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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  INSPECTOR 
OF  FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES  THOMSON  RITCHIE,  M.P., 
HIS  MAJESTY'S  PRINCIPAL  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  THE 
HOME  DEPARTMENT. 


Sib, 

June,  1901, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  Report  upon  the  work  of  the  Factory 
Department  of  the  Home  Office  during  the  year  1900.     In  the  main  the  arra^ngement  is 
the  same  as  that  which  was  adopted  last  year,  the  detailed  sectional  reports  being  preceded  . 
by  observations  relating  to  the  Department  as  a  whole,  and  followed  by  full  statistical  and 
other  tables. 

The  number  of  factories  on  the  district  registers  increased  by  4,093  to  95,664,  and  piaoes 
workshops  by  3,463  to  137,648.     These  figures  included  laundries,  of  which  237  with  under 
power  were  added  in  1900,  while  those  without  power  decreased  by  536,  making  totals  of  inspecton . 
1,804  and  4,972  respectively.     There  were  also  added,  under  Section  23,  1895,  the  names 
of  104  occupiers  of  docks,  wharves,  and  quays,  and  78  warehouses,  raising  the  totals  to 
2,097    and    3,907.      For    "  men- workshops ''    and   the    "buildings"   and  other   places 
brought  under  the  Acts  for  certain  purposes  by  Section  23  (2),  1895,  no  figures  can  be 
given. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  number  of  places  marked  for  additional  inspection 
under  Special  Rules,  was  7,529,  under  the  Particulars  Section,  10,223  (7,310  textile, 
2,914  non-textile),  and  under  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Acts,  1,214. 

Reports  were  received  of  50,549  outworkers.  No  precise  return  can  be  made  at 
present  of  the  large  numbers  of  factories  and  workshops  under  special  exceptions  and 
restrictions. 

The  total  number  of  statutory  notices  and  returns,  from  occupiers  and  others,  reached  NociceA 
305,794.  Ac. 

Comparing  the  records  of  1900  with  those  of  1899  there  was  further  increase  in  Accidents, 
the  number  of  reported  accidents. 

Those  reported  to  the  Certifying  Surgeon  were  27,704  in  1900,  an  advance  of  4,933, 
or  21 '7  per  cent,  upon  the  corresponding  total  for  the  previous  year.  The  increase  was 
shared  by  men,  women,  and  young  persons,  but  very  unequally,  and  as  in  other  recent 
years  the  rate  of  increase  was  greatest  among  adults  and  males. 
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Aooidents  Reported  to  Oertifyingr  Surgreons,  1899-1900. 


1899. 

1900, 

InoceaM  or  DeoteMe. 

Ag«aod8ex. 

Nmnber. 

Peroent. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

JunAoB     ■••            ■••            ■•■             •••            ■•■ 

19,616 

24,411 

+   4,795 

+  24-5 

J'emales         

3455 

3,293 

+      W8 

+     4-4 

Total        '  ... 

28,771 

27,704 

+  4,983 

+  21-7 

Adults     

15,895 

19,893 

+    3,998 

+  25-2 

Young  persons   ...        ...        ... 

6,639 

7,602 

+      963 

+  14-5 

Children 

237 

209 

-        28 

-  11-8 

The  &tal  accidents,  included  in  the  above,  increased   20  per  cent.,  from  871  in 

1899  to  1,045  in  1900  ;  and   as  shown   in   the  table  below,  there  was  more  or  less 

advance  in   the  numbers  recorded  under  each   of  the  degrees   of  injury  adopted  for 
statistical  purposes. 


Aooidents  Reported  to  OertifyiDg  Surgreons.— Degree  of  Injury. 


1899. 
(2) 

1900. 
(8) 

Inoreaae  or  Deareaae. 

Deg^ree  or  injury. 
(1) 

Nnmber. 
(4) 

Percent 
(6) 

<JauBing  Death     

871 

1,045 

+ 

174 

+ 

20-0 

Lobs  of  hand  or  arm 

150 

163 

+ 

13 

+ 

8-7 

Loss  of  part  of  hand 

2,521 

2,701 

+ 

180 

+ 

71 

Loss  of  part  of  leg  or  foot 

93 

94 

+ 

1 

+ 

11 

Fractnre 

1,202 

1,371 

+ 

169 

+ 

14-0 

Loss  of  sight... 

47 

63 

+ 

16 

+ 

34-0 

Injuries  to  head  or  face 

1,627 

1,965 

+ 

338 

+ 

20-8 

Bums  and  scalds     ... 

2,706 

3,460 

+ 

754 

+ 

27-9 

Other  injuries          

13,554 

16,842 

+ 

3,288 

+ 

24-3 

Total        

22.771 

37,704 

+ 

4,933 

+ 

21-7 

Accidents  reported  to  Inspectors  only 

47,989 

61,316 

+ 

3,327 

+ 

6-9 

All  reported  accidents      

70,760 

79,080 

+ 

8,260 

+ 

11-7 
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Minor  accidents,  reported  to  the  Inspector  only,  were  more  numerous  in  1900  than  in 
1899,  bat  the  addition  of  3,327  casualties  under  this  head  represents  a  relatively  smaller 
advance  than  in  the  other  class  ;  the  percentage  mean  being  6'9.  The  net  result  of  an 
increase  of  21*7  per  cent,  in  the  first  class  of  accidents,  and  6-9  per  cent,  in  the 
second,  is  an  increase  of  11*7  per  cent,  in  reported  accidents  as  a  whole ;  the 
corre8X>onding  figures  recorded  in  the  last  Annual  Report  being  18*4,  25*2,  and  22*9 
respectively. 

Both  textile  and  non-textile  manufactures  contributed  to  the  increase.  Among  the 
former,  cotton  is  the  principal  head,  but  the  comparatively  small  figures  for  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute,  compare  more  unfavourably  with  those  of  1899.  Among  tne  latter  the  increase 
was  mainly  due  to  the  founding  and  conversion  of  metals. 


Accidents  in  Different  Branches  of  Manufacture. 


Aooidents  reportable  to  Oertifyinff  Snrseoiis  as  well 
as  Inspectors. 

Minor  Accidents  reportable 
to  Inspectors  only. 

. 

Fatal 

Non-FataL 

1899. 
(16; 

1900. 
(11) 

Increase 

lNDD3TBT.t 

1880. 
(3) 

1900. 
(3) 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

1889. 
(6) 

1900. 

a)    ! 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

or 
Decrease. 

(1) 

Number. 
(4) 

Percent. 
(6) 

Number. 
(8) 

Percent. 
(9) 

Number. 
(12) 

Percent 
(18) 

Cotton 

Wool.  Wonted,  Shoddy  . . 
Ylax,Hemp,Jiile  .. 
BOk,  Iaoo,  HosifliT 
dhflrTsztile 

58 

34 

31 

8 

4 

70 

41 
18 
9 
3 

+     1^ 
+      17 

8 
+        6 

3 

+  «4-« 
+    70-8 

-  14-8 
+  800-0 

-  60-0 

4.SS8 

9,683 

1.116 

473 

140 

13 

4,«47 

3.648 

U46 

676 

160 

8 

+     815 

+        66 
+        81 
+       308 
+        30 
4 

+      7-« 
+      3-6 
+       2-8 
+     43-9 
+     18'4 
-      83-8 

1,718 

U46 

888 

136 

61 

9 

^•M 

Meo 

381 

368 

65 

11 

+     841 

+     no 

3 
+       U7 
+        14 
+          2 

+    14-0 

+       9-8 
-       0-6 
+     860 
+     27*6 
+      88-3 

Ktiliilii    (Foimdiiig    and 
OonTerakm). 

Sblplnilldtns         ..      .. 

Bnginea.Ao. 

ObemioAls 

Doeks,  Whairm,  Qmy  •• 
WMehooses  .. 
OOMrNon-TbztUo 

•18 

74 

106 
188 

96 

U6 
31 
808 

•75 

181 

74 
168 

87 
183 

80 
413 

+    156 

+      67 

-       84 
4 

+        1 
+      17 
+        9 
+     110 

+  !•*• 

+   77-0 

-  81-6 

-  3-6 

+     3-8 
+    14-8 
+    43-9 
+    86-8 

17,5«^ 

3;ao6 

787 
6,839 

466 

603 

306 

6^ 

88»9ia 

8,866 

978 
7.076 

618 

886 

376 

8»483 

+  4p4M 
+    1.667 

+       186 
+       147 

+        47 
+       333 
+        70 
+    3014 

+    MS 

+     76-0 

+     38-6 
+       2-1 

+     10-1 
+     87-0 
+     34-0 
+     88-3 

48,979 

4.688 

8.406 
16.B64 

1.369 
3,989 
8.807 
7.998 

48,966 

6.536 

8.026 
16,918 

1.861 

8,616 

8.442 

10.483 

+  •.•8« 

+    1358 

-  469 

-  641 

+        98 

-  874 
+       186 
+     3.486 

+      ••7 
+     89-8 

-  6-6 
.       88 

+       7-8 

-  9*4 
+       4-1 
+     Sl'l 

Total-Testfle  and 

WOB-VMCtlle. 

871 

194B 

+    174 

+  •••• 

•!,••• 

S«,65^ 

+  4p758 

+  ai-7 

47,»^^ 

5M1« 

+  •,•87 

+      ••• 

It  shonld  be  noted,  however,  that  the  value  of  the  comparison  of  the  figures  of  1900 
with  those  for  1899  is  impaired  (more  especially  as  regards  the  headings  "  Wood," 
"Extraction"  and  "  Founding  of  Metals,"  "  Machines,  &c.,*^  and  "  Shipbuilding  ")  by  the 
stricter  classification  now  made  according  to  the  precise  branch  of  work  in  which  the  injured 
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person  was  employed  rather  than  the  principal  business  of  the  fiictory.  Thus  an  iroa 
foundry  in  a  railway  carriage  or  engineering  factory  is  distinguished  from  other  parts  of 
such  works  ;  smelting  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  founding  is  separated  from  the 
latter  in  the  statistics  ;  and  a  saw  mill  in  a  shipbuilding  yard  is  classified  under 
"Wood." 

Among  the  causes  of  accident,  hoists,  lifting  tackle,  circular  saws,  hand-machinery, 
escape  of  gas,  steam,  or  metal,  and,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  electric  shock,  have  a  much  worse 
record  in  1900  than  in  1899.  The  only  conspicious  instance  of  decrease  is  under  the 
heading  of  hot  liquid  and  molten  metal  (in  vat  or  pan),  and  this  may  be  due  to  the  more 
systematic  inclusion  of  ladle  accidents  among  the  class  "  escape  of  metal,"  rather  than 
the  former  class,  now  that  the  tabulation  is  carried  out  upon  uniform  lines  at  the  central 
office. 


Accidents  from  Certain  Causes,  1899-1900. 


- 

Fatal, 

NOK-FATAL, 

Cause. 

1899. 
(2) 

1900. 
(8) 

Increase 
or  Decrease. 

1899. 
(6) 

1900. 
(7). 

Increase 
or  Decrease. 

(1) 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

(5) 

Number. 
(8) 

Per 

cent. 

(9) 

Hachinery  moYed  by  power         

HoistB 

Shnttles 

Liffcingf  tackle 

GrindBtones      

Cironlar  saws 

Other     

jfachinery  not  moved  by  power 

Hot  liquid,  molten  metal,  Asa 

Explosion ,., 

Electric  shook         

Escape  of  goa,  steam,  or  metal     

Falls 

Other  causes 

SOI 

27 

1 

66 

4 

9 

194 

7 

26 

54 

2 

13 

293 

175 

373 
41 

82 

2 

11 

237 

12 

18 

26 

3 

27 

SIO 

276 

+  72 
+  14 

—  1 
+  16 
— .    2 
+    2 
+  43 
+     5 

—  8 

—  28 
+     1 
+  14 
+  17 
+  101 

+    23-9 
+    51-9 

—  1000 
+   24-2 

—  600 
+    22-2 
+    22-2 
+    71-4 

—  30-8 
-5V9 

+  60-a 

+ 107-7 
+     5-8 
+   57-7 

i9,aei 

915 

161 

1         1,479 

423 

1,080 

16,fl63 

1,363 

1,004 

619 

7 

956 

10,584 

36,085 

23,035 

59r 

165 

1,914. 

449 

1,686 

18,224 

1,659 

337 

801 

36 

2,«6- 

ll,d&8 

38,323 

+    3.714 
+      282 
+          4 
+      485 
+        26 
+      406 
+    2,561 
+      296 
—      667 
+       182 
+        29 
+    1,530 
+      814 
+    2,188 

+    19*2 
+    89-5 
+      2-5 
+   »i 
+     f-1 
+    31-7 
+    16-4 
+    21-7 
-   66-4 
+    29-4 
+  414-3 
+  160O 
+     ^7 
+     61 

Total   ...      ... 

871 

1,046 

+  174 

+  200 

69,889 

77,9T5 

+8,086 

+ir6 
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J  ;,  ..  Other  .particulars  as  to  causation  of  accidents  are  given  in  the  following  table,  in 
•  which  .fracture  ,  of   grindstones  is  added  to  the  causes  specified  in  the  corresponding 
return  on  p.  6  of  the  last  Annual  Report. 


Reported  Accidents  due  to  Certain  Causes,  1900. 


District. 


(1) 


^  Jl.  jrortb  Aoaaon 

a.   Soutli  London         

S.   ^Vest  Xiondon 

S».  Area  asiilffned  to  Kiss  Beane 

%m   Bast  London 

••   Kent 

.  ^.  Soutbamptoii 

7.  Vlymoutli         

8.  Brtstol      

9.  Wortliaiiiptoii  

10.  Worwloli  ..       

11.  Birmlnirltai& 

la.   ^Voroester       

13.   ^Volverliamptoii 

1«.   Soutb  Staffordshire 

18.  Worth  Staffordshire 

16.  Xieloester 

17.  Wottlnsrham    .. 

13.   Berby       

19.  Xilnooln 

SO.   South     ^Vales     and     Xon- 
moathshlra. 

«^1.   B^rth  'VTales  .. 

aa.  Keeds        

as.   Shslllsld 

^«.  .BliAdersfleld 

Ok^.  JSLmliX9^ ..      .. 

ae.   Bradford 

a7.  BewoasUe       

as.   Xanchester 

a9.   Oldliam 

50.  Boohdaie  

51.  Bolton       

sa.   Ohsshlre 

55.  Liverpool         

S«.   Blaokbnm        

*S5.  Vreston 

56.  "Vrest  Scotland        

57.  South  ^7est  Scotland  •• 
sa.  Soath  Bast  Scotland 

S9.  Bast  Sootland  

«0.  Worth  Sootland  

«1.  Worth  Ireland  

4a.  South  Ireland  

Total 


Dae  to  Shunting, 
Ooapling,  or  other 

Otttafle  connected 
with  Looomotives 

or  other  moving 

Bailway  FJant. 


FstaL 

(2) 


Non-FataL 
(3) 


Grindstones 

(with  fracture 

of  stones). 


FataL 
(4) 


1 

10 
2 
2 


9a 


12 


2 

89 

1 

12 

1 

29 

4 

18 

— 

16 

— 

37 

— 

10 

7 

2 

26 

— 

2 

9 

21 

11 

20 

— 

12 

101 

10 

u 

14 

6 

— 

3 

- 

31 

20 

134 

3 

28 

79a 


Kon- 
FataL 

(6) 


15 


S6 


Gleaning 

Maehinery 

in 

Motion. 


Fatal. 
(6) 


Non- 
FataL 

(7) 


17 
22 
4 
1 
11 
26 
81 
6 
10 
5 
1 

10 

1 

4 

11 

4 

23 

10 

27 

1 

17 

4 

0 

32 

46 

34 

120 

67 

03 

^2 

162 

163 

66 

14 

86 

67 

66 

6 

16 

44 

12 

21 

4 


16SO 


Lathes. 


FataL 
(8) 


Non- 
FataL 

(0) 


24 

126 

13 

21 
40 
15 
27 
16 

8 
24 
166 

8 
96 
43 
20 
25 
15 
28 
21 
27 

3 

76 

69 

81 

84 

SO 

134 

178 

113 

52 

78 

62 

11 

12 

47 

114 

7 

12 

14 

B 

7 


ia6« 


Presses. 


FataL 
(10) 


8502 


Non- 
FataL 

(U) 


15 

47 

•• 

37 
U 
29 

10 
75 

B» 

l» 

'•^ 
Itf^ 

17 
.g- 

91 
26 
^ 
2 
6^ 

.10- 

3^ 
5 
6^ 

\^ 

187 

30- 

4 

15. 
V 
7 

l 
14 

83^ 

1 

10- 

4 

ii 

11 

4 

8 


iia7 
.a7 
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FACT0BIB8  AND  WORKSHOPS:    ANNUAL  BBPORT  FOR   1900. 


The  monthly  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  reported  accidents,  as  shown  in  the 
following  Table  and  Chart,  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  observed  in  the  previous 
year. 


Montlily  Totals  of  Reported  Acoidents,  1897  to  1900  {see  Plate). 


Aoddentt. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dea 

TotiO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(U) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

rln  1900  .. 

IM»6 

e/XX) 

6396 

6.7S2 

7.176 

6339 

6322 

6022 

6366 

7,421 

7,766 

6384 

79310 

In  1899  .. 

6;ms 

6,796 

6382 

6318 

6317 

6428 

^464 

6364 

6373 

6,460 

6380 

6371 

76,766 

i 

In  1898  ..       .. 

3341 

3319 

4339 

3340 

4380 

4,062 

4361 

4366 

6,799 

6364 

6083 

6029 

67,668 

1 

Inl897  ..       .. 
Total     .. 

8^78 

5330 

3363 

8386 

3336 

3383 

3331 

8346 

3397 

3324 

3,712 

3376 

46,4T4 

1 
1 
5 

17,869 

18,685 

86,966 

18,666 

86.866 

16,867 

86,168 

18,666 

88,186 

88,868 

84,666 

88,766 

847316 

Monthly     per- 
centage (after 
correction  for 
inequality  In 
number       of 
days).  1897  to 

I  82-6 

98-0 

99-6 

88-8 

98-9 

94-6 

96*8 

83-6 

106*9 

mo 

120*3 

106*1 

- 

In  1900  .. 

1,750 

2018 

2,460 

2029 

2306 

2374 

2,402 

2.047 

2304 

2361 

2396 

2362 

87,764 

s 

In  1899  .. 

U5BS 

1318 

1388 

1,741 

2312 

1309 

1372 

1377 

1390 

2086 

2309 

23U 

88,771 

If! 

In  1898  ..       .. 

U07 

1391 

1309 

1308 

1,479 

1396 

1396 

1376 

1,746 

1300 

2O00 

1321 

1836T 

If 

In  1897  ..       .. 
Total     .. 

1^ 

1396 

M13 

U66 

1307 

1306 

1347 

1319 

1312 

1382 

M98 

1307 

15,667 

5»76f 

6.686 

7,876 

6,864 

T,486 

•4» 

7,781 

6,618 

7,461 

8,616 

80W8 

7,661 

65,666 

|a 

Monthly     per- 
oentaire  (after 
correction  for 
inequality  in 
number      o  f 
days).  1897  to 

I    1900     ..       .. 

I  79-1 

100-7 

100-0 

90-1 

102^ 

93-6 

99-2 

90-0 

105*8 

UOl 

120*6 

107-1 

- 

In  the  sectional  reports  which  follow,  the  causation  of  accidents,  the  reasons  for  the 
continued  increase  in  the  numbers  reported,  and  the  means  of  prevention,  by  fencing  of 
machinery  and  otherwise,  are  fully  discussed. 

The  usual  statistical  tables  of  accidents  are  appended  (Tables  10  to  18),  and  are 
supplemented  by  new  summaries  for  each  of  the  forty-two  districts  into  which  the  United 
Kingdom  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  precise  points  of  danger  by 
tabulating  in  some  detail  the  particulars  of  certain  groups  of  reported  accidents.  For  this 
purpose  tne  following  selection  was  made  : — 


Oansatioii. 

Period  (1900). 

No.  of  Aoddents. 

Beferenoe  to  Lista. 

Explosion  in  Aerated  WaterFactories 

Whole  year      

159 

Appendix  8. 

Use  of  Locomotives           

Second  half  of  year  ... 

179 

„          19. 

Flying  Shuttles      

»            >j 

69 

,,         20. 

Grindstones 

»               w               ••• 

238 

„         22. 

Electric  Shock        

M                        »                        ••• 

26 

„         21. 
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AXIDENTS   Reported  Under  the  Factory  Acts. 

UNITED     KINQDOM:  1896  TO  1900. 
KGMTIS  BASED  UPON  THET01AL  NUMBER  OF  ACaOENTS  REPORTED  IN  EACH  CALENtMR  MONTH . 
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OF 
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INDUSTRIAL   POISONING.  9 

An  analysis  of  2,389  accidents  due  to  cotton  machinery  forms  part  of  the  Report  of 
the  Superintending  Inspector  for  the  North-Western  Division. 

The  notified  cases  of  industrial  poisoning  are  summarised  in  Table  20,  and  discussed  indtuMai 
in  detMl  in  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Inspector.  ptfisoMng. 

Lead-poisoning  underwent  further  decrease,  from  1,258  cases  in  1899  to  1,058  in  1 900.  Lsad. 
There  was  increase  under  some  of  the  smaller  heads,  but  this  was  outweighed  by  the 
marked  reduction  in  connection  with  pottery  (249  to  200),  white  lead  (399  to  358),  and 
other  branches  of  manufacture  in  which  danger  of  plumbism  chiefly  arises.  Some 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  doubtfully  reportable  cases  among  plumbers  and  house 
painters  (see  Appendix  16)  to  which  Dr.  Legge  refers.  He  has  further  analysed  the 
statistics  for  each  industry  in  terms  of  character  and  severity  of  symptoms,  and  has 
arrived  at  certain  interesting  conclusions  of  practical  importance,  in  connection  with 
china  and  earthenware  details  are  given  as  to  ware  and  process.  Dr.  Legge  has  also  given 
special  attention  to  the  effects  of  the  use  of  lead  chromate  in  yarn-dyeing  and  calico  works, 
and  in  boot-finishing. 

There  were  22  reported  cases  of  arsenic  poisoning,  20  of  which  occurred  in  three  Aneme. 
fiu^tories ;  13,  of  which  3  were  fatal,  were  due  to  inhalation  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 
Kone  were  reported  in  1899  or  1898. 

Nine  cases  of  mercury  poisoning,  and  three  of  phosphorus  poisoning,  were  notified  in  Mercury  and 
1900.     Under  both  heads  the  numbers  are  less  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  which  ^*^v*^"^- 
were  10  and  8  respectively. 

The  reported  cases  of  anthrax,  which  had  risen  from  28  in  1898  to  55  in  1899,  fell  to  Anthraos. 
37   in   1900  ;  *  and  the   decrease   extended   to   each   of  the   three  principal  classes  of 
manu&cture  concerned,  namely,  wool,  horsehair,  and  hides  and  skins. 

An  important  feature  in  the  work  of  the  year  is  the  systematic  examination  which  Medical 
the    Medical    Inspector    has    been    able  to  make  of  the  persons  engaged,   at   many  «^*'***^*^' 
representative  works,  in  processes  which  involve  special  danger  to  health.     In  his  Report  j^^ 
will  be  found  an  account  of  such  investigation  in  the  case  of  lead-smelting,  yam-dyeing  By  the 
and  calico-printing,  making  of  mercurial  preparations,  making  of  electrical  meters,  hatters'  ^^jj^^ 
farriers,  paint  and  colour  works,  and  ganister  works. 

Under  amended   instructions,  the  Certifying   Surgeons'  Annual  Reports  for  1900  By  CerUfy 
include,  for  the  first  time,  returns  of  the  periodical  medical  examinations  required  by  ^^^^j^^i 
Special  Rules  in  the  case  of  workpeople  engaged  in  certain  dangerous  occupations.     Some  Rfiie*. 
particulars  are  given  in   Table   5.     In  all   there  were   353   formal   and   22   informal 
suspensions,  as  the  result  of  over  38,000  examinations  ;  and  in  71  instances  the  persons 
suspended  were  subsequently  certified  as  fit  to  return  to  work.     It  is  to  be  noted  that 
these  records  do  not  include  the  similar  examinations  made  by  appointed  surgeons,  other 
than  certifying  surgeons,  under  certain  Special  Rules. 

Apart  fix)m  Special  Rules,  many  employers  have  been  induced  to  adopt  voluntary  jjnder 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  workpeople,  including  periodical  medical  examination.  ^^^^^ 
Examples  are  given  by  the  Medical  Inspector  as  r^ards  lead  smelting,  hatters'  furriers, 
and  the  making  of  electrical  meters  and  mercurial  preparations.  In  the  manufacture  of 
wall-papers  the  same  steps  were  taken  as  in  the  case  of  basic-slag  works  and  Bessemer 
convertors,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  Annual  Report.  Commander  Smith 
visited  the  fiu^tories  in  question,  and  met  the  employers  in  conference ;  and  ultimately 
Regulations  embodying  (with  some  modifications)  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  were  adopted.     Particulars  are  given  in  Appendix  9. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  adopted  in  recent  years,  further  efforts  have  been  drMan. 
made  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  employers  and  workpieople  in  necessary  measures  of 
precaution,  by  bringing  the  essential  points  directly  to  tibeir  knowledge  in  printed  form. 
This  has  been  attempted  in  different  ways.  Apart  fi-om  the  Special  Rules  and  voluntary 
Reflations,  to  which  furtJier  reference  will  presently  be  made,  circular  letters  and  copies 
g£  departmental  reports  bearing  upon  particular  industries  have  been  addressed  to  the 
occupiers  concerned ;  and  similar  information  has  been  given  to  Coroners  and  Accident 
Insurance  Companies,  in  matters  in  which  their  influence  is  likely  to  be  felt. 

Thus  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  makers  of  machinery  and  other  appliances  as  to  the  Fencing  of 
fencing  of  dangerous  points  in  the  process  of  construction  and  fitting.     No  small  part  of  J^^^-^^y 
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10  FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS:    ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1900. 

the  heavy  annual  total  of  dejiths  and  mutilations  is  due  to  peglect  of  the  most  elementary 
precautions  in  the  case  of  new  machinery  j^n^J  appliances,  a  subject  to  which  repeated 
reference  has  been  made  in  eailler  fteports.  Even  apart  from  tiie  danger  of  delay,  safety  can 
^  mq^^T^  mQXQ  §&mTA\j  aod  mo^  wfmwnmllY  py  dm  mm  in  miking  wd  ftttrng,  and 
the  inattention  to  this  obvious  consideratioii  oo  w8  pfkH  of  ip^k^rfi  a»d  tiaera  of  ynadanfjy 
is  th^  more  remarkable  in  view  of  what  is  being  done^  not  only  in  other  countries,  but 
ev^n  in  the  case  of  madhljiery  made  in  this  country  for  export.  The  memorandum,  ^ 
MfiAch  fi  copy  appeajrs  at  page  107,  was  ^eut  to  the  principal  makers  of  machinery  la  ^e 
United  Kingdom. 

^>ocki.  j^t  page  74t  ^  th#  last  Annual  Report  was  printed  a  Report  upon  Do^  Ae^dents, 

by  Mr.  Maidand  a»d  Mr.  Eraut.  This  was  circulated  among  the  oec«ipiers,  stevedores, 
aflid  others  eone^med,  with  the  eoverin^  letter  re}»odaced  at  page  111.  Many  replies  were 
Beeeived,  muI  as  aome  of  tliem  rsi^m  forther  questicms  of  moment,  Mr.  Maitland  apd 
Mr.  ^vaut  faave  been  instructed  to  make  further  investtgation  and  report. 

nn^iats  In  July,  1900,  attention  was  directed  to  the  unsatisfactory  condkionfl  fmsvailiBg  in 

*^^'  tin-plate  works.     A  letter,  reprinted  at  page  112,  was  sent  to  the  occupiers  of  such  works. 

Oorreseondenee  feUowed,  and  in  ^e  current  year  a  eonferenee  has  been  held  at  Swansea. 

betw^^n  the  manufiu^ures  and  certain  of  the  Inspeetors.     Further  reference  to  this  matter 

is  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Principal  Lady  Inspected. 

^^Mof  III  the  final  Report  pf  the  Committee  on  Dangerous  Trades,  of  which  Mr.  H,  Jr 

chrotM.  Tennant,  M.P.,  was  chairman,  reference  was  made  to  the  use  of  n^etallocbrome  ppwder 

("  flake-white "  or  "  snow-white ")  in  lithographic  works.  Lists  of  some  150  works 
b^Ue^'ed  to  hi  wmg  this  material  were  obtained  from  the  District  Inspectors,  imd  a 
Qppy  pf  the  report)  was  sent  to  each  oecapier  in  February,  1900.  Li  50  instanees  rmlies 
were  received,  but  only  two  admitted  my  use  of  the  sahdtanM  in  the  dry  state,  wtdA 
alonp  was  in  question.  Systematic  enquiry  ww  thep  made  by  the  Inspectors,  who  found 
the  powder  in  use  in  12  works  ouly,  aiid  in  eome  of  them  uppn  a  very  small  scalcu  In 
these  instance^  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  impressed  upon  the  oeeupier8« 
It  would  seem  thjit  the  conditions  have  materially  improved,  and  that  the  powder  ifi  now 
much  less  used  iji  t^e  dxy  state* 

Pur.  In  December,  1900,  hatters'  furriers  reedved  a  circular  (reprinted  at  page  115% 

expli^ining  the  d«ig^rs  which  attend  the  iwe  c)f  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  indiokting  in 
some  d&tml  the  precautions  whieb  are  nece»Mry. 

Horsehair.  Dr.  Legge*8  rcport  Contains  an  account  oi  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  control 

the  risk  of  anthrax  which  arises  in  the  manipulation  pf  horsehair,  A  communication  on 
the  snb^ect  {$(€  page  113)  was  addressed  to  the  employers  concerned. 

It  is  p¥tc^)ased  to  adopt  a  similar  course  as  regards  the  bottling  of  aSrated  waters 
(Appendix  8},  and  accidents  in  building  oonstruction  (App^idix  10),  special  reference  to 
which  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

Lead,  In  puTsuancc  ef  a  suggestion  for  which  the  Department  is  imdebted  to  Mr.  W.  Burton* 

F.I.6.,  a  leaflet  deitling  in  simple  t^ms  with  the  causation  and  prevention  of  lead 
poisoBing  was  drawn  up  by  the  Medical  Inspector,  and  issued  for  distribution  among 
workpeople  engaged  In  ^fooesses  involving  exposure  to  lead. 

Head^  Miw  Anderson  hw  deviled  »  model  lorm  of  bead-covering  for  womra  and  girU 

'^''*^'^*'       engaged  in  dusty  piPQediWf ;  ftud  eiamples  are  supplied  to  employers  on  application. 

^^,*A,  In  July  a  small  Departmental  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane,  F.R.S.,. 

^^^*^  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Osborn  (Engineering  Adviser  in  the  Factory  Department),  with 
Mr.  C.  R.  Pendock  (H.M,  Inspector  of  Factories)  as  Secretary,  was  appointed  "to  en(juire 
into  and  report  upon  (a)  the  means  of  ventilation  in  &ctories  and  woAshops,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  use  pi  fens  ;  [h)  the  ^se  and  construction  of  respirators  for  the  protection 
of  workpeople  exposed  to  dust  or  dangerous  fumes.*'  The  objects  of  the  reference  were 
further  explained  in  a  memorandum  which  will  be  found  -at  page  121,  The  Committee 
are  still  engaged  in  their  enquiry,  and  no  date  can  yet  be  fixed  for  their  report. 

Jnaiysei.  \n  connection  with  recent  ejaquirie?  into  dangerous  trades,  cases  of  industrial  poisoning, 

i^nd  the  ^ministration  of  ceTt9.in  of  the  feJpecial  ftules,  it  has  been  necessary  to  e^  t& 
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assistance  of  the  OoveracBent  Lab^atorjf  aad  tikis  has  bee»  freely  giveK^  Dr.^  Ttk^rpey 
F.R.S.,  the  Principal  Chemist,  has  also  examined  for  solubility  a  large  number  ol  satlipl* 
of  glazes  and  fritts  submitted  by  manufiictarers  of  earthenware  and  china,  and  has  been 
good  enough  to  inform  the  Department  of  the  results  in  118  instances,  in  1900  and  the 
first  four  months  of  1901.  Some  of  these  results  are  stated  in  one  of  his  published 
Reports.*  The  Medical  Inspector's  Report  contains  particulars  of  some  of  the  other 
saibples  icftvftLtded  to  the  Government  Laboratory  for  analysis,  and  of  the  results.  It  also 
contains  an  account  of  other  chemical  investigations  in  connection  with  poisoning  by 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  with  dttst  Md  fiimmUma  leAd  smeitiAg }  and  of  bacteriological 
and  pathological  researches  in  connection  with  anthrax  (in  horsehair,  and  in  hidm  and 
b\sm»)  and  witb  the  hatidliii^  oi  g^aoisMff  mod  allied  materials* 

Oh«mi(Ml  tuiAnAatMdM  of  it  dili^&nt  kind^  tssmely^  the  Mah^U  g(  sampled  of  air 
takefi  from  hui:^! dified  fextite  fik^tories^  ^rm  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Inspector 
under  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Acts  ;  and  the  results  are  given  in  Mr#  Williams' 
Report. 

As  regstfds  meafis  of  eseape  in  taM  of  fire  th6  eba^es  in  the  di«eriat  bomfdaries,  ^^ 
and  the  consequent  revision  of  regisfCfef!^,  pf^^t  My  dIode  c!dtxipSfiti(M  o(  the  figures 
for  1899  and  1900^  but  from  ib»  latest  retdfns  it  a^peafs  that  thla  ncmaber  of  factories 
and  workshops  in  whidh  the  meads  of  escape  in  60m  (ft  fife  befrvd  h«M  fitted  M  satis- 
iBi/eborf  i^  194,404,  while  2,846  itfe  cotisidtt'esd  tmsjitfrfiUJtorf,  ff  ttat  MttiB,tty  dfltt^rous, 
111  traS  respect.  ThcJ  <5oi*fespofiding  totals  for  the  previous  year  were  184,006 
an^  2,491,     Thd  figiurea  lor  eaen  distriot  we  given  below^ 
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No  statistics  can  be  giveil  of  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  in  cases  referred 
to  them  {see  Table  19),  but  the  London  County  Council  has  been  good  enough  to 

*  fiead  Oomponnda  in  Pottery.  Beport  to  His  Majesty's  Prindpal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  on  ti^ 
Work  of  the  Ch)Temment  Laboratory  on  the  Employment  of  Lead  Compounds  in  Potteacy  ;  by  Fr8fe8!0tf  T.  B.  Thorpe,  O.B., 
Ll.D.,  F.B.S.,  Principal  of  the  GoTemment  Laboratory.    London,  Eyre  &  Spotttswooda,  1901. 
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FACTORIES  AND  W0EKSH0P8:    ANNUAL  BEPOBT  FOB   1900. 


furnish  the  foUowiag  account  of  the  action  taken  in  the  Metropolis  up  to  the  end 
of  1899  :— 

London  County  Council, 

Spring  Gardens,  S.W., 

16lh  January,  1900. 

Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  1878  to  1895. 

Sir, 

By  the  proTisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workehop  Acts,  1878  to  1895,  the  duty  is  imposed 
upon  the  Council  of  seeing  that  factories,  workshops,  and  laundries  situated  within  the  area  of 
the  Administrative  County  of  London,  and  in  which  more  than  forty  persons  are  employed, 
are  provided  on  the  storeys  above  the  ground  floor  with  such  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire 
for  the  persons  employed  therein  as  can  be  reasonably  required  under  the  circumstances  of 
each  case. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Building  Act  Committee  of  the  Council  to  transmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  return  of  the  cases  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Council  under  the  provisions  of  ^e  Acts  up  to  '60th  December,  1899,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  premises  have  been  dealt  with  in  each  case. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  October,  1891,  a  list  of  cases  which  appeared  to  come  within 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  was  forwarded  to  the  Council  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  further 
cases  have  been  notified  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time.  Altogether  the  CounciPs  attention 
has  been  called  to  nearly  2,000  cases  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  through  other  sources  of 
information.  So  far  over  1,000  cases  have  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Council,  and 
of  these  432  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  manner  hereinafter  stated.  In  135  cases  of  old 
buildings  alterations  have  been  made  and  means  of  escape  provided ;  in  36  cases  in  which 
new  buildings  were  erected,  the  Councirs  certificate  has  been  issued  in  respect  of  the  means  of 
escape  ;  in  129  cases  it  was  found  that  not  more  than  forty  persons  were  employed,  so  that  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Act  of  1891  did  not  apply  ;  in  two  cases  the  premises  to  which 
the  CounciPs  attention  was  drawn  could  not  be  identified  ;  in  12  cases  the  number  of  persons 
employed  was  reduced  to  forty  or  less ;  in  25  cases  it  was  found  that  the  workpeople  were 
employed  on  the  ground  floor  only ;  in  37  cases  the  Council  considered  that  the  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fli'e  were  all  that  could  reasonably  be  required  ;  in  23  cases  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  premises  were  not  used  as  a  factory,  workshop,  or  laundry  ;  in  16  cases  the  premises 
were  found  to  be  unoccupied  ;  in  8  cases  the  premises  were  pulled  down  ;  in  3  cases  it  was 
found  that  the  premises  were  not  situated  within  the  Administrative  County  of  London ;  and 
in  6  cases  the  premises  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  page  2  of  the  return  that  amongst  the  premises  dealt  with 
were  those  of  Messrs.  Waller  &  Brown,  30  db  31,  Hamsell  Street,  E.C.,  which  were 
subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Cripplegate  fire.  The  Council  had  required  that  the  approaches 
to  the  staircases  in  these  premises  should  be  improved,  and  a  doorway  formed  on  the  top  floor 
leading  to  the  roof,  and  it  was  stated  at  Fire  Inquest  held  by  the  City  Coroner  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  provision  that  the  workpeople  employed  on  the  premises  were  enabled  to  escape. 
The  Council  also  took  steps  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  the  premises  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Smith,  28  &  29,  Hamsell  Street  (page  3  of  return)  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
same  fire,  but  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  subsequently  found  to  be  less  than  40,  so 
that  the  premises  could  not,  therefore,  be  dealt  with  by  the  Council  under  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts. 

A  large  number  of  cases  are  still  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Council,  and  further  returns 
showing  how  these  have  been  disposed  of  will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  from  time 
to  time. 

In  considering  what  requirements  shall  be  made,  every  endeavour  is  made  by  the  Council  to 
avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  the  trade  or  manufacture  carried  on  at  the  premises,  and 
due  consideration  is  always  given  to  representations  made  by  the  owners.  In  the  case  of  old 
buildings,  requisitions  specifying  what,  in  the  Councirs  opiniou,  should  be  done  to  afford 
proper  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  are  sent  to  the  owners,  who  in  most  cases  do  what  is 
necessary.  In  the  event  of  any  owner  being  of  opinion  that  the  requisitions  made  by  the 
Council  are  more  than  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  on  the  premises  requires,  or  that 
the  requirements  are  excessive,  he  is  at  liberty  to  resort  to  arbitration.  The  fact  that  in  very 
few  instances  out  of  the  large  number  of  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Council  the  factory  owners 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ripht  of  appeal  may,  the  Committee 
venture  to  think,  be  taken  as  evidence  that  in  the  main  the  Councirs  action  has  been  considered 
reasonable  by  factory  owners  and  their  advisers. 


1  am,  &C.J 
C.   J. 


STEWART, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


The  Under  Secretarv  of  State, 

Home  Gifice,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
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There  are  now  some  7,500  works  in  which  Special  Rules  have  been  established,  as  Sp$0M,Bmt$i. 
shown  in  Table  6.     In  order  to  simplify  the  records  and  further  the  administration  of  the 
Rules  steps  are  being  taken  to  print  the  registers  of  each  class  of  works  for  the  use  of  the 
Inspectors.     Those  already  completed  and  issued  deal  with  five  out  of  the  twenty -three 
branches  of  industry  for  which  Special  Rules  have  been  fi*amed. 

The  amended  Special  Rules  for  lucifer  match  works  in  which  yellow  phosphorus  is  ^^{^ 
used  were  established  by  arbitration  in  the  six  London  factories,  and  were  subsequently 
accepted  by  the  occupiers  of  18  other  works,  making  a  total  of  24.  Eight  have  since  been 
closed  (two  temporarily),  two  have  discontinued  the  use  of  yellow  phosphorus,  and  there 
remain  eleven  to  which  the  Arbitration  Rules  now  apply.  The  text  of  the  Rules,  and 
some  account  of  the  arbitration,  were  given  by  anticipation  in  the  last  Annual  Report. 

Amended  Special  Rules  for  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  china  Pottery. 
were  circulated  in  August,  1900.  As  the  result  of  correspondence  {see  page  55)  and 
conferences  certain  modifications  were  made,  and  otherd  agreed  upon  in  principle,  but  as 
regards  the  standards  of  insolubility  of  lead  used  in  glazes  the  views  of  the  manufacturers 
were  at  variance  with  those  of  the  expert  advisers  of  the  Home  Office,  and  arbitration 
became  inevitable.  The  Rules  were  served  formally/in  February,"  1901,  upon  manufiw- 
tarers,  and  objections  were  received  from  402.  Mr.  Chester  Jones,  bairister-at-law,  has. 
been  appointed  to  act  as  Arbitrator  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Office,  and%Mr.  A.  P. 
Llewellyn,  solicitor,  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturei^s.  The  full  text  of  the  proposed  Rules,' 
and  of  the  principal  objections  made  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  appear  at  page  66. 
From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  points  of  difference  fix>m  the  1898  Rules  include 
prohibition:  of  raw  lead,,  insolubility  of  lead  used  in  glazes,  medical  examination  (with 
power  of  suspending  fi^om  work)  of  men  as  well  as  women  and  young  persons,  and 
transfer  of  the  responsibility  for  cleanliness  of  premises  fi'om  the  workpeople  to  the 
employers. 

In  the  Home  Office  letter  of  December  14th,  1899,  which  appeared  at  page  12  of  the  J^^^w^^* 
last  Annual  Report,  it  was  intimated  that  certain  of  the  Rules  directed  against  lead-  ^^^^^^*^^'*^' 
poisoning  would  be  relaxed    as  regards  processes  in  which  the  use  of  lead  was  entirely 
discarded.     This  has  been  done  by  the  establishment  of  a  supplementary  Rule  in  the 
terms  there  stated  in  respect  of  three  factories. 

Although  the  Special  Rules  for  aerated  water  manufitcture  have  been  observed  in  ASrated 
general,  and  most  of  the  precautions  had,  indeed,  been  voluntarily  adopted  in  certain  -^ 
works  before  the  Rules  were  issued,  objection  has  been  raised  by  some  manu&cturers  and 
workpeople  on  the  ground  that  the  work  is  hampered  by  the  use  of  gauntlets  and  of  guards 
for  the  eyes  and  fiswje.     It  has  also  been  alleged  that  sight  is  impaired  by  wearing  goggles 
and  masks. 

Apart  bom  the  question  of  care  in  obtaining  appliances  of  suitable  construction,  and 
in  enforcing  their  use,  it  does  not  seem  that  precautions  adopted  without  difficulty  in  a 
given  process  in  one  factory  should  be  impossible  in  another.  Upon  the  technical  point 
of  injury  to  sight,  expert  advice  was  sought,  and  in  Appendix  8  will  be  found  a  Report 
by  Mr.  Simeon  Snell,  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  of  the  Sheffield  Royal  Infirmary,  . 
Mr.  Snell  finds  that  if  sufficiently  fine  wire  gauze  is  used,  no  impairment  of  sight  or 
injurious  effect  upon  the  eyes  is  to  be  apprehended.  He  advises  fiirther  precautions,  more 
especially  in  the  way  of  protection  for  the  neck,  and  this  is  also  mentioned  in  other 
Reports.  Elsewhere*  Mr.  Snell  has  advocated  the  use  of  guards  for  the  protection  of 
grinders  and  others  employed  in  iron  and  steel  works.  Among  this  class  eye-accidents 
are  of  constant  occurrence. 

In  his  Report,  pages  72-8:1?,  which  will  be  reprinted  and  circulated  among  the 
manufacturers  concerned,  Mr.  Snell  refers  to  the  frequency  and  gravity  of  the  accidents  to 
which  workers  in  this  branch  are  exposed.  Further  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
list  of  159  casualties  due  to  explosions  in  aerated  water  factories,  reported  in  1900,  which 
appears  in  the  same  appendix ;  and  by  the  observations  of  Miss  bquire,  in  the  Report 
of  the  Principal  Lady  Inspector. 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Section  of  Ophthalmology  at  the  Annua]  Meeting  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  at  Portsmouth,  August,  l%^*d.— British  Medical  Journal^  Auguit  12tt, 
1899,1/0^^389. 
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Wool- 
comHnfft 


Overtime, 


The  Special  Rules  for  wool-combing,  which  were  due  to  the  joint  initiative  of  the 
inanufitcturers  and  operatives,  became  established  in  140  fiujtories  in  the  form  in 
which  they  appear  at  page  57  of  the  last  Annual  Report.  In  the  one  instance  in  which 
serious  objection  was  raised,  it  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  and  the  arbitrators  who  had 
been  appointed  made  a  formal  award,  establishing  the  Rules  without  modification.  In 
June,  1900,  the  system  of  measurement  of  air-current  was  defined  as  below. 

The  following  system  of  measurement  of  the  average  linear  velocity  of  air  passing  through 
the  screen  of  an  opening  board,  in  the  central  area  of  four  feet,  is  approved  for  the  pnrpose  of 
Rule  1,  viz. : — 

The  velocity  of  the  air  current,  in  linear  feet  per  minute,  shall  be  ascertained  at  each  of  nine 
points  as  shown  in  the  appended  diagram.  The  measurements  shall  be  made  while  the  screen 
is  in  position,  and  by  means  of  a  standard  anemometer  four  inches  in  diameter. 

One-ninth  of  the  aggregate  of  the  nine  results  so  ascertained  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
average  velocity  of  air  passing  through  the  central  area  of  the  screen.  * 

The  diagram  is  not  reproduced  here.  It  shows  a  row  of  three  points  12  inches 
apart,  and  similar  rows  above  and  below,  at  the  same  distance. 

The  reports  of  overtime  show  a  decrease  except  under  one  minor  heading,  that 
of  "incomplete  process'*  (s.  54,  1^78).  There  was  reduction  in  the  number  of  reports 
in  the  number  of  places  firom  which  reports  were  received,  and  in  the  average  number  of 
days  upon  which  overtime  was  worked  in  each  place. 


OTertime  Beporto  BaoeiTecL 

1900. 

D«Msription  of  Overtiina, 

1899. 
(3) 

1900. 

(») 

InoMMe  or  DeonMS, 

Plaow 
Working 
Ovwtime. 

(«) 

Average 
No.  of 

(1) 

Nnmbar. 

Peroant. 
(5) 

Beporta 
per  Place. 

(7) 

1.  Ordinary  overtime,  s.  53, 1878 

2.  Incomplete  procesB,  8. 54, 1878 

3.  Emei^ncy    in   Turkey    red 

dyeing  and  open-air  bleach- 
ing, B.  55, 1878. 

4.  Perishable  articles,  s.  56, 1878 

5.  Water   power^BecoTery   of 

time  lost,  s.  57, 1878. 

6.  Laundries,  s.  22, 1895 

167,837 
84 

2,093 
231 

6,156 

151,910 
122 

1,984 
221 

5,000 

- 15,927 

+       38 

-  109 

-  10 

-  1,156 

-  9-5 
+    45-2 

-  5-2 

-  4-3 

-  18-8 

13,269 
6 

116 
4 

.508 

11-4 
20-3 

17-1 
55-3 

9-8 

Total 

176,401 

159,237 

-  17,164 

-     9-7 

13,903 

11-5 

The  district  records  of  overtime  under  each  statutory  exception,  and  in  connection 
with  each  process,  are  given  in  Table  7  for  factories,  and  in  Table  8  for  workshops. 

Further  summaries  will  be  found  in  Appendix  4  ;  and  on  page  50  particulars 
are  given  of  the  overtime  worked  in  each  branch  of  the  manu£EK;ture  claiming  tiie  special 
exception  as  "  making  up  of  any  article  of  wearing  apparel.'*  Here,  again,  decrease  is 
to  be  noted  in  every  branch  except  glove  making. 

Overtime  is  allowed  under  the  Factory  Acts  in  different  ways.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  power  to  make  Orders  sanctioning  it,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  subject  to  any 
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conditions  he  may  impose,  in  processes  carried  on  in  non-textile  &ctories  or  workshops  ; 
and  such  Orders  can  be  withdrawn  or  amended  if  they  become  obsolete  or  if  difficulty 
arises  in  administration.  Another  class  of  overtime  is  determined  directly  by  statute, 
and  cannot  be  controlled  or  amended  by  Order.  The  processes  in  the  latter  category 
include  important  manu&ctures  {e.g.^  "  the  making  up  of  any  article  of  wearing  apparel '  ) 
as  well  as  small  incidental  processes  ;  wd  industries  entailing  some  degree  of  oanger  to 
the  operatives  {e,g.^  ''  aerated  water  making,"  which  is  now  subject  to  Special  Rules  on 
that  account)  ;  and  others  in  which  the  practice  of  overtime  has  become  obsolete,  no 
reports  having  been  received  for  years  past.  Further,  the  kinds  of  work  in  which 
overtime  is  to  be  allowed  are  named  in  terms  in  some  instances  so  vague  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible ;  for  example,  "  Christmas  present  making,"  "  making-up  of  furniture 
hangings,"  "&ncy-box  making."  Under  this  last  heading  the  overtime  which  was 
originally  intended  for  light  work  upon  the  making  and  decorating  of  paper  and  thin 
wood  boxes  is  now  claimed  for  machine-work  upon  tin  boxes,  a  process  in  which  minor 
accidents  are  not  infrequent. 

The  Inspectors  have  not  only,  in  each  of  the  14,000  works  in  which  overtime  is 
claimed,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Acts  as  regards  notices,  and  the  limitations  as 
regards  frequency,  duration,  and  class  of  persons  employed  under  the  special  exception, 
but  also  to  see  that  the  overtime  is  confined  to  the  processes  in  which  it  is  allowed,  and  as 
£ar  as  possible  to  secure  uniformity  of  administration  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  these  circumstances  the  150,000  overtime  notices  received  each  year  represent  even 
more  than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 

Under  the  Separate  Departments  Orders  of  1897,  280*  certificates  were  issued  in  Separate 
1900,  as  shown  in  Appendix  6.     Nine  of  these  were  for  the  purpose  of  separate  period  of  ^p^^^^-^^'- 
employment,  and  the  rest  for  separate  overtime. 

The  special  measures  mentioned  in  the  last  Annual  Report  as  having  been  found  War  Office 
necessary  in  1899,  in  order  to  expedite  the  despatch  of  supplies  for  the  forces  in  South  ^^^^^^'' 
Afiica,  were  continued  in  1900.      Orders   under  section  93,  1878,  were  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  War  Office,  allowing  an  addition  of  two  hours  to  the  period  of  employ- 
ment of  women  and  young  persons  in  certain  Government  fiEictories.     The  Acts  do  not 
provide  for  any  such  latitude  in  the  case  of  work,  however  urgent,  upon  Government 
contracts  in  private  factories  ;  but  in  cases  indicated  in  that  behalf  by  the  War  Office  or 
Admiralty  the  efforts  of  the  Inspector  were  directed  chiefly  to  preventing  the  hours  from  ' 
being  extended  beyond  the  limits  allowed  in  similar  .work  in  Government  factories.     Such 
places  were  marked  for  Sequent  visit  and  report,  in  order  to  keep  in  check  any  tendency 
to  overtime  of  children,  encroachment  upon  appointed  statutory  intervals  for  meals,  and 
excess  over  the  statutory  maximum  of  continuous  spell  of  work  ;  and  to  ensure  full 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Acts  as  regards  the  employment  of  women  and 
young  persons  in  other  than  emergency  work  on  Government  contracts. 

Further  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  strict  observance  of  the  Acts  in  creameries  Oeameriet  m 
in  Ireland  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintending  Inspector  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  ^^'*^*^* 
Mr.  Bellhouse's  observation  as  to  the  importance  of  pasteurisation  in  the  prevention  of 
disease  has  been  followed  in  the  current  year  by  a  ftirther  report  upon  an  outbreak  of 
enteric  fever  associated  with  a  creamery  and  attributed  to  infection  of  one  of  the  supplies 
of  milk.  Correspondence  with  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  in  continua- 
tion of  that  which  was  recorded  at  page  109  of  the  last  Annual  Eeport,  appears  in 
Appendix  11. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Principal  Lady  Inspector  will  be  found  interesting  notes  by  FUh curing. 
Miss  Squire  as  to  convent  industries  in  Ireland,  and  by  Miss  Paterson  as  to  fish-curing  in  Conrci^ 
Scotland.  -^ -»^- 


induitHet. 


The  Report  of  the  Inspector  under  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Acts  shows  marked  Couon  cioth 
improvements  in  the  ventilation  of  humidified  cotton  weaving  sheds,  as  demonstrated  by  -^^^^'^'''^  ^^• 
analysis  of  the  air  and  determination  of  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.     He  found  on 
the  other  hand  high  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  in  samples  of  air  taken  irom  cotton 
spinning  mills,  but  in  wool  and  worsted   mills  the   results   of  similar  analyses   were 
satisfactory.     Mr.  Williams  again  calls  attention  to  the  pollution  of  air  by  burning  gas  in 
work-rooms.     He  reports  unfevourably  of  the  conditions  found  in  certain  flax  mills,  and  ^Jj****^ 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  fiirther  enquiry. 

8502  A  8 
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The  total  number  of  humidity  returns  received  and  examined  at  the  Central  Office 
'during  1900  was  32,927,  and  included  some  2,000,000  double  readings,  i.e.,  records  of  wet 
and  dry  bulb  temperatures.  In  1,940  instances  irregularities  were  observed  and  referred 
to  the  Inspector.     Particulars  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Number  of  Oases  of  Excess  of  Humidity  shown  in  Schedules  reoeived 

Occupiers  during  1900 


firom 


TKgtile 
I  partieulan. 


Hnmidified  Factories : 
Ma&rial  and  ProoMB. 

1 

• 
& 

3 

, 

1 

•^ 

5 

1 

1 

j 

i 

1 

. 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(*) 

e^) 

(«) 

(T) 

(8) 

W 

(10) 

(U) 

(13) 

(13) 

(U) 

(IB) 

Cotton  Cloth       

4 

51 

10 

14 

28 

77 

110 

28 

29 

69 

9 

13 

427 

1,664 

Cotton  Spinning,  Carding, 

&0. 

2 

— 

11 

16 

5 

13 

9 

19 

6 

19 

3 

108 

881 

Cotton  Winding,  &c.      ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

24 

Wool  Spinning,  &c. 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

6 

18 

6 

•8 

16 

9 

— 

3 

10 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

62 

163 

Wool :  Merino,  Cashmere, 
or  Wool  Spinning  ("with 
nse   of    "French^*   or 
"Dry"Prooe8fl). 

1 

1 

16 

Worsted:   Merino,  Cash- 
mere,  or  Wool  Spinning, 
(with  nse  of  '« French*^ 
or  "Dry "Process). 

1 

1 

60 

— 

13 

— 

1 

4 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

23 

10 

Silk  Winding      

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Flax     Spinning     (under 
s.  81. 1896). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Less 
thanl 

Flax     Spinning     (under 
Special  Bnlee).  . 

110 

98 

79 

41 

33 

24 

9 

11 

'    9 

18 

9 

11 

447 

881 

Flax     Wearing     (under 
Special  Rules). 

44 

60 

135 

54 

19 

4 

16 

118 

105 

46 

161 

117 

878 

179 

Jute  Spinning,  ate. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Hemp  Carding,  &o. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Total      

166 

230 

242 

ISO 

100 

118 

163 

162 

165 

123 

202 

144 

1,940 

2,743 

With  reference  to  the  above  table  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  of  the  excesses 
indicated  by  the  statutory  records  are  apparent  excesses  only,  and  are  really  due  to 
neglect  of  hygrometers,  or  to  error  in  reading  them  or  in  recording  the  readings.  Most 
of  the  irregularities  recorded  in  the  returns  for  cotton  spinning  (including  carding)  and 
worsted  spinning  are  of  this  character. 

The  wet  spinning  of  hemp  is  under  neither  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Acts  nor 
Special  Rules,  but  a  few  humidity  returns  were  received  from  occupiers  (two  in  each 
month,  on  an  average),  and  these  showed  humidity  in  excess  of  the  usual  standards  in 
202  instances. 

As  regards  textile  particulars,  Mr.  T.  Birtwistle  is  able  to  report  an  incj^eased 
number  of  visits,  fewer  irregularities  of  a  kind  calling  for  prosecution,  and  a  very 
satisfiBUstory  degree  of  observance  of  the  requirements  of  section  40,  1896.  He  furnishes 
tables  showing  the  county  distribution  of  textile  fectories  and  workshops  iu  which  the 
operatives  are  paid  by  the  piece. 
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,;  In  the  drcomstances  stated  at  page  25,  an  Order  was  issued  in  1900  adding  pen-  Jfon^MtUe 
making   to   the  list  of  non-textile  industries   in  which   particulars   of  piecework  ate  9^^^^^^^** 
obligatory.     A  special  report  upon  this  subject  by  Miss  Squire  is  included  in  the  Report  of 
the  r rincipal  Lady  Inspector.     Information  as  to  the  number  of  places  affected  by  this 
and  earlier  Orders  of  the  same  nature  appears  in  Table  3. 

In  certain  branches  of  industry,  employers  are  required  to  furnish  to  the  Inspector  Outworkers' 
lists  of  outworkers  twice  a  year,  but  this  duty  has  never  been  fully  observed.  In  spite  of  ^^^• 
a  considerable  number  of  prosecutions  for  defeult,  and  some  temporary  improvement  in 
1899  (brought  about  by  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Inspectors,  and  necessarily  at 
some  sacrifice  of  more  important  duties),  the  returns  have  again  feUen  off.  Particulars 
of  those  received  are  given  in  Appendix  5,  in  which,  however,  only  one  of  the  two  returns 
dae  in  each  year  fi*om  the  employer  is  taken  into  account. 

The  administration  of  the  Truck  Acts  in  Ireland  has  been  further  hampered  by  the  Truek. 
decisions  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Principal  Lady  Inspector  ;  but, 
so  fiff,  the  result  of  Squire  v.  Sweeney,  does  not  appear  to  have  influenced  the  practice  of 
English  Courts  in  dealing  with  similar  questions. 

The  number  of  children  respecting  whom  licences  were  received  under  Section  3  of  PrmfeniUm  of 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894,  was  378.     The  figures  for  1898  and  cM^oi^Act. 
1899  were  448  and  368,  respectively.     From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
conditions  of  the  licences  granted  during  the  year  1900,  were  not  observed  in  15  cases. 
The  attention  of  the  managers  was  drawn  to  the   irregularities  in  question,  and  the 
Decessary  instructions  were  given  by  the  Inspectors  at  their  visits. 


Description. 

No.  of 
children 
Lioenaed. 

No.  of 
Licences 
granted. 

Ko.of 

UoenoM 

oonditioiis  of 

whiohwere 

not  observed. 

(  Theatres^  Masic  Halls,  &c.     ... 
For  one  performance  only  in     ...  < 

(  Schools,  Ac 

[  Theatres,  Masic  Halls,  &c.     ... 
Fop  two  or  more  performances  in  •! 

( Schools,  &c 

4 

255 

119 

4 

219 
3 

1 
14 

Totals     

378 

226 

15 

The  Elementary  Education  (Schoor  Attendance)  Act  (1893)  Amendment  Act,  1899,  MucMtum 
has  given  rise  to  some  difficulty  in  the  North  Western  Division,  as  explained  in  the  ^^' 
Report  of  the  Superintending  Inspector. 

It  was  followed  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,.  1900,  which  raised  the  standard 
of  previous  due  attendance  (qualifying  for  a  certificate  of  exemption  from  further 
attendance  at  school,  and  hence  indirectly  for  full  time  employment  in  &ctories  and  work- 
shops in  the  case  of  children  between  13  and  14)  from  250  to  350  in  each  of  four  years 
(Section  7).  Under  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  reprinted  in  Appendix  1,  the  same 
standard  was  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  the  Factory-  Acts.  Section  6  of  the  same  Act 
empowers  local  authorities  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  up  to 
the  age  of  14  years,  the  limit  under  the  1880  Act  having  been  13  years. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Certifying  Surgeons,  as   regards  the  examination  of  Sxatnination 
children  and  young  persons  for  emplojnnent  in  Sictories,  are  summarised  in  Table  4.  %J^J^^ 
There  was  further  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  children  examined  for  half-time  employment,  peroon*, 
turther  increase  in  the  number  of  young  persons  examined  for  foil  time  employment. 
Among  the  latter  are  included  an  increased  proportion  under  14  vears  of  age  :  but  the 
enquiry  now  made  by  the  Statistical  Branch  in  respect  of  doubtral  returns  has  resulted 
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in  many    transfers  to  this  group,  and  has  thus  prevented  any  close  comparison  with 
previous  years  upon  equal  terms. 

OMldren  and  Young  Persons  Examined  by  Certifying  Surgeons  for 
Employment  in  Factories,  1898-1900. 


Bxamined  for. 


Half  time  employment . 


Full  time  employment .. 


Age. 


Under  14 


13  to  14 

14  to  16 


1898. 


82,108 


I  303^65  j 


1899. 


5i;268 


129,508 
231,365 


1900. 


39,638 


136,793 
230,163 


The  rejections  on  medical  grounds  were  fewer,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  in 
1899  :  the  per  centage  being  0*46  in  place  of  0'51. 

The  following  observations,  which  certain  of  the  certifying  surgeons  have  been  good- 
enough  to  attach  to  their  Annual  Reports,  are  of  interest. 

Dr.  Edwin  Rayner  {Stockport)  ; — 

I  beg  to  forward  the  Tables  referred  to  in  my  letter  of  January  28th  of  the  ages  of  children 
and  yomig  persons  who  were  certified  for  the  first  time  daring  the  year  1900  of  342  children 
examined,  210  were  certified  for  the  first  time,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1889  being  415  and 
241  respectively. 

Of  young  persons,  of  a  total  of  1,638  examined  437  had  never  previously  been  employed  in 
any  occupation  requiring  a  certificate ;  in  1899, 1,833  young  persons  were  examined,  of  whom 
416  were  certified  for  the  first  time. 

Owing  to  the  alteration  in  the  age  at  which  children  are  allowed  to  commence  to  work,  these 
tables — so  far  as  children  are  concerned,  do  not  afEord  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  tables  of 
the  previous  year ;  but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  table  referring  to  young  persons  in  1900 
corresponds  very  closely  with  the  similar  table  for  1899. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  at  length  to  these  figures,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  observations- 
made  and  conclusions  noted  in  my  communication  a  year  ago  are  fully  confirmed  by  the 
accompanying  tables. 

Ages  at  whlcli  Children  and  Young  Persons  First  Oommenoed  Work  In 

Factories  at  Stookport  in  1900. 


Ohildien. 

Tonng  Penons. 

Agfc 

If  amber. 

•       Age. 

Nnmberi 

YeMa. 

Montlia. 

Te»». 

Months. 

11 

_ 

3^ 

13 

_ 

lUl 

11 

1 

3 

13 

1 

31 

11 

2 

1 

13 

2 

20 

11 

3 

2 

13 

3 

18 

11 

4 

1 

13 

4 

21 

11 
11 

5 

6 

2 

1 

.  22 

13 
13 

5 
6 

9 
13 

>267 

11 

7 

3 

13 

7 

13 

11 

8 

1 

13 

8 

5 

11 

9 

1 

13 

9 

8 

11 

10 

1 

13 

10 

9 

11 

11 

3j 

13 

11 

6j 
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Ages  at  wMoh  Oliildren  and  Youxig  Persons  First  Ooinmenoed  Work  In 
Factories  at  Stocki>ort  in  1900— continued. 


OhUdran. 

• 

YoongPenoDB. 

A«e. 

Number. 

Age. 

Number. 

Tean. 

Kontha. 

Teen. 

^on«ha. 

12 

381 

14 

41-) 

12 

~1 

20 

14 

~1 

19 

12 

2 

13 

14 

2 

10 

12 

3 

13 

14 

3 

9 

12 

4 

15 

14 

4 

11 

12 
12 

5 
6 

7 
14 

Kl40 

14      • 
14 

5 
6 

5 

7 

■127 

12 

7 

9 

14 

7 

6 

12 

8 

4 

14 

8 

6 

12 

9 

3 

14 

9 

2 

12 

10 

2 

14 

10 

5 

12 

11 

2j 

14 

11 

6j 

13 

•» 

22-1 

15 

_ 

2i 

13 

1 

6 

15 

1 

5 

13 

2 

9 

15 

2 

3 

13 

3 

.1 

15 

3 

1 

13 

4 

0 

15 

4 

3 

13 

5 

4 

^  48 

15 

5 

6 

13 

6 

0 

15 

6 

6 

>  43 

13 

7 

1 

15 

7 

3 

13 

8 

0 

15 

8 

2 

13 

9 

2 

15 

9 

5 

13 

10 
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JDr.  W.  H.  EUis  (Shipley)  :— 

Ton  will  notice  that  during  the  past  year,  as  in  1889»  no  rejections  have  been  made,  and  also 
the  number  of  children  and  young  persons  certified  has  fallen  from  3,200  in  1899  to  2,575  in 
1900. 

The  former  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  greatly  improved  physical  condition  of  those  presented 
(especially  girls)  as  a  result  of  the  material  prosperity  of  these  districts,  coupled  with  improved 
sanitary  conditions  and  wider  educational  opportunities. 

The  latter  is  due  to  the  great  scarcity  of  workers  during  the  busy  periods  of  1898  and  1899, 
•also  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  employers  pride  themselves  upon  the  class  of  workers  they 
engage  and  so  changes  in  such  cases  are  fewer. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  number  of  children  employed  has  increased  and,  after 
:a  considerable  experience,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  physical  exercise  in  well  ordered  &ctories 
is  not  only  not  detrimental  to  their  bodily  development,  but  enables  them  from  sheer  variety 
in  work  to  be  better  able  to  do  their  school  tasks.  The  number  of  accidents  in  1900  was  112 
against  135  in  1899.  This,  I  believe,  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  readiness  of  employers  to 
accept  and  work  out  the  suggestions  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  and  during  the  seven  and  a-half  years 
I  have  acted  as  certifying  surgeon  in  a  fairly  large  district,  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
difference  in  which  those  gentlemen  are  viewed  by  employers  of  labour — considered  now  as 
friends  to  be  trusted,  rather  than  with  suspicion,  noticeable  at  the  early  periods  of 
my  work. 

There  are  two  matters  which  occur  to  me  worth  mentioning.  First,  the  danger  of  the  growing 
fashion  amongst  girls  of  working  amongst  machinery  wearing  the  hair  loose  down  the  back, 
;and,  second,  the  wearing  of  blue  jackets  having  long,  loose  sleeves,  these  should  either  be  tight 
or  cut  off  at  the  elbow.    I  have  seen  two  or  three  severe  accidents  from  this  cause. 
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Certifying 
surgeons. 


RerUum  of 
formi. 


Dr.  D.  Fraser  (Paisley)  : — 

Many  children  and  young  persons  suffering  from  eye  affections  and  temporary  defects  were 
advised,  and  postponed  in  some  cases  for  a  week.  The  only  factory  where  this  has  been  done 
is  at  the  Messrs.  Goats'  Thread  Works,  where  the  examinations  of  the  half-timers  and 
young  persons  are  always  done  with  special  care  and  punctuality.  A  member  of 
the  firm  (now  a  director  of  the  Company),  has  been  almost  invariably  present,  assisting  at 
the  examination  for  all  the  years  I  have  acted  as  certifying  surgeon  there.  Here  anything  of 
the  kind  above  referred  to  can  be  done,  as  the  visit  is  paid  weekly,  within  the  strict  letter  of 
the  Acts.  The  eye  cases  advised  were  chiefly  those  of  squamous  blepharitis,  cases  of  anssmia 
not  severe  enough  for  rejection,  and  various  slight  ailments.  About  a  month  ago  a  girl  of  14 
was  asked  to  show  herself  the  week  after  she  appeared  first,  in  order  to  see  what,  if  any, 
difference  the  week*f  work  had  made  in  her  appearance,  which  was  anaBmic.  Last  week  I 
stopped  a  girl  of  14,  suffering  from  excessive  hypermetropia,  and  advised  her  gratis  as  to 
glasses,  with  which  she  appeared  this  week  and  was  certified. 

I  may  say  the  half-time  system  is  worked  in  this  fectory  so  well  that  its  evils  are  at  a 
minimum.  The  school  examinations  of  their  half-time  workers  equally  and  generally  excel 
those  of  the  full-time  sr^hools. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Arlidge  {Stoke-on-Trent). — ^The  report  shows  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of 
refusals  on  account  of  "  want  of  cleanliness."  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  great  improvement 
in  this  matter  in  this  district  generally  ;  as  far  as  girls  are  concerned,  their  clothes,  as  a  rule,  are 
better  looked  after,  and  though  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  many  cases,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  state  that  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  things  are  much  better.  The  number 
of  refusals  for  having  no  register,  may,  at  first  sight,  suggest  carelessness  among  employers ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  boys  in  clay  are  generally  employed  by  the  men 
with  whom  they  work,  and  these  boys  are  constantly  changing  places,  sometimes,  indeed^ 
only  stopping  at  a  place  for  a  part  of  a  week,  sometimes  only  a  day.  There  is  a  great  want 
felt  now  for  lads  generally,  and  they  are  tempted  to  leave  their  places  on  the  offer  of  any 
slight  rise  of  wage.  With  these  constant  changes  going  on,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are 
oiften  difficulties  of  producing  their  certificates. 

I  have  come  across  two  or  three  cases  where  boys  of  12  have  received  full-time  attendance 
certificates,  this  seems  to  me  anomalous,  and  I  refuse  them  for  full-time  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  13.  Registers  are  stamped  (for  full-time  employment) — these  stamps,  however,  bear  no 
date,  and  the  certifying  surgeon  or  employer  has  to  put  down  the  date  of  school  certificate  in 
his  book.  If  the  stamp  of  school  board  had  a  date  on,  it  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
carrying  about  two  certificates,  and  would  show  at  once  the  date  on  which  the  School  Board 
Authorities  had  granted  the  necessary  certificate. 

Miss  Paterson  has  instituted  a  very  useful  enquiry  at  Glasgow  into  the  fiirther 
history  of  children  and  young  persons  to  whom  certificates  of  fitness  for  employment  in 
factories  are  refused  by  the  Certifying  Surgeon.  Her  report  is  included  in  that  of  the 
Principal  Lady  Inspector. 

Enquiry  in  another  direction  has  been  made  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  who,  in  the  Report 
of  the  Superintending  Inspector  for  the  Scotknd  and  Ireland  Division,  supplies 
TOrticulars  of  the  height  and  weight  of  a  number  of  children  employed  in  jute  factories  at 
Dundee,  and  in  flax  fectories  at  Brechin,  whom  he  has  weighed  and  measured.  He  finds 
the  physique  of  the  Dundee  children  to  be  considerably  below  the  usual  standards. 


There  are  2,142  Certifying  Surgeons'  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distributed 
as  shown  in  the  table  at  page  23.  During  the  past  year  vacancies  arose  in 
192  instances — 155  by  resignation,  .^6  by  death,  1  by  revocation  of  appointment.  These 
vacancies  and  the  appointments  subsequently  made,  have  been  announced  in  the  London 
Gazette.  Further  progress  has  been  made  in  the  definition  of  districts  in  terms  of  area, 
and  this  work  is  now  completed  for  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Wales.  The  results 
are  being  printed  in  instalments,  each  covering  a  county  or  an  Inspector's  district,  and  31 
such  lists  have  already  been  issued. 

In  connection  with  the  Factory  Acts  there  are  upwards  of  100  different  oificial  forms 
in  use  by  occupiers,  apart  from  those  used  bj'  the  Inspectors  and  the  Certifying  Surgeons. 
As  occasion  arises  for  reprint,  these  are  revised,  and  many  were  thus  dealt  with  in  1 900. 
The  English  and  Welsh  issues  of  the  Workshop  Abstract  were  recast  and  brought  up  to 
date,  with  the  addition  of  a  note  as  to  the  Truck  Acts.  The  forms  of  register  for  factories 
and  workshops  were  rearranged  and  simplified.  The  other  changes  of  this  kind 
completed  in  1900  were  of  less  importance,  but  among  those  taken  in  hand  in  the  current 
year,  are  the  Abstracts  for  Laundries,  Textile  and  Non-textile  Factories  ;  and  a  full 
detailed  list  of  official  form  has  been  issued  for  the  information  of  occupiers.  Hitherto- 
there  has  been  no  Abstract  summarising  the  provision  of  the  Acts  which  apply  to 
workshops  in  which  men  only  are  employed.     This  omission  has  been  remedied. 
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About  247,000  applications  were  issued  to  occupiers  of  fiictories  and  workshops  for  Amwai 
the  Fifth  Annual  Betum  of  Persons  Employed,  collected  during  1900.     The  enormous  ^^''^^f 
labour  connected  with  the  preparation  of  these  returns  by  a  limited  staff,  and  the  fact  that  ^^^ed. 
there  were  many  thousands  of  omissions  on  the  part  of  occupiers  (notwithstanding  a  lm*ge 
number  of  prosecutions)  to  comply  with  the  statutory  duty  to  make  this  return  in  the 
preceding  year,  led  to  the  decision  to  combine  for  publication  of  the  information  gained 
from  the  fourth  and  fifth  year's  returns.     The  tabulation  of  the  returns  of  the  two  years 
upon  this  basis  has  been  suspended,  in  order  that  the  numerous  other  statistical  returns 
might  be  completed  for  the  earlier  issue  of  the  Annual  Report.     Considerable  progress  has, 
iowever,  been  made,  and  the  amalgamated  Return  of  Persons  Employed  in  Factories  (to 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  confine  the  tabulation)  will  be  issued  as  a  supplement 
to  this  report  at  an  early  date. 

Besides  the  attempt  to  distinguish  workers  under  the  age  of  14  who.  are  employed 
under  exceptional  provisions  as  full-timers,  the  forthcoming  Annual  Return  tables  will 
include  as  a  new  feature  division  of  counties  into  the  present  revised  Inspectoral  districts. 
Particulars  of  jGewitory  industries  will  also  be  shown  separately  for  the  cities  of  Glasgow, 
Liverpoool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield. 

The  Inspectors  give  the  following  returns  of  inquests  attended  in  1900.     In  some  jnquetts. 
■districts,  and  especially  in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle,  this  duty  claims 
41  very  considerable  part  of  the  Inspector's  time  : — 


Attendances  of  H.M.  Inspectors  at  Inquests,  1900. 
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j't'OMecuthm.           ProiecatioQd    were    fewer    thai^    in  the    previous    yew*      Full    paorticulars    are 

given   in   Tables   21   to   26  at  tbe  eiid  of  this   volume  i   and  ft  separate   ratam  is 

mode,   m    Appendix    2^    of    the    eases  under    the    ^'  penal    compensation  *'    seo^n 
(s.  82,  1878). 


fT^m%ttU»L3. 

1807. 

\m. 

im. 

(MO. 

Persons  prosscnied  ««« 

««• 

1^) 

1<0OS 

1,641 

1M9 

Oronps  of  cases 

... 

1,998 

2,043 

1,954 

1,869 

v/Sses  •««         •■        ••• 

... 

3,518 

teu 

3,574 

3,2Sf 

Out  of  the  3,287  instances  in  which  informations  were  laid,  3,151  (95*9  per  cent) 
ended  in  conviction,  50  (1*5  pei*  cent.^  were  withdrawn  cm  payment  of  costs  hj  the 
defendants,  and  86  (2*6  per  cent.)  Were  dismissed.  The  average  penalty  Inflicted  in  l&0(y 
was  considerably  higher  than  in  any  previous  year. 


Tear. 
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Oaae^ 
Withdrawn 
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i&       #.   d. 

M   i.    d. 

i      i.     d 

1895 

8,038 

63 

67 

2,041  12    0 

1,193    7    8 

0  13    6 

0      7      8 

1S9S 

•,174 

82 

85 

1,913  16    0 

1,329  18    7 

0  1»    1 

e     8     2 

1897 

3,369 

69 

90 

2,191  19  10 

1,417    6  10 

0  13    1 

0    8    a- 

1898 

3,601 

47 

!06 

2,727    3    7 

1,510    4    2 

0  16    7 

a    8    ^ 

1899 

3,406 

84 

i          «4 

2/»03    6    0 

1,419  19    8 

0  14    8 

0      8      2^ 

1900 

3,161 

SO 

86 

2,692  18  11 

1,278    6    1 

017   1 

0    8    0. 

Intpeotors* 
districTJf, 


An  account  of  the  more  important  Cases  decided  on  appeal  will   be  ibuud  in 
Appendix  2. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Inspectors  Districts  in  London  have  been  readftisted  ill 
conformity  with  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  ;  and  the  Urban  DittPf€t  dT 
Queensbury  has  been  transferred  from  Halifiix  to  Bradford  for  the  purposes  Of  tlie 
administration  of  the  Factory  Acts.  Otherwise  the  arrangement  which  caiti^  itftc'  fort* 
on  January  1st,  1900,  remains  unaltered.  Additional  particulars  with  refisfieflCe  to  eaCh 
inspector's  district,  and  especially  as  to  accidents,  are  given  this  year  in  the  tables  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  and  include  the  number  erf  reported  accidents^  Petty  Sessional 
Dixdsions,  and  Districts  of  Coroners,  Sanitary  Authorities,  and  Certifying  Surgeons,  and 
still  further  details  appear  in  the  following  summary  : — 
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XiOoal  AdmiQlstrgtlTe  Ar^W  |iiq1d49cI  in  Insp^Qtors'  Districts. 


Dlstrlot 

Am  in 
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Petty 
BessioiutI 
DivisiouB. 

Conmera* 

Distriota. 

:North  London         

740 

6fi 

36 

28* 

16 
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90 
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19 
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63 
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10 
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65 

49 

35 

U 

Southampton          
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77 

67 

46 

25 

Plymouth 

3,954 

97 

84 

58 

:    20 

BrtfltQl          »•♦        »• »• 

3,783     . 

U)l 

98 

73 

IC 
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1,451 

41 

40 

24 

i          H 
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4,776 

91 

77 

76 

i        2g 

1 

Birmingham 

955 

31 

33 

24 

7 

Wopqester     ,        

1,503 

42 

27 

38 

7 

WQlY0rUa»ptou      

1,432 

51 

33 

28 

J4 

South  Staffs 

318 

17 

17 

15 

6 

North  Staffs 

751 

30 

23 

16 

5 

Leicester       

M3 

28 

30 

11 

!          6 

Ifottinghjtm  ... 

822 

27 

38 

JO 

5 

Derby          

977 

44 

31 

18 

0 

I^^la        ,..       ..,       

2,176 

aO 

41 

26 

u 

Soutb  Wales 

4,844 

111 

107 

80 

25 

North  Wales 

8,180 

73 

5P 

54 

12 

Xieed» 

3,619 

75 

71 

46 

25 

St^fiQ-eld       »*        

6^ 

37 

33 

9 

5 

Huddersfield           

175 

37 

17 

7 

3 

Halifax         

145 

23 

11 

4 

2 

Bradford       

708 

32 

33 

10 

7 

Newcastle     

3,045 

106 

64 

57 

14 

Manchester  ..,       

181 

18 

15 

6 

4 

Oldhftu^        "*       

57 

15 

10 

7 

3 

IBochdale      

148 

18 

10 

6 

S 

Bolton           0 

271 

32 

21 

8 

5 

'Cheshire 

667 

39 

2/ 

17 

5 

Liverpool      

6-)2 

40 

25 

22 

9 

Blackburn 

225 

18 

14 

15 

3 

Preiton        

Si,(m 

56 

59 

33 

14 

West  Scotland         

5.028 

1 

55 

82 

17t 

55t 

South  West  Scotland         

3,792 

■    53 

45 

or 

35J 

South  East  Scotland          

2,490 

52 

4  J 

yt 

32| 

East  Scotland          

4.015 

69 

65 

7t 

34t 

North  Scotland 

i       14,458 

82 

65 

13t 

49t 

Uorth  Ireland          

8,5S7 

81 

179 

173 

28 

South  Ireland         

j       23,964 

J                     1 

210 

204 

4;)7 

56 

*  Petty  Sessional  Diyisiona  which  are  inolndei  in  Motropolican  Police  Court  Districts  are  omitted,  and   the  latter 
•enumerated  instead. 

t  Sneriff-Sdbjtitnte  districts. 

X  County  and  Borough  Procurator  Fiscal  dUiriciiJ. 
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Some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Inspectors  of  this  Department  have  to 
contend,  are  illustrated  by  the  figures  given  in  this  and  the  final  tables.  Apart  fi'om  the 
mere  number  of  places  to  be  kept  under  inspection,  and  the  increasing  number  and 
complexity  of  the  points  to  be  observed  in  each,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
distances  to  be  travelled,  the  number  of  accidents,  poisoning  cases,  inquests,  and  other 
matters  of  urgency  claiming  special  attention  as  distinguished  fi-om  routine  inspection  ; 
and  also  the  number  of  different  local  authorities,  coroners,  courts  of  first  instance,  and 
certifying  surgeons  within  the  district.  All  these  connote  records,  reports,  notices^ 
and  other  correspondence,  making  up  a  total  of  work,  both  active  and  clerical,  which  ia 
heavy  in  every  district  and  branch  of  the  department,  and  in  some  excessive.  The 
standard  of  actual  inspection  now  attempted  is  a  minimum  of  one  visit  per  annum  to  each 
works,  and  four  to  places  under  Special  Rules,  but  some  require  more  than  this,  and  the 
standard  cannot  be  maintained  throughout. 

It  is  inevitable  that  priority  should  be  given  to  matters  of  emergency,  and  these  are 
not  infirequent  among  the  quarter  of  a  million   places   under  inspection.     It   is   not 

Practicable  for  a  limit^  central  staflP  to  relieve  local  authorities  of  their  primary  responsi- 
ility  in  matters  of  sanitation  in  workshops  and  outworkers'  premises,  and  hence  the 
inertia  of  many  such  bodies,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  several  of  the  Inspectors'' 
reports,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted. 

Table  19  contains  some  particulars  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  mattera 
referred  to  local  sanitary  authorities.  There  were  4,542  in  all,  a  substantial  increase  upon 
the  4,191  referred  in  1899. 

Standards  of  sanitary  accommodation  for  persons  employed  in  factories  and  work- 
shops have  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  more  especially  in  the 
large  towns,  who  give  attention  to  this  part  of  their  duties  ;  but  no  statutory  standard 
has  been  prescribed,  and  hence  the  action  of  the  authority,  or  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  pro- 
ceeding in  their  defiiult  has  often  been  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  even  in  gross 
cases  of  inadequacy  or  unfitness.  The  important  decision  of  the  High  Court  in  Tracey  v. 
Pretty^  reported  at  page  30,  will  improve  the  position  in  this  respect,  but  in  the  absence- 
of  any  authoritative  general  standard,  the  practice  must  vary  to  some  extent  in  diflPerent 
localities,  and  indeed  the  requirements  of  certain  local  authorities  exceed,  while  others 
fell  short  of,  the  minimum  which  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Factory  Department  to 
claim. 


Orders  of  Three  Orders,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  were  issued  in   1900,  and 

S^"^'-^    are  i-eprmted  at  pages  25-28. 

The  Orders  (affecting  factories  and  workshops)  which  have  irom  time  to  time  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  remained  in  force  on  January  1st,  1901,  have 
now  been  published  in  corrected  form.* 

I  am,  &c., 

ARTHUR    WHITELEaOK 


•  Statutory  Orders  relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops,  London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1901, 
pp.  116.    Price  2s.  Od.,  by  post  28.  3d. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


ORDERS    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    STATE. 


Three  Orders  concerning  Victories  and  workshops  were  issued  in  1900,  apart  6com  thoM 
affecting  Government  fitctories  only. 


Act  ft  Section. 

Date  of 

ouDjeot. 

Order. 

Operation. 

1. — Pen  Making- 
Particulars 

2.— Bright  or  Burnished  Metal  Goods  Factory 
Warehouses — 
Separate  period  of  employment 

3. — Standard  of  Proficiency  and  of  Persons 
Due  Attendance  (England  and  Wales)    ... 

S.  40, 1895. 

S.  39, 1895. 

S.  26, 1895. 
S.  95, 1895. 

July  12, 1900. 

Sept.  6, 1900. 
Dec.  19, 1900. 

AogOBt  1, 1900. 

Oct.  1, 1900. 
July  1, 1901. 

Pen  Making  (Partioalars). 

The  Particulars  Section  (s.  40,  1895)  requiring  that  ''  the  occupier  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  each  worker  who  is  paid  by  the  piece  to  compute  the  total  amount  of 
wages  payable  to  him  in  respect  of  his  work,  cause  to  be  published  particulars  of  the  rate 
of  wages  applicable  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  also  particulars  of  the  work  to  which  that 
rate  is  to  be  applied,"  was  addressed  primarily  to  textile  factoriesj  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  power  to  extend  them,  with  modifications,  to  any  class  of  workshops  or  non- 
textile  fectories.  Such  extensions  had  already  been  made  in  the  case  of  handkerchiefs, 
aprons,  pinafores  and  blouses,  chains,  cables  and  anchors,  locks,  latehes  and  keys,  felt 
hats,  and  wholesale  tailoring.  Application  was  made  for  similar  treatment  of  the  pen 
making  trade,  which  is  carried  on  in  factories  at  Birmingham.  As  the  outcome  of  an 
enquiry,  which  was  rendered  difficult  and  protracted  by  reason  of  the  complexity  of  the 
method  of  computing  wages,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  satisfied  that  compulsory 
particulars  were  reasonable  and  practicable,  and  made  an  order  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Whereas  it  is  enacted  by  subsection  (6)  of  section  40  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895 
(58  &  59  Vict.  c.  37),  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  being  satisfied  by  the  report  of  an  inspector 
that  the  proyisions  of  the  said  section  are  applicable  to  any  class  of  non -textile  factories  or  to 
any  class  of  workshops,  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  by  Order  made  in  accordance  with  section  65  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  16),  apply  the  provisions  of  the  section 
to  any  such  class  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  in  his  opinion  be  necessary  for  adapting 
those  provisions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  : 

And  whereas  I  am  satisfied  upon  the  report  of  an  inspector  that  the  provisions  of  the  section 
are  applicable  to  the  classes  of  factories  and  workshops  herein-after  specified  : 

And  whereas  I  am  of  opinion  that  certain  modifications  are  necessary  for  adapting  these 
provisions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  cane  in  the  said  factories  and  workshops  : 

Now,  I,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Baronet,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  by  this  Order  made  in  pursuance  of  the  above-recited  sections. 
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apply  the  provisions  of  the  said  section  40  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895,  subject  to 
the  modifications  herein  after  contained,  to  the  classes  of  factories  and  workshops  in  which  i0 
carried  on  the  making  of 

Pens. 

The  said  section  shall  be  modified  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  occupier  shall  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  worker  who  is  paid  by  the  piece  to 
compute  the  total  amount  of  wages  payable  to  him  in  respect  of  his  work,  cause  to  be 
published  particular^  of  the  rate  of  wages  applicable  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  also 
particulars  of  the  work  to  which  that  rate  is  to  be  applied,  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  He  shall  furnish  every  worker  with  particulars  of  the  rate  of  wages  applicable  to 
.  the  work  to  be  done  either 

(i.)  by  handing  him  a  written  or  printed  statement  of  such  particulars  when  the 
work  is  given  out  to  him  ;  or 

C     .     I  (ii.)  by  exhibiting  such  particulars  in  the  factory  or  workshop  on  a  placard 

containing  no  other  matter  than  the  rates  of  wages  applicable  to  the  work: 
done  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  posted  in  a  position  where  it  is 

•  easily  legible. 

(b;)  Such  particulars  of  the  work  to  be  done  as  affect  the  amount  of  wages  payable  to 

each  worker  shall  be  furnished  to  him  in  writing  at  the  time  when  the  work  is 

given  out  to  him. 

• —   -         ^      (c.)  The- particulars,  either  as-to  rate  trf  wages  or  as  to  work,  shall  not  be  expressed  by 
means  of  symbols. 

(2.)  If  the  occupier  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  he  shall  be  liable 
for  each  offence  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  pounds,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  second  or 
subsequent  conviction  within  two  years  from  the  last  conviction  for  that  offence,  not 
less  than  one  pound. 

(S*)  If  anyone  engaged  as  a  worker  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  factories  or  workshops,  having 
received  such  particulars  whether  they  are  furnished  directly  to  him  or  to  a  fellow 
workman,  discloses  the  particulars  for  the  purpose  of  divulging  a  trade  secret,  he  shall 
be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

(4.)  If  anyone  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  or  divulging  a  trade  secret,  solicits^^ 
or  procures  a  person  so  engaged  to  disclose  such  particulars,  or  with  that  object  pays  or 
rewards  any  such  person,  or  causes  any  person  to  be  paid  or  rewarded  for  so  disclosing^ 
such  particulars,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

This  Order  shall  come  into  force  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1900. 

M.  W.  Ridley. 
Home  Office,  Whitehall,  12th  July,  1900. 


Wajreliouses  of  Non-textile  Paotorles  In  whloli  Bright  or  Bnmlslied  Metal  Goodsr 
are  Made.    Separate  Departments— Period  of  Employment. 

Until  1895,  separate  periods  of  employment  were  permitted  in  all  non-textile- 
Warehouses  — these  being  allowed  the  8  to  8  period  while  the  rest  of  the  factory  could 
oiily  work  from  7  to  7,  or  from  6  to  6,  unless  entitled  to  special  exemption  under  section  42. 
The  1895  Act  put  an  end  to  this.  Section  13  sanctioned  the  8  to  8  period  in  all  non- 
textile  fiictories  ;  but  section  54  and  schedule  3  repealed  section  42,  1878,  with  the  result 
that  in  warehouses  the  former  sanction  was  continued  only  if  the  same  hours  were  adopted 
for  the  fectory  as  a  whole. 

In  the  case  of  edge  tool  factories  an  Order  was  made  in  January,  1899,  under 
section  39,  1895,  allowing  the  warehouse  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  department  as  far  as 
period  of  employment  is  concerned. 

A  like  sanction  was  sought  by  occupiers  of  factories  in  which  bright  and  burnished 
metal  goods  are  made,  and  on  similar  grounds — viz.,  that  if  the  warehouse  hands  cannot 
work  later  than  the  rest,  the  goods  last  made  cannot  be  cleaned,  polished,  wrapped  up,, 
packed  and  stored,  or  sent  away  the  same  night,  and  hence  they  incur  danger  of  rusting 
or  tarnishing. 

The  principal  manufacturers  concerned  are  those  of  silver  plate,  electro  plate,  cutlery^ 
bttbkles,  bits,  bright  chains  and  locks,  and  brass  finishing. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  being  satisfied  on  enquiry  that  in  this  case  permissipn  to  fix 
separate  periods  of  employment  was  needed,  and  could  properly  be  granted,  made  an  Order 
AS  below : — 

Whereas  by  section  39  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895  (58  &  59  Vict.  cap.  37),  it  is 
enacted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  by  Order  made  in  accordance  with  section  6S  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  cap.  16),  direct,  with  respect  to  any  class  of 
factories  or  workshops,  that  dilferent  branches  or  departments  of  work  carried  on  in  the  same 
factory  or  workshop  shall,  for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Factory  Acts,  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  different  factories  or  workshops  : 

I,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Baronet,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  by  this  Order  made  in  pursuance  of  the  above  mentioned  sections,  direct, 
with  respect  to  the  factories  and  workshops  named  in  the  schedule  to  this  Order,  that  a  part  of 
any  such  factory  or  workshop  which  is  a  warehouse  not  used  for  any  manufacturing  process 
or  handicraft^  and  in  which  persons  are  solely  employed  in  polishing^  cleaning^  wrapping  or 
patching  up  goods^  may,  so  far  as  regards  the  PERIOD  OP  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN,  YOQNa 
PERSONS  AND  WOMEN,  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  different  factory  or  workshop,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions  : — 

(L)  (a)  Such  part  must  consist  of  a  separate  room  or  separate  rooms  ; 

(&)  such  part  must  be  under  separate  and  distinct  management ; 

(c)  no  person  who  is  employed  in  such  part  may  be  employed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
factory  or  workshop. 

(2.)  Such  part  shall  have  a  separate  notice  (Period  of  Employment  Notice)  uader  section  19 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  aflSxed  therein. 

(3.)  The  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  must  obtain  from  the  Inspector,  and  must  holdf 
a  certificate  that  in  his  opinion,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
separation  of  such  part  from  the  rest  of  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  the  ammgements 
for  carrying  out  the  above  conditions,  are  satisfactory,  and  such  certificate  shadil  cease 
to  be  of  any  effect  on  the  expiration  of  one  week  after  the  Inspector  shall  have  served 
on  the  occupier  notice  in  writing  that  the  separation  and  arrangements  aforesaid  are  no 
longer  satisfactory. 

This  order  shall  come  into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1900, 

M.  W.  Ridley. 

Home  Ofifioe,  Whitehall, 

6th  September,  1900. 


Schedule. 

Factories  or  workshops  in  which  the  manu&cture  of  bright  or  burnished  metal  goodgi  is 
caiTied  on. 


Standards  of  Proflcienoy  and  of  Previous  Due  Attendance  (England  and  Wales) 

Under  the  Order  of  August  7th,  1893,  the  "  previous  due  attendance  at  school,"  of 
which  a  child  of  13  had  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  school  authorities  in  order  to 
qualify  for  full  time  occupation  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  a  young  person  (section  26, 
1878),  was  "  250  attendances  after  five  years  of  age,  in  not  more  than  two  schools  during 
each  year,  for  five  years,  whether  consecutive  or  not."  The  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1900,  however,  required  not  250,  but  350  such  attendances  as  a  condition  of  exemption 
fix)m  further  attendance.  It  became  necessary  to  bring  the  two  standards  into  harmony, 
and  accordingly  an  Order,  applicable  to  England  and  Wales  only,  was  made  in  the 
following  terms : — 

41  &  42  Yidu  cu  16,  sec.  26. 
Whereas  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  it  it  enacted  as  follows  : — 

Section  26. — ^When  a  child  of  the  age  of  13  years  has  obtained  from  a  person  authorised  by 
the  Education  Department  a  certificate  of  having  attained  such  standard  of  proficiency  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  such  standard  of  previous  due  attendance  at  a  certified 
efficient  school,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  child  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  young  person 
foi  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  standards  of  proficiency  and  due  attendance  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  such 
as  may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Education  Department,  and  the  standards  so  fixed  shall  be  published  in  the 
London  QazettCy  and  shall  not  have  effect  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  six  months  after  such 
publication. 

Attendance  at  a  certified  day  industrial  school  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  to  be  attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  school. 
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Section  95. — ^The  expresBion  "  certified  efficient  school "  in  this  Act  means  a  public  elementary 
school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  and  1873,  and  any 
workhouse  school  in  England  certified  to  be  efficient  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and 
also  any  elementary  school  which  is  not  conducted  for  private  profit  and  is  open  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  the  inspection  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  and  requires  the  like 
attendance  from  its  scholars  as  is  required  in  a  public  elementary  school,  and  keeps  such 
registers  of  those  attendances  as  may  be  for  the  time  being  required  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  is  certified  by  the  Education  Department  to  be  an  efficient  school. 

And  whereas  on  the  7th  August,  1893,  an  Order  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  fixing 
standards  of  proficiency  and  standards  of  previous  due  attendance,  for  the  purposes  of  the  above 
recited  enactments  so  far  as  they  relate  to  England  and  Wales. 

Now  I,  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Thomas  Ritchie,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  hereby  for  the  purpose  of 
the  said  enactments,  and  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  England  and  Wales,  order  that,  from  and 
rfter  the  1st  day  of  July,  1901,  the  aforesaid  Order  of  the  7th  August,  1893,  shall  be  revoked, 
and  instead  thereof  the  following  provisions  shall  take  effect,  that  is  to  say  : — 

(a.)  The  standard  of  proficiency  for  the  purpose  of  a  certificate  of  proficiency  to  be  given  to 
any  child  shall  be  the  Fifth  Standard  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  fixed  by  the  Code 
in  force  for  the  time  being,  or  any  higher  standard  which  may  be  attained  by  the  child. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  may  be  granted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sections  4  to  8  of  the 
Regulations  of  the  Board  ot  Education,  dated  23rd  April,  1900. 

(b.)  The  standard  of  previous  due  attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  school  for  the  purpose  of 
a  certificate  of  previous  due  attendance  shall,  in  the  case  of  any  child  be  350  attendances, 
after  such  child  has  attained  five  years  of  age  in  not  more  than  two  schools  during  each  year 
for  five  years,  whether  consecutive  or  not. 

Certificates  of  previous  due  attendance  at  school  may  be  granted  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  sections  9  to  11  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  dated  22rd  April,  1900. 

Chas.  T.  Ritchie, 

One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State. 

Home  Office,  Whitehall, 

December  19, 1900. 

The  Board  of  Education  hereby  consent  to  the  standards  of  proficiency  and  due  attendance 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  above  Order  for  the  purposes  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1878. 

H.  M.  LiNDSELLy 

One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 
December  31, 1900, 

Note. — In  districts  where  the  Byelaws  made  by  the  School  Authority  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts  apply  to  children  between  13  and  14  years  of  age,  a  child  must  also  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  total  exemption  prescribed  by  the  Byelaws  before  he  can  be  legally  employed  full 
time  in  a  factory  or  workshop. 
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APPEAL  OASES,  1900-1. 

1.  Squire  v.  Sweeney. 

High  Court  op  Justice  in  Ireland  (Qubbn*s  Bench  Division),  January  16th,  1909; 

Before  Palles,  C.B.,  Andrews  and  Johnson,  JJ. 

llrish  Weekly  Law  Beports^  January  30th,  1900.] 

Magistrates'  case  stated — ^Factory  Acts — Truck  Acts — Inspection — Enquiry — Place  for 
giving  out  work — Obstructing  Inspector,- 

27ie  Act  41  Vict  c.  16,  s.  68  (4),  does  not  confine  the  place  at  which  enguifHes  and 
examinations  under  it  are  made  to  tlie  place  where  work  is  given  out  to  outworkers^  or  to 
the  factory  or  workshop  itself. 

This  was  a  case  stated  by  the  Justices  of  Donegal,  sitting  at  Dungloe  Petty  Sessions.  The 
<ssiSQ  set  out  that  the  summons  was  taken  out  by  Rose  Squire,  an  Inspector  of  Factories,  against 
John  Sweeney,  junior,  for:  "That  he,  being  an  employer  within  the  meaning  of  the  Truck 
Acts,  1881,  1887,  1896,  did  unlawfully  obstruct  an  inspector,  to  wit,  the  complainant,  in  the 
execution  of  her  duty."  At  the  hearing  of  the  complaint  it  was  proved  that  the  complainant 
was  an  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  and  t^t  the  defendant  was  a  partner  in  the  firm 
•of  John  Sweeney  and  Son,  hosiery  contractors,  grocers,  drapers,  and  Hotel  keepers  of  licensed 
premises.  The  complainant  proved  that  she  and  Miss  Deane,  another  inspector,  were  in 
Dungloe  by  instruction  of  the  Home  Of&ce  to  execute  the  Truck  Acts,  and  that  on  the  14th 
November,  1899,  they,  with  Constable  B.  McCaughey,  R.I.C.,  entered  the  premises  of  the 
defendant,  in  the  back  part  of  which  hosiery  work  was  given  out,  and  which  was  not  connected 
with  the  drapery  shop,  but  which  was  entered  by  a  separate  door  from  the  back  yard,  and  that 
they  approached  the  premises  to  make  enquiries  in  pursuance  to  the  powers  given  them  by  the 
Truck  Act  (1887),  section  13  (2)  ;  Truck  Act  (1896),  section  10  ;  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
(1878),  section  68,  in  order  to  obtain  information  required  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
It  was  proved  that  the  complainant  had  power  to  enter  the  premises  «and  require  production  of 
the  list  of  outworkers  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  (1891),  section  27,  and  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act  (1895),  section  42  (2),  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  defendant 
no  enquiries  were  made,  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity  of  disclosing  the  object  of  the  visit, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  occupier  of  the  buildings  appeared  both  as  '*John  Sweeney"  and 
^'  John  Sweeney  and  Son."  These  premises  included  a  drapery  shop,  a  grocery  shop,  a  hosiery 
giving-out  department,  and  a  business  office  which  formed  part  of  the  drapery  ^op.  The 
entire  premises  formed  one  block  of  buildings.  The  defendant  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
drapery  shop  when  the  complainant  approached.  She  went  to  him  and  asked  if  she  could 
have  speech  with  him  ;  the  defendant  turned  and  led  the  way  into  his  private  office,  and  when 
they  got  there  she  adced  if  she  were  addressing  Mr.  John  Sweeney.  He  made  no  reply, 
but  ordered  her  in  a  violent  manner  to  leave,  and  turned  her  towards  the  door.  She  had  no 
•opportunity  to  produce  her  warrant  of  authority,  and  she  was  not  asked  for  it.  When  the 
complainant.  Miss  Deane,  and  Constable  McCaughey  were  on  the  street,  the  defendant  again 
'  molested  and  abused  them.  The  defendant  contended  that  the  drapery  shop  was  not  a  factory, 
-and  he  proved  that  no  hosiery  work  was  given  out  there,  and  that  the  hosiery  giving-out 
department  was  disconnected  with  the  shop,  and  that  the  lad  employed  there  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  hosiery  giving-out  department,  and  that  there  was  a  man  in  charge  of  that.  The 
justices  on  this  evidence  dismissed  the  complaint  on  its  merits,  and  on  the  application  of  the 
oomplainant  stated  the  present  case. 

Morphy,  for  the  complainant ;  Henry,  Q.C.,  and  J.  Gallagher^  for  the  defendant. 

Cited.— 41  Vict.  c.  16,  s.  68  (4),  93  ;  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  75,  s.  27  ;  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  46,  s.  13  (2) 
-59  &  60  Vict.  c.  44,  s.  10 ;  58  &  59  Vict.  c.  37,  s.  42. 

Palles,  (LB.,  said  that  in  the  view  the  Court  took  of  the  matter  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  review  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  to  go  through  the  various  Acts  and  sections  cited.    The 

judgment  of  the  Justices  was  based  on  two  points,  and  on  one  of  these  they  were  wrong.  They 
had  been  of  opinion  that  on  the  construction  of  section  68,  sub-section  4,  of  41  Vict.  c.  96«  the 
only  place  in  which  an  inspector  could  make  the  enquiries,  or  the  examination  mentioned  in 
the  section,  was  in  the  place  where  the  work  was  actually  given  out.  In  his  opinion  there  was 
nothing,  in  the  section  which  cotild  restrict  its  operation  in  this  way.  The  determination  of  the 
magistrates  was  based  on  an  erroneous  view  of  a  matter  which  was  material  to  the  decision  of 
the  case,  and  the  Court  would,  therefore,  send  the  case  back  to  the  Justices  to  proceed  therein 
^iccording  to  law.  It  would  be  sent  back,  not  for  a  conviction,  but  for  the  re-hearing,  and  the 
re-determination  of  the  case  by  the  Justices.    They  would  add  to  the  order  an  expression  of 

^e  opinion  of  the  Court  that  sub«-section  (4)  of  section  68  of  the  41  Vict.  c.  16,  did  not  confine 
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or  reBtrict  the  place  where  the  enquiries  or  examination  mentioned  in  it  could  be  made  to*  that 
place  where  the  work  was  actually  given  out.  The  4asticeB  would  then  decide  the  case  having 
regard  to  this  opinion  of  the  Court.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  one  in  which  he  should  make  any  order  as  to  costs. 

2.  Sqtdre  v.  Sweeney. 
High  Court  op  Justice  in  Ibblahd  (Queen's  Bench  Division— Cbown  Side), 

June  27th,  1900. 
Before  Palles,  C.B.,  Andrews  and  Johnson,  JJ. 

Truck  Act,  1831,  section  3 — Paying  a  worker  otherwise  than  in  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

[Copy  of  the  Order  of  the  Court.] 

Magistrates'  case,  dated  April  30th,  19C0,  stated  by  certain  of  the  Justices  of  the  County  of 
Donegal,  from  the  Petty  Sessions  holden  in  and  for  the  Petty  Sessions  District  of  Dungloe,  in 
said  county,  on  or  about  the  6th  day  of  March,  1900,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  grounds  of 
their  determination  dismissing,  on  the  merits,  the  complaint  that  defendant,  being  an  employer 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Truck  Acts,  did  pay  Mrs.  Mary  McGeehan,  an  artificer  within  the 
meaning  of  the  said  Acts,  otherwise  than  in  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

Friday,  22nd. — Mr.  E.  Morphy  (with  whom  was  the  Solicitor-General,  Q.C.)  opens  case  for 

appellants. 
Tuesday,  26th. — Mr.  Morphy  continues ;  Mr.  Gallagher  (with  whom  was  Sergt.  Dodd,  Q.C.)- 

heard  for  respondent ;  Sergt.  Dodd,  Q.C,  heard  on  same  side. 
Wednesday,  27th. — Sergt.  Dodd,  Q.C,  resumes  ;  Mr.  E.  Morphy  heard  in  reply. 

Whereupon,  on  reading  the  case  stated,  and  the  Court,  having  heard  and  determined  the 

Question  of  law  arising  thereon,  is  of  opinion  that  the  reasons  given  by  the  majority  of  the 
ustices  for  tbeii;  determination  are  not  correct  in  point  of  law  ;  but  it  appearing  to  the  Court 
that  there  was  not  any  evidence  that  said  Mary  McGeehan  was  an  artificer  within  the  meaning 
of  the  1  3r  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  37,  and  that  the  said  determination  in  itself  was  correct  in  point  of 
law,  and  Consequently,  there  not  being  any  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  a  conviction,  it  is 
therefore  considered  and  adjudged  by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  here  that  the  said  Justices 
were  correct  in  point  of  law  in  their  said  determination.  And  the  determination  of  the  said 
Justices  in  the  premises  is  by  the  Court  now  here  affirmed. 

The  respondent  to  have  against  the  appellant  the  costs  of  the  argument  of  this  case  only 
(excluding  the  other  proceedings)  when  taxed  by  the  Master  of  the  Crown  Office. 

3.  Traoey  v.  Pretty  &  Sons. 
High  Court  op  Justice  (Queen's  Bench  Division),  January  11th  and  18th,  1901. 
Before  Lord  Alverstone,  C.J.,  Grantham,  Bruce,  Darling,  and  Phillimore,  JJ. 

[1901],  1  Q.B.,  444. 

Factory  Acts — Factory — Provision  of  sanitary  conveniences — Failure  of  sanitary  authority 
to  take  proceedings  on  notice  from  Factory  Inspector — Power  of  Factory  Inspector  to  make 
requirement — Jurisdiction  of  Justices  to  inquire  into  sufficiency  of  sanitary  accommodation 
— ^Appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  from  requirement  of  Factory  Inspector — Public  Health  Act 
1875  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55),  section  38— Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict, 
c.  16),  section  4 — Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  59)  sections 
7,  22— Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  75),  section  2— Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1895  (58  &  59  Vict.  c.  37),  sections  3,  35. 

By  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act^  1891,  section  2,  stih-section  2,  where  notice  of  an  act^ 
neglect^  or  default  is  given  by  a  factory  inspector  under  section  4  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  J  878,  to  a  sanitary  authority,  and  proceedings  are  not  taken  tvithin  a 
reasonable  time  for  punishing  or  remedying  the  acty  neglect,  or  default,  the  inspector  may 
take  *'  t?ie  like  proceedings  for  punishing  or  remedying  the  same  as  the  sanitary  authority 
might  have  laken'^  A  factory  insjyector  having  given  notice  to  a  sanitary  authority  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  sanitary  accommodation  in  a  certain  factory  tvithin  their  district^ 
and  the  sanitary  authority  not  having  taken  within  a  reasonable  time  any  proceedings 
f;/r  punishing  or  remedying  the  same,  t/ie  inspectoi*  gave  notice  to  the  factory  owner  under 
this  sub-sectum  and  under  section  22  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890^. 
which  had  been  adopted  in  the  district,  requiring  him  to  erect  certain  specified  sanitary 
conveniences,  and  on  his  neglect  to  comply  with  the  notice  summoned  him  before  justices  in 
petty  sessions : — 

Held  (fjy  Lord  Alverstone,  CJ.,  Grantluxm,  Bruce,  and  Darling,  JJ^  Phillimore,  J. 
dissenting),  that  the  Justices  had  no  jurisdictum  to  inquire  into  the  suitability  or  sufficiency 
of  the  sanitary  accommodation  existing  at  the  factory,  or  required  by  the  notice  of  the 
inspector. 

Semble,  that  an  ajjpeal  lies  to  quarter  sessions  under  section  7  of  the  Public  Health  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1S^?0,  from  the  requirement  of  the  factory  inspector  in  such  a  case. 
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Case  stated  by  justiceB  of  Ipswich,  who  had  dismissed  an  information  and  complaint  by 
Anna  Tracey,  one  of  Her  Majesty^s  Inspectors  of  factories  and  workshops,  that  the  occupiers 
of  a  building  used  as  a  manufactory  situate  in  the  borough,  at  the  said  building,  on  July  16th, 
1899,  and  on  divers  subsequent  days,  had  unlawfully  neglected  or  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  a  certain  notice  in  writing,  dated  May  15th,  1899,  given  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same,  and  to  section  22, 
sub-section  2,  of  the  Public  Health*  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  requiring  the  occupiers,  within 
two  months  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  to  provide  the  Imilding  with  suitable  and  sufficient 
■accommodation  in  the  way  of  sanitary  conveniences,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed  or  in  attendance  at  the  building,  and  with  proper  separate  accommodation  for  persons 
of  each  sex,  and  for  that  purpose  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  females  so  employed  or  in 
attendance  eighteen  additional  water-closets,  with  proper  fittings  and  appurtenances. 

The  following  facts  were  proved  or  admitted : — ^The  respondents  were  the  occupiers  of  the 
building  which  was  used  as  a  corset  factory.  The  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 
had  been  adopted  in  the  borough  of  Ipswich.  •  The  building  in  question  was  a  factory  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  1878  to  1895,  and  was  situate  within  the 
sanitary  district  of  the  Ipswich  urban  sanitary  authority.  The  appellant  was  an  inspector 
under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  1878  to  1895.  The  notice  prescribed  by  section  4  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  was  given  to  the  sanitary  authority  by  means  of  a  letter 
dated  March  2nd,  1899,  of  which,  so  far  as  material,  the  following  is  a  copy  :  "  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  on  visiting  the  corset  factory  occupied  by  Messrs.  Pretty  &  Sons,  and  situated  at 
Tower  Ramparts,  Ipswich,  the  undermentioned  sanitary  matters  appear  to  require  attention  : — 
Insufficient  sanitary  accommodation  provided  for  women — 730  women  when  visited ;  full 
number,  1,000.  Fourteen  sanitary  conveniences  provided."  It  appeared  to  the  appellant  that 
the  acts,  neglects,  and  defaults  alleged  in  the  letter  of  March  2nd,  1899,  were  punishable  or 
remediable  under  the  laws  relating  to  public  health,  but  not  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1878.  Proceedings  were  not  taken  by  the  sanitary  authority  upon  the  notice,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  sanitary  accommodation  for  women,  against  the  owners 

-  or  occupiers  of  the  factory.  It  appeared  to  the  appellant  that  the  provisions  of  section  22,  sub- 
section 1,  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  were  not  complied  with  on  May 
15th,  1899,  in  the  case  of  the  factory.  The  appellant  gave  a  written  notice  to  the  respondents, 
the  occupiers  of  the  factory,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  Factory  Department,  Home  Office,  London,  S.W. 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  factories,  acting  in  pursuance  M 
section  i  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  section  2  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1891,  and  section  3  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895,  hereby  give  you  notice  under 
section  22,  sub-section  2,  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  that  the  provisions 
of  section  22,  sub-section  J ,  of  that  Act  are  not  complied  with  in  the  building  of  which  you  are 
occupier,  uaed  as  a  manufactory,  and  situated  at  Tower  Ramparts,  Ipswich,  the  same  being  a 
factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878  ;  and  I  hereby  require  you, 
within  two  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  to  provide  the  said  butlding  with 
sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation  in  the  way  of  sanitary  conveniences,  having  regard  to 
the  number  of  persons  employed  or  in  attendance  at  the  said  building,  and  with  proper  separate 
accommodation  for  persons  of  each  sex,  and  for  that  purpose  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
females  so  employed  or  in  attendance  eighteen  additional  water-closets,  with  proper  fittings  and 
appurtenances.  If  you  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  this  notice  you  will  be  liable  for  such 
-default  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  and  to  a  daily  penalty  not  exceeding  40s,,  and 
proceedings  will  be  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  said  section  22  of  the  Public  Health  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890,  to  recover  the  same. 

"Anna  Traoby. 

"  To  Messrs.  Pretty  &  Sons,  Limited, 
"  May  15th,  1899." 

The  respondents  neglected  or  refused  to  comply  with  the  last-mentioned  notice. 

On  behalf  of  the  appellant  it  was  contended  on  the  above  stated  facts  that  the  court  of 
-summary  jurisdiction  had  no  jurisdiction  to  hear  evidence  upon  or  decide  the  question  of  the 
suitability  or  sufficiency  of  the  accommodation  in  the  way  of  sanitary  conveniences  existing  in 
the  factory,  or  the  necessity  for  the  further  accommodation  required  by  the  notice  dated  May 
15th,  1899,  and  that  these  questions  were  by  law  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  appellant.  On 
behalf  of  the  respondents  it  was  contended  that  the  matters  were  questions  of  fact  which  the 
justices  had  jurisdiction  to  decide  upon  evidence  to  be  giv^n  before  them. 

The  justices  decided  in  favour  of  the  contcDtions  of  the  respondents,  and  accordingly  heard 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  appellant  and  the  respondents,  and  upon  that  evidence  dismissed  the 
summons  and  ordered  the  appellant  to  pay  £6  4s.  costs.  The  justices  found  as  facts :  (1)  That 
the  existing  sanitary  accommodation  in  the  factory  was  suitable  and  sufficient;  (2)  That  the 
sanitary  authority  had  made  all  due  inquiry  into  the  suitability  and  sufficiency  of  the  sanitary 
accommodation  existing  in  the  factory,  and  had  found  the  accommodation  to  be  suitable  and 
sufficient.  The  question  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  whether  the  justices  had  jurisdiction 
to  hear  evidence  upon  or  decide  the  question  of  suitability  or  sufficiency  of  the  accomUi.odation 

-  existing  in  the  factory,  or  required  by  the  notice.* 

•  By  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (:?8  k  39  Vict,  o.  55),  Bection  88,  "  Where  it  appears  to  any  local  authority  by  the 
report  of  their  surveyor  that  any  house  is  used  or  intended  to  be  Used  as  a  factory  or  buildmg  in  which  persons  of 
both  sexes  are  employed  or  intended  to  be  employed  at  one  time  in  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  the  local 
authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  by  written  notice,  require  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  house  within  the  time 
therein  specified,  to  construct  a  sufficient  number  of  water-olosete,  earth-closets,  or  privies  and  ashpits  for  the 
separate  use  of  each  sex.  Any  person  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  such  notice  sliall  be  liable  for  each 
default  to  a  penalty  not  exoeeiding  £20,  and  to  a  further  penalty  not  exceeding  404.  for  every  day  during  whish  the 
default  is  continued." 

By  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  o.  16),  section  4,  "  Where  it  appears  to  an  Inspector  under 
.this  Act  that  any  act,  neglect,  or  default  in  relation  to  any  drain,  water^doset,  earth-closet,  privy,  sAhpit,  water 
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The  Attorney-General  (Sir  R.  B.  Finlay,  Q.C.),  (H.  Sutton  and  R.  1).  Muir  with  him),  for  the- 
api>ellant. — The  juBtices  had  no  jurisdiction  to  enquire  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  sanitary 
accommodation  nor  into  the  necessity  for  the  requirement;  as  to  that  the  Factory  Inspector  i& 
the  sole  judge,  subject  to  an  appeal  from  the  requirement  to  quarter  sessions.  The  course  of 
proceedings  followed  by  the  Inspector  in  this  case  was  first  to  give  notice  to  the  sanitary 
authority  that  the  accommodation  in  the  way  of  sanitary  conveniences  as  prescribed  by  section 
4  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  at  the  factory  was  insufficient.  That  notice  left  the 
'  duty  of  inquiry  and  taking  action  to  the  sanitary  authority.    As  the  sanitary  authority  took  no 

steps  in  the  matter,  the  Factory  Inspector  then  acted  under  section  2  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1891,  and  made  the  requirement  contained  in  the  letter  of  May  15th  on  the 
respondents.  The  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  having  been  adopted  in  the 
borough,  section  38  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  is  repealed,  and  the  only  proceedings  which 
can  be  taken  by  the  sanitary  authority  are  under  section  22  of  the  later  Act.  The  requirement 
of  the  sanitary  authority  under  that  Act  was  by  section  7,  made  subject  to  an  appeal  to  quarter 
sessions;  and  aa  the  power  given  to  the  Factory  Inspector  by  the  Act  of  1891  is  a  power  to  take 
the  like  proceedings,  those  words  would  make  the  requirement  given  by  the  Factory  Inspector 
also  subject  to  an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions.  No  such  appeal  having  been  made,  there  is  no 
power  to  go  behind  the  requirement  before  the  justices. 

Macmorran,  Q.C.  (E.  E.  Wild  with  him),  for  the  respondents. — In  proceedings  taken  under 
section  38  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the  justices  could  inquire  into  the  sufficiency  of  the 
acconmiodation  provided  (Hargreaves  v.  Taylor;*  St.  Luke's  Vestry  v.  Lewist).  The  only 
cases  were  they  could  not  do  so  was  where,  under  section  268  of  that  Act,  there  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  There  is  no  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
proceedings  under  section  22  of  the  Act  of  1890,  the  only  appeal  being  to  quarter  sessions  under 
section  7.  Section  4  of  the  Factory  Act,  1878,  had  no  application  to  section  38  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875.  Where  the  Act  of  1890  has  not  been  adopted  the  old  proceedings  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  must  be  taken,  and  the  factory  owner  would  be  able  to  raise  all  these 
questions.  Can  it  be  that  where,  as  here,  the  Act  has  been  adopted  he  has  no  such  rights  ? 
Secondly,  there  has  been  here  no  act,  neglect,  or  default  in  relation  to  a  water-closet  which 
would  entitle  the  Factory  Inspector  to  act  under  section  4  of  the  Factory  Act,  1878.  The  mere 
neglect  to  provide  sufficient  water-closets  is  not  a  "  neglect  in  relation  to  any  water-closet." 

•  It  cannot  have  been  intended  that  the  Factory  Inspector  should  override  the  considered 

decision  of  the  sanitary  authority,  who  may  have  decided  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  take 
proceedings  to  punish  the  factory  owner.  They  have  "  taken  proceedings  "  within  the  meaning 
of  the  section  if  they  have  considered  the  matter  and  decided  against  the  Factory  Inspector. 
Section  7  only  gives  an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions  from  the  requirement  of  a  local  authority, 
and  it  would  be  straining  language  to  make  that  section  give  an  appeal  from  the  requirement 
of  a  Factory  Inspector. 

supply,  nnisanoe,  or  other  matter  in  a  factory  or  workshop  is  punishable  or  remediable  under  the  law  relating  to- 
publio  health,  but  not  under,  tl^is  Act,  that  Inspector  shall  ^iye  notice  in  writing  of  such  act,  neglect,  or  deiault  to 
the  sanitary  authority  in  whose  district  the  factory  or  workshop  is  situate ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sanitary 
authority  to  make  such  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  notice,  and  take  sudi  action  thereon,  as  to  that  authority  may 
seem  proper  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law " 

By  the  Publio  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  69),  section  7,  "  (1.)  Any  person  aggrieyed — 
(a)  by  any  order,  judgment,  determination,  or  requirement  of  a  local  authority  under  this  Act ;  (b)  by  the  withholding 
of  any  order,  certificate,  licence,  consent,  or  approval,  which  may  be  made,  granted,  or  given  by  a  local  authority 
under  this  Act ;  Qc)  by  any  conviction  or  order  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  under  any  provision  of  this  Act— 
may  appeal  in  manner  provided  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions.  (2.)  This  section ' 
shall  not  apply  in  cases  where  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  under  section  268  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875;* 

By  section  22,  "  (1.)  Every  building  used  as  a  workshop  or  manufactory,  or  where  persons  are  employed  or  intended 
to  be  employed  in  any  trade  or  business,  whether  erected  before  or  after  the  adoption  of  this  part  of  this  Act,  in  any 
district,  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation  in  the  way  of  sanita^  conveniences,  having 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in,  or  in  attendance  at,  such  building,  and  also  where  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  employed  or  intended  to  be  employed  or  in  attendance,  with  proper  separate  aooommodation  for  persons  of 
each  sex.  (2.)  Where  it  appears  to  an  urban  authority  on  the  report  of  their  surveyor  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  are  not  complied  with  in  the  case  of  any  building  the  urban  authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  by  written 
notice,  require  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  such  building  to  make  sndw  alterations  and  additions  therein  as  may  be 
required  to  give  such  sufficient,  suitable,  and  proper  accommodation  as  aforesaid.  (3.)  Any  person  who  neglects  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  any  such  notice  shall  be  liable  for  such  default  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  and  to  a  daily 
penalty  not  exceeding  -kOs,  C^.)  Where  this  section  is  in  force  section  38  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  shall  be 
repealed." 

By  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  75),  section  2,  "  (1.)  Section  4  of  the  principal  Act  shall 
apply  to  workshops  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman  Uierein,  and  to 
laundries.  (2.)  Where  notice  of  an  act,  neglect,  or  default  is  given  by  an  Inspector  under  the  said  section  4  as 
amended  by  this  Act  to  a  sanitary  authority,  and  proceedings  are  not  taken  within  a  reasonable  time  for  punishing  or 
temedying  the  act,  neglect,  or  default,  the  Inspector  may  teke  the  like  proceedings  for  punishing  or  remedying  the 
•ame  as  the  sanitary  authority  might  have  taken,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  sanitai^  authority  all  such 
expenses  in  and  about  the  proceeding^  as  the  Inspector,  incurs  and  are  not  recovered  from  any  other  person,  and  have 
not  been  incurred  in  any  unsuccessful  proceedings.'* 

By  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895  (58  &  59  Vict.  c.  37),  section  3,  "  (1.)  Where  notice  of  an  act,  neglect,  or 
default  is  g^ven  by  an  Inspector  under  section  4  of  the  principal  Act  to  a  sanitary  authority  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  sanitary  authority  to  inform  the  Inspector  of  the  proceedings  taken  in  consequence  of  the  notice.  (2.)  In  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  1891  for  the  words  *  within  a  reasonable  time  *  shall  be  substituted  the  words  ^  within  one  month.' " 

By  section  35,  "  (1.)  In  every  place  where  section  22  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  is  not  in 
force  every  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
conveniences,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  or  in  attendance  at  the  factory  or  workshop,  and 
also  where  persons  of  both  sexes  are  employed  or  intended  to  be  employed,  or  in  attendance,  with  proper  separate- 
avcon^nodation  for  persons  of  each  sex.  (2.)  A  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  ot  this  EectioB< 
.'-^all  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  tlie  principal  Act. 
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The  Attorney-Qeneral,  in  reply. — ^There  is  no  hardship  in  saying  that  the  question  of  the 
safficiency  of  the  accommodation  provided  cannot  be  inquired  into  by  the  justices  (Hargreaye^ 
V.  Taylor*  ;  Bogle  v.  Sherborne  Local  Boardf  ;  Robinson  v.  Sunderland  Corporation^  ;  Stroud 
V.  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works§). 

Cur.  adv.  vuU. 

January  18th,  Lord  Alverstoue,  C.J.,  read  the  following  judgment : — This  case  raises,  in 
my  opinion,  questions  of  very  considerable  difficulty,  and  I  express  my  judgment  with  great 
hesitation.  After  the  best  consideration  I  can  give  I  have,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  appellant  is  entitled  to  judgment.  The  substantial  question  which  arises  is  whether 
upon  a  summons  for  penalties  under  sub-section  3  of  section  22  of  the  Public  Health  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890,  for  neglect  to  comply  with  a  notice  given  by  a  Factory  Inspector,  it  is 
competent  for  the  magistrates  to  receive  evidence  upon  the  merits  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
sanitary  accommodation  required  by  such  notice.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
powers  of  the  Factory  Inspector  in  the  matter  are  given  by  reference  to  the  powers  of  the 
sanitary  authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act ;  and  we  have  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
powers  of  the  sanitary  authority  are  transferred  under  the  general  words  used.  Certain  other 
incidental  points  arise  which  I  will  consider  in  the  course  of  my  judgment.  In  dealing  with 
cases  of  legislation  by  reference,  I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the  primary  consideration  to  be  kept  in 
view  is  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the  amending  legislation,  as  this  affords  some  guide  as 
to  whether  a  wide  or  narrow  interpretation  is  to  be  put  upon  general  words  or  expressions 
capable  of  a  wider  or  narrower  meaning.  By  the  4th  section  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1878,  it  IS  provided  that  where  it  appears  to  an  Inspector  under  the  Act  that  any  neglect 
or  default  in  relation  to  any  water-closet,  earth-closet,  or  other  matter  in  the  factory  or  work- 
shop is  punishable  or  remediable  under  the  law  relating  to  public  health,  and  not  under  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  the  Inspector  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  such  act,  neglect, 
or  default  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sanitary 
authority  to  make  such  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  notice  and  take  such  action  thereon  as  to 
the  authority  may  seem  proper  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law.  By  the  same  section  it  is 
provided  that  an  Inspector  under  the  Act  may,  for  the  purposes  of  the  section,  take  with  him  to 
the  factory  a  medical  officer,  of  health,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  other  officer  of  the  sanitary 
authority.  The  material  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  public  health  which  were  in  force  at 
that  time,  namely,  at  the  passing  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  are  to  be  found  in 
sections  35,  ;^i6,  and  38  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  The  most  material  section  is  the  38th, 
which  provided  that,  where  it  appeared  to  any  local  authority,  by  the  report  of  their  surveyor 
that  any  house  was  used  or  intended  to  be  used  as  a  factory  in  which  persons  of  both  sexes 
were  employed,  the  local  authority  might,  if  they  thought  fit,  by  written  notice  require  the 
owner,  within  a  time  specified  in  the  notice,  to  construct  a  sufficient  number  of  water-closets, 
earth-closets,  or  privies  for  the  separate  use  of  each  sex.  The  section  provided  a  penalty  for 
neglect  to  comply  with  such  notice.  No  appeal  was  provided  against  the  requirements  of  the 
local  authority  under  this  Act.  3y  section  22  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 
which  is  the  section  under  which  the  question  in  this  case  arises,  further  powers  were  given  to 
the  sanitary  authority.  Sub-section  1  of  that  section  provides  that  every  building  used  as  a 
workshop  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
conveniences,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  also  where  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  employed,  with  proper  separate  accommodation  for  persons  of  each  sex.  It  further 
provides  by  sub-section  2,  that  where  it  appears  to  an  urban  authority  on  the  report  of  their 
surveyor  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  not  complied  with,  they  may,  by  written  notice 
require  the  owner  or  occupier  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions  therein  as  may  be  required 
to  give  such  sufficient,  suitable,  and  proper  accommodation.  Sub-section  3  prescribes  a  penalty 
for  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  such  notice.  Pausing  for  a  moment,  it  was  contended  on 
behalf  of  the  respondents  that  under  this  section  the  urban  authority  could  only  give  a  general 
notice  requiring  the  owner  or  occupier  to  provide  sufficient  and  proper  accommodation ;  on 
behalf  of  the  appellants  it  was  contended  that  the  urban  authority  must,  by  the  notice,  specify 
the  alterations  and  additions  which  they  require  to  be  made.  I  think  the  latter  view  is  correct. 
The  section  provides  a  penalty  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  notice.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  inconsistent  with  such  an  enactment  that  the  notice  should  be  in  general  terms  only, 
as  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  would  in  that  case  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  he  could 
avoid  the  liability  to  a  penalty.  But  in  addition,  by  section  7  of  the  same  Act,  an  appeal  to 
quarter  sessions  is  given  against  any  requirement  of  a  local  authority,  and  I  think  that  it  was 
intended  that  on  such  an  appeal  not  only  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  some  additional 
accommodation  but  also  the  reasonableness  or  propriety  of  the  amount  of  the  accommodation 
required  by  the  notice  might  be  raised.  It  was  further  contended  before  us  on  behalf  of  the 
respondents  that  section  4  of  the  Act  of  1878  did  not  apply  to  this  section ;  that  section  4 
enabled  notice  to  be  given  only  in  the  case  of  some  neglect  or  default  in  relation  to  an  existing 
water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy,  or  ashpit,  and  not  in  relation  to  alleged  insufficiency  of 
accommodation.  In  my  opinion  this  contention  is  unsound.  I  think  the  Factory  Inspector 
may  give  notice  to  the  sanitary  authority  in  respect  of  a  neglect  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  a 
factory  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub-section  1  of  section  22  of  the  Act  of  1890.  I  may 
further  point  out  that  this  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  provisions  of  section  35 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895,  which  provides  that  in  every  place  where  section  22  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  is  not  in  force,  every  factory  or  workshop  where 
persons  of  both  sexes  are  employed  shall  have  separate  accommodation,  and  that  a  factory  or 
workshop  in  which  there  is  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  occupied  in 
conformity  with  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878.  If  section  22  of  the  Act  of  1890  is  in 
force  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  must  be  governed  by  that  section.     Thus  far  I  have 
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only  considered  the  powers  which  were  given  to  the  Factory-  Inspector  to  put  the  sanitary 
antiiority  in  motion ;  bat  by  sab-section  2  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  1891,  ander  which  the 
particalar  question  in  this  case  arises,  it  is  provided  that  where  notice  of  an  act,  neglect,  or 
default  is  given  by  the  Factory  Inspector  under  section  4  of  the  Act  of  1878  to  a  sanitary 
authority,  and  proceedings  are  not  taken  within  a  reasonable  time  (fixed  by  sub-section  2  of 
section  3  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895,  at  one  month)  for  punishing  or  remedying 
the  act,  neglect,  or  default,  the  Inspector  may  take  the  like  proceedings  for  punishing  or 
remedying  as  the  sanitary  authority  might  have  taken.  The  question  which  arises  in  this  case 
is,  whether  the  words  "like  proceedings  for  punishing  or  remedying"  are  confined  to  legal 
proceedings  in  respect  of  the  neglect  of  an  owner  or  occupier  to  comply  with  the  notice  given 
by  an  urban  authority  under  sub-section  2  of  section  22  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1890,  or 
whether  they  give  the  Factory  Inspector  the  right  himself  to  give  a  notice  under  sub-section  2 
of  section  22  of  the  Act  of  1890  requiring  alterations  and  additions  to  be  made.  The  question 
is,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  very  great  difficulty.  The  word  "proceedings"  is  not  the  word  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  as  applicable  to  a  notice  or  requirement.  Moreover,  unless  a 
requirement  given  by  a  Factory  Inspector  is  subject  to  the  appeal  to  quarter  sessions,  under 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  1890,  as  in  the  case  of  a  requirement  by  the  local  authority,  I  should 
without  hesitation  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Factory  Inspector  was  not  entitled  to  give 
such  notice.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  Legislature  could  not,  without  express  words,  make 
the  opinion  of  a  Factory  Inspector  as  to  the  amount  of  accommodation  required  final  and 
conclusive  upon  the  factory  owner  or  occupier.  But  the  words  in  sub -section  2  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  1891  are,  "the  like  proceedings  for  punishing  or  remedying  the  same,"  and  unless 
we  hold  that  the  Factory  Inspector  may  give  the  notice  provided  bj'  sub-section  2  of  section  22 
of  the  Act  of  1890,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  giving  no  effect  to  the  words  "  proceedings 
for  remedjnng"  as  disUngaished  from  panishing.  It  is  here,  I  think,  that  we  get  assistance  in 
considering  what  is  the  general  tendency  and  scope  of  the  legislation.  By  the  Act  of  1878  the 
Factory  Inspector  could  only  give  notice  to  the  sanitary  authority.  The  sanitary  authority 
could  only  ^ive  a  general  notice  to  the  factory  owner.  By  the  Act  of  1890  further  powers  are 
given  to  the  siinitary  authority,  and  an  appeal  is  provided  against  the  requirement.  Section  2 
of  the  Act  of  1891  appears  to  deal  with  the  case  where  the  sanitary  authority  for  some  reason 
or  other  does  not  take  sufficient  steps  to  exercise  their  powers,  and  I  think  we  can  gather  from 
this  course  of  legislation  that  it  was  intended  to  supplement  the  powers  of  the  sanitary 
authority  by  giving  the  Factory  Inspector  an  independent  power  of  taking  proceedings  for 
remedying  and  punishing  in  cases  in  which  the  sanitary  authority  neglected  to  act.  It  was 
contended  before  us  by  the  respondents  that  no  appeal  was  given  in  the  case  of  a  notice  of 
requirement  served  by  the  Factory  Inspector.  I  have  already  said  that  if  I  had  come  to  this 
conclusion  I  should  not  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  appellant ;  but  if  the  view  which  I  have 
taken  is  correct — namely,  that  the  Factory  Inspector  stunds  in  the  place  of  the  local  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  notice  of  requirement  under  sub-section  2  of  section  22  of  the  Act 
of  1890 — then,  in  my  opinion,  the  words  "  like  proceedings  "  would  render  any  such  notice  the 
subject  of  appeal  under  section  7  of  the  same  Act.  If  this  view  be  correct,  effect  would  be 
given  to  that  which  I  gather  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  without  any  injustice 
to  the  factory  or  workshop  owner.  The  notice  given  by  the  Factory  Inspector  will  be  subject 
to  appeal,  and,  if  not  appealed  against,  would  have  the  same  effect  as  a  notice  given  by  the 
sanitary  authority.  There  remains  one  other  contention  of  the  respondents  which  must  be 
noticed.  It  was  urged  that  upon  the  hearing  of  a  summons  under  sub-section  3  of  section  22 
of  the  Act  of  1890,  founded  upon  the  lUotice  given  by  the  urban  sanitary  authority  or  the 
Factory  Inspector,  the  question  of  the  necessity  for,  or  reasonableness  of,  the  requirements 
specified  in  such  notice  could  be  examined.  That  such  question  cannot  be  raised  in  the  case  of 
a  notice  of  requirement  given  by  a  sanitary  authority  is,  in  my  opinion,  decided  not  only  by 
the  terms  of  the  section  itself,  but  by  a  long  series  of  decisions  referred  to  by  the  Attorney- 
General  in  reply.  Upon  such  a  summons,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  question  which  could  be 
raised  is,  whether  there  has  been  a  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  such  notice.  Any 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  requirements  must  be  raised,  if  at  all,  by  appeal  to  quarter 
sessions.  I  do  not  think,  moreover,  that  the  argument  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  case  of 
a  notice  given  by  the  Factory  Inspector  in  this  respect  can  be  maintained.  It  was  urged  that 
because  such  a  question  would  be  open,  in  the  case  of  proceedings  taken  under  section  81  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  in  respect  of  a  breach  of  section  35  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1895,  it  ought  also  to  be  open  in  the  case  of  proceedings  taken  by  a  Factory 
Inspector  under  sub-section  3  of  section  22  of  the  Act  of  1890.  For  the  reasons  I  have  given 
in  the  earlier  part  of  my  judgment  I  do  not  think  this  contention  can  prevail.  I  think  that  if 
a  notice  can  be  given  by  a  Factory  Inspector  under  sub-section  2  of  section  22,  it  has  the  same 
effect,  if  not  appealed  against  for  all  purposes,  as  a  notice  given  by  the  sanitary  authority. 
For  the  above  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  judgment  should  be  given  for  the  appellant,  and 
the  case  remitted  to  the  magistrates. 

My  brother  Darling  concurs  in  this  judgment. 

Grantham,  J.,  read  the  following  judgment :— Having  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  my 
Lord's  judgment,  I  should  have  been  ready  to  accept  it,  and  simply  to  agree  with  it ;  but,  as  I 
wrote  my  judgment  last  June,  I  think  it  is  well  I  should  read  it,  though,  it  having  been 
written  then  in  the  hope  of  convincing  some  of  my  brothers  who  had  not  been  convinced  in 
the  argument  of  the  case,  it  goes  more  into  detail  than  I  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
go  at  the  present  time. 

The  difficulty  that  has  arisen  in  this  case  in  determining  the  power  of  Factory  Inspectors 
has  been  caused  entirely  by  the  system  unfortunately  so  often  adopted  in  the  present  day  of 
legislating  by  reference  to  other  Acts  and  by  incorporation  of  sections  of  earlier  Acts  of 
Parliament. 
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The  references  backwards  and  forwards  throughout  the  Acts  and  sections  of  Acts  in  dispute 
are  most  bewildering  and  perplexing,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  magistrates  misunder* 
stood,  as  I  think  they  did,  their  powers  in  the  proceedings  when  the  matter  came  before  them. 

If  the  history  of  the  factory  legislation  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  considered,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  the 
Legislature  has  advisedly  done  what  it  intended  to  do — namely,  gone  on  step  by  step  in  its 
endeavour  to  compel  the  owners  of  factories  to  put  them  in  a  healthy  and  sanitary  condition* 
Finding  its  earliest  efforts  often  frustrated  and  foiled  by  the  supineness  or  self-interest  of  the 
sanitary  authorities,  whose  aid  was  first  sought  to  carry  out  its  views,  the  Legislature  has  at 
last  adopted  more  drastic  measures  ;  and  as  the  Inspectors  have  been,  in  later  years  at  any  rate, 
always  selected  for  this  work  on  account  of  their  special  qualifications  for  it,  the  Legislature  as 
a  last  resort  has  placed  the  Inspectors  in  the  same  position  that  the  sanitary  authorities 
previously  occupied,  and  has  given  them  power  to  order  the  necessary  work  to  be  done,  and,  if 
not  done,  to  enforce  the  fines  leviable  for  the  breaches  of  the  law  in  failing  to  obey  the 
Inspector's  orders.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  experience  of  Factory  Inspectors  is 
gained  by  their  supervision  of  factories  over  the  whole  of  England,  w^hereas  the  surveyor  of 
the  local  authority  in  many  cases  has  no  experience  of  this  kind  whatever,  and  as  the  Legislature 
has  given  to  the  sanitary  authority  (as  many  legal  decisions  shew)  the  absolute  discretion  of 
determining  whether  work  is  to  be  done  or  not  subject  to  the  overriding  decision  of  the  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  this  same  power  should  not  be  confided 
to  the  more  experienced  Inspector. 

Not  only  is  the  sanitary  Inspector  often  inexperienced  in  the  special  requirements  of  factories 
to  make  them  properly  healthy  and  sanitary,  but  he  is  sometimes  liable  to  be  infiuenced  by  the 
factory  owner,  who  is  not  infrequently  one  of  the  leading  magistrates  of  the  borough  in  which 
the  factory  is  situate. 

Let  us  see,  therefore,  whether  the  sequence  of  legislation  does  or  does  not  bear  out  the  views 
which  I  have  thus  far  expressed. 

The  first  Factory  Act  was  passed  as  long  ago  as  1802  (42  Geo.  3,  c.  73).  That  Act  dealt  not 
only  with  the  morals  and  the  religious  teaching  of  those  working  in  factories,  but  also  with  the 
hours  of  labour  and  the  ventilation  and  light  of  the  factory.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of 
all  subsequent  factory  legislation.  It  was  amended  by  various  subsequent  Acts  till  we  come  to 
the  Act  of  19  <&  20  Vict.,  which  incorporated  most  of  the  preceding  Acts,  and  was  called  the 
Factory  Act  of  1856 ;  but  no  sooner  was  that  Act  passed  than  amendments  and  extensions 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  until,  after  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
we  come  to  the  Act  of  1878,  which  practically  repealed  all  former  Acts,  and,  codifying  as  it  did 
the  existing  legislation,  also  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  brought  more 
factories  within  the  purview  of  the  Act.  Unfortunately,  even  in  this  comprehensive  Act  of 
1878  the  Legislature  referred  back  to  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  and  incorporated  some  of 
its  sections  instead  of  making  a  complete  Act. 

The  Acts  now  applying  to  this  particular  matter  commence,  therefore,  with  the  Act  of  1875, 
section  38  of  which  is  in  these  words  :  [The  learned  judge  read  the  section,  and  continued : — ] 

That  Act  was  extended  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1890,  section  22  of  which  is  in  these 
words :  [The  learned  judge  read  the  section,  and  continued : — ] 

By  this  22nd  section,  therefore,  suitable  accommodation  was  to  be  provided  in  the  way  of 
sanitary  conveniences,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  any  factory  ;  and 
the  initiation  of  proceedings  is  to  be  on  the  report  of  the  surveyor  of  the  urban  authority,  which 
authority,  by  written  notice,  could  require  such  additions  to  be  made  as  would  provide  sufficient 
accommodation  in  the  factory,  the  enforcement  of  their  notice  being  by  application  for  penalties 
in  the  usual  way. 

By  these  Acts,  therefore,  the  local  authority  (that  is  to  say  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses 
in  a  borough  like  Ipswich)  had  power  in  such  a  factory  as  this,  by  written  notice,  to  compel  the 
owner  or  occupier  for  the  time  being  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  water-closets  for  each 
Bex  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  order.  There  was  no  appeal 
to  the  magistrates  against  this  order  ;  but,  under  section  7  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1890,**  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  order,  determination,  or  requirement"  of  a  local 
authority  under  the  Act  "  may  appeal  in  manner  provided  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts 
to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions." 

To  enforce  the  penalty,  however,  the  local  authority  had  to  apply  to  the  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  which  court  had,  however,  as  I  have  just  said,  no  power  to  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  the  order.  By  this  Act,  it  will  be  noted  that  it  was  left  to  the  surveyor  to  the  sanitary 
authority  to  report  to  the  local  authority,  and  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  the  surveyor,  an 
official  knowing  much,  perhaps,  of  bricks  and  mortar  and  of  drainage,  would  know  but  little  of 
factory  requirements ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  Act  of  1878  was  passed  it  was  evident  that  the 
Legislature  had  found  the  surveyor  of  the  local  authority  was  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
sanitary  deficiencies  and  requirements  of  factories,  for  by  the  4th  section  of  the  Factory  and 
Worksliop  Act  of  1878  it  is  expressly  provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Factory 
Inspector  to  give  notice  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  neglect  or  default  in  the  factory.  The 
section  reads  as  follows  :  [The  learned  judge  read  it,  and  continued  : — ] 

It  was  evidently  found,  therefore,  that  the  local  surveyor  was  remiss  in  giving  notice  or  in 
initiating  these  inquiries ;  so  he  was  supplanted,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  Factory  Inspector  was  given 
equal  powers  of  initiating  proceedings.  But  it  being  still  hoped  that  the  local  sanitary  authority 
would  see  that  proper  sanitary  requirements  were  provided  when  his  attention  was  officially 
drawn  by  the  Inspector  to  the  omission,  the  power  to  compel  the  owner  to  remedy  the  default 
was  still  left  with  the  sanitary  authority.     It  is  common  knowledge,  however,  that  in  many 
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cases  the  local  sanitai'y  authority  for  vai*iouB  reasons  decliued  to,  or  at  any  rate  did  not,  act, 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  because  the  influence  of  the  factory  owner  was  paramount  in  the  borough 
in  which  his  factory  was  situated,  and  sometimes  from  ignorance.  Hence  the  Legislature  had 
again  to  make  the  law  more  stringent,  and  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1891  was  passed. 

Section  2  reads  as  follows  :  [The  learned  judge  read  the  section,  and  continued  : — ]  In  other 
words,  it  having  been  found  that  the  local  authority  would  not  do  its  duty,  the  Factory  Inspector 
was  given  an  overriding  authority  to  get  the  work  done. 

Power  is  given,  it  will  be  noticed,  to  the  Factory  Inspector  to  take  the  like  proceedings  as  the 
sanitary  authority  might  have  taken  where  the  sanitary  authority  had  not  taken  proceedings 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  remedy  the  default  previously  notified  to  him.  To  find  out  the 
powers,  therefore,  that  the  Factory  Inspector  now  possesses,  we  have  only  to  refer  back  to  the 
previous  Acts  to  see  what  powers  the  sanitary  authority  previously  possessed.  Now,  by  the 
Public  Healtli  Act  of  1875  and  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  the  local  authority  had 
power  to  order  certain  work  to  be  done,  and,  the  order  being  made,  the  magistrates  had  no 
power  of  inquiring  into  the  reasonableness  or  not  of  the  order,  though  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  had  ;  yet  it  is  said  when  the  Factory  Inspector  gives  the  order  the  magistrates  have 
^  power  to  inquire  into  its  reasonableness.     In  other  words,  it  is  said  that  the  superior  authority 

is  to  have  less  power  than  the  inferior.  The  increased  powers  of  the  Inspector  do  not  end  here, 
however,  for  the  sanitary  authorities  having  evidently  excused  themselves  from  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  the  Inspector  on  the  ground  that  a  reasonable  time  had  not  elapsed  to  enable 
them  to  do  so,  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  they  were  to  take  these  proceedings  within  a  month 
instead  of  within  a  reasonable  time,  and,  in  order  that  they  should  not  keep  the  Inspectors  in 
the  dark  as  to  their  intentions,  they  were  also  bound  to  give  notice  to  the  Ins  pector  of  the 
proceedings  they  were  taking.  The  section  reads  thus  :  [The  learned  judge  read  section  3  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895,  and  continued  : — ]  What  proceedings  ?  How  can  it  be 
said  that  "proceedings"  meant  or  would  include  deliberations — deliberations  perhaps  resulting 
in  the  determination  not  to  proceed  ?  The  proceedings  referred  to  seem  to  me  to  be  clearly 
proceedings  to  remedy  the  neglect  or  default— in  fact,  the  notice  to  provide  the  required 
accommodation.  What  better  language  could  the  Legislature  have  adopted  if  it  intended  to 
give  the  Factory  Inspectors  the  power  it  purports  to  give  them ;  and  I  think  did  give  them  ? 
Whether  it  gave  them  rightly  or  not  is  no  question  for  us,  as  we  have  only  to  determine  whether 
the  power  was  given  or  not ;  but  as  it  might  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  Legislature  could 
not  have  intended  to  give  equal  powers  to  the  female  Factory  Inspectors  as  it  had  given  to  local 
surveyors  and  sanitary  authorities,  I  may  add  that  as  their  experience  is  gained,  like  that  of 
male  inspectors,  from  a  much  wider  area — namely,  all  the  factories  of  England — than  that  of 
the  local  authority,  whose  experience  is  very  likely  limited  to  the  one  factory  in  his  town,  their 
knowledge,  in  my  judgment,  is  likely  to  be  much  more  valuable  and  reliable  than  that  of  any 
local  authority,  or  of  the  local  surveyor  of  any  borough  in  England. 

When  the  case  was  first  argued  before  my  brother  Channell  and  me,  I  stated  that  I  was  of 
opinion  that  the  order  of  the  Factory  Inspector  was  subject  to  the  appeal  to  quarter  sessions 
given  to  any  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  a  local  authority,  because  the  Factory  Inspector 
has  to  take  like  proceedings  as  the  local  authority.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  now.  But  that 
is  not  the  question  we  have  to  determine,  which  is  whether  or  not  the  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  has  power  to  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  the  order  of  the  Factory  Inspector. 
But  as  the  question  of  whether  "like  proceedings"  included  the  like  liability  to  appeal  to 
quarter  sessions  was  not  argued  out  as  if  it  had  been  the  question  in  dispute,  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  bound  as  if  I  had  given  judgment  on  that  question. 

If  it  was  necessary  to  shew  the  reasonableness  of  the  requirements  of  the  Inspector  and  the 
ignorance  of  magistrates  of  the  usual  accommodation  provided  in  factories,  I  might  add  that  by 
a  report  I  have  before  me  I  find  that  whereas  one  water-closet  for  every  seventy  persons  was 
considered  by  the  magistrates  sufficient  in  this  case,  yet  in  London  and  all  the  principal  towns 
in  England  one  in  twenty  to  one  in  thirty  is  the  minimum  number  provided. 

With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  sub-section  2  of  section  2  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1891,  as  to  the  right  of  recovering  expenses  incurred  by  Factory  Inspectors  in  taking  proceedings 
being  limited  to  expenses  not  incurred  in  any  unsuccessful  proceeding,  I  do  not  feel  the  same 
difficulty  that  some  of  my  brothers  have  felt.  The  word  "  proceedings  "  is  not  limited  to  legal 
or  magisterial  proceedings,  but  includes  proceedings  taken  to  remedy  defaults  (the  same  that 
the  sanitary  authority  might  have  taken),  i.e.,  it  may  include  the  carrying  out  of  structural 
alterations  or  methods  adopted  to  remedy  defects  under  other  sections  of  the  Acts.  These 
alterations  or  methods  may  be  unsuccessful  to  remedy  the  particular  defect  complained  of,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  the  owner  of  the  factory  pay  for  them,  and  to  avoid  that 
unfairness  these  words  have  been,  it  seems  to  me,  inserted.  But  as  1  said  as  to  the  appeal  to 
quarter  sessions,  that  is  not  the  question  we  have  to  determine,  and  I  give  no  opinion  upon  it. 

For  these  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  the  case  must  go  back  to  the  magistrates  and  their 
decision  must  be  quashed,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  power  to  decide  as  to  sufficiency  or 
suitableness  of  the  accommodation. 

Bruce,  J.,  read  the  following  judgment : — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
should  be  for  the  appellant. 

I  think  that  the  justices  had  no  jurisdiction  to  hear  evidence  upon  or  to  decide  the  question 
of  the  suitability  or  sufficiency  of  the  accommodation  existing  in  the  factory.  The  offence 
charged  is  an  offence  against  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 
section  22.  One  difficulty  in  the  case  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  alleged  offence  is 
an  offence  against  the  provisions  contained  in  one  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  while  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  method  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  reference  must  be  made  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Factory  Acts. 
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It  IB  a  little  difficult  to  fit  together  the  two  series  of  enactments.     But  the  best  way  of 
arriving  at  a  right  conclusion  is  to  consider  the  various  provisions  one  by  one. 

The  section  I  have  abeady  mentioned — section  22  of  the  Public  He>alth  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1890 — is  the  first  to  be  considered,  and  I  think  that  the  ultimate  decision  in  the  case  must 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  construction  of  that  section.  The  section  requires  by  its  1st 
sub-section  that  every  building  used  as  a  workshop  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  accommo- 
dation in  the  way  of  sanitary  conveniences.  The  2nd  sub-section  enacts  that,  where  it  appears 
to  an  urban  authority  on  the  report  of  their  surveyor  that  the  provisions  of  the  section  are  not 
complied  with  in  the  case  of  any  building,  the  urban  authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  by 
written  notice  require  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  such  building  to  make  such  alterations  and 
additions  therein  as  may  be  required  to  give  such  suitable  accommodation  as  aforesaid.  The 
3rd  sub-section  enacts  that  any  person  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  such  notice 
shall  be  liable  for  each  default  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  and  to  a  daily  penalty  not 
exceeding  4()s.  This  section  is  similar  in  terms  to  section  38  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  enacted  by  the  4th  sub-section  of  the  section  we  have  been  considering 
that  where  that  section  is  in  force  (and  it  is  in  force  in  the  urban  district  in  which  the  factory 
in  question  is  situated)  section  38  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  shall  be  repealed. 

The  construction  of  section  22  demands  consideration.  I  think  that  the  written  notice 
mentioned  in  the  section  means  a  notice  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions  as  may  be 
required  by  the  notice.  The  section  does  not,  I  think,  point  to  a  notice  in  general  terms  stating 
that  the  provisions  of  the  section  are  not  complied  with,  but  it  points  to  a  specific  notice  stating 
the  particular  alterations  and  additions  which  the  urban  authority  on  the  report  of  their 
surveyor  require.  If  the  notice  were  not  a  specific  notice,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  mnke  a 
person  neglecting  to  comply  wiih  it  subject  to  a  daily  penalty,  because,  if  the  notice  were  only 
a  general  notice,  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  might  not  know  what  were  the  requirements 
of  the  urban  authority.  I  think  that  this  view  of  section  22  is  supported  by  the  decii^ion  of 
this  Court  in  Bogle  v.  Sherborne  Local  Board.*  That  was  a  decision  upon  section  36  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875.  The  words  of  that  section  are  not  the  same  as  the  words  in  the- 
section  now  under  consideration,  but  the  general  scheme  of  the  two  sections  is  the  same.  The^ 
Court  held  that  the  requirement  of  a  written  notice  given  under  section  36  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  was  conclusive  upon  the  justices,  and  could  only  be  inquired  into  on  appeal  to  the* 
Local  Government  Board  under  section  268  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  The  remedy  of  a 
person  who  is  aggrieved  by  any  '•  requirement "  of  a  local  authority  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts  Amendment  Act,  18iK),  is  given  by  section  7  of  that  Act  by  way  of  appeal  to  a  court  of 
quarter  sessions  in  cases  where  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  under  section 
268  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

As  a  breach  of  a  "requirement"  under  section  22  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1890,  involves  penalties  only,  and  does  not  involve  the  recovery  of  expenses  incurred  by 
the  local  authority,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  section  268  above  referred  to,  the  appeal  is,  1 
think,  to  quarter  sessions,  and  not  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

I  may  observe  that  the  very  circumstance  that  an  appeal  is  given  to  a  person  aggrieved  by  a 
"  requirement "  of  a  local  authority  seems  to  me  to  imply  that  such  requirement  is  treated  by 
the  Legislature  as  an  act  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment,  order,  or  determination,  whicn  can  only 
he  called  in  question  before  the  appellate  tribunal. 

I  have  not  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  the  22nd  section  which  I  have  been  considering- 
contemplates  proceedings  instituted  by  the  urban  authority  on  the  report  of  their  own  surveyor* 
and  not  on  the  report  of  a  Factory  Inspector ;  and  section  38  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,. 
which  was  in  force  prior  to  its  qualified  repeal  above  mentioned  by  section  22  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  was  to  the  same  effect. 

In  the  year  1878  the  Legislature,  I  suppose  because  it  found  the  surveyors  of  local  authorities 

Blow  to  act  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  section  38  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 

1W5,  thought  fit  to  confer  upon  an  Inspector  of  Factories  a  power  similar  to  that  which  had 

been  conferred  upon  the  surveyor  of  a  local  authority ;  and  by  section  4  of  the  Factory  and 

^Yo^kshop  Act,  1878,  it  is  provided  that  where  it  appears  to  an  Inspector  under  that  Act  that 

uiiy  act,  neglect,  or  default  in  relation  to  any  drain,  water-closet,  nuisance,  or  other  matter  in  a 

factory  is  punishable  or  remediable  under  the  law  relating  to  public  health,  but  not  under  that 

Act,  the  Inspector  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  such  act,  neglect,  or  default  to  the  sanitary 

authority  in  whose  district  the  factory  or  workshop  is  situate,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

sanitary  authority  to  make  such  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  notice  and  take  such  action 

thereon  as  to  that  authority  may  seem  proper  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law.     Under 

this  section  the  sanitary  authority  is  authorized  to  take  proceedings  under  the  Public  Health 

Act  on  the  report  of  a  Factory  Inspector.    What  proceedings  are  they  to  take  ?     I  think  section 

4  of  the  Act  of  1878  points  to  a  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a  written  notice  requiring  the 

owners  to  construct  such  number  of  water-closets,  earth-closets,  or  privies  for  the  separate  use 

of  each  sex  as  might  be  required  in  the  notice  to  be  gi^en  under  section  38  of  the  Public  Health 

Act,  1875.    That  section,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  is  now  repealed  by  section  22  of  the 

Public  Health  Acts  Ajnendment  Act,  1890,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it  in  order  to 

ascertain  the  character  of  the  proceedings  contemplated  by  section  4  of  the   Factory  and 

Workshop  Act,  1878.    I  have  not  critically  examined  section  38  because,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 

present  case,  it  is  repealed,  and  is  superseded  by  the  provisions  of  section  22  of  the  Public 

Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890.      But  I  may  observe   in  passing  that,   so  far  as  the 

construction  of  section  38  of  the  Act  of  1875  is  concerned,  the  observations  that  I  made  upon 

.  ^  •  46  J.  P.  676. 
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the  coiistmction  of  section  22  of  the  Pablic  Health  Acta  Amendment  Act,  1890,  eeem  to  me  to 
apply,  that  the  requirement  contained  in  the  written  notice  mentioned  in  section  38  of  the 
Pablic  Health  Act,  1875,  conld  not  be  inquired  into  by  the  jostices  at  petty  sesBiona.  The 
person  npon  whom  the  requirement  was  made  had,  if  ordered  by  the  justices  to  pay  a  penalty, 
a  right  of  appeal  against  the  order  of  the  justices  under  section  269  of  the  Public  Healtii  Act, 
1875 ;  but  whether  on  such  appeal  the  reasonableness  of  the  requirement  could  be  inquired 
into  is«  I  think,  exceedingly  doubtful.  Probably  it  could  not ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
determine  that  question,  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  section  7  of  the  Public  Health  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890,  gives  a  direct  appeal  from  the  requirement  of  a  local  authority. 

So  far  as  I  have  proceeded  in  examining  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  they  amount  to  thi& 
By  section  38  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  a  local  authority,  including  an  urban  authority, 
was  enabled,  upon  the  report  of  their  surveyor,  by  written  notice  to  require  a  specified  number 
of  water-closets  to  be  constructed  in  a  &ctory  within  their  jurisdiction  :  that  requirement,  if 
made,  was  conclusive  upon  the  justices  at  petty  sessions,  who,  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  the 
requirement,  had  jurisdiction  only  to  adjudicate  upon  the  penaltiQs  to  be  imposed.  By  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  section  4,  the  local  authority  might  be  set  in  motion  by  a 
Factory  Inspector,  in  which  case  Uiey  were  empowered  to  take  the  same  proceedings  as  if  they 
had  been  set  in  motion  by  their  own  surveyor ;  and  by  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1890,  the  provisions  of  section  88  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  are  repealed  in  districts 
in  which  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  is  }n  force,  and  its  provisions  are 
re-enacted  in  slightly  different  words. 

Having  regard  to  the  difficulty  that  might  arise  as  to  whether  an  appeal  would  lie  from  the 
order  of  justices  enforcing  a  penalty  for  breach  of  a  requirement  made  by  the  urban  authority 
to  quarter  sessions  under  section  269  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  an  express  provision  was 
inserted  in  section  7  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  that  an  appeal  should  lie 
direct  from  a  requirement  of  a  local  authority  to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  all  these  cases  the  local  authority  or  urban  authority  had  a  discretion  as  to 
whether  they  would  take  proceedings  or  not.  They  were  bound  to  make  inquiry ;  but  they 
might  if  they  pleased  have  refused  to  act  upon  the  report  of  their  own  surveyor,  or  upon  the 
report  of  the  Factory  Inspector.  Apparently,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature,  the  local 
authorities  had  been  reluctant  to  act  upon  the  report  of  Factory  Inspectors  in  cases  where 
proceedings  ought  to  have  been  taken  for  punishing  or  remedying  acts,  neglects,  or  defoults 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts.  Accordingly,  by  section  2  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1891,  it  IS  enacted  that  where  notice  of  an  act,  neglect,  or  default  is  given  by  an  Inspector  under 
section  4  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  to  a  sanitary  authority,  and  proceedings  are 
not  taken  within  a  reasonable  time  (that  is,  within  one  month  :  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1895,  section  3)  for  punishing  or  remedying  the  act,  neglect,  or  default,  the  Inspector  may  take 
the  like  proceedings  for  punishing  or  remedying  the  same  as  the  sanitary  authority  might  have 
taken.  What  steim  could  the  sanitary  authority  have  taken  for  punishing  or  remedying  the  act, 
neglect,  or  default  mentioned  in  the  notice  given  by  the  Inspector?  They  could  have 
proceeded  only  under  section  22  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  by  serving  a 
written  requirement  upon  the  owner  or  occupier,  and  in  the  event  of  the  requirement  not  being 
complied  with,  proceeding  before  the  justices  to  enforce  penalties.  If  I  am  right  in  the 
conclusion  which  I  have  expressed,  that  the  written  requirement  of  the  urban  authority  was, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  quarter  se-ssions,  conclusive  as  to  the  requirements  contained  in  it,  it 
seems  to  me  to  follow  that  when  the  Legislature  conferred  upon  the  Inspector  power  to  take 
like  proceedings  for  punishing  or  remedying  the  act,  neglect,  or  default,  the  written  requirement 
of  the  Inspector  was  intended  to  have  and  does  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  written 
requirement  had  been  made  by  the  urban  authority.  I  can  give  no  other  meaning  to  the  words 
**  like  proceedings."  If  the  urban  authority  do  not  act  within  one  month  after  notice  of  an  act, 
neglect,  or  de&ult  is  given  by  the  Inspector,  then  the  Inspector  shall  be  armed  with  their 
powers ;  he  is  put  into  their  place,  and  may  take  proceedings  for  punishing  and  remedying  the 
act,  neglect,  or  default  the  same  in  character  as  the  sanitary  authority  might  have  taken. 

Of  course,  the  act,  neglect,  or  de&ult  must  be  a  real  act,  neglect,  or  default ;  but  the  question 
is  who  is  to  determine  whether  an  act,  neglect,  or  default  exists,  and,  if  it  exists,  how  it  is  to  be 
remedied.  I  think  this  power  is  conferred  upon  the  Factoi*y  Inspector  subject  to  the  right  of 
appeal  to  quarter  sessions  against  his  requirement.  I  think  the  appeal  must  exist  from  the 
requirement  of  the  Inspector  just  as  an  appeal  might  be  brought  from  the  requirement  of  the 
urban  authority,  if  they  had  by  written  notice  made  a  requirement.  When  section  2  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891,  enables  the  Inspector  to  take  the  like  proceedings  as  the 
sanitary  authority  might  have  taken,  I  think  that  means  proceedings  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  and  the  same  right  of  appeal  as  proceedings  taken  by  the  sanitary  authority.  To 
hold  otherwise  would  be  to  make  the  proceedings  taken  by  the  Inspector  different  in  character  , 

from  proceedings  taken  by  the  urban  authority,  and  to  confer  upon  the  Inspector  more  absolute 
powers  than  those  conferred  upon  the  urban  authority.    The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  | 

the  case  of  The  Ganges*  is  in  point.  By  the  County  Courts  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  Act,  1868, 
section  25,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Court  of  Passage  of  Liverpool  should,  upon  an  Order  in 
Council  being  made,  have  in  Admiralty  matters  the  like  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  authorities  as 
were  conferred  upon  the  county  court.    No  express  provision  was  made  for  an  appeal  from  the  I 

Passage  Court.    Yet  it  was  held  that  the  words  "like  jurisdiction"  gave  the  same  right  of  ! 

appeal  from  the  Pass  age  Court  as  existed  from  a  county  court  ia  an  Admiralty  matter — that  is,  I 

an  appeal,  not  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  I  see  nothing 
unreasonable  in  the  construction  which  I  think  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  statutes.  A  Factory 
Inspector  ought  to  be  competent  to  determine  such  a  question  as  the  number  of  water-closets 
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required  for  the  women  employed  in  a  particular  factory ;  and,  having  regard  to  the  &ct  that  in 
many  urban  districts  owners  of  factories  are  largely  represented  on  the  borough  bench,  the 
Legislature  may  have  had  good  reason  for  allowing  the  appeal  to  be  made  from  the 
'<  requirement "  of  an  Inspector  to  the.  quai-ter  sessions  and  not  to  petty  sessions. 

Phillimore,  J.,  read  the  following  judgment  :^This  case  has  stood  for  argument  three  times* 
On  the  first  occasion  it  was  heard  by  my  brothers  Grantham  and  Channell,  and  I  believe  they 
differed  in  opinion.  The  second  hearing  was  before  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice,  my  brothers 
Qrantham,  Bruce,  and  Darling  and  myself.  At  the  close  of  this  argument  my  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  the  respondents.  As  to  my  colleagues,  I  will  only  say  this,  that  if  I  had  then  stood 
alone  there, would  have  been  no  necessity  for  a  third  argument. 

Now,  however,  after  the  third  hearing,  I  understand  that  my  Lord  and  my  brothers  who  with 
me  formed  the  third  Court  are  in  favour  of  the  appellant,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  as 
.  briefly  as  I  can  why  I  still  remain  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  respondents. 

I  agree  with  some  of  the  contentions  put  f  orward^on  behalf  of  the  appellant.  I  think  that  an 
urban  sanitary  authority  can,  *'  when  it  appears  "  to  such  authority,  on  the  report  of  its  surveyor^ 
that  the  sanitary  accommodation  is  insufficient,  make  a  requirement  which  is  in  substance  a 
judgment,  and  which,  subject  to  appeal  to  quarter  sessions,  is  conclusive,  compelling  the  factory 
owners  to  provide  further  specified  accommodation  under  penalties ;  and,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  that,  upon  a  summons  for  disobedience  to  such  a  requirement,  the  justices  have  no  power 
to  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  the  requirement,  but  only  whether  it  was  in  fact  made^ 
and  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  complied  with  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  59,  s.  22).  I  think,  further, 
that  a  Factory  Inspector,  "when  it  appeal's  "  to  him  or  her — the  same  phrase  "  when  it  appears*' 
being  again  used — may  give  a  notice  to  the  urban  sanitary  authority  complaining  of  '*any  act, 
neglect,  or  default  in  relation  to  any  ....  water-closet"  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  16,  s.  4),  and 
that  a  deficiency  of  water-closets  is  a  neglect  or  default  in  relation  to  a  water-closet,  though  the 
respondents  contended  otherwise  ;  and  that  if  the  urban  sanitary  authority  does  not  take  within 
a  month  proceedings  "  for  punishing  or  remedying  the  neglect  or  default,"  if  neglect  or  de&ult 
in  fact  there  be,  the  Factory  Inspector  has  power  to  make  that  final  requirement  under  a  penaity^ 
which  the  urban  sanitary  authority  ought  to  have  made,  and  in  due  time  to  issue  a  summons  ta 
enforce  it.  In  conceding  this  last  point  to  the  argument  of  the  appellant,  I  believe  I  am  going 
further  than  a  weighty  authority  would  go.     But  I  think  upon  the  whole  it  i^  right. 

There,  however,  I  stop.  Primarily,  it  is  the  function  of  the  judicial  tribunal  upon  a  sunmions 
for  an  offence  to  determine  upon  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  alleged  offence. 
Express  words  are  needed  to  withdraw  any  part  of  the  alleged  offence  from  the  determination 
of  the  tribunal.  In  cases  under  the  Sanitary  Acts  it  is  often  the  fact  that  some  part  of  the  case 
is  withdrawn  from  the  justices  and  given  to  be  decided  by  the  sanitary  authority.  The 
Legislature  has  so  provided,  and  has  used  apt  words  for  the  purpose,  saying,  not  ^'  where  so  and 
so  is  the  case,"  which  would  leave  the  point  to  the  tribunal,  but  "  where  it  appears  to  the 
authority  that  so  and  so  is  the  case,"  which  leaves  the  point  to  the  authority. 

There  is,  however,  no  rule  of  law  that  in  all  Sanitary  Acts  the  sanitary  requirement  must  be 
left  to  the  sanitary  authority  to  detennine  upon.  If  the  Legislature  ceases  to  use  apt  words  for 
the  purpose,  the  sanitary  authority  does  not  get  the  power.  In  this  very  matter  it  is  conceded 
that  a  rural  sanitary  authority  would  have  no  such  power  (58  &  59  Vict.  c.  37,  s.  35). 

Now,  ^  when  it  appears  "  to  the  urban  sanitary  authority  it  may  make  a  requirement,  ^*  when 
it  appears  "  to  the  Inspector  he  may  give  a  notice,  but  when  he  desires  to  issue  a  requirement 
the  condition  precedent  is  that  he  shall  have  given  notice,  not  of  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  an 
act,  neglect,  or  default,  but  of  what  really  was  an  act,  neglect,  or  default  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  75,  s.  2.) 
Again,  what  passes  to  him  ?  The  power  of  punishing  or  remedying — what  ?  An  imaginary  or 
constructive  act,  neglect,  or  default  ?  No.  A  real  act,  neglect,  or  default.  If  there  is  no  such 
real  act,  neglect,  or  default,  there  is  nothing  to  punish  or  remedy. 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  provision  anywhere  making  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  conclusive, 
and  direct  legislation  is  required  to  make  it  so.  In  other  words  the  Factory  Inspector  can  in 
certain  circumstances  make  a  requirement  which  the  factory  owner  will  neglect  at  his  peril ; 
but  just  as  the  Inspector  cannot  require  till  he  has  given  notice  to  the  urban  sanitary  authority 
and  waited  a  month,  so  he  cannot  require  unless  in  fact  there  is  a  real  act,  neglect,  or  default ; 
and  just  as  he  must  prove  his  notice  and  his  month  before  the  justices,  so  must  he  prove  the 
act,  neglect,  or  default.  If  he  does  the  factory  owner  will  be  in  peril,  for  the  penalty  will  begin 
from  the  date  fixed  in  the  requirement,  and  not  from  the  date  of  the  conviction  by  the  justices. 
This  is  my  view  after  consideration  of  the  language  of  the  several  Acts. 

I  may  add  that  I  venture  to  think  this  conclusion  gives  considerable  power  to  the  Inspector, 
and  if  open  to  some  practical  objections  is  not  so  objectionable  as  the  other.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  be  monstrous  to  let  a  single  Factory  Inspector  determine  such  a  point  without  appeal, 
more  especially  as  he  is  not  apparently  bound  to  hear  the  factory  owners  before  making  the 
requirement.  I  understand  that  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  agree  that  that  would  be 
monstrous,  but  think  that  by  implication  there  must  be  an  appeal  from  the  Inspector  to  quarter 
sessions.  I  am  glad  that  they  so  think,  and  I  do  not  dissent.  But,  secondly,  what  is  the  use 
of  bringing  in  the  urban  sanitary  authority  if  it  is  merely  to  be  given  a  chance  to  comply  with 
the  Inspector's  mandate,  with  the  knowledge  that  if  it  does  not  it  will  be  overruled  and 
brought  into  contempt  ?  And  why  interpose  a  month's  delay  for  pure  form's  sake  in  what 
may  be  an  urgent  matter  ?  If  the  Inspector  is  really  to  determine,  let  him  do  so  at  once. 
Thirdly,  I  can  understand  that  if  the  urban  sanitary  authority  should  be  supine  it  may  be 
desirable  to  allow  some  other  authority  to  do  that  which  no  member  of  the  public  could  do — 
namely,  prosecute, and  thus' submit  the  decision  to  a  third  body,  the  justices.    But  why  let 
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the  single  Inspector  Overmle  the  whole  sanitary  committee  and  its  surveyor  ?  Again,  there 
may  be  reasons  for  giving  less  power  to  a  rural  than  to  an  urban  sanitary  authority  ;  but  the 
Inspector  is  the  same  Inspector  in  rural  as  in  urban  districts.  In  a  rural  district  he,  even  if  he 
acts  with  the  rural  sanitary  authority,  cannot  decide  ;  he  can  only  prosecute.  In  urban  sanitary 
districts  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  decide,  and  to  do  this  by  overruling  the  apparently  more 
important  body.  Upon  the  whole  I  should  conclude  in  favour  of  the  respondents,  and  say  that 
the  justices  were  right  in  admitting  evidence  to  shew  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no  neglect  or 
default  on  the  part  of  the  factory  owners. 

Appeal  allowed.    Case  remitted  to  justices. 

Solicitor  for  appellant,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  ;  solicitor  for  respondent,  Percy  Gkites 
(for  G.  C.  Bantoft,  Ipswich). 

A.  P.  P.  K. 

4.  Hoare  v.  RitoMe  &  Son* 

High  Court  of  Justice  (Queen's  B^noh  Division),  January  22nd,  1901. 

Before  Bruce  and  Phillimore,  JJ. 

[1901],  1  Q.B.  434. 

Factory  Acts — Factory  —  Ventilation  —  Dust  generated  and  inhaled  by  Workers  to 
injurious  extent — No  evidence  of  actual  injury — Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878  (41  &  42 
Vict.  c.  16),  section  26. 

By  section  36  of  the  Factory  atid  Works Jwjf  Acty  1878,  wliere  in  any  factory  a  process 
is  carHed  on  by  which  dust  is  ^'generated  and  inhale  by  the  workers  to  an  inju^Hons 
extent^^^  the  factory  inspector  has  2^wer  to  require  a  fan  or  other  means  of  ventilatiofi  to 
be  promded.    In  proceedings  under  this  sectimi^ 

Held,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that  any  wm'ker  liad  sustained  actual  injury 
from  inhaling  tits  dust^  but  that  it  was  sufficient  if  it  was  proved  that  dust  tixis  geiierated 
and  inlutled  by  the  workers  to  an  extent  that  must  in  the  long  run  be  injurious. 

Case  stated  by  a  metropolitan  police  magistrate  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

An  information  was  laid  by  the  appellant  (who  was  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Factories)  under  section  36  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  as  extended  by  section  33 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  181);'/,  which  alleged  that  the  respondents,  being  the  occupiers 
of  a  certain  jute  mill — the  same  being  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts,  1878  to  1895 — wherein,  on  or  about  May  18th,  1900,  an  impurity,  to  wit  dust, 
was  generated  and  inhaled  by  the  workers  to  an  injurious  extent,  did  fail  to  provide,  use,  and 
maintain  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  means  of  a  proper  construction  for  preventing  such 
inhalation  within  a  reasonable  time  after  due  notice  bad  been  given  by  the  appellant. 

The  following  facts  were  proved : — 

**  The  respondents  are  the  occupiers  of  a  jute  mill  at  Carpenter's  Road,  Stratford,  in  the  county 
borough  of  West  Ham,  the  same  being  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshojp  Acts.  In  •  preparing '  and  *  batching '  rooms  in  the  said  factory  during  the  month  of 
April,  1900,  dust  in  large  quantities  was  generated  by  the  process  there  carried  on.  This  dust 
consisted  of  jute  fibre  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  common  dust.  There  was  nothing  of  a 
poisonous  character  in  the  dust.  The  use  of  fans  as  recommended  by  the  appellant  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere  inhaled  by  the  workers.  On  April  17th  notice  to 
provide  such  fans  within  one  month  was  duly  served  on  the  respondents  by  the  appellant,  but 
the  respondents  Mled  to  comply  therewith. 

"  Some  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  are  employed  in  the  rooms  in  question.  Of  these, 
several  selected  by  the  appellant  were  medically  examined  on  his  behalf.  Several  more,  also 
selected  by  the  appellant,  were  called  as  witnesses.  The  evidence,  however,  failed  to  prove 
that  any  of  the  workers  had  suffered  any  injury  to  their  health  from  inhaling  the  dust 
generated  by  the  process  there  carried  on.  The  appellant  contended  that  dust  in  large 
-quantities  in  the  atmosphere  must  be  injurious  to  the  workers,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
prove  that  any  of  the  workers  had  actually  suffered  injury  to  health.*^ 

The  magistrate  dismissed  the  summons  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  proved  that  the 
dust  generated  by  the  process  had  been  inhaled  by  the  workers  to  an  injurious  extent,  but 
rstated  this  case  for  the  opinion  of  the -Court.* 

*  By  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878  (il  &  42  Vict  c.  16),  section  36,  '*  If  in  a  factory  or  workshop  ^here 
....  any  process  is  carried  on  by  which  dust  is  generated  and  inhaled  by  the  workers  to  an  injarioos  extent  it 
jtppears  to  an  Inspector  that  sach  inhalation  could  be  to  a  great  extent  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  fan  or  other 
mechanical  means,  the  Inspector  may  direct  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  means  of  a  proper  construction  for  preTenting 
such  inhalation  to  be  proyided  within  a  reasonable  time;  and  if  the  same  is  not  provided,  maintained,  and  used,  the 
factory  or  workshop  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  witii  this  Act." 

By  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895  (68  k,  59  Vict  c.  37),  section  S3,  *"  Section  86  of  the  principal  Act  shall 
^extend  to  any  factory  or  workshop  where  any  jprocees  is  carried  on  by  which  any  gas,  vi^ur.  or  other  impurity  is 
^eiuerated  and  inhaled  by  the  workers  to  an  injurious  extent'* 
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Daldy  (H.  Sntton  with  him),  for  the  appellant  The  only  question  is  whether  on  an 
Ini^prmation  under  the  section  it  is  necessary  to  shew  that  the  workers  have  in  fact  been  injured 
^  ^y  inhaling  the  impure  air.  The  magistra(:e  has  held  that,  as  the  evidence  failed  to  satisfy  him 
that  any  worker  had  actually  sustained  injury,  the  case  of  the  appellant  was  not  made  out.  It 
is  sufficient,  howeyer,  to  shew  such  a  state  of  things  as  must  necessarily  be  injurious  to  the 
workers.  The  object  of  the  section  was  to  prevent  workers  from  being  injured ;  and  if  the  air 
is  so  impure  that  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  injuro  them,  that  is  enough. 

[He  was  stopped.]  « 

The  respondents  did  not  appear. 

6ruce»  J. — I  do  not  think  that  the  learned  magistrate  has  found  the  right  point.  The 
question  he  had  to  determine  was  whether  dust  was  generated  or  inhaled  by  the  workers  to  an 
injurious  extent — that  is,  whether  the  tendency  was  to  injm-e  the  workers.  It  may  be  that  it 
is  only  after  some  long  exposure  to  these  injurious  airs  that  the  workers  are  injured  ;  but  if  the 
air  is  so  impure  as  necessarily  to  be  injurious  to  health,  then  I  think  that  the  Act  has  been 
infringed,  and  it  is  for  the  magistrate  to  find  that  fact,  which  he  seems  not  to  have  found.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  it  should  actually  be  proved  to  be  injurious  to  any  of  the  workers,  but  it 
is  enough  that  it  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  in  the  long  run  be  injurious  to  them.  The 
learned  magistrate  should  find,  quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  any  person  has  been 
injured,  whether  the  dust  is  generated  and  inhaled  by  the  workers  to  an  injurious  extent — to 
such  an  extent  that  its  tendency  is  necessarily  to  injure  their  health  in  the  long  run.  That  is,. 
I  think,  the  point. 

Phillimore,  J. — ^The  case  must  go  back  for  the  magistrate  to  find  whether  or  not  the  dust  is 
generated  and  inhaled  to  an  injurious  extent,  with  an  intimation  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  actual  injury  to  the  health  of  any  particular  person. 

Appeal  allowed.    Case  remitted  to  the  magistrate. 

Solicitor  for  appellant,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 

A.  P.  P.  K. 


5.  Bennett  v.  Hardin?. 

High  Court  op  Justice  (Queen's  Bench  Division),  June  Uth,  1900. 

Public  Health  (London) — Sanitary  conveniences — Stable-yard — "  Workplace  " — Persons 
**in  attendance"— Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  76),  section  38. 

Section  38  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  provides  thcU  '^  every  factory^ 
workshop,  and  workplace  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation  in 
the  way  of  sanitary  conveniences,  regard  being  had  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in^ 
or  in  attendance  at,  such  building.'' 

Stables  and  a  stable-yard  were  kept  by  a  cab  proprietor,  and  a  number  of -men  were  employed 
therein  as  cab  cleaners  and  horse  keepers,  and  cab  drivers  were  daily  in  attendance  there  for 
the  purpose  of  hiring  horses  and  cabs  and  returning  them  after  use. 

Held,  that  the  stables  and  stable-yard  were  a  "  workplace  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  section,, 
and  that  the  cab  drivers  were  ♦*  in  attendance  "  there,  although  they  were  there  ^  customers^ 
and  that  sanitary  conveniences  must  be  provided  for  them. 
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APPEN- 


PENAL    OOVPENSATION 
Proseoutlons  for  Failure  to  Fence  Macliineryy  &;o., 


Defondant. ' 


(1) 


Petty  Seflsloiiftl  or  Sheriff  Oonrt 
aAdDate. 


(2) 


Fine. 


(8) 


Injured  Pmnon, 


Sex. 

(4) 


Affe. 
(5) 


mOVTM    ftOWBOV    BtSTmZOTi 

X.  ft  A.  Hues,  Ltd.,  Onalow  St,  Guildford, 
Sawtnillen  and  Wood  Tumen, 

8.  Antlll  ft  Son,  Monnow  Boad,  Bermondsey, 


Tranols  ft  Son,  Trundleys  Lane,  Deptfordi 
Tin  Sox  Maheru 

A.  Lloyd  ft  Son,  Ltd.,  MiU  St,  Dookhead, 
8.b^  Tin  Box  Makert. 


Uetropolltan  Qm  Meters,  Ltd.,  83,  OlengaU 
Boad,  8.E.,  Oas  Meter  Manufaeturert. 

B.  Boas  ft  Oo.,  Olmar  Wharf,  Olmar  St.,  S3n 
Leather  Inetneraturs, 


J.  Ghirrett  ft  Son,  17,  Balham   Hill,  aw., 
Joinere, 


T.  B.  Marriage  ft  Oo.,  Bell  St,  Beigate,  tin 
Box  Makere. 


IT    &OirBOV   BtSTmiCTi 

O.   ft     H.    Gwrnne,    Ltd.,    Qiieen*i   Boad, 
Hammersmith,  Engineers, 


BtSTBZOT  I 

John  Basley  White  ft  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Bridge 
Cement  Works,  Frindsbury,  Cement  Manu^ 
faeturert. 


gVOmTBABIVTOV    BtSTmiOT  I 

SrBriok  Oo., 
anvfaetureri. 


Fernr  Brlok  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Higham  Ferrers,  Briek 


sros*vriOB  BtsTmicTi 

B.  B.  Barnes,  Fleece  Yard,  Fishergate  St, 
Norwich,  Cardboard  Boxmaker, 


SOVTB  staivobbsb: 


BtSTmZOT  I 

Boys    ft    Boden,   James    Bridge    Sawmills, 
Station  St,  Darlaston,  Sanomillere, 

John  Webb,  Villa  Road,  Handsworth,  Builder 

Patent  Shaft  and  Azletree  Oo.,  Ltd..  Bmns- 
wick  Works,  Wednesbuiy,  Iron  Madere, 


UT    BISTmZOTi 

Blllamarsh   Brlok   Co.,   Ltd^    EiUamarsh, 
BheiBeld,  Brick  Manufacturen, 


lOVTB- 


SOVTB     UTA&BS 

mmiMM  BisTmzoT  i 


Morriston  Tlnplate    Co.,  Ltd.,    Morriston, 
TinpUUe  Manufacturer; 


VOBTB    WA&B8    BISTBIOT I 

Buabon  Coal  and  Coke  Co..  Ltd.,  Hafod 
Works,  Buabon,  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
Manufacturers, 


Guildford  (Borough),  January  29  .. 

Southnrk    (Metropolitan    Police 
OourBTAprliU. 

Greenwich    (Metropolitan    Police 
Court),  April  27. 


Southwark   (Metropolitan    Police 
Court),  May  17. 


Lambeth     (Metropolitan      Pc^ce 
Court),  July  28. 

Lambeth      (Metropolitan      Police 
Court),  October  21 


South-Westem  (Metropolitan  Police 
Court),  November  27. 


Beigate  (Borough),  December  20 


West  London  (Metropolitan  Police 
Court).  November  IS. 


Chatham  (County),  Biay  22 


Higham  Ferrers (Borough),March  12 


Norwich  (City),  November  27 


Wednesbury  (Stipendiary's  Court), 
April  24. 

Handsworth'  (County),  October  26.. 


Wednesbury  (Stipendiary's  Court), 
December  4. 


Eckington  (County),  April  2 . 


Swansea  (County),  May  23 


Bromfleld  (Ck>unty),  November  6 


B   i.  d. 

4    3    0 

20    0   0 


30   0    0 
60   0    0 

10   •   0 

7  8   6 

20   0    0 

8  0    0 

6   0    0 
10   0   0 

10   0   0 

5  0   0 

6  0    0 
10   0 

10   0   0 


9   9    6 


2    0    0 


Male 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 

Do; 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Female 


38 

14 

16 


16 


Da 
Da 

Do* 

Do. 
Da 


13 

16 

18 
46 
66 

16 

IS 

14 
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PENAL  COMPENSATION. 


i& 


DIX     3. 


OASES,    1900.    (S.  82,  1878.) 

whereby  iDixay  or  Death  haa  been  Oaused. 


OaxiM  of  AoddeDl 


(g) 


Statement 

at  to 
whether 
faulty 
eonditionf 
have  been 
remedied. 

(7) 


Nature  of  Inlury. 


(8) 


Applioatlon  of 


pplioatloi 
renaltji 


(Under  Beotlon  83, 
187&) 

(9) 


Special  Remarks 

flO) 


Oiroolanaw    • 

Flaoinff  madiiae 

Power  preH 

Dok  

Do.  

Orank  of  engine        •« 

Ontters  of  planing  machine 


Power  preee     »• 


Oog-whedi      — 


••       ■• 


Yes 
Tes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


Shaft 


ShafMng    and    gearing   of 
brick  presiL 


Oogwheeli       •« 


Olronlarsaw    ••       ••       .« 
Wood-planing  machine 
Olronlarsaw    ««       •• 

Gearing  of  mixing  machine 
Boilers  of  tinplate  dnsting 


Briok 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

f 

Yes 

Yes 

•No 


Loss  of  three  lingers  of 
left  hand. 

Fingers  cot,  slight  frao- 
tore. 


Loss  of  two  fingers. 


Loss  of  part  of  finger 


LoM  of  finger  joint  of 
left  hand. 

Foot  injured       •• 


Lossofflngen     .• 
Loss  of  three  fingers 


Two      fingers 
cmshed. 


badly 


Fatal. 


To  injured 


£6  to  injured  person 
and  £16  invested 
until  he  reaches  21 
years  of  age. 


Defendants  had  been  requested  to  guard  this 


To  injured  person 
Do. 


Fracture   of   arm    and 
severe  injury  to  head. 


Loss    of    tips   of    two 
flngenu 


Laceration  of  thumb 


Loss  of  three  fingers  of 
left  hand. 

Loss  of  two  fingers      •• 


Laceration  and  fracture 
of 


Loss  of  two  fingers  of, 
left  hand. 


Loss  of  hand 


To  injured  person. 


Defendant  had  been  requested  to  guard  thia 
machine.  Proceedings  under  Workmen  a 
Oompensation  Act  were  being  taken. 

Two  previous  oonvictionB  for  similar  oftenees. 
Press  ordered  to  be  guarded  shortly  before 
accident.  Proceedings  under  Workmen'a 
Oompensation  Act  were  being  taken. 

Press  previously  ordered  to  be  guarded. 


Engine  entirely  without  guards.  The  lad  was 
sent  to  stand  on  the  main  bearing  between 
crank  and  flywheel,  to  assist  in  pulling  the 
engine  round  when  starting. 

Machine  previously  ordered  to  be  guarded. 
Proceedings  under  Workmen's  Oompensiu-- 
tion  Act  were  being  taken. 


Do. 


do. 


The  bo; 
proi 


to  be  satisfied  with  thit 
of  the  firm  to  take  care  of  him. 


Proceedings  under  Workmen's  Oompensation 
Act  were  being  taken. 


The  Bench  decided  to  oonvlot  under  Section 
6  (1878),  as  It  was  understood  that  aetloa 
was  being  taken  under  the  Workmen's 
Oompensation  Act. 


Prooeedings  under  the  Workmen's  Oompenss* 
tion  Act  were  being  taken* 


Lnjured  person  received  weekly  compensation 
during  incapacity. 


Da 


Do. 


do. 


do 


Oase  withdrawn  on  payment  of  costi,  the  firm 
having  paid  the  injured  person  £30  and  legal 


Oompensation  has  sinoe  been  given  to  iho 

young  person. 
*  Firm  are  ezperimentittg  with  two  diffareal 

forms  of  gusjrds. 
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PENAL    00MPEN8A- 
Prosecutlons  for  Failure  to  Fenoe  Ifaohinery,  &o., 


Petty  Sessional  or  Sheriff  Court 
and  Date. 

Fine. 

Injured  Person. 

Defendant. 

Sex. 

Age. 

^1> 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6 

XBBBS    BISTBZCT: 

£   s,  d. 

J.  W.  Shaokldton,  Vine  St,  Hnnslet,  Leeds, 
Tinplate  Stamper, 

Leeds  (City),  April  20   ..       ..       .. 

0  17   0 

Male 

7  (Adult) 

Pnllan  &  Hann,  Elland  Road,  Leeds,  Engineers 

Leeds  (City),  October  SI 

2   6    0 

Do. 

16 

Jas.   Lupton,    Water    Lane,    Leeds,    Cabinet 
Makef, 

Leeds  <City),  November  8     . . 

5   0   0 

Do. 

■      14 

Saxnael  E.    Stevens,  Hezthorpe,  Doncaster, 
Waggon  Builder, 

Doncaster  (County),  September  29. . 

10    0   0 

Da 

38 

BVBBBBSriBIbB    BZSTBZCTi 

H.    Broadbent    A    Sons,   WelliDgton    Mills, 
Greenfield,  Cotton  Spinners, 

Uppermill  (County),  January  24    . . 

6   0   0 

Female 

12 

SOAirCBBSTBB  BZSTBZCT: 

Shaw,  Jardlne  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Butler  Bt,  Man- 
chester, Cotton  Spinners. 

Manchester  (City),  February  14     . . 

20    0    0 

Do. 

13 

BU  Helen's   Cable   Co.,  Ltd.,  Bank  Quay, 
Warrington,  Electric  Cable  Manufacturers, 

Warrington  (Borough),  September  7 

20    0   0 

Do.' 

22 

MoOonnel  &  Oo..  Ltd.,  Henry  St,  Ancoats, 
Manchester,  Cotton  Spinners, 

Manchester  (City),  December  7     . . 

0   5   0 

Male 

48 

• 

Robert  Peers,  Brooksmouth  Mill,  Bury,  Cotton 
Manufacturer  and  Dyer, 

Bury  (Borough),  April  26      . . 

10   0   0 

Do. 

16 

llarsdezi.  Cotton  &  Co.,  Laneside  Hasling- 
den,  Cotton  Manufacturers, 

Haslingden  (County),  July  9 . . 

0    10 

Female 

» 

Sohofleld  &  Jones,  Duke  St,  Bochdale,  Saw^ 
millers. 

Rochdale  (Borough),  October  10    . . 

6   0    0 

Male 

8S 

«BB8BZBB  BZSTBZOTi 

Axon,  Omndy  ft  Rowbottom,  Hazel  Grove, 
StockportTJ'tftt  Mat  Manufacturers, 

Stockport  (County), March 8. . 

10   0 

Do. 

26 

.. 

Fraser  ft  Co.,  Davies  St,  Bootle,  Fellmongers  , , 

Bootle  (Borouirh),  March  20  . . 

2   0    0 

Do. 

14 

Moore  ft  Co.,  20,  High  St.,  Runcorn,  Letterpress 
Printers, 

Runcorn  (County),  May  21    . . 

2   0    0 

Do. 

14 

City  Tin  Co.,  54.  Qildart's  Gardens,  Liverpool, 
Tin  Canister  Manufacturers. 

Liverpool  (Crty),  October  10  . . 

15   0   0 

Female 

18 

SXiAOXBUBV   BZ8TBZCTI 

Bll  Hevworth   ft   Sons,   Audley  Hall  Mill, 
Blackburn,  Cotton  Manufacturers, 

Blackburn  (Borough),  October  11  . . 

26   0    0 

Do. 

13 

VBB8TOV  BZBJVBZCT: 

John    Stones,    Bosside,    Ulverston,    Shutter 
Maker, 

Ulverston  (County),  September  6  •• 

1    0   0 

Male 

07 

» 

Wm.  HamUton    ft  Co.,  Belhaven  St,  Port 
Glasgow,  Shipbuilders. 

Greenock,  June  22        

6   0   0 

Do. 

64 
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TION  OAS^IS— continued. 

whereby  Injniy  or  Death  has  been  CaMaed,— continued. 


Oaiia0«tAooident. 
(6) 


Statement 

at  to 
irbether 
tentty 
oonditioDs 
have  been 
remedied. 

(7) 


Nature  of  Injury 
(8) 


Application  of 
Penalty. 

(Under  Section  82, 
1878). 


Rpeoial  Remarki. 
(m 


Power  presa  •• 

Wood-planing  machine 
Oiroularsaw    .• 

Oirculariaw    .. 


Hoist 


Hoist  doors  (with  no  catches 
to  fasten  them)  being  left 
open. 

Projecting  line  shaft  under 
braiding  bench. 


engine 


(3age  of  hoiit 

Fly-wheel  of 
Flying  shuttle 

Oiroularsaw 


Belt    and    pulley    on    fur 
blower. 


Oog-wheels 


Do. 


Tin  stamping  machine 


Sateen  motion  bevel  wheels 
on  power  Iooul 


Oirculari 


Dd. 


Tes 
Tes 


Tes 
Tes 

Tes 

Tes 

Tes 

Tes 

Tes 

Tes 
Tes 

Tes 

Tes 

Tes 

Tes 
Tea 

Tes 


Loss  of  part  of  hand 


Small  penalty  as  defendant  had  filed  his  peti- 
tion In  bankruptoy  after  the  first  hearinr 
of  the  case  on  April  & 

t  Given  up  works. 


Loss  of  end  of  thumb  .. 

Flesh  wound  of   right 
forearm. 


Loss  of  little  finger  of 
right  hand. 


Fatal. 

Fatal. 

Fatal. 
Ffttal. 


To  injured  person. 
£3  to  injured  person. 


To  injured  person. 


To  fftther  of  deceased. 


Written  and  verbal  notice  had  been  sent  to* 
fence  the  saw. 


The  Insurance  Oomuany  paid  £64  12«.  into> 
court,  which  the  taXhat  of  the  deceased  has 
aooejirted  as  compensation. 

The  father  of  the  deceased  was  pvooeedlag- 
under  the  Woikmen's  Compensanon  Act. 


Dislocation  of  shoulder,    £6  to  injured  person 
ear  nearly  torn  oflT.        ; 

Loss  of  left  eye    .. 


£L16  and  all  costs  were  paid  to  the  injured. 
;  nominal  penalty  therefore 'applied 


Loss  of  left  hand 


Loss  of  left  arm 


Loss  of  flrftt  finger  of  left 
hand.  I 


Jor.  It  was  also  r&own  ihat  a  firm  of  guard 
makers  had  been  requested  by  defendants- 
to  repair  defective  guards  some  ten  or 
twelve  days  beloito  thd  luscident  occurred. 

Defendants  agreed  to  pat  £109  ooml^nsatlon. 


Defendants  signed 'an  agredfrient'*  to  pay 
injured  person  £60  and  guarantee  niuL 
permanent  employmeut  at  I8«.  per  week.( 


Finger  crushed 


Loss  of  end  of  finger     . .  i  £10  to  injured  person. 


Scalp  torn  off  ..  ..  i  £30  deposited  in  Sav- 
I  isgs  Bank  for  !n- 
I     Jured  person. 


I 


Loa*  of  hand 


Contusion       of       riffht 
shoulder. 


Defendants  compensated  injured  person.' 


DefendantH  stated  that  they  were  Pftying 
half  wages,  and  would  take  the  girl  back 
when  fit  to  work. 


DdfeodantB  also  paid  £45  to  parents  of  injured, 
person. 


Defendants  had  agreed  to  pay  compensation^ 


Injured  person  was  taking  proceedlng4  to 
recover  dnm^gos  for  injunes. 


8602 


f?7 
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FACTOBIES  AND  WORKSHOPS:    ANNUAL  BBPOBT  FOB  1900. 


APPENDIX  4. 


OVERTIME  REPORTS  received  in  1900. 
1.  Distriot,  Statutory  Authority,  Number  of  Separate  Places  and  Occasions. 


1 

Turiivj 

1 

Diitriet. 

Ordinary 

Orortiina. 

(8.68.1878.) 

lBeom00U 

ProoMa. 

(8.64.  U7&) 

Dyaiafand 
Open-air 
Blaaebing. 

^8. 66. 1878.) 

.  PeridiaUa 

'     Artielia. 
1(8. 66.  WW.) 

Watir 
Powar. 

UudriM. 

(8.21,1886.) 

inort 

-— • 

P.— llaoes  or  Saiiarate) 

Departmenti. 
B.— Reports.                  ) 

P. 

B. 

P. 

B. 

P. 

B. 

1   ^• 

B. 

P. 

B. 

P. 

B. 

p. 

B. 

(1) 

(« 

(8) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

a) 

1   (8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

05) 

1.  Vortii  XiOBdoB*    ..      •• 

8U 

ijm 

4 

82 

.. 

.. 

24 

198 

888 

7»aTi 

7» 

ijm 

- 

— 

— 

— 

8 

126 

- 

- 

104 

898 

848 

a^aaa 

OB 

ifi45 

— 

— 

- 

— 

6 

98 

- 

- 

7 

106 

441 

*.Tda 

<••  UTorks    masirned     to 
Miss  Baua. 

«.  BsSt  XiOBdOB*        ..         .. 

688 
686 

6,476 
6389 

— 

— 

: 

: 

18 

168 

„_ 

.^ 

86 

7 

887 
19 

874 
788 

s^aaa 

B,B71 

5.  XaBt      ^       

190 

um 

1 

40 

— 

- 

1 

27 

- 

- 

20 

200 

818 

^1» 

388 

tm 

- 

- 

— 

- 

3 

48 

- 

- 

12 

84 

848 

a,Ma 

7.  VlymoBth      

801 

8.428 

- 

- 

— 

8 

7 

- 

- 

7 

81 

811 

S^4M 

a.  Bristol 

861 

4^78 

- 

— 

- 

— 

1       4 

141 

- 

- 

6 

66 

871 

43T4 

169 

WOO 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1    - 

-     1  - 

- 

1 

1 

188 

x.aia 

:ao.  Vorwloli        

428 

6.401 

— 

- 

— 

- 

1       9 

121  .  - 

- 

16 

20O 

447 

B,7aa 

:il.  Slrmlncliam         ..       .. 

802 

SOT 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1    ^ 

20 

- 

- 

3 

40 

888' 

8,488 

la*  UToreaatar 

88 

466 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

" 

- 

- 

1 

» 

88 

4Ba 

■IS.  UTolTarliMnptOB  .. 

178 

1390 

— 

- 

— 

— 

i  - 

« 

- 

- 

1 

16 

174 

1,814 

:l«.  SoBth  Staffordablra    .. 

90 

1^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  - 

_ 

- 

- 

8 

88 

188 

1.887 

15.  Vortb  Staffordslilra    .. 

120 

U5S8 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

188 

MMW 

188 

2m 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

|- 

- 

1    

- 

188 

8,M4 

a.7.  Vottlavliam 

141 

UBSS 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1       2 

''i-i- 

I       1 

6 

144 

i.8a8 

as.  Barby 

121 

IMl 

— 

- 

- 

- 

,       1 

24  !     2  136 

1       2 

26 

188 

vaas 

144 

urn 

— 

- 

- 

1 

se;;-!- 

4 

40 

148 

1.748 

ao.  aoBthliralaa  aad  Mob- 

moBtluililra. 
^1.  Worth  Walaa        ..       .. 

410 

77 

5jm 

876 

— 

— 

: 

— 

1       ' 

1 

4 

!  lii6 

;  18 

5 

90 
77 

88 

5,888 

888 

aa.  Baada 

600 

7;«» 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1       8 

113 

26 

886 

887 

7,888 

aa.  Shaflald        

892 

8,724 

— 

- 

1  — 

- 

- 

- 

-  ,  - 

4 

14 

888 

8,788 

^«.  BBddaraflald         ..       .. 

U6 

1,787 

- 

- 

i  "" 

— 

: 

^ 

il« 

8 

87 

185 

1.888 

:a5.  Balifiax  ..       

186 

M96 

_ 

- 

1  _ 

-    ! 

-  1  - 

1    ' 

81 

188 

8,888 

ad.  Bradford        

186 

we 

— 

— 

i 

— 

,  » 

«| 

-  1  - 

1       7 

56 

188 

1.878 

a7.  Vaweaatla 

486 

6,713 

- 

- 

.  - 

- 

1 

14  !i  -  1  -  1 

11 

93 

818 

8,888 

as.  KaBOiiaatar 

715 

8J98 

- 

— 

- 

- 

1  * 

126  |-i- 

1     23 

188 

748  < 

8,888 

.a*.  Oimiam 

96 

1,828 

- 

- 

■  — 

!       2 

84 

1 

1 

2 

12 

188 

1,874 

186 

1,747 

- 

— 

:  - 

- 

3 

70 

""    " 

•        3 

86 

141 

1.858 

ai.  BoltOB 

136 

1,988 

1 

3 

1  - 

— 

1    - 

-   j-!- 

2 

2 

188 

1,888 

aa.  Obaablra       

141 

1,680 

- 

- 

1  — 

— 

',       3 

4 

87 

147 

1.781 

aa.  Blvarpool      •• 

422 

4,792 

- 

-    1 

;  - 

—  1 

1       • 

m\ 

- ;  - 

21 

172 

448 

5,888 

a«.  BlAoklnini    -      -      .. 

186 

2,642 

- 

- 

- 

- 

'       2 

1 

16  ! 

6 

66 

188 

8,884 

as.  Fraaton 

207 

3,787 

- 

- 

— 

— 

!       2 

23  j 

1 

16 

210 

815 

4,818 

987 

18,206 

- 

- 

- 

- 

;  » 

137 

- 

61 

621 

1348 

18,884 

a7.  SotLtb  Waat  SaotUuid  .. 

174 

2,278 

3 

20 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

U 

186 

188 

8,488 

237 

2,789 

1 

69 

— 

— 

1 

39 

— 

— 

6 

46 

844 

8,888 

168 

2,044 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

152 

- 

- 

6 

29 

178 

8385 

160 

2,006 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

9 

- 

- 

3 

49 

188 

8,888 

41.  Vortift  zralaad 

597 

7475 

- 

' 

- 

1 

38 

- 

- 

17 

189 

815 

7.488 

4a.  SoBtii  IraUBd 

824 

2.689 

- 

- 

__ 

- 

12 

124 

- 

- 

9 

96 

845 

8  891 

Total 

1846t 

161,91S 

e 

188 

- 

- 

lie 

1,984 

4 

881 

588 

6^888 

18,888 

158387 

Ditto  for  1899       .. 

14^16 

267^7 

li 

84 

~~ 

~~ 

112 

afi9S 

6 

SSI 

671 

e,iss 

14^17 

176401 

*  Th*  boundaries  of  these  districts  were  re-adjusted  on  Auinist  1st,  1900. 
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APPENDIX    4   (OVERTIME   REPORTS)— conftnuisd. 

2.  Prooess,  Faotorlea  and  Workshops,  Number  of  Places  and  Occasions,  Average 
number  of  Reports  per  Factory  or  Workshop  working  Overtime. 


Proobss.                        * 
O) 

UnDBB  S.  68,  AND  80H.  IIL  8. 

la  riftz  Mtttohiiifr  ■•      ••     ••     ••     ••     .. 

1  Making  or  flniahing  of  brldks  or  tllet,  not 
being  omamontar tiles. 

I.  Open  air  rope  mftking 

4i  Open  air  bleaohing 

6w  Tvrkey  red  dyeing '    .*. 

8.  Olne  making 

7.  Letterpreit  printing 

I.  Bookbinding 

•.  Lithographic  printing         

10.  Machine  ruling 

IL  Firewood  cutting       

U.  Bon-bon  and  Ohristmai  present  vaking 

IS.  Almanack  making 

K  Valentine       

IS.  EnTelope       „  

18.  ASrated  water  making        

17.  Making  of  boxes  for  aerated  water  bottlet    .. 

18.  Playing  card  making 

18.  Making  up  of  any  article  of  wearing  apparel 

10.  Making  up  of  fnmitare  hangings 

8L  Artificial  Hower  making 

SI  Fancy  box  making 

81  Biscuit  baking 

81.  Job  dyeing         

85.  Warehouses  (Textile)  

86.  n         (Non-T^xtUe) 

87.  Die  sinking        

88.  Oardboard  making 

80l  Paper  colouring  and  enamelll  ng 

aO-BoUlngoftealead     ^ 

SL  Making  gasholders,  boilers,  te.  partly  manu- 
f^ustured  in  the  open  air. 

88.  Dressing  floors,  tin  streams,  china  claypits, 
and  quarries  (in  Oomwall). 

81  Makinff  of  fireworks •       ..       .. 

8c02 


Factories. 


Places. 
(8) 


Beports. 


Average. 


Workihopf. 


Places. 
(6) 


Reports. 
(6) 


Ayenge. 

—31 


FMtoriM  Mid  Workihefi. 


Haen. 
_J5L_ 


Reports. 


ATStagei 

qo) 


7 
Ml 
838 

114 

88 

6 

100 

10 

1 

20 

174 

1 

1 

087 

8 

186 
88 

48 
17 
880 
7 
6 
7 


56 


07 

6^6 

4,847 

1,228 

211 

68 

1,448 

166 

17 

897 

VS4 

29 

14 

11,875 

71 

1,M1 
733 
786 
104 

8^ 
103 
102 
130 


7*0 


18*0 
U-8 
12'6 
10*7 
0*8 
10*4 
14'6 
16*3 

iro 

13*7 
8*8 
28*0 
140 
18*8 
7*0 

US 

18*8 
16*4 
11*4 
18*6 
14*7 
17*0 
19*0 


0,861 

116 

4 

134 

25 


46 


18 
80 
5 

408 
36 

48 

4 


111,388 

1454 

10 

U94 

176 

40 

496 


18*0 
10*0 

60 
10*6 

0*0 

7*0 
4-0 


U*3 
10*0 
2*5 
0*6 
7*0 
12*8 

10*8 

6*6 


W 


7 
Ml 
SSt 

115 
M 

6 

1st 

16 

1 

t5 

175 

1 

1 

19.7St 

IM 

4 

tM 

78 

58 


11 

6 
7 


97 

t»876 

M47 

IM^ 

Ml 

57 

1»W1 

199 

17 

489 

1»5S9 

99 

14 


14tt5 

19 

t.796 

M9 

995 

9,5M 

IM 
199 
199 


19^* 

11*9 

19*9 

19*9. 

9*» 

9*5 
19*4 
11*9 
17*#' 

ir5^ 

9*» 
99*9 

11*4 
9*9- 

rs 

19*5^ 
11*9 
19*L 

irs: 

11*4: 

17*9 
19'> 


88*0 


89'» 
B8 
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FACTORIES  AND  WOBKSSOPS:    ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1900. 

APPENDIX        (OVERTIME  REVORTS)— continued. 


2.  ProoesSy  Faotorles  and  Workshops,  Number  of  Plaoes  and  OooasionB,  Averasre 
number  of  Reports  per  Faotory  or  Workshop  worklncr  Oyertlma— omMnuad. 


Faetoriea. 

Workihoit. 

Fftfitoriai  gad  WorkAaps. 

PBOOX88. 

Places. 

Beports. 

Average. 

Plaoes. 

Beports. 

Average. 

Places. 

Beporta. 

AvwacvL 

(l) 

(8) 

C3) 

(4) 

<6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Vmm  a  68.  AMD  sen.  m.  ^--wnHnued^ 

BUCaklngofporkpies 

10 

90 

9-0 

68 

466 

8*9 

88 

888 

r« 

8B.Oa]enderii«,flnl8hliig,<kOnOf7anioroIoth  .. 

157 

1,776 

U'8 

-. 

..- 

.- 

187 

1.778 

ti-s 

.   86.  HiniDg,  perforatiiiff,  and  gumming  InUuid 
Berenne  stamps  and  postal  stationerr. 

8 

41 

90*6 

- 

- 

- 

8 

41 

mr* 

:37.  Warping,  winding.  orflUing-as  incidental  to 
the  weaving  of  ribbons  in  workshops. 

— 

— 

— 

— .. 

.—     . 

- 

— 

— 

— 

88.  Beer  bottling 

10 

88 

8-8 

4 

» 

6*3 

14 

188 

r« 

39.  Wflflhinff  of  bottles  for  use  in  the  preaenrfng 

4 

48 

12-8 

- 

• 

- 

4 

48 

trz 

Total 

«,t73 

84,488 

ITS 

18,888 

115,477 

11-8 

18,888 

18M18 

ii*« 

UKDBB  S.  64,  AKD  SCB.  IIL  4. 

40.  Bleaching  and  dyeing         

1 

S 

3-0 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8 

9% 

4L  Oalico,  Jbc,  printing 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  . 

— 

•42,  Iron  mills.  In  which  male  young  persons  are 
not  employed  during  any  part  of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•43.  Foundries,          »            n            •*            « 

3 

20 

6-7 

— 

— 

8 

88 

rr 

44.  Paper  mills,        „            ^            n            m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46.  Bread  and  biscuit  baking 

2 

90 

49-6 

- 

- 

- 

8 

88 

4rs 

46.  Dressing  floors,  tin  streams,  china  daypits, 
and  Quarries  (In  Cornwall).* 

- 

- 

- 

~" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

V0tai 

• 

IBB 

88*8 

- 

- 

- 

8 

188 

srs 

UNDEB  8.  65. 

47.  Turkey  red  dyeing     .^      

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4&  Open  air  bleaching 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

UNDEB  S.  56,  AND  SCH.  HI.  6. 

48.  Making  preserves  from  fruit        

87 

1,632 

17-6 

6 

130 

21-7 

88 

1,888 

17t 

^.  Preserving  or  curing  flsb 

4 

76 

19-0 

1 

4 

4*0 

8 

88 

18*^ 

61.  Making  condensed  milk 

9 

116 

12  0 

- 

- 

8 

118 

ir» 

C2,Preparinff   cream,  and   butter   and   cheese 
noaking. 

9 

126 

14-0 

- 

- 

- 

8 

188 

14*« 

Tota    .        ^       

!•• 

1,88# 

17-8 

7 

184 

181 

118 

1,884 

171 

UNDER  8.  67.  - 

73.  Factories  in  which  water-power  alone  is  used 
to  move  machinery. 

4 

281 

55*8 

•~ 

"" 

— 

4 

881 

55*8 

UNDER  i>.  22  (1805). 

CltLaucdries 

404 

4,148 

18*8 

184 

887 

8^ 

888 

8,888 

8*8 

GRAVB.TOTA&      ..       .. 

8,4M 

8^ 

42,788 

18*8 

1 
18,487 

116,488 

11*8 

18«8t8 

188307 

11*5 

Grand  Total  far  1899       .. 

BOfiU 

IZ'O 

lOJMO 

m,7se 

irs 

14jil7 

176,401 

ir» 
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APPENDIX  4   (OVERTIME  REPORTS)— con/?nu^c/. 
3.  Maklngr  up  of  Articles  of  Wearlngr  Apparel 
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FACTORIES   AND   WORKSHOPS  :    ANNUAL   REPORT   FOR    1900. 


APPENDIX  4  (OVERTIME 


8.  Maklngr  up  of  Artioles 


District. 

P.  — Placee  or  separate) 

Departments.       { 

B.— Beports.  ) 


1. 

a. 
s. 

Sa 

ft. 

8. 

6. 

7. 

•. 

9. 
lO. 
11. 

la. 

IS. 

ift. 

18. 
16. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 

ao. 
ai. 
aa. 
as. 
a*. 
as. 
as. 
a7. 
as. 
as. 
so. 

SI. 

sa. 
ss. 

Sft. 

ss. 

S6. 
S7. 
SS. 
S9. 

«o. 

«1. 

«a. 


(I) 

Vortli  London       

floiitli  London       

UTeat  London        

u  UTorks  Asaifned  to  SUsa  Bemne 

Saat  London 

Kent        

Southampton         

yiymoiitli       

Briatol 

VoiHiaiiiptoii         

VorwlOh         

»i»i—i4»%g'»*fmf 

UTorooator      

UTolTerliamptoii 

Soiitli  Staffordalilro      

Vorth  Staffordalilro 

&eioeator        

irotttBflMtm 

Berb7. 

&iaoolB 

Sovtli  ygfmlmm    and   SKonmontli- 

alilro. 
VorthWaloa         

&ooda      

Sliomold 

Snddoraflold 

SaUftes 

Bradfdrd         

Veweaatle      

SKanelioator 

OldlMm 

moolidalo        

Soltoa 

ClioalUro         

&i¥orpool       

Blaokbom      

Vroaton 

WeatScottand       ^ 

Sontb  ureat  Scotland 

Sontb  Saat  Scotland 

Baat  Scotland        

Vortli  Scotland 

Vortli  Zraland        

Sontb  Zroland       

Total        

Total  forl899        


Tailoring. 


P. 


(2> 

161 
88 

U6 


415 

8 

61 

48 

60 

7 

26 

U7 

1 

87 

17 

7 

83 

14 

9 

7 

48 

3 

214 

77 

26 

86 

27 

43 

177 

16 

14 

24 

36 

126 

19 

16 

96 

15 

3 

4 

34 
15 


MM 


tjiie 


(8) 

1,262 
428 


8429 

69 

689 

633 

641 

48 

436 

U78 

8 

425 

274 

98 

406 

184 

66 

84 

626 

18 

2.780 

1423 

449 

442 

296 

612 

2,046 

221 

238 

328 

397 

1.403 

256 

164 

1,072 

166 

33 


363 
344 


i4,SM 


24^H 


Straw  Hats 

and 

Bonnets. 


(4) 


81 


18 


(6) 


168 


191 


239 


Other  Hats 
and  Gaps. 


(6) 


36 

20 
9 

21 


161 


182 


(7) 


268 


114 

90 
24 
15 
23 


62 


463 
234 
86 


3 
160 
94 


!•• 


9^ 


Ifillinery. 

Mantle, 

Corset,  and 

Dressmaking. 


P. 


(8) 


666 

188 
634 
149 
169 


306 

98 

328 

86 

22 

107 

62 

71 

83 

86 

76 

122 

339 

68 

271 

169 

66 

76 

122 

337 

209 

46 

86 

80 

48 

196 

132 

212 

514 

129 

80 

125 

113 

227 

167 


7»S08 


7j9e 


B. 


(9) 

1.874 
6.123 
1,441 
6,457 
1,098 
1JB99 
2^ 
2,615 
2^ 
1,(»8 
4483 
963 
300 
1476 


987 
im 

917 
1,898 
4,324 

740 


2.005 

983 
1429 
1,217 
4,582 
2^16 

669 
1,099 
1301 

473 
3,268 
2,001 
2,884 
7,377 
1,768 

830 
1J518 
1,493 
3479 
1,724 


86,M9 


99J81S 


Ap] 
Pinalo] 


Aprons, 

alores,and 

Blonses. 


P. 


(10) 

19 
1 


10 


1 
1 
2 

U 


19S 


(11) 

118 
20 

17 


37 
8 


82 


27 

1 

14 
12 

123 
18 


71 


384 


876 


IJBOS 
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'KEPOB.TS)— continued. 
of  'Wearing  Apparel. 


1 

Shirt  and 

UaonOoUar 

Mftkliig. 

Glove  making 

(other  than 

Textile). 

Boots  and 
Shoes. 

Hand- 
kerohlefo. 

Other 
Articles  of 
Olothinff. 

Total. 

District. 

P. 

B. 

P. 

B. 

P. 

B. 

P. 

B. 

P. 

B. 

P. 

B. 

(  P.— Places  or  separate 

Departments. 
lB.-Beports. 

(tt) 

(IS) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(1) 

S 

IS 

, 

. 

1 

U 

97 



_ 

62 

683 

584 

4,158 

1.  Vortb  London. 

3 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

11 

108 

M9 

5,888 

a.  floutb  XoadOB. 

1 

8 

. 

~ 

2 

9 

— 

— 

20 

184 

878 

8,588 

1 

8 

— 

: 

12 

140 

— 

— 

28 

247 

587 
885 

5,474 
4,781 

Sa.  Works    asaisfBed    tm 

Miaa  Beue. 
ft.  Bast  XoadOB. 

1 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

4 

30 
33 

181 

818 

1.8M 
8,198 

8.  Kent. 

6.  flotttbainiptoa. 

— 

— 

1 

6 

— 

— 

— 

- 

2 

34 

SM 

8,818 

7.  Wljmouth. 

9 

140 

3 

12 

38 

609 

— 

— 

6 

90 

818 

8,451 

•.  BriatoL 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

199 

— 

— 

1 

11 

155 

1,488 

9.  VortHamiitOB. 

1 

U 

— 

— 

13 

180 

— 

— 

8 

129 

877 

4,988 

lO.  BorwiOh. 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

4 

49 

— 

— 

6 

78 

815 

8,487 

11.  Birmlarbam. 

— 

-. 

— 

_ 

3 

16 

— 

— 

— 

- 

85 

818 

la.  'VToreeater. 

— 

- 

— 

_ 

1 

13 

— 

— 

1 
1 

1 
21 

148 

78 

1,814 
883 

IS.  'VTolTerHamptoB. 
1ft.  flotttH  Stafford. 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

16 

212 

— 

— 

2 

8 

M 

1.841 

18.  BortH  Stafford. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

247 

— 

_ 

19. 

317 

158 

1,858 

16.  &oieeator. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

7 

— 

"" 

2 

37 

114 

1.897 

17.  BotttngHam. 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

8 

60 

— 

"" 

— 

_„ 

88 
IM 

1,885 
1,488 

IS.  Borto7- 
19.  Uneom. 

1 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1 

12 

888 
78 

4,881 

778 

ao.  SontH  Walos  and  Mob- 
ai.  Bortb  Waloa. 

6 

72 

— 

— 

23 

287 

— 

— 

6 

78 

588 

8,127 

aa.  &ooda. 

1 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 
3 

38 
48 

848 
M 

8,177 
1,481 

aft.  Baddomflold. 

1 

13 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

12 

99 

188 

1,M8 

as.  Ballfluc. 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

8 

— 

— 

5 

123 

158 

1,855 

as.  Bradford. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

36 

888 

5,130 

a7.  Vowoaotto. 

IS 

166 

1 

6 

2 

7 

144 

64 

1 

606 

1 

588 
81 

6,888 
1,188 

as.  SKanelieator. 

1 

6 

: 

— 

: 

74 

— 

: 

4 
3 

64 
28 

.,118 
188 

1.5M 
1,878 

SI.  Bolton. 

2 

66 

2 

S3 

80 

— 

- 

- 

- 

118 

1487 

sa.  CHoaliiro. 

2 

IS 

— 

- 

9 

- 

— 

4 

69 

888 

8,758 

SS.  &i¥erpooL 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

— 

— 

12 

96 

184 

8,3M 

Sft.  Blaoklmni. 

— 

— 

— 

'  — 

7 

— 

- 

11 

128 

848 

8,185 

SS.  VrostOB. 

33 

4S1 

— 

— 

34 

9 

106 

63 

684 

710 

8,905 

— 

— 

— 

— 

61 

— 

— 

2 

24 

155 

8,118 

1 

2 

— 

— 

50 

— 

"■ 

3 

46 

88 

Ml 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

- 

4 

71 

IW 

1,878 

3 

26 

— 

— 

11 

- 

— 

— 

- 

117 

1,531 

T8 

m 

— 

— 

64 

126 

W46 

22 

173 

888 

8,889 

ftl.  Bortb  Srolaad. 

4 

m 

- 

- 

57 

- 

_ 

1 

11 

181 

8,075 

fta.  Soatb  Irolaad. 

lit 

IMt 

7 

7S 

MS 

S,M9 

141 

MM 

S78 

MM 

18.788 

188,M8 

Total. 

_ 

m 

UJ9 

6 

33 

330 

V^r 

m 

«.3M 

iai 

5,3« 

J/.»/ 

as,3M 

Total  for  1S99 
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APPEN- 


Outworkers, 


WB^BINO 


DISTRICT. 


L.-Lift8. 
0«*Oiitworkera.  : 


(1) 


Fizrrien. 


L. 


O. 


Tailoring. 


L. 
(4) 


O. 

(6) 


Hats  and 
Gaps. 


Minineiy, 
Itfantle,  Corset, 
I  and 

Dressmaking. 


L. 
(6) 


O. 

(7) 


L. 

(8) 


O. 

(9) 


Aprons, 
Pinafores, 

and 
Blonses. 


L. 

qo) 


O. 
(U) 


Bhirtaad 

Linen  OoUar 

MaUnff. 


L. 
(12) 


O. 

(IS) 


1. 

a. 
s. 

9m, 

8. 
6. 
7. 
•• 
9. 
lO. 

11. 

la. 

IS. 

i«. 

18. 
16. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 

ao. 
ai. 


Vortti  Xondon         

Sooth  Xondon        

IVeat&ondon 

.  UTorks  assigned  to  SKlaa  Bemne. 

Bast  London 

Boat  

SoathamptoB  

Wljukouth        

Bristol 

VorthamptoB 

Vorwieli 

flOVTSBBB  BZVZ8IOV    .. 


Birmingliam   .. 
UToroestor 
UTolTorliamptoB 
floath  ataffordshiro 
VortH  ataBordshlro 

&eieestor 

Vottingbam    .. 
Ber1>7       


Soatli  Vales  and  MonmovtbalUre 


EXB&ABB  BlVISlOV 


aa.   &eeds 
aa.  flbefleld  .. 
as.  Badderslleld 
a8.   Balifaz    .. 
ae.  Bradfdrd.. 
a7.  Veweastle 

vobtb-babt: 

as.   IKanOliester 
a9.   OldHam    .. 
SO.  Bocbdale.. 
Si.   Bolton 
sa.   Obeshire 
SS.   &i¥eipool 
SS.  Blackbom 
S8.   Vreston    .. 
VOBTB< 


BZVIfllOV 


Bzviaiov 


56.  West  Scotland 

57.  Sontb  "West  Scotland 
SS.  Sontta  Bast  Scotland 
S9.    Bast  Scotland.. 

«0.   Vortb  Scotland 
«1.   Vortb  Zrclaad 
«a.   Sontta  Ireland 


SOOT&ABB    ABB    XBB&ABB 
BZVISIOV. 


VVZTBB  BXWaBOM 


26 


171 


912 


134 

1 
2 
4 

68 
16 
16 


830 


801 
806 
682 
212 

2^88 
822 
264 
184 

2311 
112 

1,560 


834S 


863 

841 

203 

891 

64 

278 

21 

17 

40 

245 

2 


U 


1,964 


1422 
815 
35 
37 
60 
105 


1,674 


786 


I       1 


3 

19 
102 
625 

39) 

37 


54 


138 


13 


109 


11 

160 


1,611  I     12 


160 


1,U1 


72 
8 
18 
11 
50 
56 
444 


664        20 


145 


15 


88 


174 
166 
21 
259 
186 


771 

8 

642 


240 


8,468 


41 


27 


105 


51 


446 


316 


85 
17*J 

6 


868 


14.745        51     834  I      163 


39 


14 


14 


198 


14 


20 

102 
1 


857 


12 


10 


87 


12 


18 


483 


2 


448 


7! 


16 

74 


3,158 


31 


18 


64 


16 


51 


489 


4 
968 

1 
997 


1,688 


900 

378 
3 

547 


9 

2 

144 


1,898 


44 


58 


1,026 


59 


16 


106 


816 


1,050 


826 


8 

2 

38 

8^488 

31 


3,691 


6,830 


\^boyIe 
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DIX  5. 


1900. 


APPARBL 

^otal. 

File 
Making. 

Glove 
Makinff. 

1 

Boots  and 
Shoes. 

Handker- 
chiefs. 

'1     ' 

Other 
Articles  of 
Clothing. 

1 

Fur 
Pulling. 

Electro 
Plate. 

Furniture, 
and  Up- 
holstery. 

L.  1     O. 
(28)!    (29) 

ALL 
INDUSTBIBS. 

L.I     0. 

1 
(14)1     (15) 

(16) 

O. 
(17) 

(18 

O. 

J    (19) 

1     ^" 
>   (20) 

O. 

.  (21) 

L. 
(22) 

O. 

1      (23) 

L. 

(24 

O.      L. 

1   (26)    (26 

O. 

>     (27) 

L. 

(301 

O. 
(31)  . 

L. 
(82) 

0. 

(38) 

8 

2 
15 

104 

81 

2.086 

10 
8 

1 

9 
8 
2 
8 

22 
88 
81 

119 
80 

4 

178 

11 

10 

3 

633 

1^ 

860 

! 

- 

14 

'        5 

1        8 

1        ^ 
6 

7 

i     

__ 

428 
200 
50 
73 
64 

1.604 

80 
101 
66 

66 
66 
12 
73 
16 
86 
94 
79 

l.e64 

1,196 

924 

662 

3.108 

333 

1.106 

1.646 

5376 

1.964 

2.050 

4 
2 

34 
234 

- 

- 

2 

3 

2 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1        ^« 

1        ^® 
9 

8 

4 
6 

i 

i  - 
1  - 

88 

106 
57 
06 
55 
12 
75 
18 
88 
04 
81 

1.077 

1.946 

088 

569 

8.108 

888 

1,11S 

1.050 

5.882 

1.054 

2.884 

20 

2^1 

176 

8,603 

- 

- 

-40 

2.810 

728 

21.818 

6 

268 

- 

- 

13 

56 

- 

~ 

•742 

'21.649 

6 

1^72 

6 

8 

7 
30 

1 

16 
1 
1 

66 

4 
184 
739 
42 
66 

^1 

~     i 

~ 

- 

1 

1 

23 
3 
4 

6 

25 

848 

90 

162 

38 
21 
10 
36 
21 
81 
16 
27 
13 
30 
2 

608 

2.019 

203 

427 

188 

1,906 

176 

252 

61 

249 

7 

— 

- 

4 

19 

3 

24 

1      - 
1      _ 

~ 

-M» 

45 
21 

10 
•85 

21 
81 

15 

27 

18 

•30 

2 

551 

9.010 

908 

•       497 

188 

1.906 

170 

959 

51 

949 

7 

6 

1.572 

7S 

l.M4| 

- 

-      1 

32 

1.121 

802 

5.086 

- 

- 

4 

10 

3 

24 

- 

- 

800 

6.099 

- 

- 

17 

1 
6 

4 

33 

1 

87| 
8: 
8 

4 

44 

- 

I      i 

2 

1 
1 

12 

16 

22 

1 

33 

111 
00 
16 
20 
14 

102 

1.293 
843 
66 
48 
62 
214 

- 

- 

87 

1.507 

1 
2 

2 
2 

4 

u 

6 
6 

74. 

1 

2W 
2 

112 

228 

16 

96 

16 
105 

1397 

4.190 

86 

48 

67 

999 

- 

- 

60 

151 

- 

- 

16 

71 

828 

2.026 

- 

- 

87 

1.507 

7 

20 

75 

2.288 

402 

5.860 

- 

- 

61 

1 
1 

1 

251 

-      1 

8 

1  ! 

19 
10 

536 

: 

39 
1 

4 

4 

454 
8 

17 

8 

364 

6 

2 

2 

10 

66 

24 

21 

3.994 
163 
4 
19 
260 
648 
66 
53 

- 

- 

3 

4 

13 

1 

38 
6 

4 

44 

884 
6 
2 

2 

06 
24 
2t 

4.080 
168 

* 
19 

960 

658 

56   . 

58 

- 

- 

54 

262  1 

536  1 

48 

482 

404 

5.197 

- 

- 

8 

4 

14 

48 

4 

44 

515 

5388 

— 

- 

3 
4 

1 
11 
7 
7 

51 
14 

_      1 

9 

15 

22 

78 

55 

1 
3.494  i 

17 
8 
22 
6 
25 
10 
13 

482 

89 

^2 

73 

496 

201 

287 

68 

24 

37 

8 

87 

150 

118 

1,646 
278 
572 
05 
619 

8.230 
919 

- 

- 

4 

7 

2 

1 
3 

1 

4 
4 

15 

1 

- 

- 

70 

24 

88 

8 

00 
150 
128 

1.050 

978 

576 

95 

684 

S300 
097 

- 

- 

33 

189 

55 

3.404  1 

100 

2.170 

501 

11.750 

— 

- 

4 

7 

7 

24 

— 

- 

512 

11.780 

26 

„„ 

806 

5.240 

74 

4.080 

286 

6.168 

2.848 

46.286  1 

6 

268 

88 

1.637 

44 

176 

70 

2.282 

2.570 

50.540 
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APPENDIX   6, 


Separate  Departments  Certlfioates  Issued  by  H.M.  Inspeotors  In  1900. 


DlSTBIOT.! 


OTortini6. 


PremiBes. 


Dapart- 
mentB. 


Period  of 
Employment. 


Premises. 


Depart- 
ments. 


Dutrxot. 


Orertime. 


Premises. 


Depart- 
ments. 


Period  of 
Employment. 


Premises. 


Depart* 
ments. 


ITortli  London 

floiitli  London 

UTeat  London 

UTorlui     Asaicned     to 
BClaa  Beane. 

Baat&ondoa 
Kent      •• 
floiitliamptoii 
yiymoiitli     •• 
Brlatol  ..      .. 
ITortlimmiitoii 
V4>rwic|ft 
BlrmlarliAni 

li7oroeat«r 

^ITolrerluuiiptoii  •• 
■oiitta  fltaffordslilre   • 
Vortb  fltaffordsMre   . 

Beieester 

VottinrlMuii 

Ber1>y 

&lneolB 


14 

9 
4 
S 
3 
10 
11 
11 
11 
6 

8 
3 
1 

1 


South  Valea  and  Mon- 
moiitluibire. 

irortli  IVales 


Oarried  forward  »• 


109 


81 
26 
IS 

IS 
7 
34 
90 
87 
87 
IS 

20 
4 
2 


8 
18 
10 


394 


14 


18 


Brouffht  forward  . . 

Beeda  

flhefleld      

Biidderalleld 

Ballfaz        

Bradford 

Vewoaatle 

Manoliootor 

Oldliam       * 

BoOhdalo 

Bolton 

Oboalilro     • 

BlTorpool 

Blaokbom 

Proaton       

UToot  Scotland  » 
South  llToat  Scotland 
South  Bast  Scotland . . 
Baat  Scotland  ». 
Berth  Scotland .. 
Worth  Zrdand  .. 
South  Ireland    .. 

United  Xinydom       •• 


109 
8 
0 
1 
5 
S 
7 
6 
1 
1 


1 
10 

2 
19 

2 
27 

8 
21 
82 

4 


971 


294 
26 
26 

2 
11 

6 
16 
20 

2 

6 


8 
20 

6 
49 

4 
88 
12 
54 
77 

9 


794 


18 


18 
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APPENDIX   7. 


EARTHENWARE    AND    CHINA. 


A..— From  Home  OfSce  to  Manufaoturers. 

Home  Office, 

2nd  August,  1900, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  draft  of 
:amended  Special  Rules  for  factories  in  which  the  manufacture  of  china  and  earthenware 
and  processes  incidental  to  such  manu&cture  are  carried  on.  You  will  observe  that  the 
rules  are  at  present  in  draft  only  ;  and  he  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  his 
sending  them  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  formal  service  and  proposal  of  the  rules  under 
the  powers  of  the  Factory  Acts,  but  is  a  preliminary  measure  adopted  with  a  view  to 
simplifying  future  deliberations. 

The  rules  embody  the  existing  rules  as  settled  by  arbitration  in  1898,  with  some 
4dterations,  and  add  new  rules  for  regulating  the  use  of  lead  in  the  materials  employed. 

Some  of  the  points  of  difference  from,  and  additions  to,  the  existing  rules  have  been 
explained  in  previous  letters,  especially  those  which  turn  upon  the  absence  or  insolubility 
of  lead  in  the  materials  employed. 

Taking  first  the  new  rules  for   regulating  the  use  of  lead,   it  will  be  ^een  that 
Rule  1  requires  the  fritting   of  lead  used  in  the  places  and  processes  specified  and  is  in 
accordance  with  the  proposition  made  by  the  manufiujturers  in  their  printed  "  statement " 
of  26th  April,  1899. 

Rule  2  imposes  a  general  standard  of  insolubility  based  upon  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Thorpe,  which  have  already  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  manufEicturers  many 
months  ago.  In  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  announced  in  the  Circular  Lettei*  of  the 
14th  December,  1899  (last  paragraph),  a  large  number  of  samples  of  glazes  and  other 
materials  have  been  forwarded  for  examination  to  the  Government  Labora^ry  by 
manufacturers  and  others,  and  many  of  these  have  been  found  to  conform  to  the 
standard  proposed  While  its  general  applicability  is  thus  placed  beyond  question,  the 
Secretary  of  State  understands  that  there  are  particular  processes  and  particular  kinds 
of  ware  for  which  at  present  such  a  standard  is  thought  by  manufacturers  to  be  too 
stringent,  and  with  regard  to  which  it  is  suggested,  moreover,  that  some  relaxation 
-could  be  coupled  with  such  conditions  as  would  secure  the  reasonable  safety  of  the 
persons  employed.  He  is  therefore  prepared  to  defer  the  full  operation  of  this  rule 
until  July  1st,  1902,  in  order  to  afford  the  fullest  opportunity  for  manufacturers  not  only 
to  make  arrangements  for  providing  themselves  with  materials  which  conform  to  the 
standard  now  to  be  fixed,  but  also  to  consider  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  with 
whatever  expert  assistance  may  be  necessary.  For  certain  kinds  of  work,  however, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  conforming  at  once,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
be  glad  to  be  informed  when  this  is  done.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
manufacturer  to  take  advantage  of  the  proviso  in  Rule  5. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  certain  exceptional  cases  and  processes  in  which  it  will 
Hot  be  practicable  to  apply  the  provisions  of  Rules  1  and  2,  and  that  some  power  to 
.suspend  the  operation  of  those  rules  in  such  cases  will  be  necessary.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  be  prepared  to  consider  any  suggestion  that  may  be  made  to  him  by  the 
manufacturers  on  the  point. 

In  the  Circular  Letter  of  December  14th  last  it  was  intimated  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  be  prepared  to  relax  certain  of  the  requirements  of  the  Special  Rules  in 
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respect  of  places  and  processes  in  which  no  lead  is  used.  Rule  22  gives  eflEect  ta 
this,  and  it  is  hoped  that  manufacturers  generally  will  discard  the  use  of  even  the  less- 
harmful  forms  of  lead  in  those  branches  in  which  leadless  materials  fulfil  the  necessary- 
conditions  of  manufacture. 

Rule  3  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  Rules  1,  2,  and  22.  The  samples  for  analysis  wilP 
of  course  be  taken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  they  represent  fairly  the  materials^ 
used. 

Coming  now  to  the  existing  rules,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  briefly  notice  the- 
principal  alterations  that  have  been  introduced.  Rule  4  is  new  ;  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  understands  thf^t  the  recmirement  is  already  generally  observed.  Amrt  from  the- 
addition  of  explanatory  words,  Kule  5  differs  in  its  effect  from  the  present  Kule  1  mainly 
in  the  insertion  of  colour  blowing  and  of  general  words  to  cover  any  new  process  of  a 
dangerous  kind  which  may  come  into  use.  The  Secretary  of  State  thinks  it  will  be 
possible  in  processes  in  which  the  standard  of  insolubility  laid  down  by  Rule  2  has  been^ 
attained,  to  allow  some  relaxation  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  young  persons,  and 
a  proviso  is  accordingly  added  to  the  rule  that  in  such  processes  the  employment  of 
young  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  15  will  be  permitted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  extending  to  adult  males,  as  recommended  by  the- 
manufacturers,  the  requirement  of  periodic  medical  examination  hitherto  limited  to  women 
and  young  persons.  Rule  6  permits  the  interval  between  the  examinations  in  the  case  of 
adult  males  to  be  extended  to  three  months  in  any  given  instance  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Certifying  Surgeon.  This  distinction  is  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Certifying  Surgeons 
who  have  had  most  experience  in  the  North  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and  who  are  of 
opinion  tbat  the  men  engaged  in  the  lead  processes  are  for  the  most  part  old  and  seasoned, 
hands,  for  whom  a  monthly  examination  would  in  many  instances  be  unnecessary^ 

The  further  alterations  in  the  terms  of  the  rule  are  designed  to  make  the  meaning 
of  the  present  Rule  2  more  clear.  The  intention  was  that  the  Certifying  Surgjeon  should 
enter  his  certificate  in  the  register,  but  this  has  not  in  all  cases  been  understood  or 
practised.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  alter  the  form  of  register  on  this  account,  but  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  form  now 
in  use. 

In  Rule  10,  which  substantially  reproduces  the  present  Rule  6,  three  additional 
dusty  processes,  viz.,  colour  blowing,  flat-knocking,  and  dry-flint  sifting,  are  added  to 
the  Ust  of  those  in  which  mechanical  ventilation  is  required.  In  ware  cleaning  the* 
alternative  arrangement  for  the  debris  to  fall  into  water  is  limited  to  those  cases  in  whicb 
no  dust  is  produced. 

RMe  11  is  concerned  with  the  preparation  offritts^  <^t.,  containing  lead  and  requires 
respirators  to  be  provided  if  dust  is  given  off.  The  present  rules  make  no  reference  to 
this  dangerous  branch  of  work. 

Upon  Rule  14,  which  replaces  existing  Rule  16,  the  Secretary  of  State  desires  U> 
make  the  following  observations.  Hitherto  Special  Rules  for  this  manufacture  have  thrown 
upon  the  operatives  the  duty  of  cleansing  the  floors,  &c.,  of  the  places  in  which  they  work.. 
This  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  practice  in  the  Potteries,  and  the  rule^ 
to  that  effect  was  introduced  in  1893  at  the  instance  of  the  workpeople.  It  is,  however^ 
an  anomalous  arrangement.  The  statutory  responsibility  for  keeping  the  factory  in  &; 
cleanly  state  is  placed  by  the  Acts  on  the  occupier,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  may  point 
out  that  the  usual  practice  not  only  in  other  industries,  but  also  in  some  china  and 
earthenware  works  outside  Staffordshire,  is  for  the  occupier  to  provide  for  the  cleanliness- 
of  his  own  factory.  The  present  wording  is  doubly  misleading  in  making  it  appear 
(1)  that  the  occupier  is  fireed  from  responsibility,  and  (2)  that  he  is  compelled  to  make 
the  workmen  pay  for  keeping  clean  certain  parts  of  the  factory.  Moreover,  recent 
experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  extending  the  provisions  for  cleansing  to  places 
which  are  not  included  in  the  present  rules  and  to  which  the  existing  arrangement  cannot 
be  applied.  It  appears  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  <rjes*^ion 
should  be  placed  on  a  footing  more  in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  while  leaving  the  occupier,  as  between  himself  and  his  workpeople,  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  In  redrafting  this  requirement  the  phrase  "  after 
working  hours"  has  been  altered  to  "after  all  other,  work  has  ceased  for  the  day"  in. 
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order  to  make  it  clear  that  the  cleansing,  if  work  has  ceased,  need  not  be  deferred  until 
after  the  appointed  statutory  "  period  of  employment."  The  Secretary  of  State  may  add 
that  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  china  dippers' 
drying  room,  the  sweeping  ought  to  be  done  (with  due  precautions)  in  the  morning 
before  work  is  commenced.  Any  such  exception  would  require  express  modification  of 
the  rule,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  glad  to  consider  any  observations  upon  thin 
^int. 

The  reference  to  dipping-house  boards  in  Rules  15  and  21  has  been  modified  in  order 
to  distinguish  more  clearly  the  duties  of  employers  and  employed.  A  requirement  has 
also  been  added  that  the  ^'  mangle  "  shall  be  washed  down  weekly. 

The  other  modifications  are  chiefly  upon  points  of  detail  which  do  not  seem  to  call 
for  lengthened  explanation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  rules  are  not  intended  to 
exhaust  the  precautions  which  are  desirable  in  this  industry.  There  are  many  points 
in  which  the  health  and  safety  of  workpeople  depend  upon  precautions  to  be  taken  by 
the  manufacturers  in  matters  of  construction  and  administration,  which  nevertheless  do 
not'  lend  themselves  readily  to  precise  definition  as  formal  requirements.  These  the 
Secretary  of  State  leaves  with  confidence  to  the  discretion  of  the  employers.  As  a  single 
instance  of  the  kind  may  be  mentioned  the  danger  of  allowing  workmen  to  enter  kilns 
after  firing,  until  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  cooling.  The  Secretary  of  State 
is  glad  to  learn  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  that  improvements  in  detail,  outside 
the  rules,  have  been  made  by  individual  manufacturers.  These,  and  other  suggestions 
that  may  arise  for  the  amendment  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  dangerous  branches 
of  the  industry  are  carried  on,  will  be  communicated  to  manu&cturers  firomi  time  to  time. 

When  the  fules  have  been  finally  settled  for  the  china  and  earthenware  industry 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  bearing  of  some  of  them  upon  certain  incidental  or 
allied  processes  when  carried  on  in  separate  fitctories.  In  the  case  of  transfer  making, 
action  upon  these  lines  has  already  been  taken. 

Lastly,  in  the  Circular  Letter  of  the  14th  December  last,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
increased  duties  which  will  in  fiiture  devolve  upon  the  Certifying  Surgeons  under  the 
amended  Special  Rules  would  necessitate  a  revision  of  the  scale  of  fees  prescribed  in  the 
Second  Schedule  to  the  Factory  Act,  1895.  The  Secretary  of  State  proposes  to  substitute 
the  following  scale  : — 

"For  each  visit,  including  such  examinations,  entries  in  Registers,  issue  of 
Certificates,  and  other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  Special  Rules,  (a.)  When 
the  examination  is  at  a  factory  or  workshop  within  a  mile  fix)m  the  Certifying 
Surgeon's  Central  point,  2^.  Qd.  for  each  visit  and  6d,  for  each  person  after  the 
first  five  presented  at  that  visit,  {b.)  When  the  examination  is  at  a  fiictory 
or  workshop  more  than  a  mile  fi'om  the  Central  point,  the  above  fees  with  an 
additional  1^.  for  each  mile  or  portion  of  a  mile  beyond  the  first  mile." 

I  am,  &c., 

KENELM  E.  DIGBY, 


B.— Draft  Amended  Special  Rules  forwarded  to  Manu&oturers  with  the  above 

Oircular  Letter  of  August  2iLd,  1900. 


!•  After  January  1st,  1901,  no  material  containing  lead  which  has  not  been  fritted 
shall  be  used  in  any  of  the  following  places  : — 

Dipping  house  or  dippers'  drying  room,  or  in  any  of  the  following  processes  : — 

Ware  cleaning  after  the  application  of  glaze  by  dipping  or  other  process, 

Glost  placing, 

Colour  dusting  (whether  on-glaze  or  under-glaze). 

Colour  blowing  (whether  on-glaze  or  under-glaze), 
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Groundlaying, 

Fainting  in  majolica  or  other  glaze. 

Glaze  blowing, 

Lithographic  transfer  making, 

China  scouring, 

or  in  any  other  place  or  process  in  which  materials  containing  lead  are  used  or  handled 
(except  for  the  making  of  fritts),  in  the  dry  state  or  in  suspension  in  liquid  other  than 
oil  or  similar  medium  or  in  the  form  of  spray. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  the  use  of  any  material  which 
conforms  to  the  standard  of  insolubility  specified  in  Rule  2. 

2.  After  July  1st,  1902,  no  material  containing  lead  which  yields  to  a  dilute  solutioA 
of  hydrochloric  acid  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  its  dry  weight  of  a  soluble  lead  compound 
calculated  as  lead  monoxide  when  determined  in  the  manner  described  below  shall  be 
used  in  any  place  or  process  included  in  Rule  1. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  dried  material  is  to  l>e  continuously  shaken  for  one  hour, 
at  the  common  temperature,  with  1,000  times  its  weight  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  containing  0*25  per  cent,  of  H  Cl.  This  solution  is 
thereafter  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  one  hour  and  to  be  passed  through 
a  filter.  The  lead  salt  contained  in  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  clear  filtrate 
is  then  to  be  precipitated  as  lead  sulphide  and  weighed  as  lead  sulphate. 

3.  The  occupier  shall  allow  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories  to  take  at 
any  time  suflScient  samples  for  analysis  of  any  material  used. 

4.  No  woman,  young  person  or  child  shall  be  employed  in  the  mixing  of  unfiitted 
lead  compounds  in  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of  fritts,  glazes,  or  colours. 

5.  No  person  under  15  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  place  or  process 
included  in  Kule  1. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  the  employment  of  young  persons 
over  the  age  of  14  in  any  place  or  process  ^^otner  than  china  scouring)  in  which  all  the 
materials  used  conform  to  the  standard  of  insolubility  specified  in  Rule  2. 

6.  Every  person  employed  in  a  place  or  process  included  in  Rule  1  shall  be  examined 
once  in  each  calendar  month  by  the  Certifying  Surgeon  for  the  district. 

Provided  that  if  the  Certifying  Surgeon  so  allows  by  signed  certificate  in  the  Register, 
a  male  over  18  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  a  place  or  process  included  in  Rule  1 
without  further  examination  for  three  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  such  Certificate. 

The  Certifying  Surgeon  may  order,  by  signed  certificate  in  the  Register,  the  sus- 
pension of  any  person  from  employment  in  any  place  or  process  included  in  Rule  1 ;  and 
no  person  after  such  suspension  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  place  or  process  included 
in  Rule  1  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  fix)m  the  Certifying  Sturgeon  entered  in  the 
Register. 

7.  A  register,  in  the  form  which  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Secretarv  of  State  for 
use  in  earthenware  and  china  works,  shall  be  kept,  and  in  it  the  Certifying  Surgeon 
will  enter  the  dates  and  results  of  his  visits,  the  number  of  persons  examined  in  pursuance 
of  Rule  6,  and  particulars  of  any  directions  given  by  him.  This  register  shall  contain! a 
list  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  places  and  processes  included  in  Rule  1,  and  shall  be 
produced  at  any  time  when  required  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Factories  or  by  the 
Certifying  Surgeon. 

8.  The  occupier  shall  provide  and  maintain  suitable  overalls  and  head  coverings 
for  all  women  and  young  persons  employed  in  the  places  and  processes  included  in  Rule  1. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  place  or  process  included  in  Rule  1,  or 
in  the  making  of  fiitts,  without  wearing  suitable  overalls  and  head  coverings. 

All  overalls  and  head  coverings  when  not  in  use  or  being  washed  or  repaired,  shall 
be  kept  by  the  occupier  in  proper  custody.  They  shall  be  washed  or  renewed  at  least  once 
a  week.     Suitable  arrangements  shall  be.  made  for  carrying  out  these  requirements. 
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A  suitable  place  shall  be  provided  in  which  the  above  workers  can  deposit  clothing 
put  off  during  working  hours. 

9.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  keep,  or  prepare,  or  partake  of  any  food  or  drink, 
or  to  remain  during  meal  times,  in  the  dipping  house  or  dippers'  drying  room,  or  in  a 
place  in  which  is  carried  on  any  process  included  inRule  1. 

The  occupier  shall  make  suitable  provision  to  the  reasonable  satis&ction  of  the 
Inspector  in  cluirge  of  the  district  for  the  accommodation  during  meal  times  of  persons 
employed  in  such  places  or  processes,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories. 

Suitable  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  deposit  of  food  brought  by  the  workers. 

10.  The  processes  of — 

Towing  of  earthenware, 

China  scouring, 

Flat-knocking, 

Dry-flint  sifting. 

Ground  laying. 

Colour  dusting  (whether  on-glaze  or  under-glaze). 

Colour  blowing  (whether  on-glaze  or  under-glaze), 

Glaze  blowing,  or 

Transfer  making 

shall  not  be  carried  on  without  the  use  of  exhaust  fans  for  the  effectual  removal  of  dust, 
or  other  eflScient  means  for  the  effectual  removal  of  dust^  to  be  approved  in  each  particular 
case  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

In  the  process  of  ware  cleaning  after  the  dipper,  exhaust  fens  shall  be  used ;  or 
alternatively,  if  the  conditions  be  such  that  no  dust  is  produced,  arrangements  shall  be 
made  for  any  glaze  scraped  off  to  fell  into  water. 

In  all  processes  the  occupiers  shall,  as  fer  as  practicable,  adopt  efficient  measures 
for  the  removal  of  dust  and  for  the  prevention  of  any  injurious  effects  arising  therefrom. 

11.  No  person  shall  be  employed  in  the  mixing  of  unfritted  lead  compounds,  in  the 
preparation  or  manufecture  of  fritts  glazes  or  colours  containing  lead  without  wearing  a 
suitable  and  efficient  respirator  provided  and  maintained  by  the  employer ;  unless  the 
mixing  is  performed  in  a  closed  machine  or  the  materials  are  in  such  a  condition  that  no 
dust  is  produced. 

12.  All  drying  stoves  as  well  as  all  workshops  and  all  parts  of  factories  shall  be 
effectually  ventilated  to  the  reasonable  satis&ction  of  the  Inspector  in  charge  of  the 
district. 

13.  The  occupier  shall  provide  and  continually  maintain  sufficient  and  suitable 
washing  conveniences  for  all  persons  employed  in  the  places  and  processes  included  in 
Rule  1,  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  places  in  which  such  persons  are  employed^ 

The  washing  conveniences  shall  comprise  soap,  nail-brushes  and  towels,  and  at  least 
one  wash-hand  basin  for  every  five  persons  employed  as  above,  with  a  constant  supply  of 
water  laid  on,  with  one  tap  at  least  for  every  two  basins,  and  conveniences  for  emptying 
the  same  and  running  off  the  waste  water  on  the  spot  down  a  waste  pipe. 

There  sliall  be  at  least  two  feet  of  standing  room  in  front  of  each  basin. 

14.  The  occupier  shall  see  that  the  floors  of  workshops  and  of  such  stoves  as  are 
entered  by  the  workpeople  are  sprinkled  and  swept  daily  ;  that  all  dust,  scraps,  ashes,  and 
dirt  are  removed  daily,  and  that  the  work  benches,  and  stairs  leading  to  workshops,  are 
cleansed  weekly. 

As  regards  every  potter's  shop  and  stove,  and  every  place  and  process  included  in 
Rule  1,  the  occupier  shall  cause  the  cleansing  of  floors  to  be  done  alter  other  work  has 
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ceased  for  the  day,  and  in  the  case  of  potters'  shops,  stoves,  dipping  houses,  and  majolica 
painting  rooms,  by  an  adult  male.  ^ 

15^  The  occupier  shall  cause  the  boards  used  in  the  dipping  house,  dippers'  drying 
room,  or  glost  placing  shop  to  be  cleansed  every  week,  and  shall  not  allow  them  to  be  used 
in  any  other  department,  except  after  being  cleansed. 

The  occupier  shall  cause  every  mangle  to  be  washed  down  every  week. 

.  i. 
Duties  of  Persons  Employed.  ' 

16.  All  persons  employed,  in  the  places  and  processes  included  in  Rule  1  shall 
present  themselves  at  the  appointed  time  for  examination  by  the  Certifying  Surgeon  as 
provided  in  Rule  6. 

No  person  after  suspension  by  the  Certifying  Surgeon  shall  work  in  any  place  or 
process  included  in  Rule  1  without  a  (jertificate  of  fitness  from  the  Certifying  Surgeon 
entered  in  the  Register. 

17.  Every  person  employed  in  a  place  or  process  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the 
making  of  Mtts,  sliall,  when  at  work,  wear  an  overall  suit  and  head  covering,  which  shall 
not  be  worn  outside  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  which  shall  not  be  removed  therefi-om 
except  for  the  purpose  of  being  washed  or  repaired.  All  overalls  and  head  coverings  shall 
be  washed  or  renewed  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  overalls  and  head  coverings,  when  not  being  worn,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
place  specified  by  the  occupier  for  the  purpose. 

Clothing  put  off  during  working  hours  shall  be  deposited  in  the  place  provided  for 
the  purpose  under  Rule  8. 

18.  No  person  shall  remain  during  meal-times  in  the  dipping  house,  dippers'  drying 
room,  or  in  any  place  in  which  is  carried  on  any  process  included  in  Rule  1  ;  or  introduce, 
keep,  prepare,  or  partake  of  any  food  or  drink  therein  at  any  time. 

19.  No  person  shall  in  any  way  interfere,  without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of 
the  occupier  or  manager,  with  the  means  and  appliances  provided  by  the  employers  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  workshops  and  stoves  and  for  the  removal  of  dust. 

20.  No  person  employed  in  a  place  or  process  included  in  Rule  1  shall  leave  the 
works  or  partake  of  meals  without  previously  and  carefully  cleaning  and  washing  his  or 
her  hands. 

21.  The  boards  used  in  the  dipping  house,  dippers'  drying  room,  or  glost  placing 
shop  shall  not  be  used  in  any  other  department,  except  aft;er  being  cleansed. 

Alternative  Rule  for  Processes  in  which  no  lead  or  other 
poisonous  material  18  used. 

22.  If  the  occupier  of  the  factory  to  which  these  rules  apply  gives,  with  reference  to 
any  place  or  process  (other  than  china  scouring)  included  in  Kule  1,  an  undertaking  that 
no  lead  or  lead  compound  or  other  poisonous  material  shall  be  used,  the  Chief  Inspector 
may  approve  in  writing  of  the  suspension  of  the  operation  of  Rules  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  15,  16, 
17,  and  .21,  or  any  of  3iem,  in  such  place  or  process  ;  and  thereupon  such  rules  shall  be 
suspended  as  regards  the  place  or  process  named  in  the  Chief  Inspector's  approval,  and 
in '  lieu  thereof  the  following  rule  shall  take  eflFect,  viz. :  no  lead  or  lead  compound  or 
other  poisonous  material  shall  be  used  in  any  place  or  process  so  named. 

Home  Office, 

August,  1900. 
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C.— From  Mamifaotiirers'  Joint  Committee  to  Home  Offioe. 

Joint  Committee  Comprising 
The  Encaustic  Tile  Manufacturers'  Association  ; 
The  Staffordshire  Potteries  Manufacturers'  Association  ; 
The  Longton  and  Fenton  China  Manufacturers'  Association  ; 
The  Sanitary  Ware  Manufacturers'  Association  ; 
The  China  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association  ; 
The  Jet  and  Rockingham  Ware  Manufacturers'  Association  ; 
The  Earthenware  Manufacturers'  Alliance. 

Tunstall,  Staff., 

10th  September,  1900. 

iJiB, 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  August  2nd,  1900,  which  was  issued  to  all  the  pottery 
manufacturers  of  the  iJnited  Kingdom,  together  with  the  draft  amended  special  rules,  I 
beg  to  forward  for  your  consideration  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  draft  rules,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  them. 

I  am  directed  by  my  committee  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Home  Secretary  in  submitting  the  draft  rules  for  the  consideration  of  manufacturers 
before  making  formal  service  of  them.  My  committee  would  have  rejoiced  had  they 
found  it  possible  to  accept  the  rules  as  drafted  ;  but  while  such  a  course  has  been  found 
impossible  they  trust  you  will  recognise  that  the  amendments  they  suggest  are  dictated 
solely  by  practical  issues  of  serious  importance  in  the  successful  conduct  of  an  intricate 
and  detailed  manufacture.  My  committee  share  to  the  full  the  desire  of  the  Home  OflSce 
to  devise  such  a  set  of  rules  for  the  control  oF  the  dangerous  portions  of  our  trade,  as  shall 
effectually  protect  our  workpeople.  The  suggestions  here  made  are  designed  to  facilitate 
the  actual  working  of  the  rules,  and  where  alterations  have  been  suggested,  the  object  has 
been  solely  to  render  them  complete,  effective  and  practical. 

These   suggestions   are   the  result  of  the   deliberations    at  repeated  meetings  and 
conferences  of  representatives  of  the  various  branches  of  the  trade,  and  were  unanimously 
.accepted  at  the  largest  meeting  of  pottery  manufacturers  ever  held  in  this  country. 

NOTES   ON   THE   MANUFACTURERS'  AMENDMENTS. 

Rule  1. 

The  alteration  of  the  wording  in  the  rule  as  drafted  is  simply  a  suggestion  which 
seems  to  manufacturers  calculated  to  express  the  objects  aimed  at  in  such  a  way  as  will 
Oe  best  understood  by  potters. 

We  propose  that  the  process  of  china  scouring  should  be  deleted  from  Rule  1  as 
:here  is  no  use  of  lead  compounds  in  the  process.  Ihis  will  necessitate  the  insertion  of 
the  words  '*or  in  the  process  of  china  scouring"  in  Rules  5,  6,  7,  8,  14,  16,  17,  as 
suggested  in  the  manufacturers'  amendments. 

The  additions  proposed  to  Rule  1,  allowing  the  use  of  unfritted  lead  compounds  in  a 
few  processes,  are  designed  to  cover  certain  cases  in  which  the  full  acceptance  ol:  Rule  1 
would  inflict  serious  hardship  on  manufacturers  without  any  real  gain  to  the  health  of  the 
workpeople. 

The  preparation  of  glost  firing  trials  ;  the  washing  of  saggars,  kiln  bats,  cranks  and 
boxes,  or  other  receptacles  for  holding  the  ware  during  the  glost  firing  ;  the  washing  and 
stopping  of  the  interior  walls  of  majolica  kilns  ;  the  prepartion  of  "  flows  "  and  "  smears  " 
used  for  producing  vapours  of  lead  compounds  in  the  saggars  during  firing  are  instances 
ofa  number  of  minor  but  very  important  processes  carried  on  more  or  less  in  every 
pottery  works,  and  the  success  of  which  depends  entirely  on  the  fluidity  or  the  volatility 
of  lead  compounds. 

For  these  purposes  there  is  no  doubt  that  unfritted  lead  compounds  are  vastly 
superior  to  fritted  ones.     There  can  be  no  objection  to  leaving  these  processes  to  b!e 
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carried  on  as  at  present,  because  they  are  not  the  dangerous  processes  of  our  trade,  neither 
are  they  continuous  processes  like  those  specified  in  Rule  1,  many  of  them  indeed  beings 
only  used  at  intervals. 

The  use  of  a  coating  of  red  lead  to  repair  "  scummed  "  or  defective  pieces  can  be 
best  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  magnificent  deep  blue  known  as  "  Mazarine  "  blue,  or 
Derby  "  Japan  "  blue.  If  the  coat  of  cobalt  oxide  is  too  thickly  applied  the  ware  comes 
out  ''  freckled  "  or  dulled  by  dark  shiny  patches.  A  thin  wash  of  red  lead  in  water  or  in 
oil  is  put  over  this,  and  on  re-firing  the  piece  is  generally  recovered. 

The  cases  one  would  cite  of  pottery  in  which  manufacturers  should  not  be  expected 
to  fi*it  all  their  lead  are  those  in  which  artistic  excellence  is  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance.  There  may  be  extreme  cases  also  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  glazes 
where  such  a  relaxation  ought  tc  be  allowed,  but  we  would  suggest  that  all  such 
exceptions  should  be  allowed  only  on  the  merits  of  each  particular  case,  and  then  under 
such  conditions  as  would  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  exception. 

Rule  2. 

In  support  of  the  committee's  recommendation  that  no  decision  should  yet  be  taken 
a»  to  a  standard  of  solubility  we  wish  to  make  the  following  observations  : — 

The  Home  Office  should  clearly  recognise  that  they  are  asking  for  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  existing  methods  of  glaze  making,  which  obtain  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  pottery,  English  manufacturers 
are  asked  to  accept  conditions  which  have  never  been  employed  by  any  potters  in  the 
world,  the  enforcement  of  which  may  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences  on  the 
excellence  of  their  products. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  the  continent  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  such  compounds  as  lead  bisilicate,  according  to  Dr.  Thorpe, 
with  absolute  immunity.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  unreasonable  that  English  potters 
should  for  a  moment  be  asked  to  accept  a  lower  standard  of  solubility. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Thorpe  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  of  so  complete  and  practical 
a  character  as  will  warrant  the  manufacturers  in  accepting  the  standard  proposed. 
Several  manufacturers  who  have  made  fritts  of  low  solubility  on  the  large  scale  find  that 
many  practical  difficulties  arise  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  Mr.  Bernard 
Moore  and  Mr.  W.  Burton,  who  have  had  considerable  experience  in  this  matter,  have 
been  appointed  by  the  General  Meeting  of  manufacturers  recently  held  at  Stoke-on-Trent 
to  attend  at  the  Home  Office,  and  discuss  with  Dr.  Thorpe  and  the  chief  officials  of  the 
Home  Office  some  of  the  practical  points  involved.  These  gentlemen  are  prepared  to  do 
so  on  receivinor  reasonable  notice. 


-'n 


Rule  3. 

The  amendments  to  Rule  3  will  explain  themselves.  Manufacturers  are  only 
anxious  to  have  a  clear  definition  of  what  samjiles  the  inspector  is  to  take,  and  as  to  how 
those  samples  shall  be  collected  and  treated.  This  will  prevent  samples  of  fritts  or  other 
materials  bring  taken  which  do  not  represent  the  actual  glaze  as  used. 

Rule  5. 

Manufacturers  recognise  with  satisfaction  the  desire  of  the  Home  Office  to  remove 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  training  young  persons,  by  allowing  their  employ- 
ment at  14  years  of  age,  when  a  low  standard  of  insolubility  can  be  reached  ;  as,  however, 
we  are  not  able  to  accept  the  standard  proposed,  we  ask  for  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"  satisfactory  to  the  Home  Secretary,"  believing  that  some  standard  not  so  low  as  the 
2  per  cent,  would  satisfy  the  actual  requirements  of  the  case. 

Rule  6. 

We  consider  it  unwise  to  make  any  distinction  between  adult  males  and  other 
workers  on  the  point  of  medical  examination.  There  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
having  the  women  examined  oftener  than  the  men.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rule 
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has  operated  beneficially  in  regard  to  women  and  young  persons,  and  we  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  equally  beneficial  results  will  follow  a  monthly  examination  of  adult  males. 
As  the  examination  is  an  undoubted  safeguard,  we  entirely  fail  to  see  why  adult  males 
should  be  deprived  of  its  benefits. 

The  addition  of  the  provision  "  that  no  employer  shall  incur  any  liability  under  this 
rule  in  the  event  of  suspension  at  another  works  being  concealed  by  a  worker,"  seems  to 
us  a  very  necessary  one.  It  is  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  in  this  business  to  know 
whether  he  is  engaging  a  worker  who  has  been  previously  suspended  elsewhere,  and  it 
should  certainly  be  made  an  offence  for  the  worker  to  conceal  such  fact. 

Moreover,  in  the  Potteries  district  the  same  worker  may  be  employed  at  more  than 
one  tactory,  working  perhaps  only  a  day,  'or  at  the  most  two  days,  a  week  at  each  of 
them. 

Rule  7. 

The  additions  to  Rule  7  are  designed  to  define  more  exactly  the  circumstances  under 
which  registers  may  be  called  for,  and  to  prevent  any  fi-iction  between  manufacturers  and 
officials* 

Rule  8. 

The  words  "  mixing  of  unfi'itted  lead  compounds  "  cover  all  that  is  required  by  the 
Home  OflSce  and  all  that  is  dangerous,  whereas  the  words  "  making  of  fritts "  would 
cover  the  men  who  are  employed  in  filling  and  emptying  the  fi:itt  kiln.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  that  these  men  should  wear  overalls,  as  there  would  be  very  great  likelihood 
of  their  taking  fire. 

The  addition  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Rule  8  is  designed  to  cover  the  drawing  of  the 
finished  ware  jfrom  the  glost  oven.  The  process  of  drawing  is  quite  rightly  excluded  by 
the  Home  Office,  as  no  danger  can  arise  to  the  operative  from  the  handling  of  the  finished 
goods,  but  in  all  cases  the  ware  is  drawn  into  the  glost  placing  shed,  or  into  the  dipping 
house,  and  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  exempt  the  drawers  fi-om  the  obligation  to  wear 
overalls.     The  dipping  or  placing  do  not  go  on  while  the  oven  is  being  drawn. 

Rule  9. 

Manufacturers  consider  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  tobacco  in  addition  to  food  and 
drink  is  a  most  important  and  even  obviously  necessary  reform. 

The  handling  of  the  pipe  in  smoking  or  the  tobacco  in  chewing  or  snuffing,  is  just 
as  dangerous  as  the  handling  of  sweets  or  food.  In  our  opinion  this  is  a  most  finiitful 
sonrce  of  plumbism  among  mate  dippers  and  glost  placers,  and  one  which  cannot  be 
stopped  unless  prohibited  categorically  by  rule.  Many  manufacturers  have  tried  to  stop 
smoking  in  the  places  specified,  but  have  been  met  with  the  remark  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  rules  against  it. 

Manufacturers  must  press  for  the  re-instatement  of  the  clause  that  the  provision  of 
accommodation  during  meal  times  may  be  "  in  any  room  or  rooms  on  the  premises  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  Rule  1."  This  clause  was  wanted  to  manufacturers  as  a  result 
of  the  last  arbitration.  The  rule  has  been  found  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  clause  is  so  practical  and  so  obviously  to  the  benefit  of  the  workpeople 
that  we  cannot  understand  why  the  Home  Office  should  have  omitted  it  fi*om  the 
draft  rules. 

Rule  10. 

It  is  proposed  to  delete  the  processes  of  flat  knocking  and  dry  flint  sifting  firom 
this  rule. 

With  reference  to  flat  knocking  we  recognise  that  the  process  is  a  dusty  one,  but  we 
would  like  the  Home  Office  to  inform  us  what  .they  will  consider  suitable  and  efficient 
means  for  the  removal  of  dust  in  this  process,  The  difficulties  of  dealing  with  it  by 
mechanical  means  are  very  great  indeed — far  greater  than  in  any  process  hitherto  dealt 
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with.  The  process  is  neither  a  continuous  one  nor  is  it  one  in  which  the  dust  is  of  a 
poisonous  nature.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  we  believe  that  the  experience 
of  the  Home  Office  gathered  from  many  trades  might  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to- 
the  trade. 

With  regard  to  dry  flint  sifting,  we  consider  that  enclosure  of  the  sieve  will  be  in 
itself  a  sufficient  protection  without  resort  to  a  more  elaborate  mechanical  contrivance. 

We  propose  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  reasonable  "  in  this  rule,  as  it  is  already 
inserted  by  the  Home  Office  in  Rule  9  of  the  present  draft  rules. 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  ware  cleaning,  we  propose  to  restore  the  arrangement 
at  present  existing,  which  is  undoubtedly  satis&ctory. 

Rule  11. 

The  substitution  of  the  word  '^  engaged  "  for  the  word  "  employed  "  in  this  rule  is 
suggested  in  order  to  throw  the  onus  of  wearing  a  respirator  on  the  man  employed.  As 
only  adult  males  are  allowed  to  work  at  this  occupation  they  should  clearly  recognise 
their  responsibility  for  carrying  out  a  rule  designed  for  their  special  benefit. 

This  also  covers  the  addition  of  the  words  in  Rule  17. 

Rule  14. 

We  have  read  the  portions  of  your  letter  dealing  with  this  rule  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  our  intention  is  while  accepting  cordially  the  spirit  of  your  remarks  to  make  it  clear 
by  placing  the  duty  of  seeing  that  workshops  are  cleansed,  equally  on  employers  and 
employed,  that  everybody  has  an  interest  in  the  due  observance  of  the  rules. 

The  old  Rule  16  was  accepted  in  the  first  instance  at  the  suggestion  of  the  workers 
themselves,  and  has  been  found  to  work  admirably.  So  long  as  the  workers  are 
responsible,  or  so  long  as  they  pay  even  a  portion  of  the  charge,  they  will  be  much  more 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  done.  If  the  duty  is  to  rest  solely  on 
the  employer  it  will  become  almost  a  point  of  honour  on  the  part  of  the  workers  not  to 
point  out  that  the  sweeping  is  being  neglected.  Certain  cases  have  already  arisen  in 
which  the  workers  preferred  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  sweeper's  wages  in  order,  as  they 
said,  that  they  would  be  able  to  make  the  sweeper  do  his  work  properly. 

We  suggest  an  important  alteration  in  this  rule  in  the  words  specifying  that  the 
sweeping  shall  be  done  *'  at  a  time  when  no  other  work  is  being  carried  on  in  such  room.'* 
This  alteration  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  specific  inclusion  of  groundlaying  shops, 
glost  placing  sheds,  &c.,  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  have  one  fixed  time  for  sweeping, 
and  where  it  often  happens  that  it  is  not  possible  to  do  the  sweeping  at  night. 

These  workshops  are  frequently  left  at  night  full  of  ware  in  such  a  stage  of  prepara- 
tion that   dust  falling  on  it  would  irrevocably  spoil  it.     The  object  of  the  rule  is  to  • 
insure  that  the  places  shall  be  regularly  swept,  and  at  a  time  when  the  workroom  is 
unoccupied  except  by  the  sweeper.     Such  a  time  might  be  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  fat 
some  other  hour  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  work. 

It  is  the  custom  at  the  present  time  in  certain  works  to  sweep  some  of  the  shops, 
while  they  are  empty,  more  than  once  a  day.  Such  a  desirable  custom  would  be 
summarily  put  an  end  to  by  the  wording  of  the  draft  rule. 

Rule  15, 

We  propose  to  omit  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  cleansing  of  mangles,  because — 

1st.  The  mangle  itself  is  not  a  disseminator  of  dust.  Such  dust  as  arises  in 
the  use  of  a  mangle  simply  occurs  on  the  fingers  of  the  •'  takers  ofi^,*'  and 
the  danger  fi'om  this  is  covered  by  the  rule  relating  to  washing. 
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ind.  It  is  found  that  there  are  many  different  forms  of  mangle  in  use  in  the 
trade,  and  in  the  case  of  several  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  wash  them 
down. 

On  both  these  grounds  we  think  there  can  be  no  objection  to  leaving  the  cleansing 
of  the  mangle  an  open  question  for  each  manufacturer  to  deal  with  under  draft  Rule  14, 
and  in  the  best  way  possible  with  his  own  form  of  mangle. 

DUTIES  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

The  only  suggestions  we  make  with  regard  to  Rules  16  to  21  inclusive  are  such  as 
are  clearly  consequent  on  the  alterations  already  referred  to  in  the  rules  dealing  with  the 
duties  of  employers. 

The  suggestion  of  the  new  Rule  20a  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  connection  with 
Rule  14. 

I  enclose  12  copies  of  a  statement  showing  in  parallel  columns  the  draft  Special  Rules 
as  proposed  and  the  alterations  suggested. 

I  am,  &c., 

Arthur  P.  Llewellyn. 


D.— Prom  Home  Office  to  Manufacturers. 


Home  Office,  London,  S.W., 

February  1st,  190L 

Sir, 

In  pursuance  of  section  8  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891,  and  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  24th  December,  1892,  and  7th  May,  1898,  I  beg 
to  forward  a  copy  of  amended  Special  Rules  applicable  to  your  works,  and  unless  within 
twenty -one  days  after  receipt  of  this  I  receive  a  notice  in  writing  that  you  object  to  the 
rules  fchey  will  become  established.  I  propose  these  rules  to  you  in  substitution  for 
those  dated  1898  which  are  now  in  force  in  your  works. 

You  will  observe  that  the  present  draft  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  which  was^ 
enclosed  in  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  letter  of  August  2nd,  1900.  Since  that  date  the  Depart- 
ment has  discussed  with  the  Joint  Committee  of  Manufacturers  not  only  the  matters- 
arising  under  Rules  1,  2,  and  14,  with  respect  to  which  it  was  intimated  in  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby's  letter  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  prepared  to  consider  the  exceptional 
treatment  of  certain  processes,  but  also  a  number  of  other  points  of  amendment  which 
were  proposed. 

As  the  outcome  of  that  discussion  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  with  few 
exceptions  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  agreement,  and  he  has  informed  the 
Joint  Committee  that  subject  to  any  considerations  that  may  be  brought  forward  by  the 
workpeople  in  the  event  of  arbitration  he  will  be.  prepared  to  assent  to  modification. 
But  as  regards  the  standards  to  be  fixed  under  Rule  2  there  is  more  serious  divergence  of 
opinion.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  advised  that  some  relaxation  of  the  2  per  cent, 
standard  will  be  proper  in  the  case  of  coloured  glazes,  but  he  is  satisfied  that  he  ought 
not  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  the  Joint  Committee  (1)  that  the  standard  should  be 
5  per  cent,  instead  of  2  per  cent.,  and  (2)  that  it  should  apply  to  white  and  light  coloured 
glazes  only.  There  being  no  prospect  of  agreement  upon  this  essential  point,  the 
Secretary  of  State  thinks  that  it  must  be  left  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  when  the  expert 
evidence  can  be  fully  heard. 

It  is  desired  that  the  rules  should,  as  fer  as  possible,  be  uniform  in  all  earthenware 
and  china  works,  and  if  arbitration  takes  place  and  results  in  modification  of  any  of  the 
rules,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  propose  to  take  steps  for  the  establishment  of  the 
rules  so  modified  in  all  such  works  alike. 
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As  regards  the  glazes  used  in  coarse  ware  factories,  it  appears  that  galena,  an  insoluble 
ore  of  lead,  is  employed  in  many  instances,  and  is  applicable  to  such  ware  in  general.  It 
fulfils  the  conditions  of  Rules  1  and  2. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  rules  now  sent.  A 
Form  and  addressed  envelope  are  enclosed  foi  the  purpose,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  affix 
a  stamp. 

I  am,  &c., 

Arthur  Whitelegge, 

Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 


E.— Prom  Home  Office  to  Manulisiotureps  of  Coarse  Ware. 

Home  Office, 

14th  February,  1901. 

Earthenware  and  China  Special  Rules. 
Sir, 

In  forwarding  the  enclo-  ed  papers  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  add 
with  reference  to  former  correspondence  that,  while  he  is  advised  that  Special  Rules  are 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  coarse  ware,  he  will,  if  so  desired,  be  prepared 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  special  points  which  arise  in  connection  with  that  branch 
of  the  manufacture  until  after  the  rules  now  proposed  are  settled  as  regards  the  other  and 
larger  branches,  in  cases  where  he  is  assured  (1)  that  only  coarse  ware  is  made  in  the 
works  ;  (2)  that  lead  is  not  and  will  not  be  used  except  in  the  form  of  galena. 

I  am,  &c., 

Arthur  Whitelegge, 
■y  ■  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 


F.— From  Certain  Manufisioturers  to  Home  Office. 

To  Arthur  Whitelegge,  Esq.,  M.D., 

H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories, 
Home  Office,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  1878  to  1895. 

SPECIAL     RULES. 

The  Manu&oture  of  Earthenware  and  China. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  give  you  notice  that  we  object  to  Numbers  1,  2,  3,  5, 
f>,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  16,  and  22  of  the  Special  Rules  served  upon  us  by  you,  and  proposed 
to  be  made  applicable  to  our  works.  We  object  to  Rule  2  in  toto  on  the  ground  {inter 
ulia)  that  neither  the  Home  Office  nor  manu&cturers  have  found  the  requirements  thereof 
to  be  practicable  in  general  use,  and  we  suggest  that  numbers  1,  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14, 
16,  and  22  of  such  rules  be  each  modified  respectively  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  attached  to  this  notice  of  objection.     We  also  suggest  an  additional  Rule  20a. 

Dated  this  6th  day  of  March,  1901. 

(Signature) 
(Address) 
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Schedule  before  referred  to. 

Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  1878  to  1895. 

SPECIAL    RULES. 

The  Manufaoture  of  Earthenware  and  China. 


Proposed  Amended  Special  Rules. 

Duties  op  Occupiers. 

1.  After  July  let,  1901,  no  material  containing 
lead  which  has  not  been  fritted  shall  be  used  in 
any  of  the  following  places  : — 

Dipping  house  or  dippers'  drying  room,  or 

in  any  of  the  following  processes  : — 
Ware  cleaning  after  the  application  of  glaze 

by  dipping  or  other  process, 
Glost  placing, 
Colour  dusting  (whether  on  glaze  or  under- 

glaze), 
Colour  blowing  (whether  on  glaze  or  under- 

glaze), 
Groundlaying, 

Painting  in  majolica  or  other  glaze, 
Glaze  blowing. 
Lithographic  transfer  making, 

or  in  any  other  place  or  process  in  which  materials 
containing  lead  are  used  or  handled  in  the  dry 
state  (except  for  the  making  of  f ritts)  or  in  the 
form  of  spr^iy,  or  in  suspension  in  liquid  other 
than  oil  or  similar  medium. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent 
the  use  of  any  ore  or  chemical  compound  of  lead 
which  without  the  admixture  of  any  other  material 
conforms  to  the  standard  of  insolubility  specified 
in  Rule  2. 


2.  After  July  1st,  1902,  no  glaze  shall  be  used 
which  yields  to  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  its  dry  weight  of  a 
soluble  lead  compound  calculated  as  lead  mon- 
oxide when  determined  in  the  manner  described 
below  : — 

A  weighed  quantity  of  dried  material  is  to  be 
continuously  shaken  for  one  hour,  at  the 
common  temperature,  with  1,000  times  its 
weight  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  containing  0*25  per  cent,  of 
H  CI.  This  solution  is  thereafter  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  one  hour  and  to  be 
passed  through  a  filter.  The  lead  salt  con- 
tained in  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  clear 
filtrate  is  then  to  be  precipitated  as  lead 
sulphide  and  weighed  as  lead  sulphate. 

3.  The  occupier  shall  allow  any  of  His 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories  to  take  at  any 
time  su  iBcient  samples  for  analysis  of  any  material 
in  use  or  mixed  for  use  provided  that  the  occupier 
may  at  the  time  the  sample  is  taken  and  on  pro- 
viding the  necessary  appliances  require  the 
Inspector  to  take,  seal  and  deliver  to  him  a  dupli- 
cate sample. 


8o03 


Suggested  Hodifioations  by  Occupiers. 

1.  After  July  1st,  1901,  no  material  containing 
lead  which  has  not  been  fritted  with  some  siliceous 
substance  shall  be  used  in  any  of  the  following 
places : — 

Dipping  house  or  dippers*  drying  room,  or 

in  any  of  the  following  processes  : — 
Ware  cleaning  after  the  application  of  glaze 

by  dipping  or  other  process, 
Glost  placing. 
Colour  dusting  (whether  on  glaze  or  under- 

glaze). 
Colour  blowing  (whether  on  glaze  or  under 

glaze), 
Groundlaying, 

Painting  in  majolica  or  other  glaze. 
Glaze  blowing. 
Lithographic  transfer  mailing, 

or  in  any  other  place  or  process  in  which  materials 
containing  lead  are  used  or  handled  in  the  dry 
state  (except  for  the  making  of  fritts)  or  in  the 
form  of  spray,  or  in  suspension  in  liquid  other 
than  oil  or  similar  medium. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent 
the  use  of  any  unfritted  material  which  conforms 
to  an  agreed  standard  of  insolubility  for  such 
materiah 

Provided  also  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
issue  a  general  certificate  (to  remain  in  operation 
concurrently  ivith  these  rules)  exempting  from 
the  operation  of  this  rule  certain  subsidiary 
processes  which  have  been  already  communicat&i 
to  the  Home  Office  by  manufactxirers. 

2.  Objected  to  in  toto. 


3.  The  occupier  shall  allow  any  of  His 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories  to  take  at  any 
time  sufficient  samples  for  analysis  of  any  material 
in  use  or  mixed  for  use  provided  that  the  occupier 
may  at  the  time  the  sample  is  taken  and  on  pro- 
viding the  necessary  appliances  require  the 
Inspector  to  take,  seal  and  deliver  to  him  a  dupli- 
cate sample.  But  no  analytical  result  shall  be 
disclosed  or  published  in  any  way  except  su^h  as 
fihall  be  necessary  to  establish  a  breach  of  these 
rules. 
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4.  No  woman,  young  person  or  child  shall  be 
employed  in  the  mixing  of  unfritted  lead  com- 
pounds in  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of  fritts, 
glazes,  or  colours. 

6.  No  person  under  15  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  place  or  process  included  in 
Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of  china  scouring. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  thife  rule  shall  prevent 
the  employment  of  young  persons  over  the  age  of 
14  in  any  place  or  process  (other  than  china 
scouring)  in  which  all  the  materials  used  conform 
to  the  standard  of  insolubility  specified  in  Rule  2. 

6.  Every  person  employed  in  a  place  or  process 
included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of  china 
scouring,  shall  be  examined  once  in  each  calendar 
month  by  the  Certifying  Surgeon  for  the  district. 

The  Certifying  Surgeon  may  order,  by  signed 
certificate  in  the  Register,  the  suspension  of  any 
person  from  employment  in  any  place  or  process 
included  in  Rule  1 ;  or  in  the  process  of  china 
scouring,  and  no  person  after  such  suspension 
shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  place  or  process 
included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of  china 
scouring,  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the 
Certifying  Surgeon  entered  in  the  Register. 


7.  A  Register,'  in  the  form  which  has  been 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  use  in 
•earthenware  and  china  works,  shall  be  kept,  and 
in  it  the  Certifying  Surgeon  will  enter  the  dates 
and  results  of  his  visits,  the  number  of  persons 
examined  in  pursuance  of  Rule  6,  and  particulars 
of  any  directions  given  by  him.  This  register 
shall  contain  a  list  of  all  persons  employed  in  the 
places  and  processes  included  in  Rule  1 ,  or  in  the 
process  of  china  scouring,  and  shall  be  produced 
at  any  time  when  required  by  His  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Factories  or  by  the  Certifying 
Surgeon. 

8.  The  occupier  shall  provide  and  maintain 
suitable  overalls  and  head  coverings  for  all  women 
and  young  persons  employed  in  the  places  and 
processes  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of 
china  scouring. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  place 
or  process  included  in  Rule  1,  in  the  process  of 
china  scouring  or  in  the  mixing  of  unfritted  lead 
compounds,  without  wearing  suitable  overalls  and 
head  coverings. 

All  overalls,  head  coverings,  and  respirators 
when  not  in  use  or  being  washed  or  repaired  shall 
be  kept  by  the  occupier  in  proper  custody.  They 
shall  be  washed  or  renewed  at  least  once  a  week. 
Suitable  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  carrying 
out  these  requirements. 

A  suitable  place,  other  than  that  provided  for 
the  keeping  of  overalls,  head  coverings,  and 
respirators,  shall  be  provided  in  which  the  above 
workers  can  deposit  clothing  put  off  during 
working  hours.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this 
rule  shall  render  it  obligatory  on  any  person  en- 
gaged in  drawing  glost  ovens  to  wear  overalls  and 
head  coverinr^s 


9.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  keep,  or  pre- 
pare, or  partake  of  any  food  or  drink,  or  tobacco, 
or  to  remain  during  meal  times  in  the  dipping 


Suggested  Modificstions  by  Occapiers. 
4.    Approved. 


6.  No  person  under  15  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  place  or  process  included  in 
Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of  china  scouring. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent 
the  employment  of  young  persons  over  the  age  of 
14  in  any  place  or  process  (other  than  china 
scouring)  in  which  all  the  materials  used  conform 
to  tJiese  rules. 

6.  Every  person  employed  in  a  place  or  process 
included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of  china 
scouring,  shall  be  examined  once  in  each  calendar 
month  by  the  Certifying  Surgeon  for  the  district. 

The  Certifying  Surgeon  may  order,  by  signed 
certificate  in  the  Register,  the  suspension  of  any 
person  other  than  an  adult  male  from  employment 
in  any  place  or  process  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in 
the  process  of  china  scouring,  and  no  stich  person 
after  such  suspension  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in 
any  place  or  process  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the 
process  of  china  scouring,  without  a  certificate  of 
fitness  from  the  Certifying  Surgeon  entered  in  the 
Register. 

7.  Approved. 


8.  The  occupier  shall    provide  and  maintain 
•  suitable  overalls  and  head  coverings  for  all  women 

and  young  persons  employed  in  the  places  and 
processes  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of 
china  scouring. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  place 
or  process  included  in  Rule  1,  in  the  process  of 
china  scouring  or  in  the  mixing  of  unfritted  lead 
compounds  without  wearing  suitable  overalls  and 
head  coverings. 

All  overalls,  head  coverings,  and  respirators 
when  not  in  use  or  being  washed  or  repaired,  shall 
be  kept  by  the  occupier  in  pro})er  custody.  They 
shall  be  washed  or  renewed  at  least  once  a  week. 
Suitable  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  carrying 
out  these  requirements. 

A  suitable  place  other  than  that  provided  for 
the  keeping  of  overalls,  head  coverings,  and 
respirators  shall  be  provided  in  which  the  above 
workers  can  deposit  clothing  put  off  during 
working  hours.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this 
rule  shall  render  it  obligatory  on  any  person 
engaged  in  drawing  glost  ovens  to  wear  overalls 
and  head  coverings. 

Each  respirator  shall  hear  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  worker  to  whom  it  is  suppli^. 

9.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  keep,  or 
prepare,  or  partake  of  any  food  or  drink,  or  tobacco, 
or  to  remain  during  meal  times,  in  the  dipping 
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house  or  dippers'  drying  room,  or  in  a  place  in 
which  is  carried  on  any  process  included  in  Rule 
1,  or  china  scouring. 

The  occupier  shall  make  suitable  provision  to 
the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  inspector  in 
charge  of  the  district  for  the  accommodation  during 
meal  times  of  persons  employed  in  such  places  or 
processes,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories.  Such  accommodation  shall 
not  be  provided  in  any  room  or  rooms  which  are 
included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  which  china  scouring  is 
carried  on  or  in  a  lavatory. 

Suitable  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  deposit ' 
of  food  brought  by  the  workers. 


10.    The  processes  of — 

Towing  of  earthenware, 

China  scouring, 

Flat-knocking, 

Dry-flint  sifting. 

Ground  laying. 

Colour  dusting  (whether  on-glaze  or  under- 
glaze), 

Colour  blowing  (whether  on-glaze  or  under- 
glaze), 

Glaze  blowing,  or 

Transfer  making 
shall  not  be  carried  on  without  the  use  of  exhaust 
fans  for  the  effectual  removal  of  dust,  or  other 
efficient  means  for  the  effectual  removal  of  dust, 
to  be  approved  in  each  paiticular  case  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  under  such  conditions  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

In  the  process  of  ware  cleaning  after  the  dipper, 
exhaust  fans  shall  be  used  ;  or  alternatively,  if  the 
conditions  be  such  that  no  dust  is  produced, 
arrangements  shall  be  made  for  any  glaze  scraped 
off  to  fall  into  water. 


In  all  processes  the  occupier  shall,  as  far  as 
practicable,  adopt  efficient  measures  for  the  re- 
moval of  dust,  and  for  the  prevention  of  any 
injurious  effects  arising  therefrom. 

11.  No  person  shall  be  employed  in  the  mixing 
of  unfritted  lead  compounds,  in  the  preparation 
or  manufacture  of  fritts  glazes  or  colours  con- 
taining lead  without  wearing  a  suitable  and 
efficient  respirator  provided  and  maintained  by 
the  employer  ;  unless  the  mixing  is  performed  in 
a  closed  machine  or  the  materials  are  in  such  a 
condition  that  no  dust  is  produced. 

12.  All  drying  stoves  as  well  as  all  workshops 
and  all  parts  of  factories  shall  be  effectually  venti- 
lated to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  inspector 
in  charge  of  the  district. 


Suggested  Modifications  by  Occupiers. 

house  or  dippers'  drying  room,  or  in  a  place  in 
which  is  carried  on  any  process  included  in  Rule 
1,  or  china  scouring. 

The  occupier  shall  make  suitable  provision  to 
the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  inspector  in 
charge  of  the  district  for  the  accommodation 
during  meal  times  of  personn  employed  in  such 
places  or  processes,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories.  Such  accommoda- 
tion shall  not  be  provided  in  any  room  or  rooms 
which  are  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  which  china 
scouring  is  carried  on. 

Suitable  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  deposit 
of  food  brought  by  the  workers. 

N.B. — The  reason  why  manufacturers  object 
to  the  insertion  of  the  words  ^*or  in  a  lavatory  " 
is  that  in  some  of  the  most  modem  a?id  best 
appointed  Factories  there  are  a  few  wa^sh  hand 
basins  at  one  end  of  tJie  dining  room  for  the  con- 
venience  of  the  workpeople. 

10.  The  processes  of — 

The  towing  of  earthenware, 

China  scouring. 

Ground  laying, 

Colour  dusting  (whether  on-glaze  or  under- 
glaze), 

Colour  blowing  (whether  on-glaze  or  under- 
glaze). 

Glaze  blowing,  or 

Transfer  making 

shall  not  be  carried  on  without  the  use  of  exhaust 
fans  for  the  effectual  removal  of  dust,  or  other 
efficient  means  for  the  effectual  removal  of  dust, 
to  be  approved  in  each  particular  case  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  under  such  conditions  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

In  the  process  of  ware  cleaning  after  the  dipper,, 
exhaust  fans  shall  be  used ;  or  alternatively,, 
arrangements  shall  be  made  for  any  glaze  scraped 
off  to  fail  into  water. 

Flat  knocking  and  fired-fUnt-sifting  shall  be 
carried  on  only  in  enclosed  receptacles  which  shall 
be  connected  with  an  efficient  fan  or  other  efficient 
draught  unless  so  contrived  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  injurious  dust. 

In  all  processes  the  occupier  shall,  as  far  as-* 
practicable,  adopt  efficient  measures  for  the  re- 
moval of   dust  and  for  the  prevention  of  any 
injurious  effects  arising  therefrom. 

11.  Approved. 


12.     Approved. 


IS.  The  occupier  shall  provide  and  continually 
maintain  sufficient  and  suitable  washing  con- 
veniences for  all  pertions  employed  in  the  plact^s 


IS.  The  occupier  shall  provide  and  continually 
maintain  sufficient  and  suitable  washing  con- 
veniences for  all  persons  employed  in  the  places 
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and  processes  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process 
of  china  scouring,  as  near  bb  practicable  to  the 
places  in  which  such  persons  are  employed. 

The  washing  conveniences  shall  comprise  soap, 
nail-brushes,  and  towels,  and  at  le'»st  one  wash- 
hand  basin  for  every  five  persons  employed  as 
above,  with  a  constant  supply  of  water  laid  on, 
with  one  tap  at  least  for  every  two  basins,  and 
conveniences  for  emptying  the  same  and  running 
-off  the  waste  water  on  the  spot  down  a  waste  pipe. 

There  shall  be  at  least  two  feet  of  standing  room 
in  front  of  each  basin. 


Suggested  Modificstions  by  Qeoupiers. 

smd  processes  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process 
of  china  scouring,  as  near  as  practicable  to  tl  e 
places  in  which  such  persons  are  employed. 

The  washing  conveniences  shall  comprise  soap, 
nail  brushes,  and  towels,  and  at  least  one  wash- 
hand  basin  for  every  five  persons  employed  as 
above,  with  a  constant  supply  of  water  laid  on, 
with  one  tap  at  least  for  every  two  basins,  and 
conveniences  for  emptying  the  same  and  running 
oflE  the  waste  water  on  the  spot  down  a  waste  pipe. 


14.  The  occupier  shall  see  that  the  floors  of 
workshops  and  of  such  stoves  as  are  entered  by 
the  workpeople  are  sprinkled  and  swept  daily  ; 
that  all  dust,  scraps,  ashes,  and  dirt  are  removed 
daily,  and  that  the  mangles,  work  benches,  and 
stairs  leading  to  workshops  are  cleansed  weekly. 

As  regards  every  potter's  shop  and  stove,  and 
every  place  and  process  included  in  Rule  1, 
and  the  process  of  china  scouring,  the  occupier 
shall  cause  the  cleansing  of  floors  to  be  done  after 
other  work  has  ceased  for  the  day,  and  in  the  case 
of  potters'  shops,  stoves,  dipping  houses,  and 
majolica  painting  rooms  by  an  adult  male. 


14.  The  occupier  shall  see  tbat  the  floors  of 
workshops  and  of  such  stoves  as  are  entered  by 
the  workpeople  are  sprinkled  and  swept  daily  ; 
that  all  dust,  scraps,  ashes,  and  dirt  are  removed 
daily,  and  that  the  mangles,  work  benches,  and 
stairs  leading  to  workshops  are  cleansed  weekly. 

As  regards  every  potter's  shop  and  stove,  and 
every  place  and  process  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in 
the  process  of  china  scouring,  the  occupier  shall 
cause  the  cleansing  of  floors  to  be  done  at  a  time 
when  no  other  work  is  being  carried  on  in  sitch 
room,  and  in  the  case  of  potters'  shops,  stoves, 
dipping  houses,  and  majolica  painting  rooms,  by 
an  adult  male,  employed  and  paid  by  the  workers 
atid  approved  by  the  employers. 

Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  work  be  resumed 
in  such  room  within  half-an-hoxir  after  such 
cleaning. 


16.  The  occupier  shall  cause  the  boards  used  in 
the  dipping  house,  dippers'  drying  room,  or  glost 
placing  shop  to  be  cleansed  every  week,  and  shall 
not  allow  them  lo  be  used  in  any  other  depart- 
ment, except  after  being  cleansed. 


16.    Appf^oved. 


Duties  of  Persons  Employed. 

16.  All  persons  employed  in  the  places  and 
processes  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of 
chin  scouring,  shall  present  themselves  at  the 
appointed  time  for  examination  by  the  Certifying 
Surgeon  as  provided  in  Rule  6. 

No  person  after  suspension  by  the  Certifying 
Surgeon  shall  work  in  any  place  or  process  in- 
^cluded  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of  china 
scouring  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the 
Certifying  Surgeon  entered  in  the  Register. 


17.  Every  person  employed  in  a  place  or 
process  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of 
china  scouring,  or  in  the  mixing  of  unfritted  lead 
compounds,  shall,  when  at  work,  wear  an  overall 
suit  and  head  covering,  and  also  a  respirator  when 
so  required  by  Rule  11,  which  shall  not  be  worn 
outside  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  which  shall 
not  be  removed  therefrom  except  for  the  purpose 
of  being  washed  or  repaired.  All  overalls  and 
head  coverings  shall  be  washed  or  renewed  at 
least  once  a  week. 

The  hair  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  fully 
protected  from  dust  by  the  head  covering. 

The  overalls,  head  coverings,  and  respirators 
when  not  being  worn,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
place  specified  by  the  occupier  for  the  purpose. 

Clothing  put  off  during  working  hours  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  place  provided  for  the  purpose 
under  Rule  8. 


Duties  of  Persons  Employep. 

16.  All  persons  employed  in  the  places  and 
processes  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of 
china  scouring,  shall  present  themselves  at  the 
appointed  time  for  examination  by  the  Certifying 
Surgeon  as  provided  in  Rule  6. 

No  person  otJier  than  an  adult  male  after 
suspension  by  the  Certifying  Surgeon  shall  work 
in  any  place  or  process  included  in  Rule  1,  or  in 
the  process  of  china  scouring,  without  a  Certificate 
of  fitness  from  the  Certifying  Surgeon  entered  in 
the  Roister. 

17.  Approved, 
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Proposed  Amended  Special  Rules. 

18.  No  person  shall  remain  during  meal-time 
in  the  dipping  house,  dippers'  drying  room,  or  in 
any  place  in  which  is  carried  on  any  process 
included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of  china 
scouring ;  or  introduce,  keep,  prepare,  or  partake 
of  any  food  or  drink,  or  tobacco  therein  at  any 
time. 


Suggested  Hodifications  by  Occupiers. 
18.    Ajjproved. 


19.  No  person  shall  in  any  way  interfere, 
without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the 
occupier,  or  manager,  with  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances provided  by  the  employers  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  workshops  and  stoves  and  for 
the  removal  of  dust. 

80.  No  person  employed  in  a  place  or  process 
included  in  Rule  1,  or  in  the  process  of  china 
scouring,  shall  leave  the  works  or  partake  of 
meals  without  previously  and  carefully  cleaning 
and  washing  his  or  her  hands. 

No  person  employed  shall  remove  or  damage  the 
washing  conveniences  provided  under  Rule  13. 


19.    A^pproved. 


.21.  The  boards  used  in  the  dipping  house, 
dippers'  drying  room,  or  glost  placing  shop  shall 
not  be  used  in  any  other  department,  except  after 
being  cleansed. 


20.    Approved. 


20a.  The  persons  employed  shall  be  responsible 
jointly  with  tthe  occupier  for  the  daily 
sprinkling  and  sweeping  of  the  floors 
of  workshops  and  of  stu^h  stoves  as  are 
entered  by  the  workpeople ;  and  for  tJie 

daily  removal  of  dxist^  scraps^  asliesj  and 
dirt ;  and  for  the 

weekly  cleansing  of  work  benches  and  of 
stairs  leading  to  workshops. 

Each  person  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
cleansing  of  that  portion  of  the  room  in  which  he 
or  she  is  employed. 

21.    Approved. 


Alternative  Rule  for  Processes  in  which 

NO  Lead  or  other  Poisonous  Material 

is  Used. 

22.  If  the  occupier  of  the  factory  to  which 
these  Rules  apply  gives,  with  reference  to  any 
place  (Mr  process  included  in  Rule  1,  an  under- 
taking that  no  lead  or  lead  compound  or  other 
poisonous  material  shall  be  used,  the  Chief 
Inspector  may  approve  in  writing  of  the  suspension 
of  the  operation  of  rules  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  15,  16, 17 
and  21,  or  any  of  them,  in  such  place  or  process  ; 
and  thereupon  such  rules  shall  be  suspended  as 
regards  the  place  or  process  named  in  the  Chief 
Inspector's  approval,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  rule  shall  take  effect,  viz. :  no  lead  or 
lead  compound  or  other  poisonous  material  shall 
be  used  in  any  place  or  process  so  named. 


Alternative  Rule  for  Processes  in  which 

no  Lead  or  other  Poisonous  Material 

IS  Used. 

22.  If  the  occupier  of  the  factory  to  which  these 
rules  apply  gives,  with  reference  to  any  place  or 
process  included  in  Rule  1,  an  undertaking  that 
no  lead  or  lead  compound  or  other  poisonous 
material  shall  be  used,  the  Chief  Inspector  may 
approve  in  writing  of  the  suspension  of  the 
operation  of  rules  5,  6,  7,  8, 15,  16, 17  and  21,  or 
any  of  them,  in  such  place  or  process ;  and  there- 
upon such  rules  shall  be  suspended  as  regards 
the  place  or  process  named  in  the  Chief  Inspec- 
tor's approval,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
rule  shall  take  effect,  viz.  :  no  lead  or  lead  com- 
pound or  other  poisonous  material  shall  be  used 
in  any  place  or  process  so  named. 

For  irie  purpose  of  this  rule  a  leadless  glaze 
shall  be  defined  as  one  that  contains  no  more  than 
ofie  per  cent  of  lead  aride. 
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APPENDIX    8. 


BOTTLING    OF    AERATED    WATERS. 

A«— Report  by  Simeon  Snell,  F.R.C.S.,  Ed.,  J.P.,  Ophthalmlo  Surgeon  to  the  ShefSLeld 

Royal  Infirmary. 

Sir, 

In  your  letter  of  November  8th,  1900,  you  desired  that  I  would  enquire  and 
report  as  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  the  alleged  danger  of  injury  to  eyesight  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  masks  and  guards  by  operatives  in  aerated  water  factories.  In  accordance 
with  this  request  I  have  investigated  the  matter,  and  beg  now  to  submit  the  following 
report. 

Altogether  I  have  inspected  17  factories,  in  Sheffield,  London,  Manchester,  and 
Norwich.  I  believe  the  largest  factories  in  this  industry  will  be  found  amongst  those 
inspected  by  me. 

The  total  number  of  operatives  employed  at  these  works  reached,  in  round  figures, 
something  like  a  total  of  3,500.  In  the  busy  season,  however,  embracing  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  the  employes  at  the  same  factories  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
figures  given,  being  in  reality  double  that  number,  or  more.  In  the  places  visited  in 
London  and  Norwich  I  had  the  very  valuable  co-operation  of  Dr.  T.  M.  I^egge,  Medical 
Inspector  of  Factories.  At  Norwich,  Mr.  Shinner,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  also 
assisted,  and  in  Sheffield,  Mr.  Taylor,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  accompanied  me  in  my 
inspections. 

At  each  place  visited  a  general  inspection  of  the  factory  has  been  made,  the  manager 
has  been  interviewed,  the  working  places  have  been  visited,  the  various  machines 
inspected,  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  operatives  have  been  seen  at  their  work.  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  at  each  factory  several  of  the  employes  have  been  closely 
examined  and  particularly  questioned  as  to  whether  or  not  they  sufiered  in  any  way  in 
their  sight  from  wearing  masks  or  eye-guards,  or  whether,  indeed,  they  had  any  complaint 
to  make  in  connection  with  their  use.  At  the  small  places  practically  everyone  employed 
has  been  examined.  In  the  large  factories  I  have  gone  into  the  works  and  iuterrogated 
haphazard  the  employes,  and  when  any  selection  has  been  made  it  has  been  that  those 
were  chosen  who  were  named  as  having  worked  the  longest  and  as  being  the  most 
experienced.  On  some  occasions,  also,  I  entered  the  workrooms  unaccompanied  by 
any  responsible  authority  connected  with  the  management,  to  secure  in  this  way  as 
unfettered  an  expression  of  opinion  as  possible  on  the  part  of  the  employes.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  operatives  were  all  interrogated  outside  the 
hearing  of  the  manager  or  foreman.  The  number  closely  examined  in  the  manner 
mentioned  is  149. 

This  enquiry  shows  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  protectors  causing  injury  to 
.  eyesight,  and  this  is  particularly  demonstrated  by  the  evidence  of  those  operatives  who 
have  been  referred  to  as  having  been  more  particularly  questioned.  The  periods  during 
which  these  workpeople  had  been  employed  varied  considerably.  Some  had  only  been  in 
the  trade  a  few  months,  whilst  others  had  been  engaged  in  aerated  water  factories  for 
many  years.  The  experience  of  the  former  in  the  use  of  eye-guards  was,  of  course, 
limited,  but  that  of  the  latter  was  often  so  extensive  as  to  render  most  valuable 
assistance  in  the  enquiry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  burden  this  report  with  a  detailed  record 
of  the  whole  of  these  149  workmen.  The  particulars  only  will  be  given  of  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  trade  for  several  years,  and  the  following  records  refer  to  those 
who  had  been  so  employed  for  periods  ranging  from  8  to  40  years. 

40  years.  S.E.,  aged  48,  has  worked  with  his  present  firm  for  this  period.  He  lias 
been  a  bottler  for  30  years,  and  has  worn  goggles  39  years.  They  have  not  affected  his 
eyesight.  No  one  to  his  knowledge  ever  suftered  at  all.  He  uses  them  all  day.  He 
finds  they  do  not  interfere  with  sight,  and  so  goes  on  using  them. 
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33  years.  S.  J.M.,  aged  43,'has  been  with  his  present  firm  for  this  length  of  time,  and 
is  now  a  foreman.  He  has  worn  goggles  mostly,  and  his  eyesight  has  not  been  affected 
in  the  least.  He  has  never  heard  of  any  complaint  of  injury  to  eyesight  or  headache,  and 
he  has  had  many  hundreds  of  workpeople  pass  under  his  notice. 

27  years.  P.B.,  aged  40,  has  worked  for  this  period  with  his  present  firm.  He  was  a 
foreman.  In  1898  he  was  passing  by  a  machine  when  a  bottle  burst,  and  hit  his  left  eye, 
and  it  had  to  be  removed. 

26  years.  E.H.N.,  aged  44,  has  worked  for  these  years  with  his  present  firm.  He 
has  worn  a  mask  or  goggles  all  the  time.  He  has  good  sight  and  can  read  with  comfort, 
which  he  does  a  good  deal  after  work.  He  does  not  find  his  eyes  affiected  by  the 
protectors. 

25  years.  J.P.,  aged  38,  a  foreman,  has  been  in  the  trade  for  this  space  of  time, 
though  at  his  present  place  only  20  months.  He  wears  goggles  if  near  a  machine,  and 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience.  As  far  as  sight  is  concerned,  his  eyes  are  not  affected, 
and  he  would  not  object  to  use  protectors.  In  his  opinion  there  is  no  valid  objection  to 
wearing  protectors,  and  his  experience  is  that  there  is  no  real  complaint  against  them  as 
to  injury  to  eyesight.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl  who  lost  her  sight  through  failure 
to  wear  a  mask  because  she  objected  to  it,  though  not  because  it  injured  her  eyesight.  He 
knows  no  one  at  his  place  who  complains  of  protectors  acting  injuriously  on  eyesight. 

25  years.  J.D.M.,  aged  56,  has  worked  for  this  period  at  his  present  place,  at  bottling 
mostly,  and  has  worn  a  mask  all  along.  He  says  he  has  very  good  sight,  is  able  to  read 
without  glasses,  and  does  not  find  that  the  protectors  affect  his  sight  at  all.  His  eyes  are 
quite  comfortable  after  a  day's  work. 

17  years.  W.D.,  aged  40,  has  worked  in  the  trade  for  this  length  of  time,  and  has 
worn  a  n»ask  for  10  years.  He  is  employed  at  bottling.  His  eyes  are  all  right  after 
wearing  a  mask.  He  does  not  find  any  discomfort  in  reading  when  he  gets  home  in  the- 
evening.     He  has  had  cuts  on  the  hand,  but  not  on  the  face. 

15  years.    A.K.,  aged  34,  has  worked  for  these  years  as  a  bottler  at  her  present  place.. 
She  has  worn  either  eye  goggles  or  a  mask  during  that  time.     No  effect  on  eyesight,  and' 
eyes  are  as  good  as  ever.     Wears  a  mask  all  day,  and  does  not  feel  uncomfortable  at . 
night. 

14  years.  M.M.,  aged  37,  has  worked  at  one  place  during  20  years.  At  first  she 
worked  for  seven  years,  but  was  often  away  when  she  had  children,  and  then  came  back 
again.  She  has  now  been  working  for  seven  months,  previous  to  which  she  was  away  for 
two  years.  She  is  a  wirer  now,  but  has  done  bottling  and  other  work.  She  has  worn  a 
mask  several  years,  has  very  good  eyes,  which  are  all  right  when  she  gets  home,  and  she 
makes  no  complaint,  nor  does  she  know  of  anyone  who  does  complain.  Perhaps, 
altogether,  she  has  worked  at  this  place  for  14  years. 

12  years.    T.F.,  aged  4J5,  has  worked  for  this  period  with  one  firm.    He  is  a  bottler,  . 
and  wears  goggles.     He  does  not  complain  of  injury  to  eyesight  or  headache,  has  very 
good  eyes,  and  has  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  protectors. 

13  years.    A.C.,  aged  28,  has  worked  for  this  space  of  time  with  one  firm,  as  a  wirer,,. 
and  has  worn  a  mask  all  the  time.     She  has  good  eyes,  reads  and  sews  with  comfort,  dnd 
does  not  think  the  mask  injuriously  affects  her  eyes. 

11  years.  G.J.,  aged  32,  has  worked  so  long  for  one  firm,  and  has  used  goggles  the 
whole  day  through  for  that  time.  He  is  a  wirer.  He  reports  no  injurious  effect  on. 
eyesight. 

11  years.  F.E.  has  worked  for  this  period  with  one  firm,  and  has  worn  a  mask 
regularly.  Her  eyes  are  as  good  as  ever,  and  she  can  read  as  well  as  ever  she  couW  at 
night  when  she  gets  home. 

10  years.  W.  is  a  foreman,  and  has  worked  with  one  firm  for  this  number  of  years. 
He  has  worn  a  mask  during  that  time,  though  not  quite  so  much  as  the  others.  He  finds 
no  fiiult,  and  says  it  is  only  at  first  there  is  any  complaint ;  one  soon  gets  accustomed  to 
it.     He  hears  of  no  complaint  as  to  injury  to  sight. 
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10  years.  F.B.,  aged  25,  has  worked  for  this  period  at  one  place,  and  has  worn 
a  mask  six  or  seven  l\ours  a  day,  when  machine  bottling.  He  does  not  suffer  from 
his  eyes. 

9  years.  A.B.,  aged  33,  has  worked  for  this  period  at  one  place,  and  has  worn  a  mask 
all  along.  She  is  a  sighter  now,  but  has  done  bottling,  washing,  &c.  She  has  very  good 
eyes,  makes  no  complaint,  never  finds  anything  amiss  with  her  eyes,  and  reads  with 
comfort.     Does  not  hear  of  girls  complaining. 

9  years.  A.H,  has  worked  for  this  number  of  years  with  one  firm,  and  has  used  a 
mask  the  whole  of  that  time  throughout  the  day.  Her  eyes  are  perfectly  good,  and  are 
right  at  night.  She  reads  with  comfort,  and  Ms  no  complaint  to  make.  She  does  not 
know  of  any  who  do  complain. 

8  years.  E.F.,  aged  23,  has  worked  with  one  firm  for  this  period  as  a  wirer.  She  has 
worn  either  a  mask  or  goggles  during  that  time.  She  wears  a  mask  all  day,  and  makes 
no  complaint  of  her  eyes,  reads  and  sews  with  comfort,  and  notices  no  diff^erence  with  or 
without  the  mask. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  women  or  girls  are  largely  engaged  in  this 
industry,  and  in  many  factories  men  are  only  employed  for  the  machines  and  for  the 
heavy  work.  It  was  frequently  noticed  that  females  who  had  left  their  employment 
returned  again  to  it  after  an  interval,  and  not  infrequently  on  repeated  occasions.  This 
would  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  the  wearing  of  the  protectors  had  been  injurious  to 
eyesight.  Again,  in  the  large  factories  where  discipline  was  good,  there  appeared,  from 
the  evidence  of  the  managers  and  foremen,  to  be  nq  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  wearing  of 
protectors.  The  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  the  occupation  was  always  present,  from  the 
not  infrequent  occurrence  of  accidents,  owing  to  the  numbers  employed.  In  the  small 
factories,  where  the  employes  were  very  few  in  number,  the  danger  appeared,  as  a 
consequence,  less  of  a  reality,  and  the  tendency  to  carelessness  in  the  use  of  protectors  was 
greater.  One  of  the  largest  aerated  water  firms  in  the  country  not  only  insist  on  all  their 
employes  wearing  protectors,  but  compel  all  visitors  to  do  the  same.  Throughout  this 
investigation  I  have,  when  inspecting  factories,  worn  either  goggles,  a  mask,  or  a  shield. 
Dr.  Legge,  when  accompanying  me,  has  done  the  same.  Neither  he  nor  I  were  conscious 
of  inconvenience  to  our  sight  from  their  employment. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  visiting  the  various  foctories  I  was  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  ascertain,  by  test  types,  &c.,  the  actual  condition  of  the  vision  of  the 
operatives.  A  large  number  of  the  employes  were,  in  fact,  so  tested,  but  nothing  was 
elicited  as  showing  any  deterioration  of  vision  even  among  those  who  had  worn  protectors 
for  long  periods.  The  smallest  print  was  read  when  the  protectors  were  actually  being 
worn  at  the  time  of  examination. 

In  the  few  instances  in  which  defects  of  sight  were  complained  of,  the  symptoms 
were  entirely  subjective,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  subjective  symptoms 
associated  with  errors  of  refraction  of  the  eyes.  Long  sight  and  short  sight  are  so 
common  that  there  must  be  many  with  these  conditions  working  in  aerated  water 
fectories,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  for  them  in  their  ignorance  to  attribute  symptoms,  the 
real  cause  of  which  they  do  not  know,  to  an  obvious  incident  in  their  daily  work,  such  as 
the  wearing  of  a  mask.  These  eye  conditions  are  a  frequent  cause  of  headache  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  on  making  enquiry  into  the  past  histories  of  some  girls  who  complained 
of  headache,  though  they  did  not  all  attribute  it  to  wearing  protectors,  it  was  ascertained 
that  during  school  life,  or  at  a  period  previous  to  their  working  in  an  aerated  water 
fectory,  they  had  sufl^ered  as  much  or  more. 

In  the  directions  given  me  as  to  this  enquiry,  reference  was  made  to  complaints  which 
had  been  formulated  at  Norwich,  as  to  injury  to  eyesight  occasioned  by  wearing  protectors. 
It  seemed  to  me  well  to  make  enquiries  elsewhere,  and  become  conversant  with  the  whole 
aspects  of  the  question  before  proceeding  to  inspect  the  works  at  Norwich.  This  I 
accordingly  did,  and  pre^Hously  to  visiting  that  city  I  had  proceeded  a  considerable  way  in 
my  investigation.  Subsequent  enquiries  have  been  altogether  confirmatory  of  the  e^ddence 
elicited  at  the  earlier  places  inspected. 

At  Messrs.  Caley's,  Norwich,  I  was  received  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Caley,  managing  director, 
in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and  with  a  manifest  wish  to  aid  the  enquiry  as  far  as 
possible.      Mr.   Caley  informed   me  that  protectors  had,  in  a  way,  been  in  use  for  20 
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or  30  years,  but  when  the  Special  Rules  of  the  Home  Office  were  served  the  men  declined 
to  wear  the  protectors.  Prior  to  this,  masks  and  goggles  were  kept,  but  their  use  was 
voluntary.  New  hands  used  them  and  afterwards  gave  them  up.  Mr.  Caley,  moreover, 
said  that  there  was  a  general  complaint  that  after  wearing  a  mask  for  some  hours  a  feeling 
of  nausea,  headache,  and  blurring  of  sight  was  experienced,  and  after  prolonged  use,  say 
for  ten  hours,  the  eyes  became  bloodshot. 

The  altogether  different  experience  gained  from  my  enquiries  elsewhere  was  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Caley,  and  he  was  a&ked  to  direct  my  investigation  in  such  a  way  that  I  should, 
if  possible,  learn  why  protectors  should  occasion  such  alleged  injurious  effects  at  his  place, 
whereas  elsewhere  they  had  been  in  daily  use  for  years  without  complaint  or  injury^  He 
promised  me  every  facility  in  my  enquiry.  Practically,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  factory 
and  the  machines  were  inspected,  and  all  the  operatives  were  seen  at  their  work.  Men  only 
are  employed,  and  of  these  19  were  closely  interrogated.  It  at  once  became  apparent  that 
no  continued  or  proper  use  of  the  protectors  had  been  made.  Insteatd  of  the  regular  daily 
use  one  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  in  other  places,  the  men  had  discarded  them  as 
injurious  after  a  limited  trial  of  half-an-hour,  an  hour,  or  an  hour-and-a-half,  on  various 
days,  periods,  from  the  personal  experience  of  Dr.  Legge  and  myself,  altogether  insufficient 
to  assert  that  their  use  was  in  any  degree  detrimental.  A  brief  resume  given  here  of  the 
information  elicited,  from  these  employes  will  speak  for  itself. 

Wm.  L.,  aged  45,  foreman,  has  been  in  the  trade  with  this  firm  for  33  years.  He 
says  the  men  object  to  gauntlets  as  well  as  masks,  asserting  that  they  are  irritating.  He 
wore  a  mask  for  two  years  when  wiring.  After  a  time  he  noticed  a  heated  sensation  over 
the  eyes  and  a  dimness  ;  he  has  the  same  sensations  now,  although  he  has  not  worn  a 
mask  for  25  years.  He  reads  small  print,*  though  at  an  age  when  many  would  require 
the  aid  of  spectacles. 

John  C,  aged  31,  has  worked  16  years  with  this  firm  ;  five  years  at  bottling.  He 
has  worn  a  mask  at  various  times,  the  last  occasion  being  three  months  ago.  The  first 
time  he  gave  a  good  trial  to  a  mask  was  six  months  ago,  when  he  wore  it  for  three  days. 
Since  then  he  has  worn  one  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  occasionally.  At  his  first  trial  he 
wore  the  mask  in  the  morning,  resting  in  the  afternoon,  his  explanation  of  the  need  for 
rest  being  that  his  eyes  ached.  He  has  a  small  scar  on  the  angle  of  his  jaw,  which  was 
occasioned  by  a  blow  from  a  piece  of  glass  when  he  was  bottling  12  months  ago.  He  thinks  . 
if  he  used  a  mask  that  his  eyesight  would  suffer,  although  he  has  not  known  of  anyone 
whose  eyesight  has  been  injured.  Both  his  eyes  are  red  and  congested  looking,  and  if  a 
doctor  had  seen  him  after  his  wearing  a  mask  he  might  possibly  have  supposed  the  mask 
to  be  the  cause.     He  reads  small  print. 

W.M.,  aged  27,  has  worked  JO  years  wiring  and  labelling.  He  has  worn  a  mask 
when  syphoning.  He  says  he  tried  30  or  40  times,  but  the  longest  stretch  of  use  was 
1^  hours.     He  reads  small  print.     He  gave  up  because  of  headache. 

W.S.,  aged  20,  wirer  and  labeller,  has  worked  11  months.  He  has  worn  goggles 
three  or  four  times  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  they  made  him  feel  dizzy. 

Horace  N.,  aged  24,  wirer,  has  worked  nine  years.  He  has  worn  both  goggles  and 
a  mask,  but  only  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch.  He  has  tried  three  times.  When  taking 
them  off  things  have  danced  before  his  eyes,  and  he  has  had  headache. 

W.H.,  aged  26,  has  worked  11  years  as  a  wirer  and  labeller.  He  has  never  worn  a 
mask,  but  six  months  ago  tri,ed  goggles  on  four  occasions,  the  longest  stretch  being 
four  hours.  They  caused  headache.  After  removing  them  it  was  like  coming  fi:t)m  a 
cellar  into  the  light.     The  goggles  make  things  darker.     He  reads  small  print. 

H.P.,  aged  24,  has  worked  1^  years  as  a  wirer.  He  has  tried  goggles  half  a  dozen 
times,  but  not  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  stretch.  He  complains  of  headache  and  bad 
eyes. 

W.M.,  aged  14,  has  worked  eight  months  as  a  labeller.  He  has  worn  goggles  ou 
two  occasions  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

•  The  type  employed  in  each  instance  in  which  the  employes'   near  vision  was  tested  was 
that  recognised  amongst  ocalists  as  Snellen  0*5. 
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H.Hl',  aged  19,  has  worked  four  years  as  syphon  labeller.  He  has  never  worn  a 
mask,  but  has  used  goggles  on  four  occasions  for  the  space  of  one  hour. 

G.T.,  aged  40,  has  worked  27  years,  17  years  of  which  he  was  a  bottler.  When 
labelling  20  years  ago  he  received  two  cuts  at  diflferent  times,  one  over  the  eyebrow  and 
the  other  on  the  chin.  He  has  worn  a  mask  and  goggles,  the  first  time  being  several  years 
ago.  He  thinks  he  once  kept  one  on  for  half  a  day  at  a  stretch,  but,  as  a  rule,  one  or  two 
hours  is  the  limit.  The  last  occasion  was  four  months  ago,  when  he  wore  one  for  two 
hours.  He  reads  small  print.  There  is  redness  of  the  conjunctiva.  He  objects  to  the 
mask  as  it  makes  his  eyes  ache. 

J.S.L.,  aged  39,  has  worked  two  or  three  years  at  this  place  as  a  bottler.  His 
experience  altogether  runs  over  23  years,  and  since  the  age  of  18  he  has  been  a  bottler. 
Here  he  has  worn  a  mask  for  one  hour,  but  prior  to  this  on  two  or  three  days  for  part  of 

the  day.     They  make  his  head  ache.     He  reads  small  print. 

• 

W.R.,  aged  15,  has  worked  two  years  as  labeller,  &c.  He  has  worn  goggles  six 
times  for  the  space  of  one  hour.  His  eyes  and  head  ached  as  a  result.  He  reads  small 
print. 

Albert  L,,  aged  17,  has  worked  three  years  as  a  labeller.  He  has  worn  goggles 
three  times  for  about  one  and  a  half  hours.     They  make  his  eyes  ache. 

W.E.,  aged  17,  has  worked  two  years  as  a  labeller.  He  has  worn  goggles  three 
times,  longest  stretch  half  a  day.     They  cause  headache. 

C.S.,  aged  22,  labeller  and  wirer,  has  worked  eight  years.  He  has  worn  both  mask 
and  goggles.     Two  years  ago  he  wore  them  more  or  less  for  a  week. 

W.R.,  aged  22,  has  worked  18  months  now,  but  previously  worked  five  years.  He 
is  a  wirer.     Eighteen  months  ago  he  wore  goggles  several  times  for  half  a  day. 

A.C.,  aged  38,  has  worked  26  years  here,  with  the  exception  of  eight  months  when 
employed  at  other  places.  He  has  been  a  bottler  for  eighteen  years.  He  does  all  kinds 
of  bottling  and  tills  syphons,  but  especially  the  screw-top  bottles.  He  has  always  worn  a 
mask  when  tilling  these  latter  bottles,  the  process,  he  thinks,  being  more  dangerous.  He 
wears  a  mask  sometimes  for  several  hours  at  a  time  ;  in  summer  two  days  a  week  for  the 
whole  day,  and  one  day  a  fortnight  in  winter.  He  reads  small  print.  After  wearing  a 
mask  he  notices  a  mist  before  his  eyes  and  has  to  rub  them.  It  is  as  if  he  had  been 
looking  at  the  sun,  and  is  all  right  again  after  a  few  minutes.  He  finds  discomfort  in  the 
mask,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  his  wearing  it  if  the  work  is  dangerous. 

C.B.,  aged  25,  has  worked  10  years  as  a  wirer  and  labeller.  He  has  worn  goggles 
five  or  six  days  the  day  through,  and  in  addition  for  one  hour  occasionally. 

A.R.B.,  aged  34,  has  worked  18  years.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  has 
been  a  syphon  tiller,  but  has  also  done  bottling.  He  has  worn  a  mask  for  the  whole  day, 
and  sometimes  for  half  a  day.  He  has  been  wearing  one  constantly  for  the  last  two 
weeks.  He  was  asked  to  wear  a  mask  to  see  the  effect.  To-day  he  has  been  wearing  one 
for  four  and  a  half  hours  ;  there  is  no  redness  of  the  eyes.  He  sees  no  real  objection  to 
protectors  when  there  is  danger.  After  a  fortnight  he  really  finds  no  injury.  He  is  all 
right  when  he  gets  home  in  the  evening.     He  reads  small  print. 

The  above  records  very  clearly  indicate  that  there  had  been  no  real  trial  of  protectors. 
The  men  objected  to  their  use  and  had  practically  not  worn  them.  It  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  mention  that  the  foreman  stated  that  the  operatives  also  objected  to  the 
gauntlets.  A  similar  objection  was  made  at  one  other  place  where  protectors  alsQ  were 
not  viewed  with  favour.  Again,  it  was  understood  that  a  point  had  been  made  that  the 
wearing  of  protectors  made  the  eyes  red  and  inflamed-looking.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
experience  gained  after  examining  men  and  women  elsewhere,  who  at  the  time  had  been 
wearing  goggles  or  masks  for  several  hours.  But  I  noticed  two  men  at  the  Norwich 
factory  whose  eyes  were  so  red  that  had  they  been  wearing  a  mask  at  all  that  day  it 
might,  to  a  careless  observer,  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  its  use. 
These  men  had  not,  however,  been  using  protectors. 

It  is  only  right  to  mention  that  exceptional  care  is  taken  at  these  works  to  minimise 
accidents  as  much  as  possible.  I  do  not  consider,  however,  that  the  terms  of  my  reference 
permit  of  my  entering  on  the  question  of  how  far  relaxation  of  the  Special  Rules  may  be 
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permissible  where  means  of  minimising  risk  are  taken,  other  than  that  of  wearing  masks 
or  goggles.  I  would  only  remark  that  no  other  means  than  the  wearing  of  a  mask  or 
shield  can  render  a  workman  in  aerated  waterworks  safe  from  the  possible  danger  of  loss 
of  sight  from  the  accidental  bursting  of  a  bottle. 

It  has  been  generally  recognised  that  the  manufacture  of  aerated  waters  is  a  very 
dangerous  one.  Were  it  not  so  the  present  enquiry  would  have  supplied  convincing 
evidence  to  that  effect.  A  large  firm  having  several  diff^erent  factories,  and  employing  in 
summer  about  4,700  hands,  and  in  winter  about  2,500,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
enforcement  of  the  use  of  masks,  gauntlets,  &c.,  informed  me  that  in  one  year  there  were 
nearly  400  accidents  reported  and  unreported.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
severity  of  these  accidents  varied,  and  some  were  no  doubt  trifling  in  character.  At 
another  factory,  employing  something  like  200  men,  I  personally  examined  four  who  had 
sustained  injuries  to  the  eye,  eyelid,  or  eyebrow,  during  the  last  two  years,  in  spite  of  the 
regular  use  of  protectors. 

The  number  of  bottles  bursting  in  a  factory  in  the  course  of  a  day  is  very  considerable- 
New  bottles  or  new  syphons  are  much  more  liable  to  break  than  old,  the  number  being 
twice  as  large  in  the  case  of  the  bottles.  Manufacturers,  therefore,  always  like  to  have 
their  old  bottles  returned.  I  understand  from  one*  firm  that  the  makers  supply  bottles 
with  a  guarantee  that  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  will  burst,  and  that  the  average  of  bottles 
bursting  at  the  second  filling  will  be  about  1^  per  cent.  The  breakages  depend  a  good 
deal  on  the  class  of  bottles  ;  "  Codds  "  (^lass  marble  stopper  bottles),  for  instance,  are 
more  prone  to  burst  than  others.  Some  manufacturers  pay  a  better  price,  they  tell  me, 
to  obtain  a  better  bottle.  Generally  speaking,  for  old  and  new  bottles  about  1  per  cent. 
wo|ild  seem  to  be  a  fair  average  for  bottles  breaking. 

Syphons  burst  much  less  frequently,  but  the  explosion  is  greater  and  the  danger  also 
more.  Two  firms  have  given  me  the  following  figures  : — One,  that  56  out  of  82,000 
syphons  burst ;  and  the  other,  that  4  out  of  18,000  burst. 

At  a  large  factory,  from  figures  supplied  to  me,  the  number  of  burst  syphons  and 
bottles  in  a  day  would  work  out  as  follows  : — 

Out  of       18,000  syphons  filled  per  day  in  winter,  4  will  burst. 

„  70,000        „  „  ,,       in  hot  weather,  16  will  burst. 

„        400,000  five  and  ten  ounce  bottles  filled  per  day  in  winter,  740  will  burst. 

„     1,600,000   „  „  „  „  in  hot  weather,  2,962  will  burst. 

Another  firm  stated  that  in  one  week,  during  which  time  the  figures  were  accurately 
taken  for  me — 

Out  of  222,520  bottles  filled,  1,608  burst. 

The  greatest  number  of  bottles  burst,  of  course,  in  the  filling  machines,  but  there  is 
practically  no  work  in,  nor  any  part  of,  the  factory  which  may  be  regarded  as  free  from 
danger.  This  is  well  shewn  irom  the  following  record  of  the  persons  suff^ering  from  the 
loss  of,  or  injury  to,  the  eye,  who  were  met  with  in  this  enquiry : — 

1.  In  August,  1900,  a  girl,  Nelly  S.,  lost  an  eye  from  an  injury  occasioned  by  & 
bottle  bursting  in  the  machine  whilst  she  was  waiting  to  carry  away  the  full  cases. 

2.  Cut  over  the  left  eyebrow.     (No  other  particulars  obtainable.) 

3.  A  girl,  who  objected  to  the  protectors,  though  not  on  account  of  injury  to  sight, 
left  a  mask  off^  and  was  blinded. 

4.  At  the  same  place  as  the  last  case  a  girl,  E.W.,  was  bottling,  when  a  bottle  burst 
and  a  tiny  fragment  of  glass  passed  through  the  mask  and  hit  the  left  eye. 

5.  N.O.  had  finished  work  and  was  putting  her  boots^  on,  when  a  bottle  in  a  crate 
burst  and  hit  her  right  eye,  injuring  it  very  seriously. 

6.  T.B.,  a  labourer,  was  drawing  a  trolley  away  after  it  had  been  loaded  when  a 
bottle  burst.  He  was  not  wearing  any  protector.  A  piece  hit  the  right  eye  and  the 
eyeball  was  subsequently  removed. 

7.  At  the  same  place  as  last  case,  P,  B.  was  passing  a  machine  when  a  bottle  burst 
and  hit  his  left  eye,  which  had  to  be  removed. 
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8.  M.S.,  at  the  same  place,  was  taking  empty  bottles  from  the  stack  and  putting 
them  in  the  washing  tank.  About  10  yards  away  was  a  bottling  machine,  where  a  bottle 
burst  and  a  piece  of  glass  struck  her  right  eye,  which  had  afterwards  to  be  removed. 

9.  A  man  was  struck  in  the  left  eye  by  a  portion  of  a  bottle  which  burst  whilst  on 
the  trolley. 

10.  A  giri  was  blinded.     (No  other  particulars  obtainable.) 

11.  A  boy  was  struck  over  the  eye  whilst  labelling.  Another  accident  had  occurred 
previously  which,  however,  did  not  involve  the  sight. 

12.  Eye  lost  by  bottle  bursting  when  labelling. 

13.  Arthur  A.  was  drawing  a  cork  with  his  teeth  and  did  not  complete  the  action 
before  the  bottle,  which  was  in  his  hand,  burst  and  hit  his  eye.  Prior  to  this  he  had  been 
tapping  the  bottle  to  loosen  the  cork.  This  had  nothing  really  to  do  with  his  work  ;  he 
was  only  having  a  drink.     The  eye  was  removed. 

14.  At  the  same  place  as  last  case,  a  youth,  H.,  left  his  guard  on  a  crate,  and  on 
going  back  for  it  found  that  it  was  entangled  with  the  wire  of  a  bottle.  In  drawing  the 
guard  away  the  latter  fell  back  and  burst,  hitting  the  right  eye  and  causing  serious  injury. 

15.  At  the  same  place  a  man,  J.,  was  struck  over  the  left  eyebrow.  He  was  sighting, 
when  the  bottle  burst ;  he  had  his  goggles  on  but  these  did  not  prevent  his  being  hit. 
A  large  scar  is  left. 

16.  At  the  same  place  C.  was  putting  a  bottle  in  a  crate  and  one  burst.  He  had 
goggles  on,  but  a  piece  of  bottle  knocked  them  up,  and  either  it  or  another  piece  cut  the 
right  upper  eyelid. 

The  following  points  associated  with  the  dangers  incidental  to  the  making  of  aerated 
waters  may  be  considered  : — 

1.  The  machines. — It  is  a  prominent  feature  of  present  day  bottling  machines  that 

they  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  '*  filler  "  is  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  danger  occasioned  by  bottles  bursting  during  the  filling.  The 
machines  I  have  seen  at  work  answer  this  object  with  varying  degrees  of 
success,  but  generally  speaking  it  seems  as  if  those  now  in  use  could  be 
materially  improved  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
firms  using  the  most  modern  patterns  of  machines  has  removed  the  door 
which  should  enclose  the  bottle  and  in  its  place  has  fixed  the  machine  round 
with  a  wooden  arrangement  of  their  own  device,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
affords  better  protection  to  the  filler,  as  it  does  also  to  those  working  in  the 
vicinity.  The  cases  of  injury  to  eyesight  which  have  been  cited  indicate  a 
danger  from  the  bursting  of  bottles  in  the  filling  machines  to  others  than 
those  actually  engaged  in  bottling,  and  this  sometimes  even  at  a  great 
distance.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  and  deserves  consideration. 
Messrs.  Caley,  at  Norwich,  in  particular,  have  recognised  the  dangers  just 
referred  to,  and  to  obviate  the  risks  they  have  erected  wooden  boards  on 
either  side  of  the  filling  machines.  The  filler  sits  on  his  stool  facing  the 
machine,  and  is  in  an  enclosed  space  open  only  at  the  back.  Any  portions 
of  bottles  flying  laterally  will  be  stopped  by  these  boards,  which,  to  prevent 
any  rebound  of  fragments,  are  further  covered  with  blanket.  The  wirers, 
labellers,  &c.,  work  on  benches  outside  this  enclosure,  and  as  a  bottle  is 
charged  the  filler  passes  it  through  a  hole,  over  which  a  curtain  drops,  on 
to  the  bench  at  which  the  wiring,  labelling.  &c.,  is  done.  Messrs.  Caley 
were  at  the  trouble  of  having  this  arrangement  photographed  for  my  use  in 
connection  with  this  enquiry,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
them  for  their  courtesy  and  kindness. 

2.  In  the  case  of  cork  bottles  a  further  danger  is  added  in  the  liability  of  the  corks 

to  fly;  between  the  bottling  and  wiring. 

3.  Sighting. — It  is  a  frequent  and  perhaps  general  practice  in  sighting  for  two 

bottles  to  be  held  up  at  the  same  time.     They  may  be  knocked  together 
and   burst  in   this   way.     At  one   place,   at   least,   it  was,  however,  the 
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custom  for  only  one  bottle  to  be  sighted  at  a  time,  and  risk  was  corres- 
pondingly diminished.  A  further  danger  is  attendant  on  the  knocking  of 
the  bottles  in  withdrawing,  or  replacing,  thera  in  the  case. 

4.  It  will  be  noticed  that  serious  accidents  have  resulted  from  the  bursting  of  the 
bottles  in  the  crates,  or  when  stacked  or  moved  about  on  the  trolleys.  A 
simple  means  to  diminish  this  risk,  adopted  by  one  firm,  was  to  cover  the 
cases  or  crates  with  a  cloth  or  sacking. 

Protectors.  —  Two  different  kinds  of  protectors  are  in  use,  viz.,  goggles  and  masks. 
Goggles  were  found  in  use  entirely  at  one  factory,  but,  generally  speaking, 
masks  were  greatly  preferred  by  the  operatives.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
goggles  made  the  eyes  hot,  and,  though  this  and  other  complaints 
could,  perhaps,  be  overcome  with  better  constructed  guards,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  further  discuss  the  matter,  as  it  may  at  once  be  said  that 
goggles  or  eyeguards  do  not  aflford  sufficient  protection.  This  is 
exemplified  in  three  of  the  last  four  cases  of  eye  injuries  in  the  list  given, 
which  occurred  at  a  factory  where  goggles,  and  not  masks,  were  in  regular 
use.  With  a  mask,  two  of  the  accidents  could  not  have  occurred,  and  the 
other  is  instructive  in  showing  how  a  fragment  of  glass  may  knock  away 
the  eyeguards  and  then  injure  the  eye.  Eye  goggles  further  feil,  because 
they  leave  the  face  and  neck  unprotected. 

Masks. — The  masks  I  found  in  use  afforded  protection  to  the  eye  and  all  parts  of 
the  face.  They  all,  however,  more  or  less,  admitted  of  much  improvement 
in  construction.  Some  rested  uncomfortably  on  the  chin — but  a  feature 
complained  of,  with  reason,  was  a  knob  at  the  end  of  a  metal  band  reaching 
from  the  top  of  the  mask,  by  which  it  rested  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
This  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  headaches  in  those  cases  in 
which  mention  was  made  of  them.  This,  and  the  needless  weight  of  the 
mask,  are  matters  of  considerable  moment,  and  should  be  remedied.  If  the 
attention  of  the  makers  was  drawn  to  the  importance  of  devising  a  mask, 
which  should  be  light  and  fit  comfortably,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
should  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  requirements.  For  eyeguards  in  iron 
works  some  time  ago  I  suggested  the  use  of  aluminium  wire  on  account  of 
its  lightness,  its  freedom  from  rust,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  kept 
clean.  The  fatal  result  attending  injury  to  the  neck  from  the  bursting  of  a 
syphon,  points  to  the  necessity  of  the  mask  being  either  attached  to  a 
leather  guard  protecting  the  throat,  or  a  continuation  downwards  of  the 
wire  netting,  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  effectually  guard  the  neck  and  its 
blood-vessels. 

The  size  of  the  mesh  employed  in  the  masks  is  another  matter  of  importance.  If  the 
meah  be  too  large,  small  splinters  of  glass  may  pass  through  the  apertures  and  cause 
injury.  Two  cases  of  this  kind  actually  came  under  my  notice.  The  mesh  of  the  mask 
was  six  to  the  linear  inch,  and  in  each  of  these  cases  a  splinter  of  glass  had  passed 
through  the  protector  and  injured  an  eye.  Further  than  this,  the  coarser  mesh  means 
thicker  wire,  and  the  evidence  pointed  to  greater  comfort  in  working  with  a  fine  rather 
than  a  coarse  mesh. 

Recently  a  shield  of  wdre  netting,  fixed  to  the  shoulders  and  rising  above  the  head, 
has  been  introduced.  The  head  is  free  to  move  behind  the  shield,  and  it  affords  good 
protection.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be  found  more  comfortable  in  use  than  the  more 
closely  fitting  mask  experience  does  not  at  present  allow  of  a  decision,  but 
four  firms,  who  have  tried  the  shields  at  my  request,  have  expressed  to  me 
favourable  opinions  of  them.  They  are  regarded  as  an  improvement,  as  they  relieve 
the  head  from  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  old  fashioned  pattern  of  mask,  and  a  further 
good  point  is  that  they  cannot  easily  be  removed  without  assistance,  as  they  are  tied  at  the 
back  behind  the  shoulders.  The  employes  were  apt  to  put  the  old-fashioned  face  guards 
on  one  side  for  a  few  moments  vvhilst  at  work. 

The  investigation  permits  of  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  There  is  an  absence  of  evidence  of  injury  to  eyesight  from  the  use  of 
protectors — on  the  contrary,  there  are  numerous  instances  of  operatives 
making  no  complaint  after  using  protectors  for  20,  30  or  even  40  years. 
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2.  At  a  place  where  complaint  had  been  made,  on  investigation  it  was  found  that 

no  real  use  had  been  made  of  the  protectors  in  the  way  that  was  daily  the 
practice  in  other  places  which  had  been  visited. 

3.  The  occupation,  from  the  frequency  of  bottles  bursting,  is  one  very  prone  to 

accident,  the  danger  not  being  confined  to  the  fillers.  All  the  workers,  or 
even  visitors  to  the  place  where  bottles  are  being  filled,  labelled,  &c.,  or 
stacked,  are  liable  to  injury.  Some  manufacturers,  finding  even  the  best 
machinery  not  sufficiently  protected,  have  added  devices  of  their  own. 
Bottles  placed  in  boxes,  stacked,  or  being  moved  on  trolleys,  should  be 
covered  with  cloth  or  sacking. 

4.  Eye  goggles  do  not  afford  sufficient  protection.     The  masks  at  present  in  use 

admit  of  improvement  so  as  to  be  worn  with  more  comfort ;  they  should 
not  be  of  too  coarse  a  mesh,  so  as  to  prevent  fragments  of  glass  passing 
through,  and  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  vessels  of  the  neck, 
they  should  be  connected  with  a  leather  collar,  or  be  continued  downwards 
to  afford  protection  to  the  neck  and  its  vessels.  They  should  be  as  light 
as  possible,  and  fit  without  undue  pressure.  A  recently  devised  shield 
which  resting  on  the  shoulders  leaves  the  face  free  behind,  is  being  brought 
into  use,  and  appears  to  be  an  improvement  in  some  ways. 


B.  Particulars  of  Accidents  in  Aerated  Water  Factories  reported  in  1900. 

Reported  Accidents  due  to  Explosions  in  Aerated  Water  Factories,  1900 : 

Age,  Sex,  Degree  of  Injury. 


ADULTS 
(Over  18). 

YOUNO  PEB80NB 
(13-18). 

Children 
(ll-M). 

TOTAXi 

Injury. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Kales. 

Vemales. 

Males 

and 
Vemales. 

(1.) 

(2.) 

(8.) 

(4.) 

(6.) 

(«.) 

(7.) 

(8.) 

(9.) 

(10.) 

Oansiav  deatb 

__ 

1 

__ 

^ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

&OBS  of  ligHt  luuid  or  arm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

&OSS  of  left  band  or  arm  .. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

&OSS  of  part  of  rlrUt  band 

- 

.- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

&OSS  of  part  of  left  Hand  .. 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

^ 

- 

&OSS  of  any  part  of  lev  or  ft>ot 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

~ 

Vraoture  of  limbs  or  bones  of 
trunk. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Vraetnre  of  band  or  fbot  .. 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

&OSS  of  sirbt  of  one  or  botb 

6 

2 

2 

_ 

.» 

__ 

8 

a 

lO 

•yes. 

Zojories  to  bead  and  ftaee.. 

U 

7 

11 

2 

- 

- 

aa 

9 

31 

Boms  and  sealds        

- 

1 

1       ~ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Xaeerations,    oontuslons*    and 
otber   injuries   not   ennn&e- 
rated  above. 

60 

87 

26 

8 

" 

" 

T5 

ftO 

115 

TOTA& 

67 

48 

39 

5 

- 

- 

106 

53 

159 
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2.— Reported  Accidents  due  to  Explosions  In  Aerated  Water  Factories,  1900 : 

Occupation  and  Degree  of  Injury. 


Injury. 


(L) 


Cavsinr  deatlft 

&OM  of  Tight  Hand  or 

&OSS  of  toft   Hand  or 
ami« 

&OSS  of  part  of  rlffHt 
&000    of   part   of   toft 


&08B  of  any  part  of  tor 
or  foot. 


of  limbs   or 
bones  of  tmnk. 


Vraetnre    of  band   or 


&OOB  of  Blfrbt  of  one  or 
botb  eyes. 


as  to   bead   and 


lalnrt) 
faao. 


Bnmo  and  Scald* 


oontn^ 
slona«  and  otber  in- 
jnrloa  not  onnn&eratod 
abovo. 


TOTAJb 


OCOUPATION. 


(2.)- 


BotUe- 
washer. 

(3.) 


U 


19 


SyphoD- 
FoUsher. 

(4.) 


Bottler. 
(5.) 


Wlrer. 
(6.) 


1 
50 


60 


13 


15 


Sighter. 
(7.) 


LabeUer. 
(8.) 


Packer. 
(9.) 


lO 


2 

10 


36 


Carman. 
(10.) 


Labourer. 
(ID 


TOTA&. 


(12.) 


lO 

31 

1 
115 


159 


-Reported  Accidents  due  to  Explosions  in  Aerated  Water  Factories,  1900 :  A£re, 
Sex,  and  (1)  Occupation  (2)  Hours  at  Work  on  day  of  Accident. 


(L) 
(1)  Ooonpatlon. 

Bottle  wmeber 
•ypbon  pollsber.. 

Bottler 

Vlrer 

U^ter 

&sbeU0r        

»Mker 

Oarmaii 

laboorer      

TOTAXi    .. 


ADULTS. 


Males. 
(2.) 


2 
4 

86 
6 
8 
7 
2 
2 
6 


67 


Femalea 
(8.) 


11 

2« 
16 

4 

3 
10 
2 


TOUNG  PBSSONB. 


Males. 
(4.) 


7 
6 

4 
10 


39 


Females. 
(6,) 


OHILDBEN. 


(fl.) 


Femalea  Males. 
(7.)  (8.) 


TOTA&. 


5 

11 

7 
B6 

a 
a 

9 


106 


Vemales. 

(9.) 


1ft 
B« 

18 
ft 
3 

lO 

a 


53 


(10.) 


a 

19 

a* 

60 
15 

lO 
36 

ft 

a 

9 


159 


*  1  Fatal  Accident. 
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3*— Reported  Aooldents  due  to  Explosions  in  Aerated  Water  Factories,  1900— contint^. 


1 
ADULT8. 

YOUNG  PXB80N8. 

OHILDBBN. 

TOTA&. 

(U 

Malei. 

Females. 
(8.) 

Hales. 

(4.) 

Females. 
(6.) 

Males. 

FemaleN. 

(7.) 

IKales. 

(a) 

Vemales. 

(9.) 

Males 

and 

Vemalee. 

(10.) 

(a)«vmber   of  Honrs  between 
oommenoement  of  work  and 
time  of  aooideat. 

&ess  tban  1  honr        

M       tf     a  honrs      

« 
ft        ••     •      ••          

ft       ft     *      ft          

ff        if      S       ft            

ff        it      tf       ft           

If        ti      ^       ff           

ft        fi      •      ff           

»»        it       9      ff           

ff         ft    lO       ,f            

ff         tf    ^1       ff             

M                if       la           if                       

Xore    „   la      ff           

Vot  stated 

U 

1 
4 
7 

7 

3 

9* 

3 

6 

3 

1 

2 

3 

5 
8 
1 
2 
7 
3 
3 
3 

2 

i           3 
1 

1 

1 
2     i 

1 
1 

1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      t 

6 
11 

la 

a 

lO 

11 

7 
5 
7 
9 
7 
5 
1 
7 

io» 

7 
16 
19 
lO 
17 
1ft 
17» 

a 
la 
la 

a 

7 

1 
11 

TOTA& 

67 

ftS 

39 

! 

5 

- 

- 

106 

1S9 

*  One  fatal  aooident. 


4.— Aerated  Water  Works.— -Accidents  Reported  during:  each  Month  of  the  Year  1900. 


Movement  of  Uaohinety. 

Fall8  (other 
tiumthoM 
indoded  in 
pieoeding 
colnmns). 

Month. 

Ilaohinery 

moved  by 

MeohMiioal 

Power. 

Machinery 

not  moved 

by  meohani- 

oal  Power. 

Bzplosioiis. 

Other 
OaoM*. 

Totel. 

(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(♦.) 

(5.) 

(«.) 

(7.) 

January    .. 

«.           •»»         ... 

1 

1 

9 

2 

3 

16 

February  ... 

•••         «••         ••• 

1 

— 

5 

— 

5 

11 

March 



3 

1 

4 

5 

13 

26 

April 

5 

— 

4 

1 

4 

14 

May 



— 

5 

7 

4 

16 

June 

•         .••         ...         ... 

i 

— 

12 

3 

7 

26 

July 

•••         •••         ... 

2 

— 

28* 

2 

8 

40* 

August      .. 



1 

It 

24 

3 

17 

46t 

September 



1 

— 

23 

2 

10 

86 

October     .. 

•         •••         •••         ... 

2 

1 

21 

4 

10 

38 

November 

•••         •••         ••• 

4» 

— 

10 

2 

24 

40* 

December 

•••         •••         ... 

Total       

3 

— 

14 

I 

52 

70 

27 

4 

169 

32 

167 

379 

'  1  Fatal  Accident. 

t  1  Accident  in  a  Workshop. 
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APPENDIX  9, 


THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    WALL-PAPERS. 

A.— Report  of  Oomxnander  H.  P.  Smitli,  H.H.  Inspector  of  Factories. 

29th  December,  1900. 

Sib, 

In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  October  12th  last,  I 
beg  to  report  as  follows  : — 

The  returns  from  H.M.  Inspectors  throughout  the  country  show  that  there  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom  77  works  in  which  the  industry  of  paper-staining,  colouring,  and 
enamelling  is  carried  on.  I  have  made  careful  inquiry,  and  find  that  in  36  only  of 
these  is  conducted  the  manufacture  of  wall-papers.  There  is  (as  you  are  aware)  a 
Syndicate  trading  under  the  name  of  "  The  Wall-paper  Manufacturers,  Limited,"  whose 
registered  office  is  at  125,  High  Holborn,  London.  Twenty-three  separate  raanuifactories, 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  trade  in  and  manufacture  wall-papers  under  the 
name  of  this  Syndicate,  the  branches  being  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
firm  formerly  trading  independently.  In  addition  to  these  factories,  there  are  five 
extensive  works  closely  associated  with  the  Wall-paper  Manufacturers'  Assoctiation,  and 
controlled  (as  I  understand)  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  combination. 

I  have  since  the  receipt  of  your  instructions  visited  the  following  13  works.* 

You  are  aware  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Dangerous  Trades  Committee,  I  visited  several 
wall-paper  manufactories  with  the  other  members. 

All  details  relating  to  the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  dangers  of  working  are 
fully  explained  by  their  report.  Various  recommendations  were  made  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  health  of  the  workers.  These  recommendations  were  reported  upon  by 
H.M.  Inspectors  throughout  the  country  after  they  had  visited  the  various  works.  The 
reports  of  the  Inspectors  as  to  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  carrying  out  these 
recommendations  in  full  vary  considerably,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  the  work  is  conducted  under  very  different  conditions  in  different  works 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  inquiry  to  which  you  particularly  directed  nw  attention  related  to  the 
manufacture  of  wall-papers,  and  the  particular  object  that  1  had  in  view  was  to  secure,  if 
possible,  assurances  from  the  various  manufacturers*  that  they  would  comply  with  the 
recommendations  made,  or,  where  they  saw  reasons  for  non-compliance,  to  investigate 
these  reasons,  to  explain  many  matters  evidently  not  understood,  and,  finally,  to  report 
to  you. 

As  a  preliminary  measure  I  had  an  interview  on  October  24th  with  Mr.  Osborn,  the 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  George  Kirby,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Wall- 
paper Manufacturers'  Association.  These  gentlemen  were  good  enough  to  give  me  a  list 
of  all  the  works  within  their  syndicate.  I  carefully  explained  the  object  of  my  inquiry. 
At  my  request  circulars  were  sent  to  all  the  branch  establishments,  asking  for 
detailed  replies  to  each  and  all  of  the  suggestions  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee.  On  November  8th  I  had  a  further  interview  in  London  with 
Mr.  Osborn.  I  went  over  the  various  replies  received  from  the  different  works  with  him, 
and,  in  order  that  I  might  satisfy  myself  as  to  whether  certain  objections  made  were 
reasonable  and  called  for,  I  subsequently  visited  the  works  before  named.  On  December 
14th  I  again  met  Mr.  Osborn  and  Mr.  Kirby.  I  explained  to  them  why,  in  my  opinion. 
It  was  necessary  to  retain  certain  proposals  which  at  first  did  not  to  them  appear  requisite. 
After  a  lengthy  discussion  and  explanations  on  both  sides  1  received  an  assurance  from 

•  This  list  is  not  printed  here. 
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these  gentlemen  that  if  after  consideration  by  the  Home  Office  authorities  it  is  thought  that 
the  following  regulations  will  meet  all  reasonable  and  necessary  requirements,  the  Executive 
will  submit  them  to  the  Association  and  urge  that  they  should  be  accepted  ;  further- 
more, that  the  Association  will  be  prepared  to  give  a  guarantee  that  they  will  be  faithfully 
carried  out  by  their  representatives  in  the  different  works.  I  venture  to  submit  these 
proposals  for  your  consideration.  Should  they  be  approved  in  their  entirety,  or  altered 
as  may  seem  best,  and  should  it  be  decided  that  compliance  may  be  secured  without 
scheduling  the  trade  as  a  "  dangerous  trade  "  under  Special  Rules,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  manumcturers  be  given  to  understand  that  the  latter  course  might  eventually  have  to 
be  taken  in  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  those  acting  under  them  to  fully  carry  out 
their  wishes  and  instructions.  I,  however,  desire  to  say  that  I  have  every  confidence  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  gentlc^men  whom  L  have  seen,  that  they  have  met  me  in  a  courteous 
and  conciliatory  spirit,  and  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  inquiry  every  possible  facility 
has  been  given  to  me  in  the  various  works  that  I  have  visited. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  section  35  of  the  interim  report  of  the  Dangerous  Trades 
Committee  for  the  words  "  processes  entailed  in  satin  work  "  should  be  substituted 
"  brushing  or  polishing  in  satin  work." 

And  following  the  Committee's  recommendations  seriatim  : — 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  no  child  should  be  employed,  but  proposed  that  for  "  young 

person  of  either  sex  "  should  be  substituted  "  young  person  of  either  sex 
under  the  age  of  16." 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  will  do  its  utmost  to  carry  out  this  proposal. 

3.  Proposed  to  provide  one  basin  for  every  five  workers  in  the  dusty  processes 

enumerated,  and  one  bath  for  every  10  or  12,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  towels, 
soap,  and  nail-brushes,  it  however  being  understood  that  "  wet  bronzing  " 
will  not  be  included  amongst  tjie  dusty  processes. 

4.  Every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  secure  proper  observance. 

5.  Accepted. 

6.  Accepted. 

7.  Accepted. 

8.  Accepted. 

9.  Proposed  that  for  the  words  "  once  a  month  "  should  be  substituted  the  words 

"  once  in  three  months,  and  at  any  time  if  thought  necessary  by  the  Medical 
or  other  Factory  Inspector.*' 

10.  Accepted. 

11.  Accepted. 

12  &  13.  To  be  eliminated',  and  a  new  rule  substituted  in  the  following  words  : — 
"  Where  dusty  processes  are  carried  on  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  or 
other  Factory  Inspector  are  injurious  or  likely  to  be  injurious  to  health,  a 
fan  to  be  provided  ; "  and,  further,  that  every  possible  measure  be  taken  to 
prevent  work  in  drying-flues  or  drying-rooms,  and  that  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  or  other  methods  of  ventilation  a  cool  and  healthy  atmosphere  be 
secured  for  the  workers  which,  as  far  as  possible  in  winter,  shall  not  exceed 
75  degrees,  or  in  summer  90  degrees. 

The  proposal  to  substitute  the  words  "  brushing  or  polishing  in  satin  work  "  for 
those  in  the  recommendations  appear  reasonable,  it  being  pointed  out  that  the  "  grounding  '* 
work  is  a  wet  process,  and  that  no  exceptional  precautions  are  necessary. 

Recommendation  No.  1. — It  is  urged  by  the  Manufacturers'  Committee  that  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  trade  if  young  persons  could  begin  to  work  at  1 6  and  not  at  18,  as 
they  would  then  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  their  work  before  it  is  necessary  for  adult 
wages  to  be  paid.  It  is  further  urged  that  young  persons  at  the  age  of  16  are  not  more 
likely  to  suffer  in  health  in  these  particular  occupations  than  were  they  two  years  older. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  question  for  medical  experts  to  decide.  Personally,  on  this  point,  I 
am  disposed  to  agree  with  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Recommendation  No.  2. — The  manu&cturers  appear  to  fully  appreciate  the  necessity 
ior  this  recommendation.  They  will  do  their  utmost  to  carry  it  out  ;  but  they  point  out 
that  workers  will  sometimes  bring  food  in  their  pockets,  and  eat  it  at  odd  times.  For 
this  they  think  they  should  not  be  held  liable. 

Recommendation  No.  5. — The  necessity  for  the  provision  of  washing  appliances  did 
not  at  first  commend  itself  to  many  members  in  the  trade.  I  am,  however,  convinced  that 
no  concession  beyond  that  now  proposed  should  be  allowed.  Dealing,  firstly,  with  the 
dry  process  of  bronzinsf,  I  have  seen  in  nearly  all  the  works  visited,  men  and  women  with 
clothing,  hair,  and  skin  coated  with  bronze  powder.  In  one  instance  I  found  a  man 
whose  skin  was  covered  with  bronze,  but  who  had  not  worked  at  any  bronzing  process  on 
the  day  I  saw  him,  evidently  showing  that  the  bronze  had  remained  on  him  since  the  day 
before.  I  made  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  facilities  for  washing.  In  some  cases  I  was 
told  that  there  were  public  baths,  but  these  were  often  fi'om  one  to  two  or  more  miles 
fi:om  the  works,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  workers,  after  a  long  day's  work, 
will  travel  this  distance  to  secure  cleanliness.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
community  that  workers  in  this  state  should  use  either  public  swimming  or  other  baths. 
In  very  rare  instances  were  there  fiicilities  other  than  such  baths  for  the  workers  to  wash. 
Dr.  H.  Albrecht,  of  Berlin,  in  his  "  Handbook  of  Practical  Hygiene,"  states  that  bronze 
dust  has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  respiratory  organs,  especially  in  the  wall-paper 
industry  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  papers,  where  bronze  powder  is  given  off.  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  dust  consists  (as  the  microscope  shows)  of  sharp  angular  particles, 
and  causes  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nose,  and  superficial  swellings  of  the  nasal  mucuous 
membrane.  Analyses  of  different  samples  of  bronze  dust  made  in  the  Government 
Laboratory,  London,  show  that  it  contains,  approximately,  0*12  per  cent,  of  arsenic. 
Witnesses  examined  by  the  Departmental  Committee  stated  that  the  dust  got  down  their 
neck,  under  their  clothes,  and  irritated  'the  skin,  that  they  suffered  from  headache, 
constipation,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  drowsiness,  lethargy,  anaemia,  skin 
eruptions,  and  respiratory  catarrh. 

"  Flocking,"  although  carried  out  to  a  very  limited  extent,  is  quite  capable  of 
producing  injury  to  health.  The  process  is  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee.  I  have,  however,  recently  submitted  for  analysis  at  the  Government 
Laboratory  samples  of  "  flock  "  which  I  procured  fi:om  two  different  factories.  One 
sample  of  "  white  flock  "  contained  a  trace  of  lead  and  a  trace  of  arsenic.  A  sample  of 
"  green  flock  "  from  the  same  firm  was  free  both  from  lead  and  arsenic.  Another  sample 
of  "  white  flock  "  fi-om  another  firm  was  also  fi-ee.  In  the  mordant  used  on  the  papers 
before  "  flocking  "  lead  is  found  in  some  works,  20  lbs.  of  white  lead,  20  lbs.  of  French 
mordant,  40  lbs.  of  varnish,  and  2  lbs.  of  boiled  oil  being  used.  In  flat  or  plain  ground 
work  the  mixture  contains  10  per  cent,  of  white  lead.  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  as  to 
whether  lead  in  this  form  has  been  seriously  injurious  to  the  workers,  but  it  is  generally 
admitted  in  the  trade  that  there  are  occasional  cases  of  lead-poisoning,  and  I  recently  saw 
a  worker  who,  though  he  himself  stated  that  he  had  never  suffered,  had  a  clearly  defined 
"  blue  line  "  on  his  gums,  and  I  fear  that  before  long  severer  symptoms  may  develop. 

I  have  a  letter  fix)m  the  Wallpaper  Manufacturers,  Limited,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

We  beg  to  say  that  at  all  the  branches  of  this  Company  instructions  have  been  given  to 
avoid  the  use  of  arsenical  colours  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  we  believe  in  all  cases  the 
manufacturers  of  colours  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings  undertake  that  such 
colours  and  materials  shall  be  arsenic  free.  As  you  are  aware,  metallic  arsenic  is  so  widely 
distributed,  and  the  tests  used  are  so  sensitive,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  absolute 
guarantee  against  the  presence  of  that  metal  in  more  or  less  minute  quantities.  We,  however, 
feel  sure  that  there  is  not  used  in  any  of  the  processes  of  the  Company  arsenic  in  such 
quantities  as  to  be  deleterious  either  to  the  workers  or  the  users,  and  that  such  arsenic  as  may 
be  detected  by  a  sensitive  chemical  test  is  not  in  a  volatile  form,  and  is  in  such  infinitesimal 
quantities  as  to  present  no  practical  danger  to  any  one. 

They  add  that  they  will  give  instructions  to  discontinue  the  use  of  white  lead  in 
flocking  size,  and,  referring  to  tUe  sample  of  "  flock "  before  quoted,  which  contained 
traces  of  lead  and  arsenic,  they  add  that  this  has  caused  them  much  surprise,  and  they  are 
procuring  further  samples  for  analysis.  The  official  analyses  of  divers  colouring  materials 
taken  from  different  works  by  the  Dangerous  Trades  Committee  showed  no  traces  of 
arsenic. 

In  mica  dusting  and  dusting-off,  after  all  precautions  have  been  taken,  much  fine  dust 
permeates  the  atmosphere,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  workers'  hair  ;  not  simply  to  the  hands 
and  fece,  but  also  under  the  clothing  to  other  portions  of  the  body. 
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With  these  explanations,  the  necessity  for  the  washing  appliances  seems  to  be 
established,  and  this  has  been  recognised  by  the  representatives  of  the  manu&cturers. 

Recommendation  No.  4. — It  is  promised  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
compliance. 

Recommendation  No.  5. — Is  not  only  accepted,  but  it  was  proposed  (and  I  believe 
will  be  carried  out)  that  time  be  allowed  to  the  workers  to  have  a  bath  during  working- 
hours. 

Recommendation  No,  6. — I  need  make  no  comments. 

Recommendation  No.  7. — Is  accepted,  and  I  may  mention  that  in  some  works 
recently  visited  I  found  excellent  head-coverings  and  overalls  in  use.  In  one  place  I 
found  a  girl's  hair  and  neck  completely  covered  by  a  suitable  head-covering,  but  working 
at  a  short  distance  from  her  was  another  girl  without  any  protection,  whose  hair,  skin,  and 
scalp  were  bronzed  almost  as  much  as  the  material  on  which  she  was  working.  A  rigid 
observance  of  this  rule  is  necessary. 

Recommendation  No.  8. — This  is  accepted,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  although 
various  explanations  have  been  given  as  to  why  milk  should  act  as  an  antidote  (explana- 
tions which  have  not  been  satisfactory  from  a  scientific  point  of  view)  yet  in  practice  it 
has  been  found  that  workers  who  are  so  supplied  when  working  in  dusty  bronzing 
processes  enjoy  much  better  health  than  those  who  are  not,  and  so  readily  has  this  been 
accepted  that  throughout  the  country  manufacturers  are  found  who  voluntarily  provide 
milk. 

Recomme7idation  No.  9. — It  was  considered  by  the  manufacturers  that  although 
certain  processes  carried  on  by  them  may  under  certain  conditions  and  unless  proper 
precautions  are  observed,  be  considered  unhealthy  processes,  nevertheless  the  risks  are  not 
such  as  to  call  for  rigid  rules  such  as  are  necessary  in  trades  that  are  recognised  as 
"  deadly  "  trades.  They  think  that  a  medical  examination  once  in  three  months  would 
meet  all  that  is  required,  but  they  are  quite  prepared  to  have  a  further  medical 
examination  at  any  time  when  it  is  thought  requisite  by  the  medical  Inspector  or  by  any 
other  of  H.M.  Inspectors.  On  this  point  a  medical  opinion  would  be  of  more  value  than 
any  that  can  be  offered  by  me,  but  I  am  certainly  disposed  to  think  that  this  moderate 
concession  might  be  granted. 

Recommendations  Nos.  10  a7id  11. — Are  readily  accepted. 

Recommendations  Nos.  12  and  13. — The  proposed  elimination  of  Bules  12  and  13, 
and  the  insertion  of  another  Rule  in  their  place,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  ol  all  the 
considerations  before  us.  The  recommendation  made  by  the  Dangerous  Trades'  Committee 
that  drying-rooms  or  stoves  should  be  separated  from  machine  or  other  work-rooms  is  of 
unquestionable  value  under  certain  conditions,  but  after  careful  inquiry  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  carry  it  out  universally,  and  that  to  do  so  would  produce 
results  diametrically  opposed  to  what  is  intended.  In  different  works  there  are  different 
methods.  In  some  the  drying-stoves  are  at  an  exceedingly  high  temperature,  whilst  in 
others  they  are  ventilated  in  such  a  way  that  the  stoves  are  cooler  than  the  machine-rooms. 
This  perhaps  will  be  better  understood  by  quoting  the  temperatures  taken  at  different 
works  on  different  days  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

i.  Temperature  of  No.  1  machine-room,  68  deg.  ;  drying-room,  96  ;  downstairs 
bronzing  and  drying-room,  80  deg.  ;  machine-shop  separated  from  drying- 
room.     Outside  temperature,  62  deg.     Time  of  visit,  2  p.m. 

ii.  Temperature  near  sanitary  printing  machines,  78  deg.  ;  a  large  window  open  at 
the  time.  Centre  of  drying-room  adjoining  this  room,  85  deg.  Time  of  visit, 
4.15  p.m. 

iii.  Temperature  of  reeling- up  machme-room,  80  deg.  ;  drying-room  about  the 
same.     Time  of  ^dsit,  5.30  p.m. 

iv.  Machine-shop,  reeling-up  end,  88  deg.  ;  centre  of  same  shop  or  drying-rooms 
90  deg.  Grounding  shop,  reeling-up  end,  98  deg.  ;  centre  oi  this  shop  (or 
drying  department),  100  deg. 
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V.  Temperature  near  winding  arms  in  lower  room,  80  deg.  ;  hottest  part  of 
adjoining  drying-room,  90  deg.  ;  upper  grounding-room  temperature  in 
middle  of  drying-room,  95  deg.  No  work  done  in  this  room.  Hour, 
5  p.m.     Outside  temperature,  52  deg. 

vi.  Work  just  ceased  at  time  of  visit,  so  was  unable  to  obtain  temperatures,  but 
machines-rooms  (as  far  as  could  be  judged  without  an  actual  test)  appeared 
to  be  of  much  the  same  temperature  as  the  drying-rooms. 

vii.  Temperature  in  work-rooms  not  excessive.  The  drying  departments  quite  as 
cool  as  the  machine-rooms. 

viii.  Ground  drying-room,  temperature  at  reeling-up  end  where  women  work, 
72  deg.  A  mechanical  fan  pumps  air  into  this  end  of  the  room  through  a 
canvas  distributing  pipe.  Temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  drying  room, 
92  deg.  ;  near  the  machines,  85,  with  five  windows  open  ;  machines  partly 
separated  from  the  drying-room.  Second,  or  lower  printing-room,  temperature 
at  reeling-up  end,  88  deg.  ;  two  windows  open.  Temperature  in  middle  of 
drying-room,  86  deg.  Temperature  at  machine  end,  with  closed  t«  indows, 
68  deg.,  but  there  was  a  strong  current  passing  through  this  portion  of 
the  room,  coming  fi-om  a  large  warehouse.     Time  of  visit,  4  p.m. 

ix.  Temperature  in  work-rooms,  76  deg.  Drying-room  very  much  cooler  than 
work-rooms. 

X.  Temperature  in  work-rooms,  74  deg.  No  hotter  in  drying  departments. 
Ventilation  throughout  on  scientific  principles.     Time  of  visit,  4.15  p.m. 

xi.  Temperature  in  surface  printing-room,  near  windows,  81  deg.  No  ventilation 
but  by  windows.  Machines  not  separated  from  drying-room.  Young  girls 
work  at  "  grounding  "  machines,  close  to  where  the  drying  process  begins. 
Here  the  temperature  is  81  deg.  In  the  middle  of  the  drying-room  it  is  only 
82  deg.  At  the  other  end  of  the  drying-room  are  printing  and  rolling- up 
machines  attended  by  women.  Temperature,  77  deg.  No  mechanical 
ventilation  ;  windows  all  closed.  There  is  a  printing-room  known  as  a 
"  Sanitary  printing-room  "  :  temperature,  60  deg.  only,  but  atmosphere  much 
contaminated  by  naptha  fumes.  The  paper  printed  in  this  room  goes  through 
metal  tunnels  to  a  drying-room  in  another  building. 

xii.  Embossed  material  for  placing  on  walls,  &c.,  dryed  in  a  specially  constructed 
drying  chamber,  at  a  temperature  of  150  deg.  No  work  of  any  kind  done  in 
this  room,  nor  is  their  any  connection  with  other  portions  of  the  works.  The 
temperature  in  the  works  and  machine-rooms,  78  deg. 

xiii.  Machine  printing-room  high  and  well  ventilated  at  one  end,  cold  air  being 
forced  in  by  a  fan  or  an  aperture  on  one  side  and  ejected  on  the  other  side. 
Temperature  at  9.30  a.m.,  72  deg  ;  temperature  in  the  centre  of  the  drying- 
room,  99  deg.  The  air  is  constantly  being  changed  by  admission  and  ejection 
brought  about  by  fans.  In  some  portions  the  air  is  heated  by  passing 
over  hot  pipes,  but  where  persons  work  it  is  admitted  in  the  cool  state. 
Temperature  in  centre  of  drying-room,  99  deg.,  the  only  work  done  being 
what  is  known  as  "  rod  box  work," — that  is,  collecting  the  rods  which  have 
carried  the  paper  into  the  drying-room.  Here  and  elsewhere  m:icli  of  this 
might  be  obviated  by  mechanical  appliances. 

xiv.  Temperature  in  the  machine-room,  one  end,  79  deg.  No  mechanical  ventilation, 
but  openings  in  the  roof  and  side  walls.  Temperature  in  the  middle  of  the 
flue  or  drying-stove,  110  deg.  At  the  far  end  of  this  room,  knpwn  as  the 
"  Sanitary  Paper  Machine  End,"  the  temperature  was  75  deg.  The  second 
storey  sanitary  machine  room,  temperature  at  the  machine  end,  92  deg.  in  one 
part,  88  deg.  in  another,  with  the  windows  open.  No  mechanical  ventilation. 
Temperature  in  the  flue  or  drying-room  adjoining  this  shop,  114  deg. 

In  cases  where  there  is  separation  of  the  work-rooms  from   the  drying-stoves  it 
has  been  noted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  some  instances  the  drying-rooms  are  cooler  than  the  machine- 
rooms,  in  others  that  by  suitable  methods  of  ventilation  the  places  where  work  goes  on 
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are  cool  and  healthy,  and  no  necessity  exists  for  a  partition.  In  others,  again,  it  is 
obvious  that  something  must  immediately  be  done,  but  it  is  not  apparent  that  partition 
from  the  drying-room  will  best  meet  what  is  intended.  During  my  visits  I  found 
unnecessary  work  going  on  in  drying-rooms.  In  one  place  young  persons  were  employed 
at  reeling-up  machines  in  the  centre  of  the  drying-room  at  a  temperature  of  85  deg. 
This  I  consider  quite  unnecessary.  In  many  works  the  bronzing-machines  are  placed  in 
the  middle  of  drying-rooms,  it  being  stated  that,  unless  so  placed,  the  mordant  is  not  of  a 
suitable  consistency  for  the  reception  of  the  bronze,  but  I  am  confident  that  this  difficulty 
can  be  overcome  by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  In  some  works  I  saw  the 
process  being  actually  done,  and  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  at  a  temperature  of  72  deg. 
Again,  I  would  point  out  that,  by  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances,  much  of  the  work 
known  as  "  rod  box  work,**  now  done  in  stoves  or  drying-rooms,  might  be  done  away  with. 

The  dusty  processes  described  as  '*  bronzing,"  "  dusting-off,"  "  flocking,"  "  mica- 
dusting,"  and  certain  processes  of  satin-work,  are  done  under  different  conditions  in 
different  works.  In  some  instances  bronze  is  put  on  by  machines  and  dusted  off  by 
machines,  in  others  it  is  put  on  by  hand  and  dusted  off  by  hand.  Again,  dusting-off  is 
sometimes  done  during  the  reeling  process  by  machinery,  the  paper  rubbing  against  a 
cloth  on  the  machine.  In  some  of  these  processes  the  application  of  fans  is  practicable  and 
desirable,  in  others  this  is  not  the  case.  The  same  remarks  apply  generally.  The 
necessity  for  mechanical  ventilation  will  require  careful  consideration  in  each  and  all  of 
the  works. 

In  conclusion,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  that  this  report  is  merely  one  of  a 
supplementary  nature,  the  whole  question  having  been  considered  by  the  members  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Dangerous  Trades.  With  the  ''  recommendations  "  made  by 
that  Committee,  I  desire  entirely  to  associate  myself,  and  if  I  have  in  some  few  instances 
presumed  to  offer  certain  modifications  it  is  in  the  belief  that,  although  a  better  general 
code  of  suggestions  could  not  well  have  been  fi:^med,  they  were,  nevertheless,  made  with 
the  full  knowledge  that,  under  section  8  of  the  Act  of  1891,  "  it  is  open  to  any  occupier  to 
make  objection  to  any  particular  Rule,"  and  that  in  practice  it  has  always  been  the  custom 
to  consider  very  carefully  any  objection  of  a  sound  and  reasonable  nature  made  in  good 
faith.  The  limited  changes  suggested  carry  out,  in  substance,  what  was  intended  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve. 

I  have,  &C.J 

H.  P.  Smith, 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories 
Arthur  Whitelegge,  Esq.,  M.D., 

H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories, 

Home  Office,  London,  S.W. 

B.  Oorrespondenoe. 

The  Wall-Paper  Manufacturers,  Limited, 

125,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.^ 

January  18th,  1901. 
Dear  Sir, 

With  further  reference  to  the  interriew  which  you  had  with  two  of  the  Directors  of  thi» 
Company,  and  to  your  information  that  traces  of  arsenic  and  appreciable  quantities  of  lead  had 
been  found  in  certain  flock  papers,  I  am  now  instructed  to  say  that  careful  enquiry  amongst  the 
few  branches  of  the  Company  manufacturing  flock  goods  indicate  that  it  is  not  feasible  at 
present  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  mordant  which  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  makings 
the  flock  adhere  to  the  paper  apparently  for  over  half-a-century. 

This  mordant  is  not  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  flock  papers,  but  is  supplied  by  colour  or 
varnish  manufacturers  in  the  same  way  that  they  supply  mixed  paints  to  painters,  and  I 
venture  to  point  out  that  the  quantity  of  white  lead  contained  in  this  mordant,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  used  by  any  workman,  is  very  much  less  than  the  quantity  of  white  lead  which 
would  be  used  by  an  ordinary  house  painter  in  his  daily  work. 

Regarding  the  man  you  saw  at  the  Belgrave  Mills,  whose  name  is  Henry  McCann,  I  may 
say  that  the  Committee  have  had  him  and  all  the  workpeople  employed  in  any  way  connected 
with  this  process  at  Darwen  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Moir,  whose  certiflcate  I  enclose,  and  I 
am  instructed  to  say  that  the  Board  would  not  object  to  an  independent  medical  examination 
being  made  periodically,  say  every  three  months,  for  your  further  satisfaction. 
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I  append  replies  which  I  have  received  to  enquiries  made  from  the  two  firms  outside  this 
Company,  who  are  considerable  manufacturers  of  flock  papers,  and  upon  the  whole  facts  I 
think  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed — 

1.  That  arsenic,  so  far  as  found  in  the  flock  paper  analysed  by  you,  is  an  accident  of  no 

especial  importance,  there  being  traces  only  of  that  mineral  which  may  probably  have 
been  in  the  white  lead,  which  I  understand  is  not  infreqiiently  found  in  combination 
with  lead,  and  I  understand  further  that  such  metallic  arsenic,  not  being  volatile,  does 
not  present  any  danger  to  the  workpeople  from  absorption  in  the  course  of  their 
work. 

2.  As  regards  the  use  of   lead  all  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  in  the  limited 

quantities  used  no  appreciable  ill-effect  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  or  is  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  future,  upon  the  health  of  the  workpeople  using  it  for  the  purposes  of 
flocking  papers. 

3.  The  white  lead  being  fixed  by  the  oil  and  varnish  as  in  oil  paint,  nothing  in  these 

papers  is  likely  to  affect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  room  papered  with  such 
papers  any  more  than  they  would  be  likely  to  suffer  from  the  fact  that  white  lead  is 
the  base  of  the  paints  used  upon  the  wood  work  in  the  room. 


Yours  truly. 


Commander  Hamilton  Smith,  R.N., 
Sheffield. 


H.  Simpson,  ^ 

Secretary. 


P.S. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  received  from  one  of  the  branches  specimens  of 
fiock  paper  which  they  have  produced  with  a  mordant  not  containing  lead,  and  although  these 
specimens  do  not  show  the  work  to  be  perfect  still  they  are  so  promising  that  I  have  little 
doubt,  within  a  very  short  time,  that  the  use  of  the  lead  mordant  may  be  abandoned. — H.S. 


[Copy.] 

Whitelands  Works, 
Chelsea, 

January  9th,  1901. 
Dear  Sir, 

Wb  are  obliged  for  yours  of  the  7th  re  Factory  Inspector's  suggestion  to  include  filock- 
paper  making  among  "  Dangerous  Trades." 

One  of  the  local  Inspectors  called  here  about  a  year  ago,  when  the  question  was  pretty  fully 
discussed. 

It  was  then  stated  to  him  that  no  efficient  substitute  for  white  lead  had  been  founds  and  it 
was  admitted  that  traces  of  arsenic  might  be  found  in  this  as  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  white 
lead,  and  that,  therefore,  a  paper  could  not  contain  so  much  as  any  painted  wall.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  white  lead  was  fixed  by  the  oil  and  varnish  as  in  oil  paint,  and,  further, 
that  the  ingredients  were  not  mixed  here  as  in  the  painter's  shop,  but  was  supplied  as 
"  mordant "  already  compounded  by  the  maker. 

As  touching  the  **  danger  "  of  the  occupation  the  printer,  Webber,  was  closely  examined  by 
the  Inspector,  and  he  testified  that  having  made  large  quantities  himself  he  had  experienced  no 
ill  effects,  and  that  his  father,  who  was  with  this  firm  about  50  years,  had  been  employed 
during  this  period  almost  exclusively  making  fiock  papers,  and  had  never  been  ill.  This 
appeared  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  as  to  the  salubrity  of  the  work.  To  his  suggestion  that  we 
might  provide  a  hot  bath  the  workmen  objected,  that  as  they  are  on  piecework  this  would  cost 
them  about  Is.  6d.  each,  and  they  would,  therefore,  not  take  them  here. 

The  asserted  existence  of  arsenic  in  the  fiock  itself  is  new  to  us,  although  it  is  jast  conceivable 
there  may  be  a  trace  in  those  dyed  with  aniline  colour  that  may  have  been  reduced  by 
arsenic. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  makers  of  fiocks,  who  as  you  know  are  French  or  German,  would 
give  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the  kind  suggested,  although  as  we  believe  the  use  of  arsenical 
pigments  is  prohibited  in  Germany. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  if  you  place  before  the  Inspector  your  own,  with  our  experience  as 
well  as  others  in  the  trade,  he  will  see  that  that  there  is  no  need  for  interference  in  our  factories 
with  regard  to  the  matter  in  question. 


,  Simpson,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the 

Wall-paper  Manufacturers,  Ltd., 
High  Holborn. 


Yours  truly, 

SOOTTy  CUTUBBRTBON,  &  OO. 
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>  64,  Essex  Road,  IsUngton,  London,  N., 

January  8th,  1901- 
Dbab  Sib, 

In  reply  to  yours  of  January  7th,  respecting  the  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  under  the 

Parliamentary  Committee  upon  Dangerous  Trades,  that  flock-papers  contain  arsenic  and  are 

c         contaminated  with  lead.    We  obtain  and  hold  at  the  present  time  a  guarantee  from  the   flock* 

maker  that  the  flock  supplied  to  us  is  free  from  arsenic,  and  we  do  not  ourselves  see  that  it 

would  be  possible  for  the  white  flock  to  contain  arsenic. 

With  regard  to  lead.  White  load  ground  in  ail  is  employed,  and  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  discontinue  its  use  in  the  mordant  used  for  making  the  flock  to  adhere.  It  would 
be  no  more  injurious  in  its  use  than  oil  paint,  and  it  hardens  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  oil 
paint.  If  paint  is  analysed  the  lead  can  be  found,  but  no  one  imagines  that  an  oil-painted  wall 
is  injurious. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  case  has  been  proved  of  a  workman  suffering  in  health  on 
account  of  manufacturing  flock-papers. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Jeffreys  &  Co. 
H.  Simpson,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the 

Wall-paper  Manufacturers,  Ltd. 

Belgrave  Square,  Darwen, 

December  22nd,  1900, 
Re  h  Thomas  Mangham,  aged  55. 

2.  William  Fisher,  aged  52. 

3.  Henry  McCann,  aged  45. 

4.  William  Hough,  aged  14. 

I  have  examined  the  above-named  employees  of  Belgrave  Works,  Darwen.  They  are  all  in 
a  healthy  condition  and  shew  no  signs  of  lead  poisoning. 

William  Moir,  M.D. 

Sheffield, 

19th  January,  1901. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  AM  much  obliged  for  your  letter  of  the  18th  inst.  containing  copies  of  letters  addressed 
to  you  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Cuthbertson  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  &  Co.,  and  a  firm  unnamed, 
directing  from  Belgrave  Square,  Darwen — presumably  C.  and  J.  6.  Potter  Branch. 

My  report  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Inspector,  so  I  will  forward  your  letter,  with  the 
enclosures,  for  consideration.  Some  remarks  made  by  me  to  your  Executive  were  in  a  large 
measure  suggested  by  what  was  said  to  me  when  I  visited  extensive  works  in  Glasgow.  Here, 
the  assistant  general  manager  said  that  formerly  there  were  many  cases  of  plumbism  due  to 
the  use  of  lead  in  the  mordant,  but  that  now  no  lead  was  used.  The  latter  remark,  however, 
has  since  been  corrected  by  the  flrm,  who  say  that  lead  is  used.  It  was  not  intended  to  attach 
undue  importance  to  the  fact,  but  rather  to  justify  the  suggestion  that  proper  washing 
appliances  should  be  provided,  and  that  men  using  this  mordant  should  (in  common 
with  house  and  other  painters  brought  in  contact  with  lead)  be  careful  in  regard  to  washing 
and  cleanliness. 

Your  postscript  holds  out  hope  that  "flock"  papers  may  be  produced  without  lead,  and  that  is 
very  encouraging. 

The  traces  of  arsenic  discovered  by  the  public  analyst  in  certain  samples  of  "  flock  "  were 
mentioned  as  a  matter  that  would  interest  your  Executive.  The  process  of  flocking  is  of 
necessity  a  dusty  one.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  a  certain  amount  of 
dust.  Under  these  circumstances,  without  making  any  definite  statement  as  to  how  far  injury 
might  be  caused  to  the  workers,  it  appeared  to  me  that  efforts  should  certainly  be  made  to 
obtain  *^  flock  "  in  which  no  arsenic  could  be  found. 

Tours  faithfully, 

(Signed)    H.  P.  Smith, 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories. 
H.  Simpson,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the 

Wall-paper  Manufacturers  Association  Ltd., 

125,  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 
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The  Wall-paper  Manufacturers,  Limited, 

125,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C, 

2lst  January,  1901. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  AM  in  i-eceipt  of  your  favour  of  the  19th  inst.  for  which  I  am  obliged. 

The  copy  of  the  letter  dated  Belgrave  Mills  is,  as  you  surmise,  from  the  C.  and  J.  G.  Potter 
Branch. 

I  will  lay  your  communication  before  the  Committee,  and  advise  you  further  when  the 
results  of  working  with  mordant  free  from  lead  have  been  ascertained. 

I  now  understand  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  flock  have  undertaken  to  supply  at  least  two 
of  the  branches  with  an  article  guaranteed  free  from  arsenic.  This,  of  course,  will  render  it 
easy  to  the  other  branches,  who  can  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  same  source,  and  I  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  satisfactorily  upon  both  points. 

Tours  truly, 

H.  Simpson, 
Captain  Hamilton  P.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Sheffield. 

Home  Office, 

13th  February,  1901. 
Sir, 

In  an  Interim  Report  published  in  1896  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  inquire  into  certain  dangerous  trades,  recommended  the  adoption  of 
precautionary  measures  as  beinr;  necessary  for  the  protection  of  workpeople  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper. 

These  are  summarised  at  p.  12  of  the  enclosed  report. 

In  view  of  the  further  reports  received  by  the  Department,  Commander  Smith,  one  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  and  Secretary  of  the  late  Committee,  was  instructed  to  visit  factories 
engaged  in  this  manufacture,  to  confer  with  the  occupiers  and  to  report  upon  the  conditions 
now  existing,  the  present  observance  of  the  measures  advised  by  ?the  Committee,  and  the 
further  steps  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed.  His  report  has  now  been 
received,  and  in  it  Commander  Smith  states  that  before  and  after  visiting  the  works  in 
question  he  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  the  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Wallpaper 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  that  they  have  undertaken  to  propose  to  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Association  that  subject  to  certain  modifications  the  safeguards  indicated  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  shall  be  fully  observed  in  each  factory  over  which  they  have  authority, 
and  that  an  assurance  to  that  effect  shall  be  given  to*  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  beg  to  enclose  a  marked  copy  of  the  Committee's  Report  and  also  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
recommended  by  them  modified  in  the  sense  which  I  understand  to  have  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Association  and  Commander  Smith.  May  I  ask  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  submit  the  draft  regulations  to  your  Association  and  inform  me  whether  the 
Association  accept  them  in  their  present  form  and  are  prepared  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  proposed  assurance  ?  In  that  event  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  list  of  the  several  factories  in 
question. 

I  am;  &c., 

B.  A.  Whitbleggp, 

Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
H.  Simpson,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers,  Ltd., 
125,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

The  Wall-Paper  Manufacturers,  Limited, 

125,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C, 

February  22nd,  1901. 
Dear  Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  favour  of  the  13th  inst.,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
recommended  by  your  Committee  modified  in  the  sense  of  the  understanding  reached  between 
the  representatives  of  this  Company  and  Commander  Smith,  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  the 
Company  is  prepared  to  accept  the  regulations  therein  detailed  as  concerning  those  of  its 
factories  where  dusty  processes  are  in  operation. 

They  desire,  however,  still  to  express  to  you,  as  they  expressed  to  Commander  Smith,  an 
entire  conviction  that  the  provision  of  baths  proposed  will  be  useless. 

The  adult  workmen  will  certainly  resent  the  provision  of  such  accommodation  with  the 
implied  pressure  upon  them  to  make  use  of  the  same,  whilst  in  respect  of  young  persons  and 
females  the  difficulty  of  supervision  needs  no  comment. 

T  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  free  tickets  for  the  nearest  public  baths  would  be  likely 
to  bo  more  generally  beneficial. 
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It  would,  in  a  factory,  be  diflficult  to  provide  the  baths  so  private  that  the  few  workpeople 
affected  could  use  them  without  coining  under  the  observation  of  their  fellow  workpeople,  and 
any  one  acquainted  with  factory  workers  knows  that  the  persons  compelled  to  use  the  baths 
would  be  made  miserable  by  the  gibes  of  their  fellows. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  use  these  baths  during  working  hours,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
workpeople  will  not,  except  under  the  strongest  coercion,  remain  after  hours  for  the  purpose  of 
using  such  convenience. 

After  this  expression  of  a  strong  conviction  the  Company  is,  however,  willing  to  make  the 
provision  if  decided  upon,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  hand  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report 
from  the  various  factories  of  this  Company  in  accordance  with  your  request. 


I  am,  &c.. 


B.  A.  Whitelegge,  Esq., 

Chief  Inspector  of  Factories, 

Factory  Department,  Home  Office, 
London,  S.W. 


H.  Simpson, 

Secretary. 


Sir, 


Home  Office, 

March  25th,  1901. 


Your  letter  of  the  22nd  ult.  has  been  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  directs  me  to 
express  his  appreciation  of  the  readiness  of  the  Association  to  adopt  the  measures  of  precaution 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the.  persons  in  their  employment. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  in  other  branches  of  manufacture  in  which  like  dangers 
to  health  occur,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  that  the  provision  of  baths  in  the  works  is  an 
important  additional  safeguard ;  and  that  facilities  for  the  use  of  public  baths  would  not  be 
adequate.  He  is  glad  to  note  that  the  Association  are  willing  to  comply  with  the  Committee's 
recommendation  in  this  respect. 

In  your  letter  you  say  that  the  Association  are  prepared  to  accept  the  regulatons  for  those  of 
its  factories  in  which  dusty  processes  are  carried  on,  ind  this  covers  the  ground  as  far  as  the 
first  nine  regulations  are  concerned.  The  tenth  and  last,  however,  has  reference  to  temperature 
in  all  workrooms,  and  I  hope  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  it  is  understood  by  the  Association 
as  applying  to  all  their  factories. 


It  will,  perhaps,  be  most  convenient  that  the  regulations  now  agreed  upon  should  be  printed 
by  this  department.  This  shall  be  done  in  a  form  suitable  for  exhibition  in  the  factories,  and 
copies  shall  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 


Simpson,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Wall-Paper  Manufacturers,  Limited, 
High  Holborn,  W.C. 


I  am,  &c., 

Edward  Gould. 

For  Dr.  Whitelegge. 


Dear  Sir, 


The  Wall-Paper  Manufacturers,  Limited, 

125,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C, 
March  29th,  1901. 


In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  25th  inst.,  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  correct  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  '*parts,'^ 
making  it  read — "  That  the  Company  are  prepared  to  accept  the  regulations,  for  those  parts  of 
its  factories  in  which  dusty  processes  are  carried  on,  &c.,"  you  may  take  it  that  we  are  in 
accord,  though  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  they  would  wish  you  to  insert  in  your  printed  copy 
of  the  regulations  clause  8,  paragraph  A,  a  similar  distinction,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Certifi- 
cated Surgeon  is  *'  to  examine  at  the  factory  all  workers  in  the  parts  of  the  factory  in  which 
any  of  the  dusty  processes  are  carried  on." 

With  regard  to  the  tenth  and  last  clause  in  your  regulations,  the  Company  is  willing  to 
accept  this  with  the  understanding  that  the  words  "every  possible  measure  "  shall  be  taken  to 
mean  that  ihey  will  use  every  practicable  measure,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  will  act  loyally  along 
with  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  to  comply  with  those  conditions  by  not  allowing  any  work  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  drying  flues  which  can  reasonably  be  avoided,  and  generally  trying  to  rendpr 
the  conditions  as  favourable  as  practicable  in  the  circumstances  of  each  factory. 


Dr.  Whitelegge, 

Factory  Department, 

Home  Oflace,  S.W. 


Tours  truly, 

H.  Simpson, 

Secretary 
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.    C.  Regulations. 

Tlie  foUowiny  Regulations  are  approved  by  the  Home  Office  and  are  applicable  to 
every  part  of  the  factory  in  which  any  of  the  following  dusty  processes  is  carried  on  • — 

Dry  bronzing^  dusting  off. 

Flocking. 

Mica  dusting,  dusting  off. 

Brushing  or  polishing  in  satin  work. 

1.  No  child  or  young  person  under  16  of  either  sex  shall  be  employed.  ^^» 

2.  The  employers  will  take  measures  to  secure  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power  that  no  ^^^^. 
food  or  drink  is  brought  into  the  work-room,  or  consumed  there. 

3.  The  employers  will  provide  lavatories  and  baths  for  the  use  of  the  workers,  with   Washimg. 
hot  and  cold  water  laid  on  to  each  basin,  soap,  nail-brushes,  towels.     One  basin  will  be 
provided  for  every  iive  persons  employed  in  the  processes  named,  and  one  bath  for  every 

10  such  persons. 

4.  The  employers  will  take  measures  to  secure,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  that 
every  worker — 

(a)  shall  wash  hands  and  face  before  meals  and  before  leaving  the  works  ; 

(b)  shall  take  a  bath  once  a  week. 

5.  The  employers  will  supply  suitable  washable  respirators,  to  be  changed  not  less  Bsipiraton, 
than  tbrice  a  week. 

6.  The  employers  will  supply,  and  cause  to  be  washed  at  least  once  a  wfeek,  suitable  Owraiu, 
overalls  and  head-coverings,  of  such  a  material  and  colour  as  to  show  the  dust.  i^'^^^'^^' 

7.  The  employers  will  supply  to  each  person  engaged  in  bronzing  or  dusting  off  mik. 
bronze,  half-a-pint  of  milk  at.  11  a.m.  daily  and  half-a-pint  at  4.30  p.m.  daily.    » 

8.  The  employers  will  keep  a  register  of  all  persons  employed  and  will  make  arrange-  Rsguter. 
ments  with  the  Certifying  Surgeon— 

(a)  To  examine  at  the  factory  every  three  months,  and  at  any  other  time  if  so  MMeai 
directed  by  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  all  persons  working  in  the  prtrts  of  the  -S*"'**'****^ 
factory  in  which  any  of  the  dusty  processes  are  carried  on. 

(b)  To  enter   in   the   register   the   dates    and   results   of  the  examinations  and 
particulars  of  any  requirement  made  by  him. 

(c)  To  forward  to  H.M.  Inspector  for  the  District  notice  of  any  case  of  illness 
attributable  to  the  processes  to  which  these  regulations  refer. 

(rf)  To  suspend  from  employment  in  the   named  processes   any  person    whose 
health  is  found  to  be  endangered  thereby. 

9.  The  employers  will  provide  a  fan  (with  suitable  suction  pipes  or  other  appliances  Fam. 
for  carrying  off  dust)  in  any  dusty  process  which  in  the  opinion  of  H.M.  Inspectors  is 
injurious  or  likely  to  be  injurious  to  hciilth. 

10.  The  employers  will  take  every  possible  measure  to  prevent  work  in  drying  flues   lemperatur^, 
or  drying  rooms,  and  to  secure,  by  the  use  of  mechanical  or  other  methods  of  ventilation, 

a  cool  and  healthy  atmosphere  in  all  work-rooms,  especially  those  places  known  as 
machine-rooms  in  which  patterns  are  printed,  or  ground  colours  laid  on  papers,  by  the  use 
of  machinery  worked  by  mechanical  power. 

D.— Purtlier  Reports. 

In  the  current  year  Commander  Smith  has  extended  his  inquiry  to  other  branches  of 
industry,  closely  allied  to  the  above  ;  and  the  following  are  extracts  from  his  further  reports, 
dated  ^lay,  1901,  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  certain  special  mural  decorations,  and  the 
colouring  and  enamelling  of  paper  : — 
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Dealing  with  mural  decorations  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  certain  firms  who  produce 
wares  very  similar  in  appearance  but  manufactured  on  entirely  different  principles,  the  raw 

material   differing  in   almost  all  the   works The  highly  interesting  processes  of 

manufacture  are  briefly  described  in  the  papers  forming  the  appendix  to  this  and  other  reports, 
but  it  would  be  undesirable  to  enter  into  detail  relating  to  these  processes  in  any  report  of  a 
public  nature.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  a  most  careful  enquiry  I  have  not  found  that  any 
process  carried  on  calls  for  special  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  noticed  that  excep- 
tinal  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  health  and  comfort  for  the  workers  in  this  particular 
branch  of  the  industry  before  us. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  returns  forwarded  by  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories  show 
that  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  approximately  78  works  in  which  are  carried  on  the 
industries  of  either  paper  staining,  colouring,  or  enamelling.  Of  these  (1)  30  firms  or  branches 
of  firms  manufacture  wallpapers ;  (2)  five  produce  specialities  for  mural  decorations  not  strictly 
wallpapers  ;  (3)  in  the  remaining  43  works  paper  colouring^  in  one  form  or  another,  is  carried 
on. 

(1)  After  careful  inquiry  at  the  works,  and  after  interviews  with  the  Executive  of  the 
Wallpaper  Manufacturers^  Syndicate,  it  is  hoped  that  satisfactory  measures  proposed  by  the 
Home  Office  and  accepted  generally  by  the  manufacturers,  will  secure  for  the  workers  the 
protection  suggested  in  the  Report  of  the  Dangerous  Trades  Committee. 

(2)  I  have,  after  full  consideration  .and  investigation,  submitted  that  no  special  legislation  is 
necessary  for  the  five  firms  manufacturing  the  special  goods  referred  to  above. 

(3)  We  have,  therefore,  now  to  deal  with  the  remaining  works,  which  I  will  describe  as 
"  Paper  colouring  and  enamelling  works." 

Before  entering  into  other  detail  it  seems  necessary  to  point  out  that  by  the  definition  in  the 
4th  schedule,  part  1,  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1878,  paper  staining  works  are 
described  as  places  in  "  which  persons  work  for  hire  in  printing  a  pattern  in  colours  upon  sheets 
of  paper  either  by  blocks  applied  by  hand,  or  by  rollers  worked  by  steam,  water,  or  other 
mechanical  power."  This  definition  confines  the  operation  of  paper-staining  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  wallpapers  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  meaning  put  upon  the  words  by 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  trade.  In  some  works  visited  I  was  told  that  paper- staining  is 
understood  to  mean,  colouring  by  using  certain  aniline  colours  which  penetrate  and  colour  the 
paper  on  both  sides  ;  "  colouring,"  on  the  other  hand,  meaning,  colouring  on  one  side  only,  by 
the  use  of  certain  colours.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  enamelling,"  so  far  as  relates  to 
putting  a  finish  upon  paper,  is  ditt'erently  understood  in  different  works.  Some  gentlemen 
informed  me  that  "enamelling  "  is  the  work  done  by  brushes  fixed  on  machines  for  polishing 
and  equally  distributing  colours  laid  on  by  rollers  worked  by  steam.  Other^s  understood  the 
term  to  mean,  the  laying  on  of  certain  enamel,  paints,  colours,  or  mixtures,  which  when  dry 
have  a  bright,  polished  appearance.  By  some  it  is  held  to  be  the  passing  of  coloured  papers 
through  certain  friction  calendar  machines,  consisting  of  chilled  iron  and  compressed  paper 
rollers,  the  iron  roller  travelling  twice  as  fast  as  the  compressed  paper  one.  The  operation 
known  as  *' satin  polishing" — that  is,  polishing  by  hand  (or  by  revolving  brushes  moved  by 
power)  and  the  use  of  French  chalk — is  very  generally  described  as  an  "enamelling  "  process. 
Some  consider  that  "  enamelling  "  includes  the  pressing  (»f  otherwise  finished  papers,  in  zinc 
plates  passed  through  heavy  rolls.  The  remarks  and  suggestions  which  follow  will  apply  to 
the  occupation  which  I  have  described  as  "  paper  colouring  and  enamelling,"  as  entirely 
distinct  from  "  paper  staining,"  a  term  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  wallpapers. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  offered  by  me,  and  meeting  v/ith  your  approval,  I  have 
visited  nine  typical  works.  Notes  taken  in  detail  at  the  time  of  my  visits  are  given  in  appendix 
form.    These  may  be  useful  for  reference,  but  appear  unnecessary  in  the  body  of  a  report. 

In  general  terms  the  goods  manufactured  by  these  firms  are  used  for  supply  to  lithographers 
and  letter-press  printers,  for  covers  of  magazines,  for  Fhow-cards  and  advertising  cards,  for 
wrapping  up  soaps,  teas,  tobaccos,  &c.,  and  for  covering  books. 

The  paper  colouring  industry  is  carried  on  under  widely  different  conditions.  There  are  very 
extensive  works  in  which  mechanical  power  is  largely  used, — others  where  the  woik  is  done 
by  hand  only.  Where  machinery  is  used,  the  "ground"  or  surface  colours  are  applied  by 
rollers  worked  by  steam,  the  sheets  passing  through  stoves  or  drying-rooms,  and  being  rolled 
up  when  dry  by  roller  machines,  but  no  pattern  is  printed,  consequently  the  operation  cannot 
be  described  as  "  paper  staining  in  the  sense  of  Shedule  IV.  (1)."  Machines  are  also  fonnd 
(and  are  in  some  instances  superseding  hand-labour)  for  colouring  cardboard  squares  or  short 
sheets,  these  squares  and  sheets  being  dried  in  drying-rooms  adjoining  the  machine.  The 
iiietliod  of  colouring  the  long  sheets  above  described  is,  to  all  outward  appearance,  the  same  as 
vapcr-staining  in  wallpaper  works,  but  the  temperature  of  the  machine  rooms  and  that  of  the 
dr\  ing  rooms,  is  considerably  lower  than  is  experienced  where  wallpapers  are  manufactured* 
Paper  colouring  by  hand  is  carried  on  in  places  where  machinery  is  used,  but  as  a  distinct 
branch.  It  is  also  found  in  works  where  there  is  no  machinery.  It  is  generally  done  by 
women,  who  work  at  a  bench.  The  colours  are  warm,  being  so  kept  by  being  placed  in  metal 
vessels  immersed  in  hot  water.  The  application  of  the  colours  is  by  "  mop-headed "  hair 
brushee.  The  drying-rooms  form  part  of  the  room  in  which  this  work  is  done,  but  speaking 
generally,  these  rooms  are  fairly  well  ventilated,  and  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature.  At  one 
pliice  where  chromo  colours  were  being  used,  I  noticed  that  the  hands  of  the  worker  (an  elderly 
woman)  were  literally  caked  with  a  dry  yellow  paste.  On  being  questioned  by  me,  she  said 
thai  she  is  n<»w  aj/ed  71  and  has  worked  as  a  paper  colourer  for  38  years  for  the  present  firm. 
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and  previously  for  about  12  years  for  another  firm.  She  added  that  she  had  enjoyed  good 
health  during  the  whole  of  .her  life.  I  also  saw  her  daughter,  a  strong  healthy-looking  young 
woman,  who  was  employed  in  the  same  works.  Seeing  that  chromo  colours  are  generally 
considered  to  be  injurious,  I  took  samples  of  those  in  use,  which  have  been  submitted  for 
analysis,  but  the  report  is  not  yet  to  hand.  I  take  it,  however,  that  the  immunity  from  any 
symptom  of  plumbism  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  colour  contains  chromate  of  lead  or  lead 
sulphate  insoluble  in  water  or  dilute  acid.  At  other  works  I  questioned  another  woman,  of 
middle  age,  whose  hands  were  much  in  the  same  condition  as  just  described.  She  stated  that 
she  had  done  this  work  for  about  17  years ;  that  seven  years  ago  she  was  unwell,  and  her  doctor 
(without  expressing  any  definite  opinion)  thought  some  of  the  symptoms  arose  from  lead,  but 
the  doctor  has  been  dead  for  some  years,  and  I  could  get  no  further  information.  As,  however, 
this  woman  has  not  suffered  since,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  lead  in  any  way  caused 
her  illness.  At  many  works  visited  it  was  admitted  that,  years  ago,  when  the  use  of  arsenical 
colours  was  common,  there  was  considerable  suffering  among  the  workers,  the  symptoms 
described  to  me  being  skin  eruptions  and  sore  fingers ;  but  now  arsenical  colours  appear  to 
be  used  by  very  few  firms,  and  by  those  few  they  are  used  at  rare  intervals,  the  persons 
applying  them  never  being  continuously  engaged  at  this  work.  Milk  is  generally  given  to 
these  workers  whilst  using  arsenical  colours,  and  although  I  am  unable  to  express  any  reliable 
opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  milk  as  an  antidote,  I  can  report  that  both  by  workers  and  by 
manufacturers  it  is  generally  credited  as  a  useful  precaution. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Dickinson  &  Co ,  of  King's  Langley,  for  information  in  general 
terms  relating  to  the  colours  used  by  them,  and  which  in  all  probability  are  found  in  other 
firms  doing  similar  work  ;  they  are  the  following  : — 

Steel  blue,  made  from  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

Maroon  lake,  made  from  insoluble  oxide  of  tin  and  a  redwood  dye  extract. 

Satin  white,  made  from  alumina  and  sulphate  of  lime« 

Madder  lake,  an  insoluble  lead  salt — ^the  quantity  of  lead  per  ton  not  being  equal  to  more 
than  30  lbs.,  and  all  soluble  lead  being  removed  by  repeated  washing. 

Pale  and  dark  yellow.  Chrome  yellows,  containing  chromate  of  lead  or  lead  sulphate,  known 
in  the  paint  trade  as  "  non-poisonous  white  lead." 

It  is  claimed  by  the  firm  that  as  all  their  colours  are  used  in  the  pulp  state,  there  is  no  risk 
from  dust,  or  of  colour  entering  the  system  through  the  lungs.  Another  colour  (not  used  by 
this  firm)  may  perhaps  be  described  as  "  tin  foil,"  being  tin  reduced  by  acids  to  the  consistency 
of  paint,  which  is  then  put  on  paper  by  cylinder  machines,  a  bright  silvery  lustre  being 
acquired  by  passing  through  friction  rollers.  A  sample  of  this  paper  before  and  after  passing 
through  the  rollers  is  forwarded. 

"  Chalking,"  or  satin-polishing,  is  done  in  most  works.  Sometimes  the  chalk  is  put  on  by 
hand  and  brushed  off  by  hand  ;  sometimes  it  is  put  on  by  hand  and  brushed  off  by  machinery  ; 
but  generally  it  is  both  applied  and  brushed  off  by  machines  consisting  of  a  hopper  in  which  tiie 
chalk  is  placed,  and  a  small  hammer  which  taps  the  hopper,  and  causes  the  powder  to  drop 
lightly  on  the  paper  passing  underneatli,  which  is  then  brushed  by  a  seriA  of  rotary  brushes, 
some  oscillating  as  well  as  revolving.  Generally  speaking,  in  this  process  there  is  an  excessive 
amount  of  dust  likely  to  be  injurious  to  health.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  disputed,  and  the 
need  for  proper  fans  and  carefully  adjusted  suction-pipes  was  generally  recognised.  In  some 
works  such  appliances  exist,  or  are  in  course  of  construction  ;  in  others  they  have  been  tried, 
but  discarded,  being  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  palpable  errors  in  construction. 

Having  referred  to  processes,  I  would  summarise  as  follows  : — 

A  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  paper  staining  works,  and  paper  colouring  and 
enamelling  works.  So  far  as  paper  staining  is  concerned,  measures  of  precaution  have 
already  been  considered  and  approved.  As  to  paper  colouring,  the  possible  sources  of 
danger  to  health  should  be  looked  for  from  the  following  causes  : — 

Machine  rooms,  in  many  instances,  practically  form  part  of  the  same  room  as  the  drying 
room. 

In  some  instances,  but  not  generally,  unnecessarily  excessive  temperatures  are  found,  and 
mechanical  means  of  ventilation  should  be  provided. 

Paper  colouring  by  hand  is  done  in  the  same  room  that  the  material  is  dried  in.  Here,  in 
order  to  hurry  on  work,  the  persons  employed  are  sometimes  found  in  unhealthy  and 
excessive  temperatures,  but  this  is  by  no  means  universal,  and  I  think  the  remedy  lies  in 
the  provision  of  suitable  ventilation. 

Where  chrome  yellows  or  arsenical  colours  are  used,  it  seems  desirable  to  make  careful 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  health  of  persons  using  those  colours. 

In  the  operation  of  polishing  with  French  chalk  or  satin  polishing,  suitable  mechanical  fans 
and  pipes  are,  in  nearly  every  case,  necessary  for  the  carrying  off  of  dust,  and  should  be 
enforced. 

The  paper  colouring  trade  can  hardly  be  properly  described  as  a  "dangerous"  industry. 
I  venture  to  think  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  approach  the  individual  firms  by  letters  or 
circulars  from  the  head  office,  but  if  the  points  of  danger  are  mentioned  to  H.M.  Inspectors  in 
the  different  districts,  it  would  be  within  their  power  to  require  the  provision  of  all  necessary 
and  suitable  safeguards. 
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Bronzing, 

In  my  letter  addressed  to  you  on  May  4th  I  submitted,  on  page  5,  some  observations  relating 
to  the  process  of  *'  bronzing,"  and  hoped  that  when  reporting  on  paper  colouring  I  might  be 
able  to  offer  some  suggestions  relating  to  bronzing.  I  was  at  that  time  under  the  impression 
that  this  operation  was  conducted  in  many  paper  colouring  works.  That  opinion  was  based 
upon  the  perusal  of  the  numerous  reports  from  the  District  Inspectors,  which  in  many  cases 
mentioned  that  this  work  was  done.  I  find,  however,  upon  inquiry,  that  it  is  not  done  in 
actual  paper  colouring  works,  but  on  premises  where  letterpress  printing  and  lithography  form 
one  department  and  paper  colouring  another.  Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  include 
recommendations  relating  to  bronzing  in  this  report,  but  I  would  very  respectfully  submit  that 
our  position  in  regard  to  "  bronzing  "  is  one  calling  for  very  careful  attention  and  inquiry. 
The  reference  considered  by  the  Dangerous  Trades  Committee  related  to  "Bronzing  and 
Metallochrome  Powder  in  Lithographic  works."  The  Committee  found  it  necessary  to  refer 
to  metallochrome  in  a  separate  report.  Bronzing  in  lithographic  works  formed  the  subject  of 
the  first  report  submitted  by  the  Conmiittee,  and  recommendations  of  a  somewhat  drastic 
nature  were  forwarded,  which  under  certain  conditions  were  doubtless  fully  justified,  and  when 
these  were  drawn  up  it  was  probably  remembered  that,  according  to  law,  individual  manufac- 
turers could  raise  objections  and  have  their  individual  objections  considered  before  any  Special 
Rules  could  have  the  force  of  law.  It  will,  however,  be  realised  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  (certainly  unnecessary)  to  require  that  the  whole  of  these  recommendations  should 
be  applied  in  all  lithographic  works  in  which  bronzing  is  done.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  bronzing  is  not  confined  to  lithographic  works,  but  is  a  process  incidental  to  the 
manufacture  of  wallpapers,  and  in  large  numbers  of  letterpress  printing  works  bronzing  by 
hand  or  by  machine  is  to  be  found.  To  the  wallpaper  manufacturers  certain  concessions  have 
been  made  ;  and  naturally,  persons  doing  similar  work  in  other  industries  will  expect  the 
same  and  (under  some  conditions)  much  greater  ones.  In  some  lithographic  works  bronzing 
is  carried  on  as  a  continuous  process  by  a  large  number  of  people,  and  here  precautions  are 
necebsary  which  certainly  could  not  reasonably  be  asked  for  in  quite  small  works  where 
bronzing  is  a  purely  subsidiary  operation  done  at  varying  intervals.  In  some  lithographic 
works  bronzing  is  done  by  hand,  in  others  by  carefully  constructed  machines.  It  is  also 
carried  on  in  works  which  cannot  be  described  as  lithographic  works.  In  conversation  with 
colleagues  whom  I  have  met  when  visiting  districts  for  special  duties,  I  have  found  a  universal 
desire  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  but  an  equally  universally 
expressed  opinion  that  the  whole  subject  is  full  of  difficulties.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
would  venture  to  propose  that  the  whole  question  of  "  bronzing  "  should  be  further  considered, 
with  a  view  to  so  modifying  the  recommendations  as  to  render  them  suitable  for  the  various 
conditions  under  which  this  industry  is  conducted. 
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APPENDIX    10.  I 

.AOOIDIiNTS   OOOURRING   ON    BUILDINGS    IN   COURSE    OF 

CONSTRUCTION    OR    REPAIR. 

Report  by  Mr.  A.  G.  H.  Thatcher,  H.M.  Inspector's  Assistant. 


To  Her  Majesty* s  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 

Office  of  H.M.  Inspectors  o£  Factories  and  Workshops, 

39,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W* 
Sir, 

In  the  following  report  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  illustrate  those  accidents, 
the  cause  of  which  may  be  considered  controllable  by  the  builders  and  workmen,  and 
have  not  touched  upon  the  mishaps  for  which  the  architect  is  primarily  responsible,  and 
which  are  generally  owing  to  erratic  or  miscalculated  formulaj. 

The  dangerous  conditions  therefore  I  wish  to  elucidate  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  arising  from  imperfect  scaffolding,  and  secondly,  during  the  lifting  and 
carrying  of  material. 

Scaffolding. 

I  think  perhaps  it  will  be  interesting  before  going  into  details  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  general  forms  of  scaffolding  in  use.  Tlie  two  principal  methods  are  known 
respectively  as  the  north  and  south  country  systems.  The  northern,  as  the  name  indicates, 
is  principally  used  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  although  of  late  years  it  has 
also  found  favour  in  the  South  ;  the  other  method  {see  Fig.  1 )  is  essentially  the  south 
country  system. 

The  first  method  is  invariably  used  in  conjunction  with  power,  generally  a  steam 
crane.  When  one  crane  only  is  necessary  it  is  fixed  upon  a  triangular  platform  built 
upon  three  legs,  one  at  each  angle,  and  is  raised  to  sush  a  height  as  to  be  well  over  the 
building  to  be  erected.  The  crane  stands  over  the  principal  or  king  leg.  Owing  to 
the  guys  it  cannot  make  a  complete  revolution  ;  if  power  is  required  that  can  be  utilised 
on  all  parts  of  the  building,  the  erec"  ion  has  a  square  platform  with  a  leg  at  each  angle, 
two  cranes  are  then  fixed,  being  placed  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 

The  three  or  four  le^,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  of  framed  timber,  bolted,  and  are 
weighted  to  the  ground  by  masses  of  brijkwork.  The  whole  is  so  Well  built  that 
accidents  occurring  through  faults  of  construction  are  extremely  rare. 

The  greatest  dangers  arise  when  the  crane  is  imperfectly  fixed  and  when  the  weight 
of  the  crane,  engine  and  load  is  too  much  for  the  king  leg  on  which  it  rests. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  guys  of  the  crane  should  always  be  carried  to 
the  centre  of  the  secondary  legs  and  chained  down  to  the  masses  of  brickwork  which 
weight  these  legs  at  their  feet.  This  chain  requires  frequent  examination,  as,  owing 
to  the  vibration  of  the  scaffold,  it  becomes  loose,  and  if  not  tightened,  the  crane  would 
lose  its  rigidity  and  accidents  would  be  likely  to  occur. 

In  the  second  case,  where  the  weight  is  great,  the  king  leg  should  have  an 
additional  centre  upright  running  from  top  to  bottom.  (See  Fig.  2,  which  is  a  plan  of 
a  king  leg.) 

The  s^ond  form  of  scaffolding  presents  many  points  of  interest.  In  order  to  render 
this  report  more  intelligible,  I  have  given  on  the  sketch  (Fig.  1)  a  number  of  notes 
which  explain  the  technical  terms  used.  There  are  two  varieties  again  of  this  form  of 
scaffold,  and  their  use  depends  upon  the  material  of  which  the  building  is  being 
constructed,  viz.,  either  of  brick  or  stone. 
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Where  bricks  are  in  use,  one  row  of  standards  and  ledgers  only  are  necessary  • 
the  putlogs  resting  outwardly  on  the  ledgers  and  inwardly  on  the  wall  (where  header 
bricks  have  been  left  out  for  their  reception). 

On  stone  buildings,  and  more  especially  when  ashlar  fronted  and  where  an  opening  in 
the  wall  would  leave  a  permanent  disfigurement,  a  double  set  of  standards,  &c.,  are 
necessary  to  carry  the  putlogs.  Ste  Fig.  3,  which  is  a  section  of  what  is  known  as  a 
mason's  scaffold. 

A  few  points  with  regard  to  these  erections. 

The  different  marryings,  tyings,  &c.,  should  be  careftiUy  watched,  as  scaffolds  have  been 
known  to  come  down  owing  to  the  cords  slipping.  This  happens  more  especially  when 
the  cords  have  been  used  damp,  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun  causing  them  to  relax  consider- 
ably.    Wedge  driving  between  cords  and  posts  is  the  usual  method  of  tightening. 

The  boards  on  which  the  men  work  should  be  carefully  kept  in  position.  Fig.  4 
«hows  the  usual  position  of  the  boards.  Carelessness  may  and  does  result  in  these  losing 
their  place,  and  if  by  so  doing  they  take  the  position  shown  on  Fig.  o,  what  is  known  as 
a  trap  is  formed.  Fig.  6  illustrates  the  working  of  a  trap.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when 
on  the  boards,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  where  the  putlogs  are.  This  creates  to  a  great 
extent  the  danger.  A  certain  preventive  would  be  for  the  putlogs  to  be  used  in  pairs, 
the  boards  then  instead  of  overlapping  could  be  placed  end  to  end  (see  Fig  7).  More 
plant  would,  however,  be  necessary,  and  it  would  entail  the  cutting  of  the  boards  to 
fit.     This  is,  perhaps,  more  than  can  be  expected  fi^om  the  average  builder. 

Two  of  the  most  common  forms  of  accidents  occur  on  these  scaffolds.  I  refer 
to  the  falling  of  the  workmen,  and  the  dropping  of  the  material  from  the  upper  floors 
of  the  erection.  On  the  outside  of  the  scaffold,  also  at  the  ends,  a  guard  rail  should  be 
lashed  to  the  standards  about  3  feet  6  inches  above  the  scaffold  boards.  This  would 
obviate  the  first  danger.  With  regard  to  the  second,  the  danger  fi'om  falling  material 
is  much  to  be  deplored,  as  though  it  can  occur  in  many  ways,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  result 
of  great  carelessness.  A  board  on  edge  running  along  the  outside  of  the  scaffold,  and 
again  at  the  ends,  would,  to  a  great  extent,  prevent  this  class  of  accidents.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  board  cannot  be  fixed  on  the  inward  side  of  the  scaffold,  as  it  would  interfere 
with  the  fi-ee  use  of  the  workmen's  tools.*  Figs.  1  and  3  show  the  guard  rail  and  board 
on  edge. 

A  mason's  scaffold  should  be  supported  in  such  a  manner  that  no  opportunity  could 
occur  for  it  to  fall  away  fiom  the  building.  Fig.  8  shows  the  shoring  which  is  the  usual 
method  of  prevention. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  question  of  the  lifting  and  carrying  of  material,  I  would 
like  to  mention  two  other  conditions  of  risk  to  workmen.  I  refer  to  the  insufficient  width 
of  "  runs  "  and  the  use  of  centreing  improperly  supported.  A  "  run  "  is  a  means  of 
oommunication  for  the  workmen  fi-om  one  part  of  the  scaffolding  to  another  at  the  same 
level.  It  is  commonly  seen  only  one  board  wide  (9  inches).  Needless  to  say  this 
width  is  most  dangerous,  18  inches  being  the  least  that  should  be  allowed.  It  could  then 
be  composed  of  two  boards  which  should  be  tied  together  to  prevent  unequal  sagging. 
See  Fig,  8,  which  is  a  plan  of  a  working  platform  surrounding  a  courtyard  or  well,  and 
^ves  three  examples  of  runs. 

Improperly  supported  centreing  is  seen  only  in  cheap  work.  Figs.  9  and  10  give  an 
example  of  what  I  mean.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  supports  to  the  centreing  of  Fig.  9 
are  kept  in  their  position  entirely  by  the  lateral  pressure  exerted  by  the  stay  A.  It 
follows  that,  if  this  pressure  is  eased  sufficiently,  say  by  shrinkage,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  centreing  and  a  large  portion  of  the  unfinished  arch  would  fall.  Fig.  10 
shows  the  centreing  properly  supported.  All  supports  to  centreing  should  rise  fi'om  a 
solid  foundation. 

*  I  have  recently  visited  some  buildings  in  London,  and  noted  to  what  extent  guard  rails  and 
boards  on  edge  were  in  use,  with  the  following  result : — 

Total  number  of  scaffolds  noted 36 


No.  fully  guarded  with  rails 

No.  partially  „  r       "' 

No.  fully  guarded  with  boards  on  edge. 

No.  partially  „  „        „        „      „    . 


9 

9 

26 
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Very  little  danger  arises  daring  the  lifting  and  ofurying  of  material  so  fiur  as  the 
power  in  use  is  concerned.  The  accidents  generally  oocur  owing  to  the  defective  manner 
by  which  the  material  is  secured  to  the  crane,  pulley  wheels,  or  whatever  the  arrangement 
for  lifting  may  be. 

I  will  take  each  class  of  material  separately. 

Ironwork. 

Ironwork  is  principally  used  in  the  form  of  girders  or  columns.  They  are  sometimes 
slung  by  a  chain  round  the  middle  and  as  evenly  balanced  as  may  be.  There  is  consider- 
able danger  of  this  chain  slipping,  however  well  balanced,  more  especially  if  the  load  when 
swinging  is  tilted,  say  by  receiving  a  jar  through  touching  some  part  of  the  erection  and 
thus  allowing  the  material  to  &11.  To  prevent  this  a  second  chain  should  be  run  from 
each  end  of  tiie  column  or  girder  to  a  point  some  distance  up  the  supporting  chain. 


Timber. 

Timber  in  lengths  can  be  carried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  iron  girders,  but  owing 
to  the  greater  firiction  set  up  between  wood  and  iron,  it  is  not  so  likely  to  slip  as  the 
former.     The  same  precaution,  however,  is  necessary. 


Bricks,  Slates,  &c. 

Bricks,  slates,  &c.  in  large  quantities  are  slung  in  crates,  in  smaller  quantities  in  baskets^ 
and  in  small  work  are  carried  in  hods  by  labourers. 

The  crates  (Fig.  11)  will  carry  as  many  as  350  bricks.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they 
are  not  fitted  with  sides.  This  is  to  fiacilitate  loading.  The  chief  danger  arises  from  their 
use  when  they  are  improperly  packed.  When  suspended  the  pull  on  the  handles  causes  the 
ends  to  take  an  inward  slope.  If  the  crate  is  tightly  packed  this  pull  creates  a  pressure  on 
the  material  and  tends  to  keep  it  in  position,  but  if  loosely  packed  the  absence  of  sides 
would  allow  of  danger,  as  the  material  could  easily  fall  out. 

If  a  similar  crate  was  used  to  carry  a  roll  of  lead,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  a  stay 
(B,  Fig.  12)  across  the  top  to  counteract  and  relieve  the  strain  at  the  bottom. 

When  baskets  are  used,  the  danger  lies  in  the  handles.  If  they  are  hooked  to  chains, 
which  is  the  usual  method  (Fig.  13),  the  weight  may  and  does  cause  them  to  ffive  way. 
The  remedy  is  for  the  chain  or  rope  to  be  carried  round  the  basket,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  14. 


Stone. 

There  are  several  methods  of  lifting  stone.  It  can  be  lifted  in  the  same  manner  as 
ironwork,  or  may  be  suspended  by  means  of  a  "  lewis,"  or  again  by  means  of  nippers. 

The  first  method  is  perhaps  the  safest,  but  is  generally  used  for  undressed  work  only, 
as  the  chain  is  apt  to  break  up  any  finished  edges,  &c. 

The  second  method — ^by  a  lewis.  A  hole  is  cut  into  the  stone  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  three  pieces  of  iron,  as  shown  on  Fig.  15,  are  fitted  into  it,  the  outside  or 
splayed  pieces  first,  and  the  rectangular  centre  piece  last.  A  bolt  running  through  the  top 
of  each  fixes  its  position,  and  at  the  same  time  secures  a  ring  into  which  the  hook,  by 
which  it  is  to  be  lifted,  is  placed.  This  arrangement  will  lift  a  very  great  weight.  They 
are  made  in  all  sizes  to  suit,  the  softer  the  stone  the  deeper  they  ought  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  weight.  The  risk  of  its  giving  way  if  the  stone  is  not  free  from  vents,  or  when  the 
lewis  does  not  fit  the  hole,  or  again,  if  the  weight  is  not  evenly  distributed,  is  considerable. 
Its  use  with  perfect  safety  can  only  be  left  to  Sie  judgment  of -the  nw-^op-: 
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The  nippers  clutch  .thiB"  sfco^e'  orr  the  outaide.  Danger  dmlv  arise  if  th<^  small  holes 
picked  out  to  receive  the  nippers  are  so  near  the  top  edges  of  the  stone  that  the  points 
dfig  out ;  or  again,  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  abovr.  the  points,  causing  the*  stone  to 
tmn  over  and  :^.  '       . 

I  have  so  far  assumed  that  the  plant  in  use  has  been,  both  in  point  of  quantity  and 
quality,  and  the  first  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  latter,  fully  sufficient.  It  is  regrettable 
that  often  in  actual  practice  this  has  been  found  to  be  npt  so.  Inferior  tackle  fcas  been  and 
is  responsible  for  many  accidents.  Many  lives,  again,  could  have  been  saved  if  a  little 
forethought  had  been  used,  and  compliance  made  to  those  unwritten  rules  by  which  work- 
men should  be  guided.  Fig.  16  will  give. a  clear  illustration  to  my  meaning.  A  labourer, 
in  building  a  scaffold,  required  a  ledger  at  point  A.  He  fetched  it  from  point  B.  He 
cpxried  it  upon  bis  right  shoulder,  and  in  turning  the  comer  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
the  end  of  the  pole  struck  against  standard  C.  The  recoil  immediately  knocked  him  off 
the  scaflfold.  If  the  pole  had  Ixien  upon  his  left  shoulder,  the  blow  would  have  fallen  harm- 
lessly and  his  life  would  not  have  been  lost.  *   . 

^  In  conclusion  I  submit  the  following  suggestions  which,  if  carried  out,  Would,  1  believe, 
materially  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  occurring  on  buildings  in  course  of  (Construction 
or  repair : — 

(1)  All  working  platforms  above  the  height  of  10  feet  taken  from  the  adjacent 

ground  level,  should,  before  employment  takes  place  thereon,  be  provided 
y  Siroughout  their  entire  length  on  the  outside  and  at  the  ends,  with  a  guard 

rail  fixed  at  a  height  of  3  feet  6  inches  above  the  scaffold. boards.  Openings, 
may  be  left  for  workmen  to  land  from  the  ladders  and  for  the  landing  of 
material. 

(2)  All  working  platforms  above  the  height  of  10  feet  taken  fi-om  the  adjacent 

ground  level,  should,  before  employment  takes  place  thereon,  be  provided 
throughout  their  entire  leugth  on  the  outside  and  at  the  ends,  with  boards 
t  fixed  so  that  theii*  bottom  edges  are  resting  on  or  abutting  to  the  scaflfold 

boards.     The  boards  so  fixed  should  rise  above  the  working  platform  not 
.     .     less  than  7  inches.     Openings  may  be  left  for  the  landing  of  the  w^orkmen 
fi'om  the  ladders. 

:  (3)  All  "  runs  "  or  similar  means  of  communication  between  diflTerent  portions  of  a 

scaffold  or  building  should  be  not  less  than  18  inches  wide.  If  corapofced 
of  tw'o  or  more  boards  they  should  be  tied  together  in  such  a  manner  as  ta 
prevent  unequal  egging. 

(4)  ScaflTold  boards  forming  part  of  a  working  platform  should  be  supported  at 

eajh  end  by  a  putlog,  and  should  not  project  more  than  6  inches  beyond  it 
unless  lapped  by  another  board,  which  should  rest  partly  on  or  over  the 
^  same  putlog  and.  partly  upon  putlogs  other  than  those  upon  which   the 

supported  board  rests. 

In  such  cases  where  tha  scaffold  boards  rest  upon  brackets,  the  foregoing 
suggestion  should  rejid  as  if  the  word  bracket  replaced  the  word  putlog. 

N.B. — Experiments  have  shown  that  a  board  with  not  more  than  a  6-inch 
projection   over  a  putlog  can  be  considered  safe  fi:*om  trapj^ing  or 
^'  tilting.  ^  ' 

(5)  All  supports  to  centreing  should  be  carried  fi-om  a  solid  foundation. 

*  (6)  In  places  where  the  scaffolding  has  been  sublet  to  a  Contractor,  the  employer 

should  satisfy  himself,  before  allowing  work  to  proceed  thereon,  that  the 
foregoing  suggestions  have  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  scaffold  is  sound. 

I  remain. 

Your  obedient  Servaadt, 

A.  G.   H.   THATCHER, 
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Mtnying  and  Tying  ar&  the' joining  of  Stcmdards,  Ledgers,  Braces,  eto>, 
Standards  ai^ih&  upright  vdle<$,and/  support  Ledgers. 


ai^th&  upright  v€€es,and/  supportLed^ 
Ledqersantht' transverse  pcl^catdsupfkrtJh^ 
PuoMs  carry  Boards. 
Bra4xs  pre^^ent  lateral  ntoventent. 
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United  Zlngrdom :  1900.  Fatal  Accidents  Reported  to  the  Factory  Department  a& 
oocurrlngr  In  Bulldlngrs  in  course  of  Construollon  and  Repair  In  the  United 
Elngrdom. 


Nature  of  Aoddents. 

No. 

BemarkB. 

Falls  from  scaffolding          

26 

.... 

Materials  falling  on  workmen  from  scaflEold- 

3 

— 

mg. 

Haaling  ap  bricks  (i.e,  breakage  of  handles, 
Ac,  of  haaling  apparatus). 

5 

— 

Insufficient  overlapping  of  boards  and  tilt- 
ing of  boards. 

1 

Plank  slipped  from  ladder  on  which]  it 
was  partly  supported. 

Other  causes — ^Accidents  in  places  under 
B.  23,  ss.  1  (b)  and  2  (a),  1895  Act. 

29 

Including  one  fall  from  a  wall,  and  one 
case  of  fall  of  stone  from  works  being 
dismantled. 

Total     ••#        ...        ••• 

64 

3602 
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APPENDIX    11. 


CREAMERIES    IN    IRELAND. 

I 

A.— From  the  Home  Offloe  to  tlie  Irish  Agrloultoral  Oreraaisatlon  Society. 

I 

i  Whitehall,  S.W., 

8th  AuffuBt,  1900. 
Sib,  ^ 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Secretary  pf  State  to  say  that  the  Factory  Bill  having  been 
withdrawn,  it  becomes  necessary  for  hikn  to  reply  farther  to  the  representations  made  in 
your  letter  of  March  14th  last  and  supplemented  b;^  the  Deputation  which  he  received  on 
the  21st  of  that  month.  While  he  hoppd  that  Parliament  would  pass  the  Bill  giving  the 
necessary  exemptions  to  the  Creameries,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  able  temporarily  to 
abstain  from  any  prosecution  for  certain  contraventions  of  the  existing  requirements  ;  but 
the  case  is  altered  now  that  the  prospect  of  immediate  legislation  has  disappeared. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  fully  considered  thri  several  points  which  were  raised,  and  # 
he  is  glad  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  information  you  have  laid  before  him,  in  addition 
to  reports  of  the  Inspectors  some  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Chief  Inspector  for  1899. 

He  observes  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  statutory  requirements  have  not  been  fully 
observed  in  certain  creameries  in  Ireland  even  in  matters  presenting  no  serious  difficulty, 
but  he  trusts  that  he  is  right  in  assuming  that  closer  attention  will  be  given  to  them  in 
future.     This  applies  more  especially  to  annual  holidays. 

In  your  letter  it  is  suggested  that  "  the  prescribed  weekly  half-holiday  need  not 
necessarily  be  given  on  Saturday,  but  may  be  allowed  on  any  other  day  of  the  week."  If 
this  means  only  the  formal  substitution  of  another  day  in  place  of  Saturday  for  the  whole 
of  the  women,  young  persons,  and  children  employed  in  a  given  factory,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  occupier  from  following  that  course,  subject  to  the  gi^^ng  of  the  notices 
required  by  the  Acts.  If  it  means  that  different  half-holidays  should  be  appointed  for 
different  persons  in  the  same  factory,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  prepared  to  consider 
the  issue  of  an  order  under  section  49,  1878  ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  even  if  this 
were  done  the  different  half-holidays  must  be  appointed  for  the  different  sections  of  the 
employes  (except  male  adults)  and  not  changed  without  due  notice. 

With  reference  to  the  daily  period  of  employment  on  Saturdays  and  ordinary  week- 
days, the  Secretary  of  State  has  no  power  under  the  existing  law  to  sanction  such  a  scheme 
an  is  suggested  in  your  letter,  namely,  a  period  of  10  hours,  not  necessarily  consecutive, 
and  not  controlled  by  the  present  statutory  limits.     Upon  this  it  is  to  be  observed — 

First,  that  the  need  for  further  latitude  does  not  arise  when  the  plan  of  a  single  daily 
delivery  is  adopted  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  can  be  any  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  the  general  adoption  of  that  course  which  is  already  followed  in  a  large  number  of  Irish 
Creameries.  He  regrets  to  note  the  statement  that  the  alternative  plan  of  delivery  twice 
daily,  which  causes  increased  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  law,  is  gaining  ground. 
The  Inspector's  report  is  to  the  contrary  effect. 

Secondly,  that  to  a  limited  extent  the  Acts  allow  of  modification  under  orders  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  make.     These  are — 

(a)  Permission  for  women   to  work  overtime  in   emergency  processes    under 

section  56,  1878,  for  two  hours  on  not  more  than  five  days  a  week,  and  not 
more  than  60  days  in  any  12  months  ; 

(b)  Permission  to  substitute  a  9-9  period  of  employment  for  the  6-6,  7-7,  and 

8-  8  periods  allowed  by  the  Acts  ; 

(c)  Permission  to  fix  different  periods  of  employment  for  different  branches  of 

departments  under  section  39,  1895. 
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Before  such  an  order  could  be  made  it  woald  have  to  be  considered  how  fitr  the 
departments  in  question  were  each  of  a  distinct  kind,  carried  on  separately  in  different 
parts  of  the  fitctory  and  by  different  persons. 

Thirdly,  that  section  15,  1891,  authorises  under  certain  conditions  as  to  notices,  the 
employment  of  women  and  yoimg  persons  for  eight  hours  on  Saturday  if  the  eight  hours* 
limit  is  observed  on  every  other  oslj  also. 

The  period  of  employment  of  adult  males  is,  of  course,  unaffected  by  the  Acts. 

The  Secretary  of  State  would  be  glad  to  have  the  observations  of  the  Society  on 
these  points  in  order  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  consider  how  far  a  case  could  be 
made  out  for  the  grant  of  any  of  the  exemptions  permitted  by  the  existing  Acts. 

As  regards  Sunday  labour  he  has  no  power  to  modify  the  statutory  limits  and  it  rests 
with  the  occupiers  to  consider  how  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  respect  can  best  be 
met  It  appears  that  this  has  been  done  in  some  instances  by  employing  only  men  on 
Sunday,  on  others  by  closing  the  works  on  that  day.  The  Secretary  of  State  notes  the 
observations  of  the  Society  as  to  the  diflBculties  attending  the  adoption  of  these  arrange- 
ments in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  ;  but  he  gathers  fr^m  the  reports  which  he  has 
received  that  if  (as  is  already  the  case  in  a  considerable  and  increasing  number  of  Irish 
Creameries)  suitable  appliances  for  cooling  and  pasteurising  are  provided,  the  need  for 
employment  of  women  on  Sunday  can  be  avoided,  even  in  summer,  and  that  in  the 
cooler  months  it  does  not  arise.  He  understands  that  in  Denmark  such  appliances  are  now 
invariably  adopted  in  all  co-operative  dairies,  and  with  advantage  as  regards  the  quality 
of  the  butter  made,  although  in  that  country  the  question  has  not  arisen  on  the  score  of 
Sunday  labour. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  Inspectors  to  report  fully  every  instance  of  this  and  other 
irregularities  which  may  come  to  their  notice  in  creameries,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  trusts 
that  before  the  diflEiculties  to  which  reference  is  made  in  your  letter  recur  next  summer, 
the  available  means  of  meeting  them  without  breach  of  the  Acts  will  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  as  elsewhere. 


TKe  Secretary  to  the  Irish 

Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  Ltd., 
22,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 


I  am,  &c., 
(Signed.)        Ebnelm  E.  Digbt. 


B.— From  the  Society  to  the  Home  Office. 
Application  of  Factories  and  Workshops  Act  to  Crbameries. 

Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  Ltd., 

Offices  : — 22,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin, 

2nd  October,  1900. 
Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  August,  which,  owing  to  most  of  those 
interested  being  away  on  holidays,  has  remained  unanswered  till  now  ;  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  the  points  raised  by  you  were  submitted  to  Special  Committee  meeting  held 
yesterday. 

I  am  to  convey  to  the  Home  Secretary  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  for  his 
sympathetic  attitude  m  regard  to  the  case  which  we  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Creameries, 
and  to  regret  that  the  Government  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  Factory  Bill.  The 
Committee  regret  that  they  cannot  see  their  way  to  modifying  the  proposals  which  were 
embodied  in  my  letter  of  the  14th  March,  and  urged  by  the  deputation  which  waited  on 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  on  the  21st  of  that  month.  They  note  that  your  Inspectors 
state  that  the  practice  of  supplying  milk  once  daily  to  creameries  is  on  the  increase.  This 
is  not  their  experience,  and  they  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Inspectors  have 
formed  this  opinion  fix>m  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  creameries  is  greater  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  where  a  single  daily  delivery  is  the  rule,  than  in  the  South,  where  it  is  found 
impossible  wherever  pasteurisation  is  carried  out. 
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In  your  letter  you  suggest  that  suitable  appliances  for  cooling  and  pasteurising 
should  be  provided  for  every  creamery  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  Sunday  work. 
It  is  well  to  point  out  that  milk  which  has  developed  the  slightest  degree  of  lactic  ferment 
will  not  stand  pasteurising  temperature  without  curdling,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
large  milk  suppliers  (and  there  are  many  fexmers  in  the  South  of  Ireland  who  milk 
upwards  of  100  cows)  to  provide  utensils  of  suflEicient  capacity  and  the  expensive 
appliances  which  would  be  required  to  keep  their  milk  sweet  for  the  period  suggested. 
In  the  North  of  Ireland  this  question  does  not  present  the  same  difficulty  owing  to  the 
small  quantity  of  milk  which  each  former  has  to  deal  with.  With  reference  to  Denmark, 
I  may  state  that  Sunday  churning  is  the  rule  in  that  country. 

The  Committee  learn  with  regret  that  there  is  no  power  under  the  existing  law  to 
-alter  the  working  hours  in  creameries.  They  thought  that  as  the  total  number  of 
working  hours  was  not  to  be  exceeded  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  conceding  this 
request,  more  especially  as  it  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  the  working  hours  do  not 
injuriously  affect  the  health  of  the  workers. 

;;!  ^The  Committee  wish  to  avail  'themselves  of  the  modifications  suggested  in  your 
letter,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  substitution  of  any  day  in  the  week  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

(2)  Permission  for  women  to  work  overtime  under  section  56  of  the  Act  of 

1878. 

(3)  Permission   to   substitute  an    9-9  period  of  employment  for  a  6-6,  7-7, 

or  8-8. 

I  am  to  ask  whether,  in  the  event  of  a  creamery  adopting  these  hours,  they  would  be 
bound  to  adhere  to  them  at  all  times.  The  Committee  do  not  think  that  the  power  to 
employ  women  and  young  persons  for  eight  hours  on  Sunday  would  be  of  any  advantage, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  this  is  only  permitted  when  an  eight-hours  day  for  the  rest 
of  the  week  is  the  rule. 

The  whole  intention  and  spirit  of  factory  legislation  has  been  directed  towards 
affording  protection  to  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  workers,  but  my  Committee 
cannot  believe  that  Parliament  intended  this  legislation  to  be  applied  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  injuriously  affect  an  important  industry  in  which  so  many  women  and  young 
persons  find  healthy  and  profitable  employment. 

I  am,  &c., 

R.  A.  Anderson, 

Secretary. 
Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  K.C.B., 

Home  Office, 

Whitehall. 


C— Prom  the  Home  Office  to  the  Society. 

Whitehall,  S.W., 

20th  October,  1900. 
Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  further  letter  of  the  2i)d  instaiit,  stating  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  certain 
exceptions  from  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  regard  to  overtime,  variation  of  the 
Saturday  Half  Holiday,  and  the  period  of  employment  at  creameries,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  say  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  that  he  is  not  sure  that 
they  fully  realise  the  ]jowers  which  occupiers  of  creameries  already  possess  in  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  matters,  or  what  the  effect  of  the  last  exception  asked  for  would  be  upon 
the  industry.  For  example,  as  regards  overtime,  section  AG  of  the  Act  of  1878,  as 
extended  bv  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  the  2/Ind  A  iigust,  1893,  already 
allows  overtime  to  be  worked  in  non-textile  factories  in  which  the  occupations  of  jTcparing 
cream  and  making  butter  and  cheese  are  carried  on.  The  wishes  of  the  Committee, 
therefore,  would  appear  to  be  already  met  in  this  respect. 
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Similarly  as  regards  the  substitution  of  another  day  in  the  week  for  Saturday,  section  4G 
as  applied  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  22nd  December,  1882, 
already  authorises  the  occupier  of  any  factory  or  workshop  in  which  is  carried  on  the 
making  of  any  article  of  food  (including  therefore  any  creamery)  to  substitute  by  a  notice 
affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  some  other  day  for  Saturday,  and  in  such  cases  the  Acta 
will  apply  in  the  creamery  as  if  the  substituted  day  were  Saturday  and  Saturday  an 
ordinary  work  day.  The  exception  asked  for  by  the  Committee  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
already  open  to  occupiers  of  creameries. 

With  reference  to  the  application  for  sanction  of  a  9-9  period  of  employment  (by 
order  under  section  43  of  the  Act  of  1878),  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  sure  that  tiiat 
course  would  give  occupiers  the  assistance  they  desire.  It  would  prevent  the  employment 
of  women  and  young  persons  before  nine  in  the  morning,  and  under  section  19  of  the 
Act  of  1878  the  period  of  employment  when  fixed  by  the  occupier  cannot  be  changed 
ofkener  than  once  in  three  months,  unless  for  special  causes  allowed  in  writing  by  the 
inspector.     He  would  be  glad  if  you  would  further  consider  this  point. 

The  Secretary  of  State  does  not  understand  whether  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the 
weekly  half-holiday  and  the  period  of  employment  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee  that 
separate  branches  or  departments  of  creameries  should  be  allowed  to  be  conducted 
independently  as  separate  factories  under  section  39  of  the  Act  of  1895,  see  the  Home 
Office  letter  of  August  8th,  1900.  He  observes,  however,  that  no  reference  to  this  is 
made  in  your  letter. 

The  Secretary  of  State  thinks  that  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  these  and  any  other 
difficulties  it  will  probably  be  the  most  convenient  course  if  the  subject  can  be  discussed 
verbally  between  yourself  and  the  officers  of  the  Factory  Department.  The  superintending 
Inspector,  Mr.  Cooke  Taylor,  will  be  in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  the  present  month,  and  will 
be  instructed  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  you.  It  may  probably  also  be 
desirable  that  you  should  see  Dr.  Whitelegge,  the  Chief  inspector  of  Factories,  and  if  you 
are  in  London  during  the  course  of  the  next  month  or  two  he  would  be  able  to  see  you 
by  appointment  at  any  time  that  you  might  arrange  to  call  at  the  Home  Office. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Charles  S.  Murdoch. 
The  Secretary  to  the 

Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  Limited, 

22,  Lincoln  Place, 

Dublin. 


D.--f^om  tine  sbolety  to  the  Home  Ofloe. 

He  ApiPLICATION   OF   THE   I^ACTORT   AcTS   TO   CrBAMBRIES. 

Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  Ltd., 
Offices  :— 2fy,  liihcoln  Place,  Dublin, 

12th  March,  ISftfL 
Sir, 

With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  on  this  subject,  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  as  suggested  in  my  letter  of  3rd  December,  1900,  I  had  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Whitelegge  on  the  5th  instant.  As  a  result  of  this  interview  I  am  now  requested  by 
the  Committee  of  creamery  proprietors  having  charge  of  the  matter,  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  following  definite  proposals  for  regtilating  the  hours  of  labour  in  such 
creameries  as  employ  female  labour  : — 

(1)  That  permission  should  be  granted  to  allow  them  to  work  on  Sundays  for 

a   specified    period  of  three   hours,  e.g.^  firom  6  to  9  a.m.  during  the 
months  of  May  to  October  inclusive. 

(2)  That  on  week  days  the  total  hours  worked  by  women  shall  not  exceed 

11  hours  (including  meal  times)  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  three  hours 
worked  on  Sunday. 
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(3)  The  periods  of  employment  to  be  from  6  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  from  4  p.m. 

till  9  p.m.,  the  spell  of  employment  in  no  case  to  exceed  five  hours 
without  an  interval  of  at  least  half-an  hour  for  meals, 

(4)  While  the  creameries  are  at  the  present  season  (winter)  complying  with 

the  requirements  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
Sunday  labour  and  working  hours,  they  will  find  it  impossible  to  do  so 
in  summer  for  the  reasons  stated  previously.  They  are,  however, 
prepared  to  do  so,  with  the  exceptions  and  within  the  limits  indicated 
above.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  no  exemption  is  asked  for  in  respect 
to  holidays. 

(5)  It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  certain  creameries  had  not  complied 

with  the  regulations  regarding  notice  of  holidays,  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  issued  the  attached  circular,*  accompanied  by  the 
forms  referred  to  therein. 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  of  our  letter  of  3rd  December,  1900,  in 
which  the  exemptions  asked  for  were  claimed  only  in  respect  to  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland,  I  am  to  say  that  the  recent  rapid  develop- 
ment of  creamery  dairying  in  Ulster,  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
before  long  a  similar  need  may  arise  in  that  province  also.  We,  there- 
fore, think  it  advisable  that  the  exemptions  above  referred  to  should 
apply  to  every  dairying  district  in  Ireland  alike,  Ulster  included. 

Trusting  that  these  suggestions  may  meet  with  j&ivourable  consideration. 

I  have,  &c., 

R.  A.  Anderson, 

Secretary. 
To  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

Home  OflBce, 

London,  S.W. 


E.— From  the  Home  Office  to  the  Society. 

Whitehall, 

29th  March,  1901. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  respectincr 
the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  such  creameries  as  employ  female  labour,  and  I 
am  directed  by  him  to  say,  for  the  information  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  that  he  is  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  he  has  dealt  with  it 
in  the  Factory  Bill  which  he  introduced  on  the  28th  instant  in  a  manner  which  he  hopes 
the  Society  will  find  satisfactory. 

He  is  glad  to  have  the  assurance  of  the  Society  that,  with  the  exceptions  suggested 
in  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  they  are  in  a  position  to  comply  fully  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Factciry  Acts. 

I  am,  &c., 

Henky  Cunynghame. 
The  Secretary  to  the 

Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 

22,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 

•  Not  printed  here. 
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APPENDIX  U. 


THE  FENCING  OF  NEW  MACHINERY  AND  APPLIANCES 

USED  IN  FACTORIES. 

Memorandum  addressed  to  Makers  of  MaoUnery. 

Home  OflBce, 

November  1900. 

The  attention  of  makers  of  machinery  and  appliances  used  in  factories  is  invited  to- 
the  impoitance  of  adequately  fencing  the  dangerous  parts  in  the  process  of  construction 
and  fitting.  )VhiIe  much  progress  has  been  made  in  applying  guards  to  existing 
machinery,  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  find  that  new  machines,  in  other  respects  improved,  are 
still  sent  out  by  the  makers  without  due  regard  to  this  essential  point,  and  that  precautions 
which  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  those  made  for  export,  are  often 
omitted  in  the  construction  of  like  machinery  intended  for  use  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Hence  many  serious  and  fatal  accidents  arise,  and  at  best  the  fencing  which  can  be 
carried  out  later  by  the  purchaser  is  usually  less  effective  and  more  costly,  even  apart 
fix)m  the  risks  attending  delay.  And  further,  it  is  obviously  more  easy  when  designing 
a  machine  to  provide  proper  places  for  guards,  than  to  have  to  fit  guards  on  to  a  machine 
designed  without  any  provision  being  made  for  them.  In  fact,  a  machine  otherwise  well 
designed  may  be  made  almost  valueless  for  trade  purposes  by  the  difficulty  or  impossibility 
of  adapting  to  it  those  means  of  fencing  which  the  law  renders  necessary. 

Continental  and  American  makers  of  machinery  have  lately  gone  far  in  the  direction 
of  sending  out  guarded  machines,  those  for  printing  and  lithographing  bemg  marked 
examples,  and  in  this  country  improvement  has  occurred  of  late  in  certain  classes,  of  which 
cotton  machinery  and  chaff-cutters  are  specially  mentioned  in  the  official  reports. 

The  statutory  responsibility  for  proper  fencing  is  being  pressed  upon  occupiers  or 
foLCtories,  not  only  by  this  Department  but  also  by  accident  insurance  companies  ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  if  in  designing  machinery  regard  were  had  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  fencing,  and  if  in  quotations  for  making  and  fixing  machinery  and  appliances  adequate 
fencing  were  expressly  included,  the  purchaser  would  not  fail  to  recognise  the  greater 
safety  and  convenience,  and  also  the  ultimate  economy,  to  be  secured  in  this  way. 

These  observations  apply  not  only  to  certain  machines  as  a  whole,  such  as  wood- 
working machines  and  power  presses  of  all  kinds,  but  also  to  common  parts  of  machinery, 
such  as  mill-gearing,  tly-wheels  of  engines  and  machines,  belts,  pulleys,  ingathering 
cog-wheels,  and  set  screws  (which  should  invariably  be  countersunk  instead  of  being 
exposed  in  couplings,  etc.),  on  anything  which  revolves,  and  to  the  fitting  of  safety 
appliances  to  hoists.     Low  shafting  should  be  fenced  when  fitted. 

For  o})vious  reasons  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Inspectors  to  give  any  official 
approval  of  methods  or  appliances  which  would  lend  itself  to  advertisement,  but  any 
iafonnation  or  suggestion  which  the  Department  can  supply  as  to  points  of  danger 
(general  or  in  the  case  of  special  kinds  of  machinery)  or  the  means  of  protection,  is  at  the 
disposal  of  those  interested.  Many  examples  of  the  kind  will  be  found  in  the  published 
reports  of  this  Department,  and  a  few  extracts,  bearing  more  especially  upon  fencing  of 
new  machinery,  are  appended. 

ARTHUR  WHITELEGGE, 

Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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Extracts  from  Part  IL  of  tlie  Annual  Report  of  the  OMef  Inspector  of 

Factories  for  the  Tear  1898. 

Daring  the  enquiry  into  cotton  machinery  conducted  by  Mr.  Beaumont  and  myself  through 
the  past  year,  my  attention  has  been  more  especially  drawn  to  the  great  need  there  is  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  insisting  on  the  imperative  countersinking  of  all  set  screws,  &c.,  leaving  no 
projections  on  anything  that  revolves,  and  the  effective  covering  of  toothed  wheels  so  that  no 
danger  shall  be  left  between  the  wheels  and  guards.  The  number  of  accidents  due  to  the 
absence  of  these  precautions  to  which  our  attention  was  directed  was  very  large. — (ifr. 
Richmond^  Liverpool;  page  16.) 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  makers  of  worsted  and  woollen  machinery  continue  to  send  out 
machines,  on  the  whole,  better  guarded  in  detail  than  some  of  the  earlier  patterns.-— (Jfr. 
ShinneTy  Bradford ;  pa^e  16.) 

The  use  of  projecting  set-screws  on  drill  and  lathe  chucks  is  grow^ing  gradually  less,  although 
accidents  from  this  cause  still  continue  to  come  in,  and  many  workmen  persist  in  using 
projecting  set-screws,  even  after  the  chucks  have  been  altered  and  recessed  to  allow  the  screw 
to  go  "  flush  "  with  the  chuck. 

The  result  of  the  use  of  guards  to  lathe  change  wheels  is  shown  in  the  diminished  number 
of  accidents  reported  this  year  from  this  cause. 

About  the  time  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  came  into  force  I  was  asked  to  meet  the 
chief  draughtsman  of  the  largest  tool  maker  in  my  district,  to  discuss  with  him  the  guarding  df 
the  dangerous  parts  of  the  tools  they  make.  As  a  result  of  this  interview,  I  am  informed  that 
this  Arm  arp  paying  special  attention  to  this  in  the  construction  of  their  machines.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  for  one  cannot  help  but  sympathise  with  a  man  who  has  bought  an 
expensive  lathe,  drilling  machine,  or  shaping  machine,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  got  it  fixed  is 
requested  by  the  Inspector  to  **  guard  it."  He  very  naturally  supposes  that,  going  to  a  first-cluss 
maker,  the  tool,  as  sold,  is  perfect  and  not  only  is  he  probably  not  in  a  position  to  guard  it  as 
ne.itly  as  the  maker,  but  it  is  sure  to  cost  him  more.  I  suggested  to  the  tool  makers  referred  to 
that  they  should  ie*sue  on  their  quotations  two  prices — A  for  the  tool,  B  for  the  same  tool  guarded 
as  required  by  the  Factory  Act,  I  am  sure  there  is  an  opening  here  for  makers  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  their  machines,  and  the  same  applies  with  almost  greater  force  to  gas  engines, 
the  users  of  which  have  generally  less  facilities  for  making  guards  than  the  users  of  lathes,  &c. 
In  this  respect  (/.«.,  the  guarding  of  dangerous  parts  of  tools)  I  have  noticed  that  American 
machinery  is  generally  sent  out  by  the  makers  much  more  efficiently  guarded  than  those  made 
by  Euglish  firms. 

Accidents  have  frequently  happened  owmg  to  the  injured  person  being  unaware  of  the 
danger  that  existed  inside  the  guard.  To  meet  this  difficulty  one  firm  of  engineers  in  this 
district  have  adopted  the  plan  of  painting  every  guard  a  bright  red,  which  by  no  means 
detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  machine,  and  is  intended  to  act  as  a  "danger  signal''  to 
the  user  of  the  machine. — {Mr,  Jackson^  WaUall ;  page  17.) 

Gas  engines  of  a  kind  are,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  curses  of  a  Factory  Inspector.  The 
better-chiss  machines  are,  of  course,  carefully  guarded  as  to  the  crank  and  mitre  wheels  of  the 
Tarious  supplementary  motions  before  they  leave  the  manufacturers.  But  the  cheaper  class  of 
gas  engine  is  generally  not  so  guarded. — {Mr.  Wol/e^  Birmingham ;  pages  18-19.) 

Having  now  sufficient  justification  for  taking  action,  I  am  ordering  front  flock  boards  or  other 
guards  to  be  applied  to  all  cropping  machines  ;  the  makers  have  gone  into  the  subject  and  are 
producing  different  patterns  of  guards  to  suit  the  varied  requirements  of  their  customers,  and 
we  hope,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  finger  ends  of  lads  who  are 
employed  in  attending  to  cropping  machines. — (Jfr.  Prior ^  Huddersfield ;  page  20.) 

To  meet  with  a  lathe,  the  dangerous  parts  of  which  are  unguarded,  is  to-day  a  very  rare 
occurrence,  as  the  protecting  of  all  the  cog-wheels  has  now  become  almost  universal.  Our 
thanks,  as  Inspectors,  are  due  to  the  makers  of  machinery,  who  have  helped  us  largely  in  this 
direction  by  having  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act  in  the  design  and  turn  out  of  new 
machinery. — (Mr,  Lewis,  Wales  ana  Monmouth ;  page  30.) 


Extraots  from  the  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Chief  Inspeotor  of  Factories  for 

the  Year  1899. 

I  have  not  much  to  complain  of  under  this  head,  but  makers  of  machinery  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  suggest  sending  fencing  when  they  supply  machinery,  unless  it  is  being  supplied 
for  going  abroad ;  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fencing  is  sent  too.  Employers  will  always  fence 
where  they  are  assured  it  is  necessary,  but  too  often  wait  to  be  told,  or  let  an  accident  happen 
first :  their  one  idea  is  to  get  the  machinery  running,  and  get  the  fencing  done  when  they  can 
find  time.  The  fencing  of  lathe  cogs  is  a  particular  case  in  point.  I  always  try  to  get  a 
complete  casing  round  the  change  and  other  wheels,  and  the  outer  side  to  open  or  slide  back 
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like  a  cupboard  door  i  this  obviates  the  necessity  of  removing  the  fencing  for  any  purpose.— 
(ifr.  HoarBy  Norwich;  page  123.) 

Much  more  might,  I  think,  be  done  by  the  makers  of  machinery  in  fencing  dangerous  parts* 
Fencing  which,  if  done  during  construction,  is  simple  and  cheap,  is  often  difficult,  costly,  and 
invariably  "  patchy "  in  appearance  when  supplied  by  the  user  afterwards.  H.M.  Inspectors 
might,  I  think,  do  more  in  this  direction  by  impressing  the  importance  of  the  subject  on 
manufacturers  of  machinery. — {Mr.  Vaugkariy  North  London ;  page  123.) 

I  occasionally  come  across  employers  who  demur  at  my  suggestions  as  to  guarding 
machinery,  but  generally  speaking  I  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  compliance  with  my 
requests.  I  ^nd.  that  several  Insurance  Companies  in  connection  with  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  are  now  making  it  a  condition  that  circular  saws  and  other  dangerous 
machinery  shall  be  effectually  guarded.  This  has,  no  doubt,  a  beneficial  influence  and 
materially  assists  our  endeavours.— (ifr.  Pearson^  Brighton ;  page  123.) 

The  higher  standard  of  fencing  which  has  been  adopted  has  probably  resulted  from  more 
clearly  defined  regulations  and  closer  inspection,  whilst  some  of  the  best  makers  have  at  last 
begun  to  send  out  their  machinery  with  the  dangerous  parts  properly  guarded.  In  this  respect 
English  manu&cturers  have  for  some  time  lagged  behind  their  German  and  American  rivals. — 
{Mr.  Harston;  page  124.) 

It  would  seem  that  the  top  gate  of  a  hoist  can  be  almost  always  made  to  open  automatically, 
and  it  is  strauge  how  few  have  been  made  so  when  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it. — {Mr.  Fearon^ 
North  London ;  page  125.) 

I  think  that  the  practice  of  engineers  applying  guards  to  the  machines  constructed  by  them 
is  increasing.  It  has  largely  done  so  within  my  experience,  especially  in  ihe  case  of  American 
machinery.  I  hope  before  long  to  have  secured  the  assistance  of  the  two  largest  power  press 
makers  in  Birmingham  in  the  provision  of  guards  and  of  lever  tackle  in  place  of  treadle  for 
these  machines.  As  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wolfe,  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  aerated  water  machines  in  this  respect,  as  there  also  is  in  regard  to  emery  wheels. — {Mr. 
Knyvetty  Birmingham ;  page  165.) 

Lathf^s  have  proved  the  most  fruitful  source  of  accidents,  but  with  the  covering  over  of  the 
chsmge  and  back  gear  wheels  (all  cog-wheels)  of  a  large  number  of  the  lathes  in  this  district, 
I  believe  the  accidents  are  greatly  reduced.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  makers  of  lathes  now 
generally  send  out  these  tools  with  covers  over  the  cog-wheels  already  fitted. — {Major  Roe^ 
Birmingham;  page  166.) 

In  a  large  bicycle  factory  I  noticed  some  automatic  machines  beautifully  guarded.  I  asked 
who  the  makers  were,  and  was  told  they  were  a  German  firm.  Similar  machines  from  English 
makers  had  to  be  guarded  on  their  arrival  at  the  works. — {Mr.  Wolfe^  Birmingham ;  page  179.) 

In  dealing  with  the  fencing  of  textile  machinery  we  have  during  the  past  year  made  a  special 
effort  to  induce  machine  makers  to  provide  interchangeable  guards  for  all  dangerous  parts, 
which  can  be  applied  without  much  trouble  to  machines  already  in  use.  Having  been  fairly 
successful  in  this  task,  the  work  of  persuading  the  users  to  attach  the  required  safeguards  has 
been  much  easier  when  we  have  been  able  to  convince  them. that  the  makers  of  their  machines 
could  supply  them  with  guards  much  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  the  unsightly  and  often 
useless  guards  of  home  manufacture,  which  have  generally  J^een  produced  when  the  fencing  of 
old  machinery  has  been  required  by  us. — {Mr.  Prior ^  Kudderefield ;  page  187.) 

The  Cotton  Machinery  Report  lately  issued  by  the  Home  Office  has,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
been  well  received  both  by  makers  of  machinery  and  by  masters'  associations.  In  visiting 
recently  the  works  of  some  of  the  largest  cotton  machinery  makers  I  have  found  that  copies  of 
the  Report  have  been  furnished  to  foremen  in  each  department,  whilst  the  representatives  of 
one  of  the  largest  federations  of  masters,  at  an  interview  requested  by  them,  expressed  approval 
with  almost  every  recommendation  in  the  Report. — {Mr.  Richmond^  Manchester;  page  213.) 

I  ,bave  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject  during  the  time  I  have  been  stationed  in  the 
Rochdale  district.  I  am  still,  after  four  years'  experience,  convinced  that  the  only  way  to 
combat  the  evil  of  so  much  new  machinery  being  started  without  fencing  is  to  have  it  done  by 
the  makers  before  it  leaves  their  works.  Four  of  the  largest  and  most  enterprising  firms  are 
in  this  district,  and  I  have  had  frequent  conferences  with  them  upon  the  subject,  with  the 
result  that  great  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  two  years ;  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done,  for  new  machinery  is  daily  being  set  to  work  in  Lancashire  which  is  not  up 
to  the  requisite  standard  by  a  very  long  way.  I  have  invariably  suggested  to  occupiers  that 
when  ordering  new  machinery  they  should  have  a  clause  in  the  contract  stating  that  machinery 
shall  be  fenced  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Factory  Act,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  persuade  every  one  to  act  upon  it. — {Mr.  Wright^  Rochdale ;  page  214.) 

Many  excellent  safeguards  have  been  invented  by  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery,  who,  in  some  cases,  have  incorporated  the  new  Act  in  their  catalogues  and  widely 
advertised  descriptions  of  the  appliances  required  to  comply  with  the  Act.  The  result  is  that 
the  saf esruarding  of  chaff-cutting  machines  is  proceeding  rapidly. — {Mr.  Rogers^  Manchester  ; 
page  217.) 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  present  Acts  which  compels  a  machine  maker,  in  erecting  new 
machinery,  to  leave  it  with  fall  attachments  and  safely  guarded  ;  hence  we  have  a  large  number 
of  machines  left  in  an  incomplete  and  dangerous  condition,  such  as  cogwheels  exposed, 
projecting  set  screws  and  keys,  no  loose  pulleys  or  strap  forks,  the  latter  notably  on  carding 
engines  and  drawing  frames.  New  occupiers  of  factories  place  implicit  trust  in  the  various 
makers  of  machinery  and  consider  them  experts,  and  are  only  made  aware  of  the  dangers 
through  some  accident  or  a  visit  from  an  Inspector. — {Mr.  D.  Walmaleyj  Stockport ;  page  214.) 


The  following  recommendations,  contained  in  a  Special  Report  by  Mr.  Beaumont  and 
Mr.  Richmond,  are  applicable  to  machinery  in  general : — 

1.  Set  screws,  &c.,  on  anything  that  revolves  should  be  countersunk. 

2.  Exposed  shaft-ends  should  be  covered. 

3.  Toothed  wheels  should  be  covered  so  as  to  leave  no  danger  between  the  guard 

and  the  wheels. 

4.  Loose  pulleys  and  strap  forks  should  be  provided  for  all  machines. 

5.  Plate  wheels,  or  wheels  filled  in,  should  be  substituted  for  all  exposed  armed 

wheels  running  at  high  speed  ;  where  this  is  impracticable,  the  wheels  should 
be  fenced. 
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APPENDIX   13. 


ACCIDENTS  IN  DOCKS. 

Circular  Letter  addressed  to  Occupiers  and  others. 

Home  Office, 

28th  September,  1900. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  Report 
made  by  Mr.  Maitland  and  Mr.  Eraut,  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories,  wha 
were  appointed  by  him  to  hold  a  special  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  accidents  occurring  at 
docks,  wharves,  and  quays,  and  the  means  which  it  may  be  possible  to  take  for  their 
prevention. 

The  Secretary  of  State  instituted  this  inquiry  in  consequence  of  the  reports  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  since  these  places  were  brought  under  their  care  by 
section  23  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895.  The  published  returns  of  the 
accidents  occurring  in  docks,  wharves  and  quays — in  1899  no  less  than  115  deaths  and 
4,591  non-fatal  accidents  were  returned — show  that  the  occupation  of  a  dock  labourer  i& 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  those  that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

After  considering  the  Report,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  that  the  matter 
cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  position,  and  that  further  and  more  systematic 
precautions  are  necessary  to  safeguard  the  persons  engaged  in  this  occupation. 

He  desires,  therefore,  to  bring  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report  under 
the  notice  of  dock  owners  and  others,  to  inquire  what  steps  are  being  taken  by  them  to 
adopt  the  precautions  suggested  so  far  as  they  are  not  already  observed,  and  to  receive 
any  observ^ations  which  they  may  desire  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  the  precautions 
recommended,  or  the  method  of  enforcing  them.  For  this  purpose  he  specially  calls  their 
attention  to  pages  15  to  26  of  the  Report.  The'inspectors  by  whom  the  inquiry  was 
made  there  classify  the  sources  of  accidents  at  docks  under  several  headings,  the  chief  of 
which  are  :  1 .  Accidents  from  falls,  including  falling  into  the  water,  ship's  hold,  &c.,  and 
fiills  of  goods  while  being  hoisted  ;  2.  Accidents  from  machinery,  including  accidents 
caused  by  dangerous  parts,  such  as  cog  wheels  being  unfenced,  overloading  of  cranes, 
breakage  "of  chains,  persons  becoming  entangled  in  winch  and  capstan  ropes,  &c.,  &c. ; 
3.  Accidents  from  the  use  of  railway  locomotives.  Under  each  head  a  number  of 
precautions  in  detail  are  enumerated  by  the  Inspectors,  which  call  for  immediate  and 
careful  consideration.  There  are  also  certain  important  precautions  of  a  general  character 
to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  special  attention,  such  as  (1)  increased  supervision 
with  a  view  among  other  things  to  preventing  the  use  of  defective  machinery  materials 
and  chains,  the  management  of  winches  by  incompetent  persons  (it  appears  that  this 
duty  is  sometimes  left  to  young  boys  for  long  hours  and  at  night — see  page  10),  the 
improper  use  of  appliances  and  machinery,  disobedience  to  regulations,  &c. ;  (2)  the 
fencing  of  dangerous  parts  of  machinery,  and  the  fencing  of  stages,  hoists,  dangerous 
parts  of  quays,  &c.  ;  (3)  provision  of  proper  and  efficient  life-saving  appliances  ;  and 
(4)  the  efficient  lighting  of  docks. 

The  Secretary  of  State  proposes  to  circulate  copies  of  the  Report  to  Inspectors  of 
Factories  and  to  Coroners  throughout  the  county,  in  order  that  in  investigating  the  causes 
of  ftiture  accidents  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  ascertain  whether  the  necessary 
precautions  have  been  taken  by  those  on  whom  the  responsibility  rests. 

In  the  meantime  he  will  be  glad  if,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  you  will  report  to  him  what  steps  you  have  taken,  or  propose  to 
take,  in  order  to  carry  out  these  recommendations. 

I  am, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Henbt  Cunynghamb. 
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APPEK^DIX    14. 


TIN    PLATE    WORKS. 

Circular  Letter  addressed  to  Ocouplers. 

Home  Officb, 

Jtdy,  1900.     ' 

Sir, 

The  reports  received  from  the  Inspectors  of  this  Department  show  that  the 
<5onditions  which  they  have  found  to  prevail  in  several  of  the  tin  plate  works  are  fer  from 
satisfactory,  more  especially  as  regards  the  ventilation  of  the  stacks  in  connection  with 
the  flux  pots,  and  the  removal  of  the  dust  created  in  polishing  the  plates.  Another  point 
of  a  diflEerent  kind  is  the  practice  of  allowing  yoimg  girls  to  carry  heavy  loads  of  tin  plates 
far  beyond  their  strength. 

The  appended  report*  of  the  Medical  Inspector  gives  particulars  of  the  defects  noted 
by  Mr.  Lewis  and  himself  in  some  tin  plate  works  where  zinc  chloride  flux  is  used,  and 
you  will  observe  the  suggestions  which  he  makes  for  improving  the  conditions.  It  should 
be  added  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  found  that  the  raising  of  the  stacks  has  materially  improved 
the  ventilation  of  the  tin-house. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  the  fine  dust  diffused  into  the  general  atmosphere 
of  the  tin-house  from  the  polishing  of  the  tinned  sheets.  Since  the  Medical  Inspector 
reported,  further  evidence  has  been,  received  of  the  increased  use  of  "pink"  meal  (an 
analysis  of  which  by  Professor  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  is  given  in  the  report  referred  to),  and  of 
other  even  more  injurious  polishing  powders,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  prevent 
the  inhalation  of  the  dust  by  the  workers. 

Owing  to  interference  with  respiration  and  other  causes,  it  has  not  been  found 
practicable  to  insist  on  the  wearing  of  respirators  by  workpeople,  except  when  the 
operation  in  which  dust  is  generated  is  of  short  duration.  Other  means  than  the  wearing 
of  respirators,  such  as  the  carrying  on  of  the  process  of  polishing  the  plates  in  a 
covered-in  machine  connected  by  shaft  with  the  open  air,  or  the  removal  of  the  dust  at 
the  point  where  it  is  produced,  are  necessary. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  me  of  any  steps  which  you  have  taken  or  propose 
to  take  in  the  direction  of  (a)  improved  draught  through  the  stacks,  and  (6)  removal  of 
dust,  and  if  you  would  at  the  same  time  fiivour  me  with  any  observations  or  suggestions 
bearing  upon  the  subject  for  the  information  of  this  Department  and  of  other 
manufacturers. 

I  am,  &c., 

ARTHUR  WHITELEGGE, 

Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 


*  Not  reprinted  here.    See  pp.  329,  330,  331  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1899. 
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APPENDIX  15. 


HORSEHAIR   WORKS. 

Circular  letter  addressed  to  Oocuplers. 

Home  Office, 

May,  1900. 

i3lB, 

The  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  reported  cases  of  anthrax  arising  from  the 
manipulation  of  horsehair,  especially  in  the  processes  incidental  to  curling,  has  received 
the  attention  of  this  Department,  and  the  accompanying  report"  of  the  Medical  Inspector 
gives  particulars  of  the  incidence  in  1899. 

The  resolution  passed  by  several  of  the  manu&cturers  referred  to  in  that  report, 
whereby  certain  dangerous  classes  of  hair  are  in  future  to  be  excluded  from  use  by  them 
unless  a  guarantee  of  eflBcient  disinfection  is  given,  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  in  view  cf  the  grave  doubt  as  to  the  practicability,  under  present  conditions, 
of  securing  efficient  disinfection  elsewhere  than  on  the  premises  and  under  the  direction 
of  tJie  manufacturer,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  any  guarantee  so  given  will  be  illusory. 

Pending  further  inquiry  into  the  conditions  under  which  steam  disinfection  is 
-effective  and  practicable,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  other  means  whereby 
manufactinrers  dealing  in  untreated  horsehair  may  diminish  risk  of  anthrax  to  the 
'Operatives,  namely,  by 

(1)  Opening  and  sorting  Chinese,  Russian,  and  Siberian  hair  over  tables  with  a 

down  draught  created  by  a  fan  or  forced  draught. 

(2)  (a)  The   covering  of  all  .carding  and  dust  extracting   machines,  and  the 

removal  of  the  dust  by  means  of  a  fan  or  forced  draught ;  (b)  the  collection 
of  the  dust  so  removed  in  proper  receptacles,  and  its  subsequent  destruction 
by  heat. 

(3)  Exclusion  of  workpeople  suffering  from  cuts  or  scratches  (unless  covered  over 

with  a  suitable  dressing)  from  processes  in  which  they  are  likely  to  come 
into  contact  with  dust  from  any  dangerous  kind  of  hair  which  has  not 
either  being  boiled  or  otherwise  disinfected. 

(4)  Provision  of  sufficient  and  suitable  lavatory  accommodation,  and  instruction 

to  the  workmen  to  wash  their  hands  carefully  after  handling  dangerous 
hair,  and  before  taking  food.  The  standard  fixed  for  other  dangerous 
processes  lately  brought  under  Special  Rules  is  at  least  one  wash-hand 
basin  for  every  five  persons  employed  as  above,  each  basin  being  fitted  with 
a  waste-pipe,  and  having  a  constant  supply  of  water  laid  on  ;  the  washing 
conveniences  also  comprise  soap,  nail-brushes,  and  towels. 

While  the  danger  of  anthrax  is  greatest  in  the  manipulation  of  hair  imported  from 
"China,  Russia,  and  Siberia,  the  disease  is  so  widely  distributed  that  in  no  country  is  it 
unknown,  and  consequently  the  precautions  which  are  most  necessary  where  hair  from 
the  countries  named  are  dealt  with,  can,  with  advantage,  be  applied  to  hair  from  other 
countries. 


Not  reprinted  here.    See  pp.  322,  323,  ^24  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1899. 
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It  is  important  that  the  workpeople  should  be  made  aware  of  the  symptoms^of 
anthrax,  and  of  the  necessity  for  prompt  treatment  when  they  appear,  and  there  would 
be  advantage  in  the  posting  up  of  some  such  notice  as  the  following  : — 

Anthrax  is  a  fatal  disease  affecting  certain  animals  which  may  be  conveyed  from 
them  to  man  by  the  manipulation  of  the  hair  of  animals  which  have  died 
of  the  disease.  The  germs  of  the  disease  (anthrax  spores)  are  found  in  the 
dust,  and  in  the  pieces  of  skin  adhering  to  the  hair,  and  may  remain  active 
for  years.  In  this  country  anthrax  among  animals  is  rare,  and  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  infected  animal  coming  into  the 
market,  consequently  there  is  little  danger  in  manipulating  the  hair  of 
animals  slaughtered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Infection  from  hair  coming  from  South  America  is  also  rare  ;  but  in  Russia, 
Siberia,  and  China  the  disease  is  common,  and  infected  hair  (which  does  not 
differ  from  other  hair  in  appearance)  is  often  shipped  to  British  ports. 
Hence  in  handling  such  hair,  and  especially  mane  hair,  care  should  be 
observed. 

The  disease  is  communicated  to  man  sometimes  by  breathing  or  swallowing  the 
dust,  but  much  more  usually  by  the  poison  lodging  in  some  point  where 
the  skin  is  broken, — such  as  a  fresh  cut  or  a  scratched  pimple  or  evea 
chapped  hands.  This  happens  most  readily  on  the  uncovered  parts  of  the 
body,  the  hand,  arm,  face,  and  most  frequently  of  all,  on  the  neck. 
Infection  may  also  be  brought  about  by  rubbing  or  scratching  a  pimple 
with  hand  or  nail  carrying  the  anthrax  poison. 

The  first  symptom  of  anthrax  is  usually  a  small  inflamed  swelling  like  a  pimple 
or  boil,  often  quite  painless,  which  extends,  and  in  a  few  days  becomes 
black  at  the  centre  and  surrounded  by  other  "  pimples."  The  poison  is 
now  liable  to  be  absorbed  into  the  system  and  will  cause  risk  to  life,  which 
can  be  avoided  only  by  prompt  and  effective  medical  treatment  in  the  early 
stage  while  the  poison  is  still  confined  to  the  pimple.  Hence  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  a  doctor  should  at  once  be  consulted  if  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  infection. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  of  any  steps  which  you  have  taken  or 
propose  to  take  (in  the  above  directions)  for  the  protection  of  the  workpeople  in  your 
employment  from  anthrax,  and  if  you  will  at  the  same  time  favour  me  with  any 
observations  or  suggestions  bearing  up  on  the  subject,  for  the  information  of  this  Department 
and  of  other  manujfacturers. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Arthur  WMtelegge, 
H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories.. 
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APPENDIX   15. 


HATTERS'    FURRIERS. 
Circular  Letter  addressed  to  Ooouplers. 

Home  Office, 

December,  1900. 
Sir, 

1.  Careful  enquiry  has  been  made  by  the  Factory  Department  into  the  conditions 
under  which  hatters'  furriers'  processes,  involving  the  use  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  are  carried 
on.  It  is  found  that  the  processes  are  attended  with  serious  risk  to  the  workers.  Definite 
cases  of  mercurial  poisoning  calling  for  medical  treatment  have  occurred,  and  among 
persons  examined  while  at  work  in  the  factory  injurious  effects  from  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  mercury  have  been  noted. 

2.  The  provisions  of  Section  29  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895,  were,  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  27th  March,  1899,  extended  to  mercurial  poisoning 
contracted  in  a  fectory  or  workshop,  and  thus  it  became  the  duty  of  the  occupier  to 
notify  every  such  case  to  the  Certifying  Surgeon  and  to  the  Inspector  in  charge  of  the 
district.  It  has  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  that  since  the  Order 
came  into  force,  cases  of  mercurial  poisoning  among  persons  engaged  in  hatters'  furriers' 
processes  have  been  admitted  as  in-patients  in  hospital,  without  this  notice  having  been 
sent  by  the  occupier. 

3.  Few  combinations  can  be  imagined  more  likely  to  affect  detrimentally  the  health, 
and  more  particularly  the  teeth,  of  workers  than  that  of  mercury  and  nitric  acid  even 
when  diluted  with  water.  The  vapour  of  either  singly  would  in  time  impair  the  teeth, 
but  in  combination  they  cause  premature  decay  and  loss.  The  typical  condition  in 
persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  carotting  for  some  years  is  loss  of  the  molars  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws.  The  upper  incisors  and  canines  are  not  infrequently  absent,  and 
such  teeth  as  remain  (generally  the  lower  incisors  and  canines)  are  characteristically 
blackened  and  often  loose.  They  show  a  tendency  to  erosion  from  the  acid  fumes  and 
frequently  the  gums  recede  so  that  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  roots  are  exposed.  The 
same  condition  of  the  teeth  has  also  been  noted  frequently  in  persons  who  have  been 
engaged  for  several  years  in  such  processes  as  cutting  and  locking.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  injury  to  health  which  must  result  from  so  seriouily  defective  a  condition 
of  teeth. 

4.  The  following  figures  give  the  result  of  the  examination  by  the  Medical  Inspector 
of  111  persons,  in  eight  different  factories,  who  had  worked  for  one  year  and 
upwards : — 


Process. 

Number 
Examined. 

Teeth  Bad. 

Teeth  Fair. 

Tremor. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

1 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

Per 

oent. 

Oarottdng          

Other  Processes 

12 
16 

18 
65 

80 
81 

7 

4 

13 
23 

20 
27 

66-6 
33-3 

5 
12 

5 
42 

10 
54 

8S-8 
66-6 

1 

1 
16 

1 
17 
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They  bring  out  clearly  that   among  those  engaged  in  "  carotting,"  injury  to  the 
teeth  from  the  action  of  the  acid  fumes  is  the   most  marked  symptom,  while  among 
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those  engaged  in  the  later  processes,  tremor  of  the   hands  and  nervousness,  symptoms 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  absorption  of  mercury,  preponderate. 

5.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  by  means  of  a  fan  or  other  efficient  mechanical  means 
the  fumes  arising  in  the  process  of  carotting,  and  this  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  arrange.  In  some  factories  power  is  used  for  driving  the  cutting  machines  and  for 
the  removal  of  dust  fix)m  the  brushing  machines,  and  a  small  portion  only  would  require 
to  be  diverted  to  carry  the  fumes  away  from  the  carotting  benches.  The  accompanying 
diagram,  furnished  by  the  Engineering  Adviser  of  the  Department,  illustrates  the  manner 
in  which  this  may  be  done.  Sections  A,  B,  and  C,  D,  show  the  benches  with  a  hood 
or  air  ^uide  into  the  openings  in  the  wooden  trunk  and  the  extraction  fan.  In  the  plaa 
a  portion  of  the  benches  are  shown  with  the  adjustable  (glass)  covers  removed.  The 
position  of  the  &n  will  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
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6.  In   the  process  of  cutting  and  brushing,  the  injurious  effects  noted  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  inhalation  of  particles  of  fur  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  mercury. 
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Dr.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of  the  Grovernment  Laboratory,  has  found  the  proportion 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  in  a  "  fur  "  submitted  to  him  for  analysis  to  be  1*34  per  cent.  In 
some  fiEwtories  the  dust  from  the  brushing  machines  is  now  removed  by  a  &n  and  it  is 
necessary  for  this  method  of  removal  to  be  generally  adopted. 

'  It  is  not  less  necessary  to  secure  the  same  result  in  the  case  of  cutting  machines. 
In  one  factory,  where  formerly  the  dust  from  the  cutting  machines  was  excessive,  a 
completely  successful  result,  both  as  regards  removal  of  dust  and  economy  in  work,  has 
recently  been  obtained  by  enclosing  the  upper  part  of  the  machines  and  connecting  the 
receptacles  under  the  knives  with  a  shaft  in  which  is  placed  a  &n  to  draw  the  dust  into  a 
chamber.  Apart  from  the  use  of  &ns,  the  amount  of  dust  created  by  the  cutting  machine 
was  found  to  vary  in  diflferent  factories,  and  to  depend  largely  on  the  efl&ciency  of  the 
draught  created  by  the  revolving  knives  and  the  closeness  of  the  fittings  of  the  receptacle 
into  which  the  bulk  of  the  dust  is  carried.  In  very  few  instances  was  it  found  that 
overalls  or  head  coverings  had  been  provided  for  the  workers  in  processes  where  there 
was  dust. 

7.  Occupiers,  it  is  felt,  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  advantage  which  would 
accrue  from  the  institution  of  a  periodical  m^cal  examination  of  the  workers,  sitnilar 
to  that  in  vogue  in  several  industries  under  Special  Rules.  As  the  symptoms  resulting 
from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  mercury  are  produced  very  gradually,  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  examination  need  be  so  frequent  as  in  industries  where  lead  is  used.  A  quarterly 
examination  would  serve  to  warn  the  occupier  of  incipient  mercurialism  amongst  the 
workers  and  enable  him  to  arrange  for  transference  for  a  time  to  other  processes  not 
involving  exposure  to  mercury.  The  Surgeon  could  enforce  the  necessary  observance  of 
cleanliness  of  hands  and  care  of  the  teeth  under  threat  of  suspension  from  work  if  they 
be  neglected. 

8.  At  present  the  fecilities  for  washing  provided  in  the  majority  of  cases  are 
inadequate.  The  standard  which  should  be  adopted  is,  as  in  other  dangerous  processes 
lately  brought  under  Special  Rules,  at  least  one  wash-hand  basin  for  every  five  persons 
•employed  in  processes  involving  exposure  to  fumes  of  nitrate  of  mercury  or  to  dust 
impregnated  with  it,  each  basin  being  fitted  with  a  waste-pipe  and  having  a  constant 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on  ;  soap,  nail-brushes,  and  towels  being  also 
provided. 

9.  The  foregoing  points  (1)  removal  of  the  fumes  and  dust,  (2)  periodical  medical 
examination  with  power  to  the  Certifying  Surgeon  or  other  medical  practitioner  appointed 
to  suspend  temporarily  or  permanently  from  work,  and  (3)  suitable  and  sufficient 
washing  conveniences,  are  of  primary  importance.  There  are  others,  however,  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  manufacturers. 

10.  The  mixing  of  the  acid  and  mercury  should  be  done  in  the  evening  after  working 
hours,  and  under  conditions  which  secure  the  removal  of  the  fumes.  The  proportions  of 
mercury  and  nitric  acid  and  the  dilution  of  the  mixture  with  water  vary  considerably  in 
different  factories,  and  as  might  be  expected,  the  evidence  points  to  less  injury  resulting 
to  the  workers  in  those  fectories  where  the  proportion  of  acid  and  mercury  is  least. 

11.  The  amount  of  handling  of  the  skins  by  the  carotters  also  varies  greatly.  In 
some  works  handling  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  stick  or  forceps  in  the  left  hand 
to  prevent  the  skins  slipping.  Where  this  is  not  done  rubber  gloves  should  b^  provided 
and  kept  in  constant  repair. 

12.  The  stoves  are  generally  of  old  and  faulty  construction,  and  persons  have  to 
enter  to  hang  up  the  wet  skins,  and  to  remove  them  when  dried.  In  a  very  few  cases 
only  has  this  been  obviated,  by  the  adoption  of  "  horses  "  which  slide  on  rails  in  and  out 
of  the  chamber. 

13.  The  daily  sweeping,  after  effectual  damping,  of  the  accumulation  of  the  waste 
fluff  and  dust  in  the  processes  which  come  after  carotting,  and  the  cleaning  of  the 
machines  themselves,  have  not  been  found  to  be  practised  as  systematically  as  is 
•desirable. 
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14.  For  obvious  reasons  no  food  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  place  in  which  fur  pulling- 
or  any  subsequent  process  of  treatment  of  the  skins  with  nitrate  of  mercury  is  carried  on. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  a  room  entirely  apart  should  be  assigned  for  meals. 

45.  It  has  been  observed  that  persons  as  young  as  thirteen  have  been  employed  in 
processes  such  as  picking  and  locking.  Though  children  may  not  be  specially  susceptible 
to  the  injurious  influence  of  mercury,  their  employment  is  clearly  undesirable  by  reason 
of  the  less  attention  to  necessary  precautions  which  can  be  expected  of  them.  The 
attention  of  manufacturers  is  called  to  the  French  Law  of  13th  May  1893,  in  which  the 
treatment  of  the  skins  and  furs  of  hares  and  rabbits  with  nitrate  of  mercury  is  scheduled 
among  others  as  an  industry  in  which  no  woman  or  child  may  be  employed  ;  and  to  a 
decree  of  the  Belgian  Government  of  April  15,  1898,  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
children  or  young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  factories  or  workshops  where 
nitrate  of  mercury  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  hare  or  rabbit  skins. 

16.1  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  of  any  steps  Av^hich  you  have  taken  or  propose 
to  take  for  the  protection  of  the  workpeople  in  your  employment  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  if  you  will  at  the  same  time  favour  me  with  any 
observations  or  suggestions  bearing  upon  the  subject,  for  the  information  of  this 
Department  and  of  other  manu&cturers. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

ARTHUR  WHITELEGGE, 

Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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APPENDIX    17. 


INDUSTRIAL    LEAD    POISONING. 

Tupthep  Memorandum,  supplementing:  that  of  December,  1898,  as  to  the  oiroum- 
Btanoes  in  which  (1),  cas6s  occurring:  in  House  Painters  and  Plumbers,  and 
(2)  recurring  attacks  in  the  same  person,  should  be  notified. 

I.  The  object  of  the  notification  of  lead  poisoning  is  of  course  to  obtain  a  clue  to 
danorerous  conditions  over  which  the  Inspectors  can  exercise  control,  and  hence  the 
requirements  under  section  29,  1895,  is  limited  to  cases  wiiich  appear  to  have  been 
contracted  in  a  factory  or  workshop.  Beyond  these  limits  the  Home  Office  has  no  power 
to  interfere,  and  plumbism  otherwise  acquired,  e.g.^  from  lead  in  drinking  water  or  even 
from  industrial  oscupation  outside  the  Factory  Acts,  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Factory  Department.  Moreover,  any  reports  of  the  kind  being  non-statutory,  would  be 
incomplete,  and  could  have  but  little  statistical  value. 

The  opinion  to  be  notified  is  not  merely  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  lead 
poisoning,  nor  even  that  he  is  suffering  from  industrial  lead  poisoning,  but  that  he  is  the 
subject  of  lead  poisoning  which  the  practitioner  believes  to  have  been  contracted  in  a 
&ctory  or  workshop. 

There  are,  however,  doubtful  cases,  and  perhaps  the  most  typical  instance  is  that  of 
house  painters,  who,  as  such,  are  altogether  outside  the  province  of  the  Factory  Acts  ;  so 
that  no  duty  of  notification  arises  and  nothing  cm  be  done  by  the  Factory  Inspectors  to 
amend  the  conditions  which  cause  the  risk  of  lead  poisoning  ;  and  further,  there  is  no 
power  to  pay  a  fee  for  a  notification  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
section. 

If,  however,  a  house  painter  spends  some  portion  of  his  time  in  a  factory  or  work- 
shop occupied  by  his  employer,  in  processes  such  as  grin'iing  lead,  pigments,  or  mixing  lead 
paints,  the  question  may  legitimately  arise  whether  his  c;ise  does  not  become  reportable, 
seeing  that  risk,  though  in  minor  degree,  is  incurred  there  as  well  as  in  his  usual 
outdoor  work.  In  several  instances  attacks  of  plumbism  in  painters  or  plumbers 
have  been  notified  in  which,  after  laborious  inquiry  by  the  Inspectors,  and  some- 
times by  the  Certifying  Surgeons  also,  no  ground  could  be  discovered  for  assuming 
causation  at  a  factory  or  workshop,  and  consequently  no  remedial  action  could 
be  taken. 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  trouble  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  the  practice  now 
adopted  at  the  Home  Office  is  to  accept  the  certificate  on  the  assumption  (1)  that  the 
practitioner  is  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  patient  is  employed  in  connection  with  a  given 
Victory  or  workshop  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on,  risk  of  lead 
poisoning  may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  and  (2)  that  no  case  will  be  notified  in  which 
this  is  not  so.  The  particular  workshop  or  factory  should  be  stated  in  the  notification 
certificate. 

The  reported  cases  of  plumbism  among  plumbers  and  house  painters  are  referred  to 
the  District  Inspector,  and  by  him  to  the  Certifying  Surgeon  where  necessary.  These 
cases  are  classed  apart  from  the  rest  in  the  published  returns. 

IT.  Doubt  has  been  felt  by  some  practitioners  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
recurring  attacks  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  same  person  require  renotification.  There  can 
he  no  question  that  if  the  affected  person  continues  to  work  in  lead,  successive  attacks, 
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especially,  when  distinct  from  those  preceding,  should  each  be  notified.  Only  in  this  way 
can  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  case  be  gained,  and  in  industries  under  Special 
Rules  where  a  periodical  examination  of  the  persons  employed  is  required,  repeated 
attacks  in  the  same  person  may  point  to  need  for  more  stringent  use  of  the  power  of 
suspension  from  work  on  the  part  of  the  Certifying  Surgeon  or  Appointed 
Surgeon. 

The  case  of  persons  affected  with  chronic  lead  poisoning,  who  have  ceased  to  work 
at  any  lead  process  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing,  seeing  that  the  latter  phases 
are  not  attributable  to  any  new  exposure  to  harmfal  factory  or  workshop  conditions. 
Such  cases  have  presumably  been  reported  on  previous  occasions,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  a  medical  practitioner  to  renotify  the  continuance  or  even  recurrence  of 
plumbism  of  long  standing  after  employment  in  dangerous  processes  has  come  to 
an  end. 


Home  0£Sc6, 

March,  1900. 


Arthur  Whitelbgge,  M.D., 

Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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APPENDIX   18. 


MECHANICAL     VENTILATION, 

Memorandum  as  to,  attaohed  to  tlie  reference  to  tlie  Committee  on  Fans 

and  Respirators. 

Home  Office, 

July,  1900. 

Mechanical  ventilation  is  required  in  certain  factories  and  workshops  for  various 
purposes  of  general  and  local  ventilation,  principally  for  removing  impurities  due  to 
respiration  or  to  combustion  (whether  for  lighting  or  heating),  for  maintenance  of  proper 
temperature,  and  for  carrying  off  dust,  fumes,  spray,  and  steam. 

(1.)  In  some  few  instances  it  seems  to  have  been  found  practicable  to  secure  a 
sufficiently  powerful  and  .steady  local  ventilation  in  dusty  processes  by  means  of 
connection  with  furnace  chimneys,  and  recourse  has  been  had  also  to  draught  induced  by 
steam  jet.  There  have  been  many  attempts  at  special  ventilation  without  a  forced 
draught,  which  have  naturally  ended  in  failure  ;  and  in  some  instances  paddle-fans  have 
been  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  churn  the  air  without  removing  or  renewing  it.  It  is 
desired  that  the  difficulties  and  limitations  of  these  alternatives,  which  are  still  frequently 
proposed  by  manufacturers,  should  be  explained. 

(2.)  In  general,  where  artificial  ventilation  is  necessary,  fans  moved  by  power  are 
required,  and  the  report  should  state  clearly  the  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  an  installa- 
tion of  this  kind  in  the  varying  circumstances  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
What  is  desired  is  concise  and  definite  instructions*  which  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  manufeicturer  who  is  required  to  provide  fans,  indicating  as  far  as  possible  the  number, 
pattern,  size,  speed,  and  position  of  fans  which  would  most  effe3tually  and  economically 
pve  the  desired  result. 

(3.)  In  this  connection  cost  is  a  very  material  point  to  be  dealt  with  in  general 
terms,  or  by  means  of  illustrative  cases  ;  and  as  bearinoj  upon  this  it  will,  no  daubt,  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  choice  of  motive  power  in  different  circumstances  if  the  ordinary 
power  of  the  factory  is  not  available.  Gas,  oil  engines,  electricity,  water  power,  and  even 
weights  or  hand  or  foot  power,  in  case  of  intermittent  use,  may  be  suggested. 

(4.)  It  should  further  be  considered  what  special  openings  to  the  outer  air  are 
needed,  how  far  oth?r  means  of  natural  ventilation  should  be  used  concurrently,  and 
whether  the  mechanical  ventilation  is  to  be  by  propulsion  or  extraction  of  both. 

(5.)  Local  ventilation  (i.e.  an  exhaust  so  arranged  as  to  be  effective  at  the  point 
where  dust  or  fumes  are  generated,  and  thus  to  caiTy  them  away  at  the  point  of  origin 
without  allowing  them  to  mix  with  the  air  of  the  room)  has  received  much  attention  of 
late  in  connection  with  several  codes  of  Special  Rules.  It  will  be  a  material  service  if 
the  conditions  of  efficiency  can  be  succinctly  stated,  of  course  subject  to  due  consideration 
of  the  special  purpose  in  each  case.  Thus  the  standard  (in  terms  of  volume  or  velocity) 
of  draught,  the  area  over  which  the  exhaust  is  required  to  be  operative,  the  utility  of  hoods 
or  screens  in  concentrating  and  making  more  effective  a  given  draught,  and  the  possible 
difference  in  effect  of  a  downward,  horizontal,  or  upward  extraction,  are  points  for 
<»nsideration. 

•  Whether  to  be  conveyed  by  the  report  itself  or  by  a  leaflet  based  upon  it  is  a  matter  for  later 
-eoQBideration. 
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In  the  application  to  particular  processes  special  modifications  may  be  called  for,  and  it 
would  be  well  that  indication  of  these  should  be  given  in  the  report.  Thus,  in  the  ventilation 
of  dipping  slabs  in  lucifer-match  works,  it  has  been  proposed  to  place  an  air  inlet  on  the 
near  side  of  the  slab,  and  to  force  a  current  of  air  across  the  slab  to  the  exhaust  on  the 
further  side.  In  this  instance,  it  has  been  further  proposed  to  charge  the  auxiliary 
draught  with  turpentine,  thus  "  conditioning  "  the  incoming  air,  though  quite  locally,  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  air  is  warmed  and  moistened  in  certain  textile  factories. 

This  statement  might  with  advantage  be  supplemented  by  directions  for  practical 
testing  of  the  efficiency  of  an  exhaust,  whether  by  anemometer  or  by  means  of  smoke  or 
visible  fumes.  (Under  the  Special  Rules  for  Woolcombing  the  form  of  test  is  to  be 
prescribed.) 

(6.)  For  the  guidance  of  Inspectors  it  may  be  possible  to  state  broadly  (in  terms  of 
carbonic  acid,  movement  of  air,  amount  and  character  of  dust,  or  fiimes,  or  spray,  hygro- 
metric  state,  or  in  other  ways)  the  conditions  in  which  natural  ventilation  is  called  for. 
As  regards  dust,  for  example,  danger  may  arise  by  reason  of  injurious  effects  upon  the 
respiratory  organs,  or  poisonous  or  infective  qualities,  or  the  formation  of  an  explosive 
mixture  with  air.  The  visible  characteristics  are  very  variable,  the  light  soft  com- 
bustible rounded  particles  of  flour,  for  instance,  being  in  contrast  with  those  of  steel  dust. 
These  conditions,  and  the  degree  in  which  they  call  for  mechanical  ventilation,  may 
usefiilly  be  considered  in  the  report.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  detail  of 
arrangement  at  the  exhaust  opening ;  but  general  instructions  are  needed  as  to  the 
position  of  the  fen  in  relation  to  the  openings  themselves,  the  calibre  of  the  ducts,  and 
the  point  of  discharge  into  the  open  air. 

(7-)  Whether  the  dust  removed  by- fen  power  be  valuable  or  merely  a  waste  product 
means  of  interception  need  to  be  provided.  The  dimensions  and  cleansing  of  ducts,  and 
the  character,  number,  position,  and  cleansing  of  dust  chambers  are  leading  points.  In 
some  cases  sprinkling  before  removal  of  dangerous  dust,  or  interception  in  water,  or 
automatic  collection  in  bags  (serving  as  air  filters  into  which  the  duct  is  led)  may  be 
adopted  with  advantage.  It  has  been  proposed  to  intercept  iron  filings  by  magnets.  The 
cases  in  which  dust  is  given  off  firom  wider  sources,  as  for  example  in  heavy  grinding^ 
may  need  special  consideration. 

(8.)  In  many  workrooms  the  conditions  are  not  such  as  to  call  for  mechanical 
ventilation,  and  it  is  accepted  that  under  proper  conditions  and  management  natural 
ventilation  caxi  fulfil  all  reasonable  requirements.  A  broad  definition  of  these  necessary 
conditions,  structural  and  administrative,  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  Factory  Department.  The  following  are  some  of  uxe  questions  which  arise  in  this 
connection : — 

(1)  How  fer  is  the  adequacy  of  a  given  air  space  dependent  upon  the  height^ 

and  how  far  is  the  value  of  height  as  a  fector  in  the  practically  available 
air  space  affected  by  the  size  of  the  room  ? 

(2)  What  can  be  regarded  as  sufficient  communications  with  the  outer  air,  and 

what  reasonable  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  their  being  kept  open  even 

in  inclement  weather  ? 

* 

(3)  Should  any  distinction  be  made  in  the  case  of  basement  rooms  ? 

(4)  What  allowance  ought  to  be  made  in  case  of  artificial  lighting  other  than 

electric  light  ?     {See  section  1  (2)  1895:) 

In  certain  classes  of  factories  there  are  now  statutorj^  standards  of  purity  of  air  (in 
terms  of  carbonic  acid  and  humidity),  and  these  may  serve  as  a  broad  mdication  m  the 
case  of  workrooms  generally. 

Respirators. 

In  certain  codes  of  Special  Rules  the  wearing  of  respirators  is  compulsory,  but  in 
practice  the  obligation  has  proved  difficult  to  enforce,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  is  due, 
not  merely  to  carelessness  and  prejudice,  but  also  to    the  inefficiency   and  cumbrous 
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character  of  the  respirators  provided,  and  possibly,  to  some  degree,  of  discomfort  and 
interference  with  respiration  being  inevitable. 

Information  is  desired  as  to  the  physiological  effects  of  different  kinds  of  respirators; 
for  example,  the  eflfect  upon  the  circulation  and  respiration  of  moderate  work  respectively, ' 
with  and  without  respirators.     In  some  instances  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector,  the  amount  of  dust  collected  by  a  respirator  has 
been  observed  and  recorded. 

;  It  should  also  be  considered  how  fitr  respirators  charged  with  chemicals  can  be 
usefully  employed  to  counteract  poisonous  fumes.  Moist  iron  oxide  has  been  thus  used 
in  case  of  chlorine  and  nitrous  fumes. 

In  distinguishing  the  efficient  and  inefficient  kinds  of  respirators,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have  regard  to  the  conditions  of  use,  e.g.^  the  severity  and  continuity  of  work  and  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  dust.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  in  a  given  case  to  suggest 
some  degree  of  efficiency  of  dust  removal  by  mechanical  ventilation  which  would  justify 
the  substitution  of  a  lighter  form  of  respirator  or  discarding  respirators  altogether. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  specify,  for  the  guidance  of  employers  and  workpeople,  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  approved  forms  of  respirators,  and  to  point  out  the  practical  objections 
to  each  of  the  former.  As  regards  the  latter,  full  particulars  as  to  materials,  construction, 
weight,  and  cost  will  be  valuable,  not  only  for  those  who  have  to  buy  and  use  respirators, 
but  also  for  manufacturers  who  may  desire  to  make  them. 

References  bearing  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  subjects  of  enquiry  will  be  found 
in  several  statutes  (more  especially  sections  3  and  36  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
of  1878,  sections  1,  31,  32,  and  33  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1895,  the 
Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Acts)  in  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Order  of  1898,  and  other 
Orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  Special  Rules  for  certain  dangerous  trades,  in  the 
published  reports  of  various  committees  and  experts,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  specified  dangerous  trades,  and  in  the  reports  issued  by 
the  Factory  Department.     Copies  of  these  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 

B.  A.  W. 

July,  1900. 
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APPEN 
Acoldents  reported  by  Certifying  Surgeons  as  due  to  Locomotives 


No. 


9 
10 
U 
13 

13 
14 

15 
16 


17 
18 
19 


SI 

33 
33 

34 
35 

36 

27 


INDUSTBT. 

q) 

Enffines 
Steel     .. 
Waggons 

Dock  .. 
Dock  .. 
Dock  .. 
Warehouse    . . 

Qas 

Soap     .. 
Steel     .. 
Dock     ••       •• 
Iron  smelting 

Dock  •• 
Iron  smelting 

Iron  and  steel 
Engineering  .. 


Dock  extension 
Engineering  .. 
Steel     .. 


Engineering  .. 
Bailway  carriages . 

Shipbuilding.. 
Ironland  steel 


Dock     .. 
Engineering  .. 

Iron  founding 

Salt       ..       .. 


INJURED  PEB80N. 


Occupation. 
(2) 


Labourer.. 

Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

I  Labourer.. 

I 
I 

I  labourer.. 
Shunter  .. 
Labourer.. 
Porter 

Potman   .. 

Fireman  labourer 


Hooker  on  trac- 
tion engine. 

Shunter  .. 


Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

Fireman  .. 

Labourer.. 

Locomotive  fire- 


Sex. 

(M. 
or 
F.) 

(3) 


Locomotive  dri- 
ver. 


Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

Labourer. . 


Slanrer  and  coal 
wheeler. 


Fitter 


Washer    .. 


Shipwri(rht 

apprentice. 

Locomotive  hau- 
lier at  cinder 
tip. 

Mate 

Engine  cleaner.. 

Pipe  loader 

Office  boy 


M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Age. 


(4) 


M. 

18 

M. 

66 

M. 

85 

M. 

81 

M. 

16 

M. 

80 

H. 

60 

M. 

38 

M. 

20 

M. 

16 

M. 

21 

M. 

38 

M. 

19 

M. 

29 

M. 

16 

Whether 
employed  as 
Child,  Young 

Person,  or 
Adult. 

(5) 


ACCIDENT. 


Data 


(6) 


Adult. 
Adult. 
Adult. 

Adult., 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 


Toung  person 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Young  person 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Young  person 


1900. 
June  7 


JuneO 
June  21 

June  26 
June  39 
June  39 
June  39 

June  80 

July  8 
July  4 
July  5 
July  7 

July  7 
July  9 

July  10 
July  10 


July  10 
July  11 
July  18 

July  16 
July  38 

July  34 
July  26 

July  27 
July  28 

July  30 

July  80 


Causation. 

(7) 

By  engine  and  barrow 

Locomotive  eased  and  sprag  flew  out 

Caught  between  buffem  of  xi  aggons,  both 
of  which  were  set  in  motion. 

Stone  fell  from  a  passing  waggon  . . 

Struck  by  sprag 

Run  over  by  looomottve       

Crushed  between  waggon  and  warehouse 
stage,  owing  to  engine  attached  to  the 
waggon  moving. 

Injured  i>er8on  was  standing  with  one 
foot  on  rail  when  locomotive  came 
up. 

Caught  between  waggons  set  in  motion 
by  engine. 

Caught  between  engine  wheel  and  lurry 

Fell,  owing  to  the  brake  lever  suddenly 
dropping. 

By  buffer  of  engine 

Jammed  between  front  of  locomotive 
and  a  girder  lying  near  the  rails. 

A  piece  of  locomotive  funnel  was  broken 
off  by  contact  with  water  pipe  and 
struck  injured  person,  who  was  work- 
ing near  the  line. 

Bun  over  by  trucks  and  locomotive  en- 
Kine. 

Collision  of  locomotives        


Run  over  by  bogie 


Knocked  off  waggon  which  was  struck 
by  locomotive. 

Pug  engine  passed  over  his  foot     .. 


Caught  between  footplate  of  engine  and 
tender. 


Injured  persons  hf'ad  coming  into  con- 
tact with  beam  nt  eod  of  uied,  owing 
to  the  train  being  started. 


Run  over  by  waggon 

Caught  by  buffers  of  waggon 

Crushed  between  buffers  of  waggons 

Caught  between  stntionary  engine  and 
two  other  engines  being  pushed  into  the 
shed. 

Caught  between  buffers  of  waggons 
Drawbar  broke 
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registered  from  1st  July  to  31st  Deoember,  1900. 


No. 


AOOIDBMT. 


Precise  empIoTment  of  Injured  person  at 
time  of  aoddent 


JW. 


Natureand extent  of  injury. 
(?) 


EEXA.BK8. , 


no) 


Standing  between  two  Maes  of  rails .. 
DtUsf  aipiBffoutof  boffiewliaai  .. 
SeiMtfatlng  wacgom 


Contusion  of  right  leg  . 


17 
18 

I  19 


Bepairing  temporary  railway 

Patting  sprag  in  wheel  of  waggon    .. 

Getting  under  the  waggon  to  fetch  a  basket 
that  had  fallen  there. 

Looking  for  involoes  at  side  of  waggon  '  . . 
Tending  produoer 


Standing  in  the  fous-foot  way  between  two 
waggons. 

Placin?  plank  of  wood  between  loaded  lurry 
and  traction  engine. 

Sitting  on  the  brake  lerer  during  shunt- 
ing operations. 

Taking  up  broken  chain  attached  to  Uuila 


Contusion  of  l^E  and  laoetatioD  of 
finger. 

Contusion  of  abdomen 


Slight  abrasion  of  knee. 
Contusion  of  leg  .. 

Fatal 

Contusion  of  hip. 


Engine  pa<wed  and  caught  barrow,  thron 
ing  it  against  the  injurediperson. 


The  waggon  waa  moved  by  a  16comotiy^ 


Going  to  quay  for  shale  .. 
Ladling  slag  from  furnace 


Shunting 
Shunting       «« 


About  to  turn  points       f 

Labelling  ca*>ks  in  waggoa       ..       •• 


Sittin?  on   rtop'^  w'th  foot  on  th^  mil, 
waiting  for  the  engine  to  make  a  shunt. 


IHittinr  coupling  rod  between  englnetand 
tender. 


Cleaning  lights  in  guard's  van . 


Walking  over  a  steel  plate  and  fell   ., 


Coupling  waggon  to  cinder  tub 


ShTintlnff     WAirtron*— pushing    a     loaded 
waggon  along  the  line. 


Contusion  of  foot. 

Contusion  of  chest. 

Contusion  of  abdominal  muscles. 

Internal  shock. 

Intemal-r.not  severe , 

Contusions  of  thigh  and  abdomen. 
Contusion  of  right  ^ 


Fatal 

Laceiatiop  of  faae        ..       •• 

Fatal..  "   ..       

Fracture  pf  noeau 

Laceration  of  foot,  prolxibly  dch 
maudi)\g  aiqputation. 

Contusion  of  chest  nod  shoulder  .. 

Contusions  at  the  back  of  head     ^ 

Fracture  of  left  thumb. 


Jacket  caught  in  drawbar,  and  before  he 
'   co&ld    riTtA!<e  himserP    the    engine  ad- 
vanced and  crashed  him. 


Cleaning  engine  In  shed  . 


Glutting  into  a  waggon,  one  hand  being  on 
buffer. 


Biding  on  engine 


Contusion  of  arm 


FataL 


Contusion  of  side. 


Apparently  teSX  oft  buffer  on  which  he  was 
seated. 

WhiKt  shuntiBflr  at^poin^s  of  raMwav  within 
works  1  e  UD  •oupli'Tf  lo  'b'motive  fr  ^m 
wasTfron  too  poon.  nnd  the  locom  tive, 
which  had  oonsi  lenttHe  way  up.)o  ir.  r.ui 
mto  another  engine  c  insinv  the  injured 
versonV  inct*  tocouic  int  i  contact  violently 
With  ibe  lo  .k-out  glass. 

Sffiihbled  when  nihning^to  tttm  points  and 
feh  acroais  rails. 


The  'certifying  «»mre'>n  is  of  opin'on  thrtt  the 
injured  person  if^a»t  have  fillen  aalo<ip  an 
thettlop.-.  '       •• 

A  ahnntng  pnorine  pu«bcd against watgons 

tind  el  m*  I  the  Hp'i  e'betw*.  en  the  epg  ne 
and  tender  <>f  tho  lo.'om  itive,  waere  ihe 
injured  pi^rson  was  eiig.M9e(k  . 

It  is  cnstomary  for  the  enefne  driver  to 
wh'stle  before  Htartine  the  triiin— the 
in'u  ed  per!4oo  waH  new  to  the  woric,  and 
did  not  know  \rh  ther  he  heard  the 
wh^tis  blown  or  not. 


The  buffers  of  Wa^ft  were  higher  thscn 
thodtf  of  cinder  tub. 


Severe  contusion  of  middle  flngvr  of 
right  hand. 


OontusiQp  of  U|fl  lev. 
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Accidents  due  to  Locomotives  registered 

DmafnT. 

IVJUBXD  PSBSOH. 

ACCIDKRT. 

Wo. 

Oooopation. 

or 
F.) 

Age. 

Whether 

FteeotLor 
Adnk 

Date. 

Causation. 

(1) 

(7) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6> 

(S) 

(7) 

m 

Ikmk              •• 

I^yoomottre  lire- 
man. 

M. 

19 

AdnU 

laaa. 

JnlySl 

shunter  thought  they  were  unhooked 
and  turned  the  points,  so  that  the  trucks 

injured  person's  foot  against  tlie  ba^ 
panel  of  engine. 

» 

iWar^hooM    ••       .. 

Rinnter  .. 

M. 

aa 

Adnlt.. 

JnlySl 

Oanght  between  bufltes  of  engine  and 
waggon. 

m 

Iron      

Briokaetter      .. 

M. 

» 

Adnlt.. 

Angnsta     .. 

Knocked  down  by  locomotive 

n 

Iron      

Locomotive  flre- 
man. 

M. 

28 

Adutt.. 

Angnst4     .. 

Crushed  between  locomotive  and  wall  of 
pig-bed. 

n 

Dock 

Fireman  .. 

M. 

84 

Adnll.. 

Angnsta     .. 

Caught  between  rod  and  crank     .. 

it 

Dock 

Tipperlofilmckete 

M. 

17 

Toong  penon 

August  9     .. 

Waggon  ran  over  him  owing  to  an  engine 
coming  in  contact  with  it. 

S4 

Iron      ••       ••       »• 

Labonrer.. 

M. 

aa 

Adnlt..       .. 

August  10   .. 

C^itMween  buffers  of  locomotlvo 

» 

Ironftadftaal 

Lighter  op 

M. 

80 

Adnlt.. 

Angustia   .. 

A  portion  of  roof  of  engine  shed  was 
knocked  on  injured  person  by  Jib  of 
locmnottve  crane  coming  in   contact 

as 

BnslBMrtny  •• 

lAbonrer.. 

M. 

80 

AdnU 

Angustl4    .. 

Ladder  on  whi<di  he  was  working  stmok 
by  locomotive. 

17 

Steel     ••       •• 

Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

M. 

ao 

Adnlt.. 

August  14   .. 

°s&ihJ?^s:5u;s«r'^*°"°' 

as 

Iron  and  alael 

LooomotiTe  fire* 
man. 

M. 

ao 

Adnlt 

Augustl6   .. 

Injured  person's  coat  sleeve  cani^t  in 
wagron    attached    to   locomotive   in 

aa 

Mkohliies      ..       .. 

Labomrer.. 

M. 

40 

AdnU.. 

AugustlS   .. 

Injured  person  was  knodced  against  a 
truck. 

4S 

Bnglfieerlnt  .. 

Bdief  driver 

M. 

27 

AdnU.. 

AugustaO   .. 

Caught  between  engine  and  pillar  of 
shed  house. 

41 

Iron  fonndiag 

Engine  driver  .. 

M. 

81 

Adnlt 

Augustai    .. 

Crushed  between  end  of  huge  wooden 
prop  and  boiler  of  an  engine. 

' 

« 

Bngineerim  ••      •• 

Gleaner,  Imt  at 
the     time    of 
aoddeot  acting 
as  shnnter. 

M. 

21 

AdnU..       .. 

August  21   .. 

FeU  in  front  of  driving  wheel  of  loco- 
motive owing  to  some  cinders,  on  which 
he  was  standing,  shifting. 

18 

Iron     ..      •»      •• 

Shnnter  .. 

M. 

19 

AdnU.. 

AugU8t2a   .. 

Shunting  pole  broke  and  his  foot  oai^t 
in  the  switch,  causing  him  to  fan. 

M 

Iron  and  alael        •• 

Oreaeer  at  con- 
verter cranct 

M. 

18 

AdnU.. 

August28   .. 

Knocked  down  by  a  locomotive    .. 

4S 

Brioks  ..       «       •• 

Labourer.. 

M. 

64 

AdnU..       .. 

August28   .. 

Bun  over  by  waggon   .. 

4S 

Iron      »•      ••       •• 

Blvetter  .. 

M. 

80 

AdnU.. 

Augnst28    .. 

Slipped  off  engine  in  motion  owing  to 
tide  of  boot  (which  was  cracked)  oSch- 
ing  in  footplate. 

4y 

Dock    ••       ••       •• 

Laboorer.. 

M. 

80 

AdnU.. 

Augustaa   .. 

« 

Bngtneertng  ••      •• 

Bivet  healer    .. 

M. 

16 

Tonng  penon 

August  26  .. 

Caught  between  waggons     ..      ,.       .. 

« 

Ironaadftoal 

Platelayer 

M. 

64 

AdnU..       .. 

August  27   .. 

Bun  over  by  van  bdng  shunted     •• 

sa 

Iron  and  itael 

Locomotive  flre- 
maa« 

M. 

16 

Tonng  pemn 

Angnstaa   .. 

n 

Engineering  •• 

M. 

16 

Tonng  person 

August  80  .. 

FeU.  owing  to  a  mound  of  rubbish  behig 
over  hi6  legs. 

891 

Iron  mill       •• 

Goal   diKsharger 

H. 

as 

Adnlt.. 

AngustaO   .. 

Bun  over  by  waggon 

aa 

Ironaodsteal 

Shnnter  .. 

M. 

40 

•AdnU.. 

August  80   .. 

Ajde  of  slag  bogie  broke  whilst  beins 
drawn  by  engine ;   bogie  uppet  and 
JanuDcd  injured  person  against  a  stack 
of  pig  iron. 

64 

Ironaodeteel 

Slag  tipper 

M. 

86 

AdnU.. 

Augustai   .. 

Struck  by  locomotive  which  was  being 
used  for  shunting. 

66 

Steel    

Pit  cleaner       .. 

M. 

19 

Adnlt.. 

August  81   .. 

Cau^t  between  box  of  wheel  of  truck 

66 

Iron      

Locomotive  fire- 
man.           ,"- 

M. 

18 

Adnlt..       .. 

Augustai   .. 

Fell  on  line  and  was  struck  by  wheels  of 
bogie. 
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item  1st  July  to  31st  December,  1900-^carUinued. 


No. 


ACOIDBNT. 


Predae  employment  of  injured  person  at 
time  of  accident 

(8) 

Shunting       • 

Shunting  a  ballast  waffgon      

Orosilng  the  tramway 

Uncoupling  waggons      

Feeling  bearings  of  connecting  rod  .. 

Uncoupling  waggons  to  get  one  in  position 
for  bucket 

Ooupling       

Removing  locomotive  crane  from  engine 
shed. 

Painting  girder      

Assisting  to  get  waggon  on  the  metals,  when 
engine  struck  it 

Jumping  off  waggon       • 

Biding  on  step  of  small  shunting  engine  .. 

Backing  engine  into  shed         

Driving  engine       

Trying  to  get  on  engine 

Ooupling  waggons 

Crossing  railway  line 

Kneeling  on  railway,  examining  a  water 
grating  oloee  to  a  waggon. 

Obtaining  tools  on  the  engine 

Loadingaship       

Crossing  betwen  waggons       

Cleaning  road  and  working  with  his  leg 
across  the  metals. 

Mounting  engine 

Bunning  by  the  side  of  locomotive  to  torn 
points. 

Looking  after  loaded  waggon. 

Shunting 

Tipping  slag  from  bogie 

Changing  trucks 

Bidingon  bogle 


Nature  and  extent  of  injury. 
(9) 


BSMABSi^ 


qo) 


Contusion  of  right  fbot 


Contusion  of  right  arm         •• 

Loss  of  left  foot 

Fracture  of  right  collar  bone. 

Fracture  of  radius. 

FatsJ. 

Loss  of  part  of  left  thumb. 

Contusion  of  head  and  back. 

Contusion  of  leg,  arm,  and  right 
groin. 

Contusion  of  right  shoulder. 

Contusion  of  hip. 

Fracture  of  rib. 

Contusion  of  shoulder  and  ribs 


Contusion  of  foot  and  sprain  of 
ankle. 


Fatal 


Severe  contusion  of  foot 


Contusions  and  loss  of  left  fore- 
finger. 


Injured  person  applied  the  brake 
left  instead  of  Us  righihand. 


Fatal. 


Laceration  of  head. 

Fracture  of  ribs  and  injury  to  hmg. 
Contusion  of  hips. 

Fatal 

Internal  injuries. 

Fatal 

FataL 

Compound  fracture  of  right  thigh. 


The  pillar  was  about  10  ins.  from  the  side  of 
locomotive  cab. 

The  other  side  of  the  prop  projected  from 
the  side  of  the  foot-plate^  where  it  lay,  and 
caught  against  a  truck  on  the  next  line. 


The  engine  was  going  very  slowly  and 
injured  person  apparently  did  not  see  U 
when  he  attempted  to  oroes  the  line. 

A  waggon  was  shunted  off  the  main  line  oa 
to  the  siding,  and  struokthe  deceased. 


Contusion  of  head  i 
Contusion  of  foot. 
Lacerationa 
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• 

Aooldents  due  to  Locomotives  registered 

IlTOUSTBt 

Injured  Pbbson. 

AccroENT.                                 ; 

No. 

Occupation. 

1 

8ez. 
(M. 
or 
F.) 

Age. 

Whether 

employed  as 

Child,  Young 

Person,  or 

Adult. 

Pate. 

t 
Causation.                       ' 

1 



f*> 

<^ 

(3) 

(4> 

(6) 

(6) 

(7> 

67 

Dock 

Locomotive 
guard. 

M. 

33 

Adult.. 

1000. 
September  1 

Caught  between  buffers        i 

68 

Iron      

Shunter  .. 

M. 

25 

Adult.. 

September  af 

Wheel  of  waggon  passed  over  his  toes    .. 

60 

Warehonae    .. 

Porter 

M. 

61 

Adult.. 

September  3 

Bailway  truck  forced  a  large  case  off 
lorry. 

eo 

Iron      ..  * 

Labourer.. 

M. 

10 

Adnlt.. 

Septembers 

Knocked  down  by  locomotive 

61 

Iron      

Shunter       and 
stoker  on  loco- 
motive. 

M. 

18 

Adult.. 

September  4 

Caught  between  buffers 

«3 

Iron  and  steel 

Traffic  foreman.. 

M. 

45 

Adult.. 

September  4 

Injured     person's   foot   dipped  during 
shunting  operations. 

63 

Boilway  carriages.. 

Engine  drivef  .. 

M. 

26 

Adult.. 

September  4 

Fell  off  small  yard  engine  on  to  metals  . ; 

•1 

SbipbuUding.. 

Bivetter  ..     '  .. 

M. 

60 

Adult.. 

September  4 

Struck  by  locomotive 

65 

Iron  and  6teel 

Crane  driver     .. 

M.. 

22 

Adult.. 

September  6 

Caught  between  buffers        i 

66 

Iron  and  steel 

Road  cleaner    .. 

M. 

68 

Adult.. 

September  6 

Bun  over  by  waggons ^ 

67 

Steel 

Fireman  .. 

M. 

20 

Adult.. 

September  7 

Knocked  off  engine  owing  to  being  caught 
by  cupola  runner. 

68 

Warehonae    .. 

Station  porter  .. 

M. 

23 

Adult.. 

September  8 

Door  of  carriage  struck  by  moving  train 

60 

Iron  and  steel 

Slagger    .. 

M. 

46 

Adult.. 

September  8 

Jammed  by  piece  of  slag  being  removed 
by  locomotive. 

70 

Iron  and  steel 

Locomotive  Ire- 
man. 

M. 

17 

Young  person 

September  8 

Chock  slipped :. 

■ 

T.- 
71 

Iron  and  steel 

Looomotive  fire- 
man. 

M. 

17 

Young  person 

September  10 

blast  furnace  dock. 

..     78 

Iron     •»       •• 

Fireman  .. 

M. 

31 

Adult.. 

September  10 

Jammed  between  buffers  of  truck  and 
bogie. 

78 

Engineering  .. 

Shunter  .. 

M. 

26 

Adult.. 

September  10 

Caught  between  buffers  of  yard  loco- 
motive and  truck. 

. 

74 

Dock 

Labourer.. 

M. 

60 

Adult.. 

September  11 

Knocked  off  plank  owing  to  a  waggop 
which  was  being  shunted  striking  it.  T 

76 

Dock 

Shunter  .. 

M. 

42 

Adult.. 

September  12 

Caught  between  buffers  of  waggons       .. 

'.     1§ 

Irooaadfllert 

Looomotive  sto- 
ker. 

M. 

18 

Adult.. 

Septembers 

Squeezed  between  iron  ore  barrow  and 
waggon. 

f      77 

Waretaone    .« 

Loader     ..      ,,. 

w. 

.97 

Adult...       ... 

September  14 

Locomotive  started  suddenly        ..       ;. 

78 

Shipbuilding.. 

Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

M. 

21 

Adult.. 

September  17 

Jammed  between  truck  and  locomotive  j. 

70 

Dock 

1 
Lurnman 

M. 

28 

Adult.. 

September  17 

Waggon  miFFed  points  and  was  derailed, 
knocking  a  horHO  on  injured  person. 

80 

Iron      

Bead  cleaner    .. 

Jf. 

60 

Adult.. 

September  20 

Knocked  down  by  locomotive       . .        i . 

81 

Iron  and  steel 

Labourer.. 

M. 

66 

Adult.. 

September  22 

Knocked  down  by  truck       .,       ..       ^. 

82 

Iron  and  steel 

Platelayer 

M. 

45 

Adult.. 

September  24 

Knocked  down  by  train        ..       ..       [. 

\ 

83 

Dock 

Rope-rrnner.    or 
shunter. 

M. 

30 

Adult.. 

September*24 

J 
Fell  on  Tails  and  was  run  over       . .       ',. 

84 

CarriagcB 

Labourer..  ;     .. 

^. 

•^ 

Adult..        .. 

September  25 

Door  of  waggon  fell 

86 

Dock 

Police  constable 

M. 

45 

Adult.. 

September  26 

Knocked  down  by  train  coming  out  it 

dOOKS. 

86 

Iron  and  steel 

Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

M. 

26 

Adult., 

September  28 

Fell  from  engine.. 

87 

Steel 

Vesselman 

M. 

31 

Adult.. 

September  29 

Canjrht  between   buffers  of  locomotive 
and  ladle  carriago. 

88 

Iron  and  steel 

Locomotive 

Sander. 

M. 

18 

Adult.. 

September  29 

Caught  between  tender  and  locomotive!. . 

! 

80 

Dock  construction.. 

Labourer..  •     .. 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

October  2    .. 

i 
Struck  by  locomotive j.. 

00 

Iron 

Brakesman 

M. 

22 

Adult.. 

Octobers*:. 

Bun  over  bywapgon *      L. 



..    -     . 

i 

. 
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firom  1st  July  to  31st  December,  1900— ^(yiitinued. 


No. 


AOOXDBNT. 


Fireeifle  employment  of  injured  person  at 
time  of  aooident. 

S!) 

Conpllng  waggons 

Standing  with  one  foot  on  the  rail  un- 
oonpling  waggons. 

Standing  beside  lorry 

Crossing  line 

Unconpling  waggons      

Putting  down  brake  of  waggon 

Driving  engine       

Going  to  work       '.. 

Oonpling  tmoks 

Gleaning  the  road 

Standing  on  locomotive 

Cleaning  carriage  window       

Assisting  at  removal  of  piece  of  slag 

Chocking  waggon 

Mounting  engine 

Coupling  waggons 

Shunting       

Stacking  rails        

Shunting  waggons 

Coupling  waggons 

Loading  a  waggon  with  iron 

t 

Firing  locomotive 

Holding  horse's  head  whilst  train  was 
paHsing. 

Crossing  line 

Labouring  at  tip 

Repairing  the  railway 

Shunting— riding  on  buffers 

Fastening  door  of  waggon       

Becording  number  of  waggons  on  an  in- 
coming train. 

Getting  down  from  engine      

Shunting  ladle  carriage 

Attending  to  locomotive 

Sitting  on  rails  at  supper        

Walking  between  rails 


Nature  and  extent  of  injury. 
m 


REMARga 


(10) 


68 
08 
08 
01 

03 
08 
04 
06 
00 
07 
08 
08 
70 
71 
78 
78 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
78 
80 
81 
82 

88 

84 
86 

80 
87 

88 
89 
00 


Contusion  of  hand. 

Severe  contusions  of  right  foot 

Contusion  of  legs. 

Fatal 


Laceration  and  contusion  of  finger 
of  left  hand. 


Contusions  of  knees  and  hands. 
ContusionH  of  right  knee  and  thigh. 
Contusion  of  side. 
Contusion  of  fingers  of  left  hand. 

Fatal  

Contusion  of  hip. 
Contusion  of  fingers  of  left  hand. 
Contusion  of  foot. 
Laceration  of  thumb 


Contusions  of  body  and  lacerations 
efface. 

Fatal. 

Contusion  of  leg. 

Laceration  of  chin. 

FataL 

Contusion  of  back. 

Severe  laceration  of  thumb. 

Contusion  of  legs. 

Fracture  of  leg. 

FataL 

Laceration  of  head. 

Loss  of  left  hand  except  thumb 

FataL 

Contusion  of  leg  and  ankle  .. 

Contusion  of  shoulder  and  hip. 

Sprain  of  ankle. 
Contusion  of  fingers. 

Contusion  of  legs. 
Dislocation  of  shoulder. 
Fatal. 


Lajured  person's  hand  was  too  tat  nv  th» 
coupling  stick. 


It  is  thought  the  deceased  was  attemptinr 
to  remove  his  barrow  dear  of  the  train. 


The  locomotive  was  at  rear  of  trais 
and  there  was  no  brakesman  on  the 
advancing  waggona 


The  waggon  was  struck  by  some  others 
which  were  shunted  by  a  locomotive. 


8602 


E 
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Aooidents  due  to  Looomotives  registered 


No. 


91 

92 
9S 
94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
lOlA 
lOS 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

110 

111 

112 

113 
114 

115 

116 

117 
118 
U9 

120 

m 


IMDUSTBT. 


q) 

Dock     .. 

Engineering  .. 
Iron  and  steel 
Iron 
Engineering  .. 

Iron 

Qas 

Iron 

Warehouse    . . 

Steel     .. 

Warehouse    .. 

Iron 

Dock     ..       .. 

Iron      ..       •• 

Dock     ..       ., 

Engineering  .. 

Bteel     ..       .. 

Iron  and  steel 

Dock     .. 

Soap     .. 

Engineering  .. 
Engineering  .. 

Steel     .. 
Iron  smelting 

Iron 

Dock     .. 

Steel     .. 

Iron 

Steel     ..       .. 

Dock     .. 
Iron  and  steel 


INJURED  PBBSON. 


Occupation. 


(2) 


Sex. 
(M. 
or 
F) 

(3) 


Age. 


(4) 


Whether 
employed  as 
Ohild,  Yoong 

Person,  or 
Adult. 

(5) 


ACOIDBMT. 


Date. 


(«) 


Shunter   .. 

Labourer 
Labourer. . 
Labourer 
Labourer 

Slag  tipper 

Boiler  scurf  er  .. 

Moulder  .. 

Assistant  brakes- 
man. 

Labourer.. 

Caster      .. 

Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

Fireman  .. 
Shunter  .. 
Porter  .. 
Sandman.. 


Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

Caller-off.. 


Qoods  porter    .. 

Waggon  maker.. 

Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

Labourer.. 


Cleaner    and 
shunter. 


Locomotive  fire- 
man. 


Teemer    .. 


Close  annealer  .. 


Locomotive  sto- 
ker. 

Brakesman 


Brakesman 


Foreman  coker.. 


M. 

26 

M. 

27 

M. 

75 

M. 

05 

M. 

86 

M. 

50 

M. 

17 

M. 

19 

M. 

20 

M. 

60 

M. 

38 

.M. 

SO 

M. 

69 

M. 

19 

M. 

48 

M. 

26 

M. 

22 

M. 

20 

M. 

89 

aL 

19 

M. 

62 

M. 

26 

M. 

68 

M. 

38 

M. 

27 

M. 

81 

M. 

84 

3L 

25 

M. 

80 

M. 

84 

M. 

86 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Toung  person 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 


1900. 
October  6 


I 


October  8  . . 
October  10  .. 
October  10  .. 
October  U  .. 

October  12  .. 
October  16  . . 
October  16 . . 
October  16  .. 
October  16  .. 
October  15  .. 
October  17  .. 
October  18  .. 
October  20  ... 
October  20  .. 
October  21  .. 
October  22  .. 
October  24  .. 
October  25  . . 

October  25  .. 

October  25  .. 
October  26  .. 

October  27  .. 
October  27  .. 

October  28  .. 

October  29  .« 

October  31  .. 
October  81  .. 
November   1 

November  2 
November    2 


Causation. 

_(7) 

Dummy  controlling  a  pair  of  trailing 
points  (through  which  a  train  was 
passing)  turned  over  when  the  last 
waggon  had  run  through  and  fell  on 
injured  person. 

Caught  between  locomotive  and  a  trestle 

Knocked  down  by  locomotive 

Knocked  down  by  waggon 

Crushed  between  cart  (struck  by  a  looo- 
motive)  and  a  heap  of  coaL 

Caught  between  buffers        

Caught  by  train  of  coke  waggons  . . 

Fell  under  wheels  of  locomotive   .. 

Caught  between  buffers  of  trucks  . 

Locomotive  struck  crane  which  swung 
round. 

Bun  over  by  locomotive        

Caught  between  buffers  of  engine  and 
truck. 

Struck  by  locomotive 

Caught  between  buffers  of  engine  and 
truck. 

Knocked  down  by  waggon 

Crane  handle  struck  by  cab  of  looomo- 
tive. 

Struck  by  axle  box 

Caught  between  engine  and  trucks 

Truck  was  struck  by  waggons  beiiur 
shunted,  causing  a  heavy  case  to  fUl 
upon  injured  person. 

Bun  over  by  waggons 

Caiight  by  waggon  being  shunted .  • 
Bun  over  by  waggons 

Knocked  down  by  locomotive 
Slag  bojie  passed  o'ver  his  foot 

Caught  between  engine  and  tracks 

Caught  between  buffers  owing  to  hand 
slipping  along  shunting  stick. 

Crushed  between  buffers 

Struck  by  patent  brake  on  waggon 

Crushed  between  locomotive  and  shaft 
alongside  rails. 

Crushed  between  waggons  which  oame 
off  the  line  owing  to  points  not  being 
quite  adjusted. 

Bun  over  by  trucks      
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from  1st  July  to  31st  December,  1900— continued. 


No. 


ACCIDBNT. 


Precise  employment  of  Injured  ];>er8on  at 
time  of  accident. 

$8) 

Taming  points       

Shuntlnff  waggons 

Walking  by  side  of  rails 

Passing  between  waggons        • 

Loadingcart 

Coupling  waggon  -vnd  locomotive     . . 

Grossing  incline 

Getting  ofT  truck 

Shunting  trucks 

Putting  a  bracket  on  a  steel  ladle 

Hooking  bogie  to  engine 

Coupling  truck  to  engine         

Shunting  trucks 

Uncoupling 

Crossing  the  rails 

Holding  crane  handle 

Uncoupling  waggons      

Coupling  trucks  to  engine        

Loading  goods  in  truck 

Loading  waggons 

Taking  a  barrow  out  of  the  way  of  waggon 
Shunting       

Crossing  railway  lines 

Shunting       

Coupling  trucks  to  engine        

Coupling  waggons 

Fastening  tarpaulin  slings  on  a  truck 

Standing  on  locomotive 

Sitting  on  locomotive 

Riding  on  buffers  during  shunting  operations 
Shunung       *• 


Nature  and  extent  of  injwy. 
(?) 


BB1ULKK& 


JML 


01 

92 
93 
94 
96 

96 

97 

96 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

lU 
112 

115 
114 

115 

116 

117 
118 
110 

120 
121 


Contusion  of  toe. 

Sprain  of  foot. 

Fatal. 

Slight  contusion  of  shoulder .. 

Contusion  of  leg. 

Laceration  of  face. 

Fatal 

Fracture  of  thigh. 

Contusion  of  chest 

Contusion  of  back. 

Contusion  of  foot 

Loss  of  part  of  left  hand. 

Loss  of  left  foot. 

Contusion  of  fingers  of  left  hand. 

Badly  shaken. 

Fracture  of  ann. 

Contusion  of  back. 

Contusion  of  thigh. 

Contusion  of  both  legs. 


The  engine  was  moving  slowly  at  the  time. 


Fatal. 


Fracture  of  thigh. 
Fatal. 

Laceration  of  foot. 
Contusion  of  foot. 

Severe  laceration  of  thumb 

Laceration  of  hand. 

Fatal 

Contusion  of  leg. 
Revere  contusion- of  feet. 

Contusions. 
Fatal 


Deceased  was  not  seen  near  the  incline  by 
the  pointsman  before  the  train  passed. 


Driver  of  looomotive  started  before  reoei^lng 
notice. 

It  was  not  possible  to  use  coupling  sticks,  the 
buffers  not  providing  a  point  for  leverage. 


Injured  person  attempted  to  get  in  moving 
waggon  and  fell  between  two  of  the 
waggons. 


Injured  person  used  a  coupling  stick,  but 
held  it  too  short. 
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Aooldents  due  to  Looomotives  registered 


No. 


TaUUBOLJ. 


g) 

Iron      

Bngliieeriiig  .. 

Iron      

Gas       

StMl 

Bztmotion  of  metal 

Dook 

Do«k 

Qas      

Steel     

Iron  and  fteel 

Steel     

Iron  and  iteel 

Dook 

Steel 

WarehoiMe    .. 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron      

Oonstrnotion  of 
building. 

Iron  smelting 

Steel 

Wbarf 

Iron  and  steel 
Shipbuilding.. 
Dock 

Engineering  .. 

Iron      

Dock 

Iron  and  steel 
Engineering  .. 

Steel 

Steel 

Iron      

Steel     

Brewing  and  malting 


INJUBBD  PBB80N. 


Ooonpatlon. 


Sex. 

(M. 
or 
P.) 

(8) 


Age. 


(4) 


Whether 
employed  as 
Child,  xoung 

Person,  or 
Adnlt 

(B) 


AOOIDXNT. 


(6) 


Oansation. 

(7) 

Oanght  between  bnffers  of  trucks. . 

Hand  oanght  between  guard  and  sprag . . 

Knocked  down  by  locomotive 

Struck  by  looomotive 

Oanght  between  buff ers        

Bun  over  by  looomotive  and  waggons    .. 

EInocked  down  by  looomotiye 

Orushed  between  buff  ers      

Foot  came  in  contact  with  wheel . . 

Jumped  from  moving  locomotive  .. 

Caught  by  waggons  on  junction  road     • . 

Crushed  between  truck  and  bogie 

Crushed  between  buffer  plate  and  waU  .. 

Caught  between  buffers  of  trucks 

Crushed  between  buffers 

Thrown  out  of  truck  by  impact  of  another 
truck.  , 

Crushed  between  buffers  of  engine  and 
waggon. 

Caught  between  buffers  of  waggons 

EInocked  down  by  train        

Crushed  between  looomotive  and  electric 
light  poles. 

Caught  between  buffers  of  trucks. . 

Knocked  down  by  looomotive 

Crushed  between  buffers      

Slipped  and  was  caught  by  waggon  wheel 

Rope  by  which  locomotive  was  drawing 
trucks  slipped  and  iron  hook  struck  his 
wrist. 

Locomotive  struck  truck  he  was  attending 

Caught  by  bogie 

Collision  of  engine  with  rear  of  train     .. 

Caught  by  locomotive  crane 

Ladder  knocked  down  by  locomotive    •« 

Caught  between  buffers  of  locomotive 
and  truck. 

Caught  by  slag  bogie 

Slipped  from  buffer 

Knooked  down  by  locomotive 
Knocked  down  by  locomotive      •• 


US 

134 
126 
186 
127 
128 
189 
ISO 
131 
1S2 
1S3 
134 
136 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
143 
143 
144 
146 
146 

147 
148 
149 
150 
161 
163 
168 
164 
155 
156 


Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

Looomotive  flr^ 


Locomotive 
brakesman. 

Labourer 


Labourer  and 
stoker. 

Message  boy     .. 

Labourer 

Labourer 

Coke   waggon 
emptier. 

Locomotive  flr^ 
man. 

Night  traflio  fore- 
man. 

Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

Pitman    .. 

Dock  labourer  .. 

MiUwright 

Porter 

Locomotive  latch- 
man. 

Shunter   .. 

Bope runner 

Bope  runner     .. 

Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

Teemer  .. 
Painter  .. 
Engine  boy 
Teemer    .. 

Apprentice       in 
fitter's  shop. 

Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

Pilot  shunter    .. 

Labourer.. 

Driller     .. 

Locomotive  fire- 
man. 

Locomotive  fire- 
man 

Traffic   manager 

Labourer.. 

Fitter 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Young  person 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult- 
Young  person 
Young  person 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Young  person 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Aduit.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 


1900. 
Novembers 


November  6 
November  6 
November  6 
November  6 
November  7 
November  8 
November  0 
November  11 
November  13 
November  13 
November  13 
November  14 
November  16 
November  16 
November  16 
November  17 
Novembei;  17 
November  19 
November  80 
November  81 
November  81 
November  38 
November  33 
November  23 

November  84 
November  84 
November  84 
November  26 
November  88 
November  29 
November  39 
November  30 
November  30 
December    1 
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from  1st  July  to  Slst  December,  IQOO—continysd. 

No. 

AOCroBNT. 

PreciM  employment  of  injured  person  at 
time  of  accident 

Nature  and  extent  of  injury. 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

122 

Coupling  trucks 

Laceration  of  finger 

It  was  not  posaible  to  use  coupling  stioks,  the 
buffers  not  providing  a  point  for  leverage. 

123 

Putting  a  sprag  in  wheel  of  waggon . . 

Loss  of  finger  of  right  hand. 

124 

Bemoving  slag  from  blast  furnace    . . 

Fatal 

126 

Stepping  In  front  of  locomotive 

Laceration  of  cheek. 

126 

Proceeding  to  pull  round  curve 

Contusion  of  abdominal  muscles. 

127 

Creeping  under  waggons          

Fatal 

Injured  person  had  been  cautioned  to  keep 
clear  of  the  waggon  way. 

128 

Cleaning  the  points  on  railway 

Laceration  of  scalp. 

120 

Writing  while  leaning  on  a  buffer     . . 

Fatal 

130 

Getting  on  waggon  attached  to  the  loco- 
motive. 

Contusion  of  left  heel 

131 

About  to  lift  a  pair  of  points 

Sprain  of  ankle. 

133 

Standing  on  step  of   locomotive,  super- 
tntenmng  trafBc. 

Contusion  of  both  thighs. 

133 

Standing  near  the  line,  engaged  in  shunting 
operations. 

Fatol 

X 

13i 

Biding  on  locomotive  crane 

Contusion  of  right  foot. 

136 

Pushing  a  loaded  waggon  along 

Severe  contusion  of  shoulder. 

136 

Coupling        

Contusion  of  hip  and  buttock. 

137 

Loading  goods  on  to  truck       

Slight  laceration  of  scalp. 

1 

138 

Latching        

Severe  contusion  of  two  fingers  of 
left  hand. 

138 

Coupling  waggons 

Laceration  of  finger. 

140 

Directing  trai&c 

Fatal. 

141 

Standing  on  the  locomotive 

Contusion  of  left  hip. 

142 

Coupling  tiTicka 

Contusion  of  fingers. 

. 

143 

Teeming  coals  into  ship 

Contusion  of  elbow. 

144 

Letting  go  the  brake  on  a  waggon    . . 

Severe  contusion  of  right  hand. 

115 

Coupling  waggons 

Contusion  of  ankle  and  shin. 

146 

Assisting  to  bring  some  trucks  to  the  coal 
hopper. 

Contusion  of  wrist. 

147 

Conveying  goods  Into  shop  on  a  truck 

Contusion  of  leg. 

148 

Setting  bogie  Into  position  with  locomotive 

Contusion  of  thumb. 

149 

Standing  on  footplate 

Contusion  of  thighs. 

150 

Endeavouring  to  step  on  crane  after  turning 
the  points. 

Contusion  uf  fool 

161 

Working  in  repairing  shed       

Contusion  of  foot. 

152 

Sandingrails 

Contusion  of  hand. 

153 

Coupling  slag  bogles       

Contusion  of  wrist  and  bums. 

154 

Biding  on  buffer  directing  shunting  opera- 
tions. 

Sprain  of  knee. 

156 

Spragging  wheel  of  crane  near  the  line 

Amputation  of  toes  of  right  foot. 

166 

Crossing  the  line  in  front  of  engine  shod    . 

Fracture  of  rib. 
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Aoddents  due  to  Looomotlves  Registered 


No. 


iNDTTflTBT. 


(1) 

Iron      

Warebonae    .. 

Iron      

Iron  and  steel 

Iron      

Shipbuilding.. 

Qas       

Iron 

Steel 

Chemicals 

Iron      

Machines 
Engineering  .. 
Shipbuilding.. 

Iron      

Iron      

Engineering  .. 

Engineering  .. 

Oopper 

Print,    bleach    and 
dye  works. 

Warehouse    .. 

Iron      

Iron      


INJURED  PBBSON. 


Occupation. 


Sex. 
(M. 
or 
F.) 

(3) 


▲ge. 
(4) 


Whether 
employed  as 
Child,  Young 

PeraoD,  or 
Adult 

(5) 


▲CCIDXNT. 


Date. 
(6) 


Causation. 


G) 


187 
1S8 
159 

leo 

161 

m 

164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 

174 
176 
176 
177 
178 
179 


Locomotive  fire- 
man 

Porter      .. 

Shunter  .. 

Locomotive 

stoker. 

Btdlway  guard.. 

Iron-flhlfter 

Shunter  .. 

Shunter  .. 

Steam     pipe 
coverer. 

Bricklayer's 
labourer. 

Fitter      .. 

Furnaoeman     .. 

Greaser   .. 

Iron-shifter 

Labourer      and 
stoker. 

Engine  driver  .. 
Fitter 

Labourer.. 

Locomotive 

stoker. 

Worker  in    dye 
house. 

Caller  off.. 
Locomotive  flre- 


Looomotive  fire- 
man. 


M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Young  person 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 


1900. 
December  3 


December  4 
December  6 
December  7 
December  7 
December  7 
December  7 
December  8 
December  10 
December  12 
December  12 
December  12 
December  13 
December  14 
December  16 
December  18 
December  18 

December  18 
December  20 
December  20 
December  21 
December  21 
December  24 


Caught  between  engine  and  waggon 

Caught  between  b  offers  of  waggons 

Bv  scotch  which  was  being  placed  under 
locomotive  wheeL 

Caught  between  wheel  of  locomotive  and 
splash  board. 

Fell  from  and  was  run  over  by  waggon  . . 
Struck  by  buffer  of  locomotive 

Caught  by  wheel  of  bogie 

Caught  between  waggons 

Overhead  crane  wheel  passed  over  his 


Locomotive     struck     barrow     he    was 
wheehng  and  threw  him  down. 

Escape  of  nteam  from  locomotive . . 

Crushed  between  waggons  .. 

Caught  by  wire  rope  for  hauling  trucks, 

Steam  crane  ran  over  his  foot 

Fell  and  was  run  over  by  locomotive 

Caught  between  buffers 


Steam  from  new  engine  that  was  being 
tested  forced  off  the  temporary  blow- 
off  pipe. 

Bun  over  by  waggon 

Caught  by  engine        

Knocked  down  by  engine 

Caught  between  buffer  and  casting 
Caught  between  wall  and  locomotive    . . 
Fell  between  engine  and  waggons 
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from  l6t  July  to  3l8t  December,  1900— contintMd. 


Noi 

ACOIDKNT. 

time  of  accident 

Nature  and  extent  of  injury. 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

157 

GoapliDg  waggons 

Oontusion  of  fingers. 

16B 

Goveriog  a  waggon         

Laceration  of  hand. 

159 

Placing  scotch  under  wheel 

Laceration  of  thumb. 

169 

Cleaning  wheel  of  loooooiotlve 

Fracture  of  bone  of  left  hand. 

161 

Standing  on  buffer  of  waggon 

Fatal. 

162 

Oonpling  waggon  to  engine 

Oontusion  of  leg. 

16S 

Shifting  points       

Laceration  of  finger     ..       *. 

Used  his  hand  instead  of  a  rod  to  adjust  the 
points. 

16i 

Shunting      

Oontusion  of  foot. 

166 

Attending  to  steam  pipes         

Loss  of  right  hand. 

166 

Wheeling  barrow  across  the  line 

Contusion  of  leg. 

167 

Driving  locomotive         

Scalds  of  face  and  neck         ••       •« 

The  engine  cover  was  torn  off  owing  Uy 
contact  with  the  Jib  of  a  hydraulic  crane. 

168 

Wheeling  a  barrow  of  slag  from  the  furnace 
across  the  line. 

Oontusion  of  body. 

169 

Standing  too  near  railway  line 

Oontusion  of  leg. 

170 

Assisting  to  rack  bars 

Fracture  of  left  foot 

The*  crane  driver  mistook  the  signal  which 
was  given  him. 

171 

Standing  on  step  of  locomotive 

Fracture  of  toes  of  left  foot. 

173 

Disengaging   the   looked   springs  of   the 

Oontusion  of  arm. 

178 

Uncoupling  tender  from  engine 

Fracture  of  left  leg 

The  temporary  blow-off  pipe  had  been 
insecurely  fastened. 

174 

Coupling  waggons 

Oontusion  of  toe. 

175 

Attempting  to  sit  on  buffer  of  truck  in  front 
of  engine  and  slipped  off. 

Fracture  of  left  leg  and  laceration 
of  scalp. 

176 

Walking  on  railway  lines         

Fatal 

177 

Getting  over  a  waggon 

Oontusion  of  foot. 

178 

Shunting  waggons 

Oontusion  of  sides. 

179 

Shunting       

Fracture  of  arm. 
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APPEN 

Accidents  reported  by  Certifying  Surgeons  as  due  to  Flying  of 


No. 


INDUSTBT. 


(1) 


INJURBD  PBB80N. 


Occupation. 
(2) 


Sex. 

(M.    ' 
or 
F.) 


Age 


(3) (4) 


Whether 
employed  as 
Child,  Young 

Person,  mr 
Adolt. 

(5) 


ACCIDENT. 


Date. 


(6) 


Causation. 


Orisrin. 

(7) 


Same  or 
other  loom. 


(8) 


17 
18 

19 
20 

21 


94 
25 

26 
27 


30 

SI 
S2 


34 

36 

36 


Cotton  , 


Cotton  , 


Worsted 
Cotton  .. 


Cotton  . 
Cotton  . 

Wool  . 
Cotton  . 

Cotton  . 

Cotton  . 

Cotton  . 
Jute 

Cotton  , 
Cotton  , 
Cotton  . 
Wool    . 


Flax 
Wool 


Worsted 
Cotton  .. 


Wool  . 
Cotton  . 
Cotton  , 
Cotton  . 
Cotton  . 


Worsted 


Cotton  . 
Cotton  . 
Wool     , 

Wool     . 

Wool  . 
Cotton  . 
Cotton  . 


Cotton  .. 
Cotton  .. 


Weaver 


Weaver  . 

Weaver  .. 
Weaver's  helper 

Weaver  . . 

Weaver  . . 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  . . 

Weaver  . . 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  .. 
Weaver's  helper 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  . . 


Weaver  .. 
Weaver    . . 

Trolley  boy 
Loom  tackier   .. 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  . . 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  . . 

Weaver    . . 

Weaver  .. 
Weaver  . . 
Weaver    .. 

Weaver    . . 

Weaver    .. 
Weaver's  helper 
Weaver    . . 


Cotton Weaver 

Weaver 


Weaver 


F. 


26 


17 
IS 
41 
26 


35 

30 

13 
30 

38 
21 
16 
32 
18 

21 

33 
20 
45 

47 

18 
15 
18 

30 

53 

35 


Adult.. 


Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Young  person 

Young  i>erson 
Adult.. 


Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Young  person 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Young  person 
Young  person 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 


Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Young  person 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Young  person 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Young  person 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 


1900. 
May  28 


June  19 

June  25 
June  27 

June  27 
June  28 


June  28 
June  28 

July  2 

July  2 

Julys 
July  6 

July  7 
July  16 
July  18 
July  23 


July  25 
July  30 

July  30 
July  31 

July  31 

August  1  .. 

August  16  . . 

August  22  .. 

August  23  .. 

August  28    .. 

August  SO  .. 
August  31  . . 
September  4 

September  7 

September  21 
September  31 
September  26 

September  27 
September  28 

September  29 


Bottom  plate  of  shuttle  box 
became  partly  unscrewed. 

Heald  cord  broke 

Heald  broke 


Weight  holding  threads  taut 


Veighth 
f efi  off. 


Picker  of  loom  broke 


Piece  of  viraste  in  threads  of 
warp. 


Loose  end 


Picker  of  loom  broke 


Looaoends 


Pin  of  box  swill  broke  caus- 
ing swill  to  come  off. 


Dropped  thread 


Defective  tappet 
Broken  end 


Treadle  band  broke 


Threads  of  warp  broke 

Lock  stud  for  shuttle  box 
worked  loose. 


Same 


Same 

Adjoining. 
Adjoining. 

Same 


Adjoining., 
Adjoining.. 

Same 

Adjoining. 

Same 
Adjoining. 

Same 
Adjoining. 
Adjoining. 
Same 


Same 
Adjoining. 


Crank    arm    at   box   end 
worked  loose. 


Adjoining. 

Same 

Same        ..  j 
Adjoining.. 
Same 
Adjoining.. 

Adjoining.. 

Same 
Same 
Same 

Same 

Same 

Adjoining.. 

Adjoining.. 

Adjoining.. 
Adjoining.. 

Same 
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DIX  20. 
Shuttles  regrlstered  firom  1st  July  to  31st  Deoember,  1900. 


AOOIDSNT. 


No. 


Pteoise  emploTxnent  of  injured  person  at 
time  of  accident. 


(»> 

Weaving        

Walking  past  loom  

Weaying        

Threading  shuttle  while  standing  between 
two  looms. 

Weaving        

Weaving        

Weaving        

Stooping  whilst  weaving         

Weaving        

Drawing  twist  in 

Stooping  to  lift  up  a  cop 

Kneeling  on  floor 

Weaving  .. 

Stooping  while  drawing  the  yam    . . 

Weaving        ..       ..       

Weaving        

Weaving        

Weaving        

Unloading  trolley 

Shedding  a  loom  which  was  out  of  order  . . 

Stopping  loom        

Weaving        

Weaving        

Bending  over  loom '  .. 

Gathering  up  end  of  pieoe       

Weaving        

Weaving        

Weaving        

Standing  dose  to  loom 

Weaving        

Weaving        

Sweeping  between  looms        

Weaving  

Starting  loom         

Weaving        •• 

Weaving        .*       


Nature  and  extent  of  injury. 
(10) 


Guard 


Speed 

of 

loom 

in  picks 


(U) 


lute. 
(12) 


Other. 
(13) 


Loss  of  sight  of  left  eye 


Incised  wound  on  frontal  bone 

Contusion  of  lower  lip  and  gums  . . 
Contusion  of  right  eye 


Wound  on  left  side  of  head  . . 

Contusion  of   left  eye— vision  un- 
affected. 


Graze  of  cheek  just  below  eye 
Scalp  wound       


Lower  lip  !cut  and  a  front  tooth 
knocked  out. 

Contusion  of    right     elbow    with 
neuritis  of  ulna  nerve. 

Contusion  of  left  eyeball 

Wound  of  neck  behind  right  ear  . . 


LosH  of  lef t  eye 

Contusion  of  inner  side  of  right  eye 
Contusion  of  left  eyelid 
Laceration  of  left  temple     . . 


Laceration  of  left  forearm    .. 
Contusion  of  hand       

Contusion  of  left  side  of  head 
Laceration  of  eyelid 

Laceration  of  wrist 

(Contusion  of  left  side  of  head 
Lip  cut  and  front  teeth  knocked  out 
Contusion  of  right  side  of  fftoe 
Contusion  of  right  cheek 

Laceration  of  scalp 

Laceration  of  chin       

Lossofeye 

Laceration  of  flnger 

(Contusion  of  left  temple 

Laceration  of  mouth 

Laceration  of  elbow 

Slight  cut  on  face  near  right  eye   . . 

Loss  of  right  eye 

Loss  of  left  eye 

Bupture  of  blood  vessel  of  arm 


No 


Yes..       .. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Defective.. 

Off  at  time 
of  acci- 
dent 

Yes.. 

No  ..       .. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes- 
Yes.. 


Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Off  at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Yes.. 
No  .. 

No  .. 

Off  at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 


Affixed  since 
accident. 

Yes.. 

Yes..       . 

No  ..       . 


Defective . 

Yes..  . 
Yes..  . 
Yes..       . 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Yes.. 


ISO 


aoo 

168 
184-156 

160 
180 


90 

AUttle 
over  80. 

196 


186 


214 
126 


200 

1M-1S6 

136 

78 


160 
62 

42 

160 

72 
200 

170-180 
136 

140-160 

123 

148 
196 
77 

120 

103 
180 
140 

170 
160 

190 


Firm  agreed  to  pay  in- 
jured  person  £116  and 
all  expenses,  and  at 
subsequent  prosecu- 
tion were  fined  li. 
and  14t.  costs. 


Occupier  land  foremen 
cautioned  to  keep  a 
better  look-out  and 
to  afiix  notices. 


Injured  person  would 
not     have     been 
wounded  had  she  no 
been  stooping. 


H.  M.  Inspector  re- 
marked that  these 
slow  woollen  looms 
have  not  hitherto 
been  considered  dan- 
gerous, but  all  will 
soon  be  guarded 
throughout  the  dis- 
trict 


Injured  person  had  her 
face  on  a  level  with 
the  cloth  at  time  of 
accident 

Firm  prosecuted. 


The  shuttles  being  laroe 
and  heavy  are  rarely 
thrown  upwards. 

A  good  guard  was 
afterwards  fixed. 


Injured  person  was  of 
small  stature  and 
hence  was  struck  in 
face. 
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Aooidents  due  to  Fljrinff  of  Shuttles  regristered 


Vhk 


87 


99 
40 
41 

42 
48 


44 
46 


48 
60 
61 

68 
6< 

54 


66 

66 
67 

68 
68 

60 

61 
62 
68 
64 
66 

66 
67 

68 

69 


iNDIin'MT* 


fl). 

OotlOB  .• 

Ootton  .. 

Wool  .. 
Ootloii .. 
FIaz 

Flax  .. 
Flax 


Flftx 

Ck>UoD  .. 
Ck>ttoD  .. 
Flax 

Wonted 
Ck>ttoD  .. 
Flax  .. 
Cotton  .. 

Ootton  .. 
Cotton  .. 
Ootton  .. 

Wool  .. 
Jute  .. 
Ootton  .. 

Cotton  .. 
Wonted 

Ootton  .. 

Wonted 
Ootton  .. 
Ootton  .. 
Ootton  .. 
Ootton  .. 

Ootton  .. 
Flax     .. 

Wonted 
Ootton  .. 


INJUBSD  PBBaON. 


Occupation. 

(f) 


Bex. 

(M. 
or 
F.) 

(9) 


Wesvor 

Weaver    .. 

Weaver 

Weavef^i  heliMr 
Weaver 

Weaver   .. 
Weaver    .. 


Weaver 

Weaver 
Weaver 
Weaver 

Weaver 
Weaver 
Weaver 
Weaver 

Weaver 
Weaver 
Weaver 


Weaver  .. 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  .» 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  .. 

Tenter  •• 
Weavei^e  helper 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver's 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  .. 

Weaver  . . 


F. 
IL 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 


M. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
M. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 


▲ge. 
(4) 


Whether 
employed  ai 


Fenon,  or 
Adult. 

(6) 


AOOIDBRT. 


(6) 


Origin. 
(7) 


Adult.. 
Young  person 
Adult.. 


AduU.. 


Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Young  penon 


Adult.. 
Young  peieon 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult..       .. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Young  person 
Young  person 
Adult.. 

Young  person 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 


1900. 
Ootoherl    .. 

Ootoher4   .. 

Oetoher6   .. 

Oet6berl6.. 

OetoherlS.. 

OotoheraO.. 

October  SS.. 

October  3S.. 

OotoberaO  .. 

October  28  .. 

October  90  .. 

November  2 

November  6 

November   5 

November   8 

November   8 

November  10 

Novembers 

November  14 

November  14 

November  16 

November  20 

November  31 

November  28 

November  24 

November  29 

December  1.. 

December  12 

December  12 

December  12 

December  12 

December  14 

December  21 

Top  of  nop  wae  neoked 


Bfoheaend 


Threads  of  warp  broke 


Def eetlve  pidker 
Picking  strap  broke  .. 


Defective  pieker  and  broken 
twist 


Picking  ball  became  loose  .. 


Same  or 
olherloom. 

(8) 


Adjoining., 


Adjoining.. 
Adloiaiiv.. 


Jute  root  in  yam 


Shuttle  box,  Just  fixed  on 
loom,  was  not  quite  in 
position. 


Screw    at   end   of 
worked  loose. 

Buffer  strap  broke 


shuttle 


Loom  was  **  slack  gaited  "  . . 

Ndw  warp  — threads  were 
not  quite  taut 


Thread  broke 

Loss    of  pin  from  shuttle 
box. 


Broken  picker  at  one  end  of 
loom,  and  too  tight  pick- 
ing band  at  other  end. 


Adjoining* 

Adjoining . 

Same 

Adjoining., 


Same 
Same 
Adjoining. 

Adjoining. 

Same 

Same 


Same 

Adjoining. 

Same 

Same 
Adjoining. , 

Same 

Adjoining.. 
Adjoining.. 
Adjoining.. 
Adjoining.. 
Same 

Adjoining.. 
Adjoining.. 

Adjoining.. 
Same 


There  were  also  four  accidents 
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from  1st  July  to  Slst  December,  lOOO—conhniMd. 


No, 


AOOIDBIIT. 


Predw  emidoymeot  of  Injured  penon  at 
time  of  aoddent 


(W 

Weaving        

Passing  down  broad  alley  in  shed 

Standing  at  side  of  loom.. 

Starting  loom        

Weaving        

FiUing  a  shuttle 

Weaving       .•       


Nature  and  extent  of  injury. 
(10) 


Bemabks. 


Guard 
used. 


(11) 


Speed 

of 

loom 

in  picks 

minut 
(12) 


Other. 
(IS) 


9! 


54 


Weaving        

Weaving        

Attempting,  to  catch  shuttle .  ..  . 
Weaving        

Weaving 

Shuttling  a  cop      

Weaving        

Standing atloomdrawing ends  in 

Passing  loom  

Weaving       

Weaving        


Standing  at  end  of  loom 

Weaving        

Standing  near  loom  whilst  shuttle  box  was 
being  fixed. 

Stooping  to  pick  up  a  cop        

Turning  his  loom  back 

Weaving        

Weaving        

Weaving        

Passing  loom  

Stooping  whilst  weaving         

Stooping  whilst  weaving 

Examining  the  cloth  on  loom 

Weaving        

Weaving        

Weaving        


Contusion  of  comer  of  eye  .. 

OontiMion  of   forehead   and  oon- 
ousBlon. 

(Contusion  of  right  side  of  sealp 

Contusion  of  face  under  left  eye 

Contusion  of  thorax    .. 


Severe  contusion  of  forehead 
Incised  wound  of  left  temple . 


Yes. 

No  . 

Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No  . 

No  . 


170 


163 


84 
180 
170 


140 


Ijaoeration  of  nose 

Laceration  of  fore-arm . . 
Laceration  of  finger 
Laceration  of  face 

Contusion  of  nose 
Laoised  wound  of  forebead   .. 
Contusion  of  cheek 
(Concussion  of  the  brain 

Contusion  of  nose 

Centxvlon  of  cheek 

Probable  loss  of  sight  of  right  eye 


No 


100 


Yes..       .. 

180 

Yes..       .. 

184 

Off  a*  lime 
of    acci- 
dent 

160 

Yee..       .. 

90 

Yes..       .. 

140 

Yes.. 

140 

Yes..       .. 

170 

Yes..       .. 

160 

Yes..       .. 

188 

Yes..       .. 

186-1» 

Graze  of  temple 

Contusion  of  face         

Laceration  of  forehead         

(TontuBion  of  nose         

Contusion  of  right  elbow 

Laceration  of  mouth 

Contusion  of  cheek       

Nerve  of  arm  injured  slightly 
Contusion  of  face  below  right  eye  . . 

Contusion  of  eyelid      

Loss  of  rl^ht  eye  . .       ••    .    •• 

Laceration  of  upper  lid  of  right  eye 
Contusion  of  forehead 

Contusion  of  face         

Laceration  of  head       


Yes.. 

00-100 

Yes..       .. 

64 

Yes..       .. 

170 

Yes..       .. 

180 

Off  at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Yes..       .. 

90 
193 

Yes..       .. 

120 

No..        .. 

170 

Yes..       .. 

120 

Yes..       .. 

196 

Yes..       .. 

140 

Yes..       .. 

183 

Yes..       .. 

160 

Yes.. 

06 

Yes.. 

190 

The  guards  were  placed 
too  high  on- the  reed 
cap. 


There  was  in  addition 
to  the  guard  a  wire 
screen  at  end  oC  loom. 


HJL  Lsepeeftor  re- 
marked that  these 
slow  damask  looms, 

•  with  haroass  mount- 
ing, had  hitherto 
been  considered  safe 
without  guards,  but 
in  view  of  this  acoi- 

.  dent  he  had  requested 
firm  to  procure  a  few 
proteotorswith  a  view 
to  their  general 
adoption. 


There  waa  in  addition  t  o 

the    guard    a    wire 

.  screen  at  end  of  loom. 


The  warp  was  newly 
stretched,  and  only 
.  one  pick  was  wetted, 
only  one-third  of  the 
warp  was  held  down 
by  the  weft,  and  the 
first  two  picks  being 
thrown  by  power  the 
belt  was  jerked  off  the 
fast  pulley  and  the 
whole    machine 


Screens  recommended. 


The    loom   was  after- 
.  wards  dismantled. 


due  to  other  action  of  shuttles. 
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APPEN 


Aooldents  reported  to  Inspectors  as  due  to   Electric 


No. 


INDUBTBT. 


(1) 


INJITBBD  PEBSOM. 


Occupation. 


(2) 


8ez. 
(M. 
or 
P.) 

(3) 


Age. 
(4) 


Whether 
emploTed  as 
ChUd.  Young 

PeraoD,  or 
Adult 

(5) 


aooidbht. 


Date. 


(6) 


Oaiuation. 


(7) 


2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
0 
10 
U 
12 
IS 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 


Shipbuilding.. 

Shipbuilding.. 
Locomotlyes  .. 

Shipbuilding.. 


Generation  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Electrical  engineer- 
ing. 

Oilcloth 


Bngineering  .. 
Railway  carriages . 
Shipbuilding.. 
Engineering  .. 
Machines 
Machines 
Engineering  .. 


Ordnanoe 

Machines 

Steel     

Iron  and  steel 

Generation  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Bngineering  .. 

Generation  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Shipbuilding.. 

Engineering  .. 
Engineering  .. 
Iron  and  steel 


Electrician 


Plater      .. 

Electric       lamp 
trimmer. 

Apprentice  elec- 
trician. 

Dynamo    atten- 
dant. 

Apprentice  eleo- 
trician. 

Mechanic 


Tester      .. 

Labourer.. 

Mechanic. 

Electrician 

Wireman.. 

Wireman.. 

Fitter 

Turner     .. 

Turner     .. 

Labourer.. 

Turner     .. 

Crane  driver 

Electrician       in 
charge. 

Labourer.. 

Gleaner    .. 

Apprentice     en- 
gineer. 

Electrician 

Labourer.. 

Labourer.. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 


43 

26 
37 
45 
SO 
26 
22 
38 
24 

28 
23 

28 
32 
25 

18 

19 

18 

33 

38 
35 


Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Young  person 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 


1900. 
June  28 


July  17 
July  22 


July  80 

September  15 

September  19 

September  24 

September  28 
September  28 

October  2.. 

October  8.. 
October  12  .. 
October  13  .. 
October  28  .. 
October  31  .. 

November  8 

November  8 

November  9 

November  10 

November  12 

November  28 
November  30 

December  14 

December  17 
December  19 
December  19 


Arm  caught  against  fuse,  causing  short 
circuit  and  flash. 

Electric  flash  caused  by  wire  breaking  .. 


Flash  from  motor  switch 
Flash  from  bar    .. 


Spark  from  electric  fuse 


Glare  of  electric  light 
Wire  fused.. 
Wirefused.. 
Wire  fused.. 


Explosion  of  an  electric  hand-lamp 
Flash  from  a  small  motor 
Steel  foot-rule  oaught  switch-box .. 
Contact  of  key  with  a  wire  .. 
Contact  with  a  "Uve"  terminal     .. 

Wire  fused,  causing  short  circuit  .. 
Oil-can  oaught  the  bed  of  dynamo 


Contact  of  an  iron  rod  with  an  eleotrio 
wire  for  lighting  purposes. 
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DIX   21. 


Shook  registered  from  Ist  July  to  81st  Deoember,  1900. 


No. 


▲OGIDSMT. 


Pf6olM  enDpIuyinoiit  of  lnjimd  ponon  at 
time  of  aooldanl 

g) 

nxlngfnfle 

Workinff  at  roUen 

Switching  CD  electric  light      

Fixing  electric  flttingB 

Adjusting  one  of  the  carbons  below  the 
bnuh  of  a  motor  generator. 

Handling  the  rwitch       

Behind  a  swltehboaid  iawing  a  bar;  he 
accidentally  touched  another  bar. 

Oonneoting 

Working  at  capstan  rope         

Working  at  watertight  door 

Working  at  two  eleotrio  wires 

Fixing  fnse 

Fixing  fuse 

Using  portable  eleotrie  light 

Flaoing  a  ping  attached  to  eleotrio  hand- 
lamp  in  a  wall  socket. 

Looking  np  gun  tnbe      

Putting  oil  ring  in 

Stopping  his  lathe 

Fixingfnse 

Beconnecting  one  of  the  circuits 

Putting  in  the  plug  for  electric  lamp 
Bemoving  oil-can  from  dynamo 

OoupUng  wire  to  switchboard 

Gleaning  lamp        

Moving  lamp  

Shifting  a  plank  with  a  long  iron  rod 


Nature  and  extent  of  Injury. 


(•) 


BBKABSSi 


cm 


Eyeball  burnt 

Hand  burnt 
Byes  injured. 

Hand  burnt 

Both  hands  burnt,  and  shock. 

Hand  burnt 

Face  and  eyes  scorched. 

Hand  burnt 
Eye  injured. 
Fingers  burnt 
Both  hands  burnt 
Byes  injured. 
Hand  and  wrist  burnt 
Wrist  burnt 
Eyes  burnt 


Face  and  hand  burnt   .. 
Keok  burnt 
Fingers  burnt. 
Hand  slightly  burnt 
Fatal. 

Fingers  burnt. 
Forearm  burnt 

Face  and  hands  burnt 

Forehead  bruised,  and  shock. 

Finger  burnt 

Bib  fractured      


Explosion  due  to  defeotlTe  cabls. 


The  eleotrie  currents  in  this  faotorr  wi 
all  at  low  pressure,  the  Toltage  being  260, 
alterpating.  The  wire  was  about  28  fftet 
from  the  ground. 
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FACTOBIES  AND  WORKSHOPS:    ANNTTAL  BEPORT  FOR  1900. 

APPEN 
Aooldents  reported  by  Certifying  Surgeons  as  due 


INDUSTBT. 

Injured  Pbbson. 

ACOroENT. 

No. 

Occupation. 

Pex. 
(M. 
or 
F.) 

Age. 

Whether 
employed  as 
Child.  Young 

Person,  or 
Adult 

Date. 

Causation. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7> 

1 

Warehouse    .. 

Boiler  cleaner  .. 

M. 

14 

Young  person 

1900. 
May  30        .. 

Hand  caught  on  grindstone 

' 

2 

Machines       ..       .. 

Grinder   .. 

M. 

32 

Adult.. 

June  6 

Tool  became  fixed  between  grindstone 
and  rest 

S 

Blacksmiths  .. 

Labourer.. 

M. 

19 

Adult.. 

June  14 

Thumb  caught  between  grindstone  and 
piece  of  iron. 

4 

Engineering  .. 

Machinist 

M. 

18 

Adult.. 

June  is 

Small  piece  of  steel  flew  off 

5 

Engineering  .. 

Grinder   .. 

M. 

35 

Adult.. 

June20        .. 

Finger  caught  by  article  being  ground  . . 

6 

Spindles 

Spindle  turner  . . 

M. 

20 

Adult.. 

June  20 

Hand  caught  by  grindstone  owing  to  nest 
going  back. 

7 

Hate 

Joiner's  appren- 
tice. 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

June  21 

Tool  became  flxed  between  grindstone 
and  rest 

8 

Boilers 

Hammerman   .. 

M. 

66 

Adult.. 

June  21 

Apron  and  trousers  caught  and  twisted 
round  the  spindle  of  grindstone. 

9 

Engineering  •• 

Grinder   .. 

M. 

21 

Adult.. 

June  22 

The  mould  board  slipped  off  the  hors*  as 
he  was  pushing  it  to  the  grindstone. 

10 

Engineering  .. 

Driller     .. 

M. 

21 

Adult.. 

June  22       .. 

'1 
Finger  caught  by  tool ..; 

U 

Docks 

Bricklayer 

M. 

88 

Adult.. 

June  26 

Hand  drawn  between  grindstone  and  rest 

12 

Steel 

Machine         file 
grinder. 

M. 

19 

Adult.. 

June  26 

FUe  flew,  being  caught  by  grindstone     . . 

IS 

Engineering  .. 

Apprentice  fitter 

M. 

14 

Young  person 

June  25 

Hand  caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 

14 

Cycles 

Machinist 

M. 

21 

Adult.. 

June  27 

Hand  caught  on  grindstone 

16 

Fitter       .. 

M. 

41 

Adult.. 

June  28 

Fingers  crushed  between  grindstone  and  j 
rest 

10 

Machines       .. 

Iron  dresser 

M. 

22 

Adult.. 

June  28 

Casting  caught  drlTlng  strap  of  grind- 
stone. 

17 

Engineering  .. 

Wheel  cutter     .. 

M. 

28 

Adult.. 

June  28 

Small  piece  of  metal  flew  from  tool 

18 

Steel 

File  grinder 

M. 

21 

Adult.. 

June  29 

Finger  caught  on  grindstone 

19 

Spindles 

FUe  grinder      .. 

M. 

86 

Adult.. 

June  80 

Filebroke [ 

20 

Nutoandholto 

Nut  f  razor 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

June  30 

21 

Engineering  .. 

Strieker  .. 

M. 

22 

Adult.. 

Julys 

Hand  caught  by  grindstone 

22 

Tobaooo 

Tobacco  worker 

M. 

28 

Adult.. 

Julys 

Finger  caught  on  grindstone 

28 

Engineering  .. 

Apprentice     en- 
gineer. 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

Julys.. 

Hand  slipped  on  grindstone 

M 

Telegraph  apparatus 

Machine  boy    .. 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

July  4 

Apron  caught  by  spindle  of  grindstone  . . 

26 

Oas       

Fitter      ,.       .. 

M. 

17 

Young  person 

July  6 

Fingers  drawn  between  grindstone  and 
frame. 

20 

Com  mill 

Miller      ..       .. 

M. 

18 

Adult.. 

July  6 

Finger  caught  between  grindstone  and 
crossbar. 

27 

Machines 

Orinder 

M. 

24 

Adult.. 

July  9 

Injured  person  was  thrown  over  a  grind- 
stone, through  putting  his  foot  on  it 

28 

Engineering  .. 

Stationary      en- 
gineman. 

M. 

26 

Adult.. 

July  9 

Grit  from  grindstone 

29 

Engineering  .. 

Iron  turner 

M. 

22 

Adult.. 

July9.. 

stone. 

90 

Engineering  .. 

Labourer.. 

M. 

22 

Adult.. 

July  10 

His  foot  slipped  and  he  feU  upon  the 
grindstona 

SI 

Engineering  .. 

Improver  to  me- 

M. 

18 

Adult.. 

July  11 

Chisel  caught  in  grindstone 

83 

Shiphuildlng.. 

Caulker  .. 

M. 

29 

Adult.. 

July  11 

Spark  from  grindstone          

88 

Steel     

Armour       plate 
planer. 

M. 

27 

Adult.. 

July  12 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

84 

Engineering  .. 

Iron  grinder     .. 

M. 

21 

Adult.. 

July  13 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest- 
tool  slipped. 

96 

Engineering  .. 

Labourer.. 

M. 

18 

Adult.. 

July  13 

rest— tool  slipped. 
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No. 


AOOIDBNT. 


Precise  employment  of  injured  person  at 
time  of  accident. 

(8) 

Qrindinff  a  tool       

Turning  up  grindstone 

Grinding  iron         

Grinding  a  tool       ..       ..       

Grinding        

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  Oattener  on  side  of  grindstone    . . 
Grinding  a  ploughshare  ..  « 

Grinding  a  tool       ..       

Grinding  a  chisel  on  wrong  side  of  grindstone 

Filling  tray  of  file-grinding  machine  with 
files. 

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  casting 

Grinding  a  tool      

Dressing  grindstone         

Grinding  a  file        

Grinding       

Turning  stone  down  with  a  bar  of  iron 

Starting  grindstone         

Grinding  a  tool      

Speaking  to  another  person  working  at  the 
grindstone. 

Grinding  a  tool       

Sharpening  a  chisel         

Grinding  a  casting 

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  tool       

Preparing  to  clean  grindstone  box    . . 

Sharpening  chisel 

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  washer  

Turning  up  a  grindstone 

Grinding  a  tool      „       


Nature  and  extent  of  injnry. 
(9) 


BBXABKS 


(10) 


Right  hand  contused  and  lacerated. 
Wrist  sprained. 

Part  of  left  thumb  amputated 

Eye  inflamed. 
Finger  contused. 
Fingers  lacerated. 
Bight  thumb  lacerated 


Scrotum  laoerated  and  thigh  con- 
tused. 

Fingers  of  left  hand  lacerated 


Finger  of  left-hand  contused. 
Left  hand  severely  lacerated. 
Part  of  right  thumb  amputated. 

Finger  laoerated 

Left  middle  finger  lacerated  . . 

Left  hand  lacerated. 

Fingers  lacerated         

Eye  slightly  injured. 

Fingers  of  left  hand  laoerated. 

Bight  hand  lacerated. 

Thumb  lacerated  

Back  of  right  hand  laoerated 

First  finger  of  left-hand  lacerated. . 

Point  of  second  finger  taken  off. 

Bight  thigh  contused 

Fingers  of  right  hand  contused. 
Part  of  right  hand  amputated 

Arms  and  body  contused. 

Eye  inflamed. 

Hand  lacerated. 

Bight  arm  contused. 

Part  of  left  indez-flnger  amputated 

Left  eye  severely  injured. 

Left  hand  lacerated 

Forearm  lacerated. 

Left  middle  finger  lacerated . .       .. 


The  iron  was  not  held  tiffht  enough.  Firm 
requested  to  keep  surface  of  stone  even, 
and  to  attach  hinged  rest 


The  occupiers  have  promised  to  Affix  a  safety 
rest. 


Moveable  rests  reoommended  by  HJtf. 
Inspector,  but  the  men  say  they  cannot 
use  them  for  this  work. 


Moveable  rest  to  be  provided. 

Probably  due  to  irregularity  in  the  surface 
of  the  stone. 


The  casting  was  thrown  down,  and  man's 
hand  caught  the  outside  of  the  rest 


Moveable    rests    recommended    by    H.M* 
Inspector. 


Grindstone,  moved  by  gas  engine,  started 
before  the  injured  person  was  ready  to 
use  it 


A  guard  has  been  placed  over  the  spindle 
since  the  accident 


Ohisel  slipped,  and  when  recovering  it 
injured  person's  finger  was  caught  Grind- 
stone had  a  fixed  rest  A  moveable  rest 
is  to  be  provided^ 


Grindstone  had  a  fixed  guard  in  front  leav- 
ing about  i  inch  space. 


Moveable    rests    reconimended    by    HJhl, 
Inspector. 


Moveable    rests    reoommended    by    HJtf 
Inspector. 


8603 
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FACTOBIES  AND  WOBESHOPS:    ANNUAL  BBPORT  FOR  1900. 


1 

Aooidents  due  to  Grindstones  registered 

INDUSIBT. 

ImUBSD  FBB0O1I* 

AuuhjBMT. 

1 

No. 

Sex. 
(M. 
or 
F.) 

Age. 

Whether 
employed  as 
Child,  Young 

Person,  or 
Adult 

Datei 

Causation. 

a) 

(8) 

(8) 

4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

86 

Carrlace8,Ac 

Labourer.. 

M. 

17 

Young  person 

1900. 
July  16 

Hand  drawn  between   grindstone   and 
rest. 

87 

Bnglneerins  .. 

Machine  «^hh^  , , 

M. 

21 

Adult.. 

July  16 

18 

Oarrtaaee,Aa 

Driller     .. 

M. 

28 

Adult..       .. 

July  17 

Plate  slipped   between  grindstone  and 
rest. 

88 

Spindles        ..       .. 

Spindle    grinder 

M. 

19 

Adult.. 

July  17 

Hand  caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

40 

Bleanhing  and  finish- 
ing. 

Labourer.. 

M. 

80 

Adult..       .. 

July  17       .. 

41 

Furniture               •  • 

Assistant  to  ma- 
chinist. 

M. 

16* 

Young  person 

July  18 

Tool  slipped   between   grindstone   and 
frame. 

48 

Saws  and  tools 

M. 

18 

Adult.. 

July  IS 

Tool  caught  in  grindstone 

48 

Engineering  .. 

Borer       ..       •• 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

July  19 

Hands  caught  between  grindstone  and 
rest. 

44 

Tools 

Qrinder   .. 

M. 

86 

Adult..       .. 

July  18 

Qrindstone  broke        

46 

IronfonndlDg.. 

Iron  dresser      .. 

M. 

18 

Adult.. 

July  20 

Thumb  crushed  between  grindstone  and 
tooL  « 

40 

Shipbuilding 

Apprentice  ship- 
wright. 

M. 

14 

Young  person 

July  20 

Tool  slipped  off  grindstone 

47 

Tinplates       •• 

Shearer   .. 

M. 

46 

Adult.. 

July  23 

Shear  knife  caught  between  plate  and 
grindstone. 

48 

Engineering  •• 

Machinist 

M. 

66 

Adult.. 

July  23        .. 

File  caught  in  the  grindstone 

49 

Machines       ..       .. 

Qrinder  ..       .. 

M. 

31 

Adult.. 

July  84 

Contact  with  grindstone       

00 

Electrical  engineer- 
ing. 

Driller     .. 

M. 

28 

Adult.. 

July  24 

Tool  slipped        

fil 

Engineering  .. 

Turner's  appren- 
tice. 

M. 

14 

Young  person 

July  26 

Finger  caught  between  grindstone  and 
rest. 

68 

Machines       ..       .. 

Turner    .. 

M. 

17 

Young  person 

July  26 

Contact  with  grindstone      

58 

Ironfounding.. 

Apprentioe  fitter 

M. 

14 

Young  person 

July  25 

Finger  caught  between  grindstone  and 
rest. 

64 

Engineering  •• 

Apprentice 

M. 

14 

Young  person 

July  26 

Tool  caught  in  grindstone 

56 

Files  and  saws 

Labourer..       •• 

M. 

27 

Adult.. 

July  27       .. 

By  saw  shooting  pins  between  two  grind- 
stones. 

66 

Rilk       

Mechanic..       •• 

M. 

13 

Young  person 

July  27       .. 

Tool  caught  in  grindstone,  fingers  cangfat 
in  recoTering  it. 

67 

Engineering  .. 

Apprentice     en- 
gineer. 

M. 

19 

Adult..       .. 

July  27 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest      .. 

58 

Ironfounding.. 

Qrinder   .. 

M. 

50 

Adult.. 

July  28 

A  particle  of  iron  fiew  into  hiM  eyo 

68 

Engineering  .. 

Casting  dresser.. 

M. 

86 

Adult.. 

July  28 

Contact  with  grindstone       

60 

Engineering  .. 

Fitter      .. 

M. 

17 

Young  person 

July  31 

guard. 

61 

Engineering  .. 

Iron  turner 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

July  31 

Contact  wltb  grindstone       

63 

FUes 

File  grinder      .^ 

M. 

42 

Adult.. 

August  1     .. 

Struck   lyy    file   being   ground   on    an 
adjoining  stone. 

68 

Shipbuilding 

Shipwright 

M. 

43 

Adult.. 

August  2     .. 

Qrit  from  grindstone 

64 

Nuts  and  bolts        i. 

Nail  pointer     .. 

M. 

14 

Young  person 

August2     .. 

Finger  caught  between  grindstone  and 
rest 

66 

Saws  and  flies 

Qrinder  .. 

M. 

84 

Adult.. 

August  2     .. 

Qrindstone  broke        

66 

lingineering  .. 

^uter      ..       .. 

M. 

13 

Young  person 

August  3     .. 

Caught  between  tool  and  side  of  grind* 
stone. 

67 

Spindles        •• 

Turner     ..       .w 

M. 

13 

Young  person 

Augusts     .. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest      . . 

68 

Shipbuilding 

Hired  labourer.. 

M. 

27 

Adult.. 

August  4     .. 

Contact  with  grindstone       ..       ..       - 

68 

Cotton 

Mechanic..       .w 

M. 

19 

Adult.. 

August  6 

Contact  with  grindstone       

70 

Tube  rolling  .* 

Tube  cutter 

M. 

26 

Adult.. 

August?     .. 

Fingers  caught  between  grindstone  and 
rest 

71 

Carriages      ••       •• 

Apprentioe  brass 
finisher 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

Augusts     .. 

frame. 

72 

Ordnance      •• 

Labourer..       .» 

M. 

27 

Adult.. 

Augusts     .. 

Qrit  from  grinds^ne   ..       ..       .,      «• 

73 

Ordnance 

Labourer.. 

M. 

19 

Adult.. 

Augusts     .. 

Qrit  from  grindstone 

74 

Nuts  and  bdts 

Bolt  Eraser 

M. 

14 

Young  person 

Augusts 

Contact  with  grindstone       
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from  1st  July  to  81st  December,  1900— continued. 


Na 


AOdDBMT. 


Precise  employment  of  injured  person  at 
time  of  accident. 

(?) 

Grinding  a  Boraper 

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  iron  plate        ..       ..      ^. 

Dressing  grindstone        .. 

Grinding  a  file       

Grinding  a  tool      

Dressing  grindstone        

Grinding  a  key      

Grinding  a  tool       

Sharpening  a  tool 

Grinding  a  tool      ..       

Grinding  shear  knif^      

Dressing  a  new  grindstone       

Grinding       

Turning  up  grindstone 

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding       

Grinding  a  tool 

Grinding  a  tool      

Beoeiving  saws  dellTered  from  grindstones 

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  atool      

Grinding       

Grinding  atool ••       •• 

Grinding  a  tool      ..       • 

Grinding  atool 

Standing  near  grindstone        

Grinding  a  tool      

Attempting  to  grind  a  piece  of  iron  .. 

Grinding  a  soyth»-b]ade 

Playing  at  side  of  grindstone  with  a  tool  .. 

Grinding  a  tool      ••       

Grinding  a  drift 

Grinding       

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  tool      


Nature  and  extent  of  injury. 
(9) 

Left  thumb  crushed 

Left  hand  lacerated 

Hand  contused 

Back  of  left  hand  severely  lacerated. 
Left  fingers  contused. 

Nails  of  fingers  on  left  hand  taken 
off. 

Hand  lacerated. 

Bight  hand  lacerated. 

Severely  shaken. 
Thumb  contused . . 

Finger  lacerated. 

Two  fingers  of  left  hand  lacerated 

Palm  of  right  hand  lacerated. 

Left  fingers  lacerated. 

Left  band  lacerated 

Left  finger  lacerated 

Back  of  right  hand  lacerated 
Finger  contused. 

Lett  hand  lEtoerated 

Septum  between  thumb  and  finger 
lacerated. 

Fingers  lacerated         

Part  of  right  hand  amputated. 

Eye  lacerated. 

Fingers  lacerated         

Thumb  lacerated. 

Thumb  lacerated. 
Band  lacerated. 

Eye  inflamed. 
Finger  lacerated. 

Hand  lacerated 
Fingers  contused. 

Finger  lacerated. 

Thumb  fractured         

Thumb  lacerated         

Fingers  lacerated         

Fingers  lacerated         

Eye  slightly  inflamed. 
Eye  slightly  Inflamed 
Thumb  lacerated. 


(10) 


Held  scraper  at  wrong  side  of  grindstone. 


Firm  promised  to  aifiz  moveable  rests.   In- 
lured  person  wa 
sideof  grindston 


erson  was  grinding  on  the  wrong 


The  stone  was  very  rough,  and  the  rest  had 
no  guard. 


Grinding  on  the  wrong  side  of  grindstone. 


The  stone  was  worn,  but  is  now  true,  and 
a  safety  rest  has  been  fitted. 


When  the  knifb  was  being  taken  from  the 
stand  it  tUted,  and  injured  person's  hand 
was  impacted  between  the  frame  and 
stone.  Firm  instructed  to  fit  automatio 
tool  rest 


Movable  rest  recommended  by  HJL  In- 
spector. 

Moveable  rest  recommended  by  HJf.  In- 
spector. 


Due  to 


at  the  saw 


Apparently  caused  by  pi 
before  it  was  free  of  tlie  gri 

Occupier  promised  to  aifiz  moveable  resta 


Surface  of  stone  was  uneven. 


Moveable    rests    recommended    by    HJC. 
Invpeetor. 

Moveable    rests    recommended   by    HJC 
Inspector. 

Grinding  on  the  wrong  side  of  grindstone. 
Grinding  on  tha  wrong  side  of  grindstone. 
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Aooidents  due  to  Qrlndatonea  registered 


iHDUflTBY. 

INJURED  PBB80N. 

AOCIDEMT. 

No. 

Occupation. 

Sex. 
(If. 
or 
F.) 

Age. 

Whether 
employed  as 
Child,  Young 

Person,  or 
Adult. 

Date. 

Causation. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

76 

Steel 

Grinder   ..       .. 

M. 

34 

Adult.. 

1900. 
August  8     .. 

Grindstone  broke         

78 

Bnglneering  .. 

Ironturner 

M. 

24 

Adult.. 

August  9      .. 

Lever  which  he  had  against  grindstone 
broke,  and  his  hand  slipped  against  the 
stone. 

77 

Bngineering  .. 

Iron  dresser 

M. 

46 

Adult.. 

August  10    .. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  guide  . . 

78 

Steel     

Labourer.. 

M. 

56 

Adult.. 

August  10    .. 

Tool  stmok  guard  and  cut  his  finger 

79 

BnglneeriiiK  .. 

Apprentice 
Turner. 

M. 

19 

Adult.. 

AugU8tl4    .. 

Caught  between  rest  and  tool 

80 

Wool 

Fireman  .. 

M. 

38 

Adult.. 

August  16    .. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  scraper. . 

81 

Engineering  .. 

Shaft  oiler 

If. 

21 

Adult.. 

August  17    .. 

Caught  by  cutter          

82 

Engineering  .. 

If. 

44 

Adult.. 

August  17    .. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

83 

Nails 

Nail     machine 
minder. 

J  . 

36 

Adult.. 

August  18    .. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

84 

Bnglneering  .. 

Ootterer  .. 

M. 

20 

Adult.. 

August  20    .. 

Tool  caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

86 

Sawmllla      .. 

Machine  dresser 
off. 

M. 

19 

Adult.. 

August  20   .. 

Caught  between  gri  ndatone  and  iron 

86 

Engineering  .. 

Apprentice  fitter 

M. 

17 

Young  person 

August  21    . . 

Tool  caught  grindstone         

87 

Shipbuilding.. 

Carpenter 

M. 

36 

Adult.. 

August  21    .. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  frame  .. 

88 

Printing 

Turner     . . 

M. 

26 

Adult.. 

August  24    .. 

Finger  caught  between  grindstone  and 
tool 

88 

Engineering  .. 

M. 

14 

Young  person 

August  24    .. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

90 

Steel  pens      .. 

Steel  pen  grinder 

F. 

16 

Young  person 

August  24    .. 

Pen  rebounded  from  grinding  bob . . 

91 

Engineering  .. 

Grinder   .. 

M. 

27 

Adult.. 

August  34    .. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  casting. . 

92 

Oement 

Fitter 

M. 

24 

Adult.. 

August  27    .. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

93 

Machines 

Grinder   .. 

M. 

23 

Adult.. 

August  28    . . 

Caught  between  casting  and  rest  .. 

94 

Engineering  .. 

DriUer     .. 

M. 

18 

Adult.. 

August  29    .. 

Hand  caught  by  tool 

96 

Machine  tools 

Apprentice 

turner. 

M. 

15 

Young  person 

August  90    .. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 

96 

Cotton 

Apprentice 

mechanic. 

M. 

20 

Adult.. 

Caught  between  tool  and  rest        . .       ^ . 

97 

Shipboilding.. 

Apprentice, 

shipwright. 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

August  31    .. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 

98 

Shipbuilding.. 

Hole  cutter 

M. 

26 

Adult.. 

September  3 

Caught  between  nindstone  and  frame  . . 

90 

Iron      

Engineer's 

labourer. 

If. 

18 

Adult.. 

September  3 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  dressing 
machine 

100 

Machines       .. 

Slider       .. 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

September  6 

Caught  between  stand  and  rest 

101 

Glass 

Beveller  .. 

If. 

24 

Adult.. 

September  6 

Fracture  6f  plate  6f  glass 

102 

Steel 

Apprentice  fitter 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

September  6 

Fingers  caught  between  grindstone  and 
rest. 

103 

Wool 

Mechanic 

If. 

99 

Adult.. 

September  6 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 

104 

Engineering  .. 

Fitter       .. 

If. 

18 

Adult 

September  8 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

106 

Engineering  .. 

Labourer 

If. 

16 

Young  person 

September  10 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 

106 

FUes 

File  grinder      .. 

M. 

40 

Adult.. 

September  10 

Grindstone  broke         

107 

Shipbuilding 

Apprentice  boiler 

If. 

18 

Adult.. 

September  11 

Contact  with  grindstone       

106 

Shipbuilding.. 

Driller     .. 

M. 

65 

Adult.. 

September  11 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  spanner 

100 

Shipbuilding 

Bivetter  .. 

M. 

96 

Adult..        .. 

September  12 

Crushed  between  grindstone  and  frame 

110 

Palette  knives 

Grinder  .. 

M. 

40 

Adult.. 

September  12 

Grindstone  broke         

111 

Tftrpaulins    .. 

Mechanic 

M. 

48 

Adult.. 

September  12 

Caught    between   grindstone    and   tool 
handle. ' 

112 

Engineering  .. 

Fitter       .. 

M. 

32 

Adult.. 

September  13 

Cutter    of    guillotine    cutting    machine 
which  Was  being  ground. 

113 

Engineering  .. 

Hand  driller     .. 

M. 

24 

Adult.. 

September  13 

Tool  slipped         

114 

Machines       .. 

Apprentice 

grinder. 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

September  14 

Caught    by  grindstone,  owing    to   tool 
slipping. 

115 

Waggons 

Machinist 

M. 

16 

Young  iMrson 

September  14 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  guide    . . 
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from  1st  July  to  31st  December,  1900— "contintied. 


No. 


AOOIDBNT. 


Precise  employment  of  injm^  person  at 
time  of  aooidant 


(8) 


Nature  and  extent  of  injury. 

m : 


BBMA&K& 


(10) 


84 
86 

86 

87 

88 

88 

90 

91 
92 
93 
94 

96 

96 

97 

96 
99 

100 
101 
103 

103 
104 
106 
106 
107 

108 
109 
110 
111 

112 

lis 

114 
115 


Preparing  to  grind 

Dressing  grindstone        

Dressing  grindstone                 •• .     •• 
Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  scraper 

Turning  up  a  grindstone 

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  iron         

Grinding  atool       

Grinding  a  chisel 

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  small  piece  of  steel 

Grinding  pens        

Grinding  a  casting 

Turning  up  grindstone 

Grinding  a  casting 

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool       '. 

Grindingatool       

Obtaining  a  tin  from  underneath  grindstone 
Dressing  a  grindstone 

Grindingatool      

Bevelling  plate  of  glass  at  grindstone 
Grindingatool       

Grindingatool       

Grinding  a  tool  which  slipped 

Grindingatool       

Grinding  flies         

Grindingatool      

Dressing  a  grindstone 

Grindingatool       

Grinding  palette  knives 

Grindingatool      

Grinding  the  cutter         

Grindingatool 

Grindingatool       

% 

Grindingatool       


Forehead  lacerated. 

Fingers  of  left  hand  lacerated. 

Left  hand  lacerated. 

Finger  lacerated 

Part  of  left  thumb  amputated 

Left  hand  lacerated. 
Part  of  finger,  left  hand,  amiputated. 
Middle  finger  of  right  band  traotured. 
Hand  lacerated. 


Moveable    rest    recommended    by    HJC 
Inspector. 

Provision  of  safety  rests  promised  by  the 
firm. 


Thumb  bruised 
Thumb  brulHdd 


Fingers  lacerated 
Hand  contused    . . 


Tip    of    little   finger,   left   band, 
lacerated. 

Tip  of  left  thumb  lacerated  .. 


Eyeball  contused. 

Hand  contused. 

Fingers  contused. 

Finger  lacerated. 

Part  of  left  hand  amputated 


Thumb  lacerated 

Finger  lacerated . . 

Fingers  contused 

Hand  contused. 
Hand  lacerated. 


Hand  lacerated 

Hand  lacerated. 
Fingers  lacerated. 

Thumb  lacerated. 
Fingers  lacerated 
Thumb  contused. 
Head  and  back  contused. 
Thumb  and  finger  laoerated. 

Finger  crushed. 

Hand  lacerated. 

Severely  shaken. 

Part  of  left  hand  amputated. 

Left  hand  lacerated. 

Hand  lacerated. 

Hand  lacerated. 

Hand  lacerated 


The  surface  of  stone  was  rough. 

Moveable    rest    Yecommended    by    H.M. 
Inspector. 

Grinding  on  the  wrong  side  of  grindstone. 

Moveable  rest  afllzed.   Injured  person  was 
grinding  on  wrong  side  of  grindstone. 

Adjustable  rest  reoommended  by  HM.  In- 
spector. 

Injured  person  bad  no  business  at  the  grind- 
stone. 


Grinding  at  side  of  stone,  which  had  a  move- 
able guard. 

Moveable    rest    recommended    by     HJf. 
Inspector. 

Moveable  rest  reoommended  by  KM.  In- 
spector. 

Grinding  on  the  wrong  side  of  grindstone. 


Moveable 


Moveable  rest  reoommended  by  HJf.  In- 
spector. 


Moveable  rest  reoommended  by  BJi.  In- 
spector. 
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Aooidants  due  to  Qrlndstones  registered 


Na 


lm>uiaiT 


JIL 


IBJURXP  FBBSOH. 


(D 


flax. 
OL 

or 
F.) 

JS). 


«) 


Whether 
emploTed 
CMmUYoil 

I^MBODaOr 

Adatt. 
(5) 


AOGIDBIIT. 


O 


(7) 

Tooldlfyped 

CoDlut  wtth  grindstone 

Hole  In  grindetone  oanght  U 

OMight  between  frindstone 

OMight  betweoi  tool  nnd  nrt 

Qrindflione  broke        

Chip  of  metal  flew       

Oanght  between  grindetone  ajid  reet 
nil  egnlnet  grlndetone 

Oanght  between  grindfione  and  reet 

Chip  of  metal  flew       

Tool  dipped  between  grindatone  and  reet 

Oanght  between  grindstone  and  reet 

Oanght  between  grindstone  and  iron 
Tool  slipped  •• 

Gftt  from  grindstone 

Orindstone  bfoke         

Oanght  nnder  rest       

Qrit  from  grindstone 

Tool  slipped        

Oanght  between  grindstone  and  tool 
Oanght  between  grindstone  and  bar 

Oontact  with  grindstone       

Hand  canght  against  grindstone   .. 

Oanght  between  grindstone  and  rest 

Oanght  between  grindstone  and  rest 

Oanght  between  grindstone  and  rest 

Knife  slipped       

Contact  with  grindstone      

Oanght  between  grindstone  and  rest 

Canght  b7  tool 

Pipe  tipped  np  between  grindstone  and 

Oanght  between  article  and  rest   .. 
Oanght  between  grindstone  and  rest 

Contact  with  grindstone       

Fingers  oanght  between  grtndstooe  and 
rest. 

Oanght  between  grindstone  and  rest 

Oanght  between  grindstone  and  tool 

Canght  between  grindstone  and  tool 

Bncfcet  became  fixed  between  grinditone 
andtroogh. 

Orit  from  grindstone    ^       ••       ••       •• 

Grindstone  jerked  tnbing 

Tool  slipped  from  grindstone 


lli 
U7 
UB 

110 

110 

in 
ui 
us 

IM 


ut 

m 

IS 


» 
m 
ua 

las 

IM 
U6 

las 

137 
138 
130 

140 

141 

148 

143 
U4 
146 
146 
147 

148 
140 


U»l 

les 

158 

154 
166 

in 

117 


Oas 


Spindles 
Bngineering 


Apprentiee 
Driller     .. 


▲pprantlee 

boilermaker. 

Centrer    .. 

Tnmer 

Grinder   .. 


Agrienltnral 


Machines 
Carriages 


Apprentioe 

grindsr. 


Grinder  .. 
Iron  dresser 

Apprentice 


Cotton.. 
Bngineering  < 


Tools,  fta 
Bngineering « 


Bngineering  . 
Shipbuilding., 


Malls    .. 
Saw  mill 


Driller     .. 
lAbonrer 
Grinder  .. 

Tinsmith.. 
Apprentiee  fitter 

lAbonrer 

Bngineer.. 

Threader.. 

NaU 

Planing 


M. 


IL 
M. 

IL 
M. 

IL 
M. 

M. 


Bngineering  . 


Piattem  maker . 


Fitter 


Apprentioe 


ProTonder 


Bngineering 

Warehonse 

Sawmill 


Carriages 
BlTets^bolta,^ 


Coopers 


Bngineering 
Cyeles  .. 
Tinplatss 


IfOftnum  .. 
Tnmer 
DrlUer     .. 
Apprentiee 
Woodturner    .. 

Grinder   .. 

Oarpenter^s 

apprentiee. 

BiTot     machine 
entter. 

Tnmer    .. 

Joiner 
Assistant  black- 


Fitter 
Fitter 

SUned  labourer 
Grinder  .. 


M. 
IL 
IL 

IL 
M. 

M. 

IL 

IL 
IL 

IL 
IL 

IL 
M. 
IL 


Young  person 
Tonngpvson 
Yonng  person 


Young  person 
AdnH.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Young  person 

Young  person 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Young  person 

Young  person 
Adntt.. 
Adnh.. 
Adult..       .. 

Toung  person 
Young  person 

Young 

Adult. 

Young 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adutt.. 
Young  person 
Adult.. 
Young  pereon 
Adult..       .. 

Adutt.. 
Adult.. 

Adutt.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adutt.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adutt.. 


liOO. 

18 

19 

September  18 

September  18 

September  18 
September  80 
September  80 
September  81 
September  88 

DepiemDem 

SeptemberM 
SeptemborM 

September  86 

September  86 
September  86 
Septembers? 
Septembers? 

Septembers? 
September  8B 

September  88 
September  8B 
September  8B 
September  89 
October  1  .. 

October  1 .. 

Octobers    .. 

October4   .. 

October  6.. 
October  6  .. 
October  6  .. 
October  6  .. 
Octobers    .. 

October  9  .. 
October9    .. 

Oetober9   .. 

October  10  .. 

October  U  .. 
October  15  .. 

October  16.. 
October  16  .. 

October  18  .. 
October  U  .. 
October  80.. 
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from  1st  July  to  31st  December,  I900'-contini^. 


No. 


AOGIDEMT. 


Pieoise  employment  of  injured  person  at 
time  of  accident. 

(8) 

Grinding  a  cutter 

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  an  iron  plate 

Grinding  a  tool  and  holding  it  wrongly     . . 

Pointing  steel  spindles 

Grinding  an  article         

Gleaning  grindstone        

Passing  between  two  grindstones 

Grinding  steel  (for  his  own  amusement)    . . 

Grinding  an  article         

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  piece  of  iron 

Dressing  grindstone        

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding        

Grinding  at  wrong  side  of  stone 
Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  chisel 

Dressing  grindstone        

Grinding       

Grinding  a  cutter  which  slipped 

Turning  up  stonei 

Grinding       

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  chaff  cutting  kniTes 

Grinding  a  piece  of  iron  which  slipped 

Grinding  a  drill 

Bounding  up  grindstone  

Grinding  a  piece  of  pipe 

Grinding  an  article         

Grinding  iron        

Grinding  steel        

Turning  up  grindstone 

Grinding  a  piece  of  iron 

Turning  grindstone         

Grinding  a  tool       

Filling  trough  with  hot  water 

Grinding  a  driU 

Grinding  a  piece  of  tubing      

Grinding  shearing  knife 


Nature  and  extent  of  injury. 
(9)        


BB1CABK& 


(10) 


116 
117 
118 

119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 

126 

126 
127 


129 
130 
131 
132 

133 
134 

135 
186 
137 
138 
139 

140 

141 

142 

143 
144 
146 
146 
147 

148 
149 

160 

161 

168 
163 

164 
166 

166 

167 

^166 


Point  of  left  thumb  taken  off. 

Thumb  lacerated. 

Finger  lacerated 

Bight  thumb  amputated. 
Fracture  of  little  finger 

Arm  fractured 

Eye  Injured  (sight  not  affected) 
Fart  of  left  thumb  amputated 
Arm  lacerated. 

Finger  tip  crushed. 

Eye  burned. 

Bight  hand  lacerated  .. 

Left  hand  contused 

Thumb  lacerated. 
Left  thumb  nail  torn  off. 
Eye  inflamed. 
Perineum  contused 

Fart  of  right  hand  amputated. 
Eye  inflamed. 

Fingers  lacerated 

Part  of  right  hand  amputated. 

Fingers  crushed. 

Thumb  lacerated. 

Hand  lacerated. 

End  of  left  hand  finger  taken  off. 

Thumb  lacerated. 

Hand  crushed. 

Wrist  lacerated. 
Hand  lacerated. 
Finger  broken. 
Finger  laoerated. 
Thumb  lacerated. 

Left  thumb  lacerated. 
Thumb  lacerated. 

Finger  laoerated. 

Fingers  lacerated. 

Thumb  lacerated 
Hand  lacerated. 

Thumb  laoerated  .. 

Fingers  lacerated. 

Eye  slightly  inf 
Hand  lacerated. 
Cheek  lacerated. 


Moveable    rest    recommended    by    BJL 
Lupector. 


Moveable    rest    recommended    by    H.M. 
Inspector. 

No  trace  of  defect  in  the  pieces  of  grindstone. 
Injured  person  used  a  wrong  appUanea 


The  rests  are  fixed.   These  grindstones  are 
used  for  dressing  small  castings  only. 

Moveable  rest  affixed 


Stone  broke,  apparently  owing  to  excessive 
speed. 


Grindstone  provided  with  antomatio  rest. 


Safety  rest  recommended  by  HJC  Inspector. 


Grindstone  was  In  a  bad  oondltloB. 


__ 
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Aooidents  due  to  Qrindstones  registered 


No. 


INDU8TET. 


(1) 


INJURED  PERSON. 


OoonpatioD. 


Bex. 
(li. 
or 
P.) 


Age. 
<4) 


Whether 
employed  aa 
Ohlld,  Toixng 

Person,  or 
Adult 

(5) 


ACCIDENT. 


Date. 


(6) 


Oauaation. 
(7) 


150 
160 
181 
102 

les 

164 

166 
166 

187 

168 

160 

170 
171 
172 

178 
174 
176 

176 
177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

183 

18S 

18i 

185 

186 
187 
188 
180 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
SOO 


Cotton 

Maohines 

Small  arms   .. 

Engineering  .. 
Engineering  .. 
Bolts,  rivets,  Ac.    .. 

Tubes 

Shipbuilding.. 

Builders  and  Joiners 

Engineering  .. 

Engineering  .. 

Ironfoundlng 

Tinplates 

Screws. 

Tools,  Ac. 
Tools,  <Sbo. 
Tools,  Ao, 
Engineering  . . 
Boilers.. 


Gkts  apparatus 
Paint    .. 
Linen    .. 
Belts,  nuts,  Ac. 


Cutlers,    fllemakers, 
dtc. 

Cutlers,    fllemakers, 
Ac. 


Engineering 

Maohines 

Builders 
Maohines 
Engineering 
Engineering 
Saw  mill 

Machines 
Engineering 
Spindles 
Cycles  .. 
Chemicals 

Shipbuilding 
Ironfoundlng 
Engineering  .. 
Machines 
Ironfoundlng 


Meohanio 

Grinder   .. 

Fitter 

Apprentice 
Pattern  maker 
Machineman 
Tube  cutter 


Apprentice  ship- 
wright. 


Machine  hand 


Apprentice 

grinder. 

Fitter's  assistant. 


Grinder  . . 
Shearer  . . 
Cutter  grinder 

Grinder  !.. 
Grinder  .. 
Grinder  .. 
Driller  .. 
Bivetter  .. 

Grinder   .. 

Cooper 

Apprentice   ten- 
ter. 

Bolt-maker 

File  grinder 

File  grinder      ». 

Apprentice  fitter 

Labourer.. 

Boxmaker 

Grinder   .. 

Apprentice 

Fitter       .. 

Apprentice  turn- 
er. 

Labourer 

Turner 

Grinder 

Fitter 

Fitter 

Holder-up 
Body-maker 
Boilersmith 
Grinder   . . 
Grinder   .. 


M. 

M. 


M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
M. 
F. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
If. 
M. 


M. 

M. 

M, 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

If. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M." 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Adult.. 

Adult 

Young  person 

Young  person 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Young  person 

Young  person 

Yoxmg  person 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Young  person 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 

Young  person 

Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Young  person 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 

Adult.. 
Young  person 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 
Adult.. 


1900. 
October  90  . 


October  22  .. 

October  22  .. 

October  22  .. 
October  2S  .. 
October  2S  .. 
October  24  .. 
October  24.. 

October  24  .. 

October  34  .. 

October  34  .. 

October  26  .. 
October  26  . . 
October  25  . . 

October  26.. 
October  26.. 
October  26.. 
Ootober26  .. 
October  25  .. 

October  25  .. 

October  26  .. 

October  27  .. 

October  29  . . 

October  30  .. 

October  30  .. 

October  30  .. 

October  30  .. 

October  30  .. 
November  1 
November  1 
November  2 
November  3 

November  2 
November  7 
November  7 
November  8 
November  8 

November  8 
November  8 
November  9 
November  9 
November  9 


Oaught  between  grindstone  and  tool 
Struck  by  piece  of  iron 
Contact  with  grindstone 


Oaught  between  grindstone  and  rest 
Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

Contact  with  grindstone       

Chip  of  metal  flew       

Caught  by  driving  belt  of  grindstone 

Fingers  caught  between  grindstone  and 
rest. 

Particle  of  metal  entered  his  eye  .. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 

Driving  strap  of  grindstone 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  cutter  . . 


Grindstone  broke         

Grindstone  broke         

Grindstone  broke         

Grit  from  grindstone 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 

F&rtide  of  metal  entered  his  eye  .. 

Hand  caught  against  grindstone  owing  to 
inequality  of  the  stone. 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  bar 
Caught  by  revolving  azle  of  grindstone 
Grindstone  broke         


Grindstone  broke 


Tool  oaught  in  grindstone  and  twisted 


ContiLct  with  grindstone 


Caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 
Chip  of  metal  flew       ..        ..       : 
Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 
Caukht  between  grindbtone  and  rest 
Caught  botweeh  grindstone  and  rest 


Bolt  "was  Sriveilliaok 

CaujHrht  between  grindstone  and  rest 

Tool  slipped         

Cauj^t  between  grindstone  and  frame 
Cautfht  between  grindstone  and  tool 

ConUujt  i^ith  gHndstone 

Cau^t  between  grindstone  and  plane 

Grit  from  grindstone 

Roller  beam  slipped 


His  seat  board  fdipped  and  hand  came  in 
cohtact  With  grindstone. 
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from  l8t  July  to  3lBt  December,  1900— continued. 


No. 


ACOroEMT. 


PredM  employmeDt  of  injured  pertOD  at 
\  time  of  accident 


(8) 


Nature  and  extent  of  injury. 
(?) 


RB1UBK& 


(10) 


leo 

161 
163 

163 
164 
166 
166 

167 

168 

166 

170 
171 
178 

178 
174 
17S 
176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

182 

18S 

184 

186 

186 
187 
188 
180 
190 

191 
198 
193 
194 
196 

196 
197 
198 
199 


Grinding  a  tool      

Stopping  grindstone  with  pieoe  of  iron 

Grinding  a  tool      

Playing  with  grindstone  

Grinding  a  tool 

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  saw      

(Mndingtools        

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  casting 

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  shearing  knives        

Grinding  a  cutter  ..       ^ 

(Setting  ready  to  grind 

Getting  ready  to  grind 

Getting  ready  to  grind 

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  casting 

Grinding  a  "gigger"       

Grinding  a  bar  on  the  wrong  side  of  stone 

Playing  with  grindstone         

Grinding  tools        

Grinding  tools       

Grinding  tools        

Grinding  a  chisel 

Grinding  tool         

Grinding  an  article         

Turning  up  grindstone 

Grinding  a  tool      

Dressing  grindstone         

Grinding  a  bolt      

Grinding  a  tool      

Dressing  grindstone         

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  tool  

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  roller  beam 

Grinding  an  article         


Fingers  lacerated 

Groin  oontused. 

Thumb  lacerated. 
Finger  lacerated. 

Hand  lacerated. 
Hand  lacerated. 
Eyeball  contused. 
Bight  forearm  fractured 

Fingers  lacerated , 

Eyeball  lacerated. 

Fart  of.  right  thumb  ta^en  off. 

Left  hand  lacerated. 

Scalp  lacerated. 

End  of  right  index  finger  crashed. . 

Skull  fractured. 

Knee  contused. 

Baek  contused. 

Bye  inflamed. 

Thumb  contused 

Eye  lacerated 

Fingers  lacerated         

Thumb  lacerated. 

Left  forearm  fractured. 

Thigh  contused. 

Forehead  lacerated  and  arm  con- 
tused. 

Thumb  lacerated. 

Finger  lacerated 

Thumb  lacerated. 
Eye  lacerated. 
Hand  liM»rated. 
Thumb  crushed. 
Fingers  lacerated. 

Finger  lacerated 

Thumb  lacerated. 

Finger  lacerated. 

Bud  of  thumb  crushed. 

Fingers  lacerated         

Hand  lacerated. 

Thumb  lacerated         

Bye  slightly  injured. 
Finger  fractured. 
Finger  lacerated. 


The  point  of  the  tool  caui^t  in  stone  nirhieh 
was  rather  soft. 


The  belting  of  grindstone  was  fenced  oo  one 
side  only,  but  firm  prQmiaed  to  fence  the 
other  side  alsa 

Moveable  rest  to  be  provided. 


When  removixig  cutter,  used  ilnger  Instead 
of  a  "picker.*^ 


Moveable  rest  recommended  by  H.M.  In- 
spector. 

Injured  person  was  not  wearing  the  specta- 
cles provided  by  the  firm. 


Suitable    rests    suggested    by    H.M*   In- 
spector. 


The  stone  was  irregular. 


Grinding   on   the  wrong   side   of   grind- 
stone. 


Grindstone  was  not  guarded. 
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Aooidents  due  to  Qrlndstones  registered 

INDUSTBT. 

INJURED  PSB80N. 

AoomxNT. 

No. 

Occupation. 

Sex. 
(M. 
or 
F.) 

Aga 

Whether 
employed  as 
Child,  Young 

Person,  or 
Adult 

Date. 

Oausatioa 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(8) 

(7) 

201 

Engineerinff  .. 

Planer 

M. 

21 

Adult..        .. 

1000. 
November  9 

Contact  with  grindstone       

202 

Oili,Ac 

Apprentice  fitter 

M. 

14i 

Young  person 

November  9 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  guard  .. 

m 

Waggons 

Wheel  painter  .. 

M. 

14 

Young  person 

November  12 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

204 

Shipbuilding 

Apprentice  car- 
penter. 

M. 

18 

Adult.. 

November  13 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  trough. . 

206 

Machines       .. 

Blacksmith 

If. 

20 

Adult.. 

November  13 

Tool  slipped        

206 

Small  arms    .. 

Grinder   .. 

M. 

32 

Adult.. 

November  14 

Piece  of  steel  flew         

207 

Engineering  .. 

Grinder   .. 

M. 

17 

Young  person 

November  16 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

208 

Engineering  .. 

Apprentice 

M. 

17 

Young  person 

November  17 

Caught   between    grindstone  and   rest 
owing  to  tool  tUting 

200 

Machines       .. 

Iron  dresser 

M. 

22 

Adult.. 

November  19 

Contact  with  grindstone       

210 

Shipbuilding.. 

Yard  boy.. 

M. 

17 

YouDg  person 

November  22 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest     . . 

2U 

Spindles        ..       .. 

Flyer  maker     . . 

M. 

31 

Adult.. 

November  22 

Trapped  between  fiyer  and  lever  . . 

212 

Steel 

-Praiser" 

M. 

14 

Young  person 

November  23 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

213 

Machines       .. 

Iron  dresser 

M. 

20 

Adult..       .. 

November  23 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  roet 

214 

Carriages  and  wag- 
gons. 

Grinder   .. 

M. 

23 

Adult.. 

November  23 

Contact  with  grindstone       

216 

Spindles        ..       .. 

Spindle  maker.. 

M. 

30 

Adult.. 

November  24 

Finger  caught  against  grindstone  . . 

210 

PftP«r 

Labourer.. 

M. 

25 

Adult.. 

November  24 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

217 

Shipbuilding 

Labourer.. 

M. 

06 

Adult.. 

November  26 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest      . , 

218 

Shipbuilding 

Shipwright 

M. 

24 

Adult.. 

November  26 

Piece  of  steel  flew         

210 

Engineering  .. 

Apprentice  Pftt- 
tem  maker. 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

November  26 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest      . . 

220 

Engineering  .. 

Mflcbin<»-w^ftii  . . 

M. 

24 

Adult.. 

November  27 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 

221 

Engineering  .. 

Iron  turner 

M. 

10 

Adult.. 

November  29 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 

222 

Waggons 

Turner     .. 

M. 

24 

Adult.. 

November  29 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 

22S 

MftuMtif^ 

Labourer.. 

M. 

82 

Adult.. 

November  30 

Contact  with  grindstone       

224 

Ironfonnding 

Foundry  labourer 

M. 

28 

Adult.. 

December  3 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

226 

Saws,  knires,  Ac    .. 

Grinder  .. 

M. 

10 

Adult.. 

December  6 

Grindstone  broke         

228 

Iron      

Riyet      maker's 
assistant. 

M. 

19 

Adult.. 

December  6 

Caught    between   grindstone   and   tool 
owing  to  tool  slipping. 

227 

C3ycles 

Machinist 

M. 

39 

Adult.. 

December  7 

Chisel  driven  back  by  an  inequality  in 
the  grindstone. 

228 

Machine  tools 

Apprentice  iltter 

M. 

14 

Young  i>erBon 

Decembers 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  scraper. . 

229 

Engineering  .. 

Apprentice  iltter 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

December  8 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 

2S0 

Steel 

Slinger     .. 

M. 

26 

Adult.. 

December  10 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

2S1 

Carriages,  dtc. 

Turner    .. 

M. 

29 

Adult.. 

December  10 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest      . . 

282 

Grinder   .. 

M. 

20 

Adult.. 

December  12 

Contact  with  grindstone       

288 

Iron  turner 

M. 

16 

Young  person 

December  14 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  rest 

234 

Engineering  .. 

Driller     ..       .. 

M. 

18 

Adult.. 

December  17 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  bracket 

236 

Electrical  machinery 

Turner    .. 

M. 

31 

Adult.. 

December  19 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  trough . . 

286 

Wire 

Brass  finisher  .. 

M. 

21 

Adult.. 

December  19 

287 

Waggons 

M. 

10 

Young  person 

December  20 

Caught  between  grindstone  and  tool 

288 

Machines       ..       .. 

Grinder   .. 

M. 

21 

Adult.. 

December  20 
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from  1st  July  to  31st  December,  1900--conttnued. 


No. 


201 
202 
203 

204 

205 
206 
207 


209 
210 
211 
212 

213 

214 

215 
216 
217 
218 
219 

220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 


227 

228 
229 

230 

231 

232 
233 

234 

235 
236 
237 

238 


ACCIDENT. 


Preoi^e  employment  of  injured  person  at 
time  of  accident 


m 


Grinding  a  tool       

Orindinff  a  tool      

Grinding  cleaner 

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  swords 

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  an  article  which  slipped 

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  flyer 

Grinding  a  bar       

Grinding  a  casting 

Grinding  a  buffer  plate   .. 

Grinding  a  spindle 

Grinding  scraper 

Cleaning  the  rest 

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool      

Grinding        

Grinding  metal  studs 
Grinding  scraper  blades  . . 

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  scraper 

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  metal  pipe 

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  an  article 

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding        

Grinding  a  tool       

Grinding  an  iron  beam   .. 


Nature  and  extent  of  injury. 
(9) 

Hands  lacerated. 

Finger  cnxsh^ 

Three  fingers  of  left  hand  ampu- 
tated. 

Left  foot  fractured. 

Thumb  lacerated. 
Eye  lacerated. 
Thumb  crushed. 

Fingers  lacerated. 

Hand  lacerated. 
Fingers  lacerated. 
Finger  lacerated. 
Ends  of  fingers  taken  off. 

Finger  lacerated , 

Fingers  lacerated. 

Finger  lacerated. 

Hand  lacerated. 

Thumb  lacerated. 

Eye  lacerated. 

Finger  lacerated 

Thumb  lacerated. 

Hand  contused. 

Finger  lacerated. 

Hand  lacerated. 

Thumb  crushed. 

Fatal 

Thumb  contused. 

Fingers  lacerated. 

Handcontuved 

Thumb  lacerated. 

Hand  lacerated 

Finger  lacerated. 

Thumb  lacerated. 

Thumb  lacerated 

Finger  contused 

Hand  contused. 
Fingers  contused. 
Finger  contused  ••       •• 

Hand  contused. 


Bexabks. 


(10) 


Large  grindstone. 


Grindstone  "^ 


I  not  very  true. 


The  stone  was  thought  to  have  absorbed  too 
much  moisture. 


A  moveable  rest  to  be  provided. 


Moveable     rest    reoommended    by    H.M. 
Inspector. 


Injured  boy  got  another  boy  to  keep  the 
moveable  rest  down  while  he  ground  a 
tooL 

Grinding  on  the  wrong  side.  A  moveable 
rest  to  be  tried  by  the  flnn. 


Moveable    rest    recommended    by    H.BC. 
Inspector. 
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SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 


REPORT    OP    TEE    SUPERINTENDING    INSPECTOR. 


March,  1901. 


staff. 


IVaris. 


VUiU. 


Change  of 

vxtrkqf 

Department, 


Alteration  of 
DUtriett. 


SiK, 

I  BEG  leave  to  report  as  follows  upon  the  work  of  the  Factory  Department  in 
the  Southern  Division  for  the  year  1900. 

The  staff,  as  last  year,  consists  of  10  district  inspectors,  12  junior  inspectors,  and 
13  inspector's  assistants.  These  35  inspectors  made  28,487  visits  to  factories,  52,180  to 
workshops,  402  to  docks  and  warehouses,  and  7,186  to  other  places,  such  as  the  local 
fectory  and  sanitary  offices,  police  courts,  registrars'  offices,  schools,  residences  of 
certifying  surgeons,  &c.  They  also  attended  245  inquests.  This  makes  a  total  of  88,500 
visits,  or  an  average  of  2,530  tor  each  inspector  ;  or,  allowing  for  holidays  and  sick  leave, 
about  55  visits  each  per  week.  These  figures  are  much  the  same  as  last  year,  except  that 
the  inquests  have  increased  from  200  to  245. 

The  total  number  of  factories  in  the  southern  division  is  25,467,  of  workshops  49,815, 
of  factory  laundries  1,085,  of  workshop  laundries  3,227,  of  docks  618,  and  of  ware- 
houses 630,  or  a  total  of  80,842  works. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  to  the  26,552  factories  (including  laundries)  28,487  visits^ 
were  made,  and  to  the  53,042  workshops  (including  laundries)  52,180  visits  were 
made  in  1900.  If  the  visits  could  have  been  impartially  distributed  this  would 
have  allowed  one  visit  to  every  factory  and  workshop,  an  ideal  state  of  things.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  follow — because  the  number  of  visits  to  factories  exceeded  the 
number  of  factories  in  the  10  districts — that  all  were  inspected  or  even  visited  in  the 
year.  We  have  to  lament  the 'fact  that  10,618  of  the  &ctories  were  not  inspected  last 
year  ;  similarly,  of  the  53,042  workshops  in  the  registers,  21,215  were  not  inspected. 
The  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  several  visits  to  many  factories  and  workshops,  many 
of  such  visits  being  paid  before  and  after  the  legal  period  of  employment,  or  to  make 
special  enquiry  about  accidents,  lead-poisoning  cases,  or  some  alleged  dangerous  or 
unhealthy  process,  to  investigate  complaints  of  infi^ingements  of  Factory  Acts  and  Truck 
Acts,  or  to  ask  for  or  give  information,  and  were  not,  therefore,  careful  inspections  of  the 
factories  and  workshops. 

In  fact,  the  work  of  the  department  is  undergoing  a  change  ;  so  far  as  the  district 
and  junior  inspectors  are  concerned,  their  time  is  very  much  taken  up  with  special 
enquiries  and  special  visits,  such  as  those  required  to  enforce  special  rules,  to  recommend 
in  various  trades  the  remedies  suggested  by  the  Dangerous  Trade  and  Departmental 
Committees,  as,  for  instance,  in  glass  polishing,  bronzing,  paper  staining,  galvanising, 
loading  and  unloading  in  docks  and  wharves,  &c.  ;  to  attend  inquests  and  police  courts, 
to  attend  on  subpoena  as  witness  in  county  courts  on  cases  under  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Acts,  and  much  work  not  actually  factory  and  workshop  inspection.  In  London 
and  in  Bristol  districts  there  are  not  sufficient  inspectors  to  make  a  careful  and  thorough 
inspection  of  every  factory  and  workshop  once  in  every  year,  even  if  there  were  no 
hindrances  to  the  work,  and  in  London,  too,  the  work  has  been  hampered  by  an 
ijQfiuffiency  of  clerks,  only  three  to  the  five  districts. 

Another  thing  which  last  year  militated  a^inst  the  thorough  inspection  of  every 
fistctory  in  the  division,  was  the  re-organisation  of  inspectors'  districts  and  of  certifying 
surgeons'  districts,  to  make  the  former  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  county  boundaries, 
and  in  London  to  the  new  borough  boundaries,  and  the  latter  to  recognised  sanitary 
areas.     This  necessitated  transfer  of  works  from  one  district  to  another,  and  much  time 
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had  to  be  spent  in  the  re-arrangement.  Although  this  was  done  at  the  Home  Office 
under  your  direction,  yet  the  inspectors  h  id  to  be  consulted  as  to  details,  and  they  in 
turn  hid  to  consult  the  certifying  surgeons  and  local  authorities,  and  to  arrange  the 
numerous  transfers.  In  future  years  we  shall,  no  doubt,  reap  the  advantage  of  the  work 
so  done  last  year. 

The  inspectors  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  instruction  to  visit  works  under 
special  rules  four  times  iii  the  year,  but  of  the  1,650  works  under  special  rules  in  the 
Southern  Division  1,595  have  not  been  visited  four  times.  The  White  Lead,  Red  Lead, 
Lucifer  Match,  and  India-rubber  Works  have  been  so  visited,  but  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  visit  all  the  aerated  water  works,  brass  casting  shops,  paint  and  colour 
works,  potteries,  chemical  works,  &c.,  four  times  in  the  year.  These  have  been  visited 
once,  many  of  them  twice,  and  some  three  times. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  work  of  the  department,  which  is  continually  on  the  increase, 
it  will  I  think  be  necessary  to  increase  the  gtaff  of  factory  inspectors,  especially  in  the 
metropolis  and  large  industrial  centres  :  otherwise  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  shown 
by  the  foregoing  figures  will  continue.  I  regret  both  the  present  state  of  things  and  the 
suggested  remedy,  for  I  felt  more  satisfaction  in  the  work  when  each  inspector  could 
spend  at  least  five  days  a  week  in  the  regular  and  systematic  inspection  of  factories  and 
workshops  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  end  to  end,  and  had  nothing  to  distract  his 
attention  from  his  work,  than  I  do  now  when  he  is  required  to  make  enquiries  in  or  calls 
at  a  dozen  factories  or  other  places  situated  in  a  dozen  different  parts  of  his  district  all  on 
the  same  day  without  the  time  to  thoroughly  inspect  any  one.  There  is  danger  of  some 
factories  and  workshops  being  over-inspected,  or  rather  over- visited  (as  e.g,^  one  which 
had  to  be  visited  24  times  last  year,  mainly  for  enquiries  as  to  accidents  or  lead  poisoning 
<5ases),  and  of  others  not  being  inspected  at  all. 

The  reports  made  by  the  inspectors  as  to  the  general  work  of  the  district 
show  that  they  with  me  deplore  the  endless  interruption  to  the  work  of  systematic 
inspection. 

Mr.  Blenkinsopp  (West  London). — Considerable  changes  were  made  in  this  district.  Instead 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  counties  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon,  formerly  included  in  the  district, 
the  whole  of  these  three  counties  now  belong  to  it,  while  a  considerable  extent  of  the  old 
London  portion  has  been  taken  off  and  added  to  North  London.  One  effect  of  this  change  is 
that  there  are  now  in  the  district  fewer  works  in  which  dangerous  trades  are  carried  on,  very 
little  metal  grinding  is  done,  there  is  only  one  white  lead  ^tory,  and  apparently  no  place  in 
which  mercury  is  used.  The  paint  and  colour  works  are  few  and  small,  there  is  probably  no 
place  in  which  metallochrome  is  used  in  a  dry  state,  and  the  amount  of  bronzing  done  is 
insignificant.  At  present  I  know  of  only  one  place  in  which  water  gas  is  made.  The  work, 
therefore,  may  not  be  in  some  respects  quite  so  interesting  as  formerly.  In  the  place  of  the 
above  there  is  naturally,  a  large  addition  of  works  usual  to  country  places,  e.g.y  breweries, 
saw  mills,  and  the  like.  There  are  the  blanket  factories  of  Witney,  the  tweed  mills  of  Chipping 
Norton,  and  the  biscuit  works  of  Reading,  all  of  some  interest.  In  two  towns  working  in 
wood  forms  the  chief  occupation,  viz..  High  Wycombe,  devoted  to  chairmaking,  and  Chesham, 
noted  for  '^  wood  ware,"  including  toys,  children's  spades,  &c.,  though  at  the  latter  place  there 
are  now  some  boot,  and  shoe  works.  One  thing  is  noticeable  in  these  agricultural  counties^ 
and  that  is  the  absence  of  any  number  of  large  roller  mills  for  flour-grinding,  which  are 
so  numerous  in  Lincolnshire,  Hunts,  and  Cambs,  and  in  which  the  machinery  is  varied  and 
dangerous. 

General  work  has  been  much  hindered  by  the  necessity  of  investigating  cases  of  lead 
poisoning,  or  alleged  lead  poisoning.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  sufficient  information  is  not 
given.  The  surgeons  at  some  of  the  hospitals  are  particularly  remiss  in  this  respect. 
Sometimes  only  the  name  and  residence  of  the  patients  is  given.  An  Inspector  has  to  go  t6 
this  address  to  ascertain  where  the  man  worked,  then  a  visit  to  this  place  has  to  be  made  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  a  factory  or  workshop.  Very  often  it  is  neither.  Should  it  prove  to 
be  either,  then  the  report  has  to  be  forwarded  to  the  certifying  surgeon,  who,  after  investigation, 
frequently  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not  really  a  case  of  lead  poisoning. 

Mr.  Boare  (East  London). — I  have  now  had  charge  of  this  district  for  over  a  year,  I  do  no^  J^^it  L^tuUm, 
feel  satisfied  with  the  way  the  Factory  Acts  are  being  obeyed,  this  is  however,   owing  to 
exceptional  circumstances,  for  nine  months  I  had  not  sufficient  staff  to  do  the  work,  and  on 
many  occasions  I  have  been  compelled  to  put  Inspectors,  and  especially  Inspectors^  Assistants, 
to  do  clerical  work,  owing  to  the  want  of  clerical  staff. 

There  have  been  grave  difficulties  in  many  cases  in  strictly  enforcing  the  Acts  in  the  past 
year,  owing  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  allowing  employers  to  execate  war  contracts  under 
great  pressure,  but  this  has  now  almost  passed  away,  it  began  at  a  time  when  trade  in  all  its 
branches  was  exceptionally  busy. 


Chanffet  in 
Weit  Land&n 
Diitriot. 
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Bristol.  Mr,  Maitland  {BrtstoV). — ^At  the  beginning  of  last  year  this  district   was  very    largely 

increased  in  area,  population,  and  number  of  factories  and  workshops.    It  now  consists  of  the 
whole  of  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  and  the  northern  half  of  Wilts. 

Area  2,395,041  acres. 

Population 1,277,800 

No.  of' Factories     3,445 

No.  of  Workshops  5,341 

Oovering  so  large  an  area,  much  time  is  expended  in  getting  about  the  district,  it  taking 
some  four  or  five  hours  to  reach  from  Bristol  some  of  the  small  towns  we  have  to  visit. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  had  but  little  time  for  actual  inspection,  owing  to  all  the  special 
matters  which  an  inspector  in  charge  of  a  large  district,  such  as  this,  has  to  attend  to  himself, 
and,  indeed,  I  have  had  often  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  my  collogues  in  special  matters,  to 
which  immediate  attention  was  demanded.  Another  instruction  we  have  for  the  same  reason, 
been  unable  to  carry  out,  is  that  of  inspecting,  four  times  in  th&  year,  those  places  which  are 
under  special  rules,  of  these  over  160  were  not  visited  the  required  number  of  times 
last  year. 

The  war  also  gave  us  extra  work,  for  we  had  firms  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the 
district  who  had  War  Office  contracts  for  January  Ist,  khaki  uniforms,  webbing,  serge,  &c., 
and  who  were  allowed  to  work  overtime.  These  factories  had  to  be  visited  and  reported  on 
once  a  month,  which  entailed  considerable  travelling,  and,  therefore,  consumption  of  time. 

Mr,  Johnston  (  West  London). — ^The  work  in  this  district  last  year  was  greatly  hampered  by 
the  material  alterations  of  the  boundaries,  which  took  place  in  November,  and  which  entailed 
much  additional  office  work. 

Much  valuable  time  was  wasted  in  making  enquiries  into  cases  of  lead-poisoning 
occurring  among  house  painters.  Medical  practitioners  are  bound  by  law  to  report 
any  case  of  lead-poisoning  coming  to  their  knowledge  which  they  believe  to  have  been 
contracted  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  but  as  they  have  not  that  knowledge  of  the 
law  which  would  enable  them  to  decide  what  constitutes  a  factory  or  workshop,  they  naturally 

report  any  case  where  a  man  states  that  he  was  "  employed  "  by    Mr.  .,  builder  and 

decorator. 

I  would  suggest  as  an  improvement  that  it  should  be  made  necessary  to  report  not  only  the 
name  and  address  of  the  patient,  but  also  that  of  his  employer,  for  in  that  case  a  single 
enquiry  at  the  employer's  address  in  the  first  instance  would  suffice. 

A  similar  and  greater  loss  of  time  is  incurred  in  attending  inquests  where  death  has  resulted 
from  accidents  which  did  not  occur  in  factories  or  workshops.  Coroners,  wishing  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  having  to  adjourn  an  inquest,  report  numbers  of  cases  on  which  the  Factory  Acta 
have  no  bearing,  but  H.M.  Inspector  has  to  attend  at  the  opening  of  the  court  and  spend 
perhaps  several  hours  there  to  no  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  provisions  which  have  to  be  administered  by  the 
staff  in  factories,  such  as  removal  of  dust,  escape  in  case  of  fire,  special  rules  in  unhealthy 
trades,  &c.,  it  appears  to  me  necessary  that  the  ordinary  provisions  of  the  Acts,  such  as  obtaining 
certificates  of  fitness  of  young  persons  for  work  and  fencing  of  machinery,  all  of  which  are 
now  well  known,  should  be  more  summarily  enforced,  as  an  unreasonable  amount  of  time  is 
wasted  in  giving  repeated  cautions  to  occupiers,  which  are  in  many  cases  disregarded  owing  to 
the  leniency  with  which  the  offences  are  finally  dealt  with  when  a  prosecution  is  instituted. 

State  of  Trade.— Industrial  Developments.— During  the  year  1900  the 

manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country  were  working  at  full  speed,  and  there  was 
very  little  short  time  or  want  of  employment. 

induitriai  The  principal  feature  that  strikes  an  Inspector  in  going  through  factories  now-a-days 

dereHopmenu.  jg  ^j^^  extended  usc  of  electricitv,  both  for  lighting  and  driving  purposes.  This  is  a  gain 
in  every  way  ;  in  the  former  by  securing  a  better  light  and  free  from  the  unwholesome 
products  of  combustion,  and  in  the  latter  by  doing  away  with  much  dangerous  shafting 
and  mil  I -gearing.  But  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  competent  observers  that  this 
country  is  somewhat  behindhand  in  its  utilization  of  electricity  for  industrial  purposes, 
and  that  the  Americans  especially  are  forging  ahead  of  us.  All  the  same,  progress  is  being 
made  here,  dark  and  dingy  fectories  are  giving  place  to  light  and  airy  ones,  and  the 
conditions  of  work  are  improving,  if  slowly. 

Captain  Sevan  {Southampton). — The  busiest  place  in  the  district  has  been  Southampton 
Docks,  where  over  150,000  men  and  40,000  horses  have  be«n  embarked  for  South  Africa.  I 
am  not  aware  of  a  single  accident  having  occurred  in  embarkation  or  disembarkation. 

jBlerrtHo  Mr.  Pendock  (Bristol). — Another  &ctor  of  safety  to  be  reckoned  upon  is  the  practice  now 

moiori.  creeping  in  of  transmitting  motion  by  electric  cable  instead  of  by  the  more  cumbrous  system 

of  shafting,  pulleys,  belting,  &c.    An  electric  motor  occupies  so  little  room,  and  can  be  so 
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closely  attached  to  the  machine  it  is  reqaired  to  drive,  that  many  of  the  old-fashioned  entangle- 
ments such  as  countershafts,  pulleys,  &c.,  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  little  attention 
required,  and  the  ease  and  promptitude  with  which  machinery  electrically  driven  can  be 
stopped  in  an  emergency,  are  both  advantages  of  essential  value.  The  Corporation  of  Bristol, 
as  in  other  centres,  are  taking  steps  to  encourage  the  use  of  electrical  power  by  laying  specisd 
mains  for  the  supply  of  direct  current  and  by  adding  extensively  to  their  central  generating 
plant.  Doubtless,  when  in  full  working  order  this  enterprise  will  give  existence  to  a  new 
order  of  things  in  many  of  the  factories  now  using  gas  and  steam  power  (not  so  much  from 
choice  as  from  necessity).  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  effects  of  the  change  in  a  few 
years'  time. 

Mr.  Shinner  (Norwich). — I  am  glad  to  note  the  extended  use  which  is  being  made  of 
electricity  in  relation  to  industry. 

The  utility  and  convenience  of  the  electric  motor  is  beyond  question,  and  they  are  usually 
highly  appreciated  ;  especially  is  this  so  in  regard  to  small  industries.  Here  I  am  glad  to  say 
the  current  is  supplied  on  the  "  medium  high-pressure  direct  "  system  —a  system  which  makes 
the  use  of  motors  especially  easy  and  convenient,  as  motors  for  use  with  alternate  current  are 
not  yet  quite  as  successful  as  they  may  perhaps  some  day  become.  I  am  also  glad  to  note  the 
great  use  which  is  being  made  of  the  electric  light  in  factories  ;  the  benefit  to  the  health  of 
the  operatives  is  and  must  be  very  great  indeed.  At  the  same  time  I  think  perhaps  a  little 
caution  should  be  used  with  the  electric  light  in  regard  to  eyesight.  Women  at  power  sewing 
machines  sometimes  sit  with  a  bright  clear  glass  16-candle  power  lamp  close  to  their  eye  and 
unshaded.  I  have  heard  before  now  this  complained  of  as  affecting  eyesight.  What  should 
be  done  is  one  or  both  of  two  things.  The  electric  lamps  should  be  of  the  kind  known  as 
"obscured,"  or  "partly  obscured,"  namely,  made  so  that  the  bright  incandescent  filament 
cannot  be  seen.  And,  secondly,  a  shade  (even  common  newspaper  such  as  the  compositors  in 
letterpress  printing  works  often  arrange)  put  over  the  lamp  shade  and  sufficiently  low  as  to 
shield  the  eyes  from  any  direct  light,  while  throwing  abundant  light  on  the  work  in  hand. 
I  pointed  this  out  to  a  large  boot  manufacturer  here,  and  he  at  once  ordered  a  set  of  new  lamps 
t-o  experiment  with  The  proper  method  is  to  have  plenty  of  light  (but  not  a  glare)  on  the 
work,  but  to  always  have  the  eyes  of  the  operator  in  shade  and  not  exposed  to  glare.  Snow- 
fields  have  to  be  negotiated  by  the  aid  of  coloured  spectacles,  and  cases  are  on  record  of  total 
blindness  caused  by  the  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  too  strong  a  light,  or  to  a  strong  light  for  too 
long  a  period.  I  look  forward  hopefully  to  better  factory  conditions  as  regards  the  atmosphere 
in  tactories  resulting  from  the  use  of  electric  light,  electric  motors  (instead  of  gas-engines),  and 
lastly  (but  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  factor)  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  proper 
ventilation  by  employers  and  employed  alike.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  at  present  they  do  not 
attach  nearly  the  importance  to  this  point  which  it  deserves  and  requires.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  recognised  that  air  is  capable  of  being  "used  up"  at  all;  far  less  that  respiration  and 
artificial  combustion  contribute  to  that  result.  Last  year  was  an  especially  good  year  in  the 
"  fish-curing  "  industry  at  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth.  It  was  in  fact  the  "  record  "  year.  This  year 
the  "  catch  "  has  also  been  very  good.  Another  industrial  change  worth  noting  is  the  application 
of  labour-saving  appliances  driven  by  power,  gas  or  steam-engines  (usually  gas-engines)  to 
maltings.  Not  so  very  many  years  ago  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  power  in 
use  in  any  malting,  but  now  it  is  really  quite  common.  In  these  counties  maltings  are 
numerous  owing  to  the  well-known  and  approved  character  of  the  barley  grown  in  Norfolk 
and  neighbourhood. 

Mr,  Harston  {Kent). — A  great  change  affecting  one  of  thei  largest  industries  in  Kent  has 
taken  place  during  the  year.  A  company  under  the  title  of  The  Associated  Portland  Cement 
Manu&cturers  (1900),  Limited,  has  formed,  and  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  firms  in  this  district 
have  centred  their  businesses  into  the  one  undertaking.  Working  agreements  have  also  been 
entered  into  with  most  of  the  remaining  manufacturers.  In  several  of  the  largest  factories  the 
new  system  of  crushing  by  means  of  ball  and  tube  mills  has  been  introduced  and  is  in  course 
of  adoption  in  several  others.  One  inestimable  advantage  of  this  new  system  is  that  practically 
no  dust  is  given  off  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  as  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  materially 
cheapen  production,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  adoption  will  become  general. 

Mr.  Shuter  (Plymouth).— Trade  continues  very  brisk  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Shipbuilders 
engmeers,  and  builders  generally  are  very  busy,  while  the  shirt  and  collar  industry  and  clothing 
trades  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  hands. 

A  large  engineering  firm  at  Exeter  has  recently  introduced  a  profit  sharing  system  amongst 
their  employes,  which  I  hope  may  prove  successful,  and  so  lead  [  to  others  following  their 
example. 

Overtime. — I  regret  to  say  that  this  was  worked  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  year  (h0rtim4. 
1900  than  in  any  of  the  four  preceding  years.  The  war  in  South  Africa  necessitated  a 
good  deal  of  overwork  in  works  belonging  to  the  Crown  and  to  Government  contractors 
in  order  to  get  oflF  supplies  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  trade  generally  being  very  good, 
those  entitled  to  work  overtime  have  taken  advantage  of  the  modification.  I  do  not, 
however,  retract  my  former  confession  of  faith  that  overtime  for  protected  persoDs  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Factory  Acts,  injurious  to  the  workers,  and  could  with 
advantage  be  abolished  except  for  perishable  articles,  and  in  such  national  emergencies  as 
the  late  war.     As  the  textile  trades  can  do  without  it,  so  could  other  and  less  important 
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trades.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  amongst  those  trades  in  which  overtime  is  allowed 
are  some  of  the  most  sedentary  and  unhealthy,  such  as  the  making  of  wearing  apparel, 
letter  press  printing,  and  bookbinding. 

Mr.  Vaughan  {North  London),— It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  recognition  is  now  being  given 
to  the  pressing  need  of  defining  some  of  the  classes  of  trade  to  whom  overtime  is  granted, 
e,g.,  fancy  boxes,  bon  bons,  &c.,  and  notably  Christmas  presents.  But  reform  should  go  further 
and  deeper.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  or  justify  the  inclusion  of  some,  and  the  exclusion 
of  other  trades  in  respect  of  this  privilege.  If  liability  to  exceptional  pressure  of  work  is  the 
ground  upon  which  admission  to  it  is  granted,  there  is  scarcely  any  industry  in  the  country 
which  does  not  at  times  come  within  this  category.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  healthiness 
or  unhealthiness  of  the  occupation  is  to  be  the  test,  how  could  such  trades  as  those  of  clothing 
and  bookbinding  be  distinguished  as  exceptionally  healthy,  to  the  disadvantage  of  many  of  the 
industries  in  which  women  are  largely  employed,  certainly  no  more  arduous  or  unhealthy,  but 
still  barred  from  the  privilege  of  overtime  ?  If  the  trade  of  the  country  would  not  stand  the 
entire  abolition  of  overtime,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
grant  the  permission  to  every  industry,  excluding  some  peculiarly  unwholesome  ones.  I  might 
give  as  an  instance  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  incidence  of  the  present  regulations  the  case  of 
Lipton,  Limited.  This  firm  has  a  very  large  number  of  departments,  to  some  of  which  the 
coveted  permission  to  work  overtime  is  given,  whilst  from  others  it  is  withheld.  Are  tea 
packing,  fancy  box  making,  and  letter  press  printing,  where  it  is  allowed — healthier  than 
sausage  making,  cocoa  and  coffee  preparing,  where  it  is  refused  ?  The  need  for  it  is  as  great  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  as  the  former. 

Mr.  Shinner  (Norwich). — I  hope  and  believe  that  employers  are,  at  least,  beginning  to 
recognise  that  employment  of  cheir  hands  overtime  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  and  really  bad 
economy,  some  I  know  think  so.  There  is  also  a  waning  inclination,  1  believe,  on  the  part  of 
the  employed  to  grasp  at  the  chance  of  making  extra  wages  by  overtime.  If  so,  it  is  I  think  a 
healthy  sign  on  both  sides  ;  health  and  full  efficiency  while  at  work  being  better  than  extra 
wages  and  long  hours,  better  also  in  its  results  to  the  employer. 

Mr.  Allhicsen  {North  London). — Despite  the  fact  that  form  No.  21,  stating  that  overtime 
may  not  be  worked  upon  more  tlian  three  days  in  a  week,  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  affixed, 
I  have  found  it  necessary,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  caution  firms  who  had  sent  in  four  or 
even  five  notices  within  six  days  (between  Monday  and  Saturday).  One  may  insist  upon  the 
affixing  of  notices,  one  cannot  guarantee  that  they  will  be  read. 

CampUinti,  Complaillts     aild     Prosecutions. — The   number   of  written    complaints  of 

infringements  of  the  Acts  which  reached  me  in  1900  was  388,  against  503  in  1899.  All 
these  were  sent  in  in  the  usual  way  to  the  District  Inspector  for  investigation,  report,  and 
return.  The  diminution  in  number  is,  T  think,  caused  by  more  complaints  having  gone 
direct  to  the  inspectors,  instead  of  through  the  Home  Ofl&ce,  and,  therefore,  not  through 
my  hands  in  the  first  instance.  In  1899  the  London  inspectors  were  located  in  three 
different  quarters — some  at  Home  Office,  some  in  Parliament  Street,  and  some  at 
Finsbury  Circus.  The  concentration  in  March,  1900,  of  all  at  39,  Victoria  Street,  has 
enabled  correspondents  to  find  them  more  easily,  and  letters,  vaguely  addressed,  which 
formerly  would  have  gone  to  me  at  the  Home  Office,  are  now  distributed  direct  to  the 
inspectors  concerned.  The  weekly  reports,  examined  by  me  every  week,  show  results  ol 
niunerous  investigations  of  complaints  of  which  I  had  no  previous  intimation.  People  in 
London,  at  any  rate,  make  full  use  of  the  opportunities  to  complain  of  the  irregularities 
of  their  employers,  their  neighbours,  or  competitors,  by  calling  at  the  Home  Office,  or  at 
this  office,  or  by  writing  to  you,  or  to  me,  or  to  the  inspectors.  These  complaints, 
though  frequently  exaggerated  and  sometimes  futile,  often  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
serious  breaches  of  the  Acts. 

Proteeutxaw,  The  number  of  firms  against  whom  prosecution  reports  were  submitted  to  me  for 

consideration  was  410,  as  against  350  in  1899,  most  of  them  for  more  than  one  offence, 
and  many  of  them  of  a  very  serious  nature,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  your 
report,  and  in  the  return  of  cases  under  sec.  82  of  the  Act  of  1878.  I  gave  my  best 
consideration  to  each  case,  and  approved  of  proceedings  against  335  firms,  and 
disapproved  of  75.  These  latter  were  generally  let  off  with  a  caution.  Convictions  were 
obtained  in  nearly  all  the  approved  cases. 

Mr.  Hoare  {East  London). — I  have  prosecuted  in  98  cases  and  obtained  convictions  in  almost 
all,  and  in  many  substantial  penalties,  the  majority  being  against  Jew  tailors.  In  one  case  1 
proceeded  against  a  firm  for  employing  hands  on  Sunday  ;  the  firm  as  Christians  employed 
Christian  workpeople,  but  into  one  of  their  work-rooms  they  put  a  Jew,  who  engaged  his  own 
hands  and  worked  under  the  Jewish  regulations  ;  the  defence  set  up  was  that  the  Jew  was  the 
occupier,  and  the  magistrate  upheld  this  ;  the  Jew  was  a  pieceworker  working  solely  for  the 
firm ;  he  never  agreed  to  become  their  tenant,  and  had  not  free  access  to  the  room.  Off 
certain  work  they  made  deductions,  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  it  was  for  rent,  and  it 
was  more  probably  for  use  of  tools  and  light.  Ten  cases  were  for  not  fencing,  four  of  which 
were  circular  saws  ;  I  obtained  a  conviction  in  each  of  these. 
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Jfr.  Butler  (West  London). — A  summons  was  taken  out  at  the  Marylebone  Police  Court 
against  a  laundry  occupier  for  not  fencing  the  rollers  of  an  ordinary  wringing  machine.  The 
occupier  was  fined  £4  and  costs.  The  principal  guard  produced  in  evidence  to  show  that 
wringing  machines  can  be  be  fenced  was  "  King's  Patent  Roller  Guard." 

Mr.  Owner  {South  London), — Probably  the  most  important  prosecution  undertaken  by  me 
during  the  year  was  one  for  obstruction  at  night  against  a  large  firm  of  brewers.  The  facts 
were  briefly  as  follows : — ^When  night  visiting  the  bottling-room  was  found  to  be 
open,  and  boys  were  seen  to  be  working  before  I  entered.  After  my  entry,  and  whilst 
taking  a  declaration  from  one  of  the  lads,  several  others  disappeared.  I  told  the  foreman  I 
should  require  them  produced.  He  replied,  he  did  not  know  where  they  were,  as  there  were  no 
others.  He  subsequently  produced  two,  and  then  definitely  told  me  they  were  all  the  boys  at 
work  that  night.  About  one  week  later  I  again  visited,  this  time  in  the  day.  I  then  saw  two 
lads  who  told  me  they  were  sent  out  and  told  to  hide  in  the  field.  They  were  fetched  in  by 
the  foreman  after  I  had  gone.  I  took  declarations  fr«)m  them  and  prosecuted  the  firm  for 
employment  of  boys  after  hours  and  for  obstruction.  The  manager  paid  he  was  responsible 
for  the  illegal  employment,  and  the  magistrate  fined  him  £4  and  costs.  As  to  the  obstruction, 
a  solicitor  defended  and  tried  to  prove  that  no  obstruction  had  taken  place.  The  magistrate, 
however,  found  that  I  had  been  obstructed  and  fined  the  company  as  occupiers  of  the  premises 
£20  and  £10  10s.  costs,  characterising  the  business  as  a  disgraceful  shufBe.  The  company 
appealed  to  quarter  sessions,  and,  "  without  deciding  any  point  of  law,"  the  justices  "  quashed 
the  conviction,"  but  without  costs. 

Mr.  Johnston  (West  London), — Some  country  benches  show  the  greatest  reluctance  to 
convict  for  offences  under  the  Factory  Acts.  They  appear  to  regard  neglect  to  fence  dangerous 
machinery,  even  after  warning,  as  no  serious  matter,  and  think  it  sufficiept  to  inflict  costs  only, 
which,  perhaps,  may  amount  to  as  much  as  5s,  in  all ;  a  sum  quite  inadequate  to  vindicate  the 
law. 

Accidents. — The  accidents  in  the  Southern  Division,  notified  in  1900  under  AeMmtu, 
section  18  of  Factory  Act  of  1895,  amounted  to  the  enormous  total  of  17,959.  The 
notices  of  these  to  the  Inspectors  and  to  the  Certifying  Surgeons,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Certifying  Surgeons,  all  passed  through  my  own  hands  during  the  year,  having  first  been 
received  by  the  District  Inspectors,  and  registered  by  their  clerks.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  17,959  accidents  were  of  a  trifling  character,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  only  4,464 
of  them  were  notified  to  the  Certifying  Surgeons  and  reported  upon  by  them.  It  follows 
that  13,495  were  not  &tal,  nor  caused  by  machinery  moved  by  power,  nor  through  vats, 
pans,  or  other  structures  filled  with  hot  liquid  or  molten  metal,  nor  by  explosion  or  escape 
of  gas,  steam,  or  metal,  and  therefore  were  notified  to  the  Inspector  onfy.  Only  43  of  the 
total  number  of  accidents  occurred  in  workshops.  The  laboiir  of  registering  and 
tabulating  the  large  number  of  accidients,  for  this  and  the  other  four  Divisions,  is  very 
great,  and  I  fear  that  at  least  one  half  of  it  is  useless ;  the  injuries  being  trivial,  although 
preventing  the  w^orkers  on  one  of  the  three  working  days  after  the  accident  from  being 
employed  for  five  hours  on  his  ordinary  work.  If  a  man  whilst  hammering  in  a  nail  hits 
his  finger,  no  amount  of  enquiry  or  of  regulation  under  the  Factory  Acts  will  prevent  him 
or  another  man  from  doing  the  same  thing  again.  But  it  is  diflFerent  in  the  case  of  an 
accident  caused  by  machinery  in  motion  ;  enquiry  may  and  generally  does  reveal  insecure 
fencing  or  some  fault  in  the  machinery  vrhich  can  be  remedied.  The  time  of 
H.M.  Inspectors  and  their  clerks,  of  the  Superintending  Inspector,  and  of  the  Statistical 
Branch — and  one  may  add  of  the  factory  occupiers  and  their  clerks — could  be  better 
employed  than  in  registering  and  tabulating  every  month  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
paltry  and  unpreventable  accidents. 

Mr,  BlenMnsopp  (  West  Lofidon), — One  of  the  fatal  accidents  was  at  an  aerated  water  factory. 
A  girl  was  wiping  and  clearing  the  metal  part  of  a  syphon  already  filled  and  charged  at  very 
high  pressare,  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  pressure  inside  was  probably  not  less  than 
100  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 

The  syphon  burst,  and  a  piece  of  glass  penetrated  her  neck  and  cut  the  windpipe.  She  was 
immediately  attended  to,  but.  died  before  she  could  be  got  to  the  hospital. 

The  mask  she  was  wearing  was  evidently  too  short,  and  did  not  protect  the  neck.  The  jury 
added  a  rider  that  a  piece  of  strong  leather  should  be  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  mask,  and 
hang  down  to  protect  the  throat.  This  was  done  by  the  firm,  who  also,  1  believe,  undertook  to 
obtain  much  better  masks.  i 

Mr,  Woodgate  (South  London), — I  beg  to  report  that  the  number  of  accidents  in  the  South 
Metropolitan  District  during  the  year  1900  amounted  to  3,598.  In  1899  the  number  reported 
was  3,277,  showing  an  increase  of  321.  This  increase  may  be  greatly  accounted  for  by  the 
more  careful  reporting  of  accidents.  Several  prosecutions  took  place  in  the  district  labl  year 
for  not  reporting  accidents,  and  in  all  cases  the  defendants  were  convicted. 
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Mr.  Hoare  {East  London), — There  have  been  3,190  accidents  in  this  district  reported,  and 
I  fear  a  considerable  nnmber  not  reported.  It  reads  an  enormous  number  for  one  district,  but 
is  largely  composed  of  trivial  accidents,  which  are  hardly  worth  reporting?  even  for  statistical 
or  any  other  purpose  where  they  are  not  caused  by  machinery  and  such  like  causes. 

Of  fatal  accidents  there  have  been  64  (mostly  from  docks  and  wharves).  Of  such  I  may 
mention  : — 

1.  To  a  man  engaged  in  altering  a  belt  on  a  shaft  in  motion.  Ehgineers  will  persist  in 
following  this  practice,  and  also  oiling  bearings  on  running  shafting  with  unsuitable 
ladders  and  wearing  loose  jackets. 

2.  To  a  man  oiling  as  above. 

3.  To  a  man  putting  on  a  belt. 

4.  To  a  man  falling  out  of  a  teagle  door. 

5.  6  and  7.  To  persons  going  under  the  cage  of  lifts  without  any  necessity  for  so  doing. 

8.  To  a  man  at  a  gas-works  being  suffocated  by  want  of  forethought  and  having  no 
companion  with  him. 

9.  To  a  drayman.  He  was  hooking  on  bales  to  be  lifted  by  hydraulic  crane,  and  hooked 
in  his  apron ;  when  hauled  up  some  12  feet  the  strings  of  apron  gave  way  and  he  fell. 
Many  draymen  will  wear  aprons  when  engaged  in  this  way. 

10.  To  a  man  engaged  in  running  strong  sulphuric  acid  into  an  iron  drum  ;  an  explosion 
followed ;  its  cause  remains  a  mystery. 

11  and  12.  To  two  men  who  entered  a  large  spirit  vat  which  had  been  empty  for  some 
weeks,  except  for  some  60  gallons  of  water  to  wash  it  out ;  they  were  at  once  overcome  by 
fumes,  and,  despite  every  eflFort  to  resuscitate,  were  killed  ;  no  theory  could  be  brought 
forward  to  explain  how  fatal  gas  could  be  in  the  vat ;  it  was  a  vat  of  some  9,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Vatighan  (North  London). — The  total  nimiber  of  accidents  in  my  district  during  1900 
was  2,082.  No  less  than  998  were  reported  by  railway  companies  in  connection  with 
warehouses,  goods  stations,  &c.,  and  of  this  number  not  more  than  3  to  4  per  cent,  were 
reportable  to  the  certifying  surgeons,  whilst  the  large  majority  were  of  an  unimportant 
character,  ranging  from  bruises  and  sprains  in  connection  with  loading  and  unloading  to  bites 
and  kicks  received  from  horses.  It  is  no  doubt  essential  that  all  accidents  should  be  reported ; 
but  I  think  the  fact  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  accidents  in  my  district  received  from 
one  source  alone  are,  practically  of  no  interest  to  the  department  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
Printing  machinery  was  accountable  for  162  ;  and  although  none  of  these  were  of  a  very 
serious  character,  the  large  majority  of  them  was  preventable  by  fencing.  There  were  altogether 
15  &tal  accidents,  distributed  as  follows : — 

3  from  falls. 

1  from  lift. 

1  from  engine  crank  shaft. 

1  caught  in  belting. 

1  crushed  by  van. 

*  1  suddenly  tainting  in  a  petroleum  tank. 

1  from  spindle-moulding  machine. 

3  from  explosion  at  a  cartridgejfactory. 

1  from  bursting  of  a  boiler  tube. 

1  from  scalds. 

1  cause  unknown. 

The  fatal  lift  accident  occurred  to  a  boy  who,  whilst  packing  a  case  close  to  the  lift-opening,, 
fell  down  the  well.  There  have  also  been  several  nonfatal  lift  accidents,  generally  due  to 
looking  over  the  lift-gates  and  being  caught  by  the  descending  cage,  the  youth  of  persons 
allowed  to  use  lifts,  and  the  absence  of  lift  attendants. 

Mr.  Shinner  (Norimch), — Many  accidents,  but  none  of  them  of  a  serious  nature,  have 
occurred  at  a  large  firm  here  on  ''  drop  presses,"  which  are  tin-stamping  machinery,  though  not 
of  the  ordinary  type.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Fearon,  who  had  had  previous  experience  of  this 
particular  type  of  machine,  when  visiting  in  this  district,  suggested  to  the  firm  to  arrange  a 
handle  working  a  check  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  operator  to  work  with 
his  hand  before  the  weight  could  descend.  The  firm  agreed  to  this,  are  pleased  with  th& 
result,  and  are  extending  the  arrangement  to  all  their  similar  machines.  Accidents  occur  from 
time  to  time  with  circular  saws,  and  probably  always  will — in  ways  which  a  guard  cannot 
prevent,  but  in  one  case  an  accident  which  might  have  proved  a  very  seriouA  one  was  caused 
by  the  operator  failing  to  replace  the  guard. 

Mr.  Wright  {Northampton). — Three  fatal  accidents  were  reported  during  the  year  :— 

(1.)  Due  to  scalding  at  a  straw-plait  dyeing  works  at  Luton.  The  deceased,  a  man,  was 
employed  at  a  dye  vat  when  he  fell  into  the  same.  The  top  of  the  vat  was  2  ft.  4  in. 
from  the  platform  on  which  he  was  standing.  This  vat  I  have  asked  to  be  raised 
to  3  ft.  above  the  platform. 
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(2.)  Due  to  a  belt  wrapping  round  a  revolving  shaft.  The  deceased,  a  younsr  person, 
attempted  to  stop  this  belt  from  wrapping  round  the  shaft,  when  it  caught  him  and 
carried  him  round  with  it.  No  belt  hooks  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
I  have  suggested  that  they  be  fitted. 

(3.)  Due  to  an  accident  on  the  railway,  and  not  reportable  under  the  Factory  Acts. 

Of  the  non-fatal  ones  a  large  number  were  caused  by  power  presses  in  the  brick  and  boot 
trades. 

Those  occurring  with  the  brick  presses  were  as  a  rule  due  to  undue  haste  by  the  injured 
person  in  taking  away  the  bricks  from  the  machine  ;  guards  being  fitted  in  nearly  all  cases.  If 
the  person  working  at  these  machines  would  always  allow  the  brick  to  be  delivered  on  the 
table  before  attempting  to  take  it  from  the  machine,  these  accidents  would  not  occur.  Instead 
of  this  they  put  their  hands  under  the  guard  before  the  brick  has  really  been  completed. 
Much  might  be  done  by  the  foreman  in  charge  in  explaining  the  correct  way  to  work  before  a 
person  is  put  on  a  press.  Generally  speaking,  the  operatives  are  young  boys,  13  or  14  years  of 
age,  without  any  previous  experience. 

The  accidents  due  to  power  presses  in  the  boot  trade  are  not  always  preventable  by  the 
present-day  fencing,  and,  in  my  opinion,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of- making 
the  several  machines  used  in  the  trade  less  dangerous  to  the  operatives. 

Mr.  Haraton  {Kent). — ^The  accidents  reported  from  all  sources  during  the  past  year  reach 
the  large  aggregate  of  2,011.  Of  this  number  411 — over  20  per  cent. — were  due  to  causes  which 
rendered  necessary  reports  from  the  certifying  surgeons.  The  fatalities  numbered  22,  and 
were  due  to  the  following  causes  : — 

Run  over  by  locomotive             1 

Emery  wheel  bursting . I 

Caught  by  revolving  shafts       3 

Planing  machine— crushed  between  table  and  frame  whilst  tightening  a 

uub  ...  •••  ...  •••  ••»  ...  ...  ••.  ...  .••         X 

Breaking  of  wire  rope  of  hoist 1 

Breaking  of  crane  chain 1 

Crushed  by  crane...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        ...  1 

Crushed  by  anchor  ...        ...         ...        ...         ...        ...  1 

Fall  from  chimney  stack,  wharves,  stages,  &c.  & 

Collapse  of  kilns 2* 

Fall  of  materials 3 

Cause  unknown— found  with  skull  fractured  1 

Total        22 

The  classification,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  non-fatal  accident^  reported  to  the  certifying 
surgeons,  yields  the  following  results  : — 

Due  to  lathes        40 

„        circular  saws       28 

„       planing  machines           14 

„       locomotives         12' 

„       emery  wheels  and  grindstones 14 

„       power  presses      11 

„       cylinder  and  other  machines  in  paper  mills 40- 

„       lifts            10" 

„       laundry  machinery        & 

„    ^  printing  presses  ...        ...        •••        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  3 

Unclassified           234 

Total        411 

Amongst  the  fatal  accidents  there  were  several  concerning  which  enquiry  elicited 
information  of  an  interesting  and,  possibly,  useful  nature  from  a  departmental  point  of  view. 
The  original  size  of  the  emery  wheel  which  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  a  workuian  was 
18  inches  by  2^  inches,  and  had  been  in  use  less  than  three  months,  during  which  time  its 
diameter  had  been  reduced  to  16  inches.  The  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company,  Massachusetts, 
were  the  makers,  and  certified  that  the  wheel  had  been  tested  up  to  2,000  revolutions 
per  minute.  No  test  was  made  after  the  wheel  was  fixed,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  it  was 
never  afterwards  even  examined.  It  would  have  been  thought  that  the  latter  simple 
precaution  would  at  least  have  been  taken  by  the  employers,  seeing  that  this  was  not  the  first 
emery  wheel  accident  which  had  occurred  in  the  works,  though,  happily,  without  injury  to  any- 
one.   The  maximum  speed  at  which  the  wheel  was  said  to  have  been  worked  after  beinsr  fixed 
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was  1,800  revolutions  per  minate,  whilst  at  the  time  of  the  accident  it  was  computed  to  have 
been  running  at  about  1,600.  This  estimate,  which  gives  a  peripheral  velocity  of  6,702  feet  per 
minute,  was  probably  much  less  than  the  actual  speed  attained,  seeing  that  the  engine  was  au 
old  one,  having  been  in  use  for  25  years',  and  was  not  under  thorough  control.  It  was  admittea 
that  the  governors  were  not  immediately  effective  When  the  load  was  wholly  or  partially 
removed.  With  the  great  mechanical  advantages  which  obtained  in  the  gearing,  it  only 
required,  therefore,  a  slight  acceleration  in  the  primary  motion — easily  product  by  the 
stoppage  of  one  or  two  heavy  machines — to  give  the  wheel  a  dangerous  momentum.  This  is 
pro&bly  what  happened.  The  wheel,  which  weighed  about  50  lbs.,  burst  with  enormous 
force,  some  portions  of  it  being  projected  through  the  roof,  and  were  never  afterwards  found. 
The  accident  occurred  in  a  large  well- ventilated  shop,  where  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
subjected  to  any  great  variation  of  temperature.  A  minute  examination  of  the  broken  parts 
produced  did  not  bring  to  light  any  defect  likely  to  be  noticeable  externally  ;  but  several  large 
pieces  were  missing,  and  the  examination  was  not,  therefore,  of  much  value.  The  evidence 
undoubtedly  pointed  to  overspeeding  as  the  cause  of  the  accident,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
close  examination  at  frequent  intervals  might  have  led  to  the  detection  of  some  indication  of 
danger. 

Another  workman  lost  his  life  through  the  breaking  of  a  wire  rope  attached  to  a  lift  at  a 
cement  works.  He  had  pusheil  a  loaded  trolley  on  to  the  lift,  which  had  been  hoisted  up  to 
the  stage  floor — only  about  12  or  14  feet  from  the  ground — when  the  rope  broke,  and  the  iron 
ties  of  the  cage  in  falling  crushed  him  against  the  floor.  The  rope  was  ^  inch  diameter,  of 
steel  wire,  with  hemp  core,  almost  new,  having  been  ordered  specially  for  the  work  less  than 
five  weeks  before  the  accident.  The  breaking  strain  of  a  wire  rope  of  this  thickness  is  placed 
ordinarily  at  7  tons ;  but  as  the  material  in  this  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality 
procurable,  it  was  fixed  at  11^  tons,  and  the  safe  stress  at  36  cwt.  Yet  with  a  load  of  only 
21  cwt.  the  rope  broke  with  fatal  consequences.  It  had  been  manufactured  by  a  well-known 
firm,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  had  been  *'  punished  "  by  any  excessive 
load.  On  examination  I  found  that  the  wire  strands  for  a  considerable  length  were  broken 
in  many  places  ;  at  some  points  more  than  half  of  them  had  given  way.  The  firm  produced 
to  me  correspondence  showing  that  in  placing  the  order  a  rope  of  the  highest  quality  and 
strength  had  been  asked  for,  and  the  size  of  the  drum  or  barrel  over  which  it  was  to  be  wound 
was  correctly  specified.  The  manager  stated  that  his  attention  was  called  to  the  fluffy 
condition  of  the  rope  a  week  after  it  was  'first  used ;  that  he  thoroughly  examined  it  and 
found  it  apparently  in  perfect  order.  I  could  not  find  the  slightest  indication  that  the  break 
was  due  to  erosion.  What  then  was  the  cause  of  the  mishap  ?  As  the  matter  was  of  great 
importance — wire  ropes  having  generally  superseded  the  use  of  chains  for  work  of  this 
character  owing  to  a  widespread  belief  that  they  are  much  more  reliable — I  endeavoured  to 
follow  up  the  enquiry,  but  the  results  were  not  very  satisfactory.  The  rope  was  sent  to  the 
makers  with  a  request  for  their  views  as  to  the  cause  of  breakage.  After  a  lapse  of  three 
months  the  following  communication  was  received  : — 

^'  Regarding  our  communication  respecting  the  crane  rope  that  broke,  the  piece  of  rope 
returned  to  us  was  carefully  tested,  and  the  material  used  in  its  manufacture  was  up  to 
our  standard  in  every  way.  In  all  the  ropes  we  make  every  piece  of  wire  we  use  is  tested — 
both  ends  for  torsions,  right  angle  bends,  and  breaking  strain — so  that  we  can  assure  only 
wire  of  our  standard  quality  being  used,  any  wire  that  is  at  all  inferior  being  rejected. 
We  regret  exceedingly  the  unfortunate  accident  that  has  occurred." 

I  have  very  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  rope  not  beiug 
sufficiently  fiexible  for  the  Fmali  size  of  the  pulley  and  barrel  over  which  it  moved  ;  that  there 
had  been  either  an  error  in  the  selection  of  the  rope  or  in  its  manufocture ;  and  that  the  wire 
used  was  not  suited  to  resist  the  frequent  and  somewhat  acute  bending  strains  to  which  it  was 
subjected. 

Of  the  two  fatalities  caused  by  the  collapse  of  kilns  whilst  they  were  in  process  of  being 
dismantled,  one  was  almost  certainly  brought  about  by  the  operations  being  engaged  in  before 
sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  kiln  to  cool  and  settle  into  a  normal  condition  after 
great  heat  expansion.  Danger  was  in  this  case  apprehended  as  the  dome  of  the  arch  was 
observed  to  have  become  bent,  and  on  this  account  the  men  were  ordered  not  to  draw  the 
kiln,  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  the  top  and  knock  out  some  of  the 
spangle  (cement),  thus  bringing  about  its  immediate  collapse.  The  result  of  this  precipitancy 
was  the  loss  of  one  man*s  life,  the  body  being  badly  burnt,  and  serious  injury  to  another  man. 
If  it  were  considered  dangerous  for  the  men  to  go  inside  the  kiln  to  draw  the  clinkers,  it  was 
clearly  much  more  so,  in  view  of  the  heated  condition  of  the  structure,  to  tamper  with  the 
spangle  which  practically  held  it  together. 

In  the  other  case  one  man  was  killed  and  two  others  injured  from  the  falling  in  of  an  arch 
of  a  brick  kiln  which  was  undergoing  reconstruction.  The  whole  of  the  brickwork  above  the 
arch  had  been  taken  down  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  ring  courses.  Centres  had  been 
used  to  support  the  brickwork  whilst  other  arches  had  been  dismantled,  and  were  about  to  be 
inserted  in  the  one  in  question  when  the  arch  fell  in  on  the  men  working  inside.  As  most  of 
the  material  binding  the  courses  appeared  to  have  been  taken  away,  only  a  very,  slight  move- 
ment had  been  needed  to  displace  the  brickwork,  and  this  had  apparently  been  brought  about 
by  the  partial  demolition  of  one  of  the  haunches. 

The  breaking  of  a  crane  chain  caused  the  death  of  another  workman  employed  in  unloading 
timber  from  a  barge  at  a  wharf.  From  the  evidence  given  at  the  inquest  nothing  seemed  to  be 
known  as  to  the  strength  of  the  chain.  It  was  said  by  a  member  of  the  firm  that  when  a  new 
chain  was  required  one  was  ordered  from  the  blacksmith  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  a  certain 
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weight,  and  they  trusted  him  to  make  one.  The  chain  in  question  had  been  in  use  fpr  five  or 
six  years,  and  was  said  to  have  been  examined  a  month  before.  It  was  believed  by  the  firm  to  be 
safe  for  anything  up  to  2  tons,  and  broke  with  a  load  of  less  than  6  cwt.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  from  the  examination  of  the  chain  that  the  welding  of  the  broken  link  had  been 
defective,  that  it  had  given  way  a  considerable  time  before  the  accident,  and  that  the  opening 
had  gradually  widened  under  each  load.  The  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  accident  was  due 
to  a  "  defective  chain,  a  flaw  in  the  link  of  which  would  have  been  seen  if  the  chain  had  been 
carefully  examined." 

Coming  to  the  non-fatal  accidents  40  were  due  to  lathes,  but  as  the  great  majority  of  them 
were  either  caused  by  the  chuck,  or  "  work,"  and  not  by  any  part  which  can  be  fenced,  they  do 
not  call  for  comment.  An  equal  number  happened  in  paper  mills  from  cylinder  and  other 
machines,  most  of  them  also  of  a  trivial  nature,  and  for  the  prevention  of  which  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  devise  effectual  safeguards. 

Fourteen  accidents  were  caused  by  grindstones  and  emery  wheels.  They  were  due  to  either 
the  fingers  or  some  portion  of  the  workmen's  hands  getting  between  the  objects  being  ground 
and  the  stone  or  between  the  stone  and  rest. 

Hoist  accidents  numbered  10.  In  the  three  cases  I  was  able  to  investigate  protection  was 
afforded,  but  was  not  satis&ctory. 

The  classification  shows  eleven  accidents  from  power  presses.  These  were  not  all  caused  by 
contact  with  the  stamp  itself,  but  most  of  them  by  some  other  part  of  the  press.  In  one  instance 
where  injury  had  been  infiicted  by  the  stamp,  I  had  visited  the  works  only  a  day  or  two  before 
and  requested  that  guards  should  be  fitted  to  all  the  presses.  Compliance  was  promised,  but  the 
work  had  not  been  carried  out  in  time  to  prevent  the  accident.  I  was  only  able  to  investigate 
four  of  the  fourteen  accidents  from  overhand  planing  machines.  Only  in  one  instance  had  an 
adequate  guard  been  provided,  and  in  this  it  was  not  fitted  properly.  The  occupier  informed 
me  that  he  had  repeatedly  warned  the  machinist  against  using  the  plane  without  the  cutters 
being  completely  covered  whilst  planing  fiat  timber,  but  without  avail. 

Cleaning  moving  machinery  brought  about  26  other  accidents,  oiling  under  similar  conditions 
8,  and  adjusting  belts  6,  whilst  15  happened  to  workmen  who  were  attempting  to  effect  some 
alteration  or  repair  with  the  machinery  at  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  a  single 
accident  has  been  reported  throughout  the  year  from  mineral  water  works. 

Mr.  Shuter  {Plymouth). — As  in  former  years  fencing  and  accidents  must  of  necessity  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  a  report  of  this  kind,  for  while  it  is  true  that  greater  attention  is  paid 
every  year  to  the  former,  yet  there  is  no  appreciable  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
latter.  The  total  number  of  accidents  amount  to  1,478,  but  of  this  a  very  large  percentage 
come  from  the  Royal  Dockyards  here,  and  many  are  of  a  most  trivial  nature,  fnr  instance, 
quite  a  number  are  caused  by  persons  slippinj?  and  falling  while  walking  to  their  work,  or 
from  one  shop  to  another.  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line,  but  one  is 
often  led  to  ask  what  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  the  notification  of  such,  with  the  con- 
sequent registration,  enumeration,  &c.,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  many  an  important  matter  is 
not  reported,  simply  because  no  one  was  injured  sufficiently  to  call  for  a  report. 

As  an  instance  of  this  I  might  refer  to  one  which  occurred  some  time  ago,  which,  but  for 
the  slightest  chance,  might  have  resulted  in  severe  fatalities.  The  air-chamber  of  a  torpedo 
was  being  tested  to  a  very  high  pressure  by  oil,  and  the  maximum  number  of  lbs.  had  been 
almost  reached,  when  suddenly  the  end  of  the  chamber  was  blown  clean  out  and  was  precipi- 
tated with  enormous  force  across  the  shop,  narrowly  missing  the  men  standing  by ;  had  it 
struck  anyone  the  result  must  have  proved  fatal,  and  yet  beyond  being  covered  with  oil 
no  one  suffered  in  the  least.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  this  chamber  had  been  tested 
previously  by  compressed  air  up  to  1,500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  had  stood  the  test.  In  this 
case,  had  one  of  the  men  received  a  slight  injury  incapacitating  him  for  five,  hours,  it  would 
have  been  reported  to  inspector  and  certifying  surgeon,  and  an  investigation  had  taken  place  ; 
but  since  no  one  was  injured  I  only  heard  of  it  through  a  private  source  some  time  after. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  any  explosion  or  bursting  of  a  body  while  under  pressure  or  in  motion 
should  be  reportable,  whether  any  one  is  injured  or  not. 

Of  the  1,478  accidents  reported  during  the  year  15  proved  fatal,  and  are  classified  as 
follows : — 

5  caused  by  articles  falling  on  persons. 

2  „       „   cranes  swinging  i-ound  and  striking  persons  standing  by. 

3  „       „   persons  being  run  over  by  locomotives,  trucks,  &c.,  or  by  being 

jammed  between  them. 

2  „  „  persons  falling  into  docks  or  holds  of ;  vessels. 

1  „  „  a  woman  getting  her  shawl  entangled  in  a  fiy-wheel  of  a  machine. 

I  „  „  a  chaff-cutter. 

1  „  „  revolving  shafting. 

The  latter  might  be  alluded  to  briefiy  here.  A  man  was  employed  in  rigging  derricks  at  a 
building  slip  in  H.M.  Dockyard.  To  do  this  he  had  to  be  drawn  in  a  sling  to  the  roof  of  the 
slip.  A  sha^  3  in.  diameter,  ran  along  the  whole  length  of  the  slip,  13  ft.  from  the  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  some  winches.  Deceased  was  being  hoisted  past  this  shaft  when  his 
jacket  bacome  caught  bv  the  coupling  bolts  and  he  was  carried  around  several  times  before 
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falling  to  the  ground,  and  when  picked  up  was  found  to  be  dead.  I  have  suggested  that  one 
of  two  courses  be  adopted,  either  that  the  shaft  be  completely  cased  in,  or  else  that  a  fast  and 
loose  pulley  be  fitted  with  striking  gear  to  this  particular  line  of  shafting,  and  that  an  order  be 
given  for  it  to  be  stopped  whenever  anyone  has  to  come  in  close  proximity  to  it. 

M7\  Ireland  {East  London). — A  &tal  hoist  accident  occurred  during  the  year.  It  was  the 
result  of  riding  on  a  goods  hoist  contrary  to  instructions.  The  probability  is  that  deceased  was 
looking  out  in  passing  one  of  the  landings,  and  that  he  leant  too  far  over,  his  head  coming  in 
contact  with  the  lintel  of  the  landing  doorway. 

Another  fatality  occurred,  but  it  does  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of  a  hoist  accident, 
the  hoist  not  being  erected,  and  the  well  being  in  the  hands  of  the  builders.  A  woman  in 
carrying  goods  had  occasion  to  pass  near  the  well.  A  lamp  was  placed  on  the  ground  about  ten 
feet  from  the  well,  but  the  only  light  thrown  upon  the  well  itself  was  through  the  open  door 
of  a  workroom  near.  The  woman  went  into  this  room  to  see  her  "  chum."  While  there,  she 
heard  the  foreman  coming,  and  rushed  out,  closing  the  door  behind  her.  This  cut  the  light  off 
from  the  well,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  the  darkness  she  ran  up  against  one  of  the  scaffold 
poles  near,  and  in  a  stunned  condition  fell  into  the  well,  which  was  5^  feet  deep,  2\^  feet  of 
which  was  water. 

An  accident  occurred  with  a  hydro  extractor  at  a  laundry,  which  is  rather  mysterious  in 
some  respects.  A  man  was  cleaning  the  top  of  the  outer  casing  with  a  piece  of  waste,  when  his 
arm  was  wrenched  violently.  The  revolving  basket  seems  to  have  caught  his  arm  for  an 
instant,  and  then  thrown  it  off  again.  The  veins  of  the  arm  were  knotted  like  cords,  and  it  had 
to  be  amputated,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  bruising  and  crushing  to  be  expected  if  the 
arm  were  caught  between  the  basket  and  the  casing,  nor ,  was  there  any  trace  of  this .  on  the 
machine  itself.  The  accident  was  probably  caused  by  the  hand  merely  coming  in  contact  with 
the  rapidly  revolving  basket.    A  cover  for  the  machine  has  now  been  provided. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Southampton). — I  enquired  into  a  large  number  of  accidents  during  the  year, 
the  majority  of  which  were  not  of  a  serious  nature,  generally  resulting  in  a  severe  cut,  the 
breaking  of  a  small  bone,  or  some  similar  mishap. 

An  accident  was  reported  from  Aldershot  due  to  the  bursting  of  an  emery  wheel.  A  man 
was  sharpening  a  circular  saw,  when  the  emery  wheel  flew,  striking  the  guard — which  was  a 
steel  plate — and  glancing  from  that  downwards  on  to  his  foot,  which  was  slightly  injured  ;  had 
the  guard  not  been  there  he  would  have  been  struck  in  the  face  and  probably  killed. 

At  a  large  brewery  a  man  was  found  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  fermenting  vat,  and  the  firm 
reported  that  a  man  had  died  of  carbonic  oxide  poisoning.  I  visited,  and  found  that  the  man 
had  entered  the  vat  during  the  night,  and  had  been  overcome  and  suffocated  by  the  carbon-di- 
oxide gas  which  was  left  in  the  vat  after  fermentation  had  taken  place.  Since  then  I  have 
recommended  that  in  all  breweries  a  notice  be  af&xed,  stating  the  nature  of  the  gas,  and 
prohibiting  men  from  using  the  vats  until  after  they  have  been  tested  with  a  lighted  candle, 
and  found  free  from  gas.  In  some  breweries  I  found  that  two  men  were  idways  in  the 
cleaning  process,  in  others  that  from  four  to  twenty-four  hours  were  allowed  to  elapse  before 
anyone  might  enter  the  vats,  and  in  others  I  found  that  the  properties  of  the  gas  were  entirely 
unknown  to  the  workmen.  In  one  small  brewery  a  man  informed  me  that  he  was  quite  sure 
there  was  no  danger  from  gas  in  his  vats,  as  he  always  '^  kept  the  plug  in  "  after  emptying,  to 
prevent  any  gas  £rom  coming  up. 

Mr.  Allhusen  {North  London). — ^There  have  also  been  a  considerable  number  of  accidents 
from  power-driven  rollers,  such  as  are  used  in  metal  rolling  works,  sweetmeat  factories, 
bakeries,  &c.,  and  owing  to  the  very  varying  thickness  of  the  articles  rolled,  it  is  most  difficult 
to  find  a  satisfactory  protection. 

Here  again,  very  many  accidents  would  have  been  obviated  had  greater  attention  been  paid 
by  the  workers  ;  one  can  only  suppose  that  the  long  continued  working  at  the  same  machine 
•engenders  a  false  feeling  of  security,  too  often  with  deplorable  results. 

None  of  the  accidents  investigated  by  me  have  been  due  to  palpably  dangerous  and  unf  enced 
machinery,  although,  of  course,  the  occurrence  of  the  calamity  has  frequently  afforded  me 
opportunity  to  increase  or  extend  the  guards  as  they  formerly  stood. 

Mr.  Seymour  {South  London). — It  is  very  distressing  to  find  on  investigation  that  so  many 
accidents  occur  purely  through  carelessness  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  who  in 
numerous  cases  are  injured  in  parts  of  machinery  where  it  would  seem  impossible  for  them 
to  get. 

Calender  hands  in  laundries  are  constantly  getting  one  or  more  fingers  drawn  in  between  the 
roller  and  the  iron,  and  on  enquiry  I  am  generally  informed  that  the  girl  was  turning  her  head 
to  speak  to  someone  else  and  not  watching  the  work.  These  cases  are  also  aggravated  by  the 
girl  becoming  frightened  and  forgetting  that  foot  pressure  on  the  treadle  at  her  feet  will  release 
the  iron  and  prol»bly  enable  her  to  draw  out  her  hand. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  accidents  is  the  obstinacy  of  the  worker  in  neglecting  to  use  the 
guards  which  are  fitted  to  many  machines.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  guard  is  in  the  way  of 
the  work,  and  although  in  a  few  cases  this  may  be  so,  yet  it  is  probable  that  many  accidents 
would  be  prevented  if  the  guard  was  used,  common  sense  being  applied  to  find  a  method  of 
working  with  it  on.  In  a  few  instances  1  have  found  a  man  working  on  a  machine,  such  as  a 
circular  saw  or  a  planing  machine,  to  which  a  really  good  useful  gaard  has  been  fitted,  and 
either  an  important  part  of  the  guard  has  been  removed  or  else  the  guard  is  placed  so  far  from 
the  dangerous  point  that  it  is  less  than  useless  as  a  protection. 
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Accidents  in  Docks.— Section  23  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1895  extended  to  Dock 
docks  and  wharves  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  as  to  accidents,  so  far  as  relates  to  ^^"^***- 
the  process  of  loading  or  unloading  therefrom  or  thereto.  Many  fatal  accidents  occurring 
in  docks  are  notified  by  the  occupiers  and  also  by  coroners,  the  latter  requesting  the 
attendance  of  an  Inspector  at  the  inquests.  On  enquiry  it  often  turns  out  that  the 
deceased  persons  were  not  engaged  in  loading  or  unloading,  and  that  the  accidents  were 
due  to  falling  from  the  masts  of  vessels  or  falling  into  the  water.  The  departmental 
report  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Maitland  and  Mr.  Erant — printed  in  your  report  for  1899 — 
has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  most  of  the  dock  authorities  and  also  of  many  of  the 
stevedores  employed  by  them.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  rules  applicable  to  docks,  it 
unfortunately  happens  that  we  have  no  power  to  insist  on  the  precautions  recommended 
in  the  report,  nor  of  any  of  the  precautions  suggested  by  the  Factory  Acts,  except  to  ask 
the  magistrates  to  make  an  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  dangerous  machine.  The 
Inspectors  cannot  insist  on  the  quays  being  securely  fenced  nor  efficiently  lighted,  nor  that 
precautions  shall  be  taken  when  running  locomotives  along  them,  nor  even  that  the 
machinery  used  shall  be  securely  fenced.  So  far,  therefore,  their  visits  have  been  advisory 
only,  and  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  had  much  effect.  The  time  so  spent  has  of  course 
diminished  the  time  which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  the  inspection  of 
fikjtories,  in  which  our  powers  are  ample  and  well  defined.  Even  if  we  had  the  power  to 
enforce  special  regulations  in  docks  and  wharves,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  appoint  special  officers  to  do  the  work.  Except  in  the  matter  of  fencing  of 
machinery,  the  experience  of  Factory  Inspectors  would  not  serve  as  Dock  Inspectors. 
Anyhow  if  we  are  expected  to  do  anything  effective  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the 
number  of  fatal  and  other  accidents  in  docks  and  wharves  we  must  be  pro\dded  with  the 
power  and  also  with  the  necessary  staff.  (The  same  remarks  apply  to  buildings  in  course 
of  construction.)  To  the  remarks  of  the  Inspectors  I  append  a  description  by  Mr. 
Maitland,  of  the  Bristol  City  Marine  Ambulance  Corps,  a  movement  for  saving  life  in 
docks  and  rivers  ?7orthy  of  imitation.  The  following  report  of  a  fatality  on  November 
10th,  1900,  and  a  consequeht  prosecution  for  not  sending  notice  of  the  accident  to  H.M. 
Inspector  and  to  the  Certifying  Surgeon,  is  taken  from  the  "  Bristol  Mercury  "  of  February 
6th,  1901,  and  is  of  importance  on  account  of  the  bearing  the  decision — ^that  a  "  ship  ^ 
may  be  a  "  factory  " — has  on  cases  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  : — 

Yesterday,  at  Bristol  police  court,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Howell  and  Edward  Parsons  gave  their 
decision  in  the  case  heard  on  Friday  week  against  Mark  Whitwill  and  Son  for  not  reporting  to 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories  an  accident  which  occurred  on  the  s.s.  "  Ettrick  "  at  the  Floating 
Harbour.  Mr.  Maitland,  H.M.  inspector  of  Factories,  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  J,  Inskip 
defended. 

Mr.  Howell  read  the  decision  of  the  magistrates,  which  was  as  follows  : — "  This  is  an  infor- 
mation by  Mr.  J.  S.  Maitland,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories,  against  Messrs. 
Mark  Whitwill  and  Son,  of  this  city,  shipping  agents,  for  neglecting  to  give  notice  in  pursuance 
of  section  18  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1895,  of  an  accident  which  happened  on  board 
the  S.S.  "  Ettrick  "  whilst  taking  in  a  cargo  at  the  Glasgow  shed  at  the  Bristol  city  docks,  such 
accident  resulting  in  the  death  of  a  man  named  Evans.  It  was  admitted  before  us  by 
Mr.  Inskip,  the  solicitor  for  the  defendants,  that  if  notice  of  the  accident  was  required  his. 
clients  were  responsible  for  the  neglect,  and  in  addition  to  this  admission  it  was  either  proved 
or  admitted  before  us  that  Messrs.  Whitwill  and  Son  were  the  t-^nants  of  that  part  of  the  city 
docks  known  as  the  Glasgow  shed,  and  they  were  the  agents  of  the  owners  of  the  steamship 
"  Ettrick,"  and  that  Mr.  Mark  Whitwill  was  one  of  the  registered  owners  of  the  ship.  The 
facts  of  the  case  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  are  not  in  dispute,  and  are  as  follows  : — A  work- 
man named  Evan^  was  employed,  with  others,  by  the  defendants  to  assist  in  loading  the 
"  Ettrick."  At  the  time  of  the  accident  some  cases  of  boots  were  being  wheeled  from  the  quay 
wall  and  lowered  into  the  hold  of  the  ship  by  means  of  the  ship's  steam  winch.  The  particular 
work  Evans  was  called  upon  to  do  was  to  convey  from  the  quay  wall  these  cases  of  boots  upon 
trucks  provided  by  the  defendants  to  an  appointed  place  on  the  "  Ettrick,"  where  they  were 
attached  to  a  chain  which  was  attached  to  the  steam  winch,  and  then  lowered  into  the  hold  of 
the  ship.  It  was  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  that  Evans  met  with  his  accident.  He 
wheeled  his  case  of  boots  to  the  chain,  and  after  the  case  had  been  duly  attached  to  the  chain 
by  a  fellow  workman  the  winch  was  set  in  motion,  and  the  case  of  boots  was  in  transit  to  the 
hold  nf  the  ship,  when  by  some  means  or  other  Evans  came  in  contact  with  this  case,  and, 
probably  to  save  himself  from  being  knocked  over,  he  grasped  it,  and  was  taken  over  the  hold 
of  the  ship,  into  which  he  dropped,  receiving  injuries  from  which  he  subsequently  died.  By 
section  23  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1895,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  as  to- 
accidents,  &c.,  the  following  definition  of  a  factory  is  given  : — "  Every  dock,  wharf,  quay,  and 
warehouse,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  process  of  loading  or  unloading  therefrom  or  thereto, 
all  machinery  and  plant  used  in  that  process."  The  question  for  us  to  decide  is  whether  Evans 
was  employed  in  a  fectory  according  to  this  definition,  and  aft^er  hearing  the  careful  arguments 
by  the  complainant  and  for  the  defendants,  and  referring  to  several  cases  quoted,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  he  was,  and  therefore  convict  the  defendants.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that 
this  is  not  a  case  of  wilful  neglect  to  give  notice,  but  arose  from  a  bond  fide  belief  that  no 
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notion  ^as  necessary,  and  therefore  we  shall  only  inflict  a  penalty  of  Sa.,  and  sach  costs  as  the 
complainant  has  been  put  to  in  bringing  the  case  before  us. 

Mr.  Skinner  (Norwich). — ^A  few  months  ago  visits  were  (on  instmctions)  paid  to  the  dock 
and  wharf  authoritieB  in  this  district  after  the  issue  of  the  special  report  on  that  matter  by 
Messrs.  Maitland  and  Erant. 

The  docks  at  a  certain  port  in  this  district  are  of  some  size  and  local  importance,  there  being 
two  large  basins.  I  found  that  drownings  occurred  in  them  from  time  to  time,  there  having 
been  as  many  as  three  in  a  single  month.  The  lighting  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  either 
sufficient  in  quantity  nor  to  be  well  placed ;  nor  are  there  ring  bolts  or  safety  chains  to  give 
anyone  once  in  the  water  a  chance  of  ever  getting  out  again  or  of  holding  on  until  assistance 
can  arrive.  I  mentioned  these  matters  on  my  first  visit.  Quite  recently  I  called  again,  and 
was  informed  that  the  dock  authority  had  duly  received  the  departmental  report  after  my  first 
visit,  but  that  nothing  had  been  done  with  regard  to  the  matters  previously  mentioned.  This 
was  months  after,  and  though  one  of  the  fatal  cases  occurred  at  a  particularly  badly -lighted 
and  dangerous  point.  It  is  said  that  drunkenness  is  the  cause  of  the  drownings,  but  I  am 
not  disposed  to  accept  this  as  the  sole  cause. 

Mr.  Ireland  (East  London). — One  fruitful  source  of  accidents  in  dooks  is  where,  during 
repairs  to  a  ship  after  unloading  has  been  completed,  the  hatches,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  are 
left  off.  The  only  lights  provided  for  the  workmen  are  usually  a  few  candles  stuck  here  and 
there,  which  serve  but  to  make  the  darkness  visible.  Within  the  last  two  years  I  have  attended 
four  inquests  due  to  men  falling  down  the  ht^tchways  in  the  darkness.  Riders  are  invariably 
added  by  the  juries  drawing  attention  to  the  necessity  of  either  closing  the  hatches  or  providing 
sufficient  light  between  decks.  But  only  the  employers  immediately  concerned  are  communi- 
cated with  by  the  coroner,  and  the  cases  are  beyond  our  jurisdiction.  The  result  is  that, 
although  the  employers  who  have  had  the  coroner's  notice  may  take  the  desired  precautions  in 
future,  the  bulk  of  the  others  either  remain  ignorant  of,  or  are  indifferent  to,  the  danger  of  the 
practice. 

Greater  care  should  also  be  exercised  in  private  dry  docks  in  lighting  the  dock  and  in 
providing  protection  during  fogs.  The  latter  is  very  often  entirely  neglected,  and  in  many 
cases  the  only  lights  provided  are  at  the  gangway  to  the  ship  under  repair. 

Great  ignorance  seems  to  prevail  among  shipowners  and  wharfingers  generally  regarding  the 
proper  treatment  of  crane  chains.  During  the  year  I  attended  three  inquests  connected  with 
fatal  accidents  due  to  the  breaking  of  crane  chains,  and  in  not  one  of  these  had  proper 
precautions  been  taken  to  examine  or  anneal  the  chains.  Too  often  an  unskilled  man  is  given 
the  responsibility  of  examining  the  chains,  and  this  seldom  develops  into  a  link-by-link 
examination  ;  and  quite  as  often  the  man  who  selects  the  sling  for  any  particular  job  is  quite 
ignorant  of  the  load  he  is  going  to  raise,  or  the  capacity  of  the  chain  he  proposes  using  for  the 
work  he  is  going  to  put  it  to.  In  one  case  a  witness  at  an  inquest  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  |-inch 
chain  would  bear  a  load  of  5  tons,  the  safe  load  being  really  less  than  a  fifth  of  that.  In 
another  case  there  was  carelessness  in  slinging,  in  addition  to  neglect  of  proper  care  of  the 
chain,  the  sling  being  placed,  absolutely  without  protection,  round  the  sharp  edges  of  a 
propeller  blade.  In  the  third  case,  although  on  examination  after  only  two  months'  wear  a 
new  chain  was  found  to  require  repairing,  the  same  chain  was  used  for  similar  work  during 
the  following  ten  months  without  any  further  real  examination  or  annealing.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  it  gave  way.  It  was  loaded  very  near  its  safe  load  for  a  similar  chain  in 
good  condition,  but  when  it  broke^  there  were  links  from  which  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
diameter  had  been  worn  away. 

Periodic  examination  of  the  crane  itself  is  only  less  important  than  that  of  the  chain,  the 
members  of  the  crane  being  subject  to  the  same  jerking  as  the  chain. 

A  fatal  accident  occurred  during  the  year  through  the  stay  straps  of  a  Scotch  derrick  crane 
giving  way,  causing  \hQ  crane  to  overturn  into  the  river.  The  straps  were,  in  section,  rectangles 
with  rounded  ends.  In  one  of  them  the  fracture  was  clean  throughout,  but  in  the  other  old 
fractures  were  apparent  at  both  ends.  The  cross-section  of  the  strap  seemed  ample  fur  the 
stresses  on  it,  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  a  structure  under  tension  the  diminution  in  strength 
due  to  a  fracture  is  far  in  excess  of  the  mere  reduction  in  area. 

From  rough  measurements  I  made  I  calculated  that  the  material  could  not  have  been  stressed 
beyond  15  cwts.  per  square  inch  when  it  broke.  The  old  fractures,  the  application  during 
frosty  weather  of  sudden  stresses  after  a  period  of  rest  (work  was  just  being  commenced  on  a 
frosty  morning  when  the  accident  occurred),  and  the  alteration  which  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  internal  structure  of  the  strap  material  due  to  the  shocks  it  must  have  been  subjected  to 
in  its  life  of  22  years,  would  together  give  sufficient  explanation  for  rupture  taking  place  under 
such  a  low  stress. 

There  was  no  system  of  examination  of  the  crane,  although  the  company  was  careful  in  the 
examination  and  annealing  of  their  chains.  If  any  examination  had  been  made  it  is  probably 
that  the  fractured  strap  would  have  been  discovered.  If  anything  wrong  was  observed  about 
the  crane  it  was  put  right,  but  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  search  out  defects. 
This  practice  too  often  results  in  the  first  warning  being  a  serious  accident  entailing  the  loss 
of  life  or  limb. 

Astonishing  to  relate,  a  similar  accident  occurred  with  the  new  (a  similar)  crane  purchased 
to  replace  the  old  one,  but  the  precaution  had  been  taken  in  this  case  to  use  two  straps  for 
each  stay  instead  of  one  as  before,  so  that  when  one  gave  way  the  crane  was  prevented  from 
falling  into  the  river  by  the  other  one. 
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The  stresses  on  the  strap  conld  not  have  exceeded  one  ton  per  square  inch,  nnless  there  was 
some  defect  in  the  fitting  which  threw  extraordinary  stresses  on  to  the  strap.  In  all  probability 
there  was  some  defect  in  the  material  of  the  strap,  unobservable  from  the  outside.  I 
could  not  get  this  confirmed,  as  the  strap  had  gone  to  the  makers. 

Still  another  similar  accident  occurred  to  this  crane,  but  this  time  it  was  due  to  a  different 
cause — to  the  paul  which  held  the  jib  in  position  shearing  through  the  lip  of  one  of  the  ratches 
teeth.  The  jib,  having  nothing  to  support  it,  consequently  fell.  The  craneman  was  evidently 
at  fault  here,  as  he  should  see  that  the  paul  is  in  full  contact  with  the  teeth  before  he  lets  go. 

Mr.  Wihon  {Southampton). — Men  occasionally  &11  into  the  docks  and  are  killed  or  drowned, 
and  such  will  no  doubt  continue  until  it  is  compulsory  to  fence  the  dock  margins.  In  tiie 
Southampton  Dockyard  there  are  no  chains  or  railings  at  the  edges  of  the  basins  ;  in  H.M. 
Dockyard  at  Portsmouth  there  are  chains  round  all  the  basins,  but  they  are  fixed  so  close  to 
the  edge  that  anyone  slipping  would  no  doubt  fall  over,  even  if  he  did  not  fall  between  the 
chain  and  the  margin,  which  is  made  possible  by  the  large  amount  of  ^^  sag  **  (about  15  inchea)> 
there  is  in  the  chains. 

Mr,  Oiirner  (South  London).— There  has  again  been  a  lamentable  loss  of  life  in  the  timber 
docks  of  this  district.  With  painful  frequency  inquests  are  held  on  men  who  have  been  drowned 
whilst  approaching  or  leaving  their  ships.  In  most  cases  want  of  a  proper  gangway  is  found  to 
be  the  cause,  coupled  with  insufficient  lighting.  Several  dead  bodies  were  found  in 
the  water,  without  evidence  as  to  how  they  came  there.  Others  fell  off  piles  of  timber  into 
the  docks,  and  yet  another  was  killed  by  a  falling  pile  of  deals. 

As  to  the  urgent  need  for  gangways,  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  who  should  provide 
them.  There  are  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware  any  r^ulations  which  compel  ships  to  carry  them, 
and  the  dock  companies  do  not  appear  disposed  to  provide  any.  The  lighting  of  these  dockfr 
is  continually  complained  of,  and  I  am  able  to  bear  testimony  to  its  inefficiency.  It  is,  how- 
ever, next  to  impossible  to  effectively  light  these  places  whilst  the  timber  is  landed  as  at 
present.  The  first  aim  seems  to  be  to  discharge  the  ship  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consequently 
the  cargo  is  dumped  down  on  to  the  quay  side  without  being  sorted  or  stacked.  By  this  means 
the  quay  side  is  entirely  filled  up,  and  in  order  that  foot  passengers  may  get  along  tunnels  are 
left  in  these  huge  stacks  of  timber.  As  these  passage  ways  are  not  lighted,  men  frequently 
mistake  their  vmy  and  walk  into  the  water.  Then,  as  there  are  no  chains  at  the  water  level, 
the  poor  fellows  drown.  Inquest  after  inquest  is  attended,  recommendations  are  made  by  the 
jury,  the  coroner,  and  myself,  but  no  preventive  measures  are  adopted. 

In  illustration  of  what  I  have  said,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  man  engaged  on  board  a 
steam  dredger.  The  vessel  was  moored  to  the  quay  and  deceased  left  in  charge  as  watchman. 
At  low  water,  the  ship  sheered  off  from  the  quay  and  lay  on  the  mud,  the  only  means  of 
access  then  being  by  a  ladder  33  ft.  long.  Deceased  had  been  on  shore,  and  when  descending 
the  ladder  it  is  supposed  he  slipped  and  fell  into  the  mud,  and  was  suffocated.  After  a 
lengthened  inquiry  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death,  but  requested  the  coroner 
to  write  the  company  and  point  out  that  it  should  be  their  duty  to  provide  proper  gangways 
for  all  ships  using  the  docks.  This  case  is  considerably  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
second  inquest  held  on  fatalities  at  this  dock  within  a  month. 

In  the  previous  case,  Mr.  Seymour  specially  visited  the  premises  in  company  with  the 
superintendent.  It  was  then  suggested  that  the  company  should  provide  gangways  for  the 
ships,  but  the  superintendent  said  he  ''  did  not  think  the  company  should  do  anything  in  the 
matter.    The  ships  should  provide  their  own  gangways." 

There  are  also  under  construction  in  the  same  neighbourhood  other  docks,  and  upon  these 
small  boys  are  engaged  throughout  the  night  engine  cleaning.  Several  accidents  have  occurred 
and  one  boy  has  been  drowned.  The  risks  these  lads  run  in  getting  to  and  from  their  employ- 
ment can  only  be  understood  after  a  visit  to  the  spot.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  boys  of  14 
should  be  called  upon  to  run  such  risks. 

Mr.  Maitland  (Bristol). — In  the  early  months  of  last  year,  1900,  certain  persons  engaged  in 
matters  connected  with  riverside  and  harbour  work,  being  struck  with  the  large  number  of 
accidents  occurring  on  the  water,  undertook  the  formation  of  a  class  to  instruct  labourers  in 
the  work  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association.  The  class  was  held  at  the  Seamen's 
Institute.  Captain  Trezise,  of  the  Midland  Railway  Barge  Office,  was  secretary,  and  the  men 
having  passed  the  necessary  examination,  a  marine  ambulance  corps  was  started.  The  move- 
ment was  heartily  taken  up  by  several  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  Oity,  who  allowed  their 
names  to  appear  as  members  of  the  council  of  the  corps.  The  object  of  the  corps  is  to  have  a 
large  number  of  men  trained  in  First  Aid  work  scattered  about  the  harbour,  so  that  they  may 
attend  to  the  numerous  cases  of  accident  that  occur.  It  will  show  how  this  help  was  needed 
when  it  is  learnt  that  over  100  cases  were  treated  by  the  30  men  in  four  months.  The  matter 
of  finance  was  a  difficult  one,  for  in  order  to  be  able  to  render  efficient  aid  and  means  of 
transport,  stretchers  with  appliances  had  to  be  provided.  Fortunately  the  cordis,  in  the  person  of 
one  of  their  officers,  found  a  most  efficient  collector,  for  by  his  own  efforts  he  was  able  to  obtain  a 
considerable  sum  from  the  large  firms  whose  warehouses  lie  near,  or  on  the  harbour.  The 
officers  of  the  corps  hope  eventually  to  have  as  many  as  nine  stations  about  the  harbour  in 
which  all  appliances  for  first  aid  will  be  kept.  According  to  the  rules  no  man  is  eligible  for 
office  or  membership  who  does  not  hold  a  St.  John  First  Aid  Certificate  (the  medical  officer 
alone  excepted),  and  in  order  to  retain  membership  each  man  must  offer  himself  and  pass  the 
re-examination  yearly.  Classes  will  be  held  twice  a  year,  or  more  frequently  if  necessary.  The 
men  are  dressed  in  uniform  as  soon  as  they  have  qualified  for  membership,  the  funds  paying 
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for  the  cost,  but  each  man  pays  2d.  a  week  towards  the  clothing  fond.  The  uniform  is  worn 
'  on  drill  nights  and  on  other  occasions,  sach  as  public  ceremonies,  when  first  aid  might  be  needed. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  summer  to  hold  swimming  classes,  wilh  special  instruction  in  life-saving 
methods.  About  half  the  men  and  recruits — in  all  about  40 — can  swim,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
by  offering  some  distinctive  badge  the  rest  will  be  induced  to  learn  this  necessary  branch  of  the 
work.  Among  the  men  about  40  lives  can  be  claimed  as  saved  from  drowning  ;  one  hand  can 
claim  to  have  saved  14. 

Bristol  is,  it  is  believed,  the  first  city  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  form  a  marine  ambulance 
corps,  and  the  excellent  example  set  might  well  be  copied  in  other  seaport  towns. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  corps  in  no  way  acts  in  opposition  to  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association  or  Brigade,  in  fact  from  the  local  centre  of  the  former  the  corps  has  received  the 
most  cordial  support.  One  morning  an  exciting  incident  occurred  at  the  Bristol  Harbour 
wharf,  which,  but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  the  Marine  Ambulance  men,  might  have  been 
attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

It  appears  that  about  8  o'clock  a  gang  of  dockers  boarded  the  ss.  "  Excelsior  "  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  grain.  On  going  below  the  men  were  overcome  by  fumes  arising  therefrom. 
The  incident  was  first  discovered  by  One  of  the  ambulance  men,  who  gave  it  out  that  a  man  bad 
been  seized  with  a  fit.  Members  of  the  ambulance  corps  were  quickly  on  the  spot,  and  soon 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  occurrence.  Ropes  were  secured,  and  two  or  three  of  the  men 
pluckily  went  below.  There  they  found  eight  men  had  been  overcome.  Under  great  diflBculty 
they  fastened  ropes  round  the  unfortunate  men's  bodies,  and  they  were  hanled  up  on  to  the 
deck.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  restore  respiration .  These  measures  were  successful, 
and  the  men  were  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  they  were  attended  to. 


Accident 
insurance. 
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Insurance  against  Accidents. — Last  year  I  commented  unfavourably  on  the 
action  of  some  accident  insurance  companies  in  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
injured  persons,  or  of  the  widows  and  families  of  persons  killed  by  accident  in  fitctories, 
to  whittle  down  to  the  lowest  point  the  sum  to  be  paid  under  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act.  I  am  glad  to  find  my  remarks  corroborated  by  His  Honour  Judge  Gye,  of  the 
Hampshire  County  Court,  who,  in  a  case  before  him  of  a  smith's  striker  who  lost  an  eye 
through  a  splinter  of  iron  entering  it,  said  some  strong  things  about  the  interference  of 
insurance  companies  in  employers'  liability  actions.  This  interference,  he  said,  "  was  a 
great  evil,  and  would  have  to  be  dealt  with.  A  great  deal  of  negotiation  often  took  place 
between  the  agents  of  an  insurance  company  and  the  person  injured,  and  worse  still,  in 
some  cases,  between  the  local  agents  of  the  insurance  company  and  the  widow  of  a  naan 
who  had  been  killed,  and  things  were  done  that  were  extremely  undesirable.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  respondents  were  not  aware  of  what  took  place  ;  and  he 
had  come  accross  several  cases  where  respondents  themselves  were  perfectly  ready  to 
compensate  a  man  to  the  full,  but  the  insurance  company  would  not  let  them  do  it."  He 
said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  recognise  the  insurance  companies  in  these  cases. 

He  awarded  the  plaintiff  half  his  wages  during  the  period  that  he  was  incapacitated, 
and  ordered  defendant  to  pay  all  costs.  Of  course  if  a  workman  or  workman's  widow  is 
able  to  employ  a  solicitor,  or  to  take  the  case  himself  or  herself  into  the  County  Court,  the 
insurance  companies  generally  have  to  pay  the  full  amount,  but  so  few  persons  at  a  time 
of  illness  or  bereavement  can  do  this. 

I  note  that  now  the  insurance  companies  are  going  on  another  tack,  viz.,  refusing  to 
pay  full  compensation  unless  the  employers  can  prove  that  the  accident  was  not  due  to 
any  want  of  fencing,  or  of  use  of  safety  appliances,  or  of  sound  materials.  It  would,  L 
think,  be  advantageous  to  all  parties  if  employers  generally  were  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
mutual  system  of  insurance  in  each  trade,  or  in  large  concerns  effect  their  own  insurance. 
In  the  following  case  the  workmen  themselves  give  an  object  lesson  on  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Haraton  {Kent). — In  connection  with  two  of  the  largest  firms  in  my  district— one 
employing  from  1,500  to  2,000  hands  and  the  other  3,000 — a  somewhat  novel  method  of 
insurance  by  the  workmen  themselves  has  been  in  vogue  for  several  months.  It  is  carried  out 
on  the  penny-in-the-slot  system,  and  is  done  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  firms. 
A  box  with  automatic  arrangements  has  been  placed  in  the  factory,  and  by  inserting  a  penny 
in  the  slot  the  workman  is  able  to  procure  two  tickets.  On  one  he  writes  certain  required 
particulars  and  returns  it  to  the  box,  the  other  he  retains  as  a  kind  of  voucher,  insures  him  in 
case  of  accident,  for  a  period  of  one  week,  the  compensation  to  be  allowed  being  £1  per  week 
for  ten  weeks ;  £100  in  case  of  death,  and  £50  in  case  of  total  disablement.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  insurance  effected  bj-  the  firms,  and  the  workmen,  I  understand,  avail  themselves  largely 
of  the  system. 

Fencing  of  Machinery.— I  have  received  from  H.M.  Inspectors  of  the  Southern 
Division  very  full  reports  on  this  important  subject,  showing  that  it  is  continually 
receiving  their  attention,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  progress  is  made.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  there  ought  to  be  some  approach  to  fiinality  in  this  matter,  but  the  conditions 
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are  continually  changing,  more  and  more  work  is  done  by  machinery,  new  ketones  are 
built,  old  types  of  factory,  machinery,  and  mill-fencing,  give  place  to  new,  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  fencing  are  discovered,  a^d  above  all  there  is  tJie  everlasting  laisser  /aire 
of  both  employers  and  employed  to  be  contended  against.  A  step  in  advance  was  made 
in  1900,  by  your  issue  to  the  makers  of  cotton  and  other  machinery,  of  a  circular  letter 
drawing  attention  to  the  importance  of  properly  guarding  dangerous  parts  before  sending 
out  the  machinery. 

As  showing  the  confidence  placed  in  the  advice  of  the  inspectors  in  matters  of 
fencing,  the  following  extract  from  the  newspaper  report  of  the  1900  show  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Agricultural  Society  will  be  of  interest : — 

"  The  machinery  in  motion  becomes  an  increasingly  important  feature  of  the 
implement  section  year  by  year,  and  this  year  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  increase 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  considerable  number  of  firms  who  have  taken  up  the 
manu&cture  of  gas  and  oil  engines,  not  a  few  of  the  recent  comers  being  leading 
machinists  in  the  western  counties.  As  most  of  these  exhibits  consist  of  motors  in  action, 
with  the  necessary  complement  of  fly-wheels,  belting,  pulleys,  &c.,  all  rotating  at 
considerable  rates  of  speed,  their  presence  in  a  crowded  show-ground  might  be  attended 
with  some  danger  if  it  were  not  for  the  precautions  taken  by  the  exhibitors  at  the  instance 
of  H,M.  Inspectors  of  Factories.  By  arrangement  between  the  Home  Office  and  the 
Showyard  Committee,  a  semi-official  visit  of  inspection  was  paid  to  the  show  ground, 
yesterday  by  Messrs.  C.  R.  Pendock  and  S.  Shuter,  who,  accompanied  by  the  yard  stewards, 
made  a  tour  of  the  machinery  and  made  certain  suggestions,  which  will  doubtless  meet 
with  a  ready  response  from  the  exhibitors  concerned.  Considering  the  amount  of  heavy 
machinery  which  is  yearly  brought  to  the  showyard  and  placed  in  position  upon 
sometimes  very  awkward  and  unsuitable  ground,  it  is  astonishing  to  learn  that  serious 
accidents  are  practically  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  society,  a  fact  that  speaks  well  for 
the  excellence  of  its  arrangements." 

Mr.  Blenkinaopp  (  West  London). — Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  guarding  wood- 
cutting machinery.  Ouards  for  circular  saws  have  been  put  up  in  very  many  works,  but  some 
of  these  are  not  suitable  to  the  kind  of  work  done  in  the  particular  works  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  are,  therefore,  uselesa.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  fix  any  kind  of  guard  when  rough 
English  timber  is  being  sawn.  At  one  part  of  the  trunk  the  saw  is  considerably  exposed,  at 
another  spot,  when  a  large  branch  has  been  cut  off,  the  saw  is  buried  in  the  wood.  For  this 
class  of  timber  a  rack  saw  should  be  used. 

Overhand  planes  are  now  being  more  frequently  protected,  but  still  there  are  accidents.  If  a 
man  has  a  board  to  plane,  he  adjusts  the  guard  to  the  width  of  the  board  when  it  is  flat. 
Having  planed  both  sides  of  the  flat  board,  he  then  turns  it  on  edge  to  plane  the  edges  without 
re-adjusting  the  guard.    Consequently  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cutters  is  then  exposed. 

Mr.  Hoare  (East  London). — I  find  fencing  fairly  good,  and  the  workman  most  often  to 
blame  for  its  not  being  on,  is  the  engineer,  he  undervalues  danger,  and  has  a  weakness  for 
running  risks  rather  than  exercise  his  ingenuity  to  protect  his  fellow-workers  from  harm,  by 
guarding  dangerous  or  exposed  spots. 

Circular  saws  constitute  an  inspector's  bugbear,  the  users  condemn  all  guards  because  none, 
are  perfect,  and  they  are  in  his  way,  or  cause  him  delay  in  doing  his  work,  he  prefers  running 
the  risk,  knowing  that  compensation  will  follow  any  severe  accident.  By  warnings  and 
threats  I  am  getting  all  unguarded  saws,  where  guards  are  possible,  guarded,  but  cannot  yet 
get  employers  to  order  guard  and  saw  at  the  same  time. 

Employers,  too,  have  a  bad  habit  of  running  new  engines  before  guards  are  ready,  and  they 
wait  for  a  visit  from  their  inspector,  rather  than  ask  for  one  when  new  machinery  is  put  down. 

Captain  Bevan  {Southampton). — Fencing  of  circular  saws  is  pretty  general  in  this  district. 
I  had  one  prosecution  last  year  for  not  fencing  a  circular  saw — ^no  person  injured  ;  conviction, 
penalty,  and  order  to  fence  within  21  days,  under  a  fine  of  £1  per  day  after  expiration.  The 
same  occupier,  at  another  saw  mill  in  another  part  of  the  county  had,  within  a  month  of  this  . 
conviction,  a  bad  accident  to  a  man  employed  on  a  circular  saw ;  no  guard ;  convicted  in 
January  this  year  ;  same  penalty,  with  no  order  to  fence. 

A  fatal  accident  from  a  circular  saw  occurred,  in  which  the  deceased  (aged  65)  refused  to 
use  the  guard  provided.    He  was  employed  at  a  paper  mill  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  cutting  up  . 
firewood  for  the  occupier,  being  '*  small  stuff  **  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  his  not  using  the 
guard — a  good  one.     I    visited   the  place  after  the  accident,  Mr.  Wilson  before^  he  advised 
the  guard,  which  would  have  prevented  the  accident,  as  the  wood  came  back  over  the  top  of  the^ 
saw  and  struck  the  man  in  the  stomach. 

The  manager  of  a  clock  factory,  lately  established  at  Salisbury,  and  where  several  hundreds 
of  hands  will  be  employed,  requested  me  to  caution  the  women  not  to  wear  their  hair  hanging 
loose  when  working  on  machine  lathes.    I  told  him  it  was  hardly  within  my  province,  but 
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would  be  pleased  to  help  him^    I  f  oand  aboat  six  girls,  under  18,  basy  working  amongst  belts 
and  cogwheels,  with  their  hair  loose ;  they  promised  oompliance  with  my  advice. 

I  have  fonnd  this  custom  of  late  years  common,  where  females  are  employed  in  lithographic 
printing  works.  The  foreman  of  a  large  printing  establishment  complained  of  the  trouble  he 
had  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  VatAghan  (North  London). — In  connection  with,  and  arising  out  of  the  subject  of 
accidents,  comes  the  question  of  fencing.  Employers  generally  are  ready  and  anxious  to  adopt 
any  suggestion,  even  when  it  goes  beyond  what  we  have  statutory  powers  to  require ;  although 
occasionally  objection  is  still  made  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  required  by  previous 
inspectors. 

There  is  a  very  large  number  of  lifts  in  city  warehouses  as  well  as  in  factories,  and  the 
question  of  their  fencing  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  It  is  very  often  impossible  to  adapt  to 
existing  lifts  the  only  really  satisfactory  means  of  protection,  i,e.^  automatic  gates ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  to  accept  ordinary  gates  or  doors,  which  can  be  opened 
or  raised  by  anyone,  as  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute.  Until,  however, 
some  more  efficient  fencing  than  these  is  obligatory  accidents,  often  fatal,  will  continue  to 
occur,  E7ery  lift  shoald  have  an  attendant  of  a  sufficiently  mature  age,  and  where  gates  or 
doors  are  used  they  should  never  be  less  than  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height. 

I  drew  attention  last  year  to  the  desirability  of  more  fencing  being  done  by  machine  makers> 
and  in  this  connection  I  hail  with  satisfaction  the  recent  circular  of  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  on 
the  subject,  though  so  far  I  cannot  observe  much  advance  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in  the 
desired  direction.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  regard  to  printers'  engineers,  a  large 
number  of  small  points  in  connection  with  printing  machinery  being  left  unguarded  until 
an  inspector  asks  for  a  guard,  which  is  often  after  an  accident  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
matter.  I  might  instance  the  cog-wheels  on  cylinders  of  Wharf  edales  and  kindred  machines, 
which  are  usually  only  partially  guarded  when  delivered  to  the  user ;  and  such  partial  guards 
only  increase  the  risk  of  accident  by  inducing  a  false  belief  in  the  absence  of  danger,  and 
encouraging  a  man  to  rest  his  hand  upon  the  guard.  A  number  of  accidents  have  occnrred 
from  these  cogs  during  the  past  year,  and  on  one  occasion  when  a  case  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  followed,  a  printers'  engineer  gave  what  was  considered  by  the  court 
as  expert  evidence,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impracticable  to  completely  guard  those  cogs, 
thereby  securing  a  verdict  for  the  employer.  I  trust  that  in  the  near  future  something  more 
may  be  done  to  compel  machine  makers  to  give  more  attention  to  fencing.  I  understand 
that  machinery  for  exportation  is  much  more  efficiently  protected  than  that  intended  for  use  in 
this  country,  Continental  buyers  being  more  exacting  in  their  requirements. 

Mr.  Pendock  (Bristol). — There  can  be  no  question  in  my  mind  that  much  improvement  has 
recently  taken  place  in  the  fencing  of  machinery,  a  tendency  that  I  have  many  reasons  to 
believe  will  be  maintained  for  some  time  to  come.  The  improvement  can  be  accounted  for  in 
many  ways,  amongst  which  are  probably  the  following  : — 

1.  Increased  stringency  of  legislation.  The  provisions  made  for  safeguarding  human  life  in 
the  Factory  Acts,  the  Workmen's  Compensation,  the  Employers'  Liability,  and  the  Chaffcutters* 
{Accidents)  Acts  are  much  more  comprehensive  now  than  a  few  years  since,  and  users  of 
machinery  are  compelled  to  pay  correspondingly  more  attention  to  the  subject. 

2.  With  increased  powers*  and  their  accumulated  experience  derived  from  the  investigation 
of  accidents  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  H.M.  Inspectors  have  been  able  to  exercise  much 
wider  latitude  in  the  making  of  recommendations  for  safety,  and,  where  moral  suasion  has 
been  fruitless,  they  have  been  possessed  of  greater  authority  in  giving  weightier  effect  to  their 
suggestions. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  nine  employers  out  of  ten  will 
cheerfully  comply  with  the  bare  suggestion  of  an  inspector  (especially  when  backed  up  by  a 
circular  in  which  the  suggestions  are  outlined)  without  the  application  of  any  greater  pressure 
being  resorted  to. 

In  a  word,  H.M.  Inspectors  have  in  this  respect  the  complete  confidence  of  the  vast  majority 
of  occupiers,  and  advice  is  commonly  extended  by  the  one  and  accepted  by  the  other  in  a 
perfectly  friendly  and  cheerful  spirit.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  of  course,  but  it  is  a 
comforting  fact  that  many  occupiers  welcome  the  visit  of  the  Factory  Inspector  as  of  a  friendly 
adviser  rather  than  as  an  inqaisitorial  official.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  tendency  is  stretched 
to  an  embarrassing  and  dangerous  degree  ;  for  an  occupier,  attaching  great  importance  to  the 
inspector's  opinion,  will  endeavour  to  shirk  the  duty  of  immediately  fencing  a  new  machine 
or  a  new  installation  of  machinery  until  he  can  get  the  inspector  to  see  it  and  pass  his  plans. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  for  an  inspector  to  be  thus  at  the  beck  and  call  of  all  occupiers  in 
his  district,  and  it  cannot  be  too  widely  repeated  that  the  responsibility  of  fencing  machinery 
rests  with  the  occupier  alone  from  the  day  when  it  is  first  set  in  motion  in  his  factory. 

3.  The  introduction  of  so  much  foreign  machinery  into  our  factories  has  also  helped  in  the 
direction  of  safety.  Machines  of  Continental  and  American  make  are,  generally  speaking, 
much  better  guarded  (though  not  always  safer  in  construction)  than  our  own.  Consequently 
En&rlish  makers  are  beginning  to  see  the  advisability  of  imitating  Continental  and  American 
methods,  and  this  they  are  more  obviously  doing  every  day. 

In  the  Bristol  district  there  is  a  surprising  amount  of  foreign  machinery  in  use.  The  larger 
the  industry,  and  the  more  flourishing  it  is,  the  more  certain  you  will  be  of  finding  that  it  is 
carried  on  by  the  aid  of  imported  mechanical  devices. 
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There  is  in  Bristol  the  largest  and  one  of  the  beBt*con(sllrQcted  electric  power  stations  at 
present  in  use  in  the  kingdom.  It  generates  the  power  for  an  unusually  fine  service  of  electric 
trams,  and  its  machinery,  plant,  and  even  a  considerable  portion  of  the  actual  building,  have 
all  been  supplied  by  American  contractors.  In  the  chocolate,  tobacco,  boxmaking,  boot- 
making,  clothing,  printing,  and  other  flourishing  trades  in  the  West,  some  of  the  best-equipped 
factories  are  full  of  machinery  either  of  foreign  design  and  construction  or  of  attempted 
English  imitations  of  foreign  designs.  I  heard  a  large  user  of  machinery  say  not  long  ago 
that  he  had  ceased  to  ^'  look  at "  an  Euglish  machine,  and  not  one  remained  on  his  premises, 
so  much  did  he  consider  them  inferior  to  German  and  American  products  of  a  similar  kind. 
Fortunately,  signs  are  not  wanting  that  English  makers  are  becoming  alive  to  their  short- 
comings in  this  respect,  and  are  beginning  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  right  direction.  The 
makers  of  boot  machinery,  for  instance,  not  only  guard  their  tools  better  than  they  used  to, 
but  they  also  make  provision  for  the  removal  of  dust  from  machines  where  any  quantity  is 
generated. 

A  marked  improvement  is  also  noticeable  in  the  construction  and  safeguarding  of  English 
lathes  and  engineering  tools  generally,  especially  such  as  are  automatic,  or  nearly  automatic,  * 
in  action.    Some  of  the  more  recent  designs  are  models  of  compactness,  safety,  and  goo^ 
workmanship. 

An  innovation  introduced  by  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  one  likely  to 
be  of  great  practical  service  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  useful  information  on  the 
subject  of  safeguards.  I  refer  to  the  issue  in  November  last,  of  the  first  of  a  series  of 
safeguard  illustrations,  by  which  each  district  inspector  is  to  be  periodically  made  acquainted 
with  the  latest  known  designs  of  unpatented  safety  appliances.  It  must  often  happen  that  an 
inspector  in  one  district,  may  feel  the  urgent  need  of  a  simple  and  reliable  preventative  for  a 
constantly  recurring  danger,  when  at  the  very  same  time  in  another  district,  another  inspector 
may  come  across  an  invention  or  contrivance  which  practically  solves  the  difficulty. 
Obviously  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  bring  these  two — the  seeker  and  the  discoverer — 
together,  and  the  *^ monthly  circular*'  now  instituted,  forms  a  most  suitable  and  convenient 
medium  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps,  after  a  while,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  issue  the 
illustrations  to  junior  inspectors  as  well  as  to  district  inspectors,  and  this  will  still  further 
increase  their  utility. 

Mr.  Haraton  (Kent). — One  of  the  most  useful  purposes  served  by  the  accident  register  is 
that  of  enabling  an  inspector  to  see  in  which  direction  his  efforts  are  most  needed.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  other  branch  of  duty  to  which  he  can  apply  himself,  with  the  possibility  and 
probability  of  rendering  more  valuable  service,  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  perils 
which,  unfortunately,  so  commonly  beset  industrial  life  ;  and  yet,  with  the  thousand  and  one 
other  duties  expected  of  him,  the  proportion  of  time — looking  at  the  importance  of  the  work — 
he  is  able  to  devote  directly  to  that  end,  is  lamentably  small.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  whole 
staff  of  inspectors  to  leave  everything  else  alone,  or  give  only  subordinate  attention  to  other 
less  important  work,  say  for  twelve  months,  and  practically  give  their  whole  time  to  this 
object,  the  result  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  one  of  which  the  department  would  have 
reason  to  be  proud.  How  many  of  the  machinery  and  other  accidents  registered  in  a  year,, 
could  have  been  prevented,  is  a  question  which,  inevitably,  forces  itself  on  one's  mind.  Going 
through  the  record  one  cannot  fail  to  see  accident  after  accident  which  never  ought  to  have 
happened,  and  which  never  would  have  happened  if  reasonable  precautions  had  been  taken.  The 
responsibility  for  this  does  not,  of  course,  rest  with  the  inspector  or  the  department.  As  a  rule 
it  is  either  the  employer  or  the  employed  who  is  in  fault,  often  both.  To  the  scepticism,  or 
only  a  half-hearted  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  safeguards,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  the  mishap 
may  frequently  be  traced,  and  still  more  frequently  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  workman,  but, 
whatever  the  cause,  accidents  continue  with  appalling  regularity,  and  the  great  point  to 
consider  is  how  to  prevent  them.  The  answer  seems  to  be  closer  inspection  and  more  frequent 
visitation.  In  my  own  case,  which  is  probably  typical  of  most  other  districts,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  visit,  in  1900,  one-third  of  the  ketones.  Very  few  check  visits  have  been  paid  to  see  if 
the  fencing  or  other  safeguards  asked  for  have  been  provided.  Occupiers  are  frequently 
indifferent,  and,  from  a  variety  of  reasons,  fail  to  realize  that  safeguards  are  imperatively 
called  for.  The  result,  too  often,  being  that  compliance  with  the  inspector's  request  does  not 
get  beyond  a  pious  intention  to  see  to  the  matter  on  some  convenient  occasion.  If  it  does,  the 
conclusion  to  which  he,  in  all  probability,  comes,  is  that  it  must  be  of  very  small  importance, 
as  the  inspector  has  not  even  considered  it  necessary  to  call  again  to  see  if  the  request 
has  been  attended  to,  and  little  or  no  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  fencing  is 
maintained  in  an  efficient  condition.  If  a  second  visit  could  be  paid  within  a  reasonable  time, 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  very  wholesome  effect,  and  if  a  prosecution  were  deemed 
necessary  would  materially  strengthen  the  case.  The  feeling  against  the  fencing  of  circular 
saws  has  been  very  strong,  and  has  not  yet  by  any  means  been  entirely  overcome.  The  difficulty 
is  more  often  than  not  with  the  sawyer.  He  insists  that  the  danger  is  increased  by  the  guard, 
but  this  view  is  not  of  course  supported  by  the  accident  returns.  I  can  point  to  at  least  half  a 
dozen  circular  saw  accidents  this  year  which  would  never  have  taken  place  if  one  of  the  many 
guards  which  have  been  approved  had  been  fitted.  An  accident  occurred  to  one  of  the  principals 
of  a  firm  of  builders.  Working  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  after  all  the  workmen  had  gone  he 
removed  the  gaard  and  made  use  of  the  saw  in  an  unfenced  state,  the  result  being  that  his 
hand  came  in  contact  with  the  revolving  disc  and  was  seriously  injured.  If  the  guard  provided 
had  been  used  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  accident  to  have  occurred.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  never  investigated  any  circular  saw  accident  which  could  in  any  way  be  proved 
to  be  due  to  the  guard.  Such  a  contention  was,  however,  sought  to  be  established  recently  by 
an  injured  sawyer,  and  his  employers  reported  that  the  accident  was  entirely  due  to  the  guard. 
On  investigation  I. found,  as  I  had  anticipated,  that  instead  of  there  being  too  much  fencing 
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there  was  too  little.  No  liTing  knife  had  been  fitted,  the  timber  had  pinched  at  the  back  of 
the  saw,  and  had  been  thrown  against  the  sawyer,  striking  his  finger  with  such  force  as  to 
actually  knock  it  off.  The  absiud  contention  of  the  workman  was  that  the  guard  had  somehow 
prevenied  him  getting  his  hand  away.  A  new  factory  was  recently  opened  and  a  large  amount 
of  machinery  erected,  including  some  particularly  dimgerous  moulding  tools.  The  workmen 
had  been  mostly  brought  from  London,  and  objected  to  fencing  on  the  grounds  that  it  hampered 
them  in  working,  and  increased  the  danger.  It  was  done  nowhere  els^  and  if  they  chose  to 
run  the  risk  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  A  prosecution  seemed  inevitable.  The  principal 
would  give  no  undertakhig  to  fit  guards  to  the  machines.  He  had  no  faith  in  them,  and  had 
insured  against  accidents.  This  and  much  more.  Have  your  workmen  agreed  to  absolve  yon 
from  responsibility  in  case  of  accident,  I  enquired  ?  There  was  no  necessity,  the  policy  covered. 
Yes,  I  replied,  but  only  on  condition  that  your  machinery  is  securely  fenced.  The  point  was 
obvious  to  him,  and  there  was  no  need  for  a  prosecution.  I  have  since  received  a  letter  from 
the  firm  stating  that  all  the  safeguards  asked  for  have  been  provided.  Much  misapprehension 
appears  to  exist  amongst  employers  as  to  the  terms  of  their  insurance  policies. 

Mr.  Shuter  {Plymouth), — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  occupiers  are  generally  very 
willing  to  adopt  any  suggestion  I  make  with  a  view  to  more  securely  fencing  dangerous 
machinery,  and  I  am  hoping  that  before  very  long  we  shall  arrive  at  some  sort  of  finality  as 
regards  fencing  of  flywheels,  shafts,  cogs,  ke,j  Ac. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  every  year,  more  machines  are  being  sent  out  from  the  makers,  with 
their  dimgerous  parts  already  guarded.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  for  there  is  nothing  an 
occupier  objects  to  doing  more  than  disfiguring  a  new  machine  by  drilling  holes  and  fitting  an 
often  ugly  looking  guard  to  it,  whereas  the  makers  are  able  to  make  the  guard  cheaper,  of 
belter  appearance,  and  more  effectual.  I  have  recently  seen  some  drilling  machines  with  their 
bevel  wheels  and  lathes  with  their  back  gearing,  fitted  with  neat  guards  by  the  makers,  and  if 
•only  this  principle  could  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  all  dangerous  parts  of  machines,  a  great 
number  of  accidents  would  be  prevented,  the  task  of  the  Inspector  would  be  lighter,  and  the 
•chief  source  of  friction  between  him  and  the  occupier  would  be  removed. 

I  have  made  a  point  of  asking  occupiers  to  fence  cogs,  Ac,  of  machines  driven  by  hand  or 
foot,  i.€,^  drilling  machines,  presses  and  cranes,  since  I  have  known  accidents  to  happen  at 
such,  although  at  the  same  time  I  have  reminded  them  I  have  no  power  to  compel  them  to  do 
.so,  and  they  have  always  carried  out  my  suggestions  willingly. 

Mr.  BiUler  (West  London). — Although  we  meet  from  day  to  day  better  arrangements  for 
starting  and  stopping  a  machine,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  appliances  too  easy,  as  the  following 
description  of  an  accident  will  shew.  An  ordinary  guillotine  or  paper  cutting  machine  in  a 
bookbinding  works,  was  fitted  with  the  starting  handle,  quite  close  but  outside  the  front  edge 
of  the  cutting  table.  The  machine  was  of  the  latest  pattern  and  the  knife  descended  on  the 
slightest  downward  pressure  applied  to  the  handle.  The  attendant  was  setting  some  books  for 
cutting,  and  for  this  purpose  was  obliged  to  put  his  hand  beneath  the  knife.  Whilst  doing 
this  the  knife  descended  and  the  poor  man  lost  his  hand.  Whilst  concentrating  his  thoughts 
on  setting  the  books,  his  body  had  accidentally  touched  the  starting  handle.'  I  now  require 
this  kind  of  handle  to  be  well  shielded  with  a  piece  of  strong  sheet  iron. 

A  large  number  of  accidents  atimoving  machinery  may  be  indirectly  attributed  to  the  want 
of  fsLBt  and  loose  pulleys  with  proper  striking  gear  on  the  machines.  Farts  of  a  machine  often 
require  adjustment  or  perhaps  some  accumidation  or  obstruction  is  required  to  be  removed, 
and  various  other  reasons  necessitate  the  worker  putting  his  or  her  hand  near  a  dangerous  part. 
These  parts  which  might  be  well  within  the  machine,  are  not  always  patent  to  the  inspector  as 
being  dangerous,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  fence  them  if  they  were. 

Without  proper  starting  and  stopping  arrangements,  dangerous  machines  are  left  running 
when  they  should  be  still,  or  belts  are  put  on  and  thrown  off  while  the  machinery  is  in  motion, 
so  increasing  the  liability  to  accidents.  In  one  &ctory  I  counted  ten  circular  saws  with  no 
striking  gear  or  fast  and  loose  pulleys.  I  give  two  instances,  and  there  are  very  many  others, 
in  which  the  injury  might  have  been  prevented  if  proper  fast  and  loose  pulleys  luid  been 
provided. 

1. — ^A  man  was  putting  the  fibrous  casing  of  a  cocoanut  through  the  small  spring  rollers 
in  front  of  a  tearing  machine.  Some  of  the  fibre  lapped  round  the  top  roller  and  he 
attempted  to  remove  it.  In  doing  so  his  hand  was  drawn  in  and  lacerated  by  the  teeth 
on  the  carding  cylinder. 

2. — A  man  whilst  adjusting  the  packing  in  a  circular  saw  bench,  lost  two  fingera  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  saw.    The  saw  was  guarded  as  much  as  possible. 

No  fast  and  loose  pulleys  or  other  arrangement  were  provided  in  either  of  these  cases,  and 
the  men  were  compelled  to  choose  between  two  dangers,  either  throw  the  belt  off,  or  do  what 
was  required  whilst  the  machine  was  in  motion. 

Mr.  Ireland  {East  London). — There  is  still  among  occupiera  too  much  waiting  for  the 
Inspector  to  call  before  fencing  of  new  machinery  is  proceeded  with.  I  have  investigated  two 
accidents  during  the  year  which  occurred  in  new  machines  before  guards  had  been  fitted  ;  the 
first  one  after  a  day's  use,  the  second  after  the  machine  had  been  in  use  for  a  week.  Occupiers 
do  not  seem  to  understand  their  responsibility  to  fence  their  dangerous  machinery  before 
putting  it  in  use.  I  have  still  to  record  carelessness  in  using  guards,  such  as  those  for  circular 
saws  and  the  change  wheels  of  lathes.  The  latter  is  in  many  cases  due  to  a  badly  designed 
guard,  it  being  too  clumsy  and  un wieldly  to  be  easily  removed.  In  the  former,  the  &ult  is  in 
man}-  cases  due  to  the  guard  being  too  large  for  the  saw,  the  occupier  in  purchasing  it  ordering 
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one  for  the  largest  size  of  saw^  instead  of  for  an  intermediate  one,  with,  the  consequence  that 
when  the  saw  gets  mach  worn  the  guard  cannot  be  adjusted  to  fit.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
fault,  however,  lies  with  the  workmen;  whilst  in  some  shops  (packing-case  makers 
particularly)  the  guards  come  to  within  ^  inch  of  the  saw  all  round,  in  others  the  space  will 
vary  from  2  inches  to  6  or  7  inches.  To  enforce  as  far  as  possible  the  requirements  to 
constantly  maintain  the  fencing  in  an  efficient  state,  and  the  prohibition  of  cleaning  dangerous 
machinery  in  motion,  <fec.,  the  occupiers  of  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  this  district  have 
adopted  a  monthly  examination  of  the  machinery  and  the  fencing  for  same,  and  a  monthly 
instruction  and  warning  of  the  men  employed  about  the  machinery  by  the  foremen  of  each 
department  and  the  engineer  of  the  works.  I  append  a  copy  of  the  report  form  which  the 
foreman  and  engineer  must  fill  in  and  sign  after  each  monthly  examinatiou.  This  system  has 
the  advantage  of  periodically  impressing  on  each  man  the  importance  of  these  matters.  It 
has  had  good  results,  and  deserves  more  general  adoption. 


"  Rbport  by  Enginbbr  op  Dbpartmbnt. 

Notice.— This  Report  to  be  presented  at  the  Engineer's  Office  the  First  Monday  of 
each  Month  for  confirmation,  afterwards  to  be  left  at  the  General  Office. 

I  have  examined  the  Machinery  under  my  caire -in"*"  -      •       . .    -  i   • 
Department,  and  find  it  in  condition,  the  working  parts  are*iall 

CABBFUIiLY  AND  SAFBLY  GUARDBfi  agi^nst  causiug  injury  to  the  workmen  employed. 

I  have  this  day  interviewed  the  Oilers,  Qreasers,  Strapmen,  and|Machinery  attendants 
employed  under  me,  I  have  carefully  defined  to  each  man  his  particular  duties,  and  have 
enforced  the  faithful  observance  of  the  Printed  Instructions  posted  in  the  Department 


concerning  Machinery  in  Motion. 


Signatures 


Thames  Sugar  Refinery^ 

Silvertown^  E' 


I  have  investigated  during  the  year  two  fatal  and  two  non-fatal  accidents  caused  by  plain 
revolving  shafting.  In  one  case  the  deceased  was  placing  a  belt  on  a  pulley,  and  in  the  other 
was  oiling  an  overhead  shaft  bearing  by  means  of  a  ladder.  All  four  accidents  were  due  to  the 
clothing  becoming  entangled  with  the  shafts. 

It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  ignorance  which  still  prevails  among  occupies,  &c.,  regarding 
the  danger  of  plain  revolving  shafting,  and  in  the  case  of  many  who  are  aware  of  danger,  they 
are  of  opinion  that  it  lies  in  a  shaft  being  near  some  fixed  structure  and  not  in  the  shaft  by 
itself.  Very  few  seem  to  understand  the  fearful  injuries  that  a  plain  revolving  shaft  can 
inflict.  ! 

In  one  fatal  case  which  I  investigated  the  injuries  were  really  frightful.  The  shaft  was 
3i  inches  diameter  and  running  at  a  speed  of  58  revolutions  per  minute.  The  clothing  was 
drawn  in  so  tightly  as  to  break  practically  all  the  bones  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  part 
of  the  clothing  in  being  drawn  over  the  head  was  under  such  a  high  tension  that  it  tore  off  the 
scalp,  carrying  with  it  also  the  whole  of  the  face  covering,  and  in  such  a  way  that  these  parts 
conld  be  laid  back  on  the  skull  again  like  a  mask.  In  another  case  a  man  was  caught  when 
oiling  a  projecting  shaft  about  12  feet  above  the  floor.  Luckily  in  this  case  the  clothing  gave 
way,  and  the  man  was  thrown  to  the  ground  practically  unhurt,  with  nothing  but  a  single  sock 
on.  Two  other  non-fatal  accidents  I  investigated  during  the  year  were  iu  the  same  lucky  way  (by 
the  giving  way  of  the  clothing)  prevented  from  being  fatal,  showing  that  even  the  wearing  of 
shoddy  has  its  advantages  sometimes.  Instances  can  be  multiplied,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
persusuie  those  working  among  machinery  of  the  danger  which  lurks  in  the  seemingly  harmless 
shaft. 

At  a  police  court  in  this  district  the  defendant  stated  that  his  shafting  could  not  be  dangerous 
as  it  was  only  running  at  about  400  revolutions  per  minute  I  And  the  presiding  magistrate 
had  some  remarks  to  make  upon  the  *' officiousness  of  some  Inspectors."  Experienced 
engineers,  who  one  would  expect  would  be  better  informed,  are  often  the  greatest  sinners  in 
this  respect.  What  the  limit  of  safety  is  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I  used  to  consider  under  40 
revolutions  per  minute  as  safe,  but  I  have  lately  come  across  two  accidents  with  small  shafts 
running  at  only  about  14  and  19  revolutions  per  minute  respectively.  The  limit  of  safety  is 
undoubtedly  lower  in  the  case  of  small  shafts.  It  is  very  often  stated  when  I  am  asking  for 
fencing  of  a  shaft  that  "  the  couplings  have  been  covered  so  that  there  are  no  projections  left," 
but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  xmless  in  the  case  of  fairly  large  shafts  (say  over  7  inches 
diameter)  running  at  a  low  speed,  there  is  as  much  danger  in  the  plain  parts  of  the  shafting  as 
there  is  in  the  projecting  nuts  or  bolt-heads  of  the  couplings,  for  while  there  may  be  under 
certain  circumstances  greater  risk  of  a  projecting  nut,  Ac,  catching  the  clothing  of  the '  work- 
man, the  hopelessness  of  escape  is  very  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  shaft  itself.  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  smoother  the  shaft  the  greater  the  danger,  for  in  the  case  of  a  smooth 
shaft  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  the  air  being  removed  from  between  the  clothing  and  the 
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shaft,  forming  a  vacuQm  there,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  gives  a  force  of  15  lbs.  on 
every  square  inch  of  the  cloth  in  contact,  dragging  the  person  round  the  shaft.  Mr.  Hoare 
mentioned  to  me  one  &tal  accident  which  he  investigated  where  the  palm  of  the  hand  had 
thus  come  in  contact  with  the  shaft,  forming  a  vacuum  in  the  space  between. 

It  is  seldom  now  that  one  finds  the  bevels  of  a  drilling  machine  unguarded,  but  there  seeniB 
a  disinclination  in  many  cases  to  recess  the  pin-heads  in  the  drill  socket  or  chuck,  and 
in  the  cases  where  arrangements  have  been  made  for  proper  ^^  flushing  *'  of  the  pin-head  the 
machine  man  will  often  use  a  pin  which  is  too  long  to  save  a  little  trouble  in  getting  the 
proper  one. 

I  investigated  cases  of  two  broken  arms  in  one  engineering  works  in  the  same  week  through 
neglect  of  this  simple  precaution,  the  sleeve  of  the  driller  in  each  case  becoming  entangled  in 
the  socket  pin-head,  with  the  consequence  that  the  arm  was  carried  round  the  drill. 

In  too  many  cases  are  single  rails  provided  as  guards  for  engines  and  machinery.  One 
fatal  accident  occurred  during  the  year  through  the  workman  falling  under  the  single  rail 
provided,  and  two  accidents  occurred  to  engine'men  through  their  falling  in  a  similar  way 
into  the  crank  race  of  the  engine,  the  crank  as  it  came  round  crushing  their  arms  against  the 
bed-plate. 

Mr.  May  {Bristol). — Fencing  of  machinery  appears  to  me  to  be  &irly  satisfactory,  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  judge.  The  fencing  is  in  most  cases  supplied  by  the  occupier,  and  if  not 
in  its  place,  has  been  removed  by  the  workman  and  not  replaced.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  circular  saws,  the  men  constantly  refusing  to  use  the  guards  in  spite  of  repeated 
warnings  by  occupiers  and  foremen. 

I  have  noticed  several  dangerous  shoots  to  the  rolls  of  brick  machines  and  similar  machines 
and  it  is  very  often  extremely  difficult  to  fix  a  satisfactory  guard  over  the  opening.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  made  illegal  in  future  to  erect  such  grinding  machines  less  than,  say,  3  ft.  6  in. 
below  the  fioor  or  platform  from  which  they  are  fed,  i.e.y  that  the  rolls  should  not  be  less  than 
that  distance  below  the  fioor. 

Mr.  Fearon  {North  London). — Users  of  circular  saws  do  not  seem  to  realise  that  a  riving  knife  is 
an  absolutely  essential  part  of  a  good  saw  guard  for  ordinary  work,  and  that  every  guard  without 
one  should  be  immediately  condemned.  Thnt  it  is  an  essential  has  been  proved  to  me  this 
year  at  the  inquest  of  a  sawyer  who  was  killed  for  want  of  one  when  cutting  a  piece  of  wood 
about  four  feet  long.  The  back  teeth  caught  the  wood  when  half  sawn,  raised  the  far  end, 
drove  the  whole  piece  straight  back  with  the  near  end  still  on  the  bench,  and  killed  the  man. 
A  riving  knife  is  also  an  essential  to  protect  the  taking-off  boy  from  the  back  teeth,  and  in 
wooden  box  factories,  where  the  wood  is  not  so  long  as  the  diameter  of  saw  and  ground  off 
saws  are  used,  these  back  teeth  should  be  further  protected  with  a  thin  sheet  of  copper  on  the 
side  from  which  the  boy  takes  the  cut  board. 

Sawyers  nearly  always  turn  back  the  nose  piece  of  the  guard,  as  they  cannot  see  their  work 
well  when  it  is  in  position ;  they  thus  leave  the  front  half  of  the  saw  with  no  protection 
against  a  man  fallinsr  on  to  it.  This  danger  can  be  avoided  by  having  the  front  part  of  the 
guard  split  like  two  fingers,  with  the  saw  revolving  between  them,  as  there  is  then  no  dif&culty 
in  seeing  the  work. 

In  laundries  two'points  in  the  machinery  are  especially  [dangerous  and  difiScult  to  guard, 
namely,  the  intake  of  wringer  rollers,  in  which  hands  are  caught  and  badly  crushed,  and  the 
intake  of  calenders,  in  which  hands  are  crushed,  smashed,  and  burnt.  Wringers  can  to  a  great 
extent  be  made  safe  by  the  addition  of  a  moveable  roller  well  up  in  front  of  the  intake  of  the 
rollers,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  really  long  hopper.  Calenders  can  also  be  protected  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  safety  bars,  or  in  those  where  the  work  is  gripped  with  a  lip  by  the  addition  of 
a  false  lip,  which  can  be  pulled  back  if  a  hand  is  caught,  being  only  held  in  position  by  a 
spring.  These,  however,  are  only  partial  safeguards  and  have  not  been  in  use  long,  so  that  the 
greatest  attention  of  the  department  and  laundry  occupiers  is  required  to  discover  some  really 
eflPective  means  of  protecting  these  two  points. 

Mr.  Owner  {South  London), — During  the  past  year  there  have  been  several  very  serious 
accidents  from  power  presses.  In  several  cases  proceedings  were  taken  against  the  firms,  and 
substantial  penalties  inflicted.  Most  of  the  firms,  and  those  the  largest  in  the  trade,  have  given 
the  subject  of  guarding  most  careful  attention.  The  result  is  that  at  present  guards  are  now 
fitted  for  every  operation.  This  has  necessitated  a  large  amount  of  care  and  no  little  ingenuity, 
and  in  the  case  of  ''drawing"  a  partly  made  article  great  exactness  was  required  in  feeding 
and  holding  it  in  the  exact  position  for  the  die.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Grant  &  Co.,  Riley  Street, 
Bermondsey,  has,  however,  devised  an  adjustable  stop  for  fitting  on  the  bolster  of  a  press,  and 
he  has  kindly  offered  to  show  it  at  work  to  anyone  who  cares  to  see  it.  He  also  invented  a 
throw-out  device  which  is  perfectly  automatic  in  action  and  very  simple.  This  he  is  also 
placing  freely  for  use,  and  I  hope  to  obtain  drawings  shortly.  At  the  largest  tin  box  factory 
in  the  borough  of  South wark  the  presses  are  excellently  guarded,  and  there  has  not  been  a  power 
press  accident  for  nearly  six  months.  Yet  with  this  careful  guarding  there  has  been  no  inter- 
ference with  the  firm's  output. 

Woodworking  machinery  is  generally  well  guarded,  and  the  workers  seem  to  appreciate  the 
effective  guards.  Many  experienced  men  have  told  me  they  would  not  now  work  without  the 
protection  which  a  good  guard  affords. 
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Mr.  Johnston  (  West  London). — One  of  the  worst  accidentB  from  circular  saws  in  this  district 
occurred  at  a  saw  which  I  had  requested  should  be  fenced  a  month  previously.  A  guard 
had  been  ordered  by  the  firm,  and  would  probably  have  been  fixed  and  prevented  the 
accident,  had  not  the  sawyer  himself,  who  lost  an  eye,  made  strong  objections  to  using  any 
guard. 

There  have  been  several  serious  accidents  from  hoists.  In  one  case  a  boy,  who  had  been  told  not 
to  go  near  the  lifts,  started  up  in  one  of  them  from  the  ground  floor.  The  lift  was  provided  with 
excellent  automatic  gates,  and  the  cage  was  open  only  on  the  front  side.  As  soon  as  the  cage 
had  risen  about  five  feet,  and  the  gate  had  closed,  the  boy  must  have  stepped  out  on  to  a  l^r 
which  was  fixed  across  the  frame  in  which  the  gate  slides  up  and  down,  and  then  tried  to  get 
back,  for  he  waa found  hanging  with  his  head  crushed  between  the  fioor  of  the  cage  and  the  sill  of 
the  landing  above.  This  accident  shows  the  necessity  of  all  lifts  being  enclosed  by  a  smooth  sided 
casing  from  top  to  bottom,  whether  they  have  automatic  gates  or  not. 

A  starting  rope  gripper  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  come  into  action  the  moment  a  pedal,  on 
which  the  aitendant  keeps  his  foot,  is  released  ;  or  it  may  be  worked,  in  the  case  of  a  lift  used 
for  goods  only,  by  a  fiat  iron  bar,  hinged  at  one  side  of  the  cage,  which  must  be  kept  down  to 
allow  the  lift  to  work,  but  on  being  raised,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  goods,  throws  a 
grip  upon  the  starting  rope,  when  it  is  impossible  for  the  cage  to  move  either  up  or  down. 

I  have  satisfaction  in  remarking  that  the  gradual  introduction  of  electric  driving  is  doing 
away  with  a  good  deal  of  dangerous  mill-gearing. 

Mr.  AUhusen  (North  London). — The  majority  of  accidents  which  have  come  under  my 
notice,  have  been  those  resulting  from  circular  saws.  In  almost  every  case  these  have  occurred 
on  the  front  on  the  saw,  and  have  in  general  been  due  to  the  momentary  inattention  (due  to 
some  slight  distracting  influence)  of  the  sawyer  to  his  work.  In  the  few  cases  which  happened 
at  the  back  of  the  saw,  the  accident  took  place  through  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  lad  employed 
in  drawing  out  the  wood — ^reaching  too  far  forward,  and  touching  the  back  of  the  saw  with  his 
finger. 

In  one  of  these  cases  the  riving  knife  w^  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  saw,  a  point  of 
some  importance.  Among  the  reasons  for  rejection  of  the  guards  in  use,  I  have  noticed  more 
than  once  that  the  riving  knife  was  considerably  too  thick,  so  that,  in  cutting  soft  wood,  the 
passage  of  the  wood  was  obstructed,  and  the  guard  could  not  be  used.  It  is  essential  that  the 
riving  knife  should  not  be  thicker  than  the  saw. 

Again,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  contended  with,  is  the  unwillingness  of  the 
workmen  to  keep  the  safeguards  affixed.  In  times  innumerable,  I  have  entered  the  engine- 
room  of  a  Victory,  to  find  the  guards  for  the  fiywheel,  crank  shaft,  &c.,  thrust  away  in  one 
comer,  the  engine  running  unprotected.  The  excuse  of  the  engineer,  invariably,  is  the  same. 
He  had  to  remove  the  guard  for  starting  purposes,  and  didn*t  put  it  back  :  '^  You  see,  sir,  no 
one  comes  in  here  but  myself,''  as  though  he  were  proof  against  accident  I  am  pleased  to  see, 
however,  that,  where  the  roof  of  the  engine  house  is  high  enough,  the  wire  slide,  which  can 
easily  be  removed  for  starting  purposes,  and  immediately  replaced,  is  largely  superseding  the 
old,  and  frequently  dangerous  single  bar  or  rail  of  gas  piping,  inside  which  the  engineer,  of 
necessity,  had  to  go,  to  take  hold  of  the  wheel  in  starting.  The  utility  of  the  fixed  guard  in 
front  of  the  crank  of  the  engine  is  also  being  recognised,  both  for  its  services  as  a  protection  to 
the  starter,  and  in  preventing  the  splashing  of  oil. 

Mr.  Seymour  {South  London). — Fencing  of  machinery  is  now  being  brought  to  great 
perfection,  although  only  rarely  can  it  be  said  that  absolute  safety  is  attained.  I  do  not  find 
that  employers  are  as  a  rule  hostile,  but  are  ready  to  listen  to  reason,  and  are  often  glad  to 
obtain  information  which  will  ensure  a  greater  degree  of  safety  for  the  workers.  An  efficient 
circular  saw  guard,  which  can  be  used  when  rough  irregular  timber  is  being  cut,  has  yet  to  be 
invented,  but  I  believe,  that  when  a  good  one  really  appears  it  will  be  equally  welcomed  by 
the  employers  as  by  the  inspectors  of  factories. 

I  am  now  asking  that  all  revolving  projections,  such  as  heads  of  keys,  set-screws  on  spindles 
and  similar  parts,  may  be  cut  off  wherever  possible,  and  in  many  cases  this  can  be  done  ;  as  an 
alternative  an  efficient  guard  is  ordered  to  be  provided. 

A  very  important  matter,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  frequently  urged  upon  occupiers  and 
users,  is  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  and  systematic  inspection,  testing,  and  annealing,  of  all 
chains  and  wire  ropes  used  for  hoisting  purposes.  I  have  recently  attended  two  inquests, 
where  life  has  apparently  been  sacrificed  by  want  of  care  in  this  matter,  although  negligence 
may  be  too  harsh  a  term  to  use,  yet  a  want  of  definite  instruction  as  to  the  amount  of  wear  to 
be  allowed  in  a  chain  before  rejecting  it  for  use,  can  hardly  be  called  by  any  other  name. 

Dangerous  Trades,  Special  Rules. — So  far  as  Special  Rules  are  applicable  Dangwmt 
to  works  in  the  Southern  Division,  1  think  I  may  claim  that  full  attention  has  been  *^^^^ 
«ven  to  them,  although  the  majority  of  the  works  have  not  been  visited  four  times  in  the 
year.  The  works  under  Special  Rules  are  principally  aerated  water  works,  brass  casting 
shops,  paint  and  colour  works,  chemical  works,  potteries,  electric  accumulator  works, 
white  lead  works,  lead  smelting  works,  india-rubber  works,  and  lucifer  match  works. 
Special  attention  has  also  been  given  to  works  in  which  bronzing  is  done  or  metallo- 
chrome  powder  used,  and  to  glass  polishing,  paper-staining,  and  galvanizing  works. 
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^^ -The*  number  of  oaBesr  of  lead  poisooing  notified  was  432,  but  some  of  these  proved  to 
be  Arrongly  reported  or  not  contracted  in  a  factory  or  workshop.  Three  cases  of  mercurial, 
three  of  arsenical,  and  two  of  phosphorus  poisoning  were  notified,  as  well  as  nine  o£ 
anthrax  ;  the  last-mentioned  contracted  in  hide  and  skin  works  or  in  works  in  which  hair 
is  used. 

'  The  Lucifer  Match  Works  Special  Rules  were  amended  during  the  year,  and  settled 
by  arbitration.  But  the  most  pleasing  feature  is  that  one  of  the  largest  firms  has 
discontinued  the  use  of  yellow  phosphorus,  and  others  are  following  the  example,  so  that 
in  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Special  Rules  will  not  be  necessary,  and  .that  "  pnossy  jaw  " 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  is  an  indirect  and  probably  unforeseen  result  of  the 
enforcement  of  Special  Rules  and  requirements  in  dangerous  and  unhealthy  trades  similar 
to  that  in  the  enamelled  iron  plate  works,  in  many  of  which  the  use  of  lead  has  been 
discontinued  rather  than  submit  to  the  restrictions  of  the  rules.  Whether  such  a  result 
would  ever  have  been  brought  about  without  the  action  of  the  Home  Office  under 
sections  8  to  12  of  the  Act  of  1891  is  open  to  doubt.  The  result,  however,  is  wholly  to 
the  good.  I  have  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  the  following  reports  from  members 
of  the  staflE  on  the  subject  of  dangerous  trades.  An  interesting  instance  of  the  value  of 
the  requirements  as  to  medical  practitioners  notifying  cases  of  lead  poisoning  which  came 
under  their  notice  is  stated  below  in  Mr.  Wright^s  report  ;  a  new  colouring  matter 
introduced  into  the  making  of  boots  caused  lead  poisoning  in  three  cases,  was  analysed  at 
the  Governraect  Laboratory,  found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  salts  of  lead,  and  as  soon 
as  the  manufacturers  were  warned  of  the  danger  they  gave  up  its  use. 

Mr.  Blenkinsopp  {West  London), — What  I  may  call  an  experiment  of  a  very  interesting 
nature  has  been  for  four  or  five  years  carried  on  near  Willesden  Junction.  This  firm  has  till 
lately  gone  under  the  title  of  Bischofs  White  Lead  Syndicate. 

Last  December  it  was  introduced  to  the  public  as  a  limited  liability  company  with  a 
considerable  capital. 

The  new  process  is  an  attempt  to  make  white  lead  without  danger  to  the  workpeople.  There 
are  no  blue  beds  or  white  beds  as  in  the  old  Dutch  process.  The  blue  lead  is  put  into  closed 
furnaces,  and  when  melted  runs  out  into  other  furnaces,  from  which  it  comes  out  in  the  form 
of  litharge.  This  is  treated  in  various  ways,  and  when  taken  up  in  elevators  it  is  enclosed  iu 
dust-proof  cases.  By  the  time  the  substance  becomes  white  lead  it  is  in  a  moist  condition,  and 
remains  so  during  the  rest  of  the  treatment,  and,  being  mixed  with  oil,  it  is  still  moist  when 
packed  in  barrels..  There  is,  therefore,  no  white  lead  dust  at  any  time,  and  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead  by  this  process  must  be  safer  than  by  the  old  process.  Whether  it  has  been  or  will 
be  a  commercial  success  I,  of  course,  cannot  say,  but  I  observe  by  a  newspaper  notice  that  Mr. 
Bischof  claims  that  the  cost  of  production  is  less  and  the  white  lead  is  of  better  quality  by  his 
process. 

Mr.  Vaughan  {North  London). — ^A  continual  stream  of  reports  of  lead  poisoning  comes  in 
from  medical  practitioners,  and  in  very  few  cases  is  their  investigation  attended  by  any 
beneficial  result.  Many  of  these  cases  are  found  not  to  have  occurred  in  a  factory  or  workshop. 
Some  have  occurred  in  well-known  fectories  where  the  washing  accommodation  is  ample,  if  it 
were  only  used,  and  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  prevention  or  causation  of  the  attack. 
Occasionally  of  course  the  value  of  these  reports  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  insufficient 
precautions  or  unnecessarily  dangerous  processes. 

Several  cases  of  mercurial  poisoning  have  occurred  in  connection  with  thermometer  making. 
Unfortunately  the  conditions  under  which  this  trade  is  carried  on  are  most  difficult  to  tackle. 
A  weekly  tenant  or  at  any  rate  an  employer  in  a  very  small  way  of  business,  carries  on  the 
work  in  a  shed  in  the  backyard,  with  the  assistance  of  three  or  four  men  who  are  most 
intermittent  and  irregular  in  their  attendance.  How  is  it  possible  to  exact  or  expect  much 
under  such  conditions  ?  A  pail  or  trough  of  cold  water  in  the  yard,  is  about  the  extent  of 
washing  accommodation  which  can  be  looked  for,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  workshops 
(save  the  name  t)  does  not  lend  itself  to  ventilation,  cleansing  of  floors,  or  any  suitable 
precautions. 

In  places  subject  to  special  rules,  washing  accommodation  is  generally  fairly  good,  and  in 
other  places  occupiers  very  seldom  object  to  supply  cold  water.  More  difficulty  arises  in  regard 
to  a  supply  of  hot  water,  which  necessitates  special  and  perhaps  costly  arrangements.  At  the 
same  time  hot  water  is,  1  think,  essential  for  cleansing  purposes,  apart  from  the  unattractiveness 
of  cold  water  at  any  rate  in  cold  weather.  Unfortunately  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  inducing  the  workers  to  make  use  of  the  accommodation  supplied.  It  is  therefore  most 
important  that  it  should  be  accessible,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible  attractive.  A  man  will  not  go 
out  of  his  way  to  wash  in  a  pail  of  cold  water. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  provision  of  washing  accommodation  made  obligatory 
everywhere,  and  possibly,  if  it  were  an  universal  requirement,  workers  would  gradually  be 
educated  to  realise  its  value  and  importance. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  which  I  investigate,  dirty  habits  are  alleged  as  a 
principal  cause  of  the  affection  both  by  employers  and  doctors. 
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•'"  Mr.  Skinner  {Norwich).'^^hieciion  is  still  taken*  to  the  inineTal  wati^  Vulee^iir  some 
factories,  more  especially  in  those  factories  ^here'the  o|>eratitres  ate  always  ^nd  constantly  at 
work.  Small  works  do  not  object ;  the  reason  being  that  ill  effects,  if  any,  are  practically  not 
felt  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  One  accident  occurred  daring  the  year  which  it  was 
feared  would  cause  loss  of  vision  to  a  man  who  was  '^carrying**  aerated  waters. 

Mr.  Wright  (Nortliampton).— Showing  the  value  of  the  Factory  Act,  W95,  section  29  (1) 
three  notices  of  lead  poisoning  occurring  to  work-people  in  the  boot  trade,  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  come  under  notice,  have  been  reported  in  this  district.  The  persons  in  all 
•cases  were  men  employed  in  the  finishing  of  Ikoots  by  hand.  In  this  process  of  finishing  it  is 
necessary  to  stain  the  sole  and  heel  of  the  boot  with  some  colouring  matter,  china  red  in  two 
cases,  and  in  the  third  a  mixture  of  china  red  and  chrome  yellow  had  been  used.  The  actual 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — The  china  red,  in  a  dry  powder,  is  contained  in  a  small 
shallow  vessel,  a  piece  of  sponge  is  used  to  dust  the  powder  on  to  the  sole  of  the  boot,  fine 
glass  paper  then  scon  red  over  the  surface  of  the  sole  to  work  the  powder  into  the  leather, 
grease  smeared  on  and  the  sole  polished  with  a  dry  cloth.  During  the  whole  time  this  dusting 
and  scouring  is  carried  on  the  workman,  who  is  bending  his  face  closely  over  the  boot,  must 
inhale  a  quantity  of  the  dry  powder. 

The  analyses  of  the  powder  by  Dr.  Thorpe  gave  as  follows  : — 

China  red  consists  of  the  basic  chromate  of  lead  =  PbCrO^  PbO,  and  contains  81*6  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  lead. 

China  red  and  yellow  chrome  mixed  =  PbCr04,  PbS04,  and  contains  4*21  per  cent,  of 
barium  sulphate. 

Yellow  chromate  of  lead  contains  690  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead. 

With  the  exception  ;of  4*21  per  cent,  of  barium  sulphate,  the  pigments  are  wholly  salts  of 
lead. 

On  making  further  enquiry  it  was  found  that  the  same  process  wa^  carried  on  in  a  number 
of  boot  factories  and  workshops  in  the  district,  but  on  calling  the  attention  of  manufacturers 
and  workpeople  to  the  dangers  of  this  method  of  staining,  it  has  been  given  up  and  a  harmless 
vegetable  substance  substituted. 

These  cases  were  reported  in  April  last,  anl  no  others  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since. 

Mr.  Butler  ( West  London). — There  are  a  number  of  paper-staining  works  in  the  district, 
and  the  observance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Home  Office  Committee  have  been  urged 
upon  the  occupiers.  Most  of  tham  agree  to  do  something,  and  several  firms  have  taken  some 
pains  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  their  work-rooms  and  provide  dining-rooms  and  washing 
accommodation.  On  interrogating  occupiers  as  to  the  amount  of  lead  colours  used,  they 
invariably  answered  that  they  did  not  think  any  contained  lead.  In  fact,  they  seemed  quite 
ignorant  as  to  the  actual  composition  of  the  colours  used.  On  submitting  four  samples  to  the 
Government  analyist,  I  was  informed  that  they  all  contained  lead,  one  sample  of  yellow  chrome 
contained  lead  oxide  (PbO)  to  the  extent  of  78  per  cent.,  thereby  shewing  washing  con- 
veniences to  be  compulsory. 

Mr.  Harston  (Kent), — Eight  cases  of  poisoning  by  lead,  and  one  by  mercury  have  been 
reported  during  the  year.  All  of  these  with  one  exception  (which  did  not  appear  to  call  for 
enquiry)  have  been  investigated.  In  five  out  of  the  eight  works  in  connection  with  which  the 
lead  cases  occarred,  washing  convenience  appeared  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  necessary 
provision  was  requested.  One  of  the  cases  I  regret  to  say  terminated  fatally.  It  was  that  of  a 
young  person  15  years  of  age  who  was  put  to  do  odd  jobs  in  a  plumbers  and  painters  shop. 
The  workshop  was  a  very  small  one,  and  there  was  no  provision  specially  made  for  washing 
immediately  connected  with  it ;  bat  all  the  workmen  stated  that  they  had  unrestricted  access 
to  the  scullery  at  the  occupier's  house,  only  20  yards  distant  from  the  workshop,  where  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  all  necessary  convenience  for  washing  existed.  It  appeared  that  the  boy 
occasionally  did  a  little  painting,  but  was  mostly  employed  on  other  work.  Frequently  he 
had  dinner  at  his  employer's  house,  and  was  warned  against  the  habit  of  eating  food  with 
unwashed  hands.  He  had  no  parents  but  his  guardian  upon  whom  I  called,  stated  that  he 
was  of  very  uncleanly  habits  and  sometimes  complained  that  his  employer  was  always 
scolding  him  for  not  washing. 

The  case  of  mercurial  poisoning  occurred  in  connection  with  a  factory  in  which  powders, 
jellies,  &c.,  are  manufactured,  the  patient  being  a  woman.  The  attack  was  only  a  slight  one 
and  was  contracted  during  the  process  of  quicksilvering  trays  for  jellies.  The  work  consisted 
of  rubbing  trays  by  hand  with  quicksilver  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  jelly  from 
sticking.  On  enquiry  there  appeared  to  have  been  one  or  two  other  slight  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  but  the  firm  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  them.  The  process  is  only  carried  on  once 
or  twice  in  the  year,  when  about  four  or  five  gross  of  trays  are  mercurized.  Washing 
convenience  was  provided,  but  there  were  no  nail  brushes,  and  the  supply  of  soap  seemed 
insufficient.  Improved  washing  arrangements  were  promised.  The  certifying  surgeon  in  his 
report  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  crude  process  employed  must  be  injurious  to  the  general 
public  using  the  jellies.  I  suggested  this  possibility  to  the  firm,  and  also  the  need  for  further 
precautions  for  the  workers,  and  haVe  since  received  the  following  communication  : — 

**  Since  your  visit  we  have  been  considering  the  matter  of  mercurizing  trays  and  think  that 
perhaps  for  the  future  we  may  adopt  some  other  method.    We  are  not,  however,  at  the  moment 
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in  a  poBition  to  say  that  we  can  do  this,  as  it  will  neceBsarily  involve  a  good  deal  of  work,  and 
many  experiments  to  ascertain  what  method  is  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  As  we  shall  not 
require  any  of  this  work  done  probably  for  six  months,  we  hope  to  get  the  matter  settled  long 
before  then,  and  you  may  rely  upon  our  doing  all  in  our  power  to  make  the  process  as 
satisfactory  from  a  health  point  of  view  as  possible.** 

Mr,  Shuter  {Plymouth). — The  workers  in  mineral  water  factories  appear  to  be  getting  over 
their  opposition  to  wearing  the  masks  when  bottling,  and  I  think  this  is  the  result  of  the 
improvements  effected  in  the  masks  themselves.  Instead  of  the  old  pattern,  clumsy  and 
trying  to  the  eyes,  a  more  improved  one  f s  generally  adopted  ;  this  is  very  light,  rests  easily 
on  the  head,  and  is  fitted  with  a  transparent  front  piece,  so  that  the  eyes  suffer  no  inconvenience 
from  its  use.  During  the  time  I  have  been  here  I  had  made  special  inqairies  amongst  the 
potteries  of  Barnstaple  and  Bidef ord,  and  reported  thereon  to  the  Home  Office.  I  found  the 
workers  healthy  and  generally  attaining  to  a  good  age. 

A  number  of  colic  cases  were  reported  as  occurring  amongst  the  men  employed  in  the 
construction  of  new  ships  in  H.M.  dockyards  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  year ;  and 
especial  enquiries  have  been  made  by  Dr.  i^egge^  Mr.  Jones,  and  myself.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  improved  washing  appliances  have  been  provided  generally,  and  more  lavatory  accommo- 
dation is  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  use  of  the  men  employed  on  the  fitting  of 
armour  plates  to  the  new  ships. 

Mr.  Ireland  (East  London). — The  introduction  of  foreign  labour  into  one  of  the  white  lead 
works  was  mentioned  in  last  year*s  report  as  being  the  cause  of  an  increased  number  of 
plumbism  cases.  Those  men  became  more  careful  as  they  learnt  by  experience  the  importance 
of  the  observance  of  the  Special  Rules,  and  with  the  greater  care  exercised  has  come  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases. 

I  investigated  one  fatal  case.  Deceased  was  first  employed  in  lead  only  five  months  previoua 
to  his  death.  During  the  preceding  seven  years  he  had  been  a  public-house  manager,  his 
previous  employment  having  been  in  a  wine  cellar.  He  was  an  alcoholic  subject,  47  years  of 
age.  In  August,  1899,  he  started  in  the  engineering  department,  becoming  a  lead  maker  in 
September.  He  was  suspended  on  the  15th  November,  being  bad  with  lumbago  and  having 
blue  line.  In  a  few  days  he  had  colic  and  constipation.  He  got  better,  and  in  three  weeks  he 
got  a  certificate  of  fitness,  but  the  doctor  advised  him  to  give  up  the  work.  He,  however, 
started  the  same  work  again  on  the  5th  December.  At  the  surgeon's  weekly  visits  up  to  the 
2nd  January  he  was  very  well.  On  Saturday,  the  14th,  he  had  a  fit  while  leaving  his  work  in 
the  afternoon,  and  was  removed  to  the  workhouse  infirmary,  where  he  died  iu  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  There  was  a  taint  of  insanity  in  his  family.  He  was  subject  to  fits.  He  appeared 
to  be  careful  while  at  his  work  to  observe  the  Special  Rules.  The  verdict  found  was  that 
death  was  due  to  heart  failure  supervening  on  fits  caused  by  lead  poisoning. 

Under  the  Special  Rules,  when  stripping  white  beds,  it  is  only  the  men  engaged  inside  the 
stack  in  the  actual  process  of  stripping  who  are  required  to  wear  respirators.  Frequently  a 
man  who  is  employed  carrying  the  trays  outside  may  take  a  turn  inside  the  stack  for  a  short 
time,  and  in  doing  so  will  very  likely  not  take  the  trouble  to  put  on  his  respirator.  To  obviate 
this,  in  a  works  in  this  district  all  the  men  in  the  bed  gang  are  required  to  wear  respirators,, 
whether  they  are  working  inside  the  stack  or  not.  This  rule  covers  even  the  man  at  the 
washbeck.  It  also  eliminates  the  risk  of  inhaling  any  dust  which  may  be  present  in  the 
damped  corrosions,  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  breaking  of  a  piece  of  white  lead  which  the  water 
spray  has  failed  to  penetrate. 

The  Special  Rules  are  now  pretty  well  observed  in  all  the  works  I  have  visited  in  which 
curing  by  carbon  bisulphide  is  carried  on. 

At  the  inquest  on  the  man  who  died  through  the  effects  of  the  explosion  at  one  of  the  works 
in  this  district  last  year,  the  jury  added  a  rider  recommending  that  an  air  shaft  ventilator,, 
independent  of  the  fan,  should  be  provided.  That  such  a  shaft  would  have  any  effect  in 
preventing  an  explosion  in  the  event  of  the  &n  ceasing  to  work,  or  in  inducing  ventilation  in 
a  carbon  bisulphide-laden  atmosphere,  is  very  questionable.  Its  chief  action  would  be  to  treble 
or  quadruple  the  work  of  the  fan,  as  much  the  greater  proportion  of  the  energy  of  the  latter 
would  be  utilised  in  pumping  air  down  this  shaft  instead  of  exhausting  the  carbon  bisulphide 
vapour  from  the  curing  chamber.  It  would  of  course  act  as  a  vent  for  the  products  of  explosion 
in  the  event  of  such  occurring,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  would  be  accomplished  more 
effectually  by  providing  a  relief  opening  in  the  chamber,  covered  by  some  easily-ruptured 
diaphragm,  so  placed  as  to  carry  the  products  of  explosion  away  from  the  workers.  I  suggested 
such  an  opening,  covered  with  brown  paper,  at  the  largest  works  here,  and  this  has  now  been 
done.  The  opening  is  on  the  top  of  the  chamber,  and  the  paper  has  been  coated  with  some 
composition  xmaffected  by  carbon  bisulphide  vapour. 

An  accident  occurred  at  a  works  here  at  a  combined  still  and  agitator,  in  which  waste  gutta- 
percha is  purified  by  petroleum  spirit,  aided  by  heat.  The  apparatus  is  a  vertical  cylinder 
about  4  feet  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  provided  with  a  manhole  on  the  top. 

After  the  process  the  manhole  is  opened  and  steam  is  blown  through  to  expel  the  spirit. 
This  was  done  twice  at  intervals  of  two  days,  and  on  the  fourth  day  some  waste  was  removed. 
On  the  following  day  a  lad  of  15  years  of  age  went  into  the  still  and  was  overcome  by  the 
fumes.  Another,  and  a  larger,  manhole  has  been  added,  opposite  to  the  existing  one,  which 
should  be  effective  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  accident. 
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I  find  considerable  difficulty  in  administering  the  Special  Rules  in  small  brass  foondriea, 
in  which  the  work  is  incidental  to  some  other  process,  and  where  casting  is  only  done  at 
considerable  intervals,  sometimes  of  a  month  or  so. 

When  I  wish  to  examine  the  washing  conveniences  I  am  told  that  they  are  provided  when 
brass  casting  or  mixing  is  being  carried  on,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  a  failure  to  limewash 
within  twelve  months,  the  argument  has  been  put  forward  that  the  place  is  not  a  brass  foundry, 
as  no  brass  work  is  being  done  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  same  argument  is  applied  to  the  affixing  of  the  Special  Rules. 

Mr.  Owner  (South  London.) — Generally  the  rules  are  well  carried  out  in  aerated  water  works 
but  there  appears  to  be  a  great  aversion  to  notify  accidents.  Several  bad  cases  have  been 
discovered  and  prosecutions  instituted.  In  one  case  discovery  of  the  accident  led  to  a 
disclosure  of  Sunday  work.  At  the  large  factories  I  am  glad  to  report,  the  whole  of  the 
workers  engaged  in  the  bottling  rooms  are  compelled  to  wear  masks,  even  H.  M.  Inspectors 
being  advised  to  do  so.  It  seems  therefore  somewhat  incredible  that  the  same  firms  were 
allowing  girls  to  polish  the  metal  on  newly  filled  syphons,  in  a  separate  room  without  guards. 
At  my  suggestion  guards  were  provided  and  worn  byjthe  workers. 

In  brass  casting  works  the  principal  difficulty  seems  to  be  as  to  washing  accommodation, 
Usually  the  tank  which  supplies  water  for  mould  moistening  is  deemed  to  be  sufficient.  In 
many  cases  limewashing  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  entirely. 

The  occupiers  of  premises  in  which  hides  and  skins  are  dealt  with  are  now  carrying  out  the 
rules  much  more  satisfactorily.  Here  again  the  term  lavatory  accommodation  was  construed 
to  mean  anything  but  washing  convenience.  However,  proper  facilities  are  now  being 
provided,  and  together  with  the  overalls  are  appreciated  by  the  worker. 

At  the  only  factory  in  which  enamelling  of  iron  plates  is  carried  on,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  cause  for  several  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  The  special  rules  are  well  carried  out, 
but  upon  watching  the  work  for  some  time,  I  found  that  ^'dusting**  was  done  outside  the 
•edge  of  the  perforated  table,  and  the  dust  so  caused,  was,  no  doubt  air  carried  in  the  room, 
and  breathed  by  the  workers  when  resting  with  their  respirators  off.  Most  of  these  men  also 
chew  tobacco  carried  in  their  overalls.  Although  1  have  cautioned  them  as  to  the  danger  of 
this  habit,  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  deep  rooted  to  be  easily  broken  off. 

Only  on  3  white  lead  factory  in  this  district  is  at  present  working.  And  I  am  pleased  to  say 
the  &rm  continue  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  studying  preventive  measures.  They  have 
lately  fitted  up  a  new  stove  so  arranged  that  the  worker  never  enters  it ;  and  at  my  last  visit 
work  was  being  carried  on  more  expeditiously  by  its  use  than  before.  There  have  been  very 
few  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  making  of  white  lead,  but  at  one  premises  there  were 
several  cases  among  men  who  were  engaged  taking  down  an  old  precipitation  plant.  No 
overalls  were  worn  by  them,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  in  a  most  careless  fashion. 

Mr.  Johnston  {West  London). — The  observance  of  special  rules  in  aerated  water  manufacture 
seems  to  vary  according  to  locality.  In  some  towns  I  have  found  it  the  exception  for  the 
workers  to  wear  the  masks  and  gauntlets  provided,  while  in  other  towns  close  at  hand  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  I  have  sometimes  been  told  by  bottlers  that  they  were  not  afraid  of 
prosecution,  because  in  those  cases  where  convictions  have  been  obtained,  only  6d.  penalties 
were  inflcted. 

Mr.  Allhusen  (North  London), — The  one  case  of  mercury  poisoning  investigated  by  me 
occurred  at  a  thermometer  makers  in  Clerkenwell,  in  a  well-ventilated  and  airy  workshop. 
It  appears  indubitable  that  the  main  evil  and  source  of  poisoning  is  that  associated  with  the 
-sealing  of  the  tubes.  The  mercury  being  heated  until  the  tube  is  full,  a  certain  amount  of 
vapour  must  be  given  off,  inappreciable,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  single  instrument,  but  to  be 
reckoned  with  after  a  dozen  or  two  have  been  finished.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
ventilation  (a  hood  or  fan  over  the  work  naturally  suggests  itself  at  first)  is  that  any  artificial 
draught  to  withdraw  the  fumes  is  impracticable,  for,  if  cold,  it  is  liable  to  crack  the  tubes,  but 
even  if  warmed,  it  will  draw  away  the  blowpipe  flame  and  seriously  interfere  with  the  work. 
In  the  whole,  then,  the  ventilation  is  the  most  important  point,  more  so  than  the  washing 
appliances,  for  mercury  is  not  the  sort  of  stuff  to  get  under  the  finger  nails,  as  the  other 
metallic  poisons  are  apt  to  do. 

In  many  factories,  either  owing  to  lack  of  space,  or  on  account  of  the  convenience  in  driving 
the  machinery,  the  gas  engine  is  in  the  same  room  as  the  workers.  Almost  invariably  in  these 
cases,  an  objectionable  smell  due  to  the  escape  into  the  room  of  the  partially  burnt  gases  is 
noticeable.  In  all  cases,  if  possible,  where  the  engine  is  thus  run,  there  should  be  a  pipe 
affixed  over  the  ignition  tube,  broader  than  the  tube  itself,  to  effectively  remove  these 
combustion  products  which,  undoubtedly  contain  the  more  actively  poisonous  acetylene  in 
addition  to  the  well-known  oxides  of  carbon.  Nearly  all  the  accidents  investigated  at  aerated 
water  works  have  been  of  a  comparatively  slight  nature,  occurring  upon  unprotected  parts  of 
the  body,  fingers,  &c.  The  owners  appear  as  a  rule  anxious  to  further  the  observance  of  the 
special  rules,  despite  the  objections  of  the  workers,  male  and  female,  to  wearing  the  masks  and 
gauntlets,  especially  during  the  hot  weather. 

Mr.  Fallows  (Inspector's  Assistant). — I  have  paid  visits  to  several  premises  devoted  to  the 
sorting  of  hides  and  skins,  both  before  and  since  special  rules  were  issued.  These  places  are 
more  or  less  warehouses,  and  are  situated  at  or  near  the  riverside.    The  hides  and  skins  are 
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unloaded  from  the  vessels,  are  then  sorted  and  re-baled  for  sale  or  transit.  The  chief  objections 

,.  ^to  the  rules  are  the  wearing  of  garments,  the  examination  for  cuts  or  scars  upon  the  body,  and 

the  covering  of  hands  whilst  handling  or  sorting.    The  labour  is  furnished  by  men  v,'ho  do  a 

day  (or  portion  of  a  day's  work),  and  may  probably  be  seen  at  the  place  no  more.     I  am 

»i  •  informed  by  the  occupiers  that  they  are  somewhat  hampered  by  these  workmen  who,  although 
protection  is  offered  them  by  the  adoption  of  the  special  rules,  they  will  not  don  an  overall 
whish  has  been  worn  by  another  workman.  As  to  hand  covering,  the  firm  provided  gloves^ 
but  the  men  refused  to  use  them  after  others  had  worn  them.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  use  of 
gloves  would  be  a  source  of  danger,  for  in  the  event  of  one  man  having  a  sore  or  scratch  upon 
his  hand  the  glove  would  chafe  it,  and  thus  smear  the  inside  of  it,  and  the  next  man  to  wear 
the  glove  would  probably  contract  disease  if  he  also  happened  to  have  a  scratch  on  his  hand. 
The  question  of  scratches  or  sores  is  a  diflftcult  one,  many  a  man  would  not  subject  himself 

,  <  to  be  even  looked  at  for  a  sore,  neitluer  would  he  acknowledge  such  a  fact  for  fear  he  would 

be  rejected. 

In  places  wherein  paint  is  used,  such  as  coach  and  van  works,  several  cases  of  lead  poisoning 

,  h^ve  occurred.    In  the  former  places,  a  rather  bad  and  risky  custom  prevails  of  washing  the 

^   hands  in  the  same  water  which  is  used  for  '^  flatting  *'  (rubbing  the  surface  of  the  coaches  with 

pumice  stone  after  a  coat  of  paint).     I  have  secured  washing  accommodation  at  many  places^ 

^*    .  .  bnt^the  same  difficulty  prevails  as  in  the  case  of  the  workers  in  hides  and  skins  :  they  will  not 

.    tafed  the  trouble  to  wash.    I  regret  to  6ay  that  after  the  occupier  has  gone  to  the  expense  to 

provide  a  stand  and  bow],  sonp,  &c.,  it  is  ignored  ;  and  at  my  second  op  subsequent  visit,  either 

the.  soap  or  towel  is  lost,  or  the  basin  removed  and  used  for  paint. 

»^  •  »  In  coopers'  shops  I  have  enquired  «bout  two  cases  of  lead  poisoning  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
lead  when  caf ks  have  been  repaired  which  had  been  used  for  tead.  Although  good  acconmio* 
dation  was  provided  I  couid  see  that  it  hadnot  been  used  for  days,  the  basin  was  covered  with 
dust. 

mtu^  qa^  Water  Gas. — Very  few  accidents  are  notified  as  caused  by    the  making  or  use  of 

water  gas.  In  one  case,  a  man  was  starting  a  gas  engine,  when  the  bag  containing  Dowson 
gas  burst,  and  a  few  minutes  after  the  explosion  the  man  was  found  in  the  street 
unconscious,  and  remained  so  for  about  three  hours.  He  was  taken  to  a  doctor's 
surgery  and  then  home,  and  does  not  remember  being  taken  to  either  place  I  In  report- 
ing the  accident,  the  certifying  surgeon  says,  "  the  gas  being  inodorous  there  was  nothing 
to  warn  him  that  he  was  inhaling  the  poison  ;  this  gas  ought  to  be  odorised  and  proper 
means  for  its  escape  through  the  roof  should  be  enforced." 

M7\  Ireland  {East  London), — A  fatal  case  of  alleged  gas  poisoning  occurred  at  the  water-gas 
purifiers  in  a  largo  gasworks  in  this  district.  Part  of  deceased's  employment  was  the  charging 
and  discharging  of  these  purifiers.  They  are  sheet-iron  chambers,  about  57  ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide, 
and  5  ft.  deep,  arranged  in  series  of  four  or  five,  in  whieh  are  placed  six  layers  of  grids  con- 
taining lime.  The  gas  to  be  purified  is  then  passed  through  the  chambers,  and  in  its  passage 
gives  up  to  the  lime  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (HS,)  and  the  carbon  dioxide  (CO,)  which  are 
present  in  the  gas  as  impurities.  In  the  process  of  purification  the  lime  first  ^kes  up  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  form  sulphide  of  lime  (CaS),  but  the  latter  is  split  up  by  the  carbon 
dioxide,  which  has  a  greater  affinity  for  the  lime  than  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  forms 
carbonate  of  lime  (Ca  COs).  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  thus  set  free  is  driven  by  the  union  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  with  the  lime,  through  the  series  of  purifiers,  there  being  at  the  end  of 
the  last  one  a  special  arrangement  for  its  recovery.  During  the  process  of  purification  a  tarry 
deposit,  containing  some  hydro -carbons  in  solution,  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks,  and  as 
these  are  ver^'  volatile,  the  men  are  sometimes  affected  during  hot  weather  by  their  partial 
volatilisation.  When  the  lime  has  become  saturated  the  gas  is  shut  off,  and  air  is  blown 
through  the  purifiers  for  six  hours,  and  it  would  be  expected  that  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
clearing  off  any  free  gases  present  in  the  lime.  The  water-gas  contains  about  35  per  cent,  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  0'3  p«r  cent,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  so  that  poisoning  by  either  of 
these  gases  was  possible  in  the  case  under  consideration.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  the 
man  was  not  gassed,  as  in  any  case  which  has  come  under  my  own  experience,  or  that  I  have 
heard  of,  the  man  is  attacked  while  in  the  poisonous  atmosphere,  gradually  recovering,  if  he 
does  recover,  after  he  is  able  to  breathe  good  air.  The  deceased,  however,  although  he  com- 
plained several  times  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  of  feeling  ill,  resumed  work  after 
breakfast,  completed  discharging  the  purifier,  and  was  employed  charging  it  with  fresh  lime, 
when  there  could  be  no  poisonous  gas  present.  While  thus  employed,  he  became  so  ill  that  be 
had  to  leave  off  work  about  11  a.m.  He  was  still  able  to  walk  to  the  station,  and  from  the 
station  home,  but  got  gradually  worse,  and  died  about  3  o'clock  next  morning.  His  getting 
worse  after  getting  to  fresh  air  seems  to  me  to  point  to  some  other  source  of  death  that  gassing 
in  the  purifier.  My  impression  was  confirmed  by  experiments  made  by  the  company  after  the 
accident,  and  by  me  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  A  solution  of  blood  was  placed  in  three  test 
tubes.  Through  these  was  passed,  respectively,  water  ges,  ordinary  air,  and  air  from  a 
purifier,  after  only  two  hours  blowing  through.  The  first  turned  the  blood  solution  pink 
immediately,  the  second  had  no  effect,  and  the  only  effect  on  the  third  was  to  destroy  the 
turbidness  of  the  solution  and  render  it  quite  clear  and  transparent.  The  last  mentioned  seem» 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  merest  trace  of  CO,  but  not  enough  to  have  any  harmful  effect. 
That  experiment  seemed  to  put  poisoning  by  CO  out  of  court,  and  there  was  that  J  eft  by  HS*. 
In  a  purifier  that  w^as  being  discharged  at  the  tinse  of  my  visit  I  could  smell  no  trace  of 
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enlphuretted  hydrogen,  and  lead  papers  were  practically  unaffected,  showing  that  there 
was  probably  less  than  ^  per  cent,  of  that  gas  present,  a  proportion  that  would  be  quite 
innocuous. 

The  medical  evidence  went  to  shew  that  the  body  was  well  nourished,  which  indicated  that 
death  could  not  be  due  to  chronic  gas  poisoning  ;  that  it  might  be  due  to  one  of  three  causes, 
namely,  (i.)  some  acute  illness,  (ii.)  sulphuretted  hydrogen  poisoning,  or,  (iii.)  ptomaine 
poisoning.  The  symptoms  appeared  to  point  equally  to  (ii.)  and  (iii.),  but  in  the  light  of  the 
expert  chemical  evidence  that  was  given  at  the  inquest,  shewing  the  impossibility  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  present  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  ptomaine  poisoning  as  the 
«ause  of  death  seems  to  be  the  only  reasonable  conclusion.  The  jury  found  tlmt  death  was  due 
to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  poisoning,  but  I  strongly  disagree  with  this  verdict. 

Mr,  Harston  (Kent). — Carburetted  water  gas  is  manufactured  at  six  of  the  gas  works  in  the 
Kent  District,  and  used  only  for  enrichment  purposes ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  accident 
in  connection  with  the  process. 

Mr,  Wilson  (Southampton). — Water  gas  is  used  at  several  gas  works  in  the  district.  I  have 
inspected  the  plants  at  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  Bournemouth.  In  every  case  I  found 
that  the  gas  supplied  to  the  town  consisted  of  75  per  cent,  of  coal  gas  and  25  per  cent,  of  water 
gas,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  mixture  being  about  15  per  cent,  in  each  case,  as 
against  10  per  cent,  in  ordinary  coal  gas.     So  far  no  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred. 

Dust,  removal  of,  and  Ventilation.— One  of  the  most  important  events  of  VmittUAim. 
year  1900  from  a  departmental  point  of  view  was  the  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Osbom,  Engineering  Adviser,  to  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  means  of  ventilation  in  factories  and  workshops, 
with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  fans,  and  the  use  and  construction  of  respirators  for  the 
protection  of  workpeople  exposed  to  dust  or  dangerous  fumes  ;  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  C.  R.  Pendock,  Inspector  of  Factories,  Bristol,  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee.  These 
gentlemen  are  still  investigating  the  methods  of  ventilation  in  factories  and  workshops, 
And  the  best  mode  of  extracting  injurious  dust  or  fumes  at  their  point  of  origin.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  result  will  be  to  show  the  staff,  and  also  factory  occupiers,  how  best  to 
secure  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air ;  and  how  best  to  remove  noxious  dust  and  fumes 
from  the  air  of  workrooms,  or,  better  still,  how  to  prevent  these  from  mixing  with  the  air, 
although  generated  in  the  room.  A  great  future  for  factory  inspection  lies  in  this 
direction.  Much  has  already  been  done  by  the  provision  of  mechanical  fens  and  con- 
necting hoods  and  ducts,  but  owing  to  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject  the 
work  has  been  mainly  in  the  way  of  experiment,  not  always  with  the  best  results.  Whilst 
ventilating  engineers  are  quarrelling  as  to  the  best  mode  of  ensuring  a  pure  atmosphere  in 
factories  and  workshops,  the  unfortunate  manufacturers  and  their  workpeople  are  the 
victims  of  foul  air,  charged  with  impurities,  gases,  dust,  and  fumes,  or  else  subjected  to 
draughts  which  make  them  ill  in  other  ways.  If  we  can  arrive  at  certain  principles  on 
which  thcbC  evils  can  and  should  be  dealt  with,  and  be  shown  the  proper  way  in  which  to 
secure  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  indoors,  one  half  of  the  present  ills  of  factory 
employment  will  soon  be  abolished. 

By  section  36  of  the  Factory  Act,  1878,  as  extended  by  section  33  of  the  Act  of  Fam», 
1895,  it  is  enacted  that  if  in  any  factory  or  workshop  where  any  process  is  carried 
on  by  which  dust,  gas,  vapour,  or  other  impurity  is  generated  and  inhaled  by  the 
workers  to  an  injurious  extent,  it  appears  to  a  factory  inspector  that  such  inhalation 
could  be  to  a  great  extent  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  means,  the 
inspector  may  direct  a  fen  or  other  mechanical  means  of  a  proper  construction  for  preventing 
such  inhalation  to  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  if  the  same  is  not  provided, 
maintained,  and  used,  the  occupier  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £10.  In  May,  1900,  Mr.  Hoare 
directed  the  occupiers  of  a  jute  factory  at  the  East-end  of  London  to  provide  mechanical 
fens  in  certain  rooms  in  which  much  dust  was  generated,  and  on  their  failing  to  do  so, 
brought  them  before  the  magistrate  for  breach  of  the  above-mentioned  sections.  At  the 
hearing  of  the  case  it  was  proved  that  much  dust  was  generated  and  inhaled  by  the 
workers,  but  the  magistrate  dismissed  the  summons  because  the  Inspector  failed  to  prove 
that  any  of  the  workers  had,  in  feet,  been  injured  by  inhaling  the  dust.  An  appeal  was 
made  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  result  that  the  Court  allowed  the  appeal, 
and  ordered  the  case  to  be  remitted  to  the  magistrate  to  find  whether  or  not  the  dust  was 
generated  to  an  injurious  extent ;  the  Court  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  determination  of  this  question  that  anybody  should  have  been  actually  injured  thereby. 
After  this  decision  the  firm  put  in  no  less  than  eight  fans.  At  the  re-hearing  of  the  case, 
it  was  withdrawn  under  instructions  from  the  Home  Office,  the  object  of  the  prosecution 
having  been  gained  by  the  provision  of  fens. 
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It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  by  fiwtory  occupiers  that  when  making 
installations  of  fans  they  can,  by  ^asking,  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  skill  and  experience  of 
Mr.  Osborn,  the  engineering  adviser  of  the  department,  to  advise  as  to  the  best  and  most 
efficient  arrangements  to  effect  their  purpose^  Much  money  continues  to  be  wasted  by 
putting  fens  in  the  wrong  place,  or  not.  having  connecting  ducts  fixDm  the  places 
where  the  dust  is  generated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dust  from  passing  into  the  room  and 
being  inhaled  by  the  workers. 

Mr.  Vaughan  {North  London), — The  dustiest  trades  in  my  district  are  cabinet  works,  where 
sand-papering  machines  are  accountable  for  a  great  deal  of  dust,  and  metal-polishing  works, 
especially  in  the  polishing  of  handle-bars  for  bicycles.  In  some  cases  cyclone  extractors  are 
used  with  an  excellent  result;  and  I  might  instance,  as  an  excellent  example  of  effective 
ventilation  under  unpromising  structural  conditions,  the  polishing  room  at  the  Royal  Small 
Arms  Factory  at  Enfield. 

The  machine  rooms  of  letterpress  printing  works,  which,  owing  to  the  enormous  value  of 
property  in  the  City,  are  almost  invariably  in  the  basement,  present  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
efficient  ventilation.  Artificial  light  is  gieiuerally  used  throughout  the  day,  and  the  only  outlets 
to  the  air  are  of  necessity  kept  closed,  owpg  to  tjie  dirt  and  dust  which  are  otherwise  admitted 
from  the  Btreet.  Mechanical  ventilation  is  of jben  iso  expensive  that  one  feels  some  diffidence  in 
calling  upon  employers  to  einbark  upon  improvements  which  often  prove  ineffectual.  I  trust 
that  the  Committee  which  is  now  inquiring  into  these  matters  may  be  able  to  suggest  means 
which  will  overcome  these  difficulties.    . 

The  gradual  introduction  of  electricity  f6r  tn6tive  power  as  well  as  for  lighting  purposes 
pi*omises  some  improvement  in  the  direction  of  purer  and  healthier  atmospheric  conditions. 

Mr.  Harston  (J?<9nQ.— The  removal  of  dust  in  cement  works  has  eo  fax  proved  most  difficult 
of  solution.  Although  no  complaint  has  reached  me  from  the  workmen,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  procure  any  conclusive  evidence  of  any  specific  ailment  directly  attributable  to  the 
inhalation  of  dust,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  follow 
employment  in  an  atmosphere  so  dense  as  to  almost  completely  obscure  vision  (such  as  I  have 
found  in  some  cement  factories)  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  without  suffering  serious 
injury  in  some  form  or  another.  Standing  in  such  a  dust  laden  atmosphere  for  only  half  an 
hour  I  have  personally  experienced  much  discomfort  and  felt  the  ill  effects  for  many  hours 
afterwards.  I  have  again  and  again  drawn  the  attention  of  employers  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  with  regard  to  the  generation  of  dust,  and  pointed  out  that  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  inhalation.  They  have  shown  in  most  cases  a  ready  disposition  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  by  the  adoption  of  various  expedients  for  getting  rid  of  the  dust,  but  without 
success.  The  new  process  of  manufacture  gives  promise  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  so  far  as 
the  actual  process  of  manufacture  is  concerned,  but  there  will  still  be  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  stores,  where  in  m&ny  cases  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  are  lodged  in  a  free  state.  Enormous 
clouds  of  dust  are  given  off  sometimes  in  transferring  the  cement  to  casks  or  bags  for  the 
purpose  of  conveyance.  Fans  seem  to  be  impracticable  in  these  places.  The  cement  cannot 
be  discharged  by  the  conveyors  directly  into  the  bags  or  casks  owing  to  the  high  temperature 
at  which  it  is  received  into  the  stores.  With  the  new  process,  however,  it  is  delivered  in  a 
much  cooler  state,  and  possibly  some  means  may  be  eventually  devised  for  overcoming  this 
difficulty  also. 

Mr.  Ireland  {East  London), — Steps  are  being  taken  by  several  of  the  firms  of  paint  and 
colour  manufacturers  in  the  district  to  introduce  improvements  which  will  diminish  the  amount 
of  white  lead  dust  evolved  during  the  various  processes.  In  one  case  a  worm  has  been  tried 
for  conveying  the  white  lead  from  the  fioor  above  to  the  mixing  and  grinding  mill,  but  the 
white  lead  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  shoot,  accumulated  in  such  quantities  that  the  worm 
got  jammed  and  became  twisted  and  useless.  In  this  case  the  room  had  been  made  very  high 
so  as  to  give  good  air  space,  but  this  became  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  plant,  for  after 
the  worms  had  been  removed,  and  the  white  lead  began  to  be  shovelled  into  the  shoot  by  hand, 
BO  much  dust  was  evolved  due  to  the  great  fall,  that  the  men  were  smothered  in  it,  and 
plumbism  cases  became  frequent.  Hoppers  have  now  been  fitted  on  the  top  floor,  in  which 
the  lead  will  be  mixed  with  oil  before  entering  the  conveying  pipe,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
material  will  then  be  in  a  fit  state  for  conveyance  by  means  of  the  worm. 

j  In  another  case  a  different  arrangement  has  been  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  dust  due  to  the 

fall  of  the  white  lead  through  the  shoot,  leading  from  the  upper  tloor  to  the  mill  below.  The 
usual  method  is  to  have  a  vertical  shoot  arranged  directly  over  the  point  of  delivery  of  the 
material  in  the  mill,  but  the  fall  causes  white  lead  dust  to  rise  in  clouds  to  the  men  working 
above.  In  this  case  the  vertical  shoot  has  been  replaced  by  one  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about 
fifty  degrees  to  the  horizontal.  Opposite  to  this  is  placed  a  similar  one  at  the  same  inclination, 
so  that  the  two  form  the  equal  sides  of  an  Isosecles  triangle,  whose  apex  is  in  the  grinding  and 
mixing  mill.  The  second  shoot  has  a  steani  jet  introduced  into  it.  The  steam  as  it  emerges 
from  the  jet,  carries  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  the  air  in  its  vicinity.  Air  flows  up  the  shoot 
to  repair  the  vacuum,  and  in  this  way  a  strong  up-draught  is  created  in  the  second  shoot,  and  a 
down-draught  in  the  first  one,  down  which  the  white  lead  is  fed  to  the  mill,  thus  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  drawing  the  dust  awky  from  the  men  feeding  the  shoot,  and  exhausting 
the  dust  from  the  mill  itself. 

In  these  mills  the  stone  which  is  termed  the  chaser,  is  the  subject  of  two  motions,  namely, 
revolution  on  its  own  axis,  and  translation  round  the  pan.    When  a  lump  of  white  lead  is 
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delivered  into  the  mill,  it  may  be  strnck  by  the  chaser  in  its  motion  round  the  pan.  If  this 
takes  place  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  dust  will  be  evolved.  This  would  be  obviated  and  a 
better  distribution  of  the  white  lead  in  the  pan  attained,  if  the  pan  were  made  to  revolve  and 
the  chaser  given  one  motion  only,  that  of  rotation. 

Four  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  design  and  arrangement  of  paint  mills  could  be 
formulated  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  viz.  :^- 

(l.)  The  white  lead  should  be  fed  as  near  the  chasers  as  possible ; 

(2.)  The  feeding  shoots  should  be  as  short  as  possible ; 

(3.)  The  pan  should  revolve  and  the  chaser  be  fixed ; 

(4.)  The  pan  should  be  provided  with  an  air-tight  cover. 

The  mechanical  drying  stove,  which  is  now  partially  adopted  in  several  white  lead  works, 
has  provided  a  mechanical  substitute  for  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  processes,  namely, 
drawing  the  stoves  and  packing  the  white  lead. 

The  apparatus  in  use  in  this  district  consists  of  a  vertical  wrought  iron  cylinder  (the  outer 
casing)  in  which  are  arranged  a  series  of  horizontal  annular  tables.  These  are  attached  at  their 
inner  circumferences  to  a  vertical  cast-iron  cylinder  (the  inner  casing)  perforated  with  small 
holes.  Through  the  centre  of  this  cylinder  passes  the  driving  shait,  which  is  actuated  by 
means  of  a  worm  and  worm  wheel.  In  the  outer  casing  at  the  level  of  each  table,  is  a  door 
through  which  the  white  lead  is  charged,  the  slow  revolution  of  the  tables  enabling  the 
material  to  be  uniformly  distributed  from  the  one  opening.  The  stove  is  heated  by  means  of 
hot  air,  which  in  due  course  passes  through  the  holes  in  the  inner  casing,  thence  through  the 
interior  of  this  casing  to  the  uptake  shaft,  whence  it  passes  to  the  air.  In  its  passage  it  creates 
a  very  strong  up-draught,  and  thus  removes  any  dust  which  may  be  generated  during 
the  various  operations,  but  none  is  ever  observed  to  emerge  from  the  shaft  except  while 
discharging. 

Each  table  is  provided  with  a  scraper  arranged  tangentially  to  the  inner  casing,  which  is 
brought  into  action  at  the  end  of  the  process,  the  motion  of  the  tables  forcing  the  dry  white 
lead  radially  outwards  through  openings  in  the  outer  casing,  whence  it  falls  through  a  shaft  to 
the  waiting  cask  beneath. 

There  is  a  flexible  dust  tight  connection  between  this  shaft  and  the  cask  top.  '  To  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  is  attached  some  sacking,  made  dust-tight  by  lining  it  with  india-rubber,  and  which 
has,  at  its  lower  end,  an  annular  iron  plate,  lined  on  the  lower  side  with  india-rubber.  This 
plate  rests  on  the  top  of  the  cask  to  be  filled,  and  thus  makes  a  dust  tight  connection. 

If  any  dust  should  get  through  owing  to  inequalities  in  the  top  of  the  cast,  it  is  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a  fan,  exhausting  into  a  spray  of  water,  and  aiding  this  fan  is  the  strong  up-draught 
caused  by  the  circulation  of  hot  air  through. the  apparatus. 

The  delivery  part  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  chamber  with  folding  doors,  through  which  the 
cask  is  introduced  by  wheeling  it  in  on  a  lew,  long  handled  cart,  which  obviates  the  necessity 
of  the  attendant  entering  the  chamber. 

There  is  thus  no  manual  labour  whatever  during  these  processes,  from  the  time  the  white 
lead  is  fed  into  the  machine  in  a  pasty  condition,  until  it  is  brought  out  again  packed  in  casks, 
and  during  these  processes  there  appears  no  chance  of  any  dust  escaping  from  the  apparatus. 
The  value  of  it  is  thus  apparent,  and  ic  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  such  method  of  drying  and 
packing  the  lead  will  before  long  come  into  general  use. 

If  a  mechanical  apparatus  could  similarly  be  devised  for  stacking  and  stripping  the  white 
beds,  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  would  become  practically  innocuous. 

If  a  direct  chemical  process  such  as  one  of  the  precipitation  processes,  could  produce  the 
quality  of  white  lead  that  is  produced  by  the  old  Dutch  method,  the  devising  of  such  an 
apparatus  would  be  comparatively  easy.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  these  and  the  chamber 
methods,  a  certain  amount  of  crystallization  appears  to  be.  unavoidable  (probably  due  to  ta^ 
increased  speed  at  which  the  carbonate  is  formed),  and  as  these  ci^ystals  are  transparent,  the 
white  lead  so  ma^e  has  not  the  body  and  the  covering  power  possessed  by  the  perfectly 
opaque  and  amorphous  material  made  by  the  Dutch  process. 

Notwithstanding  the  difiBculties,  a  mechanical  method  of  stacking  and  stripping  the  white 
beds  may  be  hopefully  looked  for. 

1  believe  that  at  least  one  firm  has  made  encouraging  experiments  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Fearon  {North  London). — In  the  exhaustion  of  dust  it  appears  that  the  cyclone  type  of 
exhausters  are  more  satisfactory  than  fans.  In  the  former  the  dust  is  collected  with  the  air  at 
full  speed,  but  with  the  latter  unnecessary  work  has  to  be  done  in  drawing  the  air  round 
sharp  corners  in  the  dust  box  to  deposit  the  dust ;  and  even  then  only  part  of  the  dust  is 
prevented  from  blowing  into  the  open  air. 

When  visiting  small  flour  and  grist  mills  I  have  been  struck  by  the  number  of  even  young 
men  who,  from  the  effects  of  the  dust,  suffer  from  bronchitis  and  lung  troubles,  and  can  some- 
times only  speak  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  by  fitting 
exhaust  pipes  to  the  stones,  especially  to  those  grinding  barley,  a  precaution  which  is  seldom 
talftn ;  by  covering  the  mouths  of  the  shoots  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  bins ;  but  certain 
processes  remain  that  are  essentially  dusty  and  cannot  be  cured  by  mechanical  ventilation  or 
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covering  up,  snch  as  shooting  the  com,  Bhoyelling  flour,  mending  sacks,  bean  crushing  aiict 
clearing  out  chaff  from  under  the  chaff-cutting  machines ;  and  in  these  cases  I  have  recom- 
mended the  men  to  wear  linen  respirators  just  while  they  are  on  the  particularly  dusty  work. 
Every  man  that  I  spoke  to  about  it  immediately  said  he  should  get  one  made,  but  it  would  be 
very  much  better  if  occupiers  were  compelled  to  supply  respirators  whether  they  are  unable  to 
draw  off  or  confine  the  dust. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Sotitliamptan). — Sanitary  science  is  a  subject  of  which  the  average  workman 
or  workwoman  in  this  district  lives  in  blissful  ignorance.  The  occupiers  are  genendly  willing 
to  carry  out  any  alteration  which  will  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  workrooms,  but  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  provide  any  of  the  numerous  arrangements  for  extracting  foul  air  and 
supplying  pure  air  if  these  things  are  to  be  promptly  filled  up  with  waste  paper,  &c.,  and  so 
rendered  useless. 

There  are  several  ways  of  affixing  baffler  boards  so  that  a  window  may  he  opened  without  a 
draught  being  created,  and  one  of  the  simplest  methods  I  hav^e  seen  in  use  was  carried  out  by 
affixing  a  board,  1  foot  wide,  across  the  upper  part  of  the  framework,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
board  touched  the  window  sash,  and  the  upper  edge  stands  out  about  five  inches.  The  window 
is  then  pulled  down,  and  the  draught,  if  any,  is  directed  by  the  board  towards  the  ceiling.  In 
a  small  factory  in  which  this  method  was  adopted,  I  found  the  window  closed  and  the 
temperature  of  the  room  about  70  degrees.  On  enquiry,  the  workmen  told  me  that  the 
window  had  been  closed  because  of  a  storm  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  they  had  forgotten  to 
open  it  since.    Only  men  were  employed. 

At  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  offices  20  men  are  employed  in  the  composing-room,, 
which  was  lighted  by  25  large  gas  burners,  the  cubic  space  per  man  being  about  260  cubic  feet. 
There  are  six  windows,  two  fireplaces,  and  a  door  in  the  room,  but  nevertheless  the  temperature 
often  rose  to  90  degrees.  One  or  two  attempts  were  made  to  ventilate  by  patent  windows,  but 
this  was  of  no  use,  and  finally,  at  my  suggestion,  the  firm  adopted  the  electric  light,  and 
lowered  the  temperature  about  20  degrees  at  once. 

Mr.  Allkusen  {North  London). — Wherever  possible,  and  especially  in  those  rooms  where 
much  gas  is  burned,  I  have  recommended  the  adoption  of  some  scheme  of  ventilation,  prefer- 
ably the  louvred  pane,  which  seems  to  me  the  most  simple  and  efficient ;  it  can  be  opened,  like 
a  Venetian  blind,  to  any  degree,  and  does  not  cause  a  downward  rush  of  cold  air;  it  ib 
impossible  to  expect  that  the  men  will  open  the  ordinary  sash  window,  so  creative  of  draught, 
on  a  cold  day.  Perhaps,  in  some  cases,  the  glass  partition  at  the  foot  of  the  sash,  as  used  by 
Dr.  Ransome  in  his  'Afresh  air  cure,"'  might  be  applied  into  advantage  ;  being  cheap  and  readily 
affixed ;  the  sash  can  then  be  opened,  and  the  air,  striking  against  the  glass  partition,  is 
directed  upwards,  and  away  from  the  workers. 

The  adoption  of  the  electric  iron,  the  ventilation  above  the  ignition  tube  of  the  gas  engine-^ 
both  mentioned  before, — would  tend  to  improve  matters  considerably.  It  is  well  in  recom- 
mending these  details  to  be  very  explicit,  for  I  found  one  occupier  who,  upon  being 
recommended  to  put  a  ventilating  shaft  over  the  ignition  tube  of  his  gas  engine,  had  affixed  a 
narrow  piece  of  gas  piping,  possibly  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  expecting  that  this  would  extract 
the  combustion  products.  Having  found  it  to  be  useless,  he  tied  it  up  out  of  the  way, 
without  enquiring  why  it  was  useless;  without  apparently  caring  whether  it  was  or  war 
not  useless. 

Sanitation. — A  considerable  improvement  in  this  important  matter  is  gradually 
being  efffected  by  the  combined  effbrts  of  the  Local  Authorities  and  Factory  Inspectors* 
In  most  large  towns  the  workshops  are  dealt  with  effectively  by  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  and  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  an  improved  and  extended  system  of  water-closet 
accommodation  in  mctories  is  also  slowly  mfu^ing  progress.  Architects  and  builders  pay 
more  attention  nowadays  than  they  used  to  do  to  the  provision  of  proper  sanitary 
appliances,  so  that  new  &ctories  and  workshops  are  fairly  well  supplied,  but  there  is- 
great  difficulty  in  old  works  in  getting  necessary  alterations  made,  or  indeed  in  finding 
room  for  the  conveniences.  Outside  the  larger  municipalities  it  is  to  be  feared  that  very 
little  headway  is  made,  and  frequently  the  makeshift  appliances  are  a  disgrace  to 
civilization. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  washing  conveniences  might  be  made  compulsory 
in  all  fectories  and  workshops,  and  not  only  in  those  in  which  poisonous  substances  are 
used.  There  should  be  means  in  the  works  of  getting  rid  of  the  dirty  condition  of  hands 
and  fiices  contracted  therein,  and  this  would  tend  not  only  to  the  improvement  of  the 
workers  but  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Hoare  (East  London). — I  have  been  far  from  satisfied  with  the  attention  paid,  or  rather 
not  paid,  by  the  local  authorities  to  sanitary  complaints,  but  as  the  local  bodies  have  been  since 
1st  November  reconstituted  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  matter.  I 
believe  complaints  will  be  better  attended  to  under  the  new  rigime.  It  seems  hopeless  to  get 
the  local  authority  to  take  any  proceedings  for  overcrowding,  as  their  usual  plan  is  to  serve  a 
notice  ;  it  is  then  abated,  and  a  fresh  offence  arising  a  new  notice  is  served. 
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Mr.  Vaitghan  {North  Lon^ion);— Complaints  sent  to  the  local  authorities  with  regard  to  sanitary 
shortcomings  generally  meet  with  prompt  attention ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  record  an 
entire  absence  of  the  friction  which  might  easily  result  from  dual  control.  The  objection  of 
the  London  County  Council  to  the  blocking  up  of  landings  and  staircases  by  w.c's  leads  in 
many  cases  to  their  inclusion  within  the  workrooms.  This  is  a  most  objectionable  and 
retrograde  result.  When  the  L.C.C.  orders  the  demolition  of  existing  w.c's,  perhaps  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  new  staircases,  the  contractor  is  forbidden  to  erect  new 
w.c's  on  the  landings,  with  the  consequence  that  he  places  them  in  the  rooms  used  for  work. 
The  only  escape  from  the  di£Qculty  appears  to  be  the  enlargement  of  lobbies  and  landings, 
which  must  of  course  be  done  at  the  expense  of  curtailing  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  rooms. 

Suf&cient  attention  is  hardly  paid  to  the  contraction  of  the  cubic  capacity  of  rooms  caused  by 
piles  of  stock  and  materials.  This  is  especially  the  case  amongst  fancy-box  manufacturers, 
manufacturing  stationers,  and  to  a  less  extent  amongst  clothiers.  The  actual  cubic  capacity  is 
thereby  reduced,  the  admission  of  fresh  air  impeded,  and  also  danger  in  case  of  fire  increased. 
It  is  a  very  diflBcult  matter  to  deal  with,  as  the  amount  of  stock  found  to  day  may  be  gone  or 
doubled  to  morrow. 

Overcrowding  in  workshops  is,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to.  remark,  practically  un- 
checked. The  local  authority  cannot,  even  if  he  will,  punish  or  stop  it.  A  case  of  overcrowding 
found  on  one  inspection  is  duly  notified,  and  a  visit  is  in  due  course  paid  by  the  ofllcer  of  the 
local  authority.  Very  probably  the  room  is  not  overcrowded  on  this  occasion,  but  if  it  should 
be  found  to  be  overcrowded  the  Public  Health  Act  requires  that  a  notice  shall  be  served  to 
abate  the  nuisance.  The  man  who  would  allow  his  workshop  to  be  found  overcrowded  again  on 
the  date  of  expiry  of  the  notice,  does  not  deserve  to  have  the  privilege  of  offending  with  impunity 
again.  I  have  always  considered  that  overcrowding  should  be  divorced  from  the  general 
sanitary  provisions,  dealt  with  by  the  sanitary  authority,  and  placed  specifically  under  the 
control  of  the  deparment.  We  could  deal  with  it  satisfactorily,  and  the  local  authorities 
can  not. 

Mr.  Skinner  {Norwich). — The  sanitary  authorities  vary  considerably  in  regard  to  the 
attention  given  to  complaints  sent  from  this  office. 

In  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  district  the  receipt  of  complaints  is  never  even 
acknowledged,  nor  is  any  notification  sent  of  the  steps  taken.  What  steps  are  taken  is  dis- 
covered by  revisiting.  A  protest,  in  writing,  by  me  as  to  this  matter  elicited  no  reply.  I  am 
glad  to  say  all  towns  are  not  the  same,  and  that  in  some  a  much  better  and  more  progressive 
spirit  prevails,  and  the  sanitary  authorities  cordially  co-operate. 

Mr,  Wright  (Northampton). — In  the  large  towns  very  excellent  provision  has  been  made  in 
the  respect  of  sanitary  conveniences,  but  in  the  country  villages  it  has  been  found  in  numerous 
instances  that  separate  accommodation  for  persons  of  both  sexes  is  not  always  provided.  The 
local  authority  has  been  informed  in  all  cases,  and  the  necessary  work  is  well  in  hand. 

Mr.  Harston  (Kent). — Sanitary  authorities  in  this  district  appear  to  be  very  apathetic  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Act  in  connection  with  workshops. 
I  have  only  received  from  them  two  notices  of  workshops  in  which  protected  hands  are 
employed  during  the  year.  Attention  has  been  as  a  rule  readily  given  to  any  complaint  which 
I  have  sent  of  sanitary  defect. 

Mr.  Shuter  (Plymouth). — I  find  in  some  portions  of  this  district  that  the  sanitary  arrange* 
ments  are  very  inadequate.  Often  only  one  convenience  for  the  two  sexes,  and  that  of  the 
worst  possible  description.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  amongst  local  authorities  to  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  in  those  cases  I  have  referred  to  them,  they  have  at  once  taken  steps  to 
carry  out  my  suggestions. 

Mr.  Bremner-Davis  (North  London). — There  are  innumerable  places  in  London  used  as 
factories  and  workshops  though  totally  unfit  for  such  use  ;  places  unfit  because  they  are  under- 
ground are  perhaps  the  most  important.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  use  of  all  such  places, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  years,  were  prohibited,  little  hardship  would  be  entailed  on  the 
•owners,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  working  conditions  of  a  large  number  of  people  would  be 
materially  increased.  Many  places  are  unsuitable  for  use  as  workplaces  for  reasons  other  than 
their  being  underground.     Many  are  even  grossly  unsuitable. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Southampton). — Many  occupiers  seem  to  think  that  if  they  provide  sanitary 
'Conveniences  and  lavatories  as  required  by  law  their  duty  is  done,  and  the  cleanliness  of  such 
places  may  be  left  to  chance  or  to  the  workpeople,  generally  represented  by  a  small  boy.  I 
speak  principally  of  places  for  the  use  of  men.  I  find  sanitary  conveniences  in  factories 
employing  as  many  as  30  or  40  hands  in  the  most  indescribable  state  of  filth,  not  due  to  faulty 
construction  or  leaky  joints,  but  merely  to  the  want  of  a  thorough  cleansing  at  stated  times. 
On  drawing  the  attention  of  the  occupier  to  it  one  hears  "  No  one  has  complained,"  or  **  I 
leave  it  to  5ie  men,"  and  then  he  saj's  it  shall  be  cleaned  out  at  once,  and  shall  be  done 
regularly,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  done  for  the  next  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Oumer  (South  London). — In  South  London  there  is  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  factory.  More  particularly  is  this  to  be  noted  in  the  w.c  accommo- 
dation.   The  filthy  old  trough  closet  is  fast  disappeanng,  and  in  its  place  is  substituted  the 
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more  improved  pattern  pan  and  trap  with  balance-action  seat.  By  this  means  the  equally 
objectionable  urinal  is  also  dispensed  with.  Lavatory  accommodation  seems  also  to  be 
receiving  consideration,  and  in  one  South  London  borough  at  least  the  necessity  of  such 
provision  is  impressed  not  only  upon  factory  owners  but  upon  the  architects  called  in  in  cases 
of  reconstruction.  With  regard  to  ventilation,  there  are  still  premises  being  built  In  which  no 
means  other  than  the  doors  and  fireplaces  are  provided  for  removing  the  products  of  respiration 
and  work. 

Mr.  Sharland,  Inspector's  Assistant  {Bristol). — Our  relations  with  the  sanitary  authorities  here 
in  this  district  are  most  cordial,  and  we  have  always  had  every  assistance  from  their  various 
officials.  Any  notification  from  us  of  an  irregularity  receives  immediate  attention.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  Bath,  Cheltenham,  &c.,  <&c.  Only  to-day  we  have 
received  from  Cheltenham  a  list  of  all  the  workshops  in  the  town.  These  I  check  o£E  with  our 
list  of  workshops,  and  endeavour  to  visit  the  new  places  named  by  them.  But  the  section 
relating  to  the  local  authorities  sending  H.M.  Inspector  notice  of  a  new  workshop  has  only  been 
complied  with  at  Bristol  and  Bath,  except  of  course  the  towns  who  have  sent  us  a  complete  list 
of  their  workshops. 

JSMtp0from  Fire,  Means  of  escape  from. — The  regulations  of  the  Acts  as  to  means  of  escape 

^  in  case  of  fire  work  very  well  in  those  places  in  which  more  than  40  persons  are  employed. 

The  building  surveyors  of  the  local  sanitary  authorities  are  able  to  say  what  structural 
alterations  are  necessary  and  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out.  The  attention  given  to  the 
matter  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  especially  during  the  last  five  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  of  1891  and  1895  has  had  the  result  of  causing  new 
works  to  be  built  with  proper  provision  for  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  second  staircases  or 
outside  ladders  to  be  provided  in  old  works.  But  when  we  come  to  places  in  which  less 
than  40  persons  are  employed  the  diflSculty  is  increased  tenfold  by  reason  of  the  want  of 
space  for  alterations  and  want  of  funds  to  make  them,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
unfortunate  Factory  Inspector — on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  onerous  duty  of  dealing 
witli  these  places — is  hampered  by  the  jEEtct  that  his  powers  are  limited  to  asking  a 
magistrate  to  order  that  a  moveable  fire-escape  may  be  provided.  As  the  utility  of  these 
is  as  least  doubtful,  practically  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  suggesting  structural 
alterations  or  the  provision  of  means  of  exit  to  another  building.  I  think  the  local 
authorities  could  deal  with  this  matter  better  than  we  can,  although  I  doubt  whether 
anything  effective  can  be  done  in  the  numerous  cases  of  workrooms  at  the  top  of  three 
or  four  story  houses  with  only  one  wooden  staircase  as  means  of  exit. 

Mr.  Vaughan  (North  London). — The  position  of  the  department,  with  regard  to  places  when 
less  than  40  persons  are  employed,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  We  can  suggest  moveable  fire  escapes, 
or  ask  for  some  means  of  exit  to  the  roof,  but  we  have  no  power  to  require  any  structural 
alteration,  which  in  a  large  number  of  cases  would  alone  render  the  premises  reasonably  safe. 
Either  we  should  have  extended  powers,  or  the  whole  question  of  safety  in  case  of  fire  should 
be  placed  under  an  authority  which  has  those  powers.  As  matters  stand,  we  should  be  held 
responsible  by  the  public  if  loss  of  life  occurred  through  a  fire,  although  our  powers  are  too 
restricted  to  be  thorough  and  effective  in  dealing  with  so  vital  a  subject. 

The  position  of  an  occupier  or  would-be  occupier  of  fresh  premises,  is  the  cause  of  much 
complaint  on  their  part.  I  am  frequently  asked  to  inspect  a  factory  which  it  is  proposed  to 
take  over  on  lease,  and  find  that  information  is  wanted  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  staircase  acconmio- 
dation.  I  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  London  County  Council.  He  is  requested  to  furnish  full 
and  detailed  plans,  and  after  this  has  been  done  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  he 
receives  no  intimation  of  approval  or  disapproval  from  the  London  County  Co^ncil  for, 
perhaps,  several  months.  Meanwhile,  either  his  proposal  to  take  the  premises  fsMQ  through,  or 
else  he  grows  tired  of  waiting,  signs  his  lease,  and  then  finds  himself  let  in  for  heavy  expense 
in  the  erection  of  one  or  more  entirely  new  staircases.  I  think  that  at  any  rate  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  an  employer  who  is  anxious  to  ascertain  and  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wright  (Northampton). — Under  this  heading  very  little  can  be  found  fault  with  in  this 
district.  The  majority  of  large  works  are  quite  modem  and  well  provided  with  means  of 
egress.  In  those  cases  where  danger  exists  I  find  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  cheerfully  comply 
with  any  suggestions  I  have  to  make. 

Mr.  Harston  (Kent). — In  many  workshops  where  there  is  only  one  outlet,  and  where  it  is 
most  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  further  provision  for  escape  in  case  of  fire  great 
difficulty  is  experienced,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  supplementing  the  existing 
arrangements  in  this  respect.  The  second  staircase  is  impossible,  conmiunication  with  other 
buildings  impracticable,  and  strong  objections  are  m*ged  against  fixed  ladders.  Canvas  tubes 
and  rope  ladders  are  at  the  best  unreliable.  I  have  seen  fiexible  steel  ladders  fitted  in  one  or 
two  cases,  which  are  very  conveniently  stowed  away,  and  always  ready  for  use. 

Mr.  Oumer  (South  Dmdon). — In  new  buildings,  the  County  Council  Regulations  are  the 
means  of  securing  an  increased  degree  of  safety  in  case  of  fire.     In  the  old  factories   the 
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London  County  Conndl  reqairemeats  are,  equally  gtringent  and  eflEeoikive,^  and  in  order  to  evade 
m£^ing  structural  alterations  one  firm  has  taken  a  room  in  an  adjoining  house,  by  which 
means  the  number  of  workers  is  redQQedbelaw  40. '   . 

Mr.  Allhusen  {North  Londofi). — ^Against  the  usual  form  of  portable  fire-escape,  the  canvas 
tube,  some  serious  objections  may  be  urged.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  danger  of  the  canvas 
being  cut  by  the  boot  protectors,  or  hobnails  so  often  worn  by  the  workers ;  this,  of  course, 
would  mean  precipitation  on  to  the  pavement  below.  Such  accidents  have  actually  happened, 
and  I  think  that  the  rope  method — at  any  rate  upon  those  floors  where  there  are  not  many 
(say  not  more  than  ten)  workers,  is  more  satisfactory.  It  hangs,  always  ready  for  immediate 
use,  in  the  corner  above  the  window,  and  has  not  to  be  unpacked  from  a  box  which  very 
probably  has  a  pile  of  goods  resting  upon  it.  It  is  available  in  narrow  courts  and  alleys,  where 
the  tube  could  only  be  used  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  and  it  is  readily  renewed  when  worn 
out,  there  being  no  fold  where  decay  may  set  in.  The  sling,  ready  tied  with  a  bowline,  is 
easily  used  by  feirls,  and  the  friction  of  the  deadeye  through  which  the  rope  is  rove  readily 
enables  the  worker  to  lower  him  or  her-self.  I  have  seen  trial  made  with  it  by  a  girl,  who 
lowered  herself  down  into  a  narrow  alley  with  perfect  ease,  where  a  tube  would  have  been 
impracticable.  As  with  the  tubes,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  workers  should  practice 
the  descent,  so  as  to  be  able  to  handle  the  escape  efficiently  in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Seymour  {South  London). — An  interfesting  and  important  point  in  connection  with 
danger  from  fire  in  various  industries  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  by  a  firm  of  leather 
dressers  and  curriers  in  the  South  of  London ;  this  is,  that  leathers  prepared  with 
bichromate  of  potash,  known  as  chrome  leathers,  will  take  fire  and  burn  rapidly,  also 
smoulderinsr  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  flame  is  put  out.  Bark-tanned  leathers  are  much 
less  inflammable  and  do  not  smoulder,  while  those  partly  bark  and  partly  chrome-tanned 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  in  this  respect.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  generally  known,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  import  to  users  of  these  chrome  leathers,  which  are  used  to 
some  considerable  extent  in  the  boot  and  shoe-making  trades. 

Laundries. — There  is  a  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  large  steam  laundries  Laundriet. 
and  a  still  greater  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  laundries  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  tendency  will  make  it  easier  to  deal  with  them  under  the  ordinary  regulations  of  the 
Factory  Acts  instead  of  as  now  under  section  22  of  the  Act  of  1895  only.  With  a  few 
special  exceptions  to  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  specified  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hours  of  work  in  laundries  should  not  be  restricted 
and  regulated  the  same  as  in  fectories.  To  allow  young  persons  to  work  twelve  hours  and 
women  fourteen  hours  in  any  consecutive  24  hours,  exclusive  of  meal  times,  and  overtime 
in  addition  in  the  case  of  women  is  and  must  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  workers, 
and  gives  an  advantage  to  the  unscrupulous  occupier  over  the  conscientious  one,  inasmuch 
as  overwork  beyond  these  irregular  and  excessive  hours  is  diflScult  of  discovery  and  proof. 

Mr.  Blenkinsopp  {West  London). — Bringing  laundries  under  the  Act  has  introduced  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  new  machinery  that  requires  fencing.  Of  course  there  are  the  engines, 
the  gearing,  the  belts,  pulleys,  Ac,  which  are  common  to  M.  factories,  but  in  addition  there  is 
the  special  machinery  only  to  be  found  in  laundries,  and  in  some  few  dye  works.  The  clothes 
when  washed  are  wrung  in  two  ways— -one  by  putting  them  through  wringing  rolls,  the  other 
by  putting  them  into  hydro-extractors,  the  inner  part  of  which  revolyes  at  a  very  high  speed 
and  draws  in  the  air,  which  makes  the  water  run  out  of  the  machine,  and  thus  dries  the 
clothes. 

The  wringers  resemble  the  old  American  washing  machine,  formerly,  common  in  private 
houses.  When  driven  by  power  these  rollers  are  dangerous,  for  the  hands  of  the  workers  who 
are  putting  the  clothes  through  the  rolb  are  often  caught  and  serious  injuries  inflicted.  As  the 
clothes  are  bulky,  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  a  guard  which  will  admit  the  clothes  without  tearing 
them,  and  yet  which  will  prevent  the  hand  passing  in  as  well. 

One  firm  makes  wringers  with  three  rollers  ;  two  of  these  work  together  as  usual,  but  the 
third  roller  is  placed  over  a  foot  in  front  of,  and  on  a  level  with  the  lower  of  the  two  ingathering 
rollers.  Round  this  lower  roller  and  the  third  roller  in  front  there  is  a  travelling  band  of  the 
width  of  the  rollers ;  clothes  placed  on  this  band  ought  to  be  taken  through  the  wringing  rolls 
without  danger  to  the  worker. 

The  ordinary  wringer,  however,  cannot  have  a  third  roller  of  this  kind  affixed  to  it,  and  the 
best  mode  of  guarding  this  wringer  is  (as  far  as  I  know  up  to  the  present)  the  one  invented  by 
a  laundryman — the  late  Mr.  King,  of  Blue  House  Laundry,  Walworth.  This  is  also  in  the  form 
of  a  third  roller,  which,  however,  is  placed. close  to,  but  not  touching  the  wringing  rollers. 

There  is  naturally  an  art  in  fixing  this  third  roller.  There  should  be  a  certain  amount  of 
^*  play  '*  for  the  roller,  and  to  obtain  this  the  thole  at  each  end  is  put  in  a  slot.  The  thole  and 
the  slot  should  be  made  of  brass,  which  does  not  rust,  and  being  metal  cannot  be  affected  and 
swell  up  with  being  wet.  If  not  properly  placed  this  third  roller  may  be  a  source  of  great 
danger,  and  the  majority  of  the  laundry  engineers  who  have  affixed  this  roller  have  shown 
themselves  utterly  ignorant  of  the  plan  which  seems  to  promise  safety. 
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The  Decoudon  ironing  machine  is  the  cause  of  many  accidents.  It  has  a  metal  lip  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  ironing  portion,  and  when  closed  pressing  against  the  ironing  cylinder. 
This  lip  is  opened  and  shut  by  a  foot  treadle,  and  two  women  generally  work  together.  The 
article  to  be  ironed  is  pushed  over  the  lip  when  it  is  open,  and  if  the  feet  are  taken  off  the 
treadle  when  the  fingers  are  over  the  lip,  serious  injury  is  caused.  The  lip  closes  up  against 
the  cylinder,  and  the  fingers  are  caught.  Not  merely  are  they  crushed  and  bruised,  but  also 
severely  burned,  for  all  these  parts  of  the  machine  are  hot  enough  to  bum. 

A  firm  of  engineers  some  time  ago  invented  a  guard  in  the  shape  of  a  false  lip,  placed  along 
the  top  of  the  real  one,  and  so  arranged  as  to  release  the  fingers  if  they  are  caught.  I  have 
seen  it  on  a  model,  but  not  on  a  machine  at  work.  I  believe  that  it  was  not  altogether  a  success 
at  first,  but  I  hear  that  it  has  been  improved,  and  will  soon  be  fixed  on  some  Decoudons  in  this 
district. 

Mr.  Shuter  {Plymcnith). — Many  complaints  are  received  from  workers  in  laundries  respecting 
their  hours  of  work,  and  yet  on  investigation  it  is  usually  discovered  that  the  total  limit  is  not 
worked  up  to.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  usual  factory  hours  could  be  applied  to 
this  class,  as  it  would  facilitate  the  detection  of  overwork,  would  better  the  lot  of  the  laundresses, 
and  I  believe  would  be  welcomed  by  the  occupiers  themselves. 

Mr.  AUhusen  {North  London). — ^The  health  of  the  workers  in  laundries,  &c.,  where  gas  irons 
are  used,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  much  benefited  by  the  substitution  of  electric  irons.  From 
the  enquiries  I  have  made,  I  believe  that  these  compare  favourably  in  price  with  the  gas  irons, 
and  a  steady  temperature  of  about  700  degrees  Fahrenheit  may  be  obtained ;  one  employer 
spoke  highly  of  them,  both  as  to  cleanliness,  and  the  results  obtained. 

Mr.  Sharlandy  Inspector's  Assistant  {Bristol). — In  laundries  such  latitude  being  allowed 
makes  the  question  of  hours  of  employment  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  Work  may  be 
commenced  at  anytime  during  the  day,  and  continued  until  any  hour  at  night.  For  example, 
some  time  ago  I  found  women  at  work  at  12  o'clock  at  nighi  in  a  laundry,  yet  they  had  not 
exceeded  the  number  of  hours  allowed. 

We  have  received  complaints  of  excessive  hours  being  worked  in  laundries,  but  on  investiga- 
tion found  we  could  not  interfere  as  only  two  women  were  employed.  This  has  given  rise  to 
misconstruction  of  our  action  on  the  part  of  other  occupiers  of  laundries  who  happen  to  employ 
three  or  more  hands,  and  have  been  therefore  obliged  to  conform  to  the  law,  and  who  naturally 
think  they  have  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  or  that  their  rivals  have  been  unjustly  &voured. 

£ieeiricUy.  Electlicity  WorkS,  Accidents  in. — The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  works 

in  which  electricity  is  generated,  and  the  importance  of,  and  danger  to  be  found  in,  these 
works,  form  special  features  of  the  Inspector  s  reports  for  1900.  1  trust  that  the  printing 
ot  these  reports  will  draw  attention  to  the  danger,  and  help  to  indicate  measures  of  safety. 
,  One  is  naturally  somewhat  reluctant  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  electrical  engineers,  but 
it  would  seem  that  in  their  zeal  to  extend  the  use  of  electricity  they  overlook  the  obvious 
dangers  to  be  encountered. 

Apart  from  the  engines  driving  the  dynamos,  the  machinery  in  use  is  so  different 
from  anything  to  be  found  in  fiwtories,  and  the  danger  of  quite  another  kind,  and  will 
certainly  require  special  knowledge  in  dealing  with  them.  Several  of  the  Inspectors 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and  possibly  will  be  able  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  others. 

Mr,  Maitland  (Bristol). — A  man  (aged  29)  named  Richard  Edwards,  who  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Corporation  electricity  department  for  six  years,  was  at  work  in  a  new  large 
roomy  transformer  room.  He  was  placing  the  fuses  into  three  "  dead  "  transformers,  in  close 
proximity  to  which  there  was  a  "live"  transformer,  the  latter  however  being  qnite  covered 
with  an  india-rubber  perforated  mat.  Deceased  when  last  seen  by  his  mate  was  in  the  act  of 
stooping  down  to  place  a  fuse  in  the  last  of  the  ^'  dead  "  transformers,  and  in  that  position  he 
is  supposed  to  have  overbalanced  and  fallen  on  to  the  "  live  "  transformer,  which  overturned^ 
and  the  uncovered  portion  being  thus  brought  uppermost  and  forward,  the  deceased's  body 
came  into  full  contact  with  the  current.  The  "  live  "  transformer  was  not  in  its  "  case  "  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  the  "  case  "  being  removed  for  testing  purposes.  Two  men  working  close 
by  heard  the  deceased  cry  "  Oh  I "  and  immediately  ran  to  pick  him  up.  Medical  assistance 
was  soon  at  hand,  and  artificial  respiration  was  tried  for  two  hours  without  avail.  There  were 
no  marks  whatever  on  the  deceased's  body,  and  only  a  slightly  burnt  hole  in  his  cap,  caused  by 
coming  into  contact  vnth  the  arc  lamp.  If  the  outer  casing  had  not  been  removed  from  the 
transformer  this  accident  could  not  have  happened. 

It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  experts  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  casing  ever  be 
removed  from  a  "  live  "  transformer. 

Mr.  Butler  (West  L(mdon). — I  do  not  find  the  recommendations  of  the  Home  Oflfice 
Committee  being  carried  out  in  Electric  Generating  Works  as  might  be  desired.  The  occupiers 
generally  admit  the  rules  to  be  good  ones  but  go  little  farther. 
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A  man  lost  his  life  recently  at  a  Metropolitan  Electric  Liflrht  Station,  and  it  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  merest  f orgetf alness.  His  duty  was  to  disconnect  a  certain  main  switch  and 
then  to  try  a  circuit  breaker — ^really  a  kind  of  second  switch  in  the  same  circuit — to  see  whether 
it  was  in  working  order.  The  circuit  breaker  jzonsisted  of  a  flanged  handle  of  Toloanite, 
something  like  a  reel  or  bobbin,  supported  at  either  end  by  brackets  of  brass,  hinged  to  the 
switch  board.  On  the  occasion  of  the  accident,  he  omitted  to  disconnect  the  main  s^tch,  but 
proceeded  to  try  the  circuit  breaker  as  usual.  In  doing  this  he  caught  hold  of  the  circuit 
breaker  with  both  hands,  touched  the  brass  brackers  and  received  a  full  1,000  volts  through 
his  body.  If  he  had  only  caught  hold  of  the  flanged  handle  with  one  hand,  he  would  not  have 
received  the  fatal  shock,  and  further,  if  he  had  properly  disconnected  the  main  switch,  the 
current  would  not  have  been  passing. 

Mr,  Bremner  Davis  {North  London). — ^With  the  inevitable  increase  of  electric  driving  in 
the  near  future,  injury  from  electric  shock  is  likely  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Factory 
Department  to  an  increasing  extent.  Hitherto  knowledge  of  the  relationship,  which  exists 
between  electrical  pressure  (voltage)  and  the  liability  to  and  seriousness  of  shock,  has  been 
somewhat  vague.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  accurate  investigation  is  difficult.  But  a  scientific 
man.  Professor  Weber,  of  Zurich,  has  recently  undergone  the  risk  and  pain  of  a  systematic 
series  of  experiments.  While  such  a  series  of  experiments,  made  as  they  were  on  a  single 
individual,  however  well  conceived  and  carried  out,  can  hardly  give  the  last  word  on  the 
matter.  Professor  Weber's  results  are  valuable  and  especially  interesting  to  members  of  this 
department.  The  account  of  these  experiments  which  follows  is  an  abridgment  from  a 
translation  by  Mr.  F.  Lehmau,  from  the  Danish  Civilengeneer^  the  original  paper  being  by 
Mr.  W.  Rung,  C.E.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Boveri  and  Co.,  of  Switzerland.  I  am 
iudebted  to  the  editor  of  Nature  for  permission  to  quote  from  this  translation. 

An  alternating  current  with  a  frequency  of  50  per  second  was  used  in  these  experiments^ 
Each  trial  was  made  three  times  and  the  results  were  consistent.  In  the  first  series  a  wire  was 
held  in  each  hand.  The  wires  were  attached  to  a  circuit  in  such  a  way  that  the  electro-motive 
force  between  the  hands  could  be  varied  at  will.  Instantaneous  paralysis  of  the  hands  and 
arms  and  complete  inability  to  release  the  wires  occurred  (a)  at  from  40  to  50  volts  when  the 
hands  were  wet,  (b)  at  from  80  to  90  volts  when  the  hands  were  dry.  The  pain  was  almost 
unbearable.  This  shows  that  the  simultaneous  touching  of  the  two  poles  of  an  alternating 
•circuit  is  dangerous  when  the  pressure  between  them  exceeds  one  hundred  volts  and  may  be 
dangerous  if  it  exceeds  sixty.  The  case  will  probably  be  fatal  unless  immediate  help  be  at 
hand  as  at  these  pressures  it  is  impossible  to  set  oneself  free. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  Professor  Weber  stood  on  the  ground  and  touched  or 
held  a  live  circuit  at  one  point  only.  The  circuit  was  earthed  at  one  end  and  kept  at  a  high 
potential  at  the  other.  By  varying  the  point  of  touch,  an  electro  motive  force  (pressure) 
variable  in  amount  was  obtained  much  as  in  the  first  series  of  experiments.  But  in  this  second 
series  the  pressure  is  applied  between  the  soles  of  the  shoes  and  one  hand.  The  results 
obtained  are  very  different  from  those  observed  when  holding  a  wire  in  each  hand. 


Standing  on  Moist  Gravel  Soil. 


P.D. 

Effect  when 
Slightlj  touched. 

the  wire  was 

Firmly  gripped. 

2,000  volts 

Violei^t  stinging  of  skin 

Intense  trembling  of  fingers. 

Standing  on  Clay  covered  with 

Coal  Dust. 

1,000  volts 

Violent  stinging  of  skin 

DiflBculty  in  releasing  wire  and 
intense  pain. 

1,300  volts 

Same 

Hands  and  arms  paralysed,  wire 
cannot  be  released. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Weber's  experiments  establish  the  &ct  that  under  certain 
conditions  danger  is  present  at  a  lower  voltage  than  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  case.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  Nikola  Tesla  has  found  that,  with  oscillations  of  an  extremely  high  rate, 
discharges  at  pressures  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volts  can  be  passed  through  the  human 
body.  M.  Tesla  has  himself  passed  through  his  arms  and  chest  currents  which  melted  wires 
joining  his  hands.  At  a  voltage  of  some  ten  thousand  or  less,  and  with  ordinary  frequencies,  it 
seems  that  alternating  currents  are  more  dangerous  than  continuous.  How  the  voltage  and 
frequency  vary  together  in  making  a  current  more  or  less  dangerous  remains  to  be  determined. 
At  present  on  this  point  we  have  only  a  few  isolated  results.  M.  Tesla's  experiments  are  most 
remarkable,  and  not  less  so  are  the  industrial  possibilities  which  flow  from  them.  One  of 
M.  Tesla's  principal  achievements  is  the  design  and  construction  of  apparatus  giving  currents  of 
very  high  rates  of  oscillation  and  voltage.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  development  of  this 
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apparatus  may,  among  other  results,  lead  to  a  complete  alteration  in  the  means  of  producing 
light  electrically.  How  important  this  is  industrially  is  realised  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  the  present  system  of  heating  something  in  order  to  obtain  light 
from  it,  is  terribly  wasteful.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  energy  used  is  available  as  light ; 
the  other  very  large  fraction  is  dissipated  as  heat.  This  heat  is  entirely  wasted  in  the  case  of 
street  lamps,  and  is  obnoxious  indoors  in  warm  weatlier.  Even  when  it  is  cold  it  is  a  wasteful 
mode  of  heating,  owing  to  the  essential  disability  of  the  heat  engine  when  working,  as  at 
present  it  must  within  small  limits  of  temperature.  The  glow-worm  is  a  far  more  efBcient 
light  producer  than  the  best  means  humanity  has  yet  put  into  use.  Another  result  which  if 
practically  realised  wo\ild  be  of  greater,  indeed  of  almost  immeasurable,  industrial  importance, 
M.  Tesla  states  he  has  already  accomplished.  This  is  the  conveyance  of  large  quantities  of 
electrical  energy  through  the  upper  layers  of  the  air  without  conductors,  and  with  but  little  loss 
on  the  way  even  when  the  distances  are  great. 

Mr.  Owner  {South  London). — There  have  been  two  fatalities  in  connection  with  electricity, 
and  both,  unfortunately,  at  the  same  generating  station.  In  the  first  case,  which  was  briefly 
noted  in  last  year's  report,  a  skilled  electrician,  who  had  made  all  the  connections  on  the 
switchboard,  slipped  and  fell  against  the  metal  part  of  a  switch.  The  floor  of  gallery  was 
concrete,  consequently  the  poor  fellow  was  short  circuited  to  earth  and  killed  instantly.  At 
the  inquest  it  was  proved  that  the  current  was  at  a  pressure  of  2,750  volts  alternating,  and 
owing  to  the  unfinished  state  of  the  gallery  floor  and  the  exposed  live  metal  of  the  switch,  a  fall 
meant  death  if  contact  was  made  with  the  metal.  After  that  enquiry  the  company's  engineer  was 
urged  to  carry  out  the  Dangerous  Trades  Committee's  recommendations  for  electric  generating 
stations.  As  a  result  a  rubber  mat  was  provided  for  the  floor  in  front  of  the  '^  board,"  and  the 
switches  were  raised  14  inches,  but  the  metal  was  not  covered  or  in  any  way  made  safe  from 
accidental  contact.  The  back  of  the  board  being  left  as  before,  quite  open,  with  a  few  pieces 
of  rubber  mats  spread  about. 

In  October  two  carpenters  were  engaged  to  fix  a  handrail  in  front  of  the  switchboard  ;  and 
in  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  bolt  on  to  the  marble  slabs  a  piece  of  teak  at  each  end, 
into  which  the  mahogany  rail  would  be  fixed.  The  bolts  holding  the  slabs  up  to  the  angle- 
iron  frame  were  specially  connected  to  earth,  and  whilst  trying  to  withdraw  a  bolt  which  was 
five  inches  from  a  live  switch,  one  of  the  carpenters  accidentally  touched  the  switch  arm  with 
his  other  hand  at  the  same  time.  He  was  killed  instantly.  The  coroner  held  a  lengthened 
enquiry  on  two  occasions,  and  the  jury  ultimately  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death 
owing  to  the  firm's  negligence  in  nob  providing  proper  supervision  for  these  carpenters. 

There  are  many  unsatisfactory  features  in  this  case,  but  the  principal  points  noted  were  ; — 

1.  Exposed  metals  differing  in  potential  by  2,750  volts  were  only  five  inches  apart. 

2.  The  whole  metal  of  the  switch,  consisting  of  two  long  arms  with  springs  and  tail 

pieces,  covering  an  area  18  inches  by  9  was  alive. 

3.  On  the  machine  panels  the  switch  connected  to  the  running  machine  is  alive  when  open 

or  closed,  but  on  the  distributing  panels  they  are  only  alive  when  closed. 

4.  Owing  to  the  exposed  type  of  switch  it  was  possible  -to  fall  on  to  both  arms  of  the 

switch  at  once,  and  so  receive  a  current  of  about  3,780  volts  owing  to  the  difference 
in  potential  of  the  two  phases. 

5.  Contacts  on  the  back  of  board  are  all  unprotected,  floor  not  satisfactorily  insulated. 

6.  Inexperienced  men  put  to  work  upon  a  high  tension  panel  without  proper  supervision. 

As  a  result  of  this  neglect  proceedings  were  taken  against  the  company  for  failure  to  guard 
dangerous  machinery,  to  wit,  a  switch  under  sections  5  and  82, 1878,  also  for  failing  to  register 
the  accident.  After  three  hearings  the  magistrate  at  Greenwich  Police  Court  convictpd  the 
company  on  all  these  informations,  and  fined  them  £10  and  2«.  costs,  section  5 ;  £20  and 
£10  108.  costs,  section  82  ;  and  £1  and  %8.  costs,  section  20, 1895.  I  understand  that  proceed- 
ings are  also  being  taken  against  the  firm  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  for  the  death  of  this 
second  lad. 

i^hAet,  Truck  Acts. 

Mr.  Hoare  {East  London). — I  come  across  many  evasions  of  these  Acts,  but  all  have  been  in 
the  letter,  and  none  I  consider  in  the  spirit^  no  proceedings  have  been  considered  necessary,  or 
tfaie  evidence  was  not  found  sufficiently  reliable. 

Mr.  Shinner  (Norwich). — Some  curious  practices  have  come  to  light.  In  most  cases  it  has 
been  sufficient  to  point  out  the  "  unreasonableness  "  of  some  of  them,  and  employers  often 
meet  such  representations  by  amending  what  is  complained  of,  on  its  being  pointed  out  to 
them.  However,  it  was  necessary  in  one  case  in  Suffolk  to  institute  proceedings,  and  for  a 
second  offence — this  being  so,  and  upon  conviction,  I  drew  attention  to  the  minimum  penalty 
clauses  of  the  Truck  Acts,  and  the  bench  inflicted,  though  unwillingly,  a  penalty  of  10/, 

Mr.  Owner  (South  London). — There  seems  to  be  in  South  London,  generally,  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  firms  who  charge  their  workers  for  materials,  &c.,  supplied.  Many  of  them 
are  deducting  Id.  in  the  Is.  for  use  of  a  gas  engine.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  about  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  charge  in  some  cases.  Others  I  find  give  out  work  to  be  done  after  a  full  day 
has  been  worked  in  the  factory ;  and  yet  others,  who  supply  the  workers  with  material  for 
working  during  meal  times.  In  both  these  latter  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  prosecute  a 
few  who  would  not  desist  after  a  caution. 
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Jewish  Occupiers. 

Mr.  Hoare  (East  London). — I  have  a  large  number  of  foreigners,  mostly  Jews,  working  as  Jmoith 
small  masters,  or  rather  as  sub-contractors  in  the  clothing  trades,  they  come  to  this  country,  oceujfUrs. 
secure  a  worloroom,  and  get  other  poor  Jews  to  slave  for  them  at  low  wages  ;  the  employers  are 
usually  first-rate  workers  and  very  industrious,  they  find  no  dlf&culty  in  obtaining  work  from 
the  large  wholesale  houses,  when  work  is  secured,  they  will  crowd  into  their  workrooms  as 
many  as  they  will  hold,  and  they  regard  overtime  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  When  they  work 
females  they  will  resort  to  every  possible  device  to  prevent  an  inspector  detecting  them  in 
Illegal  employment,  and  when  caught  will  swear  black  is  white,  that  they  are  not  working, 
and  the  hands  will  back  them  up  in  the  deception.  Employers  will  often  try  and  bribe  the 
inspectors,  they  will  even  work  late,  if  pressed,  on  Friday,  though  a  part  of  their  Sabbath,  they 
will  rob  their  hands  of  their  meal  times,  either  in  part  or  wholly,  they  evade  sending  notice,  or 
omit  to  record  their  overtime  ;  they  will  know  no  English  if  convenient,  they  have  to  be 
driven  to  keep  their  workshops  clean,  and  provide  satisfactory  closet  accommodation  and 
proper  ventilatioo  ;  when  closely  inspected,  thej^  will  remove  elsewhere,  and  forget  to  give 
notice  of  removal,  and  when  found  doing  wrong,  they  plead  ignorance  for  all  it  is  worth. 

So  keen  are  they  to  obtain  workrooms  that  a  system  exists  called  "key  money,"  under  it  a  nian 
will  pay  as  n^uch  as  several  pounds  to  obtain  the  key  of  a  workroom  from  an  outgoing  tenant, 
and  rents  are  by  no  means  low.  They  appear  to  be  exceedingly  temperate,  I  never  see  or  hear 
of  any  being  seen  the  worse  for  drink. 

Outworkers,  Domestic  Workshops,  Men's  Workshops.— The  lists  of  outworkers. 

outworkers  which  occupiers  are  required  to  send  to  the  district  Inspectors  on  March  Ist 
and  September  1st  of  each  year  come  in  fitfully  and  irregularly,  and  as  they  generally 
contain  places  already  on  our  books,  or  places  so  small  as  to  be  domestic  workshops  or 
adult  male  workshops,  I  am  afraid  that  the  benefit  anticipated  by  the  Legislature  is  not 
realised.  Complete  and  correct  returns  would  be  useful,  especially  if  we  had  the  staff  to 
deal  with  them.  Twice  a  year  seems  too  often  to  expect  occupiers  to  make  the  returns ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  forms  for  the  purpose  were  sent  out  annually 
or  biennially,  or  even  triennially,  with  the  requisitions  for  returns  of  persons  employed, 
sent  only  of  course  to  the  occupiers  of  those  places  required  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  returns  of  outworkers.  As  to  men's  workshops,  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  notify  to  the  occupiers  their  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  limewashing, 
sanitary  conveniences,  washing  appliances,  special  rules,  and  notices  of  accidents  and  of 
opening  a  workshop,  by  supplying  them  with  an  abstract  or  summary  of  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Sharlandj  Inspector's  Assistant  {Bristol). — It  is  sometimes  difBcult  to  deal  with  men 
only  and  domestic  workshops  in  conseqaence  of  the  changes  they  make  from  time  to  time, 
especially  in  a  place  like  Eingswood,  where  yon  find  two  men  at  bootmaking,  or  a  man  and  his 
wife.  Then  at  the  next  visit  yon  find  a  lad  at  work  ;  again,  perhaps,  you  find  the  man  himself 
only.  Should  all  these  be  registered  and  supplied  with  abstracts  ?  If  not  no  visit  is  ever 
recorded  against  them,  unless  of  course  they  happen  to  have  protected  persons  at  the  time  of 
visit. 

As  to  outworkers*  lists,  a  tailor  for  example  employs  outworkers  only.  We  instruct  him  to 
send  a  list  of  his  outworkers.  He  does  so  then,  perhaps  ;  but  seldom,  U  ever,  sends  it  a  second 
time. 

Mr.  Fallowiy  Inspector's  Assistant  {South  London).-^The  work  of  out-workers  in  fur-pulling 
is  removing  the  coarse  hair  by  means  of  a  broad  knife,  leaving  only  the  fine  fur  upon  the  skins 
of  rabbits.  This  fur  is  then  taken  off  and  used  largely  in  making  felt  for  hats.  These  skins 
are  collected  from  various  sources  (home  and  Australian)  and  sent  to.  the  warehouses  ;  they 
are  there  sorted  and  made  up  into  bundloR  of  24  skins,  and  taken  away  by  the  out  workers — 
chiefly  women  of  the  poorer  class.  The  skins  undergo  no  treatment  at  the  firm*8  premises, 
and  are  taken  home  in  a  nasty  condition,  giving  off  an  offensive  smell.  In  the  places  which  I 
visited,  I  found  in  nearly  every  case  the  worker  occupied  only  one  or  two  rooms,  and  the  fur- 
pulling  was  done  in  the  same  room  as  was  used  for  eating  and  sleeping.  At  one  place  I  found 
,  a  woman  who  occupied  the  same  room  for  eating,  sleeping,  and  the  work.  I  noticed  the  pots 
used  for  eating  purposes  were  covered  with  the  fur  from  the  skins,  whilst  the  pictures  seemed 
to  be  covered  like  snow  upon  them.  At  each  pluck  with  the  knife  a  cloud  of  the  fur  and  dust 
was  set  up. 

Education. — This  is  not  such  a  pressing  subject  in  the  southern  as  it  is  in  the  ndueation. 
northern  districts.  When  I  joined  the  Department  in  1868,  a  child  of  eight  was  allowed 
to  work  half-time,  and  in  the  textile  districts  every  child  of  working  parents  went  to  the 
mill  at  eight  years  of  age  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  now,  fortunately,  it  is  illegal  to  employ  a 
child  under  eleven,  and  impracticable  to  employ  a  child  under  twelve,  as  he  cannot  obtain 
exemption  from  school  attendance.     Those  of  my  colleagues  who,  like  me,  had  textile 
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districts  20  or  30  years  ago  are  disposed  to  regret  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  half- 
timer,  and  this,  1  think,  is  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  looking  after  tiie  employment  and 
education  of  these  children  was  deeply  interesting  and  useful  work,  and  brought  us  in 
touch  with  the  educational  authorities,  so  that  we  were  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
development,  not  the  destruction,  of  the  half-time  system.  But  in  spite  of  regrets,  the 
alterations  are  improvements.  The  present  (for  the  child)  is  better  than  the  past,  and 
the  future  will  be  better  still. 

In  London  the  Bye-laws  of  the  School  Board,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Education  on  the  21st  December,  1900,  make  no  provision  for  half-time  eisemption 
from  school  attendance,  and  require  a  child  between  5  and  14  to  attend  school  morning 
and  afternoon ;  unless,  being  over  12,  he  has  passed  the  Seventh  Standard.  This  practically 
means  that  a  child  must  attend  school  regularly  until  he  is  14,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
employed  in  a  fiictory  or  workshop,  as  he  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once  ;  and  it  would 
be  well  if  this  were  made  universal,  and  the  Factory  Acts  assimilated  thereto.  Half-time 
work  should  be  abolished,  and  full-time  work  allowed  only  after  14. 

During  the  year  1900  I  received  reports  on  80  licences  granted,  under  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894,  by  Magistrates  for  Sie  employment  of  chUdren 
over  7  years  of  age  in  theatres  and  places  of  public  entertainment.  If  it  is  thought 
well  to  allow  children  so  young  to  continue  to  appear  in  public  performances,  I  think  the 
duty  of  seeing  whether  the  conditions  and  restrictions  of  the  licence  are  obeyed  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  police.  A  fiictory  inspector  often  has  to  travel  scores  or  himdreds  of 
miles  to  enquire  about  a  licence  of  this  kind,  and  if  he  finds  infringements  can  only  refer 
the  matter  to  the  magistrate  who  granted  the  licence,  who  in  turn  may  withdraw  it  if  not 
expired,  or  instruct  tiie  police  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  Hoare  (East  London), — I  have  only  a  very  few  half-timers  at  work  in  my  district. 
I  rei^ret  this,  as  I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  workmen  and  workwomen  in  many  trades  are 
produced  by  those  who  commence  to  learn  as  half-timers.  I  have  seen  both  systems  at  work,  and 
1  regret  that  school  teachers  are  so  much  opposed  to  the  half-time  system. 

Oapt.  Sevan  (Southampton). — The  employment  of  children  in  factories  and  workshops  is 
almost  non-existent  in  the  Southampton  district ;  a  few  are  employed  in  the  flax  mills  at 
Bridport,  bat  I  think  the  new  orders  under  the  Education  Acts  will  do  away  with  them,  and  in 
many  places  prevent  anyone  under  14  years  being  employed  at  all.  This,  I  think,  is  desirable 
in  a  non-manu&cturing  district,  but  a  serious  question  in  the  textile  districts,  where  child  labour 
is,  from  my  experience,  necessary.  In  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  North  and  West  of  Scotland, 
Nottingham,  and  in  Somersetshire,  8mall  fingers  are  required  for  piecing  and  doffing  in  flax^ 
cotton,  and  woollen  mills,  and  in  bobbin-windiBg  in  lace  factories.  Labour  certificates  for 
children  are  rarely  in  use  in  the  south,  consequently  there  is  much  confusion  as  to  whetiier  a 
child  under  14  years  can  be  employed.    They  should  be  compulsory. 

Mr.  Johnston  (West  London). — In  two  instances  I  have  found  boys  of  12  employed  full 
time  in  brickfields.  Evasions  of  the  law  of  this  kind  are  fostered  by  regulations  made  by  some 
local  school  boards,  allowing  children  of  12  years  of  age  exemption  ^om  school  attendance,, 
provided  they  attend  full  time  during  the  winter  months.  In  one  case  I  was  informed 
gravely  that  the  boy  worked  "  on  the  half-year  system." 

Mr.  Chas.  McLay,  Chief  [nspector  of  Factories  and  Shops,  Brisbane,  Queensland^ 
paid  this  country  a  visit  in  November  last,  and  called  upon  me.  We  exchanged  views  on 
our  work  in  the  respective  countries,  and  Mr.  Vaughan  took  him  to  visit  some  works  in 
North  London.  Mr.  McLay  has  since  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  annual  report,  and  of  the 
Factories  and  Shops  Act,  1900  (Queensland). 

I  have  received  illustrations  of  various  safety  appliances  from  Mr,  Blenkinsopp,  Mr. 
Pendock,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Owner,  and  have  already  sent  these  to  you  to  decide 
whether  they  should  be  used  for  this  report  or  for  circulation  amongst  the  Inspectors. 

I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  members  of  the 
staff,  who,  in  an  exceptionally  busy  year,  have  afforded  me  every  assistance. 

I  am,  &c., 

WM.  DAWKINS  CRAMP, 

H.M.  Superintending  Inspector  of  Factories. 
H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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MIDLAND  DIVISION. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDING  INSPECTOR, 


March  SUt,  1901. 
Sir, 

In  presenting  a  report  on  the  Midland  Division  for  the  year  1900,  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  matters  of  striking  interest  to  chronicle  outside  the  sphere  of  our  duties. 

Following  the  plan  adopted  last  year  the  subjects  will  be  divided  into  the  subjoined 
heads  in  the  following  order  : — 

Special  Rules  ; 

Dangerous  Trades  and  cognate  subjects  ; 

Overtime  ; 

Separate  Departments  ; 

Fire  Risks  ;       ,  ' 

Accidents,  and  means  of  prevention  ; 

Prosecutions  and  Penal  Compensation  ; 

Truck  Acts  ; 

General  Remarks. 

H.M.  Inspectors  in  the  division  have  forwarded  reports  of  various  length,  but  of 
unvarying  interest,  of  the  incidents  of  their  experience  of  the  matters  detailed  above,  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  remarks  on  each  will  appear  in  the  order  named. 

A  considerable  amount  of  time  has  been  absorbed  in  the  division  by  clerical  work, 
&c.,  consequent  on  the  re-adjustment  of  staflF  and  districts  following  the  recommendations 
of  the  Factory  Staff  Committee,  and  in  the  preparation  of  special  returns  called  for  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  Inspectors  have  kept  abreast  of  the  conditions 
demanded  by  the  new  arrangements  and  devoted  themselves  unsparingly  to  the  task  of 
getting  over  the  fresh  ground. 

Among  the  special  matters  to  which  their  attention  has  been  directed  is  the  systematic 
definition  of  boundaries  for  the  districts  of  the  certifying  surgeons,  which,  in  many  parts, 
such  as  Wales,  has  required  great  care  and  elaborate  accuracy.  The  system  inaugurated 
by  you  for  the  regulation  of  these  areas  is  one  of  great  value,  and  though  its  execution 
involves  a  good  deal  of  time,  the  whole  question  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  simple  matter 
when  complete. 
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The  impending  consolidation  of  the  numerous  Factory  Acts  will  simplify  our  duties 
and  save  a  good  deal  of  time  now  occupied  in  explaining  the  law,  both  during  ordinary 
inspection  and  in  proceedings  before  courts  of  petty  session  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  see  considerable  amsndmsnts  introduced  in  order  that  the  letter  of 
enactments  may  follow  the  spirit,  without  providing  so  many  instances  of  conjectural 
interpretation.  This  is  hardly,  perhaps,  the  place  in  which  to  deal  with  the  future, — and 
all  the  required  points  of  amendment  are  well  within  your  knowledge — but  I  am  sure  that 
all  my  colleagues  will  gladly  hail  the  time  when  the  Government  of  the  day  can  take  this 
matter  seriously  in  hand.  The  question  is  one  which,  outside  our  own  sphere,  grievously 
hampers  the  administraiion  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  it  is  very 
disappointing  to  find  county  court  judges  andthecourtsof  appeal  floundering  hopelessly  in 
the  attempt  to  find  out  what  is  really  meant  by  certain  definitions  of  the  word  ''  factory  " 
in  our  Acts.  In  the  present  circumstances  it  is  really  a  matter  of  chance  whether  a 
decision  follows  the  intention  of  the  law.  Certainly,  in  the  interests  of  the  industrial 
classes  it  is  only  fair  that  their  position  should  be  clearly  defined  by  distinct  enactment. 
Neither  does  it  tend  to  our  utility  on  behalf  of  the  workers  to  be  called  in  civil  cases  to 
give  evidence  that  such  and  such  a  place  is  considered  to  be  a  factory,  when  the  context  of 
a  section  faiU  to  confirm  our  views.  This  may  easily  haj^pen  in  regard  to  section  23  of 
the  Act  of  1893,  a  great  part  of  which,  owing  to  its  incompleteness  and  obscurity, 
may  fairly  be  classed  as  an  unsatisfactory  piece  of  legislation. 

The  educational  enactments  of  recent  years  have  gradually  lessened  a  part  of  our 
duties,  which  absorbed  much  time  and  attention  since  the  year  183S.  It  is  hardly  known 
to  the  present  generation  that  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  were  pioneers  of  compulsory 
education  for  more  than  a  generation  previous  to  1870. 

In  that  year,  when  universal  education  was  properly  imposed  upon  this  country,  our 
department  could  point  proudly  to  a  long  and  successful  administration  of  the  half-time 
system.  Although  not  a  perfect  arrangement,  in  that  the  standard  of  teaching  was  often 
tar  below  a  satisfactory  level,  good  work  was  done,  and  when  "  half-timers  "  attended  the 
voluntary  schools  of  those  days,  they  competed  favourably  with  the  "  whole-timers." 

I  must,  own  to  a  certain  sentimental  rei^ret  in  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  "  half- 
timer,"  whose  interests  were  so  integral  and  important  a  part  of  our  functions  in  many 
parts.  It  has  certainly  been  pleasant  to  come  across  men  and  women  in  various  localities 
whose  early  years  were  passed  under  our  care  and  supervision. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  even  in  later  days,  in  many  p.irts  of  the  country,  such 
as  the  lace-making  and  straw-plaiting  districts  of  Bucks,  Beds,  and  Herts,  the  operation 
of  tbe  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  of  1867,  mitigated  the  evils  of  the  wretched  lace  and 
straw  schools,  and  brought  the  children  into  the  national  and  iiritish  schools,  even  when 
employed  in  their  parents'  houses. 

As  the  care  of  the  children  passes  from  our  hands,  we  find  a  very  important  branch 
of  our  work  in  constant  development,  /.<?.,  the  hygienic  conditions  under  which  various 
processes  are  carried  on. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  transcript  of  the  preacher's  cry, 

"  Sanitas,  sanitatum,  omnia  sanitas  ! '' 

a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  not  the  cry  of  one  in  the  w^ilderness,  for  it  marked  an  epoch 
of  increasel  attent'on  to  the  health  of  the  people  which  has  developed  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  in  no  direction  more  than  in  increased  care  for  the  workers  in  factories  and 
shops.  From  the  enactments  of  1891  up  to  the  present  time  special  care  has  been 
devoted  to  dangerous  and  unhealthy  conditions,  and  the  duty  of  requiring  or  jidvising 
remedial  measures  does  not  give  much  pause.  Our  work  in  that  direction  is  considerably 
assisted  by  the  continuous  labour  and  researches  of  our  medical  colleague,  Dr.  l-egge, 
whose  co-operation  and  advice  on  strictly  technical  jx^ints  is  most  valuable  to  all 
of  us. 
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Bof  On  this  point,  I  am  pleased  to  observe  the  readiness  with  which  a  large  number  of 
manufecturers  are  prepared  to  adopt  precautionary  measures,  not  actually  compulsory,  but 
which  the  Inspectors  have  found  to  be  advantageous  and  worthy  of  adoption.  This  is  a 
matter  to  which  due  importance  should  be  attached,  as  it  shows  the  amount  of  confidetice 
placed  in  the  recommendations  of  my  colleagues. .  We  should  often  be  glad  of  heartier 
co-operation  in  these  matters  among  the  workpeople,  as  may  be  noted  in  the  accompanying 
reports,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  time,  and  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  staif  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  reporting  how — 

"  the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new    .•...." 

and  that  the  workers  are  earnestly  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  by  readily 
adopting  and  practising  the  suggested  methods  for  their  beuelit.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  no  place  is  a  conservative  spirit  so  distinctly  maintained  as  in  the  "  shop," 
whatever  may  be  the  political  tendencies  of  the  trade  or  district. 

Much  solid  hard  work  has  been  done  in  this  division  during  the  year,  both  active 
and  clerical,  and  I  trust  that  the  results  are  operating  beneficially,  if  but  slovv^ly,  for  the 
workpeople,  without  any  appreciable  interference  with  the  course  of  trade. 


SPECIAL  RULES. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  favourably  on  the  observance  and  operation  of 
the  various  codes  in  force.  The  subjoined  reports  contain  references  of  particular  interest 
in  this  important  branch  of  our  work,  and  are  mostly  given  in  extenso.  H.  M.  Inspectors- 
seem  to  meet  with  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  employers 
and  employed  generally. 

Eartll61iware  and  China. — It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  this  most 
important  question,  as  the  whole  matter  has  gone  through  your  hands,  and  is  still  in 
process  of  settlement.  The  trade  do  not  appear  at  present  in  a  mood  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposed  standard  of  solubility,  or  the  virtues  of  leadless  glazes  ;  and  the  medical 
examination  of  male  adults  has  provoked  some  discontent  among  the  workers. 


Chemical  Rules. — Under  these  a  question  has  arisen,  i.e.^  whether  the  extraction^^ 
of  copper  by  certain  processes  of  precipitation  on  iron  is  really  nietaUurgy  or  chemistry. 
A  difference  of  practice  has  obtain^  in  the  division  on  this  point,  but  I  hope  to  settle  the 
matter  at  an  early  date. 

Inspection. — From  the  returns  I  have  received,  it  is  clear  that  an  increase  to  the 
staff  will  be  necessaiy  if  all  the  places  under  Special  Rules  are  to  be  visited  four  times- 
during  the  year. 

In  some  cases  this  number  of  visits  is  unnecessary,  to  wit,  in  brass  foundries  and 
aerated  water  works  ;  it  would  be  better  to  confine  this  proposal  to  the  supervision 
of  places  where  dangerous  materials,  such  as  white  or  red  lead,  are  used  or 
manu£EK;tured. 

Mr.  Lewis  (Swansea)  sends  the  following  interesting  note  on  leadless  glaze  : — 

At  the  Soath  Wales  pottery,  Llanelly,  Carnarvon,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Guest  and  Dewsbury, 
.  I  was  shown,  on  the  l.'^th  inst.,  a  common  earthenware  dinner  plate  (willow  pattern)  which 
Mr.  Guest  assured  me  had  been  glazed  with  an  absolutely  leadless  glaze  at  these  works  prior  to 
the  year  1875,  and  which  had  been  in  constant  use  ever  since.  The  finish  is  all  that  can  be 
desired,  and  it  has  stood  the  t^st  of  constant  use  equal  to  any  lead  gluze'used  by  this  firm,  and 
for  certain  classes  of  work  turned  out  at  this  pottery  there  appears  to  he  no  reason  why  leadless 
glaze  only  should  not  be  used. 
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Afithrasp, 


Aerated 
mooters. 


Mr.  Arnold  (  Worcester)  makes  special  reference  to  the  obstinately  latent  dangers  of 
anthrax  ;  his  opinion  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  woolcombing  rules,  which  affect  the 
carpet  districts : — 

I  am  glad  to  say  there  has  been  no  fatal  case  of  anthrax  during  the  year,  and  indeed  only 
two  cases  have  been  reported  as  having  occurred,  one  from  a  carpet  factory  at  Kidderminster, 
the  other  trom  the  horsehair  factory  in  Worcester.  During  the  year  a  discovery  has  been  made 
with  regard  to  this  disease  which  I  venture  to  think  is  an  important  one,  and  that  is  that 
the  subjection  of  infected  material  to  superheated  steam  does  not  of  necessity  destroy  the 
bacillus. 

Dust  has  been  shaken  out  of  a  bale  of  hair,  analysed,  and  found  infected  ;  dust  has  been 
shaken  out,  put  through  a  Lynes  disinfector,  and  found  free  ;  and  again  dust  from  the  same 
bale  has  been  taken  after  it  has  been,  not  only  through  the  disinfector,  but  also  through  a 
carding  engine,  and  is  found  to  be  infected.  This  tends  to  show  .that  the  bacillus  adheres  so 
firmly  to  the  fibres,  or  is  encased  so  tightly  between  them,  that  until  the  fibres  are  loosened  or 
parted,  the  heat  to  which  the  bale  is  subjected — say  240°—  has  no  effect  on  it.  The  heat  that 
penetrates  to  the  centre  of  a  tightly  packed  bale  of  hair  is  a  dry  heat,  and  what  seems  to  be 
wanted  is  moisture  ;  the  former  might  be  efficacious  if  taken  to  a  much  higher  temperature, 
but  then  the  hair  would  be  rendered  unfit  for  manufacturing  purposes.  An  experiment  I 
believe  is  going  to  be  made  by  the  addition  of  formalin,  and  I  am  to  be  told  of  the  result. 
All  this  is  only  an  additional  proof  that  the  greatest  danger  of  this  disease  in  a  factory  is  in 
the  carding  room. 

These  are  on  the  whole  well  carried  out — that  they  are  of  use  may  be  shown  by  the  case 
of  a  serious  accident  which  happened  at  an  aerated  water  factory  at  Malvern — ^a  bottle  burst 
and  cut  a  man*s  arm  badly,  cutting  through  the  woollen  gauntlet  he  was  wearing  at  the  time ; 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gauntlet  the  injury  must  have  been  far  more  severe,  and  probably 
fatal. 

Cases  of  lead  colic  still  occur,  and  still  mostly  from  the  Midland  Railway's  Wagon  Works  at 
Broomsgrove.  I  do  not  quite  know  why  this  is  so,  as  the  various  shops  are  exceptionally  lofty, 
well  ventilated,  and  clean. 

Mr.  Pearson  {Lincoln)  fears  that  accidents  in  aerated  water  works  may  not  be  duly 
reported  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  proper  observance  of  the  rules  may  have  obviated 
any  of  a  reportable  character. 

Out  of  the  82  works  under  special  rules — ^viz.,  61  mineral  waters,  15  brass,  6  chemicals-— only 
one  accident,  and  that  a  very  slight  one,  in  brass  foundry,  has  been  reported  during  the  year. 
This,  I  am  afraid,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  neglect  of  reporting  on  the  part  of  occupiers, 
as  it  is  very  improbable  that  out  of  61  mineral  works  no  accident  should  have  occurred  during 
the  whole  of  the  year. 

With  one  exception  1  have  been  unable  to  visit  the  above  places  four  times  during  the  year ; 
the  more  important,  however,  I  visited  two  or  three  times,  and  hope  to  give  them  all  more 
attention  during  the  coming  year.  But  I  would  suggest  that  revisiting  the  majority  of  mineral 
water  works  during  winter  months  is  quite  unnecessary. 


Earthenware 
and  china. 
Tfead 
coreringtt 


J'Jxauiinam 
titmf.. 


Mr.  Walmsley  {Stoke-on-Trent)  contributes  some  interesting  details  on  the  existing 
conditions  of  work  in  the  Potteries,  and  on  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures,  on  which 
his  opinion  is  valuable  : — 

In  only  62  cases  were  four  visits  made  to  earthenware  and  china  factories  during  the  year. 

In  the  other  trades  under  Special  Rules,  not  more  than  two  visits  were  made  to  each  place 
during  the  year. 

The  past  year  has  been  practically  uneventful.  Most  of  the  important  points  under  the 
Special  Rules  had  been  complied  with  up  to  the  end  of  189^,  especially  as  regards  provision  of 
fans  and  medical  examination.  The  greatest  trouble  has  been  with  regard  to  the  wearing  of 
head  coverings  by  the  women  engaged  in  majolica  painting.  They  complain  that  the  head 
coverings  make  them  feel  sick  and  cause  headache,  and  one  woman  assured  me  that  her  Lair 
had  become  thinner  since  she  had  worn  the  covering.  As  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
dust  arising  from  this  work,  I  have  simply  cautioned  the  women  when  they  have  been  working 
without  head  coverings. 

Another  point,  where  prosecutions  appear  to  be  necessary,  is  the  occasional  absence  of  females 

and  young  persdns  from  the  health  examinations.    The  occupiers,  or  rather  the  managers,  do 

*    not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  firm  with  the  workers  in  compelling  them  to  attend  on  the 

day  appointed  for  examination,  and  I  intend  to  recommend  prosecutions  in  future  cases  unless 

some  satisfactory  reason  is  given. 
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The  small  namber  of  cases  reported  in  1900  as  suffering  from  lead  poisoning  in  ground  Fant. 
laying  and  colour  dusting,  which  only  totals  to  12  persons,  is  ample  testimony  to  the  efficiency 
of  tihe  fans  which  were  installed  in  accordance  with  the  Special  Rules.    The  workers  are  highly 
pleased  with  the  fans,  and  only  regret  that  they  were  not  used  long  ago. 

In    four    fitctories  have    structural  alterations    been    made.      I    called    the    attention    of   UnUaUhy 
H.M.  Superintending  Inspector  to  three  dipping  houses  (two  china  and  one  earthenware),  and  '^i** 
also  a  potter's  shop.    On  his  instructions  I  notified  the  occupiers  that  we  did  not  consider  the 
places  were  satis&tctory.    The  rooms  have  been  altered  and  are  now  suitable. 

I  have  repeatedly  had  to  complain  about  the  ware  cleaners.     Instead  of  using  the  troughs   Ware 
provided  to  catch  ttie  dust  made  in  cleaning  the  glaze  off  the  ware,  they  frequently  scrape  it  on  cleanwg. 
to  the  floor. 


Number  of  Persons  Employed  In  Prooesses  where  Lead  is  used  In  tbe 
ManuflEtoture  of  Earthenware  and  Ohlna. 

In  April  last  I  asked  the  earthenware  and  china  manufacturers  to  give  me  the  numbers  of  y^^k^  of 
the  persons  they  employed  in  what  may  be  called  the  "  lead  *'  processes.    From  these  returns  '*  lead 
the  following  table  is  compiled  :—  worien**  im 

dUtfUft, 

North  Stafford  District. 


April  1900. 


15  to  18. 

Over  18. 

Penons  Employed  as 

Males. 

¥«m»im. 

VaiM. 

FemalM. 

(a)  Dippers     

16 

1 

485 

62 

(6)   Dippers  assistants           

285 

61 

101 

148 

(c)   Ware  cleaners 

6 

69 

75 

345 

(d)   Qlost  placers        

80 

7 

1,741 

48 

(e)    Majolica  paintresses        

— 

47 

— 

378 

(f)  Oroundlayers       »        

— 

8 

48 

279 

(g)   Colour  dusters     

— 

14 

2 

85 

\h)   Enamel  colour  blowers 

23 

11 

12T 

(t)    Glaze  blowers      

1 

— 

6 

3 

(k)  Colour  makers     

— 

— 

19 

— 

{I)    Millers  and  mixers  of  glazes  or  colours         

4 

— 

186 

3 

(m)  Other  persons  coming  in    contact    with    lead  not 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list. 

10 

•6 

58 

12 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  two  other  departments  added  to  the  list  since  July,  1898  : —   >, , 
Colour  makers  and  millers  and  mixers  of  glaze  or  colours.    The  figures  in  these  two  depart-  maHna 
ments  are  only  given  for  the  factories  where  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises.    A  considerable 
number  of  firms  do  not  have  any  milling  or  colour  making  done  on  the  works. 


Owing  to  the  age  at  which  boys  may  be  employed  in  the  dipping  house  having  been  raised 
to  15  years,  quite  a  number  of  females  have  been  taken  on  in  their  stead.  In  1898  there  were 
408  male  young  persons  and  S8  female  adults  engaged  as  dippers*  assistants,  whereas  last  April 
the  returns  show  285  male  young  persons  and  148  female  adults. 

Another  process  which  shows  the  taste  of  the  public  is  the  large  decrease  in  the  number  of 
groundlayers.  In  1898  there  were  89  male  and  373  female  adults  ;  in  1900  there  were  48  male 
and  279  female  adults.  In  place  of  "  groundlaying  "  the  process  of  "  enamel  colour  blowing  " 
has  been  extensively  substituted,  and  whereas  in  Taly  1898  there  were  only  12  female  adults  in 
this  process,  the  return  for  April,  1900,  gives  127, 


Dipuing  house 
toork. 


Orotmd 

laying. 
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Number  ^ 
Uad  workers 
UedOy, 


I  append  tables  slnmiiig  the  nuinbet  of>  ^^'  lead  workers  "  in  each  town  :*- 


Tunstall. 


PenonB  Employed  as 

15  to  18. 

Over  18. 

MalM. 

FsmaleB. 

1U0B. 

Fenuklea. 

(a)   Dippers     

I*.                                  !••                                 •••                                 •••                                  ••• 

2 

_ 

41 

-^ 

(h)   Dippers  assistants 

(••                                 •••                                 •••                                 ••«                                 ••• 

14 

15 

3 

29 

(c)    Ware  cleaners 



— 

5 

1 

17 

(d)   Glost  placers 

•  •                                  •••                                  *••                                  •••                                  ••• 

• 

3 

•  — 

189 

— 

(e)    Majolica  paintresses 

...                                  ...                                  •••                               ^.^ 

— 

8 

—    ■ 

42 

(/)  Groundlayers 

•  •                                  •••                                 •••                                 •••                                 ••• 

, — 

— 

2 

8 

{g)   Colour  dusters     ... 

•  «                                  •••                                  ••*..                               •••                                  ••• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Qi)  Enamel  colour  blowers  . 

•  •                               JIf                                 •••                                 •••                                 «•• 

5 

— 

26 

(i)    Olaze  blowers 

••                                  •••                                 •••                                 ••«                                  •.• 

— 

— 

— 

{k)   Colour  makers     .k. 

*•                                  *•«                                  ••«                                 •••                                  ■•• 

— 

— 

'     2 

— 

(J)    Millers  and  mixers  of  glases  or  colours         

— 

— 

'61 

— 

(m)  Other   persons    coming   in  contact  with    lead  not 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list. 

1 

" 

12 

" 

Burslem. 


* 

Persons  Employed  as 

16  to  18. 

Over  18. 

Ifales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fei^|»lM. 

(a)  Dippers     " 

2 

_ 

118 

35 

(6)    Dippers  assistants           ...          ./       

76 

28 

22 

54 

(c)    Ware  cleaners      ^        

— 

22 

4 

124 

(S)   Glost  placers        

17 

— 

502 

25 

{e)    Majolica  paintresses 

— 

7 

— 

77 

(/)  Groundlayers       

— 

5 

3 

60 

{g)  Colour  dusters     

— 

4 

1 

2 

(h)  Enamel  colour  blowers 

— 

7 

1 

19 

(t)    Glaze  blowers      

— 

— 

— 

— 

{k)   Colour  makers     

— 

— 

3 

— 

(J)    Millers  and  mixers  of  glazes  or  colours         

— 

— 

31 

1 

(m)  Other    persons  coming   in  contact  with    lead  not 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list. 

4 

2 

13 

7 
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Hanle7« 


Persons  Employed  as 

15  to  18. 

Over  18. 

UiXet. 

FemAles. 

Mal«B. 

Femalee. 

(a)   Dippers 

,.;   

10 

1 

128 

22 

(b)   Dippers  asBiBtantB 



88 

9 

18 

31 

(c)    Ware  cleaners 

••.             •••             •*.             ...             ••• 

4 

20 

5 

129 

(d)   Gloet  placers 

»   •        ^    ..»             •*• 

50 

•••               *• • 

5 

486 

14 

(e)    Majolica  paintresses 



— 

10 

— 

70 

(/)  Gronndlayers 

>..             •«•             ...             •••             .•• 

— 

1 

17 

68 

(jff)   Colour  dusters     ... 



— 

— 

— 

6 

(h)    Bnamel  colour  blowers 

, 

—      .. 

2 

4 

34 

(i)    Glaze  blowers 

I*.             •••             .••             ..•             •■■ 

— 

— 

3 

— 

{k)  Colour  makers     ... 



— 

— 

3 

— 

(Z)  t  Millers  and  mixers  of  glazes  or  colours         

2 

— 

59 

— 

(m)  Other  persons  coming    in    contact  with   lead  not 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list. 

" 

' 

15 

3 

Stoke. 


Persons  Employed  as 


(a)  Dippers     

(b)  Dippers  assistants 

(c)  Ware  cleaners 

(d)  Glost  placers 

(e)  Majolica  paintresses 
(/)  Gronndlayers 
(jff)  Colour  dusters     ... 
(A)  Enamel  colour  blowers 

(f)  Glaze  blowers 

_  (k)  Colour  makers     ... 

_  (Z)  Millers  and  mixers  of  glaz^  or  colours         

(m)  Other  persons   coming   in  contact  with   lead  not 
enumerated  in  the  foregloing  list. 


15  to  18. 

Orer  18. 

Males. 

Females. 

MaleB. 

Females. 

__ 

_^ 

40 

4 

26 

— 

4 

21 

— 

8 

— 

40 

4 

— 

144 

4 

— 

17 

— 

124 

— 

— 

4 

n 

— 

2 

— 

9 

— 

1 

1 

2 
1 



2 

20 

2 

o 

1 

" 

3 

2 
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Fenton. 


Persons  Employed  as 


(a)  Dippers 

(b)  Dipper8;a88istantB  

(c)  Ware  cleaners      

(d)  GloBt  placers        •..        , ,..  ^     

(e)  Majolica  paintresses       

(/)  Groundlayers       

(ff)  Colour  dusters     

(h)  Enamel  colour  blowers 

(t)  Olaze  blowers      

(/r)  Colour  makers     

(l)  Millers  and  mixers  of  glazes  or  colours         ...         ... 

(m)  Other    persons  coming    in  contact  with    lead  not 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list. 


15  to  18. 


Oyer  18. 


Females.       Malee.       Femalee. 


22 


38 

10 

13 

118 


3 
4 
3 


37 
13 
21 


Longrton. 


15  to  18. 

OTer  18, 

Persons  Employed  as 

Males. 

Females. 

MalM. 

Females. 

(a)   Dippers     

1 

2 

__ 

101 

(b)    Dippers  assistants           

55 

— 

39 

3 

(c)    Ware  cleaners      

2 

4 

52 

15 

(d)  Glost  placers        

2 

— 

257 

— 

(e)    Majolica  paintresses       

— 

2 

— 

57 

(/)  Groundlayers       

— 

2 

19 

105 

(jSf)   Colour  dusters     

— 

8 

1 

55 

{h)   Enamel  colour  blowers 

— 

5 

2 

25 

(i)    Glaze  blowers      

1 

— 

3 

— 

(k)   Colour  makers     

— 

— 

4 

.. 

(I)    Millers  and  mixers  of  glazes  or  colours         

— 

— 

31 

— 

(m)  Other  persons    coming   in  contact  with    lead   not 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list. 

2 

1 

8 

-^ 
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Ohuroli  Qresley  Dlatriot. 


Penons  Employed  as 


(a)  Dippers 

(b)  Dippers*  assistants  

(c)  Ware'cleaners      

(d)  Glost  placers 

(e)  Majolica  paintresses       

(/)  Gronndlayers       

(g)   Colour  dusters     

(h)   Enamel  colour  blowers 

(i)    Glaze  blowers 

(ft)   Colour  makers      

(/)    Millers  and  mixers  of  glazes  or  colours         

(m)  Other    persons  coming    in  contact  with    lead   not 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list. 


15  to  18. 


Mslee 


Females. 


4 
6 
2 
3 


Over  18. 


Malee.       Femalee. 


17 
5 

45 


2 

9 
4 


9 
11 


During  the  past  year  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  called  together  the  medical  men  in  North  EUetric  hath^ 
Staffordshire  to  discuss  the  question  of  electrical  treatment  of  sufferers  in  certain  cases  of  lead  M  plttmhUm. 
poisoning.  Electrical  baths  at  Wolverhampton  had  been  mentioned  as  being  of  great  use  to  a 
number  of  people  sent  there.  As  the  outcome  of  that  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  approach  the 
Governors  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  with  a  view  to  inducing  them  to  instal  the 
necessary  baths  and  appliances.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  collected  towards  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  fittings.  The  Potteries  Electric  Traction  Company  have  generously 
offered  to  supply  the  necessary  electric  current,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is  only  waiting 
the  settlement  between  the  Stoke  Corporation  and  the  Governors  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
infirmary,  of  certain  points  as  to  the  supply  wires  coming  from  the  electric  generating  station 
to  the  infirmary,  before  the  baths  w^ill  be  started.  Recently  the  engineer  of  the  Potteries 
Electric  Traction  Company,  Mr.  W.  Slade  Olver,  and  Mr.  Boyce,  the  House  Governor  at  the- 
Infirmary,  paid  a  visit  to  the  London  Hospital  to  see  the  most  recent  methods  and  apparatus- 
used  in  connection  with  baths  and  electric  appliances,  and  the  baths  at  the  North  Stafford 
Infirmary  will,  as  a  result  of  their  visit,  be  fitted  up  on  similar  lines.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
baths  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  March  next. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  four  male  and  one  female  in-patient«  treated  for  plumbism  Infirmary 
at  the   North  Stafford  Infirmary,   Hartshill,  Stoke-on-Trent.     This  is  very  gratifying  when  patients. 
compared  with  the  numbers  in  1891,  which  were  20. 


The  Operative  Potter  and  his  Enemy— Asthma. 

From  the  conversation  I  have  had  with  the  operative  potters,  both  old  and  young,  there  Asthma, 
seems  to  be  a  decided  improvement  in  their  health  since  the  introduction  of  the  Special  Rule, 
which  required  that  potters*  shops  should  be  swept  at  night  by  an  adult  male.  This  was  a 
great  step  forward,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  number  of  the  workers  do  not  take  sufficient 
care  to  keep  the  floors  free  from  scraps  of  clay  when  at  work.  These  scraps  become  dry,  and 
when  trodden  upon  become  dust,  which  must  partly  make  the  shop  air  become  charged  with 
dust.  I  do  not  see  as  much  of  the  care  exercised  now  by  the  potters  as  when  I  first  came  into 
the  district.  Then  the  older  and  more  careful  potter  took  his  "scraper"  from  time  to  time* 
during  the  day  and  got  together  all  the  bits  of  clay  that  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 
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Towlngf  Of  Earthenware  and  Soouringr  of  China. 


Number  op  Persons  Employed  in  North  Stafford  District. 


Towing  of  Earthenware, 


Tonng  Persons. 
M.  '  F. 


Adalte. 


July,  1898      ... 


April,  1900    ... 


11 


20 


251 


191 


China  Scouring^ 


Meehanioal 


Young  Persons. 

Adults. 

M.          ;          F. 

1 

M. 

F. 

July,  lg98     

April,  1900 

! 
1        j        20 

-        i        37 

14 
9 

245 
255 

I  had  expected  that  before  the  end  of  the  past  year  a  machine  would  have  been  is  use 
whereby  a  great  deal  of  the  hand-dipping  would  have  been  dispensed  with.  The  idea  of  a 
mechanical  dipper  has  been  often  thought  of,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  one  being  used. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis,  of  Lichfield  Street,  Hanley,  a  photographer,  has,  however,  invented  an 
apparatus  which  will  to  all  appearance  be  a  successful  one.  From  the  commercial  point  of 
view  it  should  facilitate  the  process  of  dipping,  but  as  we  are  concerned  mostly  with  the 
"  health  "  part  of  the  potting  industry,  it  is  in  this  respect  that  I  must  view  it. 


C:  lazes 


The  inventor  has  supplied  the  photographs  enclosed,  one  showing  the  apparatus  ready  for 
dipping  plates  and  the  other  for  dipping  ewers.  The  lower  part  of  the  box  contains  the  glaze. 
The  plates  to  be  dipped  are  placed  in  a  framework  or  crate  made  of  iron,  and  are  pretty  firmly 
closed  in.  This  crate  is  placed  upon  an  upright  spindle  and  secured.  The  spindle  is 
connected  with  bevel  wheels  which  give  the  plates  a  spinning  motion  when  in  the  glaze.  At 
the  side  of  the  box  are  two  wheels  with  handles,  the  larger  one  is  weighted  so  as  to  balance  the 
ware  in  the  crate,  whilst  the  other,  when  turned,  causes  the  crate  to  spin  rounci  giving  it  a 
twist  similar  to  that  done  by  the  dipper ;  this  spinning  motion  causes  the  glaze  to  lay  evenly  on 
the  ware,  and  also  throw  off  any  superfluous  glaze.  It  is  claimed  that  by  the  new  dipping 
machine  the  process  of  ware  cleaning  will  be  reduced  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  there  will  be 
practically  no  glaze  splashed  on  the  floor  as  in  the  present  method  of  dipping.  Such  a  result 
would  tend  to  further  reduce  the  possibility  of  peroons  suffering  from  lead.  The  apparatus 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  trade,  but  the  inventor,  Mr.  Ellis,  hopes  to  have  it  on  the 
market  very  soon. 

Many  manufacturers  have  during  the  past  two  years  made  experiments  with  "  leadless 
glazes."  These  do  not  include  the  firms  of  Minton's  and  Copeland's  who  have  been  referred 
to  previously.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  publish  their  names,  but  they  tell  me  that  although  the 
trials  seemed  satisfactory  the  results  of  a  quantity  fired  in  one  oven  were  very  poor  and 
discouraging.  One  firm,  however,  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  glaze  which  seems  likely  to  be 
all  right,  and  have  taken  large  orders  for  it. 

It  must  not  be  f orgdtten  that  although  lead  may  be  eliminated  from  a  glaze,  there  is  another 
material  which  is  likely  to  replace  it,  and  which  is  said  to  be  also  poisonous.  I  refer  to  barytes, 
It  would  be  a  pity  if  after  achieving  "leadless"  glaze  we  were  just  as  badly  off  in  another 
class  of  poisoning. 
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Mr.  Rogers  (Derby)  is  able  to  report  favourably  : — 

The  factories  and  workshops  under  Special  Rales  have  all  been  inspected  during  the  past 
year,  most  of  them  have  had  two  visits,  and  many  important  works  have  had  three  or  four 
visits.  With  few  unimportant  exceptions,  respecting  which  instructions  have  been  given,  and 
compliance  promised,  I  believe  the  Special  Rules  are  being  fully  carried  oat  in  this  district. 
Tou  will  notice  from  the  report  on  lead  poisoning  that  no  cases  of  illness  have  occurred  in  any 
of  the  earthenware  factories.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  occupiers  of  an  electric 
accumulator  works,  from  which  two  case  of  plumbism  have  been  notified,  have  instituted  a 
medical  examination  of  all  their  workers  coming  in  contact  with  lead. 

A  remark  on  the  white  lead  Special  Rules  appears  under  the  heading  *'  Lead  Poisoning.*' 

We  still  have  difficulty  in  making  the  men  in  aerated  water  works  wear  the  masks  and 
gloves  provided.  I  have  had  to  seriously  warn  many  of  these  people.  No  accidents  have 
happened  through  aerated  water  bottles  breaking,  but  one  has  occurred  through  a  stone  ginger 
beer  bottle  bursting  when  being  filled  under  low  pressure.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  i^tory 
to  wear  gauntlets  for  this  work,  but  on  this  occasion  the  man  left  them  off,  and  as  a  result 
was  cut  on  the  arm. 
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Mr.  Jackson  (Walsall)  finds  little  difficulty  in  securing  observance,  except  on  the  old 
score  of  adequate  washing  conveniences  :— 

The  largest  number  of  works  in  this  district  under  Special  Rules  are  those  where  brass 
casting  is  carried  on.  They  appear  to  be  well  carried  out  except  as  regards  washing  accommo- 
dation, and  the  neglect  to  use  it  by  the  workpeople  when  it  is  provided. 

The  provision  of  masks  and  gauntlets  in  aerated  water  works  is  generally  satisfactory.  One 
accideat  only  from  the  bursting  of  an  aerated  water  bottle — ^and  this  to  a  man  who  was  wearing 
gauntlets  at  the  time — has  been  reported. 

No  oases  of  lead  poisoning  have  been  reported  from  the  pottery,  paint,  or  tinning  of  hollow- 
ware  works  during  the  year. 

I  have  received  notice  of  two  cases  of  lead  poisoning  from  these  works. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  a  mechanical  conveyor  which  had  been  put  up  at  these 
works  to  do  away  with  female  labour— until  this  year  all  the  lead  cases  reported  from  this  firm 
were  women.  I  regret,  to  say  that  it  has  not  proved  satisfactory;  the  dust,  instead  of  being 
diminished  has  been  increased,  and  the  men  who  work  it  say  that  they  would  rather  have  the  old 
system.  This  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  firm  have  gone  to  considerable  expense  in 
fitting  it  up.  The  defects  appear  to  be  that  excessive  dust  is  made  by  the  mode  of  filling  the 
hopper  from  the  trucks,  by  the  employment  of  a  "  beater  "  to  keep  the  red  lead  from  hanging 
in  the  hopper,  and  by  the  use  of  "  buckets  "  on  the  elevator.  The  red  lead  is  "  handled  "  (by 
the  machine)  too  much  ;  it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  '^  the  less  the  handling  the 
less  the  dust.'* 

I  am  referring,  under  fat.il  accidents,  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  fell  from  an   unfenced   Cltemical 
gangway  into  a  vat  containing  hot  liquid.  toorks. 

In  July  two  men  were  "  gassed  "  by  an  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  chemical  works. 
A  man  was  working  on  a  platform  above  a  **  carboniser  "  which  had  been  under  repair ;  the  tap 
admitting  the  gas  had  been  left  open ;  the  man  was  seen  to  fall,  and  another  man  went  to 
rescue  him  without  a  respirator  on.  The  respirators  are  kept  in  a  cupboard  in  the  engine 
house,  and  when  I  visited  these  works  a  month  before  this  accident  I  had  condemned  this 
plan,  and  suggested  that  they  should  be  kept  in  more  easily  accessible  places.  This  had  not 
been  done,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  there  was  a  cylinder  of  oxygen  at  hand  one  of 
these  men  would  have  died  ;  as  it  was  it  was  eight  hours  before  they  got  him  round.  Since 
this  affair  one  of  "  Tower's  "  (of  Widnes)  "  Respirators  "  has  been  placed  on  each  platform,  as 
well  as  one  in  the  engine  house. 

The  constant  changes  of  plant  in  most  chemical  works  renders  frequent  inspection  necessary. 


Mr.  Parkes  (Nottingham)  also  draws  attention  to  a  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness 
aiBong  the  workers.     He  further  advocates  the  provision  of  lavatories  for  all  trades  : — 

The  works  under  Special  Rules  have  been  remarkably  free  from  accidents,  three  only  having   (re/wraL 
been  reported  during  the  year  in  aiirated  water  works.      In  brass  works,  chemical  works, 
earthenware  works,  and  india-rubber  works,  no  accidents  have  occurred,  and  no  illness  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  has  been  reported  from  the  departments  under  Special  Rules. 

The  workpeople  in  mineral  water  works,  especially  women,  are  gnulually  getting  accustomed   Aerated 
to  the  use  of  the  guards,  which  at  one  time  were  looked  upon  as  objectionable  and  disfiguring,    ^-oatt^r. 

In   brass  works  there  is  some  difficulty  in   persuading  workpeople  to  wash  themselves  JHrass 
syfitematically  before  meal  times,  but  this  habit  will  doubtless  be  established  in  the  near  f"f^^f>^^- 
future. 
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1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  provision  of  washing  conveniences  in  certain  special  works 
should  be  extended  to  all  works  where  dirty  processes  are  carried  on,  so  that  all  respectable 
workers  can  turn  out  of  the  works  into  the  street  in  a  cleanly  condition,  leaving  the  dirt  and 
grime  behind  them. 
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Mr.  HUditch  {North   Wales)  sendg  some  interesting  details,  and  points  out  some 
difficulties  not  quite  overcome : — 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  lead  works  in  the  district  dnring  the  year, 
more  especially  in  the  matter  of  better  arrangements  for  packing  red  lead,  &c.  The  plant 
recently  put  down  for  this  purpose  at  Messrs.  Walkers'  Parkers*  works,  appears  to  work  very 
satisfactorily.  Further  improvement  is  necessary,  however,  in  the  system  of  feeding  the 
dry-grinding  mills.  As  carried  on  at  present,  the  person  feeding  the  mill  raises  the  material 
with  a  scoop  to  the  hopper,  which  is  about  level  with  his  face  ;  consequently,  on  discharging 
each  scoop,  a  quantity  of  dust  is  given  off.  The  mills  are  all  cased  in  with  wood,  covered  with 
sheet  lead.  This  casing  is  at  present  connected  by  a  tube  to  the  l)oiler  chimney,  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  draught  to  draw  the  dust  inwards  after  the  dischai^e  of  each  scoop.  I  have 
sugg^8ted  that  the  mills  be  connected  with  the  packing  fan  so  that  a  powerful  draught  may  be 
carried  through  the  feeding  hopper.    This  suggestion  is  to  be  carried  out. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  the  screening  and  packing  of  litharge  was  practi- 
cally excluded  from  the  Special  Rules.  The  processes  may  not  be  so  dusty,  but  the  monoxide 
appears  to  be  quite  as  injurious  as  the  tetroxide. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  -H.M.  Supt.-Inspector,  Mr.  Redgrave,  went  into  the  matter 
thoroughly,  and  suggestions  were  then  made  to  adopt  some  means  of  screening  and  packing  in 
connection  with  a  fan.  After  considerable  time  and  trouble  in  following  the  matter  up,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  suggested  arrangements  are  now  practically  complete. 

Considerable  improvements  have  also  been  carried  out  during  the  year  in 'the  matter  of 
WJishing  conveniences  in  different  parts  of  the  works,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  smelting 
departments  the  accommodation  may  now  be  considered  satisfactory. 

Three  cases  of  lead  poisoning  have  been  reported  from  these  works  during  the  year.  The 
third  case  reported  was  that  of  a  litharge  screener.  The  other  lead  smelting  and  red  lead 
works  have  been  closed  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 

The  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  appear  to  be  now  so  well  known  to  the  men,  that,  I  fear, 
unless  the  case  is  severe  and  calling  for  the  service  of  a  doctor,  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  men  to  report  causes  of  absence  from  work  as  being  due  to  other  causes.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  action  of  occupiers  in  putting  hands  shewing  any  predisposition  to  lead  poisoBing 
to  other  less  remunerative  work,  or  discharging  them  altogether. 

The  washing  conveniences  in  the  small  earthenware  works  of  the  district  have  been  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on  by  tap,  and  means  to  run  the  waste 
water  off,  but  the  arrangements  generally  are  still  of  a  primitive  character.  I  have  had  to 
caution  occupiers  for  allowing  food  to  be  eaten  in  a  place  where  dipping  is  carried  on.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  is  far  too  common  in  these  small  places,  the  part  used  for  dipping  is  also  used 
for  drying,  and  as  the  shed  must  necessarily  be  kept  warm,  there  is  always  a  temptation  on 
cold  days  to  take  meals  there. 

In  only  one  of  these  five  places  is  there  a  mess-room  provided.  No  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
have  been  noted  by  the  certifying  surgeon. 

Improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  matter  of  washing  conveniences  in  encaustic  tile 
w^orks.     No  cases  of  lead  poisoning  noted  during  the  year.    All  the  lead  is  fritted  at  present, 
and  successful  experiments  have  been  made  with  leadless  glazes. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  fritted  lead  in  some  of  the  small  earthenware  works, 
but  have  not  been  at  all  successful.  The  body  clay  apparently  cannot  stand  the  temperature 
necessary  to  make  the  fritted  material  flow. 

Special  Rules  are,  on  the  whole,  very  well  observed  in  these  works.  On  recently  visiting 
the  chlorate  of  pDtash  department  in  one  of  the  works  in  the  district,  I  noticed  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  very  risky  work  carried  on  in  the  mill,  viz.,  dressing  the  millstones.  With  almost 
every  blow  from  the  dressing  hammer  sparks  are  given  off  from  the  flinty  particles  in  the 
stone.  Having  regard  to  the  fine  chlorate  dust  present  on  the  fioors,  adhering  to  the  walls  and 
the  stone  itself,  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  work  is  free  from  danger. 

I  discussed  the  question  with  the  manager,  who  informed  me  that  when  he  first  took  charge 
of  the  works  the  possibilities  of  fire  from  this  source  occurred  to  him  ;  and,  consequently,  he 
tried  several  experiments  on  the  spot,  but  failed  to  fire  the  chlorate  dust  from  the  sparks 
produced.  I  am  still  unconvinced,  though,  that  the  work  can  be  carried  on  with  absolute 
safety,  especially  after  reading  evidence  given  in  a  recent  action  in  connection  with  a  fire  and 
subsequent  explosion  in  a  chlorate  house. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  stone  should  in  every  instance  be  taken  out  of  the  building  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing. 

Fencing  of  vats  containing  hot  or  corrosive  liquids  is  well  maintained. 

Special  Rules  are  fairly  observed  as  far  as  the  provision  of  guai  ds  by  occupiers  is  concerned, 
but  the  majority  of  workers  still  regard  the  using  of  same  as  being  irksome.    One  accident 
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only  has  been  reported  through  the  barsting  of  a  bottle  daring  the  year.  This  occarred  to  a 
labeller  who  had  the  palm  of  his  hand  badly  cat.  Arm-gaards  were  provided  in  this  case,  but 
were  not  worn. 

I  have  had  to  complain  of  inadequate  washing  conveniences  in  one  of  these  works,  but  as  jj^^  teark*. 
the  firm  are  building  new  works  and  promise  to  put  in  suitable  conveniences,  I  did  not  press 
the  matter. 

There  are  very  few  places  where  brass-casting  is  carried  on  separately  from  the  iron-casting  Brau 
shop.  In  places  where  it  is  done  in  a  separate  shop,  the  Special  Rules  appear  to  be  fairly  fimndriei, 
complied  with.  In  other  places  I  find  soap  generally  provided,  but  seldom  a  towel  or  nail 
bru^  which  can  be  described  as  satisfactory.  The  most  favoured  method  of  washing  the 
hands  (when  done)  is  under  a  running  tap.  This  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Special 
Rules,  but  decidedly  preferable  to  \^^u^ing  in  such  water  as  is  usually  found  in  the  basin, 
which  has  been  used  by  several  hands  previously. 

Mr.   Wolfe  (Birmingham)  ^  again  calls  attention   to  the  indifference  as  to  proper 
washing  conveniences : — 

The  number  of  accidents  continues  very  small  in  relation  to  the  number  of  workers.    This  Aerated 
is  due,  I  think,  to  the  more  stringent  precautions  taken  by  the  workpeople  in  the  wearing  of  «'***''• 
safeguards,  and  even  more  to  the  better  guarding  of  the  machinery  in  use. 

The  wire  guards  in  general  us3  for  protecting  the  face  are  by  no  means  ideal,  and  in  hot 
weather  must  often  be  positively  painful  to  wear  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  face  preventing 
free  ventilation. 

I  have  heard  also  many  complaints  as  to  their  bad  effect  on  the  eyesight. 

Sach  succeeding  year  seems  to  lessen  somewhat  one's  task  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  Bnast 
special  rules,  but  as  the  industry  is  a  very  large  one  so  it  behoves  us  to  keep  a  very  keen  eye  /wmmWw 
open  to  detect  possible  evasion  of  the  rules. 

The  construction  of  new  casting  shops  shows  us  that  so  far  as  they  can  the  owners  are  anxious 
to  provide  lofty  and  well  ventilated  shops.  In  fact,  in  cold  weather  I  have  found  the  men 
complaining  about  the  ventilation  being  too  thorough,  and  in  one  case  I  found  they  had 
stretched  canvas  over  the  louvres  to  prevent  the  draught. 

Buckets,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  gradually  drifting  to  their  proper  uses,  and  **  metal  basins,"  as 
such,  generally  in  the  form  of  enamelled  bowJs,  are  being  provided  for  the  casters  to  wash  in. 

In  the  newer  shops,  too,  one  occasionally  comes  across  a  generous  owner  who,  while  building 
the  casting  shops,  did  not  forget  a  little  lavatory  close  alongside  for  the  use  of  the  men.  If  all 
the  work  were  carried  out  in  this  spirit  our  task  would  be  more  than  half  reduced. 

It  is  so  disheartening  at  times  to  argue  with  the  men  about  cleanliness,  and  I  believe  one 
who  does  wash  regularly  and  systematically  is  rare,  for  he  is  always  pointed  to  with  pride  by 
the  owner,  and  certainly  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  a  man  whose  healthy  appearance  ought 
to  be  a  good  example  to  others. 

But  I  fear  we  shall  never  get  our  ideal  caster  until  the  special  rules  are  specified  in  plainer 
language. 

The  metal  basin  should  be  one  fixed  under  a  tap  and  provided  with  an  outlet  pipe,  and  it 
should  be  put  under  cover  somewhere,  opening  off,  or  at  any  rate  close  to,  the  casting  shop^ 
I  can  certainly  sympathise  with  a  caster  who  is  expected  to  go  out  of  a  hot  casting  shop  and 
perform  his  ablutions  in  the  open  air.  We  shall  never  persuade  men  to  wash  unless  the 
conditions  are  satisfactory,  and  I  am  sure  the  employers  could  do  a  great  deal  more  than  is  done 
to  persuade  the  men  to  become  more  cleanly.  The  employers  in  many  cases  look  on  special 
rules  as  a  hardship  imposed  on  them  by  the  Government  at  the  request  of  the  men's  union. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  with  these.  They,  however,  carry  out  the  special  rules  as  badly  as  they 
can.  A  caster  is  given  a  bucket  for  his  shop,  and  is  told  that  there  is  a  tap  near  the  end  of  the 
yard  some  distance  from  the  casting  shop,  and  soap  can  be  got  in  the  warehouse. 

That  is  hardly  an  ideal  way  of  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  rules,  and  one  cannot 
wonder  that  tlie  bucket  degenerates  into  a  sand  bucket,  and  the  men  say  they  prefer  to  wash 
at  home. 

If  employers  took  the  trouble  (as  some  do)  to  see  that  the  basin  is  kept  clean  and  in  constant 
use,  that  the  water  is  handy  to  the  casting  shop,  that  a  constant  supply  of  soap  is  given  out  to 
the  men,  and  a  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  is  thrown  in  now  and  again,  the  men  would 
soon  be  educated  up  to  the  required  standard. 

• 

About  the  cleanest  workpeople  in  Birmingham  are  the  jewellers,  and  why  ?  Because  it  pays 
the  employers  in  £  s.  d,  to  see  that  everyone  who  handles  jewellery  washes  before  he  leaves  the 
workshop. 

If  the  dirt  from  the  casting  shops  were  as  valuable  as  that  from  the  gold  and  silver  workshops 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  our  casters  clean.    The  employers  would  see  to  it  th^n. 
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Mr.  Evans  {Birmingham)  refers  to  the  inattention  of  Workpeople  to  the  provisions 
intended  for  their  benefit : — 

EaHhenware.  The  only  factory  which  I  have  visited,  which  comes  under  the  earthenware  rules,  has  now 

affixed  in  the  towing  room  a  fan,  which  is  found  to  be  most  satisfactory. 

^'•^  .  In  many   cases  in  the  brass  casting  trade  I  have  experienced  difficulty  in  making  the 

foundries,  workers  to  see  that  the  rules  were  framed  for  their  benefit.     I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 

been  asked  *'  Why  should  I  wash  ?  "  and  usually  by  an  old  man,  who,  by  way  of  emphasising 
his  question,  adds  that  he  has  been  at  the  trade  long  before  ever  I  was  born,  Ac,  which  is  some- 
what disconcerting. 

In  one  factory  I  found  a  lad  cooking  a  chop  over  one  of  the  furnaces  in  the  brass  casting 
shop ;  he  quite  failed  to  see  anything  wrong  in  his  action,  and  was  very  grieved  when  I  stopped 
him. 

The  only  chemical  works  are  so  small  as  to  call  for  no  comment. 

Mr.  Brothers  (Birminifham)  offers  a  practical  suggestion  : — 

There  are  216  factories  under  special  rules  which  I  have  to  visit.  Thes^  I  have  without 
exception  visited  at  least  twice  during  the  year. 

The  application  of  special  rules,  or  of  recommendations,  being  in  so  many  cases  determined 
by  the  use  of  some  poisonous  material,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  materials  used  in  a  factory 
should  be  periodically  inspected  (by  sampling  and  analysis)  in  the  same  way  as  the  premises 
and  machinery  are  periodically  inspected.  This  becomes  especially  necessary  where 
exemption  from,  or  relaxation  of,  special  rules  is  claimed  on  account  of  the  use  of  non- 
poisonous  materials,  for  most  manufacturers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  supplying  the 
article,  being  seldom  in  a  position  to  prove  its  harmlessness.  In  only  one  case  out  of  three 
where  I  find  special  consideration  claimed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  lead  from  the  materials 
used  is  a  chemist  employed  on  the  factory.  At  the  other  two  factories,  therefore,  although  the 
colours  or  enamels  made  on  the  premises  can  be  vouched  for,  all  purchased  colours  must  be 
under  suspicion.  One  is  frequently  told  that  an  article — €.g.^  putty  powder— is  "  said  to  be  " 
free  from  lead,  but  the  occupier  does  not  get  an  independent  analysis,  while  he  readily  claims 
all  the  privileges  attached  to  the  use  of  harmless  material. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Edwards  (Swansea)  calls  attention  to  a  mask  which  would  appear  to 
obviate  headache  and  inconvenience  to  the  eyesight : — 

Aerated  I  ^^^  ^^**  ^^®  bottlers  generally  object  to  wearing  the  face-guards.     I  recently  saw  at  one 

waters,  factory  a  guard  which  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  **  fencing-mask  "  shape.     This 

guard  is  about  15  inches  in  depth  and  does  not  touch  the  head  or  face.  The  lower  edge,  which 
is  shaped,  rests  on  the  shoulders,  and  is  fastened  over  the  shoulders  and  at  the  back  with 
straps.  It  is  light  in  weight,  forms  a  complete  protection  for  the  throat  (a  point  overlooked  in 
the  old  shape)  as  well  as  the  face,  and  has  also  the  advantage  that  it  exerts  no  pressure  on  the 
head  of  the  wearer. 

DANGEROUS   TRADES. 

This  subject  differs  from  its  predecessor,  inasmuch  as  here  we  are  generally  dealing 
with  suggested  remeditil  measures  instead  of  those  in  force  under  an  Order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

There  will,  however,  be  found  some  details  in  the  subjoined  reports  referring  to 
plumbism  in  occupations  subject  to  special  legislation. 

A  great  deal  of  lead  poisoning  occurs,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  course  of  our  usual 
duties,  among  a  class  of  out-door  hands  such  as  house  painters  and  decorators,  and  with 
the  conditions  of  this  class  of  labour  we  are  unable  to  deal  ;  hence  much  confusion  arises 
in  the  minds  of  persons  interested  in  the  matter,  as  they  are  quite  incompetent  to  trace 
the  incidence  of  the  malady,  and  to  separate  cases  referable  to  causes  anticipated  by  our 
legislation  from  those  beyond  its  scope.  All  this,  however,  is  probably  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Legge,  and  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it. 

Independently  of  the  general  interests  of  the  subjects  reported  on,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  special  notes  on  — 

The  use  of  chrome  ia  boot  finishing,  by  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Walmsley ; 
A  new  white  lead  process,  by  Mr.  Ashworth ; 
Protection  from  explosion  in  varnish  works,  by  Mr.  Rogers ; 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  tuyeres,  by  Mr.  Jackson ; 

all  of  which  present  new  features. 
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A  (Special  report  Jb^  been  made  on  glass  polish'mg  daring  the  past  yeai:,  and  this  I 
present  before  dealing  with  the  other  subjects  treated  by  the  staff  under  this  heading. 

Glass  Polisllillg. — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  by  H.M.  Inspectors  to  this  branch  of  trade,  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Dangerous  Trades  Committee  with  regard  thereto. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  few  firms  have  finally  decided  to  cease  the  use  of 
putty  powder,  about  two-thirds  of  the  trade  still  believe  in  its  virtues,  and  are  unable  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  a  proper  crystal  lustre  for  fine  work  can  be  produced  by  leadless 
substitutes.  In  these  circumstances  we  must  content  ourselves  by  minimising  the  risk 
incurred  by  its  continuance  as  a  polishing  powder.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recapitulate 
the  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  committee,  or  those  of  Mr.  Osborn  and  Dr.  Legge. 
The  trade  have  been  made  fully  aware  of  the  views  of  the  Department,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  have  recognised  the  importance  of  the  question  by  adopting  measures  for 
the  protection  of  their  workpeople.  This  spirit  has  considerably  assisted  H.M.  Inspectors 
in  their  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  this  branch  of  occupation. 

In  the  course  of  last  year's  enquiry  72  glass  works  have  been  visited  ;  four  of  these 
were  found  to  be  without  cutting  or  polishing  processes. 

Out  of  the  remaining  total  of  68  there  are  now  only  46  in  which  putty  powder  is 
'still  used.     The  foilowing  table  shows  how  far  precautions  are  taken  in  both  classes  of 
works,  and  the  number  oi  instances  in  which  young  persons  are  employed  : — 


f"  —           — 

1              Works  in  which  Pntt j  Powder  is  used. 

i 

Works  in  which  no  Putty  Powder 
is  used. 

Total  number        

1 

1 

46 



...    22 

Works  in  which  fans  are  fitted , 

22 

...      0 

t  Works  in  which  hoods  and  boxes  are 
,        provided           

31 

•••          ■••          •■• 

...      1 

Works  in   which  automatic    feeds    to 
1        brush  are  used            

6 

•••          •••          ••• 

...       0 

Works  in  which  young  persons  "  feed 
;       np"      

8 

...          •••          ••• 

...       i 

Works  in  which  washing  accommoda- 
tion is  provided          

44 

...          •••          ••• 

...    10 

'  Works  in  which  overalls  are  worn 

7 



...      4 

1 

1  Works  in  which    young    persons    are 

1        employed  in  polishing          

21 

\ 

•••       o 

In  some  places,  where  hoods  or  boxes  are  not  provided,  splash  boards  have  been 
fitted  to  catch  the  spray  ;  this  arrangement  is  said  to  be  fairly  efficacious  in  some  instances, 
but  cannot  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  hoods. 

The  cases  of  plumbism  reported  during  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows  : — 


1898 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

t*# 

•  •• 

15 

1899 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

11 

1900 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

8 

showing  a  gradual  reduction.     According  to  the  details  of  each  case  in  1900  the  symptoir  s 
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were  not  always  attributable  to  the  manipulation  of  putty  powder,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


Gases  of  Pluhbism  Reported. 


No. 

Inilwl. 

Occupation. 

Details  as  to  Factory. 

1 

J.  S. 

Not  a  glass  polisher;  worked  on  lead 
casements. 

Rouge  only  used  ;  no  putty  powder. 

2 

T.A. 

Worked  on  acid  polishing  for    last 
three  years ;   not  on  putty  powder 
for  a  long  time. 

Putty  powder  used  ;    hoods  and  fans 
fixed. 

3 

G.W. 

Worked  as  an  engineer           

i 
5 

W.O. 
C.8. 

Worked  &s  a  glass  maker        

Worked  as  a  glass  catter        

^  Putty  powder  only  used  ;  hoods  and 
fans  fixed. 

6 

J.B. 

Worked  as  a  glass  cutter        

- 

7 

A.  B. 

Worked  with   lead    paste    used    for 
adhesive  purposes. 

No  putty  powder  used. 

8 

J.E. 

Worked  as  a  glass  cutter        

Putty  powder  only  used  ;    hood  and 
fan  fixed. 

Plumbi'Svt, 


Washing 
arconhmoda. 

tiOH. 


I  subjoin  reports  and  notes  from  H.M.  Inspectors  in  whose  districts  the  investigation 
has  taken  place,  and  who  have  forwarded  the  results  on  the  tabulated  forms  supplied  to 
them  for  the  purpose,  from  which  the  foregoing  details  have  been  extracted, 

Mr.  Knyvett  {Birmingham)  informs  me  that  his  lists  refer  to  the  use  of  109  vertical 
and  21  horizontal  wheels,  and  the  persons  employed  in  connection  with  them  are  221 
men,  1  woman,  and  9  male  young  persons,  and  proceeds : — 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  were  in  1898  three  reported  cases  of  lead  poisoning  from 
places  where  the  use  of  putty  powder  is  denied,  and  there  were  a  like  number  in  1899.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  these  were  cases  of  men  who  had  worked  elsewhere  with  putty 
powder,  and  one  of  the  firms  alluded  to  has  submitted  a  sample  of  the  rouge  used  by  them  for 
analysis. 

The  absence  of  serious  results  from  the  use  of  the  powder,  the  injurious  effects  of  which  are 
nearly  universally  admitted,  may  be  traced  to  two  causes.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
amount  of  putty  powder  used  weekly  or  monthly  will  be  found  to  be  almost  infinitesimal ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  places  where  the  use  is  sufficient  to  have  any  effect  on  the  health  of  ihe 
workers  the  precautions  observed  will  be  found  to  be  extensive. 

It  is  further  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  most  cases  H.M.  Inspectors  who  haTe  conducted  the 
enquiry  have  been  able  to  report  that  the  use  of  the  washing  appliances  has  been  at  any  rate 
general,  and  that  this  has  been  so  without  the  bestowal  of  any  particular  instructions,  the  men 
being  quite  alive  to  the  desirability  of  cleanliness  on  th«ir  own  account. 

It  appears  that  the  polishing  is  almost  universally  done  in  the  same  room  in  which  other 
processes,  such  as  cutting,  slitting,  roughing,  and  the  like,  are  carried  on  ;  and  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  feeding  up  is  done  by  hand  and  by  the  operator  himself  without  the  aid  of  a  boy.  The 
overalls  commonly  take  the  form  of  long  aprons,  mostly  supplied  by  the  workpeople. 

One  case,  however,  where  I  know  that  a  considerable  amount  of  putty  powder  is  used,  and 
where  the  ventilating  arrangements  are  not  such  as  have  been  suggested  and  almost  enforced 
elsewhere,  requires  special  mention.  There  have  been  some  cases  of  lead  poisoning  at  these 
works,  and  partly  from  this  fact  and  partly  from  that  that  the  firm  occupy  a  leading  position 
in  Birmingham,  the  latter  have  received  an  exceptional  amount  of  attention  at  various  times 
from  different  Inspectors,  Dr.  Whitelegge  having,  among  others,  visited  the  works.  No 
pressure  has  been  put  upon  this  firm  to  erect  fans,  for  the  reason  that  they  built  a  room 
specially  in  the  top  story  of  their  premises  in  which  to  use  the  powder,  each  man  bringing  his 
work  up  from  the  lower  stories  to  do  the  polishing.  The  room  in  question  is  the  most  lofty 
and  best  ventilated  room  within  my  knowledge  in  which  the  process  is  carried  on,  and  the 
firm  have  been  told  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  they  may  continue  without  the  use  of  a  fan 
pending  further  instructions,  while,  however,  they  must  expect  possibly  to  be  obliged  to  provide 
one  hereafter. 
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Mr.  Wolfe  (  Birmingham)  gives  further  information  as  to  the  work  in  that  place : — 

In  the  part  of  the  district  in  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  working  the  four  firms  who  do  Preeautifms. 
any  considerable  amoant  of  polishing  by  putty  powder  have  in  each  case  erected  special  hoods 
with  fans  attached.     In  two  of  these  cases  the  whole  of  the  putty  polishing  is  also  carried  out 
in  a  separate  room.     The  feeding,  too,  is  automatic  and  so  does  away  with  the  use  of  boys. 
These  cases  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

In  the  other  cases,  where  no  fans  are  used  and  splash  boards  only,  we  must,  I  think,  consider  g^iathhoard$, 
each  case  on  its  merits.  Most  of  them  use  very  little  putty  powder ;  the  average  would  be,  I 
think,  less  than  one  pound  per  month.  They  are  mostly  cut  glass  manufacturers  who  employ 
from  three  to  eight  hands,  and  only  occasionally  have  to  do  first-class  polishing.  The  greater 
part  of  their  polishing  is  done  with  powder  of  rotten  stone  or  pumice,  and  only  a  final  **  colour  "  Materials. 
is  pat  on  with  putty  powder.  In  places  where  photograph  glasses  or  carriage  lamp  glasses  are 
polished  no  brush  is  used,  but  a  wheel  with  a  covering  of  felt  on  which  the  moistened  putty 
powder  is  placed.  Here  the  splashing,  which  is  so  conspicuous  with  the  brush,  is  hardly 
noticeable,  and  a  splash  board  seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  distribution  of  spray. 

A  separate  department  for  putty  powder  polishing  might  with  advantage  be  insisted  on  at  ail  SeparaU 
these  small  places,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  overalls  and  washing  accommodation.    But  I  '^'- 
hardly  think  that  the  substitutes  for  putty  powder  have  been  exploited  sufficiently.     At  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Chance,  Spon  Lane,  an  enormous  quantity  of  lenses  for  lighthouse  lanterns 
is  polished  solely  by  rouge.    These  lenses  require  a  very  high  and  lasting  polish,  and  if  rouge 
is  suitable  here  why  not  for  other  glass  polishing  ? 

While  on  the  subject  of  glass  polishing  I  made  enquiries  into  other  trades  where  putty  LapUariM. 
powder  is  used.  I  find  it  is  used  in  small  quantities  by  lapidaries,  but  the  danger  to  health  is 
very  slight  in  this  industry.  The  polishing  wheels  are  enclosed,  except  at  sides,  by  hoods, 
and  the  stones  are  fastened  on  to  the  sticks,  which  are  held  through  the  open  sides  of  hood 
against  the  wheels.  The  workman  here  is  standing  at  one  side  of,  and  some  little  distance 
away  from,  the  wheel,  and  the  hood  absorbs  all  the  excess  of  putty  powder.  These  hoods  are 
not,  however,  so  placed  from  motives  of  health,  bat  in  order  to  catch  the  stones  should  they  fiy 
off  the  sticks. 

Putty  powder  is  also  used  in  infinitesimal  portions  in  the  burnishing  of  electro  plate.  It  is  Bumitking, 
sprinkled  on  a  leather  pad  on  which  the  burnishing  tool  is  rubbed  prior  to  its  use  on  the  plated 
article.  There  is  a  source  of  danger  here  which  might  be  mentioned.  Occasionally,  before 
rubbing  on  the  powdered  pad,  the  burnishing  tool  must  be  moistened.  A  basin  of  soapy  water 
in  always  placed  on  the  table  for  this  purpose,  but  I  have  had  to  warn  women  of  the  extreme 
danger  they  incur  by  in  some  cases  preferring  to  moisten  the  burnishing  tool  by  placing  it  in 
their  mouths. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  (  Leicester)  reports  in  the  case  of  two  factories  in  his  district  that : — 

No  fans  are  used,  the  process  being  wet ;  boxes  are  not  used,  the  speed  being  very  slow. 
No  feeding  up  is  carried  on ;  most  of  the  putty  powder  is  mixed  with  wax  or  pitch ; 
rouge  and  pure  tin  oxide  are  also  used ;  no  overalls  are  worn ;  washing  troughs  and 
soap  powder  are  provided  ;  no  young  personn  are  employed. 

Mr.  Walmsley  (Stoke)  is  able  to  announce  the  disuse  of  putty  powder : — 

I  have  again  visited  the  Glass  Company.  The  men  say  they  have  not  used  putty  powder  for 
over  12  months,  and  the  manager  assures  me  that  polishing  with  rouge  answers  their  purpose 
very  well,  and  he  does  jiot  intend  to  use  putty  powder  again. 

Mr.  Ash  worth   (Woherhampton)   has  some   important   works   in   the   Stourbridge 
district  of  which  he  says  : — 

In  my  district  there  are  20  firms  who  pnlish  glass ;  18  of  these  work  41  berths,  in  all  of  Putty  powder 
which  putty  powder  only  is  used.    These  18  all  cut  and  polish  table  glass,  and  a  very  high  *«<'«««^y- 
lustre  is  required  for  this  class  of  goods ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  almost  every  manufacturer, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  glass  or  lustre  on  the  glass  except  by  using  putty  powder. 
Substitutes  have  been  tried,  but  the  surface  is  dull. 

In  every  place  where  putty  powder  is  used  fans  are  fitted,  except  in  one  factory,   where  the  Fans. 
putty  powder  trough  is  connected  ^ith  the  chimney  shaft  with  very  good  results. 

I  have  been  trying  to  obtain  a  minimum  draft  of  300  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  the  bru.-h 
with  the  latter  stationary,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  every  instance. 


In  only  one  case  is  an  automatic  feeding  brush  used. 


Automatic 
feed. 

Substitutes. 


At  two  factories  a  substitute  for  putty  powder  is  used  and  no  fan  is  fixed.  In  one  of  them 
the  work  is  done  by  females,  but  no  lead  is  used  in  powder.  In  the  second  case  rouge  is  used 
to  polish  the  fiat  surface  of  all  glass  used,  pumice  stone  and  rotten  stone  for  polishing  the 
bevelled  edges.  A  little  putty  powder  is  also  used  here,  but  not  for  more  than  two  hours 
per  week. 

There  is  very  little  lead  poisoning  to  record ;  some  of  the  cases  are  old  and  chronic,  which   Plumbism 
for  a  time  have  been  recurrent,  but  I  do  not  think  that  all  could  be  attributed  to  the  work. 


In  December 
condition. 


last  he  writes  that  all  the  works  in  this  district  are  in  a  satisfiictory 
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Mr.  Rogers  has   one  factory  at  present  "standing,"  as  to  which   he  ean  only 
report  that  :— 

There  are  hoods  over  the  wheels ;  about  I  lb.  of  putty  powder  is  used  per  month ;  and 
washing  accommodation  is  provided. 

Mr.  Jackson  ( Walsall)  finds  putty  powder  in  use  at  only  one  of  his  factories,  and 
writes  in  the  following  terms  : — 

^^^*^**''  There  were  four  firms  in  this  district  using  putty  powder.    With  the  exception  of  one,  the 

use  of  putty  powder  containing  lead  has  been  given  up  by  the  other  firms.  One  of  them 
experimented  with  a  leadless  powder,  and  found  it  would  answer  their  purpose.  A  similar 
course  was  followed  by  the  second,  and  a  mixture  of  rouge  and  whitening  is  now  used  by  the 
third.  Patty  powder  is  still  used  by  the  first  mentioned  firm.  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  tried,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  suitable  subr>titate  ;  the  quantity  used  is 
very  small,  only  about  half  a  pound  a  week.  It  is  dusted  on  to  the  pebbles  (which  are  mounted 
on  to  a  pitch  **  block  "),  and  a  revolving  concave  disc  covers  and  polishes  them.  There  is  no 
dust,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  provision  of  suitable  washing  accommodation  (if  the  men 
would  use  it,  which  they  do  not)  and  overalls,  would  meet  the  requirement  in  this  case.  It  is 
carried  on  in  a  large  room,  wherein  only  two  men  are  employed,  and  only  one  uses  the 
powder,  and  that  once  a  week  for  "  finishing."  He  is  a  man  over  70,  and  has  been  in  his 
present  situation  over  30  years. 

Mr.  Parkes  {Nottingham)  has  one  factory  in  which  he  says  that : — 

No  fans  or  hoods  are  required  ;    no  putty  powder   has   been    used    lately  ;    rouge   and 
pumice  taking  its  place  ;  hot  water  is  provided. 


Mr.  Pearson  {Lincoln)  is  not  confronted  with  serious  risks  to  life  from  plumbism^ 
&c.,  in  his  district : — 

^'•"'•**"^'  The  works  in  this  district  where  lead  poisoning  is  most  likely  to  occur  are  letterpress 

printers,  painters,  carriage  builders,  and  plumbers.  In  several  of  these  works  I  have  distributed 
the  pamphlet.  No.  406.  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  when  visiting,  at  the  sahie  time  painting  out 
the  necessity  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  No  case  of  lead  poisoning*  has  been 
reported  to  me. 

Basic  tlag.  There  is  only  one  of  th^se  works  in  the  district.    Commander  Smith  paid  a  special  visit  early 

in  the  year  ;  on  my  visiting  in  September,  I  found  that,  from  his  recommendation,  the 
condition  of  the  operatives  had  been  much  improved.  The  tops  of  the  mills  are  well  cased  in, 
and  the  fan  works  satisfactorily,  but  the  ventilation  underneath  the  mills  where  the  men  are 
weighing  and  packing  was  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  I  recommended  a  separate  fan  for 
this  part,  to  which  the  manager  promised  compliance.  Canvas  respirators  are  provided,  but 
the  men  refuse  to  wear  them. 

Mr.  Sedgwick^s  {Leicester)  experience  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  chrome  in  boot 
finishing  is  interesting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  eflfbrts  to  show  the  risk  incurred 
will  have  a  lasting  efl^ect. 

Plumbum,  In  July,  1900, 1  received  from  the  Certifying  Surgeon  notice  df  a  case  of  lead-poisoning  in 

Leicester.  The  patient  was  a  shoe  finisher,  and  had  for  a  short  time  (10  weeks)  used  orange 
chrome  as  a  stain  in  the  finishing  of  the  bottoms  of  children's  boots.  I  visited  the  workshop 
where  the  man  had  worked,  and  obtained  a  sample  of  the  chrome,  and  particulars  of  its  use. 
It  is  mixed  with  gum  and  water  until  a  liquid  stain  is  produced.  After  standing  for  a  time  it 
is  then  put  on  the  bottoms  of  boots  with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  a  like  material.  It  dries  rapidly. 
When  partly  dry  another  piece  of  flannel  is  rubbed  briskly  over  the  bottom  of  the  boot  until 
a  gloss  appears,  which  completes  the  process.  When  the  worker  is  applying  the  stain  his 
fingers  are  more  or  less  covered  with  it.  While  the  rubbing  to  produce  the  gloss  is  going  on 
dust  arises  and  is  inhaled  extensively  by  the  worker.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  attack  of  colic  the 
man  had  been  fairly  healthy,  but  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  orange  chrome  he  had  lain  in  bed  for 
some  time  in  a  dangerous  condition.  I  found  upon  enquiry  that  orange  chrome  is  largely  used 
by  shoe  finishers,  who  buy  it  from  colour  merchants  in  small  quantities.  These  men  take  out 
work  from  factories  and  work  in  small  shops  attached  to  their  residence.  Young  persons  are 
not  employed,  and  some  of  the  workmen  are  continually  moving  from  one  shop  to  another, 
just  as  their  work  lies.  In  one  of  these  shops  I  found  four  men,  all  then  using  the  orange 
chrome  I  explained  its  dangerous  nature  to  them,  and  asked  them  to  give  up  its  use.  A 
subsequent  visit  was  made  with  Dr.  Legge,  who  examined  the  men  then  working,  and  indis- 
putable evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  lead  were  found  to  exist,  though  in  a  minor  degree. 
Since  that  time  I  am  informed  that  the  use  of  orange  chrome  has  been  discontinued,  and  upon 
recently  visiting  the  colour  merchants  I  was  told  that  its  sale  to  shoe  finishers  had  nearly  ceased. 

Dr.  Legge  examined  a  number  of  shoe  finishers  in  a  factory  where  the  Tjottom  stains  used 
are  supplied  by  the  makers  or  their  agents,  but  in  no  case  were  any  traces  of  lead -poisoning 
found.  From  the  agents  of  the  makers  of  these  stains  I  received  assurances  that  no  lead  or 
other  injurious  substance  was  used.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  cases  which 
came  under  notice  was  the  use  of  the  orange  chrome  stain  made  by  the  men  themselves.  They 
use  this  because  it  is  much  cheaper  than  the  stains  supplied  by  the  makers.    The  latter  are 
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comparatively  harmless.  In  all  workshops  where  I  thought  orange  chrome  was  likely  to  be 
used  I  explained  to  the  men  its  dangers,  and  the  symptoms  by  which  its  effects  were  known, 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  by  the  information  so  given  the  use  of  the  chrome  amongst 
shoe  finishers  has  almost,  if  not  entirely,  been  discontinued.  Another  case  of  lead -poisoning 
was  reported  from  Loughboro*,  the  patient  being  a  coach  painter^s  labourer,  aged  41  years.  He 
had  been  working  with  paints  for  about  26  years,  and  had  been  attacked  with  colic,  Ac,  for 
several  years,  but  more  especially  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  my  interview  with  him. 
He  well  knew  the  danger  of  the  lead  in  the  paints,  and  said  he  took  all  the  care  he  could  to 
avoid  attack.  The  man  had  lost  one  arm,  and  this  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
thoroughly  wash  his  hand,  and  this  largely  contributed  to  his  liability  to  the  evil  effects  of 
the  lead. 

My  attention  has  been  much  directed  during  the  past  year  to  the  dust  arising  in  the  boot 
finishing  depaHments,  and  as  to  whether  such  dust  is  conducive  to  skin  diseases.  Verbal 
complaints  have  reached  me  that  such  diseases  have  had  their  origin  in  the  dust  which  arises 
during  the  process  of  finishing  boots  by  machinery.  In  one  case  the  skin  peeled  from  the  palm 
of  the  man's  hand.  It  was  certified  by  the  doctor  who  attenled  him  as  "skin  rash."  In 
writing  me  on  the  case  the  doctor  said  it  might  have  been  caused  by  chrome  tanned  leather. 
The  patient  said  he  thought  the  rash  was  produced  by  chrysoidine,  an  article  used  with  water 
to  produce  a  red  stain  for  the  edges  of  boots.  In  the  course  of  many  enquiries  I  have  failed 
to  find  a  case  in  which  the  use  of  chrysoidine  has  proluced  similar  effects.  In  a  second  case 
a  rash  appeared  on  the  man's  arm,  and  he  alleged  that  the  dust  arising  in  the  finishing 
shop  had  caused  this,  because  no  such  rash  had  existed  previous  to  his  working  in  such  shop. 
I  failed  to  obtain  evidence  which  would  justify  the  statement  that  the  rash  \vas  caused  by  the 
dust  as  before  motioned.  In  a  third  case  I  was  interviewed  by  a  man  whose  fingers  were 
blistered  nearly  from  the  tips  to  the  knuckles.  He  alleged  that  this  was  caused  by  the  use  of 
oxalic  acid  and  chrysoidine  in  staining  the  bottoms  of  boots.  I  suggested  that  he  saw  a  doctor, 
and  that  I  would  further  investigate  the  matter  should  the  doctor  corroborate  his  statement. 
The  man  did  not  return,  and  so  I  lost  sight  of  the  case.  Subsequent  enquiries  failed  to  elicit 
evidence  that  the  use  of  the  stain  so  made  had  caused  similar  symptoms  in  others  using  it. 

I  am  still  watching  the  use  of  this  stain,  and  should  any  other  cases  be  found  I  shall  take 
full  particulars  for  the  use  of  H.M.  Medical  Inspector. 

Putty  powder  is  used  in  one  factory  in  Leicester  as  a  polish  for  high-class  optical  lenses. 
The  firm  have  a  well  constructed  new  factory,  with  the  most  satisfactory'  pri»visions  for  washing, 
Ac.  Still  the  operatives  for  whose  use  the  conveniences  have  been  provided  appear  to  be  too 
apathetic  to  make  use  of  them  regularly.  Standing  near  the  lavatory  just  before  a  meal  time,  I 
noted  how  few  availed  themselves  of  the  hot  water,  soap,  &c.,  provided.  Not  more  than  three 
out  of  five  took  the  trouble  even  to  wash  their  hands  before  going  to  the  meal.  These  men 
were  not  illiterate  labourers,  but  in  many  cases  intelligent  skilled  workmen.  The  workers 
with  putty  powder  were  examined*by  Dr.  Legge,  and  in  several  cases  the  effects  of  the  lead 
were  found. 

In  this  factory  the  taking  of  food  between  meal  times  is  strictly  prohibited,  still  some  of  the 
workers  in  putty  powder  frequently  place  food  in  close  proximity  to  the  powder,  and,  although 
well  aware  of  the  danger  of  so  doing,  eat  the  food  whilst  working. 


7>utt  in  hoot 


Putty  powder^ 


Mr.    Walmsley  {Stoke-oii-Trent)  refers  to  the  use  of  orange  chrome  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Sedgwick,  and  announces  its  disuse  : — 

Upon  learning  that  cases  of  lead  poisoning  had  occurred  in  the  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  j^^^,^  g^j^^  gl^^^ 


Northampton,  I  made  inquiry  amongst  the  sime  class  of  factories  in  Stafford  and  Stone,  and 
found  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  factory,  the  use  of  chrome  had  been  discontinued  for 
sometime.  At  this  factory  there  are  two  finishers  using  chrome.  The  dinger  attending  its 
use  was  pointed  out  to  them,  and  I  urged  them  to  abandon  it.  They  are  now  using  harmless 
materials,  such  as  are  used  elsewhere,  and  say  the  results  are  equally  satisfactor5\ 


making. 


Mr.  Ashworth  (  Wolverhampton)  describes  a  new  white  lead  process  in  his  district  : — 

Plumbism. — There  have   been   38   cases   of    lead   poisoning    reported   to   me  this    year,  piumhitm. 
particularised  as  under  : — 

Earthenware  works 7 

Glass  works  (polishing) ...  G 

Paints  and  colours  4: 

File-cutting ...  ..  4 

Galvanising  3 

Enamelled  iron  plates      3 

White  lead  (Mander-Hannay  process) ..4 

Various — such  as  coach  painting,  letterpress  printing,  &c 7 

One  of  the  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  enamelled  iron  plate  manufacture  has  turned  oui  very 
serious — total  blindness  in  one  eye,  and  with  only  a  very  faint  flicker  of  light  in  the  other — ^it 
is  practically  total  blindness. 
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\  WhUe  lead.  1  think  I  ought  to  draw  attention  to  the  four  cases  due  to  white  lead.    The  manufacture  of 

this  white  lead  is  entirely  by  a  new  process,  called  the  Mander-Hannay  process,  and  it  differs 
BO  entirely  from  the  ordinary  method  that  Special  Rules  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  it  in  any 
particular.  It  is  claimed  that  this  white  lead  is  innocuous,  but  this  is  proved  not  to  be  the 
case  by  the  four  cases  reported  above.  It  is,  however,  claimed  to  be  a  very  great  deal  safer  for 
the  workpeople  than  the  old  process,  and  it  ia  explained  that  the  cases  that  have  occurred  are 
due,  firstly,  to  the  experimental  nature  of  the  industry,  and  also  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
workpeople ;  these  conditions  will  disappear  now,  as  the  mode  of  manufacture  is  better 
understood  by  them  ;  and  it  is  also  explained  that  much  that  is  now  done  by  hand  will 
gradually  be  done  automatically  by  machine,  and  so  handling  will  be  prevented  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  my  colleagues  if  I  described  this  new  process.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  lead  ore  or  galena  may  be  partially  volatilised  and  oxidised  into  a  good  white,  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  all  attempts  to  establish  the  industry  have  failed  to  obtain  permanent 
commercial  success.  Mr.  Hannay,  one  of  the  experimenters  who  has  devoted  many  years  to 
this  subject,  has  recently  brought  his  experiments  under  the  notice  of  a  firm  of  colour 
manufacturers  of  this  town,  and  they  have  gradually  built  up  a  large  industry.  The  most 
important  improvement  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Hannay  is  the  method  of  insuring  the  total 
volatilisation  of  the  ore  and  its  conversion  into  a  very  pure  white,  somewhat  resembling  zinc 
white  in  its  fineness  of  texture  and  beautiful  colour,  but  which  at  the  same  time  is  a  pure 
white  lead.  It  is  chemically  a  true  ceruse,  i,e,,  it  has  the  same  basicity  and  constitution  as  the 
Dutch  white  lead,  but  replaces  the  feeble  carbonic  acid  by  the  more  stable  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  compound. 

In  former  processes  it  was  attempted  to  combine  the  production  of  pig  lead  with  manufacture 
of  a  white  pigment,  and  this  complication  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  uncertainty  and  failure 
of  former  processes.  Mr.  Hannay  has,  however,  succeeded  in  converting  all  the  ore  into  one 
product  (white  lead).  So  quickly  can  the  conversion  be  completed  that  lead  ore  from  the 
mines  which  was  taken  out  of  the  railway  wagons  in  the  morning  has  been  converted  into 
white  lead,  mixed  with  oil,  and  used  for  painting  a  building  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — The  galena  (PbS)  or  lead  ore  is  heated  in  a  furnace  and 
volatilised,  it  then  passes  through  oxidising  chambers,  in  which  air  is  sucked  in  by  means 
of  a  fan,  and  lead  sulphate  (PbSO^)  is  formed  in  fumes.  These  fumes  are  filtered  through 
textile  fabrics  and  is  depositi*d  in  chambers  as  a  very  fine  powder.  This  is  shaken  down  by 
means  of  "  shakers  "  into  barrels.  The  process  is  very  interesting,  and  great  care  is  required  in 
regulating  the  exact  amount  of  oxygen  that  is  required  to  properly  oxidise  the  lead,  as  if  too 
much,  or  too  little,  is  allowed  to  enter  the  oxidising  chambers  the  resultant  is  not  pure  white, 
but  may  be  of  all  shades,  from  grey  to  black. 

Mr.  Rogers  (Derby)  is  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  inventor,  to  describe  and 
illustrate  a  protection  to  workers  against  combustion  in  varnish  works,  which  appears 
necessary  and  valuable  ;  it  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  precaution  suggested  does 
not  at  present  find  favour,  but  time  and  accident  may  work  a  revulsion  of  feeling  on 
such  an  important  point : — 

Varnish  The  dangerous  process  in  varnish  making  appears  to  be  that  of  mixing  the  liquid  gum  and 

making.  oil,  which  is  done  when  the  ingredients  are  at  a  temperature  of  about  400*^  Fahr.    After  the  oil 

has  been  added  to  the  gum  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture  i^  wheeled  over  an  open  fire  in 
the  floor  of  the  room  and  the  contents  heated  to  about  bO^f  Fahr.,  being  carefully  stirred  by 
hand  and  watched  in  the  meantime.  It  is,  I  am  informed,  either  during  this  stirring  process 
or  while  the  hot  oil  is  actually  being  poured  into  the  liquid  gum  that  the  fires  occur.  They 
frequently  take  the  form  of  a  single  spurt  of  flame  from  the  heating  Tessel.  The  fires  are 
caused  either  by  combustion  in  the  vessel  itself  (probably  through  the  ingredients  being  of 
different  temperatures)  or  by  the  fumes  escaping  from  the  necessarily  open  lid  and  coming  in 
contact  with  a  light. 

Messrs.  EUam,  Jones  <k  Co.  provide  their  varnish  makers  with  head  coverings  or  helmets 
made  of  fire-proof  (asbestos)  cloth,  and  fitted  at  the  front  with  a  thick  glass  window  held  in  a 
brass  plate,  to  which  the  asbestos  cloth  is  attached,  These  helmets,  which  appear  to  form  a 
most  desirable  precaution,  wf  re  made  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Canning  Dock  Works, 
Liverpool.  By  Messrs.  EUam's  courtesy  I  am  enabled  to  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  man 
wearing  one  of  the  helmets.  It  will  be  noticed  that  leather  gloves  are  also  worn.  I  am  told 
this  latter  precaution  is  taken  in  most  factories,  but  not  the  wearing  of  head  coverings. 

Plnmhmn.  During  1900,  29  cases  of  lead  poisoning  were  registered  in  this  district.      Eighteen  cases 

occurred  to  painters  of  various  kinds,  many  of  them  being  railway  coach-body  makers,  who 
coat  the  joints  of  the  vehicles  thickly  with  lead  paint  before  putting  them  together.  I  have 
urged  the  use  of  non-lead  paint  wherever  this  is  practicable.  There  are  now  several  harmless 
white  and  other  paints  on  the  market  which  may,  for  many  kinds  of  woik,  be  safely  substi- 
tuted for  lead  paints.  Four  cases  occurred  in  white  lead  works,  two  in  an  electrical 
accumulator  works,  two  to  brass  finishers,  and  one  each  in  a  bullet  works,  lead  smelting  works, 
and  letterpress  printing  works.  The  last-mentioned  case  terminated  fatally.  It  occurred  to  a 
young  person  employed  as  a  compositor,  and  he  apparently  was  affected  by  handling  the 
type  and  by  the  dust  therefrom.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  meals  in  the  factory 
without  previously  washing,  though  means  for  doing  this  were  provided.  Section  30  of  the 
1895  Act,  which  requires  washing  conveniences  to  be  provided  in  all  works  were  lead  is  used, 
has  been  carefully  explained  in  printing  factories  and  other  places  where  lead  was  found  to  be 
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reported 

2  cases. 

'J 

1  case. 

>» 

1  „ 

» 

1  „ 

handled  or  used,  and  many  instractions  on  the  sabject  have  been  issued.  The  four  cases  in 
white  lead  worhi  occurred  in  factories  where  great  improveniients  have  been  effected  during 
the  year.  Extra  fans  have  been  fixed  in  both  factories,  and  other  alterations  which  will  restrict 
the  danger  of  injurious  absorption  of  lead  have  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  Jackson  {Walsall)  touches  on  several  subjects  in  this  connection,  and  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  a  new  method  of  vacuum  water  supply  in  blast  furnaces  : — 

The  only  case  of  lead  poisoning  which  calls  for  remark  is  that  of  a  man  who  was  employed  PLumbum, 
in  a  bridge  and  girder  works.  He  started  to  work  there  as  a  painter  on  12th  July,  1899,  the 
paint  he  used,  as  a  rule,  was  made  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  but  for  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  work 
paint  made  with  red  lead  was  u<«ed.  He  was  ill  in  October,  1899,  and  left  his  work,  returning 
on  10th  January,  1900,  when  he  continued  to  work  as  a  painter  until  March  7th  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  again  away  ill  until  May  9th,  when  he  started  again,  but  on  May  14th  was 
reported  as  suffering  from  lead  poisoning,  he  ceased  to  work,  became  paralysed,  and  died  on 
the  28th  September  following.  A  post-mortem  and  analysis  were  made,  the  evidence  being 
that  in  each  of  the  organs  lead  was  found — ^the  greatest  quantity  in  the  kidney.  A  verdict  of 
death  .from  lead  poisoning  was  returned  by  the  coroner's  jury,  but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  lead  poisoning,  so  acute  as  to  cause  death,  could  result  from  work  in  which  so  little  lead 
was  used  as  in  this  case.  Later  events  have,  however,  made  this  clearer — ^the  man  was  a  public- 
house  keeper,  and  obtained  the  beer  he  sold  from  a  brewery  since  suspected  of  supplying  beer 
contaminated  with  arsenic  ;*  he  was  a  heavy  drinker,  and  upon  talking  over  the  case  recently 
with  the  doctor  who  made  the  post-mortem  and  analysis,  he  admits  that  in  view  of  later 
information,  death  may  have  been  due  to  arsenical  poisoning. 

No  cases  of  lead  poisoning  were  reported  from  workshops.  From  factories  the  following 
were  received  : — 

Red  lead  works         

Letterpress  printing  works — using  linotype  machine  ... 

Harness  furniture  manufacture  (platers)  

Construction  works  (with  pov/er),  to  a  house  painter  ... 

X  Obai      *.•         •••         *■•         .••         •..         ..•         •••         •.•     o 

A  visit  was  made,  and  report  sent  on  each  of  the  cases  reported. 

Attention  has  again  been  given,  during  the  year,  to  the  removal  of  dust  from  the  polishing  PoUthimg 
shops,  and  though  improvement  is  slow,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is  an  improvement  9hop$, 
in  this  matter. 

The   provision  of   suitable  washing  accommodation  for  brass  and  silver  platers  (who  use  jnating. 
lead)  in  harness  furniture  trade  has  also  received  attention. 

Many  very  serious  accidents  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  from  explosions  inside  blast  Blast 
furnaces.    About  30  years  ago  about  20  people  were  killed  at  a  works  in  this  district  from  furnaces, 
this  cause,  and  about  two  years  ago  a  man  was  killed  at  another  works  from  the  same  cause. 
Early  in  the  year  the  firm  where  the  latter  fatalit}'^  happened  called  my  attention  to  a  new 
(patented)  arrangement  that  they  had  adopted  for  cooling  the  "  tuyeres  "  used  in  their  furnaces,   i^^rei. 
These  explosions  appear  to  be  due  to  the  water,  used  to  cool  the  ^'  tuyeres,''  leaking  into  the 
furnace  and  coming  into  contact  with  the  molten  iron.    The  usual  arrangement  is  to  force  the 
water  through  the  pipes  round  the  '*  tuyeres,"  and  if  these  pipes  burn  through  (as  owing  to 
the  great  heat  they  are  very  apt  to  do),  the  water  is  then  forced  insid«  the  furnace.     The  new 
method  is  very  simple  ;  the  water  is  drawn  through  the  pipes  by  auction^  so  that  a  burst  or  a 
burn  in  a  pipe  stops  the  suction  and  the  water  falls  back  into  the  well.    It  cannot  go  into  the 
furnace.    Practical  experience  for  nearly  a  year  has  proved  most  satisfactory,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  ih  this  simple  arrangement  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
danger  from  blast  furnaces. 

This  has  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Jackson  more  fully  in  a  special  report  made  to  me 
early  last  year,  which  is  subjoined  : — 

A  firm  recently  asked  me  to  pay  a  special  visit  to  their  works  to  see  their  new  patent  for  Tuydre.*, 
preventing  explosions  in  connection  with  tuyeres  of  blast  furnaces. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  arrangement  they  have  patented,  and  of  the  numerous  serious 
accidents  from  explosions  in  blast  furnaces  (there  was  one  recently,  I  believe,  at  Leeds,  and  also 
one  two  years  ago  at  these  works),  I  thought  the  matter  called  for  special  report. 

I  may  explain  that  a  "tuyere  "  is  the  pipe  which  is  inserted  inside  the  furnace  and  through 
which  the  air  or  blast  is  forced  which  is  required  to  reduce  the  metals.  To  prevent  the  pipe 
burning  away  ic  is  wrapped  round  with  a  coil  of  wrought  iron  pipe,  through  which,  when  at 
work,  water  is  forced.  If  by  accident  the  molten  metal  in  the  furnaces  comes  in  contact  with 
this  wrought  iron  pipe  it  "  bores  "  a  hole  into  it  through  which  the  water  is  forced  into  the 
furnaces,  and  unless  quickly  detected  an  explosion  follows. 

Many  explosions  in  furnaces  are  attributed  to  "scaffolding,"  or  the  sudden  fall  of  the 
unreduced  ore,  when  the  blast  is  taken  off  ;  but  knowing  that  water  is  used  for  cooling  both 
the  "  tuyeres  "  and  the  coolers,  it  would  appear  that  this  esuuiiing  into  the  furnace  and  coming  into 
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contact  with  the  molten,  iron,  &c.,  is  more  frequently  the  cause.  In  the  accident  referred  to  at 
these  works  the  explanation  given  at  the  inquest  was  ^^  scaffolding/'  but  a  later  examination 
showed  that  the  "  cooler  "  was  bored,  and  the  accident  was  therefore  most  probably  due  to  this 
cause. 

The  "  tuyeres  "  are  usually  fed  from  a  large  tank  on  the  top  of  the  engine  house,  so  that  the 
water  is  forced  through  them  at  some  considerable  pressure,  and  in  the  event  of  a  hole  being 
made  in  the  water  pipe  escapes  into  the  furnace  with  some  force. 

The  plan  adopted  in  Messrs.  Bradley's  patent  is  just  the  reverse.  Connected  with  the  outlet 
pipe  is  a  steam  injector  which  is  so  arranged  that  it  sitcks  the  water  through  the  tuyire  pipes 
up  from  a  well  below.  The  difference  in  arrangement  is  veryismall.  but  in  result  is  very  great. 
If  the  "  tuyere  "  becomes  "  bored  "  or  **  drilled,"  instead  of  water  being  f oi'ced  into  the  furnace 
the  flame  is  drawn  on  to  the  hole — which  experiment  shows  it  frequently  reseals.  If,  however, 
the  hole  is  a  large  one  the  action  of  the  injector  is  stopped,  and  the  water  (being  lifted  from 
below)  falls  back  into  the  well.  It  cannot  get  into  the  fui^nace.  There  is  another  advantage, 
viz.,  that  any  interference  with  the  work  of  the  injector,  by  reason  of  the  "  tuyere  "  pipes  being 
burnt,  is  at  once  shown  at  the  outlet  pipe,  when  it  can  be  seen  by  the  attendant  and  the 
defective  "  tuyere"  removed. 

They  are  able  to  pass  double  the  quantity  of  water  through  by  the  new  plan,  thus  prolonging 
the  "  life  "  of  the  "  tuyere."  I  saw  one  at  work  at  my  visit  which  the  firm  informed  me  was 
"drilled"  three  weeks  ago,  but  was  still  working  well  as  the  hole  had  made  itself  up.  Under 
the  old  plan  it  would  have  to  be  at  once  removed. 

There  are  now  in  this  district  one  high  pressure  electric  generating  works,  and  65  where  low 
pressure  is  generated  for  lighting  and  power,  also  a  large  plant  for  lighting  and  power  upon 
the  "  three  phase  "  system  of  250  volts.  Only  one  minor  accident  (from  low  pressure)  has  been 
reported.  The  Committee's  recommendatio.ns  have  been  placed  before  the  management  of 
both  the  high  pressure  and  the  "  three  phase  "  generating  stations. 

The  only  works  now  using  putty  powder  in  this  district  is  one  where  the  glasses  for 
spectacles  are  made.  The  amount  of  powder  used  is  very  small,  and  excellent:  washing 
accommodation  has  been  provided. 

There  are  six  flour  mills  in  this  district ;  these  have  now  all  been  visited  with  respect  to  the 
Committee's  recommendations. 

Wheat  is  ••  brushed  "  in  four  and  "  washed  "  in  two  mills.     . 

Recommendation  i. — Except  for  a  long  "worm  "  in  one  mill  all  appear  to  be  in  conformity 
as  regards  the  covering  in  of  wheat  cleaning  machinery. 


Recomme^ndation  ii. — In  three  mills  all  bins  are  provided  with  hopper  bottoms  ;    in 
others  only  some  of  the  bins  are  so  provided  ;  in  the  other  mill  they  say  no  bins  are  used. 


two 


Recommendatio7i  iii. — In  no  case  was  it  found  that  dust  chambers  were  cleaned  out  while 
the  machinery  was  in  motion. 

Only  one  mill  uses  a  sack  cleaning  machine,  the  others  do  their  sack  cleaning  by  hand. 

I  found  "sack  jumpers"  in  use  in  three  mills,  but  not  in  other  two,  and  another  fill  their 
sacks  both  with  and  without  "jumpers." 

The  majority  of  these  places  are  still  a  long  way  from  being  in  conformity  with  the 
the  Committee's  recommendations.  Washing  accommodation  is  provided,  but  it  is  often  very 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  frequently  does  not  appear  to  be  used. 

In  a  few  shops  the  number  of  blocks  has  been  reduced,  bringing  the  air  space  nearer  to  the 
400  cubic  .feet  recommended,  and  the  blocks  to  about  3  feet  apart.  In  the  majority  nothing 
has  been  done  at  all. 

I  am  referring  under  the  head  of  *'*  Accidents  "  to  the  only  known  case  of  the  bursting  of  an 
emery  wheel ;  I  have  not  heard  of  any  grindstones  bursting.  The  use  of  wedges  for  hanging 
grindstones  still  continues  in  a  number  of  places,  fortunately  without  Occident.  The  only 
improvement  that  I  have  noted  in  the  direction  of  the  Committee's  recommendations  has 
been  in  the  storage  of  the  stones.  I  find  that  many  firms  now  store  them  lying  flat,  with 
blocks  between  each  stone,  but  gene^Uy  in  the  open  air.  The  users  of  solid  emery  wheels 
have  been  advised  to  obtain  a  guarantee  from  the  vendors  as  to  the  safe  speed  the  wheels  may 
be  run  at.  They  have  also  been  instructed  to  guard,  to  prevent  the  pieces  flying  should  the 
wheel  burst. 

In  ten  works  in  this  district  water  gas  is  manufactured  for  use  on  the  premises,  and  two 
gas  works  have  now  erected  plant  for  its  manufacture  for  sale. 

In  one  of  the  former  works,  in  May  last,  three  boys  were  "gassed."  The  gas  is  used  both 
for  gas  engines  and  for  japanning  stoves.  During  the  breakfast  time  some  of  the  boys  were 
playing  "hide  and  seek."  three  of  them  (the  eldest  only  14  years  old)  went  into  the  room 
where  the  japanning  stoves  are — this  room  contains  2,496  cubic  feet—the  other  boys  then, 
for  fun,  fastened  the  door.  To  find  out  who  had  done  so,  one  of  the  boys  climbed  up  on  to  the 
top  of  the  stoves  (they  were  not  in  use),  and  in  doing  so  must  have  put  his  foot  on  one  of  the  taps 
and  turned  it  on.  Upon  examination  after  tho  affair  these  taps  were  found  to  be  defective,  being 
loose  and  some  without  stops.     One  of  the  boys  became  Insensible  and  the  other  two  took 
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alarm  and  tried  to  get  out ;  failing  to  do  so  one  of  theoa  broke  the  window  and  called  for  help 
Two  were  then  insensible,  bat  the  medical  man  was  called  and  the  boys  were  quickly  brought 
round,  little  the  worse  for  their  experience  ;  they  had  been  in  the  room  about  45  minutes,  but 
I  do  not  know  for  how  long  the  gas  had  been  escaping.  The  gas  is  not  odorised  and  has  little 
smell ;  no  oxygen  cylinder  was  kept. 

Mr.  T.  0.  Edwards  {Cardiff)  gives  an  interesting  note  as  to  transformer  stations  : — 

The  hiisrh  tension  stations  in  this  section  of  the  district  being  the  property  of  wealthy  JBUotrie 
corporations  there  has  been  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Dangerous  "^*'- 
Trades  Committee,  1897. 

I  was  informed  by  the  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  Cardiff  Council  that  the  local  transformer 
stations  complied  with  the  recommendations,  and  T  therefore  did  not  inspect  them,  but  as 
regards  the  sub-stations,  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Electrical  Engineer  to  his  Committee : — 

^^  Many  of  the  sub-stations  are  veritable  death  traps.  In  many  cases  there  were  switches 
and  fuses  entirely  unprotected,  with  a  potential  of  2000  volts  across  the  terminals.  In 
one  sub-station  there  was  a  pair  of  high  pressure  cables  slung  across  the  sub-station  and 
tied  up  to  the  nfetal  ladder  by  which  access  is  gained."  ' 

During  the  year  there  was  one  case  of  electrocution  in  the  district  (at  the  Newport 
generating  station).  The  deceased  was  an  electrician,  and  was  engaged  at  a  dead  panel  behind 
the  switchboard  tightening  a  terminal  nut  by  means  of  a  spanner,  in  doing  so  his  knee  came 
in  contact  with  a  live  terminal  on  the  adjoining  pantrl  thereby  making  a  short  circuit, 

Mr.  Hilditch  (North  Wales)  shows  particular  care  in  improved  conditions  of  work 
in  these  trades  : — 

In  my  report  for  1899  T  referr  3d  to  the  improvements  carried  out  in  dealing  with  the  dust  BaHc  slag, 
at  these  works.  The  arrangement  as  then  reported  has  been  supplemented  by  a  system  of 
screw  conveyors  which  distribute  the  dust  to  the  different  mills  as  it  is  discharged  from  the 
cyclone  dust  collector.  The  liner  dust  by  this  means  is  more  uniformly  mixed  with  the 
coarser  material  discharged  from  the  mill.  This  was  formerly  done  by  shovelling  the  material 
into  the  mill,  or  mixing  it  witii  other  ground  material  on  the  floor  of  the  shed,  an  operation 
which  naturally  created  a  quantitj^  of  dust.  A  form  of  respirator  which  the  men  appear  to 
favour  is  made  of  two  la^^ers  of  the  material  known  as  cellular  cloth.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 
suitable  respirator  where  dust  of  this  nature  is  given  off. 

The  quantity  of  dust  generated  in  this  process  was  also  referred  to  in  the  1899  report.  Esparto 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  a  decided  improvement  has  been  effected  during  the  year  in  **»*»'V- 
this  respect.  Although  not  as  satisfactory  as  one  might  desire,  much  less  dust  is  thrown  into 
the  sheds  than  formerly.  The  principal  fault  I  find  is,  that  after  fans  have  been  fitted  and 
started  successfully,  not  sufficient  attention  is  given  to  the  cleaning  of  the  exhaust  tubes 
leading  from  them.  Sharp  bends  in  tubes  often  fill  up  with  dust,  thus  ren.dering  the  best  fan 
ineffective.  I  have  recommended  that  wherever  bends  or  elbows  occur  a  small  sliding  or 
hinged  door  be  fitted  so  as  to  facilitate  cleaning. 

On  approaching  a  mill  recently  I  observed  that  the  exhaust  tube  was  carried  outside  the 
mill,  delivering  the  dust  on  to  the  surface  of  a  stream.  The  fan  appeared  to  be  doing  very 
good  work,  as  a  considerable  volume  of  dust  was  ejected  ;  but  owing  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
being  too  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water  the  wind  which  was  then  blowing  towards  the 
mill  raised  a  quantity  of  dust,  driving  it  through  some  open  shutters  into  the  rag-sorting 
room.  This  was  remedied  by  carrying  the  outlet  down  within  a  few  incties  above  the  highest 
water  level. 

I  merely  refer  to  these  simple  matters  in  order  to  show  how  easily  any  arrangement  of  this 
sort  may  be  rendered  quite  inoperative  by  inattention  to  minor  details. 

In  another  recent  case  at  a  forage  mill  I  found  that  the  chaff-cutting  machine  was  enclosed  Mekauit 
at  thp"  bottom,  and  conni^cted  with  a  fan  to  draw  off  the  dust.     Noticing  the  quantity  of  dust  ^»***- 
floating  in  the  mill  through  which  one  could  scarcely  see  anything,  I  examined  the  tubes 
which  delivered  the  chaff  into  sacks.     On  removing  one  of  the  sacks  from  the  tube  I  found 
that  all  the  dust  was  being  blown'  in  together  with  the  chaff.      The  exhaust  tube  in  this 
instance  was  completely  blocked  at  a  bend. 

Washing  conveniences  in  the  glazed  brick  works  in  the  district  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Glazed  hrioka. 
Occupiers  are  rather  loth  to  go  to  any  great  expense,  as  the  matter  of  leadless  glazes  is 
occupying  their  attention  at  present.  With  reference  to  Ihis,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
considerable  advance  has  been  made  during  the  year.  I  am  informed  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chocolate  colours,  the  glazes  used  are  now  all  leadless ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  difficulty 
will  be  overcome  shortly.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  leading  firm  in  the  district  in  this  trade 
have  not  used  lead  for  some  years  in  their  glazes. 

Owing  to  the  brisk  demand  by  the  Government  for  this  substance  during  the  year,  a  local  ftorieaeUL 
firm  of  carbolic  acid  manufacturers  have  restarted  this  department  of  their  works  after  a 
stoppage  of  some  years.  In  the  grinding  and  screening  of  the  crystals  a  considerable  amount 
of  dust  is  given  off,  which  has  a  most  irritating  effect  when  breathed  through  the  nostrils,  and 
leives  an  intensely  bitter  taste  on  the  tongue.  The  works  chemist  states  that  it  is  not 
poisonous  or  injurious  to  health. 
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Professor  Thorpe,  •  in  his  Applied  Chemistry  (vol.  3,  page  234),  gives  it  the  following 
properties  : — '*  Picric  acid  has  a  bitter  taste,  gives  an  acid  reaction  on  litmus,  and  is  poisonous.** 

I  communicated  with  Dr.  Legge  on  the  matter,  and  I  am  carrying  out  his  suggestion  as  to 
waiching  whether  the  men  show  any  symptoms  of  jaundice,  &c.  So  far  the  men  say  that 
they  have  not  felt  any  injurious  effects  therefrom  ;  they  further  say  that  they  are  careful  in 
washing  their  hands  before  meals. 

Oalvaniiing,  No  special  means  have  yet  been  adopted  in  the  district  to  carry  away  the  fumes  from  the 

*    '  galvanising  pots. 

ArtiJUAal  As  carried  on  in  this  district  the  grinding  mills  are  enclosed  with  wooden  casings.     I  have 

manwrt.  to  make  complaints  at  nearly  every  visit  as  to  the  quantity  of  dust  given  off  in  the  grinding 

sheds,  which  is  mainly  due  to  want  of  attention  to  the  open  joints  in  the  wood  casings.  The 
thing  is  remedied  after  complaint,  but  probably  at  another  visit  another  part  of  the  casing  is 
defective,  from  which  dust  may  be  seen  forced  out  in  considerable  quantities.  If  these  small 
repairs  were  attended  to  systematically  the  atmosphere  of  the  mills  would  be  considerably 
improved. 

A  few  years  ago  I  got  this  firm  to  adopt  a  suggestion  to  ventilate  their  mixing  chambers 
*  when  they  were  being  discharged.    After  some  trouble  I  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  provide 

stacks  or  chimneys  over  the  chambers.  These  chimneys  are  moveable  and  can  be  shifted  to  a 
comer  of  the  shed  when  not  in  use.    The  arrangement  is  much  appreciated  by  the  men. 

Mr,  Clark  {Wolverhampton)  refers  to  a  common  practice  of  fixing  fans  in  the  wrong 
place  : — 

fan$,  I  have  given  special  attention  to  the  provision  of  fans  in  factories  where  dry  grinding  and 

polishing  is  done,  and  have  had  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  occupiers  to  eee  the  necessity  of 
fans  for  removing  the  dust.  I  have  found  that  while  occupiers  are  usually  willing  to  procure 
fans,  they  do  not  always  apply  them  in  the  most  judicious  manner ;  as  an  instance,  I  recently 
had  under  my  notice  a  case  where  a  fan,  although  successfully  drawing  the  dust  away  from 
an  emery  wheel,  was  delivering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dust  back  into  the  workroom  in  close 
proximity  to  the  grinder.  The  occupier  promptly  agreed  to  remedy  matters  on  the  defect  being 
pointed  out  to  him. 

Mr.    Wolfe   {Birmingham)  presents  some  hopeful  references  to   the  production  of 
leadless  materials  for  various  purposes  : — 

During  1901)  two  industries  have  come  under  my  notice  which  when  better  known  may  be 
the  means  of  lessening  the  number  of  lead  poisoning  cases. 

One  is  a  new  process  of  manufacturing  tin  oxide  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wiggin  &  Go.  at 
Smethwick.  This  oxide  is  particularly  useful  for  the  white  enamelling  of  hollow  ware.  At 
present  it  is  almost  exclusively  sent  to  Germany  for  that  purpose,  and  the  standard  of  purity  is 
fixed  at  a  high  level,  as  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  lead  would  mean  its  rejection.  If 
Germany  can  take  this  leadless  enamel  from  us  surely  it  would  pay  our  local  manufacturers  to 
use  it. 

I  believe  a  great  deal  of  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of  English  manufacturers  to  use 
leadless  glazes  and  enamels  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  heat  and  greater  care  are  necessary  to 
get  results  equal  to  those  of  lead  glazes  and  enamels. 

The  other  industry  is  that  of  leadless  paints,  which  are  made  by  Messrs.  Docker  Bros,  at 
Birmingham.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  get  a  leadless  paint  with  a  "  body  "  equal  to  lead 
paints.  The  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  the  manufacturers  state  they  have  every  reason 
to  think  that  their  leadless  paints  will  be  equal  to  lead  paints  in  every  way.  At  present  the 
chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  substitute  does  not  as  yet  take  up  certain  colours  as 
freely  as  the  lead  used  to. 

A  substitute  for  white  l^^ad  for  use  in  jointing  and  tenoning  railway  carriage  work  has  been 
produced  quite  free  from  lead.  This  has  been  in  use  in  one  of  the  largest  railway  carriage 
works  in  this  district  for  over  three  months  and  has  given  every  satisfaction.  It  hardens  oflF 
equal  to  white  lead,  and  will  stand  sand-papering. 

Other  substitutes  for  white  lead  in  this  process  have  failed  before  because  the  paste  was  too 
soapy  for  sand-papering.  Several  dry  colours  also,  and  at  least  one  vermilionette,  have  been 
produced  free  from  lead.  At  my  suggestion  they  are  now  experimenting  on  a  leadless  paste 
which  shall  be  equal  to  white  lead  for  the  purpose  of  making  joints  in  chandelier  work. 
Should  they  be  successful  this  prolifac  source  of  lead  poisoning  might  become  harmless. 

Mr.  Evans  {Birmingham)  contributes  a  photograph  and  plan  showing  a  complete 
system  ol  exhaust  hoods  : — 

^\ij^  I  enclose  a  photograph  and  drawing  (for  which   I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sutcliffe,  of 

Manchester)  of  a  very  efficient  arrangement  for  ventilating  a  poliphing  room  at  the  factory  of 
Messrs.  Benton  and  Stone,  which  they  have  lately  erected.  As  will  be  seen,  each  bench  (the 
room  contains  fonr)  has  a  wooden  chamber  or  tunnel  running  along  its  whole  length,  and  at 
the  extremity  connected  with  a  fan  (14  in.).  Each  mop  is  connected  by  metal  hood  to  this 
chamber,  the  result  being  that  all  dust  is  drawn  away  from  worker  and  into  a  box  placed 
outside  the  wall  of  room.     The  bench  is  covered  with  sheet  metal,  so  that  any  dust  which  may 
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collect  there  can  easily  be  swept  into  the  month  of  the  chamber.  Also  in  cases  where  a  piece 
of  work  may  be  awkward  to  handle  on  account  of  the  hood,  the  hood  and  its  sides  can  be 
disconnected  and  thrown  back,  the  dust  still  being  drawn  away  into  chamber.  This  appears  a 
very  much  more  efficient  manner  of  removing  dust  than  by  affixing  a  fan  high  up  in  the  wall 
of  a  polishing  room,  as  the  action  of  such  a  fan  must  draw  the  dust  upwards  and  across  the 
face  of  the  workers,  while  in  this  case  the  dust  from  each  mop  is  separately  drawn  away  and 
does  not  scatter  through  the  room  at  all.  The  wheels  used  in  the  above-mentioned  room 
are  of  leather  and  felt,  and  calico  mops. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  cycle  works  at  Coventry  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  is  used,  but  for 
the  most  part  fans  are  affixed  in  the  walls,  which,  while  they  remove  the  dust,  frequently  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  workers.  For  instance,  in  a  long  room  the  fan  (usually  found  at 
one  end)  while  extracting  the  dust  from  the  stones  at  the  far  end  must  naturally  draw  that  dust 
past  the  workers  at  the  next  few  stones ;  whereas  were  each  stone  independently  connected 
with  a  main  air  shaft  having  a  fan  working  in  connection  with  it  this  would  be  circumvented. 
One  is  informed  that  such  an  arrangement  would  interfere  with  the  workers  in  some  class  of 
work,  yet  such  an  arrangement  is  used  in  some  factories. 

In  another  factory — a  sawmill — was  a  very  neat  arrangement  for  removing  sawdust,  &c.  At  Sawdnd, 
different  parts  in  the  floor  were  iron  plates  about  2  feet  diameter ;  these  formed  covers  of  shafts, 
which  running  below  surface  of  floor  were  connected  with  a  large  extracting  fan.  When  these 
covers  were  removed  and  the  fans  started  it  was  a  work  of  but  few  minutes  to  clear  the  whole 
shop  of  shavings  and  small  pieces  of  wood,  &c.,  which  were  drawn  through  shafts  and  deposited 
handy  for  the  boiler  furnace  or  packing  into  sacks.  One  great  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
it  requires  such  a  small  amount  of  work  and  time  to  clean  the  floor  and  to  prevent  an  accumu- 
lation of  small  pieces  of  wood,  &c.,  around  the  machines,  which  frequently  cause  a  stumble* 


OVERTIME. 

This  matter  has  not  called  for  much  comment  among  the  Inspectors  during  the  past 
year,  but  it  has  caused  considerable  anxiety  and  watchfulness  to  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Walsall, 
m  whose  district  the  war  has  called  for  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  War  Office  demand  for  saddlery,  belts,  buckles,  pouches,  &c.,  of  every  description 
necessitated  a  relaxation  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  labour  within  certain  limits,  and  it 
has  been  his  constant  task  throughout  the  year  to  watch  and  report  on  the  observance  of 
the  limitations. 

Owing  to  his  vigilance,  and  doubtless  in  great  measure  to  the  confidence  reposed  in 
his  administration,  it  has  only  been  necessary  to  take  proceedings  in  \)ne  or  two  cases  of 
serious  breaches  of  the  arrangements.  Similar  duty  was  devoted  on  others  of  the  staff, 
but  in  a  less  degree,  and  without  calling  for  such  continuous  exertion  and  attention. 

Mr.  Knvyett  {Birmingham)  refers  to  a  mistaken  view  of  a  certain  order  respecting 
overtime  at  Coventry : — 

A  curious  condition  of  affairs  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  as  existing  among  the  ribbon  Rihhon  trmd$. 
factories  at  Coventry,  and  which  appears  to  have  obtained  for  some  years  undisturbed. 
Permission  to  work  overtime  in  accordance  with  the  53rd  section  of  the  Act  of  1878,  as 
amended  by  sections  of  the  Act  of  1895,  was  extended  by  order  gazetted  14th  March,  1884,  to 
the  processes  of  warping,  winding,  or  filling,  or  either  of  them,  as  incidental  to  the  weaving  of 
ribbons  in  workshops,  but  no  such  permission  was  extended  to  the  same  processes  if  carried  on 
in  factories.  It  is  difficult  after  the  lapse  of  time  to  ascertain  the  cause  or  origin  of  the 
distinction,  but  I  have  learnt  from  a  gentleman  who  formed  one  of  a  deputation  to  the  Home 
Secretary  at  that  time  that  what  was  sought  was  simply  permission  to  work  overtime  in  these 
processes,  without  any  recollection  in  his  mind  existing  as  to  the  distinction  between  factories 
and  workshops.  Possibly  in  those  days  these  processes  were  mainly  carried  on  in  workshops 
distinct  from  the  factories,  and  that  as  the  trade  gradually  declined  it  became  a  cheaper  method 
of  production  to  utilise  rooms  which  had  become  vacant  inside  the  factories  for  the  processes. 
But  through  whatever  cause,  a  practice  came  into  force  of  regarding  the  room  or  rooms  within 
the  factory  in  which  these  processes  were  carried  on  as  being  workshops,  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  overtime  permission,  and  also  as  being  free  from  all  other  provisions  (such  as  tho 
necessity  of  certificates  of  fitness)  pertaining  to  factories  only.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
arisen  any  serious  evil  from  this  in-eofularity,  and  as  the  trade  is  in  a  very  low  state,  there  is 
but  little,  if  any,  opening  for  the  use  of  the  overtime  sought  for ;  but  it  would  be  better  for 
the  irregularity  to  be  ended. 

Mr.  Parkes  {Nottingham)  compares  the  legal  period  of  employment  of  women  with 
that  generally  adopted  by  men  : — 

Advantage  is  token  in  the  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  tailoring  trades,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
of  overtime  privileges,  but  in  laundries  the  ordinary  legal  hours  of  work  appear  adequate,  and 
very  little  overtime  is  reported. 
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FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS:    ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR   1900. 


SEPARATE    DEPARTMENTS. 

This  subject  divides  itself  into  two  heads  : — 

(a.)  The  sei^aration  of  departments  for  the  purpose  of  increased  opportunities  ot 
overtime  ;  and 

(6.)  For  the  purpose  of  employing  different  sets  of  hands  during  a  different  period. 

In  the  case  of  (a)  there  are  no  new  developments,  and  the  matter  rests  in  statu  quo^ 

but  in  the  case  of  (6)  the  advisability  of  allowing  protected  hands  to  adopt  a  later  period 

of  employment  in  warehouses  of  certain  kinds  has  come  to  the  front.     Certain  classes  of 

.V  *  ^      goods,  when  fresh  from  the  manu&cturing  process,  require  to  be  polished  and  wrapped 

up,  and  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  work  a  little  later. 

As  a  rule  the  girls  employed  are  not  required  during  the  first  or  second  working 
hours  of  the  day,  but  are  necessary  at  the  close  of  the  fitctory  hours  to  polish,  wrap  up, 
and  store  or  despatch  the  finished  goods  ;  as  a  rule  these  persons  are  of  a  somewhat  better 
class  than  the  other  hands,  and  are  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  work  so  early,  so  that 
the  later  period  of  employment  suits  both  the  exigencies  of  the  trade  and  the  customs  of 
the  girls  themselves. 

The  last  modification  is  in  regard  to  those  employed  on  bright  or  burnished 
metal  goods. 

Mr.  Jackson  (  Walsall)  is  particularly  interested  in  this  matter : — 

Warehouiei,  The  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  allowicg  as  to  grant  certificates  for  separate  departments 

for  warehouses  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  bright  and  polished  goods  has  been 
much  appreciated  in  this  district,  and  as  it  becomes  better  known  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  largely 
taken  advantage  of.  Cases  like  the  following  were  frequent : — The  works  (^tart  at  6  a.m.  and* 
have  breakfast  from  8.30  to  9,  the  warehouse  girls  come  at  8  a.m.  and  work  on  until  dinner 
time;  they  are  therefore  at  work  during  meal  times,  tIz.,  8.30  to  9,  which  would  be  illegal.  I 
am  of  opinion  also  that  this  exception  will  do  away  with  the  sending  of  overtime  notices  by 
those  firms  who  adopt  it. 


FIRE    RISK. 


The  division  has  been,  happily,  fi^ee  from  disaster  on  this  score.  When  one  considers 
the  enormous  number  of  people  cooped  up  in  industrial  premises  for  various  periods 
between  6  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  so  few  cases  of  loss  of 
life  from  fire  have  arisen.  The  amount  of  heat  generated  for  the  purposes  of  motion, 
warmth,  and  light  is  incalculable,  especially  during  the  winter  months  ;  the  susceptibility 
of  various  materials  and  products  to  ignition  by  mischance  is  always  present,  yet  very  few 
mishaps  have  occurred  in  comparison  with  the  existing  risks. 

It  is  not  only  in  large  many-storied  factories  that  the  danger  lurks,  but  also  in  the 
small  workshops  in  private  houses,  with  but  one  wooden  staircase  for  general  use,  and 
very  primitive  arrangements  for  warming  and  lighting.  The  most  serious  case  in  my 
experience  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  large  open  shop  caught  fire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  occupants  of  a  small  workroom,  up  one  flight  of  stairs^  were  overcome,  two 
succumbing  at  once,  the  third  being  badly  injured. 


Dtodling- 

housework' 

shop*. 


Mr.  Knyvett  (Birmingham)  calls  attention  to  the  danger  of  fire  in  dwelling-house 
workshops : — 

Although  I  have  no  places  specially  registered  as  heing  dangerous  in  view  of  escape  from 
fire  or  panic,  I  am,  as  in  previous  years,  unable  to  report  any  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the 
condition  of  the  many  small  tailors'  shops  in  the  district.  The  workrooms  are  almost 
invariably  at  the  top  of  two  flights  of  dark  narrow  stairs,  down  which  exit  would  be 
practically  impossible  in  the  event  of  an  nnperceived  fire  breaking  out  in  the  ground-floor 
rooms.    I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  as  the  chief  of  the  local 
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fire  brigade  does  not  believe  in  such  moveable  escapes  as  are  alluded  to  in  the  Act  of  1895, 
and,  uaiamlly,  I  attach  great  weight  to  his  opinion.  H  is  tme  tbat  there  has  never  been  a 
fatality  in  these  shops  from  this  cause  daring  the  many  years  I  have  been  here,  bat  this  fact 
does  not  remove  my  anxiety  on  the  point.  Daring  the  year  I  personally  discovered  a  ^rork- 
room  at  Naneaton  in  which  60  females  were  employed  on  the  third  floor  in  a  room  to  which 
the  only  access  was  a  winding  staircase  less  than  three  feet  in  width. 


Mr.  Pearson  (Lincoln)  makes  reference  to  portable  escapes  : — 

Two  factories  and  three  workshops  have  been  considered  dangerous,  the  worst  being  an  old 
five-story  factory  in  Gainsboro',  and  now  occupied  by  the  Photo.  Co.,  who  employ  several 
females.  T  have  visited  this  place  f oar  times,  and  on  the  last  occasion  f oand  that  a  "  shoot  fire- 
escape  **  had  been  provided  in  the  top  room.  On  my  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  its  practicability, 
I  was  told  by  the  manager  that  '^  all  the  females  had  come  down  it  'several  times  by  way  of 
experiment,  and  some  of  them  rather  liked  it.**  I  have  revisited  the  other  cases,  and  consider 
them  satisfactory. 


Mr.  Sedgwick  {Leicester)  shows  that  precautions  are  not  uncalled  for  : — 

The  year  1900  has  not  been  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  any  fire  in  a.  factory  or  workshop  in 
which  loss  of  life,  or  injury  to  the  persons  employed  therein,  has  taken. place.  Improved 
means  of  exit  from  factories  and  workshops  continue  to  be  made,  under  orders  from  tbe  Local 
Authorities,  in  Leicester  and  other  places  in  the  district.  In  Leicester  eight  fires  have  occurred 
in  factories,  and  four  in  workshops,  during  the  year  190(\.  ... 

Mr.  Jackson  {Walsall)  gives  details  showing  the  value  of  powers  in  this  respect : — 

The  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  in  works  in  this  district,  may  now  be  considered  to  be 
satisfactory.  Only  seven  places  remain  **  D  "  on  the  registers  (viz.  six  fttctories  and  one  work- 
shop), of  these,  three  places  have  been  approved  by  the  local  authorities  as  safe,  an  approval  in 
which  I  cannot  agree  ;  two  contemplate  re-building- ;  one  is  "  D,"  in  respect  to  doors  not  opening 
outwards  or  sliding^  and  in  the  seventh  (a  workshop),  a  moveable  fire-escape  will  be 
provided. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  that  at  a  fire  at  a  candle  factory,  which  occurred'  during  the  year, 
the  additional  means  of  escape  which  had  been  provided  at  my  request,  proved  valuable 
in  assisting  the  workpeople  to  escape.    They  all  got  clear  of  the  place  without  injury. 

Daring  the  year  16  outbreaks  of  fire  in  factories  or  workshops,  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
in  this  district,  but,  I  am  glad  to  say,  without  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  people  employed  in 
them.  _ 

Mr.  Parkes   {Nottingham)    refers  to  a  point  of  complication  with  the  insurance 
companies : — 

Twelve  complaints  have  been  sent  to  local  authorities  in  regard  to  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire.  Of  these,  five  have  been  remedied;  the  remainder  are  receiving  attention.  There 
appears  to  be  a  necessity  for  placing  upon  owners  the  duty  of  reporting  any  structural 
alterations  of  their  premises.  Cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  whole  parts  of  a  large 
building  have  been  cut  off  from  an  exit  formerly  in  use,  in  order  to  satisfy  ceWain  reqtfirements 
of  fire  insarance  companies. 


Mr.  Hilditch    {North    Wales)  points   to   the  ^dangers   from   fire   where  numerous 
assistants  sleep  on  the  shop  premises : — 

Two  fires  only  have  occurred  in  the  district  daring  the  year,  one  at  a  writingnslate  works  and 
another  at  a  saw-mill.    No  accidents  in  either  case. 

I  have  had  to  complain  of  inadequate  means  of  escape  in  two  factories  and  two  workshops 
only  daring  the  year.        ... 

There  are  few  factories  in  the  district,  where  work  is  carried  on  to  any  extent,  above  the 
second  floor.  Dressmaking  and  tailoring  workshops,  carried  on  in  private  houses  or  in 
connection  with  retail  shops,  are  usually  found  on  th^  upper  floors,  and  reached  by  one  flight 
of  stairs  only.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  hands  usually  employed  in  these  places,  it  is 
rather  a  difficult  matter  to  get  occupiers  to  make  any  structural  alterations.  Some  time  ago  an 
occupier,  who  had  been  asked  to  make  some  better  provision  for  escape  in  case  of  fire,  argued 
that  the  law  was  somewhat  inconsistent  in  asking  for  some  special  means  for  escape  from  a 
small  workroom  where  six  or  eight  hands  were  employed  only  by  day,  and  nothing  asked  tot 
in  a  case  where  twenty  to  thirty  shop  assistants  slept  on  the  premises  during  the  night* 
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FACTOBIBS  AND  WORKSHOPS:    ANNUAl*  ^ORT  FOR   1900. 


ACCIDENTS   AND   MEANS   OF   PREVENTION. 

It  is  somewhat  disheartening  to  note  again  an  increase  of  accidents,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  tables,  notwithstanding  the  constant  attention  bestowed  on  the  subject  by 
members  of  the  staff. 

Return  of  Aooldents  Reported  duringr  tbe  year  ended  31st  December,  1900. 


Janoary 
February 
March  ... 
April     ... 
May 

Jane     ••• 
July 

AngpiBt ... 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1900. 


Number  of  Aooidento 

reportable  to  H.U. 

Inspeoton  and  Certifyiiu; 

Surgeons. 


Fatal. 


18 
13 
14 
15 
20 
21 
16 
12 
19 
16 
16 
14 


194 


Kon-fatal. 


258 
402 
395 
500 
430 
384 
513 
363 
474 
509 
518 
439 


5,185 


Total*. 


Mnntber  ot 
Aooidents 
reported  to 

B.H. 
Intpeoton 

only. 


I 


Non-fatal. 


276 
415 
4U9 
515 
450 
405 
529 
375 
493 
525 
534 
453 


5,379 


721 
675 
777 
613 
771 
683 
778 
667 
799 
827 
871 
730 


8,912 


Grand 
Total*. 


997 
1,090 
I486 
1,128 
1,221 
1,088 
1,307 
1,042 
1,292 
1,352 
1,405 
1,183 


14,291 


Aooldents,  1899  and  1900. 

A. — Nwnber  of  C.S.  Accident  Reports     


B. — Number  of  accidents  reportable  to  H.M.  Inspectors  only .. 

>»  »  »  W  »  »J 


(1.)  Total  number  of  accident  reports  received  from  the  Certifying  Surgeon 
by  H.M.  Superintending  Inspector,  and  forwarded  to  the  Statistical 
OfBce  during  the  year  1900 

(2.)  Number  of  accidents  properly  reportable  by  the  Certifying  Surgeons 
and  tabulated  at  the  Statistical  OfKce        

(3.)  Number  of  accidents  investigated  by  the  Certifying  Surgeons  which 
have  been  found  to  be  reportable  only  to  H.M.  Inspectors,  and 
included  in  class  6.   ...        ... 


1900 
1899 


5,379 
4,210 


Increase,  1900 

—    1,169 

1900 

1899 

Increase,  1900 

—  8,912 

—  8,569 

—  343 

5,803 
5,379 


—      —       424 


Week  by  week  their  reports  show  how  closely  unfenced  machinery  and  dangerous 
conditions  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  occupiers,  both  verbally  and  by  circular,  and  how 
these  recommendations  are  followed  up ;  yet  still  the  mishaps  keep  ahead  of  our  exertions. 
New   industrial   developments   are  constantly  in   progress,   presenting    conditions  not 
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previously  contemplated ;  but  at  the  same  time  other  conditions  are  disappearing  and 
felling  into  disuse,  so  that  the  balance  should  be  nearly  even ;  this,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  For  some  time  we  have  regarded  the  legislation  touching  compensation  for  injury 
to  be  an  important  fector  in  the  publicity  lately  given  to  such  occurrences ;  but  this  force 
has  now  been  in  operation  some  time,  and  must  have  become  spent  in  some  degree. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  often  find  accidents  unreported^  it  may  be  almost  too 
optimistic  to  suppose  that  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  being  scrupulous  to  keep 
within  the  requirements,  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  notice  of  all  such  mischances,  whether 
reportable  or  not,  so  as  to  place  themselves  fiiirly  and  squarely  on  the  safe  side.  Hut  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  course  is  often  pursued,  though  not  to  the  extent  of 
accounting  for  much  of  the  increase. 

One  reason  that  has  occasionally  been  advanced  is  the  growing  carelessness  of 
workpeople  in  view  of  probable  compensation  ;  but  this,  though  gravely  suggested,  does 
not  strike  me  as  being  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  adoption  of  means  of  prevention  has  been  steadily  growing,  and  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  the  amount  of  fencing  that  has  been  done,  especially  in  the  metal  trades, 
is  astonishing.  A  great  point  will  have  been  gained  when  the  manufacturers  of  machinery 
themselves  supply  and  send  out  the  guards.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  by  way  of 
urging  this  course  upon  them,  and  it  is  hoped  that  both  the  purveyors  and  their  customers 
will  see  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

The  very  full  reports  on  these  subjects  forwarded  by  the  Inspectors  show  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  time  and  interest  is  devoted  to  this  important  branch  of  their 
work. 

Mr.  Knyvett  {Birmingham)  analyses  his  returns  of  accidents,  and  gives  his  opinions 
fully  on  the  subject,  with  which  his  experience  enables  him  to  deal  : — 

The  required  statistics  as  to  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  daring  the  past  year,  have 
been  duly  forwarded  in  the  other  part  of  this  report.  Some  additional  figures  may  prove  of 
interest,  as  illustrating  the  diversified  character  of  the  work  in  this  district.  The  monthly 
tabulation  shows  the  following  totals  and  details  of  severity  : — 


Aocidents^teported. 

Fatal. 

Reportable  to  the 
Snri^ii. 

January     

1 

193 

4 

1 
1 

72 

Febraary    

209 

5 

91 

March        

230 

3 

102 

April          ■ 

175 

4 

66 

May            

219 

2 

108 

Jane          

208 

2 

95 

July            •••        .-•        •••        •-•        ••• 

242 

3 

120 

Ang'ost       

205 

2 

94 

September 

239 

3 

108 

October      

284 

1 

124 

November 

261 

3 

123 

December  ...        

229 

1 

103 

Total           

2,694 

33 

1,206 

The  33  fat^il  accidents  were  caused  as  follows  : — By  use  of,  or  caased  by,  locomotives  2,  tracks  rataiuir$. 
and  buffers  5,  van  1,  lift  1,  crane  1,  crane  sling  1,  erecting  crane  1,  grindstone  flying  1,  emery 
wheel,  flying  1,  shafting  1,  circular  saw  J,  drawbench  1,  shaping  machine  1,  escape  of  steam  1, 
fall  of  ear:h  1,  clay  mixer  1,  falls  from  buildings  and  otherwise  12. 
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To  illnstratt  more  f ally  the  type  of  aocidents,  I  add  a  table  giving  the  details  of  thotM 


occuTPing  in  tne  Heaviest;  monin,  viz 

.,  ucioDor. 

A— Beportable  to  the  Certifying 

No. 

Ho. 

Snxj^ocm. 

onlj. 
Personal  &lla  from  baildings  and 

Lathe  work 

U 

37 

otherwise. 

Cogwheels 

3 

Oiling  machinery  in  motion 

3 

Fall  or  fracture  of  work  or  of 
tools. 

59 

Polishing  mops        

6 

• 

Power  presses          

4 

Hand  presses       

10 

Circular  saws           

8 

Hand  shears        

•1 

Molten  metal           ... 

5 

Foot  stamps         

5 

Metal  rolling            

6 

Other  machinery  or  tools  worked 

9      ..  r 

Drilling  machines 

4 

hy  hand  or  foot. 

Planing,  iditto           

4 

Other  causes  anclassified  (35  of 

47 

Belts  and  pulleys 

3 

theee  were  reported   by  the 
railways  warehouses,  and  2  of 

Steam  cranes            

2 

them  occurred  at  the  Qeneral 

Grindstones 

3 

Post  Office.) 

Wire  drawing          

2 

Wire  winding          

2 

Draw  bench 

2 

Platen  printing  machines 

2 

Shaping  machines 

2 

Milling,  ditto           

2 

Chopping,  ditto       

2 

' 

Shunting  (fatal)      

1 

Punching  machines            

2 

Shearing,  ditto         

Facing,  ditto            

Crankshaft 

Crushing  machine 

Lift 

Steam  stamp            

Cornering     

- 

Rivet  machine 

Trussing        

Countersinking 

Gear  cutting            

•  1 

Firewood  bundling            

Explosion     ... 

1 

Shunting       

Screwing  machines            

Traction  engine       

Moulding  machine  , 

Saw  sharpening       

Traverser      

■ 

Pickling  vat 
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It  will  be  seen. from  this  analysis,  which  is  typical  of  the  usual  monthly  record  as  regards  CauaaHon. 
the  quality  of  the  accidents,  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  latter  arise  from  (1)  various 
processes  which  may  collectively  be  called  lathework ;  (2)  warehouse  work  in  connection 
with  railways  ;  (3)  falls  from  buildings  and  in  other  situations  ;  and  (4)  fractures  and  fall  of 
work  or  machinery. 

A  special  return  is  required,  in  the  statistical  portion  of  this  report,  of  accidents  coming  Lathes. 
within  the  first  of  the  particular  classes  just  given ;  and  I  feel  that  the  return  in  the  form 
submitted,  is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression,  if  the  information  sought  is  as  to 
the  number  of  accidents  caused  by  the  gearing  or  by  the  change-wheels  of  the  lathes.  In 
accordance  with  the  form,  I  have  made  a  return  of  165  accidents  caused  by  lathes,  and  I  am  in 
considerable  doubt  whether  some  Inspectors  might  not  have  included  other  accidents,  such  as 
those  arising  from  polishing,  in  the  list,  which  thus  might  have  reached  even  higher  figures.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  these  accidents,  however,  were  caused  by  cogwheels,  either  at  the 
front,  back,  or  side  of  the  lathes,  the  large  proportion  being  connected  with  the  fixing  or 
handling  of  the  work  or  of  the  tools,  and  being  absolutely  unpreventible  by  fences  or 
guards. 

The  serious  accidents  to  be  found  in  the  remaining  class,  viz.,  the  third,  are  almost  entirely  Building 
connected  with  building  operations.    This  matter  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Coroner  for  operatiomf.. 
the  City  of  Birmingham,   who   is  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  builders  as  to  the   proper  construction  of  scaffolding,  and  the  top  and  side 
protection  of  platforms.    I  have  received  the  same  opinion  from  master  builders,  who  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  ask  for  my  orders  on  these  points. 

Passing  from  these  four  classes  of  accidents  to  such  of  the  latter  as  are  of  importanpe,  without  ziftg, 
being  numerous,  I  am  reminded  by  the  verdict  given  at  the  only  inquest  attended  by  me 
which  demands  special  notice.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  a  couple  of  lads  were  delivering  goods 
to  a  printer  who  rented  rooms  on  the  upper  floors  of  a  building  provided  with  a  lift.  On 
enquiry  at  the  office  upstairs,  they  were  told  by  someone  in  the  employ  of  the  printer  to  bring 
the  goods  up,  and  that  there  was  a  lift.  There  was  no  one  present  in  charge  of  the  lift,  and 
one  of  the  lads  with  no  knowledge  of  the  mechanism,  proceeded  to  use  the  lift,  as,  indeed,  nor. 
being  able  to  lose  time,  he  was  practically  obliged  to  do.  He  started  it  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  losing  his  presence  of  mind  jumped  out,  or  rather  tried  to  do  so,  and  was  caught  between 
the  top  of  the  cage  and  the  floor,  being  killed  almost  instantaneously.  I  regard  the  want  of 
care  shown  in  the  control  of  this  lift  as  most  iniquitous,  and  am  extremely  sorry  tliat  it  could 
not  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act.  I  think  that  there  should  be  rules  prescribing  that  regulations 
for  the  management  of  all  lifts  defined  above,  should  be  clearly  posted  up  on  each  floor  by  the 
side  of  the  lift,  that  the  name  or  names  of  the  persons  allowed  to  work  the  lift  should  be 
written  on  such  rules,  that  all  lifts  should  be  provided  with  a  clutching  arrangement  in  case  of 
accident,  and  with  automatic  doors,  and  further  that  the  hoisting  power  of  the  lift  should  also 
be  given  on  the  notice.  A  rider  was  attached  to  the  verdict  on  this  occasion,  expressing  tlie 
opinion  of  the  jury  in  favour  of  Government  interference  in  the  control  of  lifts. 


Power  prf9$e$. 


Compema- 
tion. 


Power-press  accidents  continue  to  be  very  numerous  in  spite  of  the  unremitting  attention 
given  by  Inspectors  to  procure  the  substitution  of  hand  levers  for  treadles,  and  the  provision 
of  practicable  guards.  They  are  largely  caused  by  the  foolhardiness  of  the  workpeople  who 
object  to  the  levers  and  to  guards.  It  is  a  common  matter  to  find  an  improvised  cord  attach- 
ment from  the  treadle  (in  cases  where  this  is  retained  for  the  cutting-out  process,  in  which  it 
is  necessary)  to  the  lever,  or  even  to  find  a  cord  with  a  loop  in  it  attached  to  the  lever,  where 
there  is  no  treadle  ;  while  recently  a  case  was  brought  to  my  notice  of  a  girl  passing  her  left 
hand,  which  was  not  required  for  the  work,  over  a  fairly  high  guard,  to  assist  her  right  hand 
in  removing  work  from  the  press. 

A  pleasing  incident  in  connection  with  a  fatal  accident  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Willans  and 
Robinson,  engineers  at  Rugby,  was  afforded  by  the  action  of  the  firm  in  giving  the  widow  of 
the  deceased  man  compensation  calculated  upon  what  he  would  have  been  able  to  earn  with 
overtime,  although  at  the  time  of  the  accident  he  had  only  been  in  their  employment  a  week. 
The  sum  given  was  £190.  The  accident  had  been  caused  by  the  slipping  of  a  shear  leg  which 
was  being  raised  in  the  yard  of  the  works, 

I  can  find  but  little  to  say  upon  these  points  that  has  not  been  frequently  said  in  former  Fencing. 
reports.  Orders,  which  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred,  have  been  given  unceasingly 
throughout  the  year  in  the  district  by  my  colleagues  and  myself ;  and  although  the  fact  is 
incapable  of  proof  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  many  accidendts  have  been  thereby  prevented. 
Of  the  large  number  of  accidents  investigated  (and  these  have  included  all  those  caused  by 
power  presses  or  by  wood- working  machinery),  comparatively  few  have  been  found  traceable 
to  the  absence  of  fencing. 

Of  recent  years  the  makers  of  machinery,  influenced  rather,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  by  the 
Compensation  Acts  than  by  our  presentations,  have  given  increased  attention  to  the  provision 
of  guards  and  fencing,  together  with  the  engines  and  machinery  ;  and  this  fact  has  acted 
beneficially,  not  only  so  far  as  the  particular  machinery  is  concerned,  but  also  in  supplying  us 
with  examples  of  f encincr  to  which  manufacturers  may  be  referred,  and  with  a  strong  ai^ument 
that  such  fencing  is  desirable,  and  moreover  possible  in  the  opinion  of  working  engineers.  It 
remains  somewhat  unfortunate  that  these  latter,  as  a  rule,  continue  to  regard  three  feet  as  the 
proper  and  orthodox  height  for  bar-fencing. 

Also,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  working  of  the  Compensation  Acts,  I  yearly  trace  an 
increasing  willingness  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  acquiesce  in  our  views  as  to  the 
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Inquests, 


Shunttng,  ^c. 


OUinff, 


Lathes. 


Workshop 
accidents. 


application  of  fencing.  Wliereas  formerly  it  was  almost  the  universal  custom  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  meet  me  with  an  a  priori  objection  to  innovation,  based  upon  freedom  from 
accident  and  supported  by  an  appeal  to  a  workman  of  30  years  experience,  experience  has 
taught  manufacturers  (in  some  instances  expensively)  that  these  foundations  of  opinion  lack 
security,  that  the  unexpected  often  happens,  and  that  the  workman  of  30  years  becomes  a  ready 
litigant  in  case  of  accident.  And  so,  in  the  present  day  it  is  usual  for  them  to,  as  they  say, 
leave  the  matter  in  my  hands.  It  is  most  rare,  even  in  the  much  disputed  point  as  to  the 
application  of  guards  to  platen  printing  machines,  for  serious  objection  to  be  raised  to  my 
requests,  whether  personally  made  or  through  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Lewis  (Swansea)  has  still  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  accidents,  owing  to 
the  heavy  class  of  work  and  the  incidents  of  dock  labour  : — 

The  total  number  of  accidents  reported  to  me  during  the  year  amount  to  2,809,  compared 
with  2,838  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  number  68  were  fatal,  compared  with  60  in  the  year 
1899.    I  also  received  notice  of  22  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  one  of  which  proved  fatal. 

Of  the  coroner's  inquests  touching  the  above  fatalities  42  were  attended  either  by  myself  or 
by  one  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  T.  0.  Edwards  and  Mr.  J.  Lloyd-Edwards.  I  also  attended  four 
inquests  touching  fatalities  w]iich  I  found  did  not  come  within  the  Acts.  Ten  inquests  were 
held  of  which  I  did  not  receive  notice  from  the  coroners  ;  three  of  the  fatalities  proved  to  be 
cases  not  reportable  to  my  department;  and  the  remaining  13  inquests  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  attend  owing  to  leave  of  absence  and  other  causes. 

Touching  the  death  due  to  lead  poisoning  no  inquest  was  held.  It  was  reported  from  one  of 
the  spelter  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea,  and  I  interviewed  the  Coroner  respecting 
the  expediency  of  ordering  an  inquiry  ;  but,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  take  such  a  course. 

Twelve  fatal,  and  101  non-fatal  accidents  were  caused  by  shunting,  coupling  or  other  causes 
connected  with  locomotive  engines  or  other  railway  plant  in  use  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
large  metal  works  of  the  district.  Having  regard  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  this  work,  carried 
on  as  it  is  during  day  and  night,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  the  number  of  accidents,  though 
not  large,  might  be  considerably  reduced  were  all  the  men  engaged  at  the  various  occupations 
to  exercise  more  caution,  and  to  discontinue  the  many  customs  an-i  practices  which  are  resorted 
to  with  a  view  to  expedite  th  work,  but  which  also  add,  very  materially,  to  risk  attending  this 
class  of  employment. 

The  practice  of  cleaning  and  oiling  machinery  while  in  motion  is  answerable  for  30  accident€> 
all  non  fatal.  In  this  connection  I  would  mention  that  many  firms  have  been  added  during 
the  year  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  caused  printed  notices  to  be  affixed  throughout  their 
respective  works,  prohibiting  this  dangerous,  and  in  most  instances,  unnecessary  risk.  As  I 
desdt  very  fully  with  the  foregoing  causes  of  accidents  in  my  report  for  the  year  1899,  I  will 
not  enter  into  further  detail  regarding  them  in  these  remarks.  The  27  non-fatal  accidents 
caused  by  lathes  were  mostly  due  to  the  milling  tool  on  the  article  in  the  lathe  catching  in 
some  part  of  the  operative's  clothing.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  any  dangenius  part  of  lathe 
gearing  is  left  unguarded,  save  when  belts  are  being  re-adjusted  or  the  speed  changed,  and 
during  either  of  these  operations  the  machine  should  be  at  stand-still. 

In  workshops  wherein  men  only  are  employed  seven  reportable  accidents  happened,  two  of 
which  proved  fatal.  Five  non-fatal  occurrences  call  for  no  remarks,  being  very  trivial  in  their 
nature,  and  due  to  such  common  causes  as  the  slipping  of  a  chisel  or  the  mis-carrying  of  a 
hammer.  The  fatal  accidents  were  caused,  one  through  a  fall  from  a  painter's  loft,  and  the 
other  through  the  moving  of  trucks  in  a  scrap  iron  yard  or  depot.  In  view  of  the  former 
occurrence,  the  occupier,  at  my  request,  improved  the  means  of  access  to  the  loft  in  question 
by  the  provision  of  a  hand-railed  flight  of  stairs  and  landing  ;  and  this  accident  leads  one  to 
remark  that  the  means  of  getting  in  and  out  of  many  men's  workshops  situated  on  floors  above 
ground  are  highly  dangerous,  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  no  small  amount  of  gymnastic  agility 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen  employed  thereat,  and  the  Inspector,  whose  lot  it  is  occasionally 
to  effect  an  entry,  sometimes  by  night  up  an  unsteady  ladder  minus  its  full  coniplin;ent  of 
rungs. 

As  the  cases  due  to  lead  poisoning  will  most  probably  be  fully  dealt  with  by  H.M.  Medical 
Inspector,  I  will  do  no  more  here  than  state  that  they  were  nearly  all  reported  from  the  various 
spelter  smelting  works  near  Swansea*  and  the  only  white  lead  works  in  my  district,  situated  at 
Burry  Port. 


Saws, 
Poxcer  presses. 


Mr.  Arnold  (  Worcester)  writes  encouragingly  as  to  accidents,  but  has  to  deplore  the 
continued  occurrence  of  stiimping  press  mishaps.  This  class  of  injury  has  for  years  been 
a  matter  of  great  solicitude  to  H.M.  Inspectors,  and  chey  have  spared  no  efforts  to  secure 
its  diminution. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  numbers  reported,  though  I  am  glad  to  say  those  caused 
bj*  circular  saws  shew  a  marked  decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sorry  to  say  tho^e  caused 
by  ]>ower  presses  shew  a  marked  increase,  which  is  only  partially  accounted  for  by  the  slightly 
increased  number  of  firms  using  power  presses  now  in  this  district.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  say 
tha^  the  t\so  large  employers  here  seem  to  fully  realise  the  danger  there  is  in  working 
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these  machines,  and  have  gone  to  very  considerable  expense  in  providing  guards  for  them.  It 
was  thought  at  first  that  the  presence  of  the  guards  would  diminish  the  output,  but  experience 
has  proved  this  is  not  so.  The  workpeople,  however,  do  not  seem  to  like  them,  and  of  the  last 
12  or  13  accidents  reported,  10  or  11  have  been  cases  in  which  the  workman  has  put  his  hand 
round  to  the  back  of  the  press  (which  was  properly  fenced)  and  so  got  caught.  Many  of  the- 
machines,  too,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  having  the  treadles  taken  ofE  and  a  hand-lever  substituted ; 
for  hand  and  hand,  I  feel  sure,  work  more  simultaneously  together  than  foot  and  hand.  An 
invention  has,  however,  latterly  been  made  by  the  foreman  at  Messrs.  Williamson's  which  will, 
make  an  accident  at  any  machine  to  which  it  is  fixed  absolutely  impossible. 

In  connexion  with  these  there  is  a  danger  to  which  I  would  draw  attention,  and  that  is  that  lAfU^ 
the  ropes  by  which  the  hoist  is  moved  are  frequently  placed  too  far  in,  thereby  making  it 
almost  necessary  for  anyone  wishing  to  stop  or  start  the  machine  to  lean  over  or  forward  so 
much  that  the  head,  and  possibly  part  of  the  bodv  also,  is  over  the  well.    This  remark  applies 
especially,  of  course,  to  hoists  used  for  goods  only. 

Mr.  Pearson  {Lincoln)  reports  on  fatal  accidents,  some  of  which  are  described  below. 
He  also  mentions  the  general  adoption  of  saw -guards : — 

The  first  occurred  on  March  23rd,  at  the  Frodingham  Steel  Company's  Works. — Deceased  was  RMt, 
employed  at  the  rolling  mills,  and  was  caught  in  the  couplings  of  the  rolls  whilst  leaning  over 
to  turn  the  water  off.  The  firm  had  supplied  a  guard,  which  was,  however,  so  heavy  that, 
requiring  constant  removal,  it  was  often  not  replaced,  and  on  this  occasion  had  been  left  off  for 
mors  than  a  week.  A  guard  has  now  been  fixed  which  does  not  require  to  be  removed  when  the 
rolls  are  changed. 

May  8th,  William  Shakespeare,  Trent  Iron  Works,  Frodingham, — C.  Scott,  25  years,  was  uft, 
placing  a  barrow  of  ore  on  cage  of  hoist  when  it  was  started  too  eoon,  and  he  was  caught 
between  the  cage  and  side  of  hoist.  A  signal  bell  is  placed  at  bottom,  but  the  men  have 
neglected  its  use  for  some  time,  and  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  engineman  with  the 
signal  given  was  the  cause  of.  the  accident.  Instructions  have  since  been  posted  in  works  that 
the  bell  must  always  be  used. 

August  18th,  Messrs.  Hornby  and  Sons,  Grantham. — The  deceased,  J.  Harrison,  51  years,  was  BoiUr 
cleaning  out  the  boiler  of  a  travelling  crane  in  foundry,  and  had  placed  two  planks  across  cUanUig, 
girders  for  that  purpose.    Whilst  standing  on  one  of  the  planks  he  fell  a  distance  of  17  feet. 
A  similar  crane  in  same  foundry  is  provided  with  a  fixed  platform  for  cleaning  purposes,  and 
manager  promised  to  have  one  fixed  on  this. 

September  25th,  Messrs.  Hagerup,  Doughty  &  Co.,  Ice  Factory,  Grimsby. — The  deceased,  OUvng. 
J.  Moore,  45  years,  was  apparently  mounting  the  platform  of  a  Paxman  engine  by  the  aid  of  a 
guard  placed  round  fiywheel,  for  the  purpose  of  oiling,  and  placing  one  foot  on  platform, 
slipped  over  guard  into  fiywheel.  The  guard  was  4  feet  high  round  flywheel,  except  at  end 
of  platform,  where  it  was  only  14  inches  higher  than  platform.  The  defect  has  since  been 
remedied. 

October  26th,  Messrs.  Ruston  and  Proctor,  Engineers,  Lincoln. — The  deceased,  G.  Braimber,   orans 
21  years,  was  cleaning  a  travelling  crane  and  apparently  fell  off  the  end  of  platform,  a  distance  pUufarm. 
of  18  feet.    The  platform  was  guarded  all  round  except  at  one  end,  which  had  been  left  open 
for  the  convenience  of  placing  a  ladder  when  oiling  wheels  at  end.    The  guard  has  since  been 
extended  and  an  intermediate  rail  placed. 

There  is  nothing  calling  for  special  attention  in  any  of  the  above  cases,  except,  perhaps,  that 
at  Frodingham  Steel  Company's  Works. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fatal  cases,  a  total  of  473  accidents  were  reported  during  the  year,  mdU. 
201  of  which  were  reportable  to  the  certifying  surgeons. 

During  the  year  there  were  31  accidents,  which,  considering  the  number  of  sawmills  and  saw. 
circular  saws  in  use,  I  do  not  consider  excessive.  I  investigated  each  and  found  that  in  most 
cases  the  guards  were  on  at  the  time  of  accident.  Nearly  all  the  saws  are  fitted  with  guards  of 
various  degrees  of  efficiency,  but  I  often  find  them  either  entirely  removed  or  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  of  no  practical  benefit ;  and  on  pointing  this  out  to  the  occupier,  the  invariable 
reply  is,  '*  We  have  been  at  a  great  expense  in  supplying  guards,  but  the  men  will  not  use  them." 

There  were  eight  accidents  reported  caused  by  fingers  being  caught  between  grindstone  and  orindHones. 
rest ;  in  three  of  these  cases  automatic  rests  were  provided  at  time  of  accident,  which  probably 
had  an  effect  on  the  amount  of  injury.  In  the  other  cases  I  recommended  automatic  rests, 
but  several  of  the  men  say  they  are  more  dangerous  than  being  without.  Several  of  the  large 
engineering  firms  pay  special  attention  to  keeping  the  edge  of  the  stone  true  and  close  up  to 
the  rest,  which  doubtless  is  of  gi*eat  importance  in  preventing  accidents  when  grinding  tools. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  {^Leieester)  gives  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  means  adopted,  at  his 
anggestion,  for  minimising  the  danger  of  working  at  the  sole-moulding  machines  : — 

That  the  makers  of  machinery  do  not,  at  times,  even  attempt  to  induce  the  purchasers  to 
have  efficient  fencing  attached  to  the  machine  is  certain.  Only  recently  I  saw  a  machine 
which  was  about  to  be  erected  having  dangerous  exx>osed  toothed  spur  and  pinion  wheels  at 
the  side  without  any  guard.  I  called  attention  to  this  omission,  and  was  informed  that  the 
makers  of  the  machine  had  said,  *'  There  is  no  guard  required  to  these  wheels."  It  is  often 
remarked  by  a  manufacturer,  when  I  have  instructed  the  efficient  fencing  of  some  machine, 
^^  I  should  have  thought  that  all  such  fencing  ought  to  have  been  attached  by  the  makers  before 
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being  sent  out.  I  should  rather  have  it  done  as  apart  of  the  machine  before  fixing  than  have 
to  do  it  now.**  The  makers  of  the  machine  allege,  in  many  cases',  that  if  the  increased'  cost  of 
fencing  were  quoted,  then  the  order  would  be  placed  with  some  other  imliket  who  did  not  so 
quote.  *  .  '      ■    :    •         ,  ...  e.ii'.-  .•   .    ■  , 

A  nun^ber  of  accidents  resulting  from  these  dangerous  machines  continues  to  be  reported, 
but  those  from  causes  other  than  the  action  of  the  presses,  have  greatly  decreased,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  greater  care  and  attention  given  by  the  operator.  The  total  number  of 
accidents  by  power  presses,  in  1899,  was  131,  in  1900,  91,  being  a  decrease  of  40  during  the 
latter  year. 

Since  my  last  report  an  arrangement  has  been  devised  by  which  the  "sole-moulding'* 
machine,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  use  in  the  shoe  trade,  has  been  made  comparatively  safe 
to  the  operator.  With  the  old  machine  the  operator  put  the  press  in  motion  by  th6  use  of  a 
foot-lever  ;  this  left  both  hands  free,  and  led  to  interference  with  the  moulds,  crushed  fingers 
and  hands  being  the  result.  A  succession  of  serious  accidents  led  me  again  to  tryi  by  some 
alteration  of  the  lever,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  fingers,  etc.,  by  the  operator.  1  sought  the  aid  of 
the  manager  of  a  large  shoe  machinery  works,  and  suggested  that  a  method  of  working  the 
pr^ss  by  means  of  the  employment  of  both  hands  should  be  attempi^ed.  He  readily  grasped 
the  idea,  and  in  a  few  days  I  saw  a  "  sole-moulder "  to  which  two  hand-levers  had  \^9m. 
attached  as  suggested.  With  these  levers  both  hands  must  be  used  at  the  same  time,  and  lie 
movement  of  the  machine  can  take  place  unless  both  handfe  are  so  occupied.  I  tested  the 
machine,  with  the  result  that  I  am  satisfied  that  no  accident  can  befall  the  hands  of  the 
operator  if  the  machine  be  in  proper  working  order.  The  advantages  of  these  hand-levers 
are  : — (1)  They  can  be  attached  to  nearly  every  existing  machine  ;  (2)  they  ensure  safety  to 
the  hands  of  the  operator  ;  (3)  they  will  iD crease  the  output,  for  previously  the  operator,  knowing 
the  danger  of  the  machine,  allowed  his  attention  to  be  divided  between  the  protection  of  his 
hands  and  his  work.  Being  now  assured  of  the  safety  of  his  hands,  his  undivided  attention 
will  be  applied  to  his  occupation. 

Many  accidents  still  arise  from  the  use  of  hoists,  which  are  coming  more  into  use  day  by  day, 
few  new  factories  being  erected  without  them.  The  dangers  are  increased  where  the  hoist  is 
intended  for  the  general  use  of  several  tenants.. 

In  view  of  the  accidents  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  hoist 
should  be  allowed  to  be  used  unless  having  automatic  safe-guards,  and  an  efficient  method  of 
communication  with  each  floor  upon  which  the  lioist  cage  is  intended  to  be  used.  Chains,  iron 
rods'  or  wood  rails  across .  the  entrance  to  the  hoist-shaft,  are,  it  appears  to  me,  a  crude, 
-unsatisfactory  evasion  of  the  responsibility  of  occupiers.  Frequently  the  hoist  entrances  are  to 
,  be  seen  with  doors  wide  open,  or  the  chain,  rod,  or  wood  rail  out  of  place.  Upon  enquiry  the 
explanation  given  is  that  the  person  who  used  the  hoist  last  has  neglected  to  close  the  doors, 
etc.  In  one  case  a  child  eight  years  of  age  mistook  the  hoist  door  for  the  ordinary  exit  door, 
and  fell  down  the  shaft  on  to  the  top  of  the  cage,  a  distance  of  12  feet  Fortunately,  no  bones 
were  broken,  but  the  poor  little  fellow  was  badly  bruisad  and  shaken,  and  death  might  have 
resulted.  This  was  a  new  hoist  in  a  new  building.  Had  it  been  examined  by  someone  having 
power  to  insist  upon  having  automatic  guards,  such  as  uplifting  doors,  gates,  etc.,  this  accident 
could  not  have  taken  place. 

Many  accidents  caused  solely  by  the  workers  persisting  in  cleaning  the  dangerous  parts  of 
machinery  whilst  in  motion  have  been  reported,  notwithstanding  that  in  many  factories 
stringent  rules  are  posted  prohibiting  the  practice.  This  is  the  more  noticeable,  in  the  hosiery 
trade,  with  females.  They  are  mostly  paid  by  the  piece,  and  because  certain  parts  of  the 
knitting  frames  are  more  easily  and  readily  cleaned  whilst  the  machine  is  running,  cleaning  is 
continually  taking  place.  Proper  times  for  cleaning  are  jallowed,  and  in  many  factories  I  hare 
induced  the  occupiers  to  affix  in  prominent  places  copies  of  the  following  notice  : — 
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NOTICB. 

All  persons  are  strictly  prohibited  from  cleaning,  oiling,  or  interfering  with  the  gearing,  wheels, 
belts,  straps,  or  bands,  whilst  the  machinery  is  in  motion. 

Should  any  part  of  the  fencing  of  the  machinery  become  defective  or  removed  from  its 
proper  place,  information  of  the  same  should  be  given  to  the  manager  of  the  room 
at  once. 

By  Order. 
18        , 

Mr^  Rogers  {Derby)  devotes  some  space  to  this  subject  and  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  accidents  in  a  blast  furnace,  referring  to  the  "  tuyeres "  mentioned  in 
Mr,  Jackson's  report  under  "  Dangerous  Trades  "  : — 

During  the  past  year  1,75S  accidents  were  registered,  including  17  fatal  cases.  I  append 
special  reports  on  some  of  these  accidents,  others  are  remarked  upon  under  the  head^^ST  ^' 
machinery,  fencing,  &c. 

Twenty -four  accidents  were  reported  to  me  last  year  through  the  working  of  locomotives  and 
other  railway  vehicles,  including  power  trolleys  running  on  rails  in  factory  premises.  Four 
of  these  terminated  fatally.    These  four  were  caused  as  follows  :-*- 

No.  1  occurredwhen  uncoupling  partly  dismantled*  engines  (without  tenders)  which  were 
in  the  works  yard  for  repairs.    Ordinary  methods  of  coupling  cannot  be  applied. 
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No.  2  occarred  throagh  an  engine  bumping  some  waggons  behind  which  a  man  was 
working ;  this  was  due  to  careless  organisation  of  the  work. 

No.  8  occurred  through  a  mam,  who  had  been  on  duty  23  hours,  apparently  slipping  on  an 
uneven  and  cinder-strewn  track  laid  in  a  gully,  the  sides  of  which  were  only  27  ins.  to  30  ins. 
from  the  oater  rails. 

No^  4  occurred  through,  a  locomotive  crane  being  overturned  by  taking  wrong  points,  which, 
had  apparently  slipped  open,  and  one  wheel  mounted  the  rails.  The  points  Q^  three  throw  *') 
were  not  provided  with  any  lever  shifting  arrangement,  but  were  pulled  over  by  hand  or 
crowbar,  and  not  scotched  or  held  in  position  in  any  way.  Of  the  20  non-fatal  accidents, 
several  were  attributable  to  defective  lock-out,  and  only  two  were  caused  by  contact  with 
objects  nearer  than  three  feet  from  the  rails.  The  recommendations  of  the  Dangerous  Trades 
Committee  have  been  brought  before  the  occupiers,  who  have  been  specially  urged  to 
maintain  a  clear  pathway  on  each  side  of  the  rails,  and  to  keep  fature  lines  at  least  three  feet 
away  from  fixed  structures.  There  are  many  lines  in  this  district  running  in  places  less  thm 
three  feet  from  buildings.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  set  them  back  whenever  repairs  are 
being  done. 

In  April  last  an  accident  occurred  at  one  of  the  largest  blast  furnaces  in  this  district,  and  Blate 
caused  the  deaths  of  two  men  and  serious  injury  to  four  others.    The  six  men  were  engaged  in  /«»'«««•».' 
renewing  an  old  "  tuyere '^  blast  pipe  in  a  f  amace,  and  when  they  had  nearly  finished  the 
operation,  the  new  pipe  and  its  loose  connections  gave  way,  allowing  the  escape  of  several  tons 
of  burning  fuel  and  partly  burnt  ore,  which  almost  completely  covered  the  deceased  men,  who 
happened  to  be  just  in  front  of  the  opening. 

The  following  description  of  the  process  will  be  necessary.  The  blast  is  conveyed  to  the  I^6r»^ 
furnace  through  a  series  of  three  pipes,  the  last  of  which  (nearest  the  furnace)  being  called  the 
**  tuyere."  This  is  a  tapered  tube  or  wrought  iron,  about  2  feet  long.  It  has  an  inside  diameter 
(at  the  furnace  end)  of  5  inches,  which  increases  to  8  inches  at  the  outer  end.  Into  the  latter 
end  another  tapered  tube,  called  the  globe  pipe,  fits,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  connected,  by  a  ball 
and  socket  joint,  with  the  fixed  blast  pipe  leading  from  the  engines.  There  are  10  of  these 
series  of  blast  pipes  round  the  furnace,  at  equal  distances  apart.  As  they  are  subjected  to 
tremendous  heat  the  ^*  tuyeres  "  have  to  be  frequently  replaced,  and  it  was,  as  stated  above, 
during  the  replacing  of  one  of  them  that  the  accident  occurred.  The  method  of  doing  this  is 
as  follows.  The  blast  is  turned  entirely  off  the  furnace,  and  the  old  ^'  tuyere ''  and  globe  pipe 
removed.  The  aperture  left  in  the  furnace  wall  (14  inches  by  16  inches)  is  completely  closed 
by  putting  in  large  quantities  of  clay.  Immediately  this  is  done,  the  blast  through  the  other 
pipes  (nine  in  the  case  in  point)  which  have  not  been  disturbed  is  turned  on  the  furnace  again. 
The  new  "tuyere "  is  now  inserted  into  the  centre  of  the  clay,  which,  however,  is  not  pierced ; 
then  the  globe  pipe  is  fitted  into  the  outer  end  of  the  "  tuyere,"  and  is  rammed  forward  until  its 
free  elbow  end  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  fixed  blast  pipe,  on  which  it  is  then  joined  and 
afterwards  fastened  by  hooks  and  bolts.  The  clay  is  now  pierced  by  the  insertion  of  a  long 
rod  at  the  endof  the  globe  pipe,  and  the  completed  blast  turned  on  through  the  new  "  tuyere." 
The  operation  is  called  "  tuyering." 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  men  duly  fixed  the  ^'  tuyere  "  into  the  clay,  and  were  engaged 
in  ramming  the  globe  pipe  into  the  former,  when  the  clay  barrier  collapsed,  and  the  two  pipes 
were  thrown  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  followed  by  a  stream  of  burning  fuel  and  ore 
from  the  furnace.  The  men  did  not  notice  any  unusual  sound  prior  to  the  collapse,  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  an  explosion.  They  aver  that  the  clay  was  properly  fixed  and  was  not 
pierced,  and  that  everything  was  done  in  the  usual  manner.  If  this  be  correct,  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  occurrence  is  that  a  bridge  or  arch,  without  fuel  below,  was  formed 
in  the  furnace  (a  most  unusual  occurrence),  and  its  collapse  produced  a  strain  beyond  the 
resisting  power  of  the  unsupported  clay  filling  the  aperture.  The  clay,  if  properly  fixed,  was 
apparently  sufficient  to  resist  the  ordinary  pressure  produced  by  the  blast  from  the  other  nine 
"tuyeres,"  which,  as  explained,  were  in  full  action  while  the  new  "tuy6re"  was  being  fitted. 
It  appears  a  dangerous  practice  to  turn  on  the  blast  at  all  before  the  work  of  fixing  a  new  pipe 
is  finished  and  the  connection  properly  fastened.  The  practice  has,  however,  I  am  assured, 
been  followed  for  many  years  in  this  and  many  other  blast  furnaces  without  known  accidents, 
except  slight  burns  caused  by  small  spurts  of  fire  through  the  clay  being  accidentally  pierced. 
But  these  leakages  have  been  so  small  that  they  could  be  easily  made  up  by  the  addition  of 
more  clay.  There  have  been  no  such  accidents  reported  here  since  the  constitution  of  the 
Derby  district.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  work  of  the  furnace  is  saved  by  restarting  the  blast 
before  the  new  pipe  connections  are  fastened. 

The  occupiers  have  agreed  to  always  complete  the  fixing  of  the  new  "tuyeres"  and 
connections  before  re-starting  the  blast  in  future.  Verdicts  of  "accidental  deaths"  were 
returned  at  the  inquests. 

The  branch  of  our  work  that  has  absorbed  the  most  time  during  last  year  is  the  duty  of  i^ncing^ 
enforcing  the  regulations  on  the  subject  of  safeguarding  machinery  and  consequent  prevention 
of  accidents.  Most  of  the  factories  in  the  district  have  been  carefully  inspected  to  see  that 
these  regulations  were  complied  with,  and  those  not  inspected  have  been  noted  for  visits  as  early 
as  possible  during  1901.  Where  defects  have  been  found  verbal  instructions  and  explanations 
have  been  given,  and  in  all  except  the  most  unimportant  cases  the  visit  has  been  followed  by 
a  letter  or  circular  on  the  subject.  As  some  indication  of  the  work  done  under  this  heading, 
I  would  point  out  that  during  the  year  over  1,000  letters  and  circulars  respecting  the 
protection  of  machinery  have  been  sent  out.     I  append  special  reports  on  points  of  interest. 
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Daring  the  past  year  there  have  been  fourteen  accidents  (one  fatal)  from  cage  hoists  or  lifts, 
and  most  of  them  would  have  been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  obvious  precautions  on  the 
part  of  the  occupier,  though  only  two  or  three  cases  could  be  indirectly  traced  to  want  of 
^*  fencing,"  which  is  all  the  acts  require.  Many  of  the  accidents  were  due  to  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  hoists  by  workmen  generally,  and  others  were  caused  by  irregularities  in  the  *^well" 
sides.  The  sui^aces  of  the  ^^  well "  sides  should  be  made  smooth  and  the  ledges  fitted  with 
plates  or  boards  sloping  away  from  the  upward  passage  of  the  cage.  The  adoption  of  these 
safeguards  has  been  urged  upon  occupiers  with  some  degree  of  success ;  as  also  has  the 
recommendation  that  one  definite  person  only  should  be  allowed  to  work  the  hoist. 

No  fewer  than  twenty-three  accidents  were  reported  last  year  through  cog-wheels  of  Tngmntil 
cranes,  nearly  all  of  which  occurred  in  blast  furnaces  and  foundries.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  these  cogs  should  not  be  covered,  and  the  only  objection  is  the  cost  of  the  strips 
of  iron  plate  and  the  time  necessary  to  fix  them  over  the  teeth.  I  have  had  difficulty  in 
persuading  some  occupiers  of  large  factories,  many  of  whom  have  hundreds  of  these  cranes,  to 
cover  the  cogs,  but  the  valuable  influence  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  gradually 
making  these  employers  agree  that  it  will  be  cheapest  in  the  long  run  to  cover  these  wheels. 

There  have  also  been  nine  accidents  through  the  handles  of  manual  cranes,  some  of  them 
caused  by  the  weight  being  lifted  running  down,  through  the  operator  losing  control  of  the 
handle,  which  then  dashes  round  and  frequently  strikes  him.  These  cranes  should  be  fitted 
with  a  ratchet  and  pawl  or  an  equivalent  attachment,  which  would  prevent  the  motion  being 
accidentally  reversed.  Many  occupiers  are  adopting  these  arrangements.  Several  accidents 
have  occurred  which  have  shown  the  necessity  of  a  periodical  examination  and  testing  of 
cranes  and  their  connections,  and  many  large  occupiers  have  instituted  this  valuable  safeguard. 

Several  accidents,  includin^ir  one  fatal  case,  have  occurred  during  the  year  through  contact 
with  set-screws  and  bolts  projecting  from  shafts,  pulleys,  and  belts,  usually  by  clothing  being 
caught.  Where  projections  on  permanent  revolving  parts  have  been  noticed,  the  counter-sinking 
or  otherwise  covering  has  been  urged,  or  the  filing  of  the  projection  level  with  the  adjacent 
parts  ;  then,  in  the  case  of  set-screws,  the  head  has  to  be  nicked  for  a  screw-driver.  A  few 
accidents  have  b*-en  caused  by  the  bolts  of  belt-fasteners.  Where  these  have  been  noted  cart-f ul 
lacing  or  the  substitution  of  the  "  button-head  "  type  of  fastener,  on  which  there  is  very  little 
projection,  has  been  recommended.  The  best  and  safest  fastener  for  leather  belts  known  to  me 
is  that  made  by  the  American  wire  lacing  machine,  which  rapidly  fixes  a  series  of  wire  loops 
in  each  of  the  two  ends  of  the  belt  to  be  joined.  The  loops  are  then  brought  together  and 
intersected,  and  a  wire  coupling  pin  or  piece  of  cord  is  put  through.  The  safety  of  the 
arrangement  is  obvious,  as  there  is  no  projection  whatever,  and  its  great  advantages  in  the 
saving  of  time  will  doubtless  cause  the  system  to  be  adopted  in  many  factories  when  it  gets 
better  known.  The  machines  are  imported  and  sold  by  a  firm  whose  descriptive  circular  is 
enclosed. 

The  task  of  dealing  with  projections  on  existing  machinery  is  a  most  difficult  one,  and  will 
apparently  be  a  very  gradual  process.  In  many  factories  there  are  hundreds,  in  some,  thousands, 
of  such  projections — set-screws,  cutters,  bolts — all  of  which  are  potentially  dangerous,  as  our 
accident  records  show.  The  safeguarding  of  the  more  exposed  set-screws  has  been  definitely 
required,  and  some  occupiers  have  promised  to  gradually  remove  or  cover  all  such  projections. 
Unfortunately  new  machinery  is  still  being  erected  with  bolts  and  set-screws  protruding  from 
revolving  parts.  Doubtless,  however,  the  recent  Home  Office  circular  on  this  subject  to  engineers 
will  have  a  good  effect. 

The  fencing  of  circular  saws  has  been  found  to  be  neglected  in  many  cases,  but  as  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  fixing  to  almost  every  saw  a  guard  of  some  utility,  which  can  be  used  for  almost 
all  kinds  of  work,  definite  instructions  to  fence  have  been  issued.  Most  of  the  workmen  still 
object  to  use  the  guards,  or  rather,  they  state  they  would  prefer  to  work  without,  but  as  they 
get  accustomed  to  them  their  objection  will  probably  disappear.  This  has  proved  the  case  with 
other  guards,  which  have  been  strongly  opposed  by  the  workers  on  their  introduction.  During 
the  past  year  24  accidents  were  caused  by  circular  saws,  including  one  fatal  case  to 
the  occupier  of  a  small  sawmill,  who  had  been  personally  instructed  by  me  to  guard  his  saw 
a  few  months  before.  He  neglected  to  do  so,  and  a  piece  of  timber  catching  the  top  of  the 
saw  was  carried  back  and  dashed  against  him — an  accident  that  any  proper  guard  would  have 
prevented. 

Two  accidents  (one  fatal)  have  been  reported  during  the  year  through  the  breaking  of  emery 
wheels.  Neither  wheel  was  fenced.  The  necessity  of  fixing  strong  hoods  over  all  wheels, 
where  this  was  practicable,  has  been  urged  upon  manufacturers,  and  many  notices  have  been 
served. 

There  is  much  evidence  of  improvement  in  these  dangerous  machines  since  the  Chaff  Cutting 
Machines  Act,  1897,  came  in  force,  though  the  police  in  this  county  do  not  appear  to  have 
exercised  their  powers  under  the  Statute.  The  makers  of  machines  are  pushing  the  sale  of 
guards,  and  are  very  effectively  drawing  the  attention  of  users  to  the  Act's  penal  clause.  In 
the  works  coming  within  my  inspection  the  excellent  regulations  of  the  Act  have  been 
explained  and  instructions  issued  when  necessary. 

Four  accidents  have  been  reported  during  1900  through  fingers  getting  between  fixed  grind- 
stone rests  and  the  stones.  Very  few  grindstones  have  been  found  with  the  safety  moveable 
rest,  and  occupiers  have  been  requested  to  alter  their  dangerous  fixed  rests  to  the  moveable 
form.  Care  has  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  usual  types  of  safety  rests  clean  and  oiled  at  the 
joints,  or  they  soon  get  stiff  and  practically  *'  fixed."  The  rest  which  stands  quite  loose  in 
V-shaped  end  supports  is  not  open  to  this  objection. 
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The  very  useful  suggefltions  of  the  Cotton  Accidents  Committee  have  been  brought  to  the  Cotton 
notice  of  manufacturers  affected  in  this  district,  and  extra  guards  are  being  fitted  in  many  machinery, 
factories.  The  progress  will  be  carefully  watched  during  next  year.  In  a  few  large  weaving 
&ctories  very  unsafe- shuttle  guards,  consisting  of  a  thin  single  bar  extending  over  but  a  part  of 
the  reed  space  and  supported  only  at  the  ends,  have  been  noticed.  Large  numbers  of  these 
bars  were  bent  and  aff(mled  very  little  protection.  They  are  now  being  taken  off  and  replaced 
by  stronger  guards,  properly  supported,  which  cover  as  much  of  the  shuttle's  path  as  possible. 

Mr.  Jackson  ( Walsall)  presents  details  of  interest  and  analyses  his  subject  with 
considerable  care :  — 

During  the  year  I  received  notice  of  1,561  accidents,  of  which  45  (or  Ji-88  per  cent.)  were  not  Totals, 
reportable  ;  of  those  reportable  1,504  (or  99*21  per  cent.)  occurred  in  factories,  and  12  (or  0*79 
per  cent,  in  workshops. 

The  number  of  accidents  reported  by  the  certifying  surgeons  was  630  (or  41*5  per  cent,  of 
those  reportable  to  me).  This  is  an  increase  of  18*25  per  cent,  compared  with  last  year,  which  I 
account  for  as  being  due  to  the  improved  supervision  which  the  present  arrangements  of  the 
certifying  surgeons'  reports  coming  through  the  local  offices  gives  to  the  district  Inspector. 

I  have  received  reports  of  20  fatal  accidents  (19  in  factories  and  one  in  a  workshop),  also  of 
six  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  but  no  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  mercurial  poisoning  or 
anthrax  have  been  reported. 

An  investigation  and  report  has  been  made  in  each  of  the  20  fatal  accidents,  in  each  of  the  imMtigation. 
six  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  and  also  in  the  case  of  96  other  accidents. 

Each  inquest  of  which  I  have  received  notice  from  the  coroner  has  been  attended. 

Of  the  20  fatal  accidents  of  which  I  have  received  notice  only  five  were  caused  by  machinery;   Fatalities. 
one  at  least  of  these  was  a  doubtful  case  of  suicide.   The  man  went  to  a  ''  drop-stamp"  and  either 
slipped  or  put  his  head  under  the  descending  stamp ;  he  did  not  work  at  this  machine  and  had 
no  business  near  to  it.    In  another  case  a  man  was  moving  a  large  belt  from  one  side  of  a 
revolving  pulley  to  the  other,  when  his  clothing  was  caught  by  the  projecting  set-screws  on  the  Set-serewt. 
collars  on  the  shaft  and  he  was  carried  round  it,  his  head  striking  a  wall  and  causing  instan- 
taneous death.    A  very  remarkable  accident  caused  another  death:  A  fly-wheel  8  ft.  in  diameter,  Burst  fly- 
on  an  engine  driving  a  pair  of  large  shears  in  an  iron  mill,  burst  while  the  men  were  at  work;  v>hMl, 
one  of  the  men  was  struck  by  a  large  piece  of  it  and  instantly  killed;  there  were  a  number  of 
men  about  at  the  time,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  no  one  else  was  hurt  by  the  flying  pieces.    The 
history  of  the  wheel  was  traced  and  it  was  shown  to  have  been  at  work  for  several  years,,  but 
after  the  accident  it  could  be  clearly  seen  that  there  were  only  two  good  arms  out  of  the  six, 
the  other  four  were  all  either  badly  "  blown  "  or  ***burnt."    The  wonder  is  that  it  ran  for  so 
many  years  without  bursting,  the  probable  cause  of  it  doing  so  now  being  due  to  the  wheels  of 
the  "governors"  having  broken  a  day  or  two  before,  and  the  engine  working  without  any 
"  governors  "  ran  away,  and  was  unable  to  stand  the  sudden  check  when  the  next  piece  of  steel 
was  put  into  the  shears  to  be  cut.    A  fourth  fatal  accident  was  caused  by  a  man  getting 
entangled  in  the  winding  chain  (which  draws  up  the  incline  wagons)  in  a  brickworks.    A  fifth   Chain, 
by  a  youth  of  19  going  inside  the  (excellent)  fencing  of  some  mill  gearing  to  oil  it,  while  the   Oiling. 
engine  was  at  work;  his  clothing  was  caught  by  a  projecting  "  key  "  on  the  upright  shaft. 

Three  other  fatal  accidents  call  for  special  notice.  In  May  last  two  men  were  engaged  Chemical 
filling  a  grinding  mill  with  sesqui-sulphide  of  phosphorus  when  an  explosion  took  place;  explosion. 
both  were  injured,  and  one  of  them  subsequently  died.  In  investigating  these  cases  I  had  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Legge  (H.M.  Medical  Inspector).  The  theory  that  the  explosion  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  some  lower  or  less  stable  compound  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  was  strongly 
denied  by  the  management  of  the  works,  who  attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  in  the  mill  being  fired  by  a  spark  when  the  men  were 
charging  it.  The  compound  is  ground  under  water  and  the  mill  is  a  closed  one  (similar  to  those 
used  in  Nor'.h  Staffordshire  for  grinding  fritted  lead).  Its  use  has  since  the  explosion  been 
discontinued,  and  only  open  mills,  which  allow  any  gas  that  may  be  formed  to  escape,  are  now 
used. 

In  November  a  man  who  was  engaged  throwing  scrap  iron  into  a  vat  containing  hot  liquid  Unfenced 
fell  off  the  overhead  platform  on  which  he  was  standing  into  the  vat.  He  was  so  badly  scalded  gaff^^My.. 
that  he  died.  The  works  are  under  the  Special  Rules  for  Chemical  Works,  the  platform  from 
which  he  fell  was  not  fenced;  it  was  7  ft.  above  another  platform  which  ran  round  the  vat; 
there  was  a  good  fence  between  the  lower  platform  and  the  vat.  The  question  of  a  breach  of 
the  Special  Rules  was  raised  at  the  inquest,  when  the  firm  advanced  a  decidedly  novel  defence, 
viz.,  that  the  unf enced  platform  was  not  "  over  the  vat,"  but  over  the  lower  platform,  which 
(although  it — ^the  lower  platform — was  over  the  vat)  projected  about  a  foot  beyond  the  upper 
one.    Mr.  Redgrave  accompanied  me  on  my  visit  to  the  works  and  also  attended  the  inquest. 

The  fatal  accident  reported  from  a  workshop  occurred  to  a  youth  of  J  6,  who  was  engaged  rail  nf  earth. 
getting  sand  from  a  pit  not  20  feet  deep.  This  is  a  small  sand  pit  on  a  common,  where 
anyone  can  get  sand  at  so  much  per  load.  The  boy  was  really  a  carter*s  boy,  and  quite 
inexperienced  in  his  work.  He  tunnelled  under,  and  the  ^*  top  "  fell  upon  him  ;  he  was  dead 
when  got  out.  The  case  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  how  much  greater  care  is  now  exercised 
by  H.M.  Coroners  in  giving  us  notice  of  fatal  accidents.  Although  within  the  definition,  this 
is  not  an  ordinary  workshop;  the  caae  was  not  reported  by  either  the  occupier  of  the  common, 
or  by  the  boy*s  employer,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  notice  received  of  the  inquest,  I  should 
not  have  hea^  of  it. 
8602  H  3 
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Belofw  I  have  claaBified  the  fatal  accidents  as  to  (I)  Indaatry^  and  (2)  Oaoae : 
Olassifloation  of  Fatal  Aooldents. 


6friiidttone$ 


Sawi, 


Aerated  water 
works. 


iMthes, 


Indnttrjr. 

Number 

of 
AooidMits. 

OftOM. 

Number 

of 
Aooidento. 

Iron  mills         

Brickworks      ... 

Chemical  works          

Com  mills        ...   :     ...        

Bridge  and  girder  works       

Electrical  engineering  works 

Spring  balance  works ...    ^     

Nut  and  bolt  works 

Construction  works  (S.  23/95) 
Quarry  (workshops) 

4 
2 
5 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

Machinery  in  motion        

Fall  of  person 

Weight  fell  on  to  injured  person 

Lifting  tackle 

Fell  into  a  vat 

Explosion    ...        ...        •••        ••• 

Internal  injnry  from  throwing  a 
heavy  weight. 

Bums           •••        •••        •••        ••• 

Found  drowned  in  works  "dock" 

Total 

5 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

Total       

20 

20 

No  fatal  accident  due  to  a  grindstone  or  emery-wheel,  either  with  or  without  fracture,  has 
been  reported  to  me ;  but  one  non-fatal  accident  due  to  the  breaking  of  an  emery-wheel,  and 
10  "without  fracture"  from  grindstones  and  emery-wheels  have  been  reported. 

The  emery-wheel  which  broke  was  18  inches  in  diameter,  1^  inches  broad«  and  had  a  4-inch 
hole.  It  was  hung  with  plates  on  a  Saturday,  and  burnt  at  11  a.m.  on  the  Tuesday  following.  It 
had  only  worked  for  15  hours  and  had  only  been  "  tried  "  for  a  few  minutes.  There  were  no 
instructions  as  to  speed  issued  by  the  vendors  of  this  wheel,  it  was  running  at  1,660  revolutions 
per  minute  when  it  broke,  whereas  other  wheels  this  firm  had  purchased  from  different 
makers  were  guaranteed  for  only  1,250  revolutions  for  this  size.  1  advised  the  firm  to  insist 
upon  a  guarantee  as  to  speed  being  given  with  every  wheel  purchased. 

As  there  are  about  200  grindstones  of  over  18  inches  diameter  used  for  grinding  (as  distinct  from 
•  those  used  only  for  sharpening  tools)  in  this  district,  the  absence  of  any  serious  accident  from 
this  cause  cannot  be  considered  as  other  than  satisfactory. 

No  fatal  accident,  but  23  non-fatal  accidents  from  circular  saws,  have  been  reported ;  of 
these,  18  occurred  at  saws  used  for  sawing  wood,  and  five  at  saws  used  for  iron  and  steel. 

Investigation  was  made  into  15  of  the  18  accidents  from  "  wood  "  saws.  These  investigations 
showed  that  one  accident  was  cansed  by  a  "  grooving  "  saw — I  krow  no  way  in  which  these  can 
be  fenced, — eight  were  caused  by  saws  more  or  less  efficiently  guarded,  and  six  were  from  saws 
quite  unfenced.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  two  cases  were  approved  for  prosecution,  and  in 
both  cases  a  conviction  and  penalty  obtained.  Referring  to  those  accidents  which  occurred  on 
saws  which  had  guards,  three  of  these  happened  when  sawing  "  round  "  timber,  four  of  them 
on  saws  where  the  guards  were  not  adjusted  or  adjustable  to  the  different  sizes  of  timber  sawn, 
and  only  one  upon  a  saw  where  a  really  efficient  guard  was  in  use. 

In  1899  two  firms  making  ^<  treenails  "  for  railway  sleepers  reported  18  accidents  ;  this  last 
year  only  five  accident  notices  have  been  received.  One  of  the  firms  have  had  their  saws 
guarded  all  the  year,  the  other  were  prosecuted  early  in  the  year  for  neglect  to  fence  their 
saws,  and  have  since  fenced  them. 

Only  one  accident  due  to  the  bursting  of  an  aerated  water  bottle  has  been  reported  to  me. 
This  was  caused  by  a  bottle  bursting  after  it  had  been  filled  and  put  into  the  case ;  the  bottle 
flew  up  and  inflicted  a  severe  wound  in  the  left  arm  of  the  man  who  was  "  flUing."  He  was 
wearing  a  woollen  gauntlet  at  the  time,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  wound  and  the  hole  in 
the  gauntlet  I  am  afraid  it  must  have  had  a  hole  in  it  before  the  accident. 

Of  the  43  accidents  reported  from  these  machines  four  call  for  remark.  Two  were  caused 
by  lathe  change- wheels ;  in  one  case  the  guard  had  been  removed  and  lost,  the  other  I  am 
unable  to  explain,  the  wheels  were  fenced,  and  the  youth  (he  did  not  work  at  the  lathe)  must 
have  been  playing  with  the  wheels  and  put  ^his  hand  inside  the  guard.  The  other  two 
accidents  were  due  to  projecting  set-screws  on  the  lathe  chucks  (and  both  happened  in  the 
same  works — a  nut  and  bolt  factory).  If  there  is  one  point  more  than  another  where  makers 
of  machinery  are  to  blame,  it  is  in  selling  lathes  and  drilling  machines  with  projecting  set  screws 
— there  is  absolutely  no  reason  or  excuse  for  it,  and  the  danger  therefrom  is  only  too  well 
known  to  every  member  of  the  staff. 
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Of  the  27  reports  received  of  non-fatal  accidents  from  power  presses,  six  were  from  brick  Power pr^m^' 
and  tile  works,  and  two  of  these  accidents  happened  on  presses  fitted  with  an  automatic  feed, 
and  another  on  a  press  provided  with  a  hand  starter.    The  other  21  were  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Kind  of  Press. 


Hydraulic  moulding  press 

Cutting-off  press ..         

Treenail  compressing  machines 

Power  punches 

Other  power  presses 


Total 


1 
I 
1 
4 
14 


21 


Industry. 


Nut  and  bolt  works 
Ammunition  works 

Foundry      

Hollow- ware  works 

Buckle  works        

Spring-balance  works 

Treenail  works      

Total 


7 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
21 


About  a  year  ago  the  manufacturers  of  '<  treenails  "  in  this  district  were  urged  to  employ 
older  boys  on  the  compressing  machines  which  they  use,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  while 
four  accidents  were  reported  during  1899,  only  one  has  been  reported  in  1900. 

As  &r  as  possible  each  accident  from  a  power  press  is  investigated  (a  special  visit  and 
report  has  been  made  in  14  out  of  the  27)  and  manufacturers  have  been  urged  to  fix  guards 
where  practicable,  but  the  kinds  and  uses  of  these  machines  are  so  varied  that  a  general  rule  is 
impossible,  and  each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

One   slight  accident   due  to  electric  shock  (120  volts)  has  been  reported,  but  calls  for  no  EUctrir 
special  remark.  .  '  »koeh. 

The  alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  the  district  have  considerably  reduced  the  number  of  Tjucomotiven, 
accidents  reported  to  me  from  users  of  locomotives  in  works.  Only  two  have  been  reported, 
one  was  due  to  old  wagons  being  used,  these  were  fitted  with  admittedly  defective  couplings 
which  necessitated  the  shunter  going  between  the  wagons  to  couple  or  uncouple  them.  After 
this  accident  I  was  assured  that  all  such  wagons  would  be  overhauled  and  good  couplings 
provided,  which  could  be  manipulated  with  the  sticks  with  which  the  shunters  are  provided. 
In  the  other  case  I  the  shunter  slipped  on  a  stone  while  getting  off  a  moving  locomotive  to 
attend  to  the  points.    Both  the  cases  were  slight,  but  each  might  have  been  a  serious  accident. 

The  only  weaving  carried  on  in  this  district  is  tape  weaving  and  hand-loom  weaving,  and  i\o  ShuttleK 
accidents  due  to  shuttles  flying  have  been  reported. 


From  this  class  of  machinery  three  fatal  and  34  non-fatal  accidents  have  been  reported.  In 
the  first  fatal  case  (at  a  construction  works)  a  heavy  steel  shell  was  being  hoisted  into  position 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  blocks,  when  a  link  in  the  ''  lashing  chain ''  broke  (owing  to  a  defective 
weld)  and  the  shell  fell  upon  a  man.  The  history  of  this  chain  was  not  satis£u;tory  ;  its  age, 
maker^s  name,  or  date  when  it  had  been  annealed,  were  alike  unknown ;  it  appears  to  have 
been  sent  up  and  down  the  country  with  other  tackle  to  any  work  the  firm  had  on  hand.  The 
second  fatal  case  was  due  to  some  men  using  some  pulley  blocks  (which  had  been  fixed  to  do 
some  other  work)  to  move  a  heavy  casting  ;  the  blocks  were  fastened  to  a  cross  beam  resting 
upon  two  roof  principals,  and  as  they  fixed  the  rope  to  the  casting  in  a  line  with  the  cross  beam 
this  was  drawn  off  its  bearings  and  fell  upon  one  of  the  men.  At  the  inquest  the  jury  censured 
the  firm,  a  censure  with  which  I  cannot  agree,  as  it  was  admitted  that  these  men  had  no 
business  to  have  touched  these  blocks,  and  did  so  contrary  to  printed  works  rules.  The  third 
case,  that  of  a  man  who  was  killed  when  assisting  to  remove  some  old  ^*  economtser  "  pipes,  is 
really  not  reportable  under  the  Act,  as  the  works  where  it  occurred  were  closed  and  were  being 
dismantied.  They  were  using  a  two-pole  derrick  with  pulley  blocks  attached,  when  the 
derrick  fell  (what  caused  this  was  not  clearly  brought  out  at  the  inquest)  and  caused  a  range  of 
pipes,  weighing  about  three  tons,  to  fall  on  one  of  the  men. 

A  point  worthy  of  note  is  that  each  of  the  fatal  accidents,  and  26  out  of  the  34  noH-fatal 
accidents,  reported  were  due  to  hand  cranes  or  tackle  where  no  *'  power  "  was  used. 

Under  this  head  the  following  have  been  noted  : — 

(a.)  Accidents  caused  by  shears,  chiefly  in  iron  mills 29 

(&.)  Accidents  due  to  flashes  from  the  rolls  or  steam  hammers  in  iron  mills,  or  from 

spilling  of  molten  metal  in  foundries  11.^ 

(c.)  Accidents  caused  by  wood  planing  and  moulding  machines  tS 

(dr)  Accidents  caused  by  iron  planing  machines    ... ••        ...        5 
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OilUigy  ^c.  The  practice  of  oiling  shafting  in  motion  and  of  putting  belts  on  to  revolving  pulleys  has  also 

caused  a  number  of  accidents ;  in  three  cases  remarkable  escapes  from  death  occurred,  the 
injured  persons  being  taken  round  the  shaft. 

Set-iereua,  One  &tal  accident,  already  referred  tq,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  accidents  were  caused 

by  the  often  condemned  projecting  set-screws  on  collars  of  shafting  and  the  chucks  of  drilling 
machines,  for  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  matter  there  still  remain  a  large  number 
of  these  pins  to  be  dealt  with,  and  some  people  will  do  nothing  until  they  are  compelled  by 
law  to  do  it. 

Feneing,  Two  convictions,  obtained  during  the  year,  for  neglect  to  guard  circular  saws  have  helped 

considerably  in  convincing  users  of  these  dangerous  machines  that  the  law  requires  guards  to 
be  provided  and  used,  and  guards  are  now  fitted  to  the  majority  of  saws  in  use. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  be  able  to  judge  what  the  result  will  be  of  the  action  taken  during  the 
year  in  approaching  machine  makers  with  reference  to  the  efficient  guarding  of  machinery 
before  it  is  sold  ;  but  I  have  already  seen  some  recently  purchased  lathes  with  the  cogs  of  the 
back  gear  fenced  u;?ien  they  were  Jxmght. 

In  my  visits  to  machine  makers  with  reference  to  this  matter  I  met  with  universal  courtesy, 
and  all  expressed  their  desire,  so  long  as  the  rule  was  binding  upon  all  alike,  to  turn  out  their 
machines  properly  guarded  ;  but  all  made  the  same  remark,  viz.,  that  if  it  were  not  compulsory 
they  would  be  undersold  by  makers  who  sold  their  machines  unguarded. 

Mr.  Parhes  {Nottingham)  supplies  some  notes  of  the  incidence  of  injuries  in  his  new 
district : — 

^taU.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  staple  trades  of  the  county  of  Notts  have  been  carried 

on  during  the  year  without  any  loss  of  life  or  loss  of  any  limb.  600  accidents  were  reported  in 
the  whole  county,  of  these,  10  were  fatal,  caused  chiefly  by  falls  and  shunting  operations,  one 
by  entanglement  in  machinery,  and  one  by  a  fall  of  timber  from  a  crane. 

No  female  child  has  been  injured,  and  but  four  male  children  slightly  injured.  Accidents  to 
females  considering  the  very  large  number  employed  have  been  fortunately  few  and  of  a  minor 
character.  Two  women  only  were  injured  in  lace  factories,  and  42  in  cotton  mills,  hosiery 
factories,  and  the  making-up  trades. 

No  woman  or  female  young  person  has  been  killed  in  any  factory  or  workshop  in  the  county. 

W'enoing,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  makers  of  machinery  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  proper 

safeguarding  of  machinery  of  various  kinds  before  sending  the  machines  to  the  users. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  American  and  German  machinery  is  far  better  protected  and  has 
a  much  neater  appearance  when  thus  guarded  than  most  English  machinery  of  a  similar  type. 
The  defect  lies  in  the  fact  that  engineers  in  this  country  have  considered  the  extra  cost  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  guards  as  of  more  importance  than  the  prevention  of  accidents,  so  have 
left  the  cost  and  fixing  of  such  guards  to  the  user,  leaving  much  to  be  desired  by  way  of 
appearance  and  security. 
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Mr.  T.  0.  Edwards  {Cardiff) ^  notwithstanding  a  severe  illness,  has  been  able  to 
devote  attention  to  the  numerous  cases  coming  under  his  notice  : — 

During  the  year  I  attended  fifteen  inquests,  two  of  which  are  of  interest  as  they  could  have 
been  avoided  if  precautions  had  been  taken.  In  one  case  a  man  was  suffocated  in  an  empty 
beer  vat,  which  he  had  entered  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning ;  had  he  previously  lowered  a 
naked  light  he  would  have  discovered  the  presence  of  gas.  In  the  other  case  a  man  was 
crushed  through  a  defective  link  giving  way.  Close  inspections  of  fractured  parts  prior  to 
this  and  other  inquests  have  proved  to  me  that  if  cranes  and  lifting  tackle  were  periodically 
(say  biennially)  examined  and  tested,  many  of  the  defects  would  have  been  discovered  and 
accidents  prevented.  In  many  of  the  large  works,  docks,  and  Government  yards,  periodical 
tests  are  made,  and  a  record  of  the  same  kept,  so  that  if  such  examinations  were  made 
compulsory,  it  would  only  mean  bringing  all  up  to  a  standard  which  at  present  exists. 

In  one  beer  bottling  stores  in  this  district  where  the  average  number  of  persons  employed 
in  all  processes  is  25,  there  were  18  accidents  caused  by  the  breaking  of  bottles  during  the 
year,  seven  of  which  were  caused  by  the  necks  of  bottles  bursting  during  the  act  of  putting  in 
the  screw-stopper.  Qloves  are  provided  for  this  work,  but  in  the  absence  of  Special  Rules  the 
wearing  of  them  cannot  be  enforced. 

At  one  time  accidente  in  this  trade  were  far  more  frequent  than  at  present,  injuries  to  the 
&ce  and  eyes  being  the  rnle,  but  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  of  them,  brought 
about  by  the  custom  of  the  holder  holding  a  mop  between  the  striker  and  rivet,  thereby 
preventing  splinters  from  flying. 

There  were  62  reportable  accidents  in  one  works  in  this  district  last  year,  of  which  only 
three  were  caused  by  machinery,  whilst  only  one  of  those,  caused  by  a  circular  saw,  could 
have  been  prevented  by  a  guard. 

The  Cardiff  chief  constable  prosecuted  one  man  during  the  last  year  for  neglecting  to 
safeguard  the  knives  of  his  chaff-cutter.  The  guarding  of  the  knives  has  been  carried  out 
in  this  district  for  some  years,  and  has  not  been  the  means  of  contention.    It  is  otherwise  with 
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regard  to  guarding  feed  boxes.  There  are  two  patent  arrangements  of  rollers  on  the  market 
which  are  satisfactory,  bat  firms  that  have  no  snch  arrangements  contend  that  a  reversing  bar 
placed  across  the  feed  box  suffices.  I  refused  to  accept  such  as  satisfactory,  because  if  the  bar 
is  placed  low  enough  to  prevent  the  hands  being  caught  by  the  rollers  it  enables  the  man  to 
feed  over  it,  which  is  what  has  been  done  in  such  cases. 

The  following  report  of  inquest  re  death  of  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  at  the  Cardiff  Town  Hall,  is 
interesting,  owing  to  the  recommendation  in  regard  to  safety  hooks,  figured  below  : — 

The  deceased  was  a  labourer  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Guest,  Keen  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  met 
with  an  accident  whilst  unloading  iron  ore  from  the  s.s.  *•  Pomeron,"  the  injuries  from  which 
caused  his  death  at  the  infirmary.  The  deceased,  who  was  one  of  a  gang  of  five  men,  was 
working  in  the  hold  filling  tubs,  by  means  of  which  the  ship  was  being  discharged,  when 
an  empty  tub  in  being  lowered  knocked  against  the  coamings,  slipped  off  the  hook,  fell  into 
the  hold  and  crushed  the  deceased,  who  died  at  the  infirmary  at  1.30  a.m.,  the  accident  having 
taken  place  about  11.30  p.m. 

A  man  known  as  a  "  bearer  off  *'  is  attached  to  each  unloading  gang,  whose  duty  consists  of 
instructing  the  crane  driver  when  to  lower,  and  also  to  clear  the  tub  of  the  coamings ;  this 
undoubtedly  could  be  best  done  if  the  **  bearer  off  "  stood  on  the  main  deck,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  he  was  on  the  between  deck,  where  it  is  usual  to  stand  during  wet  weather,  there 
being  no  definite  position  indicated  for  him. 

After  a  lengthy  enquiry  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  accidental  death,"  with  the 
following  riders : — (a)  "  That  the  bearer  oft  should  at  times  remain  on  the  main  deck 
whilst  at  work  "  ;  (b)  "  That  the  jury  urge  the  immediate  provision  of  safety  hook  such  as  the 
one  illustrated  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Factories." 

The  handle  of  the  tub  measured  2^  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  hook  in  use  was  5  inches 
deep  and  2 J  inch  wide  at  the  opening.  I  elicited  from  the  witnesses  that  tubs  did  occasionally 
come  off  the  hook,  and  that  a  safety  hook  would  be  of  great  advantage,  and  give  a  sense  of 
security  to  those  at  work. 

I  attach  a  rough  skelcli  of  the  safety  hook,  which  is  provieionally  protected  by  a  Cardiff 
builder,  and  also  of  a  hook  which  I  have  also  seen  in  use.  I  also  enclose  a  tracing  which 
shows  the  process  of  unloading. 


Mr.  HUditch  {North  Wales)  sends  particulars  of  several  fatal  accidents,  some  of 
which  are  given  herewith  ;  and  he  has  been  busy  with  brick  and  pipe  press  guards, 
drawings  of  which  accompany  this  report  : — 

The  number  of  accidents  reported  during  the  year  is  358,  eight  of  which  were  fatal.    I  have  TotaU, 
no  figures  available  for  comparison  with  previous  years,  this  being  the  bit  occasion  in  which 
a  separate  record  has  been  kept.    I  attended  five  inquests  on  the  fatalities,  and  H.M.  Inspector, 
Mr.  Walmsley,  attended  one  during  my  leave.     The  other  two  were  not  reported  by  coroners, 
neither  were  the  occupiers*  reports  received  in  time. 


The  following  remarks  apply  to  the  fatalities : 

(1.)  I'his  <»oeniTed  at  a  clifiiucal  works.     A  plumber'rf  appi\ 
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lic^  had  climbed  to  one  of  ilie  Kfectv/ai 
sulphuric  add  chambers  to  repair  a  leak  in  the  lead  sheeting.  Instead  of  using  a  ladder  to 
reach  the  stage  which  had  been  erected  for  carrying  on  the  repairs,  he  tried  to  reach  it  by 
climbing  up  the  sides  ;  when  crossing  to  the  stage  over  a  trough  used  to  carry  the  lead  piping 
from  the  chambers,  the  bracket  supporting  the  trough  gave  way,  the  boy  falling  to  the  floor,  a 
distance  of  15  feet.  I  find  that  these  brackets  are  sometimes  used  by  plumbers  to  erect  their 
stages  on.  In  this  particular  case^  I  found  that  the  bracket  itself  was  quite  rotten,  and  the 
rails  that  once  fastened  same  were  practically  eaten  away  by  the  action  of  the  acid. 

I  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  examination  of  such  supports  before  being  used  to 
support  staging. 

(2.)  This  was  a  case  where  a  young  man  (18),  employed  as  a  crane  driver,  was  crashed  to  0cerhea4 
death  between  crane  and  a  pillar  projecting  from  side  of  building.  The  crane  was  of  the  over-  eran^. 
head  travelling  type,  electrically  driven.  It  appears  that  when  the  crane  was  being  moved 
down  the  shed  it  suddenly  stopped.  Deceased  got  out  of  the  car  to  seek  the  cause,  and  got  on 
to  the  rail  in  order  to  reach  the  wires.  It  was  surmised  that  contact  had  been  broken  between 
the  slipper  and  wire,  the  connection  having  being  found  broken.  Deceased  liad  apparently 
made  contact,  and  suddenly  the  crane  moved  forward,  crushing  him  against  the  pillar. 
Unfortunately,  the  man  had  not  switched  off  the  main  current  on  leaving  the  car,  and  directly 
contact  was  made  the  crane  continued  its  journey.  In  this  case,  I  recommended  that  a  card  of 
simple  instructions  be  posted  in  each  car,  stating  what  steps  were  to  be  t^ken  by  driver  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  current.  I  further  suggested  that  means  be  taken  to  prevent  a  similar 
occurrence  by  an  arrangement  which  would  automatically  cut  off  the  main  switch  by  the 
action  of  the  driver  leaving  or  entering  the  car.  I  am  pleased  to  say  this  suggestion  was  acted 
upon  and  proved  quite  successful.  The  attendant  cannot  enter  or  leave  the  car  now  without 
opening  a  door  which  cuts  off  the  current  from  main  switch.  The  door  is  kepi  in  position  by 
a  quadrant  guide  bar  and  cannot  close  accidentally.  I  am  recommending  this  in  all  cases 
where  similar  cranes  are  used. 

(3.)  This  occurred  at  a  brickworks.   Deceased  boy  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  loaded  wagons  Coupling. 
from  an  incline  connecting  works  siding  with  railway  fine.    A  wire  rope  was  used  for  this 
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work,  which  was  carried  around  sheaves  on  to  a  winding  dmm  driven  by  steam.  The  lad's 
dnty  was  to  hitch  off  the  rope  when  the  wagons  reached  the  level,  and  allow  them  to  ran  down 
a  slight  incline  to  railway  siding.  In  this  instance  the  wagon  was  allowed  to  go  beyond  the 
sheave  before  the  lad  detached  the  hook.  He  eodeavonsed  to  do  so  after  the  wagon  had  passed 
the  sheave  ;  the  wire  being  drawn  along  with  the  wagon  pulled  the  coupling  npwards, 
crashing  the  lad's  head  against  the  wagon  end.  The  suggestion  made  here  was  that  the 
wagons  should  in  all  cases  come  to  a  d^  stand  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  detach  the 
rope. 

(4.)  This  occurred  at  a  canal  wharf.  Deceased  was  loading  timber  into  his  barge,  and  when 
guiding  a  log  which  was  suspended  by  a  crane,  it  appears  the  log  slipped  through  the  dogs  and 
fell  on  deceased,  pinning  his  neck  to  edge  of  barge.  It  was  said  that  the  dogs  had  been  fostened 
on  a  loose  knot  in  the  timber.  I  suggested  to  the  canal  company  that  small  sling-chains 
be  provided  on  each  wharf  to  be  used  when  awkward  or  unsound  logs  were  being  loaded. 
This  the  company  promised  to  carry  out.    This  inquest  was  not  reported  by  coroner. 

(5.)  This  occurred  at  an  iron  works.  Deceased  was  working  on  the  night  shift  and  fell  into 
a  gifts  flue,  the  manholes  of  which  had  been  left  open  in  order  to  cool  the  flue  for  cleaning. 

Mr.  Walmsley  attended  this  inquest. 

At  my  last  visit  I  found  all  the  manholes  securely  fenced. 

(6.)  This  fatality  was  the  result  of  an  accident  at  a  chaff-cutting  machine  used  at  a  mineral 
water  works.  .  The  man's  hand  was  caught  in  the  feed  rollers,  and  before  the  machine  was 
stopped  or  reversed,  his  arm  was  also  drawn  in  and  gradually  chopped  off  right  up  to  the 
elbow.  The  machine  was  fitted  with  a  hand  reversing  lever  placed  at  the  side  of  feeding  box, 
but  not  crossing  same,  as  in  some  of  the  modern  contrivances.  The  man  died  a  few  days  after 
the  accident.  From  the  evidence  given  at  the  inquest,  it  appears  that  the  man's  arm  was  not 
extricated  from  the  machine  for  fully  thirty  minutes  after  he  was  caught.  The  two  men  who 
were  there  at  the  time  had  apparently  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  as  no  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  reverse  the  machine  by  hand.  If  this  were  done  promptly,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  man's  arm  might  have  been  released  in  a  few  seconds,  and  his  life  probably  saved.  A  new 
machine  has  now  been  substituted,  fitted  with  modern  improvements  for  guarding  the  feeding 
mouth.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  machines  driven  by  power  in  the  district,  which  are 
outside  the  scope  of  our  administration.  There  is  practically  nothing  done- to  give  effect  to  the 
Chaff  Gutting  Machines  Act,  1898.  Anglesey  appears  to  be  the  only  county  where  a  police 
notice  was  issued. 

I  append  a  supplementary  list  of  classified  accidents.  There  are  few  of  these  that  need  any 
special  reference.    Two  of  the  five  cog-wheel  accidents  were  due  to  want  of  fencing. 

Six  of  the  seven  accidents  at  circular  saws  occurred  at  the  front  or  cutting  part  of  saw.  No 
guards  for  front  of  saw  in  any  case.  The  other  accident  occurred  when  sawyer  waa  adjusting 
the  saw.  As  he  was  feeling  the  running  of  the  saw,  he  moved  his  hand  towards  the  back  part, 
the  friction  of  the  saw  carried  his  hand  upwards  and  on  to  the  teeth.  A  guard  was  fixed  to 
the  bench,  but  was  turned  aside  for  changing  saw.  All  the  accidents  occuired  at  mills  where 
British  timber  is  dealt  with  chiefly. 

The  accidents  at  wood  planing  machines  were  due  to  the  men  not  using  the  guards  provided. 

The  accidents  at  lathes  and  other  machine  tools  were  caused  by  the  hand  getting  between 
driver  and  rest,  or  between  work  and  tool. 

T^o  of  these  accidents  were  caused  by  the  feet  being  caught  between  ascending  hoist  and 
floor.  At  H.M.  Superintending-Inspector's  Mr.  Redgrave's  suggestion,  bevelled  plates  were 
fitted  around  the  framing  of  hoist  hole  on  each  fioor. 

The  other  accident  was  at  a  fiour  mill, 
man  stepped  backwards  into  well. 

Nine  of  the  ten  brick  press  accidents  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  presses  were  fitted  with 
guards.  The  tenth  was  due  to  the  fracture  of  the  plunger  rod,  which  dropped  on  the  boy's 
hand  as  he  was  taking  off  the  brick. 

The  accidents  due  to  belting  were : — (1)  Putting  strap  on  pulley  ;  (2)  Blow  from  strap 
slipping  off  ;  (3)  Caught  by  mule  belt  (mule  was  started  while  boy  was  cleaning)  ;  (4)  Caught 
by  lathe  belt  against  gearing  guard. 

One  rather  curious  accident  was  reported  under  this  head.  A  stonemason  was  cutting  out  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  part  of  a  stone  tank  used  for  storing  hydrochloric  acid,  when,  through  a 
spark  from  the  chisel,  an  explosion  occurred,  burning  the  man  severely.  This  was,  probably, 
due  to  some  free  hydrogen  remaining  in  the  tank  after  the  ^cid  had  been  removed;  air 
entered  through  the  hole  which  had  just  been  made,  forming  an  explosive  mixture  with  the 
hydrogen  which  was  collected  in  the  upper  part  of  tank. 

In  another  accident  from  escape  of  gas,  two  men  were  badly  burnt,  through  an  explosion  of 
carbolic  acid  vapour.  Two  men  were  about  to  start  cleaning  out  the  vertical  tubes  through 
which  the  carbolic  acid  passes  from  stills  to  condensers.  These  tubes  are  fitted  on  the  inside 
with  projecting  plates  for  intercepting  the  dust  which  ascends  with  the  vapour ;  the  dust  has  to 
be  cleaned  off  periodically.  In  order  to  light  the  interior  of  tube  the  men  lowered  a  lighted 
candle  which  fired  the  vapour.  The  men  should  have  run  water  through  the  tube  before 
commencing  work,  in  order  to  clear  all  ^^apour  and  gases. 


The  hoist  door  had  been  carelessly  left  open,  and  a 
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One  accident — ^which  might  have  been  fatal — was  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  pulley  on  a  BurHpuUey. 
willey  ;  one  of  the  pieces  just  grazing  the  man's  head  in  its  flight.    This  came  about  through 
the  belt  driving  feeding  pulley  slipping  oflF.    The  pulley  then  took  up  the  motion  from  the 
cylinder  through  an  increasing  speed  gear  of  about  20  to  1,  thus  increasing  the  velocity  of 
pulley  to  about  1,500  to  2,000  revolutions  per  minute. 


Olasslfloation  of  Accidents. 

FatAl. 

Non-Fatal. 

Causation. 

No. 

Oansation. 

No. 

Falls 

2 

Circular  saws            

7 

Electrically  driven  crane 

Blow  from  capstan  hook 

Caught  by  hauling  rope  and  railway 
wagon        .«• 

JL 

Wood     moulding     and     planing 
machines 

Cogwheels 

Machine  tools,  other  than  lathes  ... 

3 
5 
5 

Fall  of  timber  from  crane 

Hoists            

a 

Fall  into  gas  flue  (blast  furnaces)... 

Linotype  machine 

1 

Chaff  cutting  machine        

Shears 

3. 

Winch  handles         

a 

# 

Molten  metal            

T 

Rollers  of  wringer  (laundry) 

1 

* 

Belting       

4 

Escapeof  gas... ' 

6 

Bursting  of  aerated  water  bottle  .*. 

1 

Shafting        

a 

Calenders  (paper  mill)       

a 

Breakage  of  slings  and  chains 

1 

Hand  trapped  in  grabs  of  steam 

navvy         

1 

Brick  preBses 

.10 

Other  caneeB 

267 

Taking  the  fencing  of  machinery,  Acl,  generally,  I  may  say  that  it  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Fencing^ 

In  some  of  the  larger  works — especially  iron  and  steel  works— the  difSculty  is  to  have  the 
fencing  kept  in  position.  It  is  seldom  one  visits  these  places  without  finding  some  important 
part  of  the  fencing  put  on  one  side,  the  invariable  excuse  being  that  it  has  just  been  removed 
for  repairs,  &c.,  anvl  not  replaced.  Judging  sometimes  by  the  appearance  of  the  guards,  it  would 
suggest  that  they  have  not  been  in  their  proper  position  for  months. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  those  dangerous  places  in  brickworks,  viz.,  the  feeding  holes  above 
grinding  rolls,  are  now  all  as  securely  fenced  as  possible — consistent  with  the  carrying  on  of 
the  work — and  on  the  whole  well  maintained. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  some  of  my  previous  leports  to  the  number  of  accidents  in  this  Bnc\  premi. 
district  from  brick  presses.  Much  of  my  time  has  been  taken  up  during  the  year  in  visiting 
the  works  where  steam  presses  are  used,  in  order  to  assist  occupiers  to  get  some  efficient  guard 
for  these  machines.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  designed  a  simple  form  of  automatic  guard, 
and  handed  sketx^hes  of  same  to  all  the  firms  interested.  One  of  the  firms  took  up  the  idea,  and 
fitted  their  presses  with  the  guard  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  details  had  been  explained.  It  gave 
every  satisfaction,  proving  to  be  no  hindrance  to  the  workers,  or  placing  any  restriction  on  the 
output.  The  principle  of  the  guard  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  : — ^The  guard  is  simply 
a  sheet  iron  or  wire  work  frame,  sliding  on  a  pair  of  inclined  guides,  the  object  of  the 
inclination  being  to  bring  the  top  of  guard  down.level  with  the  surface  of  brick  box  on  to  the 
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npward  stroke  of  plunger  when  the  lad  takes  off  the  newly  pressed  brick.  The  goard  remains 
here  for  a  slight  interval  while  another  brick  is  pnt  in.  When  the  descending  plnnger  is  about 
half  .way  down  to  the  box,  the  guard  begins  to  moTe  forward  and  upward.  Owing  to  the 
moTement  of  the  gnard  being  much  &ster  than  plnnger  (viz.,  about  3  to  1),  it  closes  around 
the  descending  plunger  when  the  latter  is  within  3  inches  of  the  box,  and  remidns  there  during 
the  critical  period,  when  the  plunger  is  entering  the  box.  If  the  lad  chanced  to  have  his  hand 
on  or  near  the  box  on  the  down  stroke,  the  guard  by  its  horizontal  movement  would  push  the 
hand  off,  without  harming  it  Owing  to  the  presses  being  rather  close  to  eatch  other  in  some 
works,  a  modified  form  of  the  above  has  been  fitted.  It  is  actuated  in  the  same  manner,  but 
having  a  vertical  motion  only.  Where  presses  are  provided  with  an  automatic  feeding  arm,  I 
have  had  a  fixed  wire  work  guard  fitted  aroand  the  plnnger,  with  a  space  at  each  end,  sufficient 
only  to  allow  the  brick  to  pass  in  and  out. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  task  to  move  occupiers  in  the  matter,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
local  prejudice  against  any  contrivance  whereby  these  machines  may  be  fed  automatically,  or 
fitted  with  a  gnard,  is  being  gradually  overcome. 

I  hope  to  report  shortly  that  every  steam  press  in  the  district  is  either  fitted  with  some 
automatic  guard,  or  fitted  with  some  contrivance  which  will  allow  of  a  fixed  guard  around 
the  plunger. 

^uv.  Nearly  all  circular  saws  in  the  district  are  now  fitted  with  some  kind  of  guard.    The  guard 

most  favoured  in  mills  where  rough  timber  is  converted,  is  one  made  by  a  local  firm ;  it 
consists  simply  of  an  easily  adjusted  riving  knife.    Some  of  the  usefal  features  of  the  guard  ! 

are  :    (1.)  easily  adjustable  in  line  with  saw.    (2.)  safety  from  being  drawn  backwards  on  to  j 

teeth  of  saw  when  the  timber  pinches,  and  is  temporarily  drawn  back  by  sawyer.    This  is  I 

accomplished  by  catting  out  small  recesses  in  the  bench  wherein  the  adjusting  screw  is  sunk. 
The  recesses  are  cut  out  along  the  bench  to  suit  the  different  size  saws  in  use :    (3.)  eaedly  j 

moved  by  simply  swinging  the  riving  knife  upwards  when  any  awkward  piece  of  timber 
deeper  than  the  catting  depth  of  saw  is  manipulated :  (4.)  no  spanners,  dbc,  necessary  for 
adjusting,  or  when  changing  saws. 

Some  of  the  many  guards  on  the  market  is  in  use  at  other  mills. 

IHpe  presses.  These  machines  are  now  guarded  throughout  the  district.    This  guard  consists  simply  of  a 

sheet  iron  hopper  fitted  aroand  the  plunger.  The  guard  is  usually  made  about  9  inches  deep. 
As  well  as  being  a  good  gu^rd,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  clay  compactly  together, 
instead  of  being  scattered  about  at  each  stroke  of  the  plunger. 

Mr.  Clark  (  Wolverhampton)  notes  some  points : — 

Fencing.  In  the  case  of  punching  and  shearing  machines  and  power  presses  I  have  observed  that  while 

the  teeth  of  the  cog  wheels  are,  as  a  role,  well  fenced,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
occupiers  to  leave  the  sides  of  the  large  cog  wheels  unfenced.  I  consider  that  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  fence  the  sides  of  these  wheels  owing  to  the  closeness  with  which  the  spokes  run 
to  the  frame  or  body  of  the  machines,  which  forms  a  dangerous  trap,  likely  to  cause  serious 
injury  to  any  person  coming  in  contact  with  that  particular  part  of  the  machine. 

The  "  back  gear  "  wheels  of  lathes  are  not  generally  fenced,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  but  I 
have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  getting  this  done  wherever  such  unfenced  gear  comes  under 
my  observation.      I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  makers  of  lathes  and  other  | 

machinery  will  fence  all  the  gear  wheels,  &c.,  before  despatching  from  their  works.  j 

Sst  screws.  I  have  recently  seen  new  drilling  machines  with  dangerously  projecting  spindle  set  screws, 

in  which  condition  they  had  been  received  from  the  makers,  and  it  has  been  necessary  fQr  the 
users  to  do  what  the  makers  might  have  done  had  it  been  stipulated  at  the  time  of  ordering  the 
machines,  viz.,  to  "countersink"  the  screws.  In  many  cases,  where  there  has  not  been 
safficient  diameter  of  spindle  to  ''  countersink,"  it  has  been  necessary  to  shrink  a  "  collar  "  on 
to  the  spindle  of  sufficient  thickness  to  contain  the  head  of  the  set  screw — a  very  simple 
manner  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

^as  engines.  In  my  opinion  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  fencing  of  a  good  many  gas  engines  j 

that  have  come  under  my  notice.  In  some  cases  the  fencing  has  been  of  too  scanty  a  nature, 
or  else  placed  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  efficiently  guard  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine.  I 
like  to  see  the  flywheels,  crank,  shaft,  &c.,  fenced  closely  round  with  wire-work,  or  other  I 

suitable  strong  material,  so  that  an  attendant  can  get  all  round  his  engine  without  going  inside  i 

the  fence.  I  urge  occupiers  to  fence  on  this  principle  wherever  possible.  A  single  bar  placed 
across  the  engine  room  is  sometimes  the  only  fence,  and  inside  which  the  attendant  will 
probably  move  freely  about,  at  great  risk  of  being  caught.  I 

I  am  glad  to  notice  a  disposition  to  provide  gas  engines  with  self-starting  appliances,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  gas  engines  will  be  self -starting,  a  state  of  things  that  would  I 

greatly  simplify  the  question  of  fencing.  j 

Mr.  Wolfe  ( Birmin/jham)  reviews  much  of  the  work  which  passes  through  his  hands 
with  great  care : — 

Fatalities,  Of  the  fatal  accidents,  the  number  caused  by  falls  is  very  striking,  and  those  caused  by 

machinery  very  small.    1  speak  here  only  of  those  I  have  investigated.     Two  fatal  acccidents 

Burst  stAfnes.  were  due  to  the  bursting  of  stones,  one  an  emery  wheel,  the  other  a  grindstone.    It  is  a 
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tignificant  fact  that  the  gas  engines  driving  them  "were  in  both  eases  not  in  good  working  order. 
In  the  case  of  the  emery  wheel,  the  variations  in  the  revolution  of  the  gas  engine  oansed 
variations  of  speeding  of  the  emery  wheel  np  to  as  much  as  153  revolutions  a  minute.  In  titiat 
of  the  grindstone,  the  engine  was  under  repair  when  I  investigated  it,  and  so  I  could  not  judge 
as  to  the  variations  in  speed. 

One  peculiar  fatal  accident  was  due  U  the  foiling  of  earth  while  digging  the  foundation  of  a  tM  ofwHK 

building.    The  height  of  the  clay  front  being  dug  was  about  8  feet,  and  this  had  been  under- 

iziiiied,  as  is  usual,  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot.     A  man  was  sent  to  the  top  oi  the  clay  to  look 

for  sigri^s  of  cracks,  when  suddenly  the  whole  face  collapsed,  falling  on  one  man  and  breaking 

hia   neck.    The  whole  business  seemed  to  have  been  done  in  the  right  way,  but  the  sudden 

coliapee  was  due  to  a  pocket  of  sand  behind  the  face  of  the  clay.    This  pocket  was  quite 

in v^sil>le  from  face  and  top  of  clay,  and  had  got  saturated  with  water  from  a  previous  heavy 

do^vinri:f  all  of  rain,  and  the  extra  weight  of  water  caused  the  clay  to  give  way  just  as  the  under- 

lainin.^^  ceased. 


^^nother  death  was  due  to  the  bursting  of  a  blow-off  pipe.  It  was  elicited  at  the  inquest  that 
tli-is  tolow-off  pipe  had  not  been  thoroughly  examined  for  n'early  16  months,  and  it  was  very 
tO-oclx  corroded  on  the  under  side.  This  leads  one  to  wish  that  all  boilers  were  insured,  and 
tiX8|g>eoted  thoroughly  and  regularly  by  competent  boiler  inspectors. 
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Xn  one  case  a  misconception  as  to  the  holding  capacity  of  a  rope  sling  caused  the  death  of  a  zdfting 
tJEXStTi    ^vrho  was  responsible  for  its  use.     A  casting  of  part  of  a  weighing  machine  had  to  be  taekU, 
txxo^ecl  a  few  feet  by  a  hand  crane.    The  casting  weighed  8  cwt.,  and  inside  was  a  quadrant 
o'l^erckting  on  a  relieving  lever.    The  foreman  in  charge  had  the  choice  of  several  slings,  but 
^aed  a  piece  of  tarred  rope  which  was  barely  capable  of  supporting  1  cwt.     The  casting  was 
"c^aed.  6  inehes  and  then  the  sling  broke,  the'  casting  foiling  with  quadrant  underneath.     The 
cvuadrant  immediately  shot  up  into  the  casting,  forcing  the  relieving  lever  sideways.     This 
struck  deceased,  smashing  his  sknll  in. 

The  last  fotal  accident  I  shall  comment  on  shows  the  utter  indifference  of  men  to  danger,  oiling.^ 
The  engineer  of  a  works  wished  to  oil  the  bearings  of  a  shaft  which  was  over  12  feet  from  the 
ground.  Usually  while  doing  this  he  stopped  the  engine,  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  did 
not,  but  went  up  a  ladder,  placed  a  plank  between  two  beams,  and  stood  on  the  plank  while  he 
oiled  the  bearings.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  some  cotton  waste,  and  he  placed  this  hand  on 
the  revolving  shaft,  which  caught  th^  waste,  causing  it  to  wrap  round  his  wrist  and  pulled  him 
on  to  the  shaft  where  he  sastained  shocking  injuries  which  terminated  fotally. 

Among  non-fotal  accidents  I  might  point  out  that  my  attention  in  1900  has  been  drawn  to  a^thing, 
the  frequency  of  accidents  due  to  girls  wearing  their  hair  loose,  to  women  weau'ing  loose  shawls, 
and  to  men  and  women  wearing  loose  sleeves  near  belts  and  moving  machinery.  Notwith-  * 
standing  cautions,  I  find  women  especially  wijl  not  give  up  puffy  sleeves,  preferring  evidently 
to  be  in  the  ^'  fashion  "  of  factory  modes  of  dressing  rather  than  be  less  fashionable  and  less 
likely  to  incur  danger.  Where  men  or  women  wear  aprons  I  always  advise  that  the  means  of 
fostening  ^all  be  as  slight  as  possible,  so  that  should  necessity  arise  they  can  be  torn  off 
instantly. 

Two  years  ago  a  youth  was  burned  to  death  owing  to  his  inability  to  tear  off  his  apron  which 
bad  accidentally  caught  fire. 

The  necessity  for  instantaneous  stopping  of  machinery  is  very  urgent.  Grinding  hulls  in  DUoonneHinj^ 
tenement  factories  have  to  be  provided  with  such  means,  but  why  those  more  thau  others  ?  gear. 
Every  room  in  a  tenement  factory  should  be  fitted  with  a  fast  and  loose  pulley  to  the  main 
driving  power,  or  have  instantaneous  communication  with  the  engine  house.  The  introduction 
of  motors  will  probably  tend  much  to  lessen  the  number  of  accidents,  as  each  machine  or  set 
of  machines  will  be  drivsn  by  a  separate  motor  and  long  shafts,  and  heavy  belts  will  be  things 
of  the  x>ast. 

Steady  progress  towards  a  higher  ideal  in  this  respect  is  to  be  recorded  this  year,  and  thanks  fencing, 
to  the  greater  requirements  of  the  insurance  companies,  backed  up  by  the  directions  of  the 
Inspectors,  an  approach  to  finality  may  be  looked  for,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
occupiers. 

In  a  district  like  this,  embracing  so  many  different  and  distinct  manufactures,  there  are 
always  to  be  found  numbers  of  small  occupiers,  and  the  widespread  use  nowadays  of  gas  engines 
and  motors  tends  to  increase  this  number.  It  is  among  these  small  occupiers  that  the  chief 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  fencing  arises.  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  disparage  tiiese  small 
occupiers,  for  I  think  they  tend  much  to  keep  up  the  individualism  which  is  so  often  the  fore- 
runner of  many  great  improvements  in  manufacture.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  small  occupiers 
do  not  consider  the  necessity  of  safe-guarding  machinery  as  do  the  larger  firms.  This  is  due, 
I  think,  to  two  causes  :  firstly,  that  because  the  number  of  workpeople  they  employ  is  small, 
an  idea  takes  possession  of  them  that  they  will  ba  free  from  accidents  ;  and  secondly,  so  much 
of  their  capital  is  taken  up  in  buying  the  machinery  to  start  the  foctory  that  the  money 
expended  in  safeguards  cannot  be  afforded.  Hence  they  either  do  not  fence  or  they  erect 
fences  which  are  no  use  at  all. 

How  often  one  sees  a  gas  engine  with  the  only  safeguard  a  bar  waist-high  about  six  inches  or 
a  foot  from  the  side  of  the  flywheel. 

A  slight  push  or  a  stumble  would  send  a  man's  head  or  arms  through  the  spokes  of  the 
revolving  wheel. 
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In  the  case  of  other  dangerous  parts  of  machines  the  fencing  is  of  ho  strength,  and  wonld  be 
. ;  liable  to  break  under  any  pressure.    Often,  too,  it  is  clamsily  erected;  and  if  necessity  arrives 
for  its  removal  it  is  rarely  replased.  '  . 

Were  these  machines  only  sent  out  guarded  efficiently,  much  future  trouble  and  annoyance 
would  be  saved,  and  freedom  from  accidents  obtained,  while  the  extra  initial  cost  would  be  a 
small  percentage  on  the  first  price  of  the  machine. 

The  Home  Office  circular  will,  I  hope,  induce  manufacturers  to  do  a  great  deal  in  this  way. 

Power prmet.  The  accidents  caused  by  power  presses  still  continue  fairly  numerous,  and  the  distressing 

part  of  the  affair  is  that  in  many  cases  the  accidents  are  serious.  Much  has  been  and  is  being 
done  by  the  employers  to  lessen  the  dangers,  and  we  have  now  many  presses  most  efficiently 
guarded,  and  a  few  cases  where  employers  were  given  the  option  of  granting  extra  compensation 
or  of  being  prosecuted  under  section  82  of  the  1878  Act,  have  opened  their  eyes  considerably 
to  the  necessity  of  preventing  future  accidents. 

Two  cases  which  came  undisr  my  notice  illustrate  the  great  carelessness  of  the  workpeople. 
In  one  case  a  guard  was  pla2ed  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  left  hand,,  and  a  hand  lever  was 
attached  to  be  worked  by  the  right  hand  after  placing  metal  on  the  die.  In  working,  the 
woman  lost  part  of  the  index  finger  of  her  right  hand.  She  gave  as  an  excuse  that  she 
fainted  and  her  right  hand  must  have  Mien  under  the  press.  I  pointed  out  to  her  that  the 
machine  could  only  be  set  going  by  this  same  right  hand,  and  she  was  evidently  confused.  I 
found  out  then  that  she  could  reach  the  lever  by  passing  her  left  hand  underneath  her  right  arm, 
and  this  she  had  done,  and  kept  feeding  the  machine  with  her  right  hand.  To  work  a  little 
faster  she  had  done  this  with  the  result  as  stated. 

In  the  other  case  the  guard  and  lever  were  precisely  as  in  the  first  case,  but  here  the 
negligence  was  even  worse,  for  the  woman  had  tied  her  foot  by  a  piece  of  rope  to  the  hand 
lever  and  was  keeping  the  machine  constantly  going  and  feeding  it  with  her  freed  right  hand. 

I  dare  say  a  good  number  of  accidents  stated  to  be  due  to  the  power  press  **  repeating  "  itself 
would  resolve  themselves  into  accidents  due  to  some  such  careless  and  wicked  devices  as  those 
mentioned.  But  I  do  not  think  sufficient  trouble  has  been  taken  to  make  power  pressess  less 
dangerous  by  causing  the  feeding  of  theiii  to  be  autoinatic.  In  many  button,  umbrella,  and 
ammunition  works  this  is  often  done,  and  I  am  sure  it  could  be  carried  out  on  a  much  1  irger 
scale. 

When  the  blanks  to  be  stamped  are  flat  an  inclined  plane  with  guides  would  be  practically 
sufficient. 

Where  the  blanks  are  already  partly  shaped  the  lower  bed  might  be  made  circular  and  work 
on  a  central  pivot. 

This  bed  could  contain,  say,  six  or  eight  countersunk  holes  sufficiently  narrow  at  the  bottom 
to  just  prevent  the  blank  falling  through. 

The  operator  could  then  feed  the  blank  into  the  hole  in  front  of  her,  which  would  in  its  turn 
be  carried  automatically  under  the  press. 

6aw9.  The  use  of  guards  in  this  part  of  the  district  is  now  almost  .universal,  and  if  only  a  really 

capable  guard  at  a  reasonable  price  could  be  found,  I  think  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  affix  same  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  price  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
business  of  guarding,  and  so  a  cheap  and  inefficient  guard  secures  certain  orders  which  should 
go  to  better  oiles.  Constantly,  however,  one  has  to  caution  the  workers  for  removing  and  not 
replacing  the  guards,  and  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  men  naturally  leads  employers  to 
think  we  are  imposing  on  them  when  we  insist  that  these  guards  shall  be  provided  and  kept 
in  use. 

At  one  of  the  largest  railway  carriage  works  here  the  whole  of  the  saws,  large  and  small, 
have  been  guarded,  and  investigations  led  to  the  statement  from  all  the  workers  that  they 
would  not  be  without  the  guards  under  any  circumstances. 

Metal  saws  lend  themselves  more  easily  to  means  of  guarding,  and  few  are  not  guarded  now. 

The  chief  source  of  accidents  seems  to  be  due  to  the  following  up  of  the  work  with  the  hand, 
and  no  guard  that  I  have  yet  seen  would  prevent  these  accidents.  Most  of  the  other  accidents 
are  due  to  not  making  proper  use  of  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys  attached  to  the  saw.  For 
instance,  when  removing  guard  to  sharpen  the  saw,  or  when  replacing  it  afterwards,  due  care 
is  not  always  exercised  to  see  that  the  saw  is  motionless,  and  a  chance  touch  causes  a  nasty 
accident. 

A  few  accidents  have  also  been  caused  by  the  belt  not  being  pushed  well  home  on  to  the 
loose  pulley,  and  the  jarring  of  the  belt  has  caused  it  to  slip  back  again  on  t9  the  fast  pulley 
thus  causing  the  saw  to  rotate  with  disastrous  results. 

l^r^f^  The  improvement  in  the  fencing  of  lathes  is  very  conspicuous,  and  if  only  guards  could  be 

fixed  which  are  not  easily  removable  many  less  accidents  would  occur.  Some  of  the  guards 
are  most  unwieldy,  and,  consequently,  when  removed,  are  liable  to  be  left  off.  When  makers 
fence  their  lathes  before  selling  this  difficulty  will  be  done  away  with. 

At  Messrs.  Tangyes  the  lathes  are  very  well  aiid  very  simply  guarded.  The  great  usefulness  of 
these  guards  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  easily  moved  for  the  purposes  of  changing  the 
wheels,  but  are  not  able  to  be  taken  oil  tho  machine. 
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Herewith  I  enclose  print  of  a  lathe  which  does  away  with  change  wfa^hi  altof^rether.  By  the 
movements  of  two  handles  40  variations  of  feed  <^an  be  provided,  varying  from  four  per  inch 
to  300  per  inch« 

I  enclose  a  photo  of  a  lathe  made  by  a  local  firm  who  send  ont  their  machines  beantifnlly 
guarded.  Unfortunately  the  guard  of  the  large  change  wheels  was  not  affixed,  but  in  every  other 
case  where  intaking  cogs  are  likely  or  liable  to  cause  accident,  the  fullest  provision  in  the  way 
of  fencing  has  been  made. 

The  number  of  accidents  recorded  for  1900  is  not,  I  think,  large  when  one  takes  into  Plat^ 
consideration  the  number  of  platen  machines  in  use  in  this  district.    Of  those  which  I  have  w«^**««»- 
investigated  none  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  guard. 

During  1900  I  have  been  enabled  to  induce  nearly  50  firms  to  try  guards  for  these  machines, 
and  from  the  increasing  number  of  guards  on  the  market  other  Inspectors  must  be  just  as 
successful. 

The  prejudice  against  guards  is  very  marked  on  the  side  of  the  men,  and  yet  when  once 
well  tried  I  have  heard  men  say  that  they  would  not  be  without  them. 

One  firm,  which  had  a  succession  of  accidents,  placed  guards  on  their  machines,  and  I  was 
assured  that  since  making  use  of  the  guards  (now  over  three  years)  not  a  single  accident  has 
occurred. 

Where  youths  are  employed  these  guards  are  absolutely  essential. 

At  the  largest  engineering  works  in  this  district  all  the  cranes  are  regularly  tested,  and  the  Crann.. 
date  of  test  and  capacity  are  painted  conspicuously  on  each  crane.  At  the  same  works  chains 
are  tested  regularly,  and  all  particulars  are  entered  in  a  book.  The  larger  ones  used 
infrequently  are  tested  once  a  year,  and  the  smaller  ones  used  oftener  are  tested  twice  yearly. 
Occasionally  a  link  is  taken  out  to  undergo  a  separate  test  Every  link  is  carefully  examined, 
and  chains  are  always  kept  well  oiled  so  that  the  bearing  of  each  link  may  not  wear. 

Printed  notices  (as  below)  are  everywhere  affixed  stating  the  capacity  of  each  rope  sling  or 
chain,  and  this  capacity  is  placed  about  10  per  cent,  below  Board  of  Trade  requirements, 

NOTICE. 

All  Persons  using  Slings  must  first  see  that  they  are  in  good  order  and  that  the  following 
Loads  are  not  exceeded  under  penalty  of  dismissal : — 


BOPB  Slxfgs. 

Chain  SLnras. 

Cinmm.  (about). 

Diam. 

Load. 

Si». 

Load. 

1^  inch. 

\  inch. 

2cwt. 

^  inch. 

5  cwt. 

21    . 

i    . 

5     „ 

10    „ 
15    „ 

3i    „ 

1 

10     „ 

1    » 

1    ton. 

4      „ 

11    .. 

15     „ 

li    » 
2      ,. 

4}    „ 

^  . 

25    „ 

An                 '               2i     „ 

61    „ 

2      „ 

40    „ 

H      n                  1                4        » 

7      „ 

21    „ 

50    „ 

i     .,             1            5      „ 

7J    n 

2i    „ 

60    „ 

i     „            '           6      „ 

i 

Note. — Care  must  be  taken  (by  using  pieces  of  Timber  or  old  Sacking)  that  the  Slings  are 
not  damaged  by  sharp  comers  of  Castings,  Ac. 
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OrinddimM. 


JBmerywhedi. 


When  lifting  long  articleB,  vaclL  m  Vertioal  Boilers,  Engine  Beds,  Ac,  where  the  Slings  are 
long  and  are  lashed  elose  down,'  use  slings  for  four  times  the  load. 

If  two  Slings  ar^  used,  each  must  be  fully  capable  of  doing  all  the  work. 


July,  1893. 


Bt  Obdbb. 


Every  casting  has  its  weight  conspicuously  painted  on  it,  so  that  no  excuse  can  be  offered  for 
using  a  chain  which  is  not  up  to  the  required  standard. 

No  chain  is  allowed  in  the  works  which  is  not  capable  of  sustaining  one  ton. 

Accidents  from  grindstones  during  1900  numbered  two,  one  of  which  was  fatal.  Both  were 
caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  same  stone.  This  was  hung  by  plates  and  the  flaw  was  quite 
hidden  by  the  plates. 

When  I  inquired  into  the  accident  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  holding  on  pegs  to  which 
the  horsing  chains  were  attached  were  only  driven  into  the  oak  sill  some  4  inches.  Hence, 
when  the  accident  occurred,  the  "  horse  "  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  worker,  as  it  was  thrown 
with  him  right  across  the  room. 

Regulations  as  to  the  fixing  and  fencing  of  grindstones  should  be  more  stringent.  The 
size  and  substance  of  the  sill  might  be  specified,  and  orders  issued  that  holding  on  bolts  should 
go  right  through  sill  and  be  securely  fastened  beneath  it.  The  strength  of  the  horsing  chains 
should  be  stipulated  and  periodical  tests  insisted  on.  The  regulations  now  in  force  with 
respect  to  grindstones  in  tenement  factories  might  be  applied  to  grindstones  in  all  factories. 

In  this  district,  during  1900,  emery  wheels  were  the  cause  of  11  accidents,  one  of  which 
proved  fatal.    The  wheel  which  caused  the  death  was  12  ins.  in  diameter  and  2  ins.  wide. 

When  ordered,  the  hole  in  the  wheel  was  found  to  be  too  large  for  the  spindle,  so  the  makers 
roughened  the  inside  of  the  hole  to  hold  a  lead  bush.  It  was  fastened  by  plates,  6  ins.  in 
diameter.  The  nature  of  the  work  which  it  ground  prevented  the  wheel  being  hooded.  It 
had  been  in  work  for  nine  days  and  was  run  up  to  about  2,000  revolutions  per  minute,  though 
the  variations  of  the  gas  enirine  caused  the  revolutions  to  be  anything  up  to  2,150  a  minute. 
No  guarantee  as  to  the  number  of  revolutions  it  could  withstand  had  been  given. 

Two  things  might  have  led  to  the  bursting  of  the  wheel :  (1)  the  roughening  of  the  axle 
liole  to  make  it  hold  the  lead  bush  ;  and  (2)  the  variations  of  speed. 

At  a  works  in  this  district,  where  many  emery  wheels  are  used,  the  heavier  ones  are  hung 
with  an  indiarubber  sheet  between  the  plates  and  the  wheels.  The  engineer  says  this  is 
beneficial  in  two  ways.  First,  the  plates  can  be  screwed  up  very  tightly  without  injuring  the 
wheel,  and,  secondly,  the  rubber  lessens  any  shocks  to  which  the  wheel  may  be  subjected. 

In  the  same  works,  large  thin  emery  wheels  are  hung  with  wooden  plates  to  within  half-an« 
inch  of  the  edge  of  the  wheel.  As  the  wheels  are  worn  down  so  the  wooden  plates  are 
-'^  turned  *'  down  correspondingly.    Thus  the  wheels  always  have  the  maximum  of  support. 


Mr.  Evans  (Birmingham)  notes  the  two  most  dangerous  machines  in  use  : — 

FatalUies.  Of  the  three  fatal  accidents  which  I  have  investigated  only  one  was  caused  by  machinery  in 

motion.  The  deceased,  in  this  case,  was  in  the  act  of  clearing  the  sides  of  a  clay  mixer,  and 
was  (contrary  to  instructions)  using  for  this  purpose  an  iron  bar,  when  the  bar  was  caught  by 
the  knives  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  trough.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  jury  the 
striking  gear  has  been  altered  so  as  to  be  close  at  hand  to  the  man  who  works  on  the  platform 
by  the  trough,  and  the  sides  of  the  mixer  have  been  raised. 

,J\noerpreuei,  Of  accidents  occurring  at  power  presses,  only  two  happened  at  machines  to  which  hand 

levers  were  affixed.  One  of  these  was  caused  by  the  machine  being  out  of  working  order, 
while  in  the  other  case,  the  girl  had  tied  up  the  lever  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  action  of 
the  machine  continuous.  In  every  case — ^where  the  class  of  work  permits  it  being  fixed — I 
have  strongly  urged  the  affixing  of  a  revolving  table  or  some  other  means  of  mechanical  feed  ; 
because  the  feeding  is  then  done  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  tool,  and  the  temptation  tc 
straighten  a  disc  which  is  not  lying  even  in  the  die,  which  frequently  causes  mishaps,  is 
obviated. 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  have  asked  that  platen  machines  be  provided  with  guards, 
and  in  most  cases  this  has  been  done  ;  the  guards  on  the  market  now  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
very  efficient,  though  in  many  cases  they  are  somewhat  expensive,  and  this  has  proved  a 
stumbling  block  to  many  of  the  small  printing  firms. 

Circular  saws  are  for  the  most  part  provided  with  guards,  but  still  one  frequently  finds  such 
guards  laid  aside,  or  else  the  riving  knife  in  such  a  position  as  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  its 
value  as  a  protection.  When  one  urges  that  the  riving  knife,  to  do  its  work  efficiently,  must 
be  fixed  and  kept  in  a  proper  manner,  the  sawyers  at  once  concur,  yet  take,  in  many  cases,  no 
steps  to  insure  this  condition. 

Mr.  Brokers  {Birmingham)  describes  the  instanoes  in  which  he  has  pointed  out  the 
requirements  as  to  fencing  : — 

Fatalities.  Out  of  the  three  fatal  machinery  accidents,  the  inquests  on  which  I  have  attended,  I  note  that 

two  occurred  in  unreported  factories,  notification  of  the  inquest  being  the  first  intimation  of  . 


Fiaten 
machinei. 
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ihe  existence  of  the'faoioiyi  in  one  cam  th^  oeotipteF  of  tifce  &etory,  a  sawmill,  was  himself 
the  victim  of  his  fiJlnre  to  comply  with  section  75,  for 'tike  jpircular  saw  from  which  the  strip 
of  wood  that  killed  him  was  thrown  back  was  entirely  nnprotected.  The  foreman  of  the  jury, 
himself  the  occnpier  of  a  sawmill,  and,  as  usual,  not  partienlarly  enamoured  of  circular  saw 
guards,  told  me  he  regarded  a  riying  knife  as  the  one  valuable  feature  of  such  a  guard. 
Certainly  it  would  have  prevented  this  accident. 


PROSECUTIONS  AND  PENAL  COMPENSATION. 

A  large  number  of  convictions  have  taken  place  in  the  Division  during  the  year, 
1»stifyingto  the  care  and  impartiality  shown  by  tne  Inspectors  in  each  district. 

The  "  making  or  finishing  of  bricks  "  is  providing  a  case  of  appeal,  as  it  was  decided 
At  Nuneaton  that  in  the  matter  of  glazed  bricks,  the  brick  was  practically  "  finished  " 
before  the  glazing  process. 

A  very  important  case  under  the  Truck  Acts  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Jackson's  report 
herewith,  to  which  he  has  been  able  to  attach  counsel's  opinion  on  the  result,  which  only 
-exemplifies  how  much  there  is  "  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

We  have  not  dealt  with  any  cases  of  penal  compensation. 

Mr.  Jackson  (  Wcdlsall)  has  had  a  very  important  prosecutiom  under  the  Truck  Acts 
as  to  which  he  quotes  counsel's  opinion  taken  by  the  Local  Chambers  of  Commerce.     He 
Also  ngtentions  the  following : — 


■•'V 

\ 


This  year  I  took  the  first  prosecution  for  neglect  to  fence  a  circalar  saw. 
judgment  the  Magistrate  (Stipendary)  said  : — 


In  delivering  ^jto«. 


In  this  case  I  have  to  consider  first  of  all  whether  this  circular  saw  ought  to  be  fenced,  and, 
secondly,  whether  injury  to  Harvey  wa^  caused  by  neglect  to  fence.  I  am  certainly  of 
the  opinion  that  a  circular  saw  is  dangerous,  and  it  is  a  difficult  machine  to  fence,  yet 
there  appear  to  b8  many  contrivances  which  would  fence  it  very  fairly  and  adequately. 
I  do  not  say,  or  suggest,  it  was  possible  that  if  the  machine  had  on  any  of  these  guards 
we  are  taking  about,  there  might  then  no  accident  occur.  Accidents  do  occur,  and  will 
occur,  when  you  have  such  dangerous  things  as  a  circular  saw  to  deal  with,  no  matter 
how  well  you  may  try  to  guard  it.  You  must  trust  to  the  skill  of  the  man  who  is 
working  it,  and  he  may  make  a  slip,  or  do  other  things  which,  in  spite  of  a  mechanical 
guard,  may  cause  injury.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  if  any  one  of  these  guards  were 
attached  to  a  circular  saw  there  would  be  very  much  less  risk  of  injury  than  there  is 
now.  The  object  of  having  these  guards  is  to  diminish  the  risk  of  injury.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  say  in  this  case,  but  it  might  possibly  be,  that  if  there  had  been  one  of  these 
guards  on,  the  man,  Harvey,  would  not  have  had  his  thumb  cut.  This  might  possibly 
be  so,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  it  would  have  beeaif 
this  particular  guard  had  been  on.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  have  been  a  guard 
to  go  further  towards  the  wood,  and  I  do  not  see  why  that  guard  should  not  come  down 
to  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top  of  the  wood.  If  that  had  been  done  this 
.  accident  would  not  have  happened. 

A  penalty  of  £5  and  cost  was  imposed. 

In  August,  a  child  of  J  3  lost  his  right  hand  in  some  unfenced  cog-wheels  on  a  brick  machine    Oornvwrnta 
I  had  ordered  these  wheels  to  be  covered.    I  was  instructed  to  make  inquiries  if  proceedings 
under  Section  82  were  desirable,  but  the  firm  upon  learning  of  this  agreed  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  penalty  (£100)  to  the  boy,  as  well  as  his  lawyer's  expenses  (£7),  and  no 
proceedings  were,  therefore,  taken. 

Mr.  Htldttch  {North  Wales)  secured  a  conviction  of  great  importance,  affecting  the 
fencing  of  brick  presses  : — 

The  few  prosecutions  taken  during  the  year  call  for  no  special  comment,  with,  perhaps,  one  BrUth 
exception.  This  was  a  case  for  failing  to  fence  a  brick  press  whereby  a  boy  lost  his  hand 
The  firm  had  been  repeatedly  instructed,  and  every  assistance  given  to  guard  the  presses  but 
nothing  was  done.  The  case  was  stubbornly  contested,  and  much  expert  evidence  brought  in  to 
shew  that  these  machines  could  not  be  successfully  guarded.  After  a  lengthy  hearing,  I  was 
able  to  convince  the  bench  as  to  the  possibility  of  guarding  the  machines  without  in  any  wav 
interfering  with  the  work ;  and  the  firm  was  convicted. 

Mr.  Brothers  (Birmingham),  and  his  colleagues,  have  been  paying  attention  to  the 
prohibition  of  meals  in  certain  places  : — 

The  only  one  of  interest  was  a  prosecution  under  Section  39  of  the  1876  Act.    To  check  an  ^rast 
apparently  growing  tendency  to  disregard  the  prohibition  against  permitting  the  taking  of  food  /^»*^'*y- 
in  brass  casting  and  polishing  shops,  Mr.  Knyvett  directed  visits  to  be  especially  made  to  such 
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to  which  the  notice  applies. 


TRUCK  ACTS. 

Beyond  the  case  referred  to  under  "  Prosecutions  "  at  Walsall,  no  new  features  of 
interest  has  arisen  in  respect  to  these  involved  enactments.  Mr.  Walmsley  is,  however, 
engaged  on  the  subject  in  the  potteries,  having  been  in  conference  with  the  Masters' 
Associations  as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  law,  both  as  to  charges  made  and  their 
proper  publication. 

Mr.  Jackson  {Walsall)  hopes  for  a  diminution  in  deductions  from  wages  : — 

DeductioM,  Where  deductions  for  "  gas,"  &c.,  or  for  fines  are  general,  notices  are  now  affixed,  and  in  the 

latter  case  registers  of  tines  kept.  The  exceptionally  busy  year  experienced  in  Walsall  has 
resulted  in  many  manufacturers  giving  up  the  practice  of  deducting  for  **  shop  room  *'  and 
'*  gas,"  and  it  is  not  likely  that  once  having  been  given  up,  these  deductions  will  again  be 
re-imposed. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Many  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  the  following  reports,  special  reference  being  made 
to  local  sanitary  administration  as  far  as  it  affects  our  duties. 

We  shall  derive  considerable  assistance  from  the  recent  case  of  Tracey  v.  Pretty, 
Ipswich,  which  has  established  our  right  to  require  sanitary  accommodation  of  a  suitable 
and  efficient  character,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  Local  Authorities  to  move  in  the 
matter. 

Industrial  developments  of  an  interesting  character  are  noted  and  described  :  among 
these  will  be  found  a  report  on  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk,  and  the  classification  of 
the  processes  carried  on,  by  Mr.  Brothers. 

The  application  of  the  particulars  clause  to  the  pen  trade  has  occupied  some  time 

*and  attention,  the  methods  of  stating  and  calculating  wages  being  somewhat  involved, 

but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  experienced  no  opposition  fix)m  the  manu&cturers,  who 

showed  themselves  quite  willing  to  conform   to  the  order.      The  satisfikjtory  working 

•  of  a  new  order  or  rule  always  takes  time,  and  this  is  well  understood  by  persons  to 

whom  the  administration  is  entrusted. 

Mr.  Knyvett  {Birmingham)  refers  to  sanitation  and  the  extension  of  the ,  Particulars' 
Clause : — 

loeal  ianita-  It  has  now  been  possible  to  carry  oat  the  inspection  of  workshops  daring  the  past  year,  for 

ti4m,  the  first  time  since  I  have  had  this  district,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  way  has  been 

made  towards  their  improvement,  both  as  regards  cleanliness  and  as  regards  privy  accommodation. 

The  result  of  the  new  system  is  shown  in  the  large  namber  of  notices  of  insanitary  premises, 

sent  daring  the  year  to  the  Local  Aathorities. 

An  anosual  incident  has  ocean  ed,  qaite  at  the  close  of  the  year,  throagh  the  District 
Council  of  one  of  the  country  towns  having  removed  the  only  privy  from  a  large  floor  mill ; 
and,  in  terms  used  daring  their  discussion  on  the  subject,  ^'  left  the  miller  and  i^e  Factory 
Inspector  to  settle  it  between  them.'^*  This  case  presents  some  features  of  possible  future 
interest, 

Ventilation.  Viewing  "the  approaching  visit  and  enquiry  of  the  Committee  on  ventilation,  I   do  not 

propose  to  treat  of  that  subject  in  this  report.  The  existing  situation  seems  to  my  mind 
unsatisfactory  and  to  lack  precision.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  evidence,  or  even  an  opinion  of 
reasonable  definitiveness,  from  any  authority  I  have  consulted,  that  the  dust  arising  from 
metal  polishing,  which  is  the  dust  most  often  met  with  here,  is  seriously  injurious,  or 
sufficiently  so  to  justify  me  in  ordering  the  provision  of  a  fan.  In  cases  where  fens  have  been 
provided,  I  so  often  find  that  the  application  has  been  unscientificially  made.  For  these 
reasons  I  am  much  basing  my  hopes  on  the  Conunittee,  who  will  advise,  when,  and  how,  fens 
are  to  be  ordered  and  applied. 


•  1  have  recently  taken  steps  to  alter  the  views  of  the  Council  as  to  their  irresponsibility.    J.A.R. 
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Mr.    Lewis    (Swansea)    deals    with    the    new    Education    Acts    and    industrial 

conditions :. — 

The  paieing  of  the  number  of  attendances  to  350,  in  each  of  any  fire  yeard,  as  a  qnalification  ^^^^>^*on, 
.  for  full-time  employment  iu  the  ease  of  a  boy  or  girl  between  the  a^es  of  13  and  14  years,  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  available  number  of  qualified  children  Tery  materially  in  certain  parts  of 
the  district.  Bringing  the  qualifying  standard  of  proficiency  under  this  section  into  line  with 
the  bye-laws  of  local  educational  authorities  is,  doubtless,  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
will  help  to  remove  much  misunderstanding,  and  not  a^  little  friction  between  manufacturers 
and  parents  on  the  one  hand,  a^d  school  authorities  on  the  other.  But,  I  understand  that,  in 
virtue  of  their  powers  under  the  Education  Acts,  some  school  boards  have  decided  upon  the 
drastic  measure  of  fixing  Standard  VII.  as  the  qualification  for  exemption  from  attendance, 
and  also  of  declining  to  grant  attendance  certificates  at  all. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  powers  they  will  thus  succeed  in  keeping  most  of  the  children  in 
school  until  they  attain  their  fourteenth  year,  and  make  null  and  void  the  useful  provision  of 
Section  26,  Act  18?  8,  for  children  l)etween  13  and  14,  which  is  mach  valaed  by  parents,  and 
largely  availed  of  by  manufacturers  ;  in  fact,  in  many  parts  of  my  district  from  50  to  75  per 
cent,  of  the  names  in  the  full-time  registers  are  those  of  children  who,  in  the  past,  commenced 
to  work  soon  after  reaching  13  years  of  age,  having  qualified  therefor  by  passing  in  Standard  V. 
or  making  250  attendances  in  each  of  five  years  during  the  period  of  their  school  life.  When 
these  bye-laws  become  better  known  in  the  districts  afi^ected,  and  steps  are  taken  by  the 
educational  authorities  to  enforce  them,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  p  irents  and  employers  will 
bring  pressure  to  bear  with  a  view  to  securing  their  modification,  seeins[  ihat  their  immediate 
effect  will  be  to  seriously  hamper  some  of  the  staple  industries  which  i  re  the  maintenance  of 
large  industrial  communities. 

In  reviewing  the  trade  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  for  the  year  1900,  one  is  faced  ^^«^« 
by  the  fact  that  the  unprecedented  prosperity  which,  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  prevailed 
in  the  coal  trade,  has  undoubtedly  acted  to  the  prejudice  of  some  of  the  industries  whose 
welfare  much  depend  upon  a  regular  supply  of  suitable  fuel  at  steady  prices.  Still,  abnormal 
prices  and  poor  supplies  of  fuel  notwithstanding,  manufacturers  have,  on  the  whole,  had  a 
very  satisfactory  yearns  trading,  and  the  toilers  have  shared  in  the  prosperity.  As  tibe  year 
closed,  the  situation  became,  from  various  causes,  rather  acute  in  a  few  of  the  staple  industciea -» 
of  the  district ;  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  outlook  is  not  very  rosy.  That  there  must  be 
profit  yet  in  these  trades  to  the  enterprising  and  up-to-date  capitalist  is  evident,  for,  although 
one  hears  the  croaking  of  the  pessimist  on  the  one  hand,  the  optimist  is  still  in  the  land,  and 
as  evidence  of  faith  in  the  future  of  the  district,  we  have  new  ventures  being  pioneered  and 
large  extensions  promoted,  in  the  form  of  fresh  coal  sinkings,  expansions  of  already  colossal 
works,  the  erection  of  modern  steel  and  other  smelting  furnaces  and  rolling  plant,  and  further 
developments  by  railway  and  dock  owners  and  controllers  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for 
transport  facilities.  All  this  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  men  who  have,  in  the  past, 
helped  to  make  the  district,  are  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  further  growth,  and  mean  to 
take  full  avail  of  the  geographical  and  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  district  in  the 
combat  for  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy. 

The  relations  between  capital  and  labour  were  marred,  during  the  past  year  by  more  than  JHiputu, 
one  ugly  tuf^sle,  and  the  railway  strike  of  August  last  came  nea^  to  blasting  the  fair  promise  of 
big  returns  with  which  the  year   opened ;    however,    with   the    close    of    the    strike,    the 
.    recuperative  xiciNver.s  of  the  district  were  once  more  exemplified  in  the  marvellously  quick 
return  to  heailli  and  strength  which  followed  this  attack  of  partial  paralysis. 

The  chief  coiiiplaint  at  the  close  of  the  year,  comes  from  the  steel  manufacturers,  who  supply 
tinplate  works  with  biurs ;  by  some  unaccountable  economic  twist,  American  made  bars  are 
being  "  dumped  "  down  at  Swansea,  Cardiff  and  Newport  at  prices  below  Welsh  makers'  prim.e 
cost.  There  are  not  wanting  far-seeing  men  of  good  reputo,  who  prophesy  that  this  importation 
of  steel  from  the  states  has  come  to  say,  unless  the  Welsh  makers  and  their  workmen  can,  by 
combination  and  economy,  produce  at  lower  prices  than  have  hitherto  prevailed  in  this  trade. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  in  the  way  of  trade  changes  has  been  the  amalgamation  of  the  Amalga 
interests  of  the  Dowlais  Iron  Company,  and  the  Patent  Nut  and  Bolt  Company,  Limited,  under  **^*« 
the  style  of  Gucot,  Keen  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The   Nickel  Silver  Works  in  course  of  erection  in  the   Swansea  Valley  for  the  firm  oi  Anew  trade. 
Brunn  . ,  Mond  &  Co.,  are  drawing  towards  completion,  and  the  new  process  for  the  recovery 
of  nickel  from  ore  discovered  by  Dr.  Mond  and  Dr.  Langer  will,  it  is  considered,  mark  a 
distinct  step  onward  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  ores. 

Nettlefolds,  Limited,  have  secured  land  right  on  the  coast  for  the  still  further  development 
of  their  large  steel  and  wire  making  works  in  Monmouthshire. 

The  manufacture  of  ice  and  the  erection  of  cold  storage  facilities  are  growing  apace  at  the    cm  Horage. 
Welsh  ports,  and  the  district  is  fast  becoming  in  these  respects,  not  only  self  supporting,  but  is 
^i'      laying  itself  out  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  large  distributing  centre. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  present  Chinese  disturbance,  tinplate  manufacturers  are  sanguine  Tm  plate. 
in  their  expectations  of  a  boom  in  the  sheet-trade  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  as  a  result 
of  this  demand,  many  of  the  smaller  mills  now  rolling  tinplates  will  be  substituted  by  plant 
suitable  for  the  production  of  large. siza  sheets.  •  -  >. 

The  black  sheet  triMle  of  .t)ie- district  i^  threatened,,  inasmuch  as  the  German  €k>vemment  Black  plate, 
propose  to  increase  the  tariff  on  this  class  of  Imported,  steel,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
exported  from  Swansea  to  Germany. 
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FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS:    ANNUAL  REPORT  pOR   1000. 


Wtreigneri, 


Before  cloBing  my  remarks  under  this  heading,  I  would  refer  to  the  importation  during  the- 
past  year  of  a  large  number  of  Spanish  workmen  into  certain  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  of 
Glamorganshire,  and  of  Italians  into  the  collieries  of  the  Rhondda  Valley  and  the  lead  mines 
of  Cardiganshire.  This  unique  state  of  things  is  attributable  to  the  great  demand  for  labour 
during  the  time  of  industrial  prosperity,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  depletion  of  the  rank» 
of  the  soldiers  of  industry  in  answer  to  the  call  for  militiamen,  army  rt^servists  and  volunteers. 
In  this  connection,  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  migration  of  large  numbem  of  North 
Wales  quarrymen,  who  were  out  of  work  owing  to  the  unfortunate  differences  at  Penrhyn,  to- 
the  collieries  and  kindred  works  of  South  Wales. 


Mhutrial 


Smtitution. 


nmde. 


students. 


SdmUatian. 


Mr.  Arnold  (  Worcester)  has  no  expansion  of  industries  to  record  : — 

During  the  past  year  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  the  principal  industries  affecting  this  district 
have  been  very  fully  occupied,  possibly  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  war  in  South  Africa,, 
but  generally  speaking  owing  to  the  national  prosperity. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  start  any  new  trade,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  likely  to  be- 
made  ;  two  or  three  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  start  a  boot  trade  at  Bromsgrove,  but  it 
has  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  one  factory  now  remains.  Electric  lighting  is  increasing,, 
but  only  very  slowly  ;  it  is  now  complete  at  Herefont,  and  a  company,  I  understand,  has  been 
formed  at  Ross.  The  two  counties,  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire,  may,  however,  be 
looked  on  as  depending  on  agriculture  rather  than  manufacture,  and  especially  is  this  so  in  th& 
case  of  Herefordshire.  I  believe  farms  have  been  remunerative,  and  certainly  the  average  of 
hop  yards  is  increasing.  The  china  works  I  am  glad  to  say  are  busier  than  they  were  in  the 
previous  year,  and  the  two  great  railway  signal  makers  have  been  and  are  exceptionally  busy. 
Now  the  ^'arious  districts  have  been  altered,  the  principal  industries  in  this  one  are,  glove 
making,  carpets,  needles  and  fishing  tackle,  china,  ordinary  genei'al  printing,  building,  the 
.  enamelling  of  tin  and  iron  ware,  and  the  making  and  stamping  of  tin  boxes.  The  two  trades- 
for  which  perhaps  the  two  counties  are  most  famous — sauce  and  cider — only  give  employment 
to  very  few  hands. 

Mr.  Pearson  ( Lincoln)  is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  sanitary  conditions  in 
some  parts  of  his  district. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  some  parts  of  the  district  is  in  a  backward  state,  and  in  one  factory 
I  found  85  females  employed  with  only  one  w.c.  provided  for  their  use.  I  wrote  the  firm 
requesting  that  two  more  be  provided,  and  on  revisiting  shortly  after  found  this  had  been 
complied  with. 

I  have  had  conferences  with  some  of  the  sanitary  ofBcials  and  generally  speaking  find  them  ' 
willing  to  co-operate  with  me. 

Very  few  complaints  have  been  received  re  excessive  hours,  but  on  receipt  of  one  from  a 
young  person  employed  in  a  carpenter's  workshop  in  the  country  district,  I  visited  several,  and 
found  that  young  persons  were  employed  from  6  a.m.  to  4,  5  and  6  p.m.  on  Saturdays  in  nearly 
all  classes  of  workshops,  and  in  many  cases  from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  during  the  week.  I 
instructed  the  occupiers  in  all  cases,  but  some  strongly  protested,  and  one  of  them  stating  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  without  working  the  young  persons  after  hours  occasionally,  giving  as 
an  instance  the  receiving  an  urgent  order  for  a  cof&n.  1  pointed  out  that  the  Act  does  not 
interfere  with  the  employment  of  men,  and  cautioned  him  against  employing  young  persona 
after  legal  hours. 

Mr.  Sedgmck  (Leicester)  has  taken  opportunities  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
fectory  requirements  outside  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty  : — 

The  trades  of  the  district  have  been  fairly  good  during  the  past  year.  Hosiery  manufacturers 
have  especially  benefited  by  the  large  orders  placed  by  the  War  Office  for  knitted  goods  for  the 
use  of  the  army  in  South  Africa. 

On  Friday,  5th  October,  1900, 1  attended,  upon  invitation,  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Class  held  in 
connection  with  the  Leicester  Municipal  Technical  and  Art  Schools,  and  gave  an  address  to  the 
students  on  "  The  Factory  Acts  as  applying  to  Machinery  used  in  the  Shoe  Trade."  I  directed 
my  remarks  to  the  machines  in  use  in  Leicester,  their  action  and  the  dangerous  parts  connected 
therewith.  Between  70  and  80  students  were  present.  At  the  close  of  my  address  a  number  of 
questions  relating  to  machinery,  &c.,  were  asked,  to  which  I  gave  replies.  I  was  pleased  with 
the  deep  interest  taken  by  the  students  in  the  subject  upder  notice.  This  is  the  second  time  I 
have  been  favoured  to  address  this  class  upon  matters  connected  with  the*  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  repeat  my  favourable  report  of  last  year,  with  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  various  local  authorities  in  the  district  on  matters  coming  under  the  heading  of 
sanitation,  &c.  In  Leicester  the  number  of  visits  to  workshops,  including  bakehouses,  by  the 
local  sanitary  officers,  was  602  during  the  year  1900. 


fndustriat 
HKelepment. 


Mr.  Ashworth  {Wolverhampton)  finds  in  his  district  considerable  enterprise  in  the 
production  of  fuel  and  gas,  and  describes  a  new  process  of  tube  making : —  • 

At  the  moment  of  writing  extreme  depression  is  prevalent  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  also 
in  the  manufacture  of  locka.  To  a  very  great  extent  this  is  due  to  the  very  high  price  of  fuel, 
and  is  the  reaction  after  two  or  three  years  of  "  boom."    With  a  view  to  competing  with  coal,  or 
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In  the  first  place  an  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  to  utilise  -waste  furnace  gases.    For  some 
time  past  the  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  type  of  gas  engine  with  the  object  of  utilising  waste 
I  from  iron  furnaces  for  driving  purposes,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  leading  firms  in 


trying  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  by  utilising  other  substances  for  coal,  two  or  three  very 
interesting  experiments  are  being  tried  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wolverhampton, 
which,  if  successful,  must  have  fu^-reaching  effects. 

maiioHonqf 
watte  gttmi, 

the  gas  engine  making  industry.  A  powerful  engine,  to  be  driven  by  waste  furnace  gases,  was 
shown  in  the  recent  Paris  Exhibition,  and  now  Messrs.  Crossley  Bros.,  Ltd.,  have  completed 
tmother  exceptionally  large  engine  of  this  type.  This  engine  has  been  built  for  a  large  f&rm  of 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  very  close  to  Wolverhampton,  and  will  be  used  as  a  blowing 
engine  for  the  furnaces.  To  thus  utilise  the  waste  gases  from  the  furnace  larger  cylinders  than 
usual  are  required,  but  in  most  other  respects  the  engine,  apart  from  its  exceptional  size,  is  laid 
•down  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  ordinary  large  horse-power  gas  engines.  The  engine  is  of 
the  double-cylinder  type,  and  the  gas  cylinders  are  31  ins.  diameter  with  36-in.  stroke,  and 
the  air  cylinders  63  ins.  diameter.  There  are  two  fly-wheels,  each  9  ft.  diameter  and  12  ins. 
wide,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  engine  is  about  100  tons.  So  far  the  full  capacity  of  the 
•engine  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is  estimated  that  with  furnace  gas  it  will  not 
be  less  than  500  horse-power,  and  with  ordinary  gas  it  would  be  capable  of  developing  a  much 
higher  power. 

A  large  scheme  is  being  promoted  to  manufacture  and  supply  cheap  fuel  gas  by  this  system  Mond  gat, 
in  the  Midlands,  and  it  is  expected  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  direction  of  motive  power. 
Experimental  plant  has  been  put  down  at  a  number  of  works  for  driving  by  means  of  this 
Hsheap  form  of  gas.  Those  consumers  who  take  not  less  than  4,000,000  cubic  feet  per  quartei 
are  not  to  be  charged  more  than  ?td,  per  thousand  feet,  and  others  not  more  than  Ad.  Power  to 
-carry  out  the  scheme  is  to  be  sought  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  but  is  likely  to  be 
strongly  opposed  by  the  several  Local  Authorities  affected,  as  it  will  attack  the  monopoly 
idread>  enjoyed  by  these  authorities  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  electricity. 


A  plant  has  just  been  put  down  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fuel  which  is  considered  to  be  a 
rival  to  steam  coal.  The  high  price  of  coal  has  encouraged  a  company,  calling  itself  'The 
Oompreesed  Fuel  Syndicate,  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  patent  briquettes.  These  are 
made  from  fine  slack  or  coal  dust,  and  put  through  a  patent  process. 

A  very  large  scheme  is  gradually  being  developed  for  covering  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Midlands  with  a  network  of  tram  lines,  electrically  equipped,  and  several  large  generating 
stations  are  being  erected  to  produce  the  electricity  required  for  the  traction.  The  wagon 
building  works,  where  electrical  cars  are  being  manufactured,  are  extremely  busy,  and  are 
working  at  high  pressure  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  ;  and  in  connection  with  this,  a  new 
works  of  very  large  size  has  been  erected  near  Wellington,  Salop,  for  the  manufacture  of 
electric  tram  cars.    About  700  workpeople  are  being  employed  at  these  works. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  new  method  of  making  tubes  by  the  Perrin  process,  works 
having  been  erected  for  this  purpose  at  Wednesfield,  near  Wolverhampton.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  invention  will  change  the  whole  character  of  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron,  gas,  water, 
and  steam  tubes,  and  will  largely  affect  the  manufacture  of  steel  tubes  also.  Previously,  in 
the  manufacture  of  tubes,  hollow  shafting,  telegraph  poles,  nuts,  or  any  hollow  bodies,  the 
metal  has  been  first  manufactured  solid,  and  then  converted  into  the  desired  shape  at  an 
expenditure  of  wages,  fuel,  and  loss  of  material.  Briefly,  Perrin's  process,  whilst  manufacturing 
the  metal,  gives  the  desired  shape,  and  completes  the  manufactured  tubes  at  the  same  cost  as 
the  raw  material,  out  of  which  manufacturers  have  previously  made  these  articles.  In  making 
wrought  iron  tubes  by  the  ordinary  pi*ocess  ^^e  heats  have  been  required — two  to  puddle  the 
iron  and  make  the  metal  strip,  and  three  to  make  the  tube  fi*om  that  strip.  In  the  Pendn's 
process,  two  heats  only  are  required  to  make  the  finished  tube,  the  puddled  bar  being  rolled 
straight  into  tube  instead  of  strip.  The  whole  of  the  -costs  of  ordinary  tube  making,  fuel, 
wages,  and  waste  are  saved.  The  process  is  as  follows  : — The  puddled  bar  is  made  up  in  sets 
of  four  to  produce  a  complete  billet,  this  is  then  placed  in  the  welding  furnace.  The  hollow 
billet  is  taken  from  the  furnace  at  a  welding  heat,  passed  through  the  welding  rolls,  and  thei> 
transferred  to  the  stretching  rolls,  resulting  in  the  production  of  the  finished  tube  with  no 
heating  but  the  heat  necessary  for  passing  through  the  welding  rolls. 
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Mr.  Rogers  {Derby)  devotes  mucli  attention  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  his  new 
Strict  and  the  action  of  local  authorities  ;  he  also  sends  interesting  details  of  the 
«np]oyment  of  young  persons  in  the  lace  trade,  a  subject  now  under  consideration  : — 

The  subject  of  ventilation  has  received  caref  al  attention  during  the  year  and  many  improve- 
ments have  been  requested,  but  in  the  absence  of  specific  regulations  in  the  direction  of  fixing 
a  standaj'd,  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  remain  a  reproach  to 
our  factories  and  workshops. 

Most  factory  and  workshop  windows  in  this  district  ar«  arranged  to  open,  but  the  openings 
are  almost  invariably  fixed  so  low  that  they  cannot  be  utilized  in  winter.  It  is  the  greatest 
exception  to  find  any  ventilating  means  besides  windows.  New  works  are  still  being 
constructed  in  the  same  defective  manner.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  architects  have  submitted 
to  me  plans  of  new  factory  buildings,  in  some  instances  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  this 
course  was  required  by  statute.  In  these  cases  steps  are  being  taken  to  proyide  reasonable 
means  of  ventilation.  In  existing  factories  fans  and  proper  inlets  have  been  suggested  in 
large  crowded   workrooms,  and   in   others  "  hopper "  windows  or  Tobin's  tubes  to  prevent 
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draughts,  and  cowls  have  been  requested.  I  think  the  worst  ventilated  workrooms  in  the 
county  are  the  large  weaving  sheds  in  the  Glossop  district,  in  which  no  artificial  humidity  is 
introduced.  Borne  of  these  places,  in  which  hundreds  of  persons  are  employed,  ai*e  absolutely 
without  ventilating  means  (except  doors)  in  the  winter,  when  the  roof  windows  are  closed. 
These  places  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  so-called  unhealthy  steaming  sheds,  wherein 
a  standard  of  air  purity  is  now  enforced.  I  have  urged  the  provision  of  fans  in  these  places, 
and  instructed  that  either  this  must  be  done  or  other  ventilating  arrangements  that  can  be 
utilized  in  cold  weather  adopted.  The  lace  factories,  most  of  which  are  in  modern  buildings, 
are  also  badly  ventilated.  Nothing  but  windows  and  doors  are  provided,  and  the  windows 
are  usually  too  low  to  be  opened  in  winter.  These  factories  work  20  hours  or  longer  every 
day.    The  air  at  night  is  very  offensive. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  emery  wheels  used  in  the  iron  foundries  and  stove  grate  works 
in  this  district,  and  I  have  found  one  of  these  factories  provided  with  a  very  food  system  of 
dust  extraction.  Two  Sturtevant  blo-wers  exhaust  from  the  hoods  over  each  wheel,  and  blow 
the  dust  into  settling  chambers.  The  other  occupiers  I  have  visited  have  been  requested  to 
provide  fans  (or  blowers)  in  connection  with  hoods  strong  enough  to  act  as  guards  in  the  cases 
where  the  top  of  the  wheel  can  be  covered.  In  other  cases,  the  fan  has  to  be  arranged  differently ; 
probably  it  is  best  then  to  exhaust  the  dust  down  an  open  mouth  or  hopper  behind,  and,  if 
possible,  under,  the  wheel.  Much  objection  has  been  raised  on  the  ground  of  cost,  as  in  some 
works  a  separate  fan  has  to  be  fitted  to  every  pair  of  wheels,  and  occasionally  to  single  wheels. 
One  occupier  recently  complained  that  the  fan  and  guard  **  would  cost  as  much  as  the  machine 
itflelf.'^ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  makers  of  emery  wheels  and  other  grinding  and  polishing 
machines  do  not  provide  hoods  and  fans  in  connection  with  them,  as  do  the  makers  of  boot 
machinery.  The  difficulty,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  latter  case,  is  that  emery  wheels,  &c^ 
are  frequently  used  for  top  as  well  as  side  and  front  grinding  ;  but  this  difficulty  could  be 
overcome  by  maJiing  some  wheels  with  covers,  ^.,  and  others  without,  but  with  a  fan 
acting  from  the  back  as  described  above. 

Fans  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  card  rooms  and  gassing  rooms  of  cotton  factories,  but  in 
most  of  these  places  the  &n8  have  been  of  greatly  diminished  value  through  the  absence  of 
proper  air  inlets.  In  many  of  the  rooms  there  were  no  inlets  besides  windows,  which  are 
closed  every  cold  day,  and  openings  were  sometimes  so  fixed  as  to  cause  the  air  to  pass  straight 
to  the  taix  without  diffusing  to  the  body  of  the  room.  In  gassing  rooms,  I  have  frequently 
found  one  or  two  24  in.  fans  working,  and  only  J  or  2  sq.  ft.  of  inlet  area,  when  that  area 
should  have  been  from  4  to  8  sq.  ft.  to  ensure  proper  working  of  the  fans.  It  has  been  some- 
what difficult  to  persuade  occupiers  that  fans  cannot  work  efficiently  unless  they  are  allowed 
to  draw  an  adequate  supply  of  air  into  the  rooma  in  which  they  act.  For  the  usual  open-blade 
fan  with  curved  ends,  inlets  into  the  room  should  be  provided  of  a  total  area  about  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  fan's  diameter. 

The  provision  of  fans  has  been  suggested  in  several  dye  works  and  laundries  to  absorb  steam. 
The  only  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  free  steam  arising  from  vessels  that  cannot  be 
closely  hooded  is  to  absorb  it  by  drawing  or  blowing  into  the  room  warm  dry  air,  with  the 
addition,  in  the  latter  case,  of  extracting  appliances  or  roof  openings.  Any  attempt  to  exhaust 
by  cowls  or  fans  is  bound  to  be  ineffective  in  the  cold  weather,  unless  adequate  means  are 
provided  for  warming  the  air  rushing  in  to  replace  that  exhausted.  Additional  steam  is 
obvioudy  produced  by  the  'old  methods  of  simple  extraction,  that  introduce  cold  air  from 
outside  which  cannot  bear  the.  same  amount  of  moisture  as  the  tvarmer  air  inside  the  room. 

Last  year  I  sent  full  lists  of  the  registered  workshops  to  all  the  sanitary  authorities  in  the 
district,  and  to  many  of  them  lists  of  factories  were  forwarded  as  well.  Circulars  of  explanation 
were  ateo  forwarded,  and  requests  made  that  registers  should  be  set  up  and  additions  notified 
to  me.  1  have  had  interviews-  with  nearly  all  the  clerks  to  the  various  Councils  and  with 
many  of  the  medical  officers  of  health*  No  notices  of  workshops,  under  Section  3  (3)  of  the 
1891  Act  have  reached  me,  though  I  have  notified  the  various  authorities  of  260  new  workshops 
during  the  year,  in  addition  to  sending  them  particulars  of  the  works  at  first  on  the  registers. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  very  little  independent  work  under  the  Factory  Acts 
appears  to  be  done  in  this  district  by  the  sanitary  authorities.  In  Derby  Borough  nothing  has 
been  done  besides  acting  upon  our  references,  and  this  has  apparently  been  the  case  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  signs  of  a  change,  however.  The  numerous  references 
of  sanitary  and  other  defects  (125  during  the  year),  and  the  repeated  interviews  I  have  had 
with  the  local  officials,  seem  to  be  taking  effect,  and  several  authorities  are  now  setting  up 
registers.  I  have  conferred  with  Dr.  Barwise,  the  county  medical  officer  of  health,  upon  this 
subject,  and  he  has  been  good  enough  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  sanitary  committee  of 
the  County  Council,  with  me  result  that  a  formal  circular  of  explanation  and  admonition  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  local  Councils.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  next  year  that  the  regulations 
aro  being  administered  by  these  Councils.  The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Derby  Borough 
tolls  me  he  expects  to  get  another  sanituy  inspector  very  shortly  and  then  routine  inspection 
will  be  commenced.  The  borough  surveyor  has  recently  undertaken  to  get  all  the  large 
factories  surveyed  for  fire  escape  purposes. 

The  present  haphazard  system  of  inspection  by  reference  is,  I  venture  to  suggest,  most 
inefficient,  and  it  is  open  to  considerable  doubt  whether  the  transfer  of  sanitary  responsibilities 
in  workshops  to  the  local  authorities  has  saved  the  department  much  time,  except  in  certain 
large  towns,  none  of  which  are  in  my  present  district.  In  most  places  of  which  I  have  had 
'  experience,  the  only  sanitary  inspection  done  in  workshops  is  done  by  us  at  our  visits  for 
other  purposes,  and  as  th^ee  '^  other  purposes,*Mf  carried  out  properly,  require  all  our  time^ 
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sanitary  matters,  for  which  we  are  not  directly  responsible,  have  to  take  a  subordinate  place. 
As  yon  are  aware,  we  have  also,  in  most  districts,  had  to  cause  the  enforcement  of  the  important 
fire  escape  regulations  of  recent  Acts,  which  have  been  utterly  ignored  by  sanitary  authorities 
until  our  references  have  reached  them.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  Local 
Oovemment  Board  do  not  require  the  officials  of  sanitary  authorities  to  report  annually  their 
action  under  the  Factory  Acts,  though  such  reports  are  required  on  other  subjects.  At  present 
our  information  on  the  point  is  most  incomplete. 

I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  Special  Exception  under  Lae^  u»rki^ 
Section  44  of  the  1878  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  which  applies  only  to  lace  factories.    This  JP«^  ^<^- 
Special  Exception  allows  male  young  persons  over  16  years  of  age  to  work  nine  actual  hours    "'** 
any  time  between  4  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  the  only  restriction  being  that  the  boys  must  not  be 
employed  on  the  same  day  both  before  and  after  the  ordinary ''  period  of  employment "  in  the 
factory,  and  if  they  are  employed  after  that  period  at  night  they  must  not  work  before  it  next 
morning.    It  is,  therefore,  apparently  legal  to  keep  young  persons  of  16  in  and   about  the 
&ctory  every  day  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  or  from  4  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  according  as  6  to  6  or  7  to  7 
is  the  *•  period  of  employment.*'    Young  persons  of  16  and  17  are  frequently  found  working 
after  hours,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove  they  have  worked  more  than  nine  hours. 
Probably  the  daily  allowance  of  actual  work  is  not  often  exceeded,  but,  apart  from  the  difficulty 
of  administration,  the  great  objection  to  the  exception  is  that  its  provisions  permit  young 
persons  to  be  kept  on  duty,  though  not  actually  working,  for  injuriously  long  hours — ^much 
longer  than  those  of  the  men  workers. 

Lace  machines  usually  run  continuously  from  4  a.m.  to  midnight,  with  only  ^-hour  to^-hour 
break  about  midday,  and  two  sets  of  men  are  employed.  The  shifts  in  this  county  are  usually 
4  a.m.  to  9  a.m.,  9  to  1, 1  to  6,  and  6  to  12.  The  two  sets  take  the  1st  and  3rd  and  2nd  and 
4th  shifts  respectively,  and  sets  are  changed  weekly.  In  some  of  the  larger  factories  the  16  year 
old  boys  work  in  sets  like  the  men,  the  first  set  finishing  at  5  p.m.  and  the  second  at  10  p.m., 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Special  Exception.  Meals  are  taken,  as  best  they 
can  be,  in  the  factory  while  the  machines  are  working.  The  midday  stoppage  is  for  oiling,  dbc, 
and  not  for  meals.  Contrary  to  the  practice  in  other  textile  trades,  the  actual  lace  niaking 
machines  are  tended  by  men  only,  who  do  not  need  assistance  during  ordinary  work.  One  man 
attends  each  machine.  The  duty  of  the  women  and  young  persons  is  solely  preparatory,  i.e., 
winding,  Ac,  and  finishing,  nearly  all  of  which  can  be  done  during  ordinary  hours.  Very  few 
children  are  employed.  When  the  yam  in  a  machine  is  exhausted,  a  stoppage  of  about  two 
hours  takes  place  for  the  removal  of  the  empty  bobbins  and  the  threading  of  new  full  ones  into 
the  moveable  carriages  of  the  machine.  For  most  kinds  of  work  this  occurs  about  once  a  day. 
The  threading  is  done  by  boys,  and  as  the  time  of  a  machine's  run  cannot  be  exactly  computed, 
it  follows  that  some  of  this  work  has  to  be  done  at  night,  or  the  machine  be  stopped  till  morning 
in  some  cases:  The  necessity  for  this  would  be  largely  obviated  by  having  duplicate  "  carriages," 
but  the  cost  is  so  high  (£130  to  £160  per  machine)  that  only  very  few  firms  have  them.  Many 
of  the  large  factories  work  continuously  night  and  day,  and  so  are  compelled  to  keep  a  staff  of 
threaders  over  18  years  old.     Most  places  have  one  or  more  of  these  youths. 

There  are  comparatively  few  young  persons  working  under  the  Spedal  Exception  in 
Derbyshire.  The  number  is,  I  believe,  about  fifty,  and  they  are  employed  in  only  twenty  to 
thirty  factories  out  of  a  registered  total  of  150  places.  The  work  they  do  is  undoubtedly  boys' 
work,  and  different  piece-work  prices  are  paid  for  night  work  to  the  older  youths.  I  am  assured 
that  a  smart  boy  of  15,  after  two  years'  experience,  can  do  threading  as  quickly  and  well  as  a 
man.  No  serious  inconvenience  would,  la  my  opinion,  be  caused  by  altering  the  conditions  of 
'the  exception  in  order  to  render  possible  some  check  on  the  actual  hours  worked.  Probably, 
in  addition  to  the  existing  restrictions,  a  provision  allowing  employment  only  in  two  specified 
shifts  a  day  (neither  to  exceed  five  hours),  with  intervals  between  each  shift,  would  meet  the 
case. 


Mr.  Jackson   (Walsall)   refers   to    the   amount  of   time  devoted  to  War   Office 
contractors^  works  and  also  to  sanitation,  and  other  points  to  which  his  attention  has  been  - 
directed : — 

During  the  year  110  works  have  been  engaged  upon  War  Office  Contracts  for  a  long  or  short   War  Office 
period ;  while  so  engaged,  monthly  visits  have  been  paid  to  them,  in  accordance  with  your  amtracti. 
Circular  Letter  of  February  22nd,  1900;    at  several  of  these  works  it  was  found  that  the 
limits  allowed  to  them  were  been  exceeded,  and  thus  (as  instructed  by  your  Circular  Letter  of 
March  12th,  1900)  weekly  visits  have  been  paid  to  them  until  the  irregularities  had  ceased.    In 
all  605  special  visits  were  paid  to  these  works. 

Notices  of  new  workshops  and  of  removals,  have  been  received  from  the  following  Local  Sanitation, 
Authorities : — ^Walsall,  West  Bromwioh^  and  Handsworth.    If  complaints  have  been  made  to  any 
of  the  Local  Authorities,  I  have  always  found  that  st^ps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  what  was 
complained  of. 

On  27th  October,  the  Local  Authorities  at  Wiilsall,  informed  me  that  there  was  a  case  of 
scarlet  fever  in  a  house  where  a  tailor's  workshop  was  situated.  The  workshop  was  promptly 
closed,  and  not  allowed  to  be  re-opened  until  after  the  patient  had  recovered,  and  the  house 
thoroughly  fumigated  and  disinfected. 


I  do  not  know  of  a  single  half-timer  at  work  in  this  district 

No  license  for  the  employment  of  a  child  aii  a  theatre,  &c.  has  been  received  by  mo  during 
the  year. 
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The  raising  of  the  nnmber  of  attendances  required  for  the  exemption  of  a  child  of  13  from 
school  will  canse  a  nxarked  change  in  this  district.  The  general  age  for  exemption  now  is  12 ; 
in  West  Bromwich  it  is  13,  bnt  is  to  be  raised  to  14,  and  then  all  the  troublesome  school 
certificates  will  be  done  away  with.  The  uniform  raising  of  the  age  for  total  exemption 
from  school  to  13  (so  as  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  age  limit  for  employment  Under  th» 
Factory  Acts)  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  as  is  also  the  simplification  of  the  certificates  of 
exemption. 

O^itworkers.  rj^^  employers  of  outworkers,  except  in  a  few  notable  cases,  do  not  forward  lists  until  the^ 

are  reminded  that  their  neglect  to  do  so  makes  them  liable  to  penalty  ;  even  then,  some  do  not 
send-  until  a  second  or  third  application  has  been  made. 

3rade,  Trade  throughout  the  iron  industries  has  been  very  good,  but  the  great  feature  of  the  year 

has  been  the  phenomenal  rush  of  orders  for  the  harness  trade  generally  for  the  supply  of  war 
material.  Thoughout  the  year,  but  gradually  falling  off  to  its  close,  all  the  trade  have  been 
working  at  high  pressure — the  home  trade  has  been  practically  paralysed  by  high  prices  and 
delayed  deliveries.  The  latitude  allowed  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
young  persons  on  War  Office  contracts  has  not,  in  the  majority  of  caaes,  been  abused  ;  but  there 
are  always  those  who  take  a  yard  if  you  give  them  an  inch,  and  cases  of  excessive  overtime 
have  undoubtedly  occurred. 

Nothing  could  have  more  clearly  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Acts 
than  the  experience  gained  by  both  masters  and  workpeople  during  the  recent  War  Office 
rush.  The  two  hours  allowed  were  not  long  maintained.  Very  soon  it  was  found  that  if 
work  was  continued  untill  10  p.m.,  those  who  stayed  late  did  not  come  until  9  or  10  next 
morning,  and  before  the  end  the  general  opinion  of  the  masters  was  ^'  that  the^e  is  nothing  in 
overtime." 

Mr,  Parkes  {Nottingham)  writes  hopefully  as  to  overtaking  the  work  ahead  of  him 
in  his  new  district : — 

^<"'*«  There  is  now  no  reason  why  all  the  factories  and  workshops  in  this  county  should  not  be 

visited  at  least  once  a  year,  and  I  hope,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  report  that  this  has  been  done. 
None  of  the  works  under  Special  Rules  have  been  visited  four  times,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
have  been  visited  twice  or  three  times  during  the  past  year  ;  and  in  this  respect  also  1  confidently 
expect  to  be  able  to  visit  most,  if  not  all,  Special  Rule  works  four  times  annually. 

SanUaitian,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  sanitary  matters  have  received  careful  attention.    Thirty-seven, 

complaints  have  been  made  to  local  authorities  during  the  year  ;  of  these  18  are  remedied  and 
the  remainder  are  in  hand.  In  the  city  of  Nottingham  certain  Inspectors  are  specially  deputed 
to  attend  to  sanitary  matters  in  factories  and  workshope,  with  very  beneficial  results. 

Mr.   T.   0.  Edwards  {i'ardiff)  remarks  on  local   sanitary  vigilance,  and  speaks 
fitvourably  of  work  in  tin-plate  &ctories : — 

SanUatim.  I  have  again  to  report  that  inspection  of  workshops  by  the  ]ocal  anthorities  c:m  be  summed 

up  in  *' general  inspection  and  attention  to  complaiiihs."  The  onlj'  two  exceptionft  are  Carliff 
and  Carry,  where  there  is  co-operation  between  the  local  and  Home  Office  authorities.  The 
following  shows  the  work  of  the  Cardiff  Inspector,  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  workshop 
and  shop  inspection : — 

Visits  to  workshops  in  1900         2,121 

Nuisances  abated  in  workshops  in  1900 496 

Tin  plate.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  I  visited  all  the  works  in  this  section  of  the  district,  with 

a  view  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  ^  zinc  chloride  flux  '*  for  palm  oil,  and  of 
*'  pink  meal  "  for  bran  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  I  questioned  the  workers  individually 
in  each  factory,  and  wherever  I  met  with  a  possible  case  I  followed  it  up  by  an  interview  with 
the  medical  man  ;  but  I  did  not  meet  with  even  a  single  case  where  the  worker  suffered  fron^ 
the  result  of  employment.  I  also  visited  a  zinc  chloride  factory  ;  there  the  men  all  informed 
me  that  they  considered  their  work  healthy. 

Mr,    HUditch    {North    Wales)    notes    an     awakened    interest    among    the    local 
authorities : — 

Local       ^  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  local  authorities  in  nearly  all  the   towns   are   paying  more 

anthorUi^^  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops  than  was  formerly  done.    Attention  is  alsa 

given  to  the  matter  of  sanitary  conveniences  in  factories  when  complaint  ib  made.  With  the 
exception  of  brickworks,  the  sanitary  conveniences  are  generally  fairly  satisfactory.  With 
reference  to  the  brickworks,  the  conveniences  are  of  a  most  primitive  kind,  and  are  generally 
found  in  a  very  dirty  condition.    I  intend  taking  up  this  matter  especially  this  year. 

OmplaintM,  One  complaint  only  has  been  received  in  connection  with  a  factory  during  the  year.    This 

was  as  to  the  use  of  benzine  in  a  laundry.  The  complaint  was  that  the  spirit  was  not  used 
in  a  separate  building.  On  investigation  I  found  that  the  quantity  used  and  stored  at 
one  lime  never  exceeded  a  pint  or  thereabout,  which  was  obtained  from  a  local  oil  store  as 
required. 
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One  large  works  is  now  in  coarse  of  construction  for  the  production  of  a  special  steel  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  water  tubes  for  boilers  of  the  Belleville  type.  I  understand  that  the 
firm  also  intend  putting  down  plant  for  the  drawing  of  the  tubes  and  manufacture  of  the 
boiler. 

The  most  important  engineering  works  in  the  district  have  extended  their  works  considerably 
during  the  year.  The  whole  plant,  including  cranes,  is  electrically  driven.  A  large  clothing 
factory  has  also  laid  down  plant  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Trade  has  been  good  generally  through  the  year,  but  in  some  of  the  brick  and  terra-cotta 
works  trade  seems  to  be  falling  off  during  the  last  few  months.  This  is  said  to  be  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  high  price  of  fuel. 

Plant  for  generation  of  electricity  is  being  put  down  in  many  of  the  towns  of  the  district, 
the  occupiers  in  most  instances  being  the  local  authorities. 

Having  regard  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  for  the  generation  of  the  electric 
current  by  water  power,  it  seems  strange  that  the  rural  district  authorities  and  others  fail  to 
utilise  this  enormous  energy  that  is  daily  running  waste. 

Mr.  Clark  (  Wolverhampton)  speaks  well  of  the  conditions  under  which  some  of  the 
trades  in  his  new  sphere  are  carried  on  : — 

I  have  noticed  an  entire  absence  of  ^'  half-time  "  labour  in  this  class  of  workshop,  which  I 
think  is  largely  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  local  School  Boards,  who  do  what  they  can  to 
discourage  half-time  attendance  at  school.  Boys  and  girls  are  to  be  found  commencing  work 
as  soon  as  they  are  13,  and  some  care  is  required  to  see  that  they  are  eligible  for  employment 
at  that  age. 

A  large  number  of  women  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of- nails  and  chains,  and  they  are 
mostly  in  the  small  workshops.  A  large  proportion  of  these  women  work  independently,  i.e., 
paying  rent  for  their  shop  or  their  stand,  and  buying  and  selling  their  own  material,  but  as  a 
rule  conforming  to  the  Factory  Act  period  of  employment. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Particulars  Clause  is  on  the  whole  well  observed  in 
the  chain  workshops  that  have  come  under  my  notice.  The  few  irregularities  that  I  have  met 
with  have  been  of  a  technical  nature,  involving  no  grievance  on  the  part  of  employees  against 
employer.  The  rate  of  remuneration  in  chain  works  is  almost  entirely  based  upon  the  Union 
price  list,  a  copy  of  which  every  workman  has  in  his  possession,  or  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of. 

Occupiers  have  promptly  supplied  the  particulars,  where  deficient,  upon  the  necessity  of 
doing  so  being  pointed  out  to  them. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  serious  breach  of  the  Particulars  Clause  in  any  of  the  lock,  latch, 
and  key  works ;  the  prices  and  particulars  being  usually  given  to  the  piece  workers  in  some 
suitable  form  at  the  time  of  giving  out  the  order.  This  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  what 
has  occasionally  been  a  grievance  in  the  past,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  bargaining  about  the  price 
after  the  work  has  actually  been  done. 


InduMtrial 


NdUand 
ehain  trade 
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Mr.  Brothers  {Birmingham)  contributes  a  special  report  on  artificial  silk,  and  a  note 
on  sanitation  : — 

The  title  of  the  firm  at  Wolston,  near  Coventry,  is  now  "  The  New  Artificial  Silk  Co.,  Ltd.,"  ArtijuHal 
not  the  •*  Artificial  Silk  Weaving  Co."    No  weaving  is  done  there  at  present.  *'^*" 


The  Process. — I  have  divided  the  whole  process  into  eight  operations. 

Cotton  waste  is  bought  already  bleached  and  freed  from  seed  and  grease  ;  it  is  sorted  by 
hand  on  arrival  to  throw  out  all  grease-stained  bits,  and  is  then  dried  at  110^  F. 


/.  Pre- 
liminary. 

The  cotton,  which  contains  less  than  1  per  cent,  moisture,  is  put  into  earthenware  jars  2,  NltratUm, 
{1  kilo  in  each  jar)  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids ;  the  temperature  is  kept 
uniform  and  low  to  prevent  formation  of  highly-nitrated  compounds.  After  six  hours  the 
nitro-cellulose  formed  is  pressed  into  a  hard  cake  to  remove  the  acid  liquid  ;  the  pressed  cake 
is  next  roughly  broken  by  hand,  and  washed  mechanically  till  free  from  acid.  The  washed 
nitro-cellulose  is  then  dried  in  a  hydro-extractor,  which  leaves  about  28  per  cent  of  moisture. 

The  dried  material  is  put  into  a  drum  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  ;  it  dissolves  to  a  5.  aUodim 
liquid  stiffer  than  treacle,  which  is  next  forced  through  a  filter  by  air  pressure  to  ensure  a  ^^'"• 
perfectly  clear  liquid.    The  clear  collodion  solution  is  now  ready  for  the  production  of 
artificial  silk. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  operation  by  the  company.  The  clear  solution  is  forced  under  <•  ginning. 
300  to  400  lbs.  pressure  to  the  silkworm  machine  which  ** spins"  the  silken  filament,  the 
sticky  liquid  being  ejected  through  glass  jets  with  orifices  yi^  of  an  inch  or  ^^mm.  in 
diameter.  The  room  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  72^  F.,  so  that  the  ether  evaporates 
readily,  and  the  collodion  on  its  passage  from  the  jet  to  the  bobbin,  a  distance  of  2  ft.  9  in.,  is 
solidified ;  the  filaments  from  several  nozzles  meet  together  and  are  wound  as  an  untwisted 
thread  upon  a  bobbin. 
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5.  7\aUtiM^. 


6,  JUdingt 


7.  De-nitrO' 
tion. 


S.  Grading. 


The  bobbins  are  next  unwound  on  a  twisting  machine,  which  strands  the  several  fibres  into 
a  twisted  thread  that  is  rewound  on  to  a  bobbin. 

The  spun,  or  twisted,  silk  thread  is  reeled  off  the  bobbins  on  to  reels  forming  skeins  similar 
to  ordinary  silk  skeins. 

The  material,  being  nitrocellulose,  is  highly  inflammable,  and  the  skein  is  next  treated  with 
calcium  sulphydrate  solution,  by  which,  it  is  said,  the  nitro  subs^titution  product  is  re-converted 
into  cellulose.  This  treatment  is  followed  by  a  wash,  next  by  a  weak  chlorine  bleach,  and 
finally  by  another  wash,  after  which  the  skeins  are  dried. 

The  dry  skeins  are  graded  as  to  size  of  thread  by  *'  dramming,*'  ue.y  by  weighing  each  skein  ; 
and  skeins  of  like  fineness  are  put  together  into  bundles. 

This  completes  the  operations  carried  on  by  the  company,  the  bundles  being  sent  to  the  dyer 
or  weaver.  Several  of  the  processes  are  characteristic  rather  of  a  chemical  works  than  of  a 
textile  factory,  being  similar  to  the  manufacture  of  collodion  and  of  gun-cotton.  No.  4  has  been 
called  spinning  probably  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spinning  of  its  thread  by  the  silkworm, 
but  instead  of  one  twin  filament  only  being  wound  by  the  worm  into  a  cocoon,  a  number  of 
filaments,  16  or  more,  meet  together  immediately  after  formation,  and  are  wound  together  on  to 
a  bobbin. 

Operation  No.  4  is  a  combination  of  the  preparatory  process  of  silk-winding,  in  which  the 
twin  filaments  from  several  cocoons  are  wound  off  together  on  to  reels,  and  the  subsequent 
initial  spinning  process  of  winding  the  raw  silk  skein  on  to  bobbins ;  the  spinning  operations 
thus  resolve  themselves  into  :— 

"  Winding  "  the  raw  silk  fibre,  and 

^*  Throwing,*'  which  includes  doubling,  twisting,  and  reeling. 


ChiUhm. 
IssttiUt. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Edwards  {Swansea)  : — 

There  are  no  half-timers  in  this  district,  though  a  considerable  number  of  privileged  young 
persons  of  13  years  of  age  are  employed. 

It  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  rural  parts  of  Wales  that  textile  factories  abound.  This  is, 
of  course,  owing  to  the  physical  contour  of  the  country — a  hilly  one  with  an  abundance  of 
mountain  streams,  which  give  the  necessary  water-power.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
large  towns  of  England,  where  the  introduction  of  steam  centralized  the  factories,  and  which 
caused  large  towns  to  spring  up  around  them.  These  rural  industries  seem  to  be  reviving  in 
Wales,  as  shown  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  power-looms  used,  together  with 
higher  technical  skill,  in  improved  patterns,  and  in  better  quality  of  fabric. 


The  end  of  the  year  finds  some  points  for  settlement  still  outstandings,  but  they  have 
all  been  under  consideration,  and  ought  not  to  tarry  with  us  much  longer. 


I  have,  etc., 

J.  A.  REDGRAVE. 
H,M.  Superintending  Inspector  of  Factories. 


H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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REPORT   OF  THE  SUPERnrrENDING  INSPECTOR. 


March,  1900. 
Sir, 

The  past  year  has  been,  in  the  way  of  trade,  somewhat  unusual,  for  whilst  everyone 
having  any  connection  with  iron  and  steel  has  been  pressed  with  an  overwhelming 
demand,  the  textile  industries  have  been  greatly  in  arrear  of  ordinary  years,  and  especially 
has  this  been  so  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Circular  saws  still  cause  a  large  number  of  accidents,  but  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  workers  to  use  the  guards  provided.  Various  reasons  are  stated,  the  chief 
Sfing  that  the  sawyer  cannot  see  the  run  of  his  saw.  In  nearly  all  cases  guards  are 
provided,  though  rarely  in  position. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  accidents  from  flying  shuttles  have  decreased.  In  cases  where 
an  accident  has  occurred  owing  to  the  loom  being  unguarded  legal  proceedings  have  been 
taken. 

Commander  Smith  (Sheffield). — It  will  be  recognised  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  time 
Ib  spent,  not  only  by  the  District  Inspectors  bat  also  by  the  Superintending  Inspectors,  in  looking 
over  and  initialing  the  large  numbers  of  accident  reports.  Further  and  heavy  labour  falls  upon 
the  District  Clerks,  and  finally  on  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Home  Office,  in  dealing 
T^ith  these  reports.  With  all  deference  I  would  submit  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  any  good  results  follow  which  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
work  of  this  kind.  I  would  further  submit  that  a  wrong  impression  is  conveyed  by  the 
statistics  as  now  presented.  Large  numbers  of  the  accidents  reported  as  being  factory  accidents, 
and  conveying  the  idea  that  they  are  caused  by  machinery  or  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  work 
in  factories,  can  hardly  be  so  classed.  I  have  looked  over  the  list  of  accidents  sent  out  from 
this  office  during  the  month  of  December,  1900,  numbering  217.  After  looking  carefully  into 
each  of  these  casualities,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  163  of  them,  so  far  as  the  legal  powers 
given  us  under  the  Factory  Act  are  concerned,  we  have  absolutely  no  jurisdiction.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  in  detail  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  but  I  take  a  few  samples : — 

Caught  by  a  shovel. 

Screw-jack  fell  over  wheels, 

Crowbar  dropped  on  foot. 

Bar  slipped, 

Fell  over  a  wheel, 

Fall  of  a  56  lbs.  weight, 

Crushed  between  two  casks. 

Fell  over  a  barrow, 

Fall  of  a  brick  from  a  stack, 

Fall  of  a  plank, 

Fall  of  a  cart  shaft. 

Fell  over  another  boy*s  wooden  leg, 

Fell  in  descending  from  the  roof  of  a  coach, 

Fell  against  a  smithes  anvil. 

Bit  of  hot  coke  in  boot, 

Stumbled  over  a  floor-plate, 

Caught  by  wood  packing, 

Fell  inio  a  cellar. 
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Although  metal-grinding  is  carried  on  in  works  other  than  cntlery  work?,  a  grinder  in 
Sheffield  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  man  grinding  in  some  branch  of  the  cntlery  trades. 
The  process  has  been  described  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Dangerons  Trades  Committee,  and 
certain  recommendations  were  made,  the  one  meeting  with  the  greatest  amonnt  of  local 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers  being  '*  Recommendation  No.  13,"  relating  to  the 
'*  safety  area  '*  in  front  of  the  stone.  The  records  at  the  Home  Office  show  that  this  opposition 
was  not  shared  by  the  workmen.  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  present  prescribed  area  is 
insufficient,  and  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  workers  the  secnrity  to  life  and  limb  or  the 
freedom  from  unnecessary  injary  to  health  intended  by  the  Factory  Act  of  1895.  Since  the 
middle  of  February,  189C5,  seventy-one  accidents  from  the  breakage  of  grindstones  have  been 
reported  to  me.  A  careful  investigation  has  been  made  in  each  case,  and  a  record  kept  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  various  fragments  have  flown,  with  other  details.  These  records 
will  be  available  should  they  hereafter  be  required.  I  will,  however,  mention  one  case.  On 
January  11th,  1901,  a  4  feet  11  inch  stone,  intended  to  be  used  for  file-grinding,  broke  in  three 
large  fragments  and  a  few  smaller  ones.  Two  large  sections  flew  directly  forward— one  into 
the  yard,  the  other  struck  and  knocked  to  pieces  the  masonry  of  the  fireplace,  which  was 
almost  immediately  in  front  of  the  stone.  Another  section  fell  into  the  trough.  The  fireplace 
has  siilee  been  built  up  as  it  was  before.  The  stone  had  been  ^*  raced,"  but  luid  never  been  run 
for  the  purpose  of  grinding.  It  had  only  revolved  for  a  few  minutes,  and  had  not  reached  its 
full  speed.  It  had  stood  in  the  yard  outside  for  about  nine  months,  where  doubtless  it  had 
absorbed  moisture,  which  probably  lodged  in  any  crack  or  flaw  that  happened  to  exist.  There 
was  a  very  heavy  frost  just  before  the  breakage,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mishap  waa 
caused  by  expansion  due  to  freezing  of  any  water  within  the  stone.  By  good  fortune  there 
happened  to  be  no  workers  near  the  fireplace  at  the  time,  or  unquestionably  they  would  have 
been  killed. 

I  would  very  strongly  recommend  that  Section  23  of  the  Act  of  1895  should  also  apply  to 
factories  other  than  tenement  foctories  in  which  cutlery-grinding  is  carried  on.  In  some  works- 
— as  it  happens  not  many— cutlery-grinding  is  done,  to  a  large  extent,  under  conditions 
identically  and  precisely  the  same  as  those  existing  in  a  tenement  factory  ;  but  as  the  law  now 
stands  important  regulations  apply  to  the  one  but  not  to  the  other. 

Grinding  hulls,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  no  glazed  windows,  and  on  this  account  have-^ 
under  Section  33,  Schedule  A — ^been  exempted  from  periodical  limewashing.  As  a  rule,  these 
places  are  in  a  very  dirty  condition,  accumulations  of  mud  and  dust  being  found  upon  the 
walls.  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  periodically  limewashed.  In  some  places 
this  is  already  done.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  limewash  would  long  retain  its  colour,  but  the 
mere  fact  of  limewashing  would  secure  that  the  walls  were  swept  down  and  cleaned  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  the  purifying  effects  of  the  lime  would  be  beneficial.  In  opposition  to  thi& 
suggestion  it  would  probably  be  said  that  limewash  would  produce  a  certain  light  prejudicial 
to  efficient  work.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  limewash  does  not  necessarily  mean  whitewash* 
The  lime  could  be  coloured,  as  is  done  in  burnishing  shops  in  the  electro-plate  trade,  where  the 
same  objection  is  raised. 

The  safety  appliances  required  by  the  Special  Rules  for  bottling  aerated  waters  may  possibly 
be  consideiied  under  the  heading  of  '^  fencing.*'  Having  noticed  in  the  papers  that  a  girl 
employed  by  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  aerated  water  manufacturers  in  London  was  caught  in 
the  neck  by  the  bursting  of  a  syphon,  and  died  before  reaching  the  hospital — the  fragments  of 
glass  inflicting  such  injury  notwithstanding  that  she  was  wearing  a  mask  at  the  time — I  have 
been  led  to  consider  how  such  a  mishap  could  be  avoided,  and  have  suggested  that  a  leathern 
flap  should  be  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  mask,  and  hung  loosely,  the  length  being  about 
five  or  six  inches.  This  has  been  done  in  several  works.  I  have  made  numerous  enquiries,, 
and  find  that  the  mask  in  this  form  is  readily  worn.  It  has  not  been  put  to  any  practical  test, 
but  when  in  use  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that  an  accident  such  as  has  been  referred  to  above 
could  occur.  A  good  guard,  known  as  the  ^  Shoulder  '*  face  mask,  made  by  Sidney  Bros.,, 
London,  would  answer  &e  same  purpose. 

Section  82  of  the  Act  of  1878.  This  section  formerly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector  a 
powerful  lever  for  doing  good — ^a  power,  alas !  which  has  practically  disappeared ;  for.  however 
great  or  however  culpable  the  neglect  may  have  been,  it  is  exceptional  for  any  Bench  of 
Magistrates  to  infiict  more  than  a  small  penalty,  the  argument  invariably  used  by  the  solicitor 
for  the  defendant  being  that  the  question  of  compensation  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  court. 
I  maintain  that  this,  although  accepted,  is  an  improper  line  of  argument,  the  case  before  the 
Justices,  being  under  the  Factory  Act,  to  be  heard  on  its  merits  under  that  Act.  Any  case 
subsequently  going  into  the  County  Court  would  be,  and  doubtless  is,  heard  there  on  its  merits. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  careless  man  is  no  more  penalized  than  the  careful  one.  H& 
insures  and  takes  his  chance  if  an  accident  happens.  Insurance  agents  are  generally  well- 
skilled  in  dealing  with  injured  workmen,  who,  frequently  acting  without  legal  advice,  accept 
remuneration  quite  inadequate  for  the  injuries  received.  The  practical  remedy  seems  to  be  ta 
fix  a  minimum  penalty  for  offences  under  this  section. 

Since  writing  the  above  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Standard  "  of  January  5th,  1901,  under  the  heading  of  **  Insurance  Companies  and  Workmen'a 
Compensation.**  Judge  Gye,  sitting  at  the  Andover  County  Court,  is  reported  to  have  said : 
**  I  have  made  it  a  rule  that  I  shall  not  allow  the  interference  of  any  insurance  cimpany  in 
workmen's  compensation  cases.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  between  the  workman  and  his 
employer."    He  further  said  :  "  Cases  have  only  recently  come  before  me  where  the  employers- 
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were  desirons  and  willing  to  compensate  because  of  old  and  faithful  service  ;  but  the  insurance 
company  would  not  allow  it  and  fought  the  action.  At  Southampton,  the  agent  of  an  insurance 
company  went  to  a  man  who  had  lost,  in  an  accident,  the  whole  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
was  admost  successful  in  getting  him  to  accept  £5  only,  because  (as  he  said)  that  the  building 
was  not  36  feet  high."    (Probably  30  feet  was  meant.)    "  I  gave  him  £180  instead." 

I  recently  conducted  a  case  at  Doncaster  under  this  section.  I  proved  that  a  sawyer  had 
been  caught  by  the  back  portion  of  a  circular  saw^.  He  lost  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand, 
besides  sustaining  a  severe  shock,  and  never  can  again  be  in  the  same  position  for  earning  his 
livelihood  as  a  sawyer  that  he  was  before-  A  guard  in  this  case  would  unquestionably  have 
prevented  the  accident.  I  proved  that  the  occupier  had  been  required,  both  verbally  and  by 
letter,  to  provide  saw  guards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  other  saws  in  the  works  had  been  fenced, 
but  this  one  had  been  neglected.  The  chairman  of  the  Bench  remarked  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  inflict  a  penalty  of  £100.  He,  however,  imposed  £10  only.  The  solicitor  for  the  defence 
said  that  the  question  of  compensation  would  be  decided  in  another  court. 

In  August,  Commander   Smith   furnished    the   appended    account   of    an   oil-gas 
«qplosion  : — 

A  fatal  explosion  recently  happened  in  some  works  not  far  from  the  Great  Central  Station 
in  Sheffield,  and  owned  by  the  railway  company.  Oil-gas  is  made  on  the  premises.  It  is  not 
sold,  but  is  taken  away  in  cylinders  on  wheels  and  pumped  into  the  reservoirs  on  the  railway 
carriages  of  the  Company,  to  be  used  for  lighting  purposes. 

The  oil  used  is  mineral  oil,  and  comes  from  Glasgow,  in  cargo-trucks,  to  a  large  tank  on  the 
premises  holding  about  2,000  gallons.  From  this  tank  it  runs  through  ^-inch  pipes  to  small 
cups  leading  to  a  retort.  This  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  retort. 
The  oil  runs  slowly  into  the  top  one,  where  it  is  volatized,  and  passes  to  the  bottom,  thence 
through  a  descension  pipe  to  hydraulic  boxes  holding  about  2^  gallons  of  water.  After 
passing  through  this  water,  it  goes  through  the  main  conveyor  and  through  two  condensers  to 
a  washer  or  cylinder  full  of  water,  and  is  then  purified  in  a  vessel  containing  lime  and 
sawdust.  Passing  next  through  a  meter,  it  is  received  in  the  gas-holder,  which  is  of  ordinary 
construction,  whence  it  is  pumped  into  stora-holders,  in  which  the  pressure  is  150  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch.  For  pumping  the  gas  from  the  gas-holder  to  the  store-holders  there  is  a  small 
engine  in  which  are  two  cylinders,  one  being  the  cylinder  for  working  a  piston-rod  which 
drives  a  pump  in  another  cylinder  facing  the  one  before  referred  to.  Between  this  pump  and 
the  store-cylinders  the  pressure  is  said  to  be  from  135  to  140  lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  the 
conveying  pipe  there  are  certain  joints  ;  one  of  these  leaked,  causing  an  escape  of  gas.  The 
retorts  are  only  a  few  yards  from  this  joint,  and  the  furnace  and  boiler  for  working  the  engine 
are  not  many  yards  further  oflF ;  consequently  the  explosion  of  gas  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  found  burned  to  death  in  the  engine-house. 

To  me  it  appeared  that  the  joint  was  defective  in  structure,  being  simply  lead  piping  opened 
with  a  tool,  a  brass  spigot  hammered  into  place,  and,  when  tight,  soldered  in.  It  is  stated  that 
this  joint  was  only  liable  to  a  maximum  pressure  of  150  lbs.,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  unless  the  pressure-gauge  is  carefully  watched,  the  interior  pressure  may  be  considerably 
increased,  there  being  no  safety-valve,  and  the  pressure  in  the  store-holders  may 
become  greater  than  what  is  intended.  In  my  opinion,  a  safety-valve  to  blow  off  at  a  certain 
pressure  might  easily  be  fixed,  but  it  would,  of  course,,  be  necessary  that  the  escape  should  be 
taken  into  the  open  air  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  furnace.  As  a  substitute  for 
this,  Mr.  Warren,  my  colleague,  suggests  an  automatic  arrangement  for  stopping  the  pumping- 
engine  when  the  pressure  in  the  pipe  has  reached  a  certain  maximum.  I  am  asking  him  to 
give  me  drawings  of  this  proposed  plan,  which  will  accompany  this  report.  The  plant  was 
laid  down  by  Pintch's  Patent  Light  Company.  At  the  inquest,  Mr.  George  Lucas,  their 
assistant  works  manager,  was  of  opinion  that  the  sweated  joint  was  good  and  effective,  adding 
that  this  joint  was  in  common  use  in  similar  works.  Against  this  opinion,  however,  I  may 
mention  that  on  visiting  the  oil-gas  works  owned  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
and  situated  at  their  Carr  Works,  Doncaster,  I  found  that  the  leaden  pipes  leading  from  the 
pumping  cylinder  had  been  taken  away  and  hard  iron  pipes  with  screw  joints  substituted. 
The  representative  of  the  firm  whom  I  questioned  stated  that  the  lead  pipes  often  choked.  If 
that  was  so  in  the  case  immediately  under  our  consideration,  that  alone  would  account  for  the 
escape  and  subsequent  explosion.  More  attention  might,  I  think,  be  paid  to  the  position  of 
retorts  and  furnaces,  and  they  should  be  separated  from  portions  of  the  works  where  escape  of 
gas  is  a  possibility. 

p,S, — Since  writing  this  report  I  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Gaythorn  Young,  the  Analyst  to 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  a  copy  of  '*  Instructions  to  Gas-makers,"  formulated  by 
him,  and  issued  in  April  last  to  the  different  works  where  oil-gas  is  made.  These  instrucUons 
contain  much  that  is  valuable.  He  adds, "  You  will,  perhaps,  have  seen  that  we  have  substituted 
an  1^  inch  steel  main  to  carry  the  high-pressure  gas  from  the  compressors  to  the  holders ;  this 
is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  lead  main,  which  is  only  ^  inch  at  the  joints,  and  I  am 
introducing  the  steel  main  at  our  other  works.  With  regard  to  the  adoption  of  a  safety-valve, 
I  have  already  prepared  an  arrangement  by  which  a  gong  is  sounded  when  the  pressure  reaches 
180  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  which  will  continue  until  the  engine  is  stopped." 
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Mr.  Warren  (Shejffield)  gives  the  following  report  of  a  &tal  accident  due  to  suffoca- 
isOB  by  ammonia  fumes  at  a  brewery  occupied  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Smith  &  Co,,  Penistone- 
Road,  Sheffield,  in  June,  1900  : — 

The  deceased  was  in  charge  of  an  ammonia  refrigerator.  Ammonia,  stored  under  pressure 
in  a  condenser,  consisting  of  coils  of  pipes,  is  passed  through  a  valve  into  the  expansion  coil, 
whence  it  is  again  drawn  off  by  a  pump  and  compressed  back  into  the  condenser.  The 
ammonia,  constantly  passing  through  the  cylinder  of  the  pump,  picks  up  a  certain  amount  of 
oil  and  dirt,  which  is  periodically  cleared  by  blowing  it  off  through  a  valve.  In  this  case  the 
valve  was  fitted  with  a  short  pipe,  about  6  inches  long,  which  exhausted  into  a  bucket.  The 
deceased  had  opened  the  valve  by  means  of  a  key,  which  unfortunately  fell  off  the  spindle, 
which  was  inverted,  and  slipped  iiirough  a  hole  in  the  floor.  Thus  he  had  no  means  of  closing 
the  valve,  and  the  ammonia  fumes,  which  are  under  a  pressure  varying  from  100  to  190  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  quickly  escaped  into  the  room.  The  deceased  was  overcome  by  these  fumes  and 
suffocated  before  anybody  could  rescue  him. 

The  firm  have  now  carried  the  exhaust  pipe  into  the  open  air,  so  that,  while  blowing  through, 
no  fumes  can  escape  into  the  room.  Firms  in  this  district  owning  similar  plant  have  been 
recommended  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Prior  {Hvddersfield), — During  the  year  we  have  received  notices  of  794  accidents,  10  c# 
them  being  fatal ;  but  the  verdict  of  a  Coroner's  jury  being  that  death  in  one  of  these  cases 
was  due  to  natural  causes,*  and  was  not  the  result  of  injury,  the  notice  has  not  been  included 
in  our  statistical  return.    One  of  the  fatal  accidents  was  due  to  a  man  who  was  driving  a  horse 
•  drawing  a  railway  waggon,  within  the  curtilage  of  a  factory,  stumbling  over  a  point  in  the  | 

railway  and  being  run  over  by  the  waggon  ;  one  was  caught  and  crushed  by  a  railway  truck  | 

which  was  being  shunted  in  a  railway  warehouse ;  two  were  killed  by  revolving  shafting,  one 
whilst  limewashing,  the  other  whilst  oiling  millgearing  ;  one  overstrained  himself  in  lifting 
cloth ;  one  was  stabbed  whilst  putting  a  new  handle  on  a  chisel ;  one  died  from  lockjaw 
caused  by  the  crushing  of  his  thumb  in  cogwheels  ;  one  fell  off  a  slipping  ladder ;  and  one 
had  his  head  crushed  by  a  steam  hammer.  Whether  the  last  case  was  one  of  accident  or  suicide 
was  not  clearly  proved  at  the  inquest. 

Early  in  the  year  I  received  an  instruction  from  you  that  the  guards  recommended  in 
the  Report  on  Accidents  in  Cotton  Machinery  were  to  be  as  far  as  practicable  adopted 
in  woollen  and  worsted  manufacture ;  that  carriage  wheel  and  faller  stop  guards  were  to  be 
attached  to  woollen  mules,  and  that  back  carrier  wheel  guards  were  to  be  applied  to  worsted 
spinning  machinery. 

This  improvement  I  have  endeavouredjto  effect  with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  and  I  have 
been  fairly  successful  in  my  efforts  ;  but  I  fear  that  some  employers  in  my  district,  instead  of 
recognising  the  fact  that  I  am  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  heads  of  my 
department  in  requiring  them  to  attach  guards  which  are  to  be  seen  on  all  machines  used  by 
their  foreign  competitors,  are  inclined  to  regard  the  little  expense  which  my  requirements 
involve  as  a  burden  imposed  on  them  to  satisfy  certain  fads  and  fancies  which  are  the 
emanation  of  my  own  brain,  rather  than  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  gentlemen  having 
far  wider  and  longer  experience  than  my  own. 

I  venture  to  submit  to  you  a  drawing  of  a  guard  which  is  not  novel,  but  which  is  not  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be  ;  an  appliance  for  preventing  the  raising  of  the  beater  covers 

in  cotton  opening  and  cleaning  machinery  before  the  beaters  have  ceased  to  revolve.    This  j 

contrivance  is  mentioned  on  page  15  of  the  Cotton  Machinery  Report  in  paragraph  5  as  being^  i 

in  use  in  *'  Russia  and  elsewhere,"  and  it  is  shown  in  a  drawing  on  page  77  of  the  same  report,  | 

but  not  suflBciently  clearly  to  enable  those  not  familiar  with  it  to  understand  its  action.  ! 

The  beaters  in  the  machines  used  in  a  scutch  room  revolve  on  an  average  1500  times  j 

per  minute.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  tliey  become  clogged  and  require  cleaning,  they 
continae  to  revolve  for  some  little  time  after  the  motion  of.  the  machine  is  supposed  to  be 
stopped  by  throwing  the  driving  strap  from  the  fast  to  the  loose  pulley.  Then  some  impetuous 
youth  is  liable  to  prematurely  raise  the  beater  cover,  and  thrust  his  hand  inside  before  the 
revolutions  of  the  beater  have  ceased,  amputation  of  part  of  the  arm  being  generally  the 
result.  An  endeavour  to  remedy  this  was  many  years  ago  made  by  attaching  locks  to  the 
beater  covers,  but  this  was  attended  with  much  inconvenience  from  the  fact  that  the  over- 
looker who  had  charge  of  the  key  would  often  be  absent  when  the  beater  cover  required 
raising,  and  thus^the  system  of  locking  them  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 

An  appliance  which  effectually  prevents  the  premature  opening  of  beater  covers  has  since 
been  invented.     Inside  the  flange  of  the  pulley  driving  the  beater  a  second  pulley,  if  I  may  \ 

90  term  it,  is  attached,  having  a  slot  in  it.  An  iron  rod,  either  straight  or  cranked  as  desired, 
extends  from  the  end  of  the  beater  cover,  and  goes  inside  the  rim  of  the  inner  pulley  previously 
referred  to.  As  long  as  the  beater  continues  to  revolve,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  beater 
cover,  which  can  only  be  done  by  passing  the  end  of  the  iron  rod  through  the  slot  in  the 
pulley  designed  to  allow  it  to  lift  and  drop  again  into  place.  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague, 
Mr.  DunoUy,  for  the  drawing  of  the  appliance  herewith  forwarded. 

Another  drawing  herewith  sent  to  you  shows  the  means  adopted  for  attaching  carriage 
wheel  and  faller  stop  guards  to  woollen  mules  hitherto  unprovided  with  such  guards.  In 
woollen  mules  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  the  wheel  guard  as  close  to  the  slip  as 
would  be  done  in  a  cotton  mill.  Woollen  spinners  and  piecers  do  not  work  barefooted,  and  as 
the  mule  carriage  generally  runs  quite  out  to  the  end  of  the  slip,  were  the  guard  to  accidentally 
get  bent  downwards  and  catch  the  slip  end,  a  fracture  would  result- 
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On  page  20  of  H.M.  Chief  Inspector's  Report  for  1898  I  described  the  attempts  which  had 
l^een  made  to  produce  a  guard  for  the  revolving  cylinders  of  cloth  cutting,  shearing,  or  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  cropping  machines,  which  have  in  the  past  cut  off  hundreds  of  finger 
^nds.  These  guards  have  gradually  become  perfected,  and  I  have  a  great  pleasure  in  sending 
you  a  photograph  of  the  best  guard  now  on  th^  market,  which  consists,  as  you  will  see,  of  a 
wire  guard  completely  covering  the  cylinder,  and  which  is  hinged  so  that^it  can  be  raised  when 
required  for  cleaning  purposes. 

I  also  send  you  a  drawing  of  the  best]-and  most  popular  guard  I  have  met  with  for  wood 
planing  machines.  This  guard,  it  twill  be  seen,  will  cover  the  whole  width  of  the  revolving 
blade,  and  is  easily  adjusted,  either  .vertically  or  horizontally,  by  the  tb^umb  screws  shown  on 
the  drawing. 

I  may  add  that  we  are  gradually  having  guards  attached  ito  all  the  water  gauges  on  the 
steam  boilers  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Dunolly  (JSuddersfield), — Of  the  fatal  machinery  accidents  two  were  caused  by  in- 
sufficient fencing,  both  occurring  in  textile  factories.  The  first  accident  occurred  at  the  spur 
wheels  which  drive  the  condenser  of  the  carding  engine.  The  condenser  is  generally  driven 
by  belts  instead  of  gearing.  The  second  fatal  accident  occurred  to  a  painter  who  had  been 
-engaged  to  lime  wash  the  walls  of  a  factory.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  got  on  the  top  of 
a  water  tank,  immediately  above  which  was  the  main  driving  shaft.  The  man  was  wearing  a 
long  apron,  and  in  stepping  over  the  revolving  shaft  it  caught  and  was  wrapped  round  it, 
drawing  the  man  round  the  shaft  with  fatal  results.  This  accident  should  satisfy  factory 
occupiers  that  such  a  contingency  as  accessibility  to  the  millgearing  for  the  purpose  of  Ume- 
^ashing  or  structural  repairs  can  reasonably  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  whether  the 
millgearing  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  equally  safe  to  every  person  employed  or  working  in 
the  factory  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  securely  fenced. 

In  the  appended  tables  is  an  analysis  of  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  in  the 
Huddersfield  district  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  3Ist  of  December,  1900,  the  accidents  being 
apportioned  to  each  machine  according  as  the  injury  was  caused  whilst  employed  at  the 
ordinary  work,  or  whilst  cleaning  the  machine  in  motion,  or  oiling,  or  whether  such  accident 
was  fatal. 

A.— Analysis  of  Accidents  in  Textile  Factories. 
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A.— Anal3r8i8  of  Aooidents  in  Textile  Factories— con^mtMd. 
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Work. 
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Oiling. 
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TEXTlhO—cont. 

Oill  box       

Drawing  box  

RoTing  frame         
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Beaming      
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„       „       other  parts  ... 

Squeezer      

Dyeing  machine     

Cutting  machine    

Finishing  machine 
Steaming  and  raising 

Tentering 

Brushing      

Other  machines 


Total  Number  of  Aocidbnts  by 
Tkxtilb  Machines. 


3 
1 
3 

10 

11 
6 
5 
9 

34 
6 
6 
8 
5 
3 
4 
2 

12 


1 
1 
4 
4 
5 
2 


10 


Hand  labour  «« 


84 


Total  Ntthbbr  of  Aocidbnts  of  all  kinds  in  Tbztilb  Works 


4 
2 
7 

14 

17 
8 
5 
9 

44 
6 
6 

12 
5 
6 
4 
2 

12 


84 


319 


84 


403 


B.— AnalTBls  of  Aooidents  in  Non-Textile  Paotorles. 

work. 

Gleaning^ 

in 
motioiiu 

Oiling. 

FataL 

TOTAI.. 

Non-Tbxtilb. 

Band  saw 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Circnlar  saw           

12 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Wood  planing         

11 

— 

— 

— 

U 

Shaping  and  slotting        

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Milling        - 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Lathe           ...        •••        •••        •••        ••> 

33 

— 

— 

— 

33 
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Ordinary 
Work. 


Cleaning 

in 
motion. 


Oiling. 


FataL 


Total. 


Non-Textilb— con^. 

Drilling        

Shearing  and  punching    ... 

Rolling  mill  

Grindstones  and  polishers 
Press,  hydraulic  and  power 

Iron  planing  

Main  shafting         

Main  pulley  and  belt 

Engine         

Crane 

xloist  ...        .*•        ••• 

Fomaces      

Hot  and  canstio  liqnids    ... 

Molten  metal         

Steam  hammer       

Platen  machine      

Folding     „  

Ironing      „  

Starching  „  

Wringing  „  

Fan   ...        ...        ...        ... 

Other  machines      


Total  Nttmbrb  of  Aooidbnts  by 
Non-Tbztilb  Maohinbs. 

Hand  labour  

Warehouses 


1 

6 

3 

7 

11 

4 

2 

11 

5 

20 

12 

6 

21 

10 

2 

1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
20 


117 
37 


4 
2 
4 


1 
2 


1 
7 
3 
7 

11 
4 
9 

15 
9 

20 

13 
6 

21 

10 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
5 

20 


120 
37 


Total  Nttmbbr  of  Aocidbnts  of  all  kinds  in  Non-Tbxtilb  Works  ... 


234 


157 


391 


8602 
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The  total  number  of  accidents  in  Textile  Factories  amounts  to  403.    Of  these,  319  occurred 
at  machinery  in  motion  by  power.    These  319  accidents  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 


Process. 


Ordinary 
work. 


Gleftning  in 
motion. 


Percentage  of 

Accidents  dne  to 

cleaning 

in  motion. 


P!reparing  machinery 
Carding,  <&c.,  <&c. 
Spinning 
Weaving 
Finishing 

Total 


24 
30 
93 
43 

46 


236 


4 
33 

29 

10 

7 


83 


16i 
110 
31 
23 
15 


The  total  number  of  accidents  in  Non-Textile  Works  is  391.  Of  these,  234  were  caused  by 
Machinery  in  motion.  Main  driving  belts  and  pulleys  are  responsible  for  24  accidents,  of 
which  10  (or  40  per  cent.)  were  due  to  cleaning  or  oiling  the  machines  whilst  in  motion. 

Mr.  Hine  {Leeds)  reports  that  out  of  the  accidents  for  the  year  nearly  100  were 
fix)m  circular  saws,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  and  the  amount  of  money  which 
has  been  spent  during  the  last  few  years  in  providing  guards.  I  feel  confident  if  the 
guards  were  always  properly  adjusted  by  the  sawyer  some  of  these  accidents  would  have 
been  prevented. 

Planing  machines,  Mr.  Hine  says,  are  the  next  most  dangerous  machinery  to  the  saw, 
In  wood-working  he  adds  that  he  has  investigated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  four 
accidents  from  planing  machines,  all  provided  with  guards  but  not  properly  adjusted. 
This  carelessness  of  adjustment  seems  peculiar  to  wood- working  machinery  owing  to  two 
reasons,  first,  these  machines  for  many  years  were  without  guards  ;  secondly,  the  work  is 
so  constantly  changing  that  the  workman  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  constantly  adapting 
his  machine  to  the  work  he  is  fashioning. 

Mr.  Hine  reports  43  fatal  accidents,  and  says  this  is  a  veiy  large  list  of  fatal 
accidents,  but  five  men  were  killed  at  one  time  by  explo»ion  of  furnace,  cause  not 
satisfactorily  explained. 

Mr.  Hine  {Leeds)  : — During  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1930,  no  fewer  than  3,333 
accidents  have  been  reported  to  me,  66  of  which  were  riot  reportable,  leaving  3,267  accidents 
of  all  kinds,  but  many,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  been  of  only  a  trival  nature,  and  consisting  to  a 
large  extent  of  accidents  on  the  docks,  railway  warehouses,  &c.  Of  the  above  total  1,061  were 
either  caused  by  machinery  in  motion,  or  by  explosion,  &c.,  and  were  such  as  are  also  reportable 
to  the  certifying  surgeon.  Nearly  100  of  these  were  caused  by  circular  saws,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done  and  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent  during  the  last  few  years 
in  providing  guards.  How  many  more  accidents  from  circular  saws  would  have  occurred  had 
not  guards  been  provided,  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  I  feel  confident  that  if  the  guards 
were  always  properly  adjusted  by  the  sawyer,  some,  perhaps  not  many,  of  this  number  would 
have  been  prevented.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  planing  machine,  in  my  opinion  the 
next  most  dangerous  wood-working  machine  which  is  used  to  any  large  extent.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  I  investigated  four  accidents,  which  occurred  within  one  month,  from 
planing  machines,  all  provided  with  guards  but  not  properly  adjusted.  This  carelessness  of 
adjustment  seems  peculiar  to  wood-working  machinery,  probably  owing  to  two  reasons,  the 
first  being  that  for  many  years  these  machines  were  worked  without  any  guards  at  all,  and 
secondly  to  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  work  is  so  constantly  changing  that  the  workman 
will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  adapting  his  machine  to  the  work  he  is  fashioning. 

As  reported  elsewhere,  lathes  were  responsible  for  76  accidents,  only  a  very  small  number  of 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  guards.  On  the  other  hand,  most  would  probably  not 
have  occurred  had  the  workman  given  a  little  more  thought  to  his  own  safety.  This  week  I 
have  attended  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  man  killed  whilst  putting  his  head  underneath  the 
revolving  part  of  the  lathe  to  clean  out  the  "  turnings,"  and  this  contrary  to  a  caution  given  to 
him  not  to  do  this  immediately  before  he  was  injured.  Nine  accidents  occurred  through 
cleaning  machinery  in  motion.  This  number  does  not  seem  great,  considering  the  large  area 
of  my  district  over  which  they  are  spread,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  a  permanent  improvement. 

In  a  list  elsewhere  I  report  11  accidents  from  power  presses — ^three  of  these  were  from  tin- 
^  stamping  machines  ;    in  one  case  proceedings  were  taken  against  the  firm  for  not  providing 
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gaards,  to  which  attention  had  been  previonsly  called ;  and  guards  to  prevent  the  other  two 
could  not  be  arranged.  The  remaining  eight  were  caused  by  brick-presses.  Most  of  these 
should  not  have  happened,  as  all  or  nearly  all  brick- presses  are  or  have  been  provided  with 
guards  in  my  district.  Other  accidents  have  occurred  from  presses  or  punches  moved  by 
power  for  such  purposes  as  cutting  out  leather  for  soles  and  heels  of  boots,  punching  holes  in 
horse-shoes,  boiler-plates  and  other  metal,  punching  eyelet-holes  in  labels,  &c.,  but  it  is  dif&cult 
to  say  how  these  could}, have  been  prevented,  except  by  greater  care  on  behalf  of  the 
workman. 

The  one  accident  reported  as  caused  by  fire  did  not  occur  in  a  building,  but  was  due  to  the 
man,  a  night  watchman  in  a  brickyard,  setting  himself  on  fire  by  means  of  his  lamp.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  fainted  or  had  a  fit. 

On  the  next  sheet  I  append  a  summary  of  fatal  accidents. 


Summary  op  Fatal  Accidbnts. 

Explosion  of  blast-furnace  (at  one  time)    

Explosion  of  steam  chest  for  warming  men's  food 
Explosion  of  benzoline  drum  in  chemical  works... 

Fall  into  a  pan  of  hot  liquor 

Set  himself  on  fire  by  a  lamp  in  brickyard  at  night 

Machinery  in  motion 

Drowned  in  dock         ...         

Owing  to  crane  rope  breaking  

Falls  in  or  about  foctories  or  falls  of  weights 

Fall  on  docks  or  ships'  hold 

Crushed  between  hydraulic  jack  and  horse-box  ... 
Crushed  by  wagons  on  docks  or  railway    ... 


5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
6 
1 

12 
4 
1 
4 


This  is  a  very  large  list  of  fatal  accidents  to  have  to  report  from  one  district,  but  it  is 
dif&cult  to  know  how  many  of  them  could  have  been  prevented.  By  one  explosion  of  a  blast- 
furnace five  men  were  killed,  and  according  to  the  expert  evidence  at  the  inquest  the  furnace 
was  properly  constructed.  The  cause  of  the  two  other  explosions  was  not  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  accidents  caused  by  machinery  in  motion  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
entirely  through  negligence  in  fencfng,  though  one  of  them  certainly  was  so.  The  occupier 
himself  was  running  a  circular  saw  without  its  guard  and  was  killed  by  the  wood  being  thrown 
back.  Nor  can  those  under  the  heading  of  ^'  falls  "  be  said  to  be  want  of  proper  precautions  on 
behalf  of  the  occupiers. 

A  rather  extraordinary  fatal  accident  occurred  at  some  railway  carriage  works,  A  man  was- 
about  to  raise  a  horse-box  off  its  wheels  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  jack.  He  placed  the  jack 
in  position  under  the  end  of  the  carriage  and  leaned  over  it  to  reach  a  wedge  or  block  of  wood^ 
and  whilst  so  doing  in  some  unexplained  way  he  was  supposed  to  have  turned  the  valve,  when 
the  jack  began  to  rise  and  crushed  him  between  it  and  the  carriage  before  he  could  get  clear 
or  anyone  come  to  his  assistance. 

Mr.  Seal  gives  an  interesting  account  of  accidents  in  the  Bradford  district  for  1900^ 
from  which  it  appears  that  in  spite  of  the  f^tct  that  large  numbers  of  women  and  children 
are  employed  not  a  single  death  has  been  recorded  among  them,  and  that  of  the  16 
fatalities  which  took  place  there  was  not  one  which  could  be  said  to  be  reasonably 
preventable.  It  appears  that  a  large  number  of  injuries  arose  from  picking  waste  and 
cleaning  machinery  in  motion. 

Hoist  accidents  form  throughout  this  division  an  important  item.  Mr.  Seal  states 
that  in  the  Bradford  district  automatic  gates  or  closed  doors,  opening  only  from  the  inside, 
are  largely  in  use. 

Mr.  Seal  (Bradford)  : — ^The  total  number  reported  during  the  year  is  1,077  ;  of  thesej  690 
were  reported  to  the  certifying  surgeon,  all  of  which  (with  few  exceptions  not  calling  for 
enquiry)  have  been  investigated  and  duly  reported  upon.  Of  this  number  16  were  fatal,  and  I 
append  particulars  of  causation  as  follows  : — 

Hydraulic  press 1 


Xjaviies      ...        ...        •«•        ••• 

Crushed  by  breaking  moulding  box 

Strangulation      

Machinery  in  motion 

Railway  plant     

Cranes  and  lifting  tackle 

Inhalation  of  gas  

Falls         

Total        


1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
7 

16 


12 
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As  the  prevention  of  accidents  forms  such  an  important  feature  in  our  work,  I  propose  to 
briefly  review  the  figures  given  above,  and  in  so  doing,  I  think,  considering  the  large  propor- 
tion of  children  and  women  employed  amongst  manufacturing  machinery  in  this  district,  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  chronicle  the  fiict  that  not  a  single  death  has  to  be  recorded 
amongst  them  whilst  following  their  employment 

Another  very  consoling  feature  is  that  with  one  possible  exception,  the  whole  of  the  16 
fatalities  were  due  to  circumstances  which  either  could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen,  or  which 
were  so  purely  accidental  as  to  preclude  any  supposition  that  they  could  have  reasonably  been 
prevented. 

(i)  The  hydraulic  press  fotality  was  caused  by  one  of  the  packing  blocks  jumping  out  and 
striking  the  deceased  on  his  forehead,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  upper  blocks  being 
placed  vertically  instead  of  horizontally. 

(ii)  The  lathe  accident  was  due  to  a  polishing  stick,  which  the  deceased  was  using  in  the 
ordinary  way,  being  jerked  out  of  his  hand,  and  striking  him  violently  on  the  stomach. 
The  injury  appeared  slight  at  the  time,  and  the  deceased,  though  given  his  railway  &re, 
walked  home,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  so  aggravated  the  injury  that  he  died  the 
same  night.  Had  he  rested  and  taken  proper  treatment  the  doctor  states  he  might  easily 
have  recovered. 

(iii)  Purely  accidental,  caused  by  the  sudden  breaking  in  two  of  a  large  moulding  box,  a 
portion  of  which  falling  on  him  inflicted  fatal  injuries.  A  slight  internal  defect  was 
found,  but  it  could  not  have  been  discovered  prior  to  the  breakage. 

(v)  One  of  the  fatal  cases  due  to  this  cause  was  very  regretable,  and  due  entirely  to  the  man's 
thoughtlessness.  He  had  been  sharpening  needles  on  a  cylinder,  and  on  restarting  it  he 
endeavoured  to  pick  a  bit  of  waste  from  the  cylinder,  which  was  revolving  160  times  a 
minute,  when  he  was  caught  by  the  cylinder  surface  and  his  head  badly  crushed.  The 
machine  was  not  in  motion  for  a  manufacturing  process,  and  the  waste  he  tried  to 
remove  could  have  done  no  possible  mischief.  In  the  other  machinery  fatality  the 
dece«'ised  was  assisting  to  remove  cloth  from  rollers  of  a  finishing  machine  which  was 
standing  at  the  time,  when  from  some  unexplained  cause  the  drive  pulley  near  to  which 
he  was  standing  got  in  motion,  his  arm  was  caught  and  he  became  entangled  in  the 
pulley  and  belting  and  another  pulley  near,  receiving  injuries  from  which  he  ultimately 
succumbed. 

(vi)  Fatality  due  to  being  caught  between  buffers  of  railway  wagons. 

(vii)  Deceased  was  engaged  with  others  pulling  down  an  iron  door  when  the  hoisting  chain 
broke,  the  door  falling  on  him  causing  fatal  injuries.  This  was  a  new  chain  tested  to 
lift  30  cwt.,  but  was  only  raising  9  cwt.  when  it  broke,  there  being  apparently  no  visible 
defect.  ; 

(viii)  This  was  such  an  extraordinary  case  that  it  calls  for  more  than  passing  notice.  The 
deceased  was  a  compositor,  23  years  old,  and  had  always  enjoyed  very  fair  health. 
Whilst  following  his  ordinary  work  about  10  a.m.,  the  ignition  tube  of  a  gas  engine 
near,  and  in  the  open  shop^  suddenly  broke.  He  attended  to  it,  replacing  it  with  a  new 
one  hanging  near  and  returned  to  his  work,  the  whole  operation  lasting  only  a  few 
minutes.  There  was  no  smell  of  gas  and  he  never  complained  ;  but  about  two  hours 
afterwards  he  was  seen  to  be  holding  his  chest,  stretching  and  yawning.  He  went  home, 
had  dinner,  returned  to  work,  but  feeling  unwell  left  at  4  p.m.,  sickened  and  died  eight 
days  afterwards.  The  doctor  who  made  the  post-mortem  stated  that  deceased  died 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  paralysis  of  the  nervous  centres, 
the  congestion  of  the  lungs  being  secondary,  and  produced  by  inhalation  of  gas,  there 
being  no  other  disease.  An  apprentice,  who  assisted  him  to  replace  the  tube,  states  there 
was  no  smell  of  gas  and  that  the  gas  jet  remained  lighted  whilst  the  deceased  replaced 
the  broken  tube.  The  doctor's  evidence  must,  however,  be  conclusive,  so  what 
apparently  happened  was  that  the  explosion  blew  out  the  gas,  and  that  in  leaning  over 
the  jet  to  replace  the  tube  he  deeply  inhaled  some  gas  ;  but  that  whilst  the  boy  was 
fetching  the  tools  he  relighted  the  gas  jet  and  completed  the  work. 

(ix)  The  fatalities  due  to  falls  were  all  more  or  less  purely  accidental,  one  caused  by  foiling 
down  a  ship's  hold  ;  another,  drowned  by  falling  into  the  water  whilst  stepping  from 
one  barge  to  another ;  a  third  occurred  through  falling  over  a  board  left  on  the  floor. 
In  the  fourth  case  deceased  fell  from  a  ladder  on  which  he  was  standing,  screwing  up  a 
pipe  overhead,  a  distance  of  only  a  few  feet ;  whilst  a  fifth  was  due  to  slipping  into  a 
tankiof  hot  water,  only  3  feet  deep,  from  which  the  cover  had  been  removed  by  some 
person  unknown.  The  two  remaining  cases  were  caused  by  falls  from  outside  doors 
whilst  engaged  in  hoisting  operations,  but  no  reasonable  precaution  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked,  the  gear  and  all  surroundings  were  in  good  order,  there  being  no 
evidence  whatever  of  neglect.  At  the  same  time  I  consider  it  most  desirable  that,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  side  handles,  where  folding  doors  are  used  and  liable  to  be 
left  open,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  summer  for  ventilation  purposes,  or  as  too  often 
happens  the  doors  are  left  open  though  no  actual  hoisting  is  being  done,  a  chain  or  bar 
should  be  insisted  upon. 

Exclusive  of  the  fotal  accidents  there  were  1,061  reported,  of  which  "  cleaning  and  picking 
waste  from  machinery  in  motion"  and  "falls  "  were  responsible  for  121  and  134  respectively. 
This  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  notwithstanding  the  continued  extension  of  the  Factory 
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ActB  towards  its  prohibition,  tlie  warnings  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  and  the  written,  printed,  or 
Terbal  instructions  given  to  workers  in  many  mills,  still  a  prolific  source  of  accidents  and  a 
continued  source  of  anxiety  to  inspectors  in  charge  of  districts.  It  seems  so  easy  and  simple 
sometimes  to  try  and  remove  a  bit  of  waste  near  inrunning  rollers  or  to  wipe  some  oil  from  a 
light  shaft  or  spindle,  even  though  it  presents  a  grave  element  of  risk.  Sometimes,  Indeed, 
the  very  danger  has  a  fascination.  An  injured  man  remarked  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  referring 
to  some  machinery  where  he  had  been  injured,  "  I  thought,  sir,  I  should  just  have  time  to 
dodge  it."  The  spirit  of  industry  seems  so  strong  in  our  workers  that  the^  frequently,  too 
frequently  alas,  neglect  ordinary  precautions,  and  decline  to  stop  their  machines  for  a  few 
seconds  for  cleaning  and  picking  off  waste  purposes,  even  though  the  appliances  for  stopping 
the  machinery  are  near  at  hand,  and  their  wages  often  would  not  suffer  if  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  safeguard  facilities. 

34  accidents  were  due  to  hoists,  none  of  which  were  &tal,  and  only  one  involving  loss  of 
limb,  to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere.  This,  considering  the  numbers  in  use,  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  but  I  hope  for  a  diminution  during  the  present  year,  as  several  important 
works  have  now  adopted  automatic  gates,  or  closed  doors  which  can  only  be  opened  from 
the  inside  by  a  man  in  charge,  communication  being  made  from  the  various  floors  by  electric 
bells. 

The  shuttles  in  this  district  are  on  the  whole  well  protected,  the  prejudice  once  existing 
respecting  guards  has  to  a  great  extent  been  overcome,  the  workers  now  recognising  to  some 
appreciable  extent  their  use  and  value.  Only  one  serious  accident  occurred,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  the  shuttle  being  unfenced  at  the  time,  but  the  weaver  was  not  actually  using 
the  loom  (which  was  a  new  one)  for  a  manufacturing  purpose,  but  only  at  an  experimental 
stage.  Two  prosecutions  for  unfenced  shuttles  have  been  taken,  convictions  and  penalties 
following  in  each  case. 

Cranes  have  been  the  cause  of  35  accidents,  including  one  fatality,  but  they  present  no 
special  feature  calling  for  comment. 

Only  one  aocident  reported  due  to  breaking  of  a  grindstone  which  was  comparatively  a  new 
one,  there  being  no  apparent  defect. 

33  accidents  have  been  caused  by  circular  saws.  This  is  a  large  total,  but  most  of  them  were 
only  slight,  there  being  very  few  serious  cases.  The  saws  generally  are  fairly  well  protected 
with  old  types  of  guards,  only  a  small  proportion  being  fitted  with  modem  up-to-date  ones. 
The  &ct  that  they  are  to  some  extent  guarded  makes  the  requisition  to  fix  more  adjustable 
guards  with  proper  fitting  riving  knives  more  dif&cult,  but  I  am  hopeful  of  continued 
improvement. 

From  lathes  31  accidents  were  reported,  most  of  them  of  a  light  character,  and  none  due  to 
lack  of  fencing. 

Only  one  accident,  and  that  of  a  slight  nature,  has  been  reported  from  electric  shock, 
a  result  which,  considering  the  numbers  of  works  in  this  district  using  electric  Igiht,  and 
those  also  who  generate  it,  is  very  satisfactory.  Wherever  the  recommendations  of  the 
dangerous  trade  committee  on  this  subject  are  suggested,  they  are  invariably  acted  upon  with 
promptness. 

Molten  metal  has  been  responsible  for  23  accidents,  many  of  which  were  due  to  the  hot 
metal  flying  when  coming  in  contact  with  a  cold  substance.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
the  use  of  wire  spectacles  might  prevent  injury  to  sight,  but  as  this  would  interfere  with  the 
men's  discernment,  and  might  so  cause  them  to  stumble  whilst  carrying  the  metal,  it  would 
seem  that  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  The  workers  also  have  a  decided 
objection  to  any  such  proposal,  and  infinitely  prefer  to  ^^  run  the  risk." 

Very  few  accidents  have  been  reported  from  power  presses,  the  power  presses  being  well 
protected.  One  firm,  however,  though  using  a  very  effectual  guard,  have  been  responsible  for 
three,  which  have  led  to  still  further  improvement,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  current 
year  will  see  a  continued  immunity. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  an  extremely  useful  and  ingenious  contrivance, 
obviating  all  danger  from  cages  constructed  for  working  on  two  different  sides.  The  idea  was 
originated  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Arnold  Forster  of  Burley-in- Wharf edale,  and  this  hoist 
protection  is  in  constant  use  at  Messrs.  W.  Fison  &  Co  *8  mills  there.  It  is  not  patented,  and 
anyone  is  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  its  valuable  advantages.  The  necessity  of  some  such 
contrivance  was  emphasized  recently  by  an  accident  which  resulted  in  the  amputation  of  a 
boy's  leg  below  the  knee,  his  foot  being  caught  between  the  bottom  of  the  cage  and  the  arch 
over  door  on  opposite  side  of  cage  from  which  he  entered.  This  accident  could  not  possibly 
have  occurred  if  some  arrangement,  as  shown  in  this  drawing,  had  been  in  operation,  which 
may  be  described  as  follows  : — (a)  shows  two  sides  of  the  cage,  (b)  the  entrance,  (c)  a  sliding 
canvas  door,  (d)  a  sliding  panel  which  rises  or  falls  according  as  (c)  is  raised  or  lowered, 
(e)  the  working  ropes  of  hoist,  and  (/)  the  independent  weight  to  the  door  (c).  The  result  is 
that  the  ropes  for  raising  and  lowering  the  cage  can  only  be  worked  when  the  sliding  door  (c) 
is  down,  and  that  side  of  the  cage  is  absolutely  safe ;  whilst,  when  the  door  (c)  is  up  for 
entrance  or  exit  on  that  side  the  sliding  panel  (d)  shuts  off  the  ropes,  so  that  the  cage  cannot 
be  moved  from  its  position  until  the  sliding  panel  is  lowered  by  the  action  of  lowering  the 
door  (c)^  and  thus  leaving  the  hoist  rope  free  to  be  manipulated. 
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Mr.  Peacock,  Bradford,  finds  a  cause  of  frequent  accident  in  the  fast  revolving 
cutters  or  knives  for  shearing  or  cropping  cloth,  in  consequence  of  men  and  boys  in 
charge  of  these  machines  attempting  to  remove  fluff  from  the  rail  in  front  of  cutters  while 
the  machine  is  in  motion.  I  have  seen  a  new  machine  fitted  with  an  admirable  guard 
consisting  of  brass  wire,  netting  f  mesh,  easily  affixed  and  entirely  covering  exposed 
portion  of  knives.  Several  have  been  adopted  in  the  Bradford  district  with  complete 
success. 

A  guard  is  named  by  Mr.  Peacock  for  power  presses,  which  is  greatly  needed  for  this 
class  of  machine  ;  the  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  that  each  separate  die  required  a 
separate  guard,  but  under  the  arrangement  in  question  this  is  not  so.  I  have  seen  the 
guard  named,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  arrangement  and .  one  by 
which  accidents  must  be  prevented.  The  strongest  point  in  fia,vour  of  this  guard  is  that 
the  hand  of  the  operator  is  forcibly  removed  by  the  action  of  the  rod  before  the  die 
reaches  the  bed.  I  would  suggest  that  the  part  of  the  rod  which  strikes  the  wrist  if  the 
hand  remains  too  long  should  be  of  india-rubber  tubing,  and  not,  as  now,  of  iron  covered 
with  tubing,  which  ^ves  a  somewhat  severe  blow. 

Mr.  Peacock  {Bradford), — During  the  past  year  I  have  investigated  fewer  serious  accidents 
than  occurred  in  the  three  previous  years  in  which  I  have  been  attached  to  the  Bradford 
district.  A  severe  accident  happened  in  October  last,  due  to  the  over-speeding  of  an  emery 
wheel  at  an  iron  foundry  in  Bradford,  the  wheel  had  only  been  in  use  about  an  hour  when  it 
broke  in  three  pieces,  one  of  which  fractured  a  man's  arm,  and  another  penetrated  the  roof  of 
the  foundry.  The  instructions  of  the  emery  wheel  maker  were  that  the  speed  was  not  to 
exceed  1,075  revolutions  per  minute,  but  no  one  at  the  foundry  was  able  to  say  what  speed  had 
been  used,  the  same  spindle  having  done  duty  for  some  years  ;  from  the  speed  of  the  motor 
and  train  of  pulleys  I  found  that  the  speed  hiad  been  1,670  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed 
has  now  been  reduced  to  950,  and  efficient  guards  have  also  been  affixed. 

An  accident  occurred  at  an  aerated  water  factory  through  the  bursting  of  a  bottle  of  ginger 
beer ;  as  a  workman  was  taking  the  bottle  from  the  filling  machine  it  burst,  and  a  piece  of  the 
glass  penetrated  the  thick  woollen  gauntlet  he  was  wearing  and  cut  his  arm  ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  wearing  of  the  gauntlet  greatly  reduced  the  severity  of  the  injury. 

During  the  year  close  attention  has  been  given  to  the  fencing  of  all  dangerous  machinery. 
In  the  textile  industry  the  fencing  of  carriage  wheels  of  spinning  mules  and  the  side  straps  of 
wool  carding  and  scribbling  machines  has  been  largely  carried  out.  The  fast  revolving  cutters 
of  shearing  or  cropping  machines  used  in  cloth  finishing  works  have  long  been  a  source  of 
danger,  owing  to  the  habit  of  the  men  and  boys  in  charge  attempting  to  remove  the 
''  fluff "  from  the  rail  in  front  of  the  cutters  with  their  fingers  whilst  the  machines  are  in 
motion.  In  consequence  of  two  accidents  on  the  same  afternoon  in  different  Stories,  I  made 
enquiries  for  a  suitable  guard,  and  found  a  German  made  machine  fitted  with  an  admirable 
guard,  consisting  of  brass  wire  netting  of  $  inch  mesh,  which  is  easily  affixed  and  entirely 
covers  the  exposed  portions  of  the  knives.  Several  of  these  guards  have  since  been  affixed  in 
the  district  with  complete  success. 

Some  factory  occupiers  have  required  severe  warnings,  and  in  a  few  instances  prosecutions 
have  been  instituted  for  neglect  to  renew  broken  shuttle  guards  on  power  looms.  The  constant 
vibration  on  the  ** going  part"  of  the  loom  tends  to  loosen  the  screws  which  are  generally  used 
for  attaching  the  guard,  and  the  weaver  often  removes  the  guard,  being  glad  to  get  rid  of  what 
is  unjustly  called  a  nuisance.  Probably  the  best  way  of  securing  the  guard  is  by  means  of  bolts 
passing  through  the  "  going  part."  A  number  of  weavers  have  also  been  cautioned  against 
tying  up  the  shuttle  guards  and  thus  rendering  them  ineffective. 

Circular  saws  and  wood  planing  machines  have  been  generally  protected,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  there  are  very  few  of  these  machines  in  the  district  unfenced.  The  fencing  of  hoists 
has  received  considerable  attention,  several  firms  having  introduced  automatic  rising  and  falling 
doors,  but  in  all  cases  where  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  hoist  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
keeping  of  one  person  in  charge  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  hoist  doors  be  secured  on  the 
inside  only,  and  that  bells  or  other  alarms  be  affixed  outside  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hoist 
attendant. 

An  ingenious  guard  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  by  power  presses  has  been  introduced  at 
a  tinplate  factory  in  Bradford  ;  when  the  press  is  started  by  a  workman  the  guard  passes  in 
front  of  the  descending  plunger  before  the  latter  reaches  the  bed,  therefore,  if  the  workman  had 
his  hand  under  the  plunger  the  guard  would  knock  it  away  before  it  could  be  crushed. 

Mr.  Gai*vie  {Halifax), — This  district  shows  forth  a  total  of  579  accidents,  or  an  average  of 
0*36  per  factory  per  annum.  I  fear,  however,  that  this  comparative  immunity  cannot  be 
altogether  set  down  to  this  being  a  well-fenced  textile  district,  but  that  the  suggestion  partly  is 
that  some  factories  have  not  reported  their  accidents. 

Of  the  above  579  accidents  13  resulted  fatally.  Of  these,  two  were  badly  reported  before  my 
arrival  here  ;  one  was  almost  a  death  from  natural  causes ;  two  due  to  misfortune ;  and  other 
two  to  the  fault  of  the  injured  person.     I  let  the  remaining  six  speak  for  themselves,  as  to 
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whether  these  six  liyes  would  not  be  still  here  if  only  a  moderate  degree  of  common  sense  had 
been  nsed  to.  haye  simple  apparatus  ayailable,  and  the  respectiye  machines  properly  constructed 
— in  neither  case  in  either  instance  at  any  great  cost : — 


Date. 
1900. 

Man'B 
Age. 

Aooident. 

Remedy. 

January  4  ... 

25 

Smock  caught  round  shaft  while  putting  on 
a  belt. 

A  belt-shipper. 

,9        lo  ••• 

54 

Shifting  a  belt  from  fast  pulley  to  loose 
pulley. 

A  belt-fork  or  belt  shifter. 

July  9 

17 

Sling  gave  way  as  crane  hoisted  piece  of 
cloth  out  of  door. 

Proper  slings,  decently 
made. 

August  24  ... 

15 

While  holding  belt  to  be  spliced  it  lapped 
round  shaft  and  took  him  up. 

A  belt-hanger. 

September  11 

50 

Getting  out  on  to  roof  and  fell  over  edge  at 
stair  head. 

A  proper  gangway. 

December  20 

17 

Wood  flew  from  front  of  circular  saw,  cutting 
a  rabbeth. 

A  proper  guard,  or  even  a 
simple  stick  (a  "  pusher- 
stick"). 

Eliminate  all  doubtful  cases,  all  due  to  want  of  care  or  foresight,  to  misadventure,  and  so  on, 
still  very  many — far  too  many — remain  which  are  preventible,  e.g.y  the  six  fatal  cases  cited 
above.  The  cause  and  the  remedy  are  clear.  The  provision  of  some  comparatively  simple, 
inexpensive  apparatus  or  mechanism  might  doubtless  have  saved  most  of  these  lives,  and  would 
still  tend  to  save.  For,  indeed,  some  of  these  remedies  have  not  yet  been  provided  ;  in  some 
cases  nothing  has  been  done,  neither  is  any  effective  process  at  law  readily  available.  There 
is  no  proper  power  of  enforcement  ready  to  be  brought  to  bear  for  dealing  with  such  cases  as 
those  fatalities  cited  on  9/7/00  and  11/9/00,  and  others,  for  here  there  were  other  ways  of  doing 
the  work.  Neither  are  they  cases  which  an  ordinary  Bench  would  be  likely  to  consider  within 
the  meaning  of  1878,  section  5 ;  1895,  sections  2  and  4.  It  would  seem  that  we  rc^quire  in 
1878,  section  5,  after  the  word  "  factory,"  the  words  "  or  workshop  "  ;  and  in  clause  (3)  of  the 
same  section,  as  amended  by  1891,  section  6,  after  the  word  "  machinery,"  the  words  "  or  plant, 
gear,  or  of  any  apparatus  or  appliances."  For  why  should  there  be  power  to  prevent  the  use  of 
dangerous  machinery  or  unfenced  mill  gear,  and  yet  no  power  to  prevent  the  use  of  improper 
apparatus,  or  dangerous  plant  (other'  than  machines)  ? 

Mr.  John  Law's  annual  report  contains  very  interesting  particulars  of  the  accidents 
in  the  north,  and  showing  a  steady  increase,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  gigantic 
strides  in  production  have  taken  place  in  that  part  of  the  division.  It  is  stated,  for 
instance,  that  during  the  year  ended  1900  the  tonnage  of  vessels  built  on  the  Tyne  alone 
was  in  excess  of  those  built  on  the  Clyde. 

Mr.  Law  {Neivcaatle). — During  the  past  year  the  Newcastle  district  is  credited  with  the 
occurrence  of  7,699  reportable  accidents.  Of  this  number  2,019  were  reportable  to  the  certifying 
surgeon,  including  124  which  resulted  fatally. 

The  frequency  and  steady  rise  in  the  number  of  accidents  is  well  shown  by  the  following 
table :  — 


Month. 

All  Reportable 
Aooidente. 

Oertifying  Surgeon 
Aoddanta. 

Fatal  AoddentB. 

Oth«r  Aoeidenbi. 

January         

532 

154 

13 

378 

February       

520 

143 

12 

377 

March 

696 

204 

18 

492 

April 

572 

152 

9 

420 

May     

683 

144 

6 

539 

June 

528 

158 

7 

370 

July 

628 

143 

8 

485 

August          

603 

161 

9 

442 

September     

771 

219 

9 

552 

October         

711 

177 

10 

534 

November     

743 

192 

9 

551 

December      

712 

172 

U 

540 

Totals     ... 

7,699 

2,019 

124 

5.680 

S602 
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Perhaps  the  following  classified  returns  of  certain  accidents  (reportable  both  to  H.M.  Inspector 
and  the  certifying  surgeon)  which  have  happened  during  1900  in  this  district  of  Newcastle  will 
be  interesting : — 


Class,  &C.,  of  Aooident. 


Fatal. 


Non-fataL 


1.  Shunting  and  use  of  locomotives     ..  

2.  Hoists 

3.  Bursting  of  emery  wheels  and  grindstones  

4.  Grindstone  and  rest  accidents  

5.  Cleaning  in  motion     

o«  j_ja  tn  es  •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    ••• 

7.  Power  presses  ... 

8.  Explosions,  or  firing  of  escaping  gas,  oil,  or  like  substance 

9.  Drilling  machines       

10.  Shearing  machines      

11.  Steam  engines,  pumps,  and  gear  of  winches         

12.  Circular  saws 

13.  Band  saws         

14.  Surface  planers  (wood) 

„  „        iirou  J  •*.  ...  ...  •••  ...  ... 

15.  Escape  or  splashing  of  metal 

16.  Paper  machines  

17.  Crane  hoisting  and  slings         

18.  Platen  machines  

19.  Steam  hammers  ...         ...         ... 

20.  Aerated  water'(bottles  bursting)       

21.  Gassing 

22.  Lead  poisoning  cases  ...         


20 
3 


134 

15 

2 

36 

57 

134 

187 
65 
49 

125 
51 
80 
6 
29 
21 

187 
18 

218 
5 

66 
12 
10 

188 


Lathes. — During  the  past  year  there  have  been  134  accidents  from  this  source,  many  due  to 
the  ordinary  driver  and  carrier  catching  some  portion  of  the  operatives'  clothing.  As  I  have 
reported  before,  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  with  this  exceedingly  simple  and  useful  form  of 
carrier  and  driver,  and  if  security  against  accidental  entanglement  is  to  be  ensured  somethingmust 
be  done  to  protect  these  moving  parts  when  in  use.  I  am  acquainted  with  one  large  firm  of 
machine-makers  having  such  an  excellent  contrivance  on  all  the  smaller  lathes.  It  is  simply 
a  short  cast-iron  cylinder  or  drum,  of  radius  about  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  distance  from 
the  lathe  centre  to  the  bed  or  slide-surface,  combined  with  a  screwed  bolt  at  its  lowest  part, 
and  held  stationary  by  suitable  nuts  and  clumps  on  the  lathe  slide.  The  drum  surrounds  the 
space  traversed  by  the  revolving  carrier  and  driver,  and  can  be  adjusted  in  any  direction 
required.  Most  of  the  work  can  be  fixed  in  the  lathe  without  moving  the  guard  ;  this  only 
being  necessary  in  the  case  of  face-lathes  and  exceptional  jobs.  The  contrivance,  I  am  told,  has 
prevented  many  accidents,  and  is  freely  used  by  the  workmen. 

Articles  of  irregalar  shape  or  which  are  placed  unsymmetrically  in  lathes  present  dangers 
which  cannot  very  well  be  guarded  against,  as  in  one  phase  of  a  revolution  some  part  of  the 
article  in  the  lathe  will  stand  very  far  out  from  the  centre,  and  at  the  opposite  phase  another 
part  will  be  near  the  centre.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  reasonable  guard,  and  consider  one  is  not 
feasible  except  in  those  cases  where  one  type  of  article  only  is  manu&ictured. 

Generally  speaking,  in  this  district  change  wheels  and  back-gears  of  lathes  are  well  fenced. 
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Power  Presses, — ^The  187  accidents  from  various  types  of  these  machines  in  the  Newcastle 
district  are  principally  due  to  the  use  of  rivet-hole  punching  machines  in  shipyards  and  boiler 
works.  These  machines  are  not  guarded  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  are  provided 
with  strong  iron  claws  or  forks  fixed  about  the  punches  to  knock  down  the  plates  should  they 
rise.  In  a  sense  these  claws  are  guards,  inasmuch  as  ythey  are  guides  to  the  workmen 
indicating  the  area  within  which  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  any  part  of  the  hand  to  get.  The 
men,  however,  are  frequently  injured  between  the  claw  and  plate  while  holding  or  preparing 
to  adjust  the  plates  for  a  second  punching  operation  a  few  inches  away.  As  these  machines 
are  large  and  ponderous,  doing  very  heavy  work,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  devise  any  guard. 
There  must  of  necessity  be  sufficient  room  between  the  guard  and  the  die  or  bed  of  the  machine 
to  insert  the  plate  for  punching.  This  clearance  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  worker  to  get 
his  fingers  in,  and  consequently  the  guard  would  be  useless. 

A  brick  press  is  a  common  source  of  accidents,  and  can  be  easily  fenced,  so  that  there  is, 
with  one  exception  referred  to  later,  no  excuse  for  their  occurrence.  The  simplest  form  of 
guard  consists  of  strong  wire- work  hinged  on  all  four  sides  of  the  actual  "stamper**  and 
"  die  "  with  gaps  slightly  larger  than  the  brick  on  the  feeding  and  delivery  sides.  This  guard 
prevents  the  brick  under  the  stamper  from  being  seized  by  the  worker  without  deliberately 
lifting  the  guard,  for  which  there  is  no  necessity.  If  oil  has  to  be  fed  on  the  die  or  brick  it 
can  easily  be  done  by  a  spray  through  the  guard,  or  other  simple  arrangement. 

The  brick  as  above  made  is  sometimes  transferred  to  a  "  name-stamping  **  press  in  which  the 
feeding  and  removal  are  done  by  hand.  Mechanical  arrangements  have  been  tried,  but  they 
were  found  to  spoil  the  bricks  and  given  up.  To  guard  against  accident  the  feeder  has  the 
machine  under  his  own  control  by  means  of  a  hand-lever  or  treadle,  and  only  one  descent  of  the 
press  can  take  place  uiiless  the  machine  is  deliberately  held  in  gear  by  the  worker  himself. 
Accidents,  however,  happen  due  to  an  attempt  to  re-adjust  a  brick  irregularly  placed,  just 
as  with  tin-stamping  presses.  The  only  remedy  possible  is  to  substitute  two  hand-levers, 
one  for  each  hand  of  the  operative,  both  of  which  must  be  operated  before  the  stamper  can 
descend. 

Tin- ware  takes  so  many  shapes  and  varies  so  considerably  in  size  that  guarding  is  rendered 
very  costly  and  difficult.  Nevertheless,  in  almost  every  case  it  is  possible  to  fence  the  stampers. 
The  lid-clinching  press,  where  a  previously-formed  lid  is  fitted  on  a  die  and  operated  on  by  a 
second  die  to  press  the  roughened  edge  to  a  smooth  and  completed  edge,  cannot  well  be  fenced 
in  its  present  condition.  If,  however,  the  dies  are  reversed  and  a  proper  channel  cut  in  the 
bed  down  which  the  lids  can  be  fed,  the  difficulty  of  providing  a  fence  is  immediately 
removed. 

Use  of  Locomotives^  Ac, — 20  fatal  and  134  other  accidents,  more  or  less  serious  in  character, 
have  been  caused  with  the  use  of  locomotives  and  other  moving  railwa}^  plant.  A  large 
number  of  these  have  been  due  to  the  coupling  or  uncoupling  of  waggons — sometimes  with  the 
waggons  at  a  standstill  and  an  engine  closing  in  upon  them,  and  at  other  times  when  the 
waggons  were  known  to  be  in  motion.  As  to  the  causes  or  prevention  of  these  accidents  1  am 
afraid  I  can  add  nothing  new.  I  can,  however,  say  that  a  coupling-stick  cannot  be  used  with 
every  type  of  waggon  one  meets  with  in  our  large  factories. 

One  type  of  waggon  in  common  use  in  most  steel  works  is  a  snm]l  bogie  of  great  strength 
formed  of  massive  blocks  of  timber,  with  the  side-blocks  extended  at  the  front  and  back  to 
form  buffers.  These  buffers  are  square  and  bound  at  the  ends  by  wrought-iron  bands.  The 
retaining  parts  of  the  bogie  consist  of  steel  rails  laid  longitudinally  with  the  ends  bent  up- 
wards^  so  that  the  bogie  can  hold  a  great  number  of  ^*  pigs  '*  laid  transversely.  There  is  no 
combined  drawbar  and  hook  on  these  bogies — the  coupling  arrangement  at  each  end  being 
simply  a  massive  chain  with  a  hook  on  the  end  link.  To  couple  two  waggons  together  one  has 
to  seize  the  chain  of  one  waggon  with  the  left  hand,  shift  the  hook  in  the  end  link,  reach  with 
the  right  hand  for  the  other  chain  and  hook,  and  drop  the  latter  in  the  end  link  of  the  first 
chain.  This  necessitates  leaning  over  one  or  other  set  of  buffers.  One  is  not  supposed  to 
attempt  ihis  when  the  locomotive  or  bogies  are  in  motion,  bnt  very  frequently  it  is  attempted 
all  the  same  and  accidents  result.  It  is  not  possible  to  use  a  coupling-stick  for  this  purpose  as 
the  buffers  obstruct  the  sight,  and  the  use  of  the  stick  generally. 

With  ordinary  waggons  I  have  found  the  usual  type  of  railway  coupling-stick  in  common 
use. 

The  provision  of  brakes  on  one  side  only  of  railway  waggons  is  often  the  cause  of  serious 
accidents,  and  a  frequent  recommendation  from  coroner's  juries  is  that  brakes  should  be 
provided  on  both  sides.    Eventually  I  suppose  this  desirable  end  will  be  attained. 

An  examination  of  the  returns  for  the  past  year  shows  a  total  of  124  fatal  accidents. 
These  have  resulted  principally  in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding  and  iron  industries 
generally.  Without  making  out  an  actual  return,  1  am  of  opinion  the  major  portion  have 
been  caused  in  shipyards  during  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  principally  from  falls  or 
articles  falling. 

There  were  42  deaths  from  workmen  falling  through  open  hatches,  off  gangways,  and 
through  ladders  slipping,  and  23  deaths  due  to  articles  such  as  ships*  plates,  planks,  &c.,  falling 
on  workers  near  or  below. 
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FIRE. 

I  learn  from  the  reports  received  from  H.M.  Inspectors  of  factories  in  this  division, 
that  special  attention  has  been  given  as  to  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  that  but 
few  diflficulties  have  been  met  with  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  alterations. 

Mr.  Prior  (Huddersfteld). — In  that  part  of  the  district  in  which  I  have  for  fifteen  years  past 
been  working,  only  204  works  are  marked  defective  in  our  register.  This  shows  that 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made,  and  I  may  add  that  in  many  of  the  works  marked 
defective,  structural  alterations  have  been  made  since  our  last  visits  in  order  to  give  additional 
means  of  escape  from  fire,  but  we  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  revisit,  inspect,  and  prononnoe 
them  satisfactory  before  amending  the  entries  in  our  registers. 

Mr.  Seal  (Bradford). — 27  fires  have  occurred  at  factories  And  workshops,  but  no  loss  of  life 
or  injury  to  employes  have  occurred.  Seven  factories  and  workshops,  have  been  reported  to 
the  local  authority  as  dangerous  in  case  of  fire,  and  in  each  instance  notice  has  been  served  on 
the  occupier,  or  the  local  authority  has  been  notified  as  the  case  demanded,  and  the  work 
of  remedying  the  defect  has  either  been  completed,  or  is  being  carried  out.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  report  that  in  each  instance  notified  to  the  local  authority  in  Bradford,  visits 
have  been  paid  by  the  Fire  Committee,  and  the  action  taken  by  H.M.  Inspector  has  been 
endorsed  and  verified. 

Mr.  Peacock  (^rew^ord).— Additional  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  have  been  provided 
in  both  factories  and  workshops,  one  noteworthy  instance  being  a  building  occupied  by  several 
tenants  as  tailors'  workshops  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  above  the  ground,  the  owner  has 
provided  an  additional  full  length  staircase  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building  to  the  old 
staircase  and  now  either  exit  is  available  in  case  of  emergency.  At  a  corset  factory  where 
about  a  dozen  people  were  employed  on  the  fourth  floor,  the  only  approach  to  which  was  a 
narrow,  winding,  wooden  staircase,  a  door  has  been  made  through  a  party  wall  on  the  top 
floor  whereby  the  workpeople  can  reach  another  staircase  leading  to  an  adjoining  street.  In 
another  instance  where  notice  was  served  on  the  occupiers  of  three  tailors'  workshops  to 
provide  additional  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  they  were  unable  to  persuade  the  owner  to 
make  any  alteration  and  all  left  the  premises,  which  have  since  been  unoccupied.  No 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  any  case  reported  to  the  local  authorities,  and  the  necessary 
alterations  have  been  successfully  carried  out. 

Mr.  Oarvie  (Halifax). — There  was  only  one  fire  of  special  interest  in  this  locality.  This 
case  may  be  some  service  to  some  Inspectors  as  much  opposition  is  frequently  met  with  when 
one  asks  for  a  fire  escape  for  a  cotton-doubling  mill,  the  occupier  usually  alleging  that  fire  is 
highly  improbable  owing  to  things  being  so  wet  and  damp.  A  large  mill,  ten  windows  long, 
by  twelve  wide,  and  five  high  with  a  sunk  basement,  substantially  built  of  stone,  and  occupi^ 
by  two  (room-and-power)  firms  of  cotton  doublers,  &c.,  had  finished  a  day*s  work  as  usual  at 
5.30  p.m.  on  17th  July,  1900.  Two  warehousemen  were  still  there  at  6.30  p.m.  when  an  alarm 
of  fire  was  raised  ;  just  before  7  the  roof  fell  in,  at  7.15  the  front  wall  collapsed.  True,  the 
staircase  still  stands,  but  we  well  ask  who  could  have  used  it  when  it  was  the  upcast  chimney 
for  such  a  hot  fire  I  I  saw  then  that  same  owner's  adjoining  mill  had  an  outside  escape,  but» 
warned  by  other  cases,  I  returned  in  a  few  weeks  to  put  it  to  test.  I  went  up  six  storeys  and 
advanced  to  the  window  fronting  escape  platform,  but  f ound|it  was  not  hinged  and  could  not 
be  opened.  It  was  glazed  with  very  thick  semi-transparent  rolled  glass,  most  difficult  to  break 
without  a  big  hammer  or  axe,  and  even  then  horribly  unsafe  to  climb  through  if,  as  would  be, 
it  were  hurriedly  broken,  the  scene  can  be  readily  imagined.  Further,  the  wide  stone  staircase 
was  partly  blocked  with  heavy  skips  to  under  20  inches  in  width.  Of  course  the  case  was 
seriously  commented  on  and  immediately  notified  to  the  Sanitary  Authority. 

SANITATION. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  appears  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Local 
Authorities  throughout  this  division  to  co-operate  in  every  way  that  could  be  wished 
with  H.M.  Inspectors.  Complaints  made  to  Local  Authorities  as  a*  rule  receive  early 
attention. 

Mr.  Peacock  {Bradford). — Several  references  have  been  made  to  the  Local  Sanitary 
Authorities  respecting  factories  and  workshops  where  the  closet  accommodation  has  been 
inadequate  or  insanitary,  with  good  results,  and  a  large  number  of  privy  closets  have  been 
substituted  by  water  closets. 

At  a  wool-combing  factory  about  which  there  had  been  a  complaint  of  damp  floors,  I  found 
the  water  troughs  of  the  finishing  boxes,  through  which  the  wool  passes,  were  improperly  con- 
structed and  allowed  the  water  to  leak  on  to  the  stone  floor  where  the  women  were  required  to 
stand  ;  the  occupier  caused  the  fault  to  be  remedied,  and  at  a  later  visit  I  found  the  floors 
quite  dry. 

The  better  ventilation  and  cooling  of  wool-combing  sheds  is  an  important  subject  thaf  has 
occupied  attention  during  the  past  year ;  several  firms  have  placed  more  fans  in  their  carding 
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and  combing  rooms,  exposed  steam  pipes  have  been  coTered  with  non-condactingmaterial,  and 
daring  the  snmmer  months  the  roofs  and  windows  of  most  sheds  were  covered  with  lime- 
wash. 

Improved  conditions  have  also  been  effected  in  gassing-rooms  of  yarn-finishing  factories  by 
the  provision  of  fans  and  in  increased  number  of  air  inlets. 

Mr,  Seal  {Bradford). — On  the  whole  sanitary  provisions  have  locally  been  found  to  be 
adeqaate  and  in  fairly  good  condition.  Seventy  notices  in  all  have  been  served  on  the 
Sanitary  Authorities,  but  whereas  an  acknowledgment  without  results  achieved  was  in  some 
cases  formally  received,  it  is  now  arranged  that  replies  in  all  cases  are  received  stating  what 
action  has  been  taken,  and  that  the  defects  have  been,  or  are  being  remedied,  and  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  I  have  the  hearty  and  active  co-operation  of  all  such  authorities  with  whom 
I  have  had  communications.  In  some  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  district  there  was  scope 
for  improvement,  and  good  results  have  followed  on  inspection,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  of 
continued  improvements  during  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Oarvie  {Halifax), — Bakehouses  has  been  a  large  matter,  many  of  these  were  really 
dirty  places,  some  abominably  so,  wholly  or  partly  underground,  badly  lighted,  and  worse 
drained,  having  little  or  no  ventilation,  several  of  them  had  W.C.'s  inside  or  immediately 
oommunicating  with  the  bakehouse,  many  were  directly  connected  with  drains  opening 
within  the  bakehouse. 

Indeed,  a  special  point  occurs  here  ;  a  certain  county  borough  (as  a  property  owner),  has 
been  referred  back  (to  itself  through  workshop  defaults)  for  a  W.C  in  a  bakehouse — ^for  a 
want  of  privy  accommodation  in  a  workshop  where  both  males  and  females  were  employed — 
the  only  closet  in  the  house  being  reserved  for  the  employer  and  his  family,  the  workers  having 
to  go  to  certain  public  privies,  where  there  was  a  charge  for  admission,  and  these  only  open 
at  certain  hoars. 

As  I  am  very  glad  to  know,  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  matter 
of  ventilation.  The  methods  sometimes  used  to  obtain  removal  of  dust,  &c.,  by  means  of 
&ns  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  that  the  results  of  such  ventilation  may  be  most 
disastrous.  I  found  quite  recently  in  three  factories,  fans  so  placed  that  the  people 
working  in  certain  rooms  could  not  avoid  having  the  dust  drawn  up  into  their  faces. 
The  dust  generated  in  each  of  these  places  was  dangerous. 

Commander  Smith  (Sheffield). — ^The  appointment  of  a  Departmental  Committee  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  question  of  ventilation  in  factories  and  workshops  will  be  welcomed  ; 
for,  perhaps  no  more  difficult  question  presents  itself  to  the  Factory  Inspector  than  how  to 
decide  as  to  methods  of  ventilation  when  practically  no  two  authorities  agree.  Volumes  of 
literature  are  thrust  upon  us,  each  authority  stating  that  the  other  is  wrong  and  that  his 
particular  view  is  right.  Generally  speaking,  I  would  lay  down  as  a  first  principle  that  the 
main  object  should  be  to  secure  pure  air  without  draught ;  the  general  impression  being 
that  to  open  a  window  or  to  make  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  workroom  is  to  ventilate  it ; 
whereas,  such  remedy  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  greater  evil  that  the  disease,  for  whilst 
impure  air  kills  by  inches,  draught  is  very  rapid  in  its  consequences.  When  factory  or 
workshop  occupiers  are  asked  to  ventilate  their  rooms,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  answer  is^ 
"  They  (the  workers)  can  open  the  windows  if  they  like,"  but  the  occupier  does  not,  when 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations  in  his  office,  sit  with  an  open  window,  especially  in  winter. 
He  knows  what  he  would  have  to  expect  if  he  did.  I  say,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  made 
absolutely  and  abundantly  clear  that  '*  window  ventilation  '*  per  ae  is  not  ventilation  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Factory  Acts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  recognise  the  great  difficulties 
that  beset  employers  who  provide  ventilators  of  a  recognised  type,  at  considerable  expense  U> 
themselves,  and  then  go  round  to  find  (as  H.M.  Inspectors  from  time  immemorial  have  found) 
that  each  and  every  ventilator  has  been  stopped  up  with  old  rags,  paper,  &c.  To  exemplify 
such  difficulties,  I  quote  from  a  letter  recently  received  by  me.  £  required  the  occupier  of  a 
factory  to  provide  ventilators  in  certain  rooms  where  the  atmosphere  was  considerably  fouled 
by  the  products  of  combustion  of  gas  jets  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  In  answer  to 
my  notice  I  received  a  communication  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  If  you  consider  it  necessary,  I  will  have  ventilators  put  in  the  shops  in  question  by 
inserting  wire-grating  and  boxing  same  up,  open  at  the  lop ;  but  in  both  rooms  the 
workpeople  object  and  say  they  will  stop  up  the  same.'^ 

This  is,  of  course,  very  reprehensible  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  but  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
find.  The  systems  adopted  admit  fresh  air,  but  do  not  prevent  draught.  If  any  committee 
can  help  in  this  matter,  they  will  render  signal  service. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Ventilation  "  perhaps  a  few  words  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the 
withdrawal  of  noxious  fumes  and  injurious  dust  by  the  use  of  mechanical  fans.  In  this 
respect  very  great  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  When,  many  years  ago,  I  was 
making  inquiries  in  connection  with  Dr.  Dupre,  with  the  view  to  framing  Special  Rules  for 
certain  explosives  works,  I  noticed  that  fans  were  commonly  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
the  noxious  fumes  and  injurious  dust  were  drawn  right  into  the  face  of  the  workers.  Rule  12 
in  the  Special  Rules  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  in  which  di-nitro  benzole  is  used 
provides  that  the  suction  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  draw  the  fumes  or  dust  away  from,  not 
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across  or  over  the  face  of,  the  workers.  Mistakes  in  regard  to  this  matter  are,  however,  still 
common.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  mechanical  fan  running  in  such  a  position  that  an 
explosive  gas  was  drawn  right  across  a  f  arnace,  with  the  result  that  there  was  an  explosion, 
and  the  workman  was  seriously  injured. 

When  recently  officiating  for  Mr.  Beaumont,  at  Leeds,  my  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Hine 
to  the  admirable  methods  adopted  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Harding,  Richardson,  and  Rhodes, 
hackle  pin  manufacturers,  Globe  Road,  Leeds.  Colonel  Harding,  one  of  the  principals,  has 
devoted  much  time  to  perfecting  a  system  for  carrying  off  dust  in  the  process  of  hackle  pin 
grinding.  With  a  long  and  varied  experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have 
seldom  seen  anything  more  perfect,  nor  have  I  seen  better,  cleaner,  or  brighter  workshops. 
Mr.  Hine  is  reporting  on  this  system  ;  I  therefore  do  not  enter  into  details. 

Mr.  Law  {Newcastle). — There  is  no  doubt  that  dust  of  any  sort  generated  during  manu- 
facturing processes  can  be  removed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  What  few  remarks  I  have  to 
make  under  this  head  relate  to  basic-slag,  the  dust  of  which  is  fairly  well  dealt  with  during 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

Basic-slag  is  entirely  stored  in  bags  for  the  purpose  of  transit,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
woven  material  forming  the  bags  may  be,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  dust  will  be  given  oflE  at 
every  disturbance.  Basic-slag  does  escape  in  considerable  quantities  in  this  way,  subjecting 
those  having  charge  of  its  removal  from  place  to  place  to  much  risk.  No  doubt  good  and  new 
bags  will  go  a  great  way  in  reducing  this  danger,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  success  in 
dealing  with  this  and  other  fine  dust  in  transit  will  never  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  woven 
bags  alone.  The  bags  may  be  pressed  and  glazed  to  make  the  interstice  the  less,  but  the  results 
are  not  encouraging. 

Dust  will  easily  find  a  way  out,  especially  if  bags  are  filled  by  dropping  into  them  two 
hundredweights  at  a  time.  At  present  manufacturers  of  basic-slag  are  using  new  bags  of 
stronger  and  apparently  coarser  texture  than  formerly,  but  little,  if  any,  abatement  of  the  dust 
given  off  is  observed.  One  large  firm  of  dealers  in  this  form  of  manure  use  two  old  bags 
forming  a  double  bag  when  sending  out  material  from  their  warehouse,  and  with  excellent 
results.  The  escape  of  dust  is  reduced  considerably  in  this  manner  as  compared  with  a 
new  bag. 

If  a  bag  could  be  made  practically  impervious  to  the. escape  of  dust  by  immersion  in  some 
matter  which  would  not  destroy  its  flexible  properties  or  materially  increase  its  weight,  then 
the  problem  would  be  completely  solved.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  attempt  in  this  direction, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  done. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  (patent)  system  of  treating  basic-slag  with  a  lime  solution  containing 
salts  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  varying  quantities  depending  on  the  soil  to  be  treated.  It  not 
only  increases  the  value  of  the  slag  as  a  manure,  at  very  little  extra  cost,  but  at  the  same  time 
does  valuable  service  to  the  farm  labourers  scattering  it  on  the  land,  inasmuch  as  they  are  free 
from  dust.  The  farmer  also  gains,  as  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  dust  is  not  scattered  by 
the  wind,  which  is  always  more  or  less  the  ct»se  with  the  untreated  slag.  Operated  upon  in 
this  way,  it  wiil  keep  in  a  moist  condition  from  three  to  six  weeks  and  longer,  but  cakes  before 
a  second  season  can  come  round.  When  caked,  however,  it  is  very  easily  ground  up  again 
without  any  loss  of  its  properties,  and  experiments  prove  that  when  reground  the  dust 
is  a  falling  dust,  and  not  like  the  untreated  slag-dust  a  rising  one.  A  fragment  of  the 
caked  slag  put  on  the  soil  will  fall  to  pieces  in  very  little  time.  If,  as  I  am  informed,  this 
operation  is  a  success,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  the  slag  to  be  sent  out  in  this 
form  from  the  works  direct,  and  whether  ir  remained  moist  or  became  dry  dust  would  not  be 
given  oflE. 

In  any  case,  some  of  those  firms  throwing  their  finer  dust  outside  the  buildings  forming  their 
factories  might  adopt,  with  gain  to  themselvefi,  this  system,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  local  wants 
may  be  concerned. 

DANGEROUS    TRADES. 

Mr.  Iline  refers  in  some  detail  to  the  works  under  Special  Rules  in  the  Leeds 
district : — 

Wliite  Lead, — The  one  factory  under  there  rules  has  been  undergoing  great  structural 
alterations  for  some  time  past,  and,  although  still  further  improvements  in  the  way  of 
lavatories  and  clothes  cupboards  are  now  going  on,  the  rules  are  being  satisfactorily  carried 
out.  The  reports  of  lead  poisoning  have  been  few,  but  unfortunately  the  want  of  cleanliness 
is  still  very  marked  among  som«  of  the  workpeople,  and  many  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
risk  they  run  in  contracting  plumbism.  I  have  recently  been  investigating  a  case  where  the 
well-intentioned  advice  of  an  old  hand,  that  it  was  unwise  and  contrary  to  the  rules  to  eat 
oranges  and  put  tobacco  in  the  mouth  with  fingers  smeared  with  white  lead,  was  only  met  by 
abuse  from  the  offending  party,  who  eventually  suffered  for  his  folly  by  an  attack  of  lead 
poisoning. 
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Bed  and  Orange  Lead. — These  are  mannfacttired  in  the  same  factory  as  the  white  lead,  and 
nntil  recently  the  two  processes  have  been  somewhat  intermixed.  A  new  building  has  now 
been  erected  for  the  red  and  orange  lead,  and  the  machinery  will  soon  be  ready  for  starting. 
When  finished  this  will  form  a  very  compact  and  well  arranged  department. 

Paints  and  Colours. — There  are  a  considerable  number  of  these  works  in  my  district,, 
especially  in  Hull,  but  very  few  cases  have  been  reported  of  lead  poisoning.  Two  or  three 
paint  and  varnish  works  are  situate  in  Ripon,  from  which  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  of 
plumbism.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  these  factories.  They  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,, 
especially  one  of  them,  in  which'  not  ^nly  the  required  lavatory  accommodation  is  provided 
but  a  most  elaborate  bath,  with  shower,  douche,  and  other  arrangements.  These  throw  many 
other  paint  factories  very  much  in  the  shade,  and  I  regret  to  say  the  want  of  good  washing* 
convenience,  is  great.  In  my  opinion  the  words  in  the  rules  are  too  indefinite.  Washing 
conveniences  are  sometimes  only  buckets,  tin  basins,  or  tubs,  but  seldom  proper  lavatories  with 
waste  pipe  and  water  laid  on.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  report  that  I  have  noticed  an  improve- 
ment this  year  in  that  respect,  and  hope  by  perseverance  others  may  follow  the  example  set  by 
one  or  two  firms.  The  sanitary  drink  is  not  partaken  of  as  frequently  as  it  ought  to  be,, 
especially  in  cold  weather. 

Lucifer  Match  Works. — At  the  beginning  of  1900  I  had  two  match  factories,  but  by  the 
alteration  of  the  districts  a  third  was  added.  One  of  these  has  now  been  closed  rather  than 
make  the  necessary  alterations  required  by  the  new  Special  Rules  ;  another  is  about  to  close 
shortly,  when  existing  contracts  are  completed,  for  the  same  reason.  The  third  is  an  old- 
established  firm  in  a  country  village,  and  here  they  have  seriously  considered  whether  they 
shall  close  altogether  or  make  such  alterations  as  will  bring  the  factory  into  conformity  with 
the  Special  Rules.  It  has,  however,  been  decided  to  manufacture  single  thoroughly-dry 
matches  instead  of  the  old  double-dipped  ones,  and  arrangements  are  now  in  hand  for  that 
purpose,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  complete. 

Brass  Mixing  and  Casting. — My  register  shows  as  many  as  82  places  under  these  rules,  but 
the  majority  are  in  connection  with  iron  foundries  and  engineering  works,  in  many  of  which  a 
comer  of  the  iron  foundry  is  used  for  the  purpose,  and  brass  is  cast  on  rare  occasions,  often  not 
even  once  in  a  week.  The  places  solely  used  as  brass  foundries  are  generally  well  constructed. 
I  am  afraid  that  tin  basins  are  not  made  as  much  use  of  as  they  might  be,  and  very  often  a 
man  will  prefer  to  wash  in  a  tank,  which  is  used  for  cooling  tongs,  castings,  <&c.,  rather  than 
the  basin.  I  have  never  had  any  complaints  nor  heard  of  any  cases  of  injury  to  health  in 
a  brass  foundry. 

Aerated  Waters. — ^The  number  of  factories  under  these  rules  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  class  of  Special  Rule  factories,  and  from  my  experience  these  rules  are  the  most  difficult 
to  enforce.  Visit  after  visit  may  be  paid,  and  no  bottling,  wiring,  &c.,  will  be  going  on.  The 
rules  are  most  easily  complied  with  by  the  occupier  so  far  as  obtaining  the  necessary  safeguards 
is  concerned,  but  they  do  not  always  give  sufficient  thought  towards  providing  the  most 
suitable  guards.  Nor  do  many  of  them  take  enough  pains  to  see  that  they  are  worn.  It  is  far 
too  common  a  practice  with  the  men  to  disregard  the  use  of  masks,  gauntlets,  t&c,  when  they 
should  be  worn.  I  have  obtained  convictions  against  workpeople  from  two  factories  for  not 
wearing  masks,  and  recommended  proceedings  in  another  case  against  a  foreman^  who  was 
bottling  without  a  mask  after  a  previous  caution  from  me,  but  proceedings  were  not  taken* 
His  employer  discharged  him  in  consequence  of  my  complaint. 

Mr.  Seal  (Bradford). — The  most  important  development  under  Special  Rules  during  the 
past  twelve  months  has  been  the  passing  and  applying  of  Special  Rules  for  wool-combing, 
which  has  resulted  in  bringing  a  number  of  important  works,  dealing  in  and  manipulating 
dangerous  wools,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from  special  legislation  under  more 
stringent  regulations.  This  step  will,  perhaps,  appear  the  more  important  when  I  mention 
that  one  of  the  factories  thus  brought  within  their  scope  has  been  responsible  during  the  past  year 
for  no  fewer  than  four  cases,  two  of  which  proved  fatal.  There  is  one  very  gratifying  feature 
in  connection  with  the  draining  up  and  approval  of  these  rules,  which  I  should  like  to  place 
upon  record,  because  it  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  history  of  such  proposed  legislation,  viz.,  the 
practical  unanimity,  fine  spirit,  and  goodwill  exhibited  by  the  representatives  of  both 
employers  and  employed  in  their  desire  to  make  the  rules  effectual.  When  the  final  meeting 
took  place  and  the  amended  proposals  submitted  by  Mr.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Osbom  were  laid 
before  tbem,  the  question  of  expense  which  would  be  involved  in  carrying  out  the  suggested 
mechanical  and  other  improvements  never  intervened,  the  sole  animating  desire  seemed  to  be 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  results  with  the  least  friction.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  estimate  the 
benefits  of  this  important  addition  to  the  statute,  but  if  the  results  bear  a  corresponding  value 
to  those  achieved  by  the  wool-sorting  rules,  the  effect,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  very  gratifying 
to  all  those  who  helped  to  sow  the  seeds  of  their  existence,  as  well  as  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  devised,  who  ought  to  reap  a  goodly  harvest  of  health  from  their 
administration. 

I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  on  the  whole  the  special  regulations  have  been  well  carried 
out.  Manufacturers,  recognising  their  value  and  importance,  show  a  ready  acquiescence  in 
complying  with  the  rules,  and  are  invariably  willing,  irrespective  of  cost,  to  adopt  suggestions 
for  improvements.  One  firm  has  this  year  completed  an  improved  system  of  ventilation  for 
sorting  and  opening  boards  at  a  cost  of  over  £1,000.  Thelavatory  accommodation  has  also  generally 
developed,  whilst  the  settling  of  the  dust  in  dust  chambers  by  means  of  an  automatic  water 
spray  is  a  great  improvement,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  this.system  extended  and  in 
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general  use.  Very  few  complaints  have  been  received  respecting  infringements,  a  proof,  I  take 
it«  either  that  the  rales  are  well  observed,  or  that  the  workers  are  indifferent  to  their  own  health 
and  well-being — it  is  to  be  hoped  the  former  is  the  more  correct  solution.  In  some  instances  I 
have  observed  the  workers  are  not  too  ready  to  avail  themselves  properly  of  the  washing 
arrangements  provided,  nor  to  open  windows  at  meal  times,  whilst  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  them  leave  the  works  at  meal  hours  without  troubling  to  change  their  overalls.  Prosecutions 
have  been  taken  in  three  instances,  with  a  conviction  andipenalty  in  each  case. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  there  have  been  fewer  cases  of  anthrax  reported  in  1900  than 
in  previous  years.  It  is  said  that  nearly  every  case  has  resulted  at  the  later — not  the 
earlier  processes.  It  may  be  that  the  warmth  of  the  w4sh-bowl  has  something  to  do  with 
this. 

During  the  year  only  seven  cases  of  anthrax  have  occurred,  two  proving  fatal,  whilst 
four  of  the  remaining  five  patients  have  now  all  recovered  and  resumed  employment 
This  list,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  works,  under  woolsorting  rules,  from  31  to  43 
owing  to  reconstruction  of  district,  is  distinctly  encouraging  as  compared  with  4  fiital 
and  10  non-fetal  cases  during  the  preceding  12  months,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
one  firm  is  responsible  for  the  2  fetal  cases  and  2  non-fatal  ones.  The  fatalities  were 
the  result  of  the  only  two  internal  cases  reported. 

I  enclose  a  tabulated  report,  giving  particulars  of  each  case,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  nearly  every  case  has  apparently  resulted  from  employment  at  a  later  stage  of 
treating  the  wool.  Taking  the  process  in  order  of  treatment  as  follows  the  results  show 
(a)  opening,  none;  (b)  sorting,  one;  (c)  washing,  none;  (dj  drying,  none;  (e) 
carding,  lour  ;  (f)  preparing,  two  ;  ('g)  combing,  none  ;  {hj  finishing,  none — Total  7. 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  comment  and  surprise  that  wnilst  the  earlier  and  dustier  processes 
have  escaped  with  comparative  immunity,  the  later  and  less  dusty  departments  have  pro- 
vided the  majority  of  cases,  and  I  have  sought  for  a  solution  of  this  fact  from  persons  of 
long  experience  and  knowledge,  but  without  success.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  may 
probably  be  due  either  to  the  ineffectual  cleansing  of  the  raw  material,  or  that  certain 
bacilli  remain  concealed  in  the  wool,  which  does  not  become  thoroughly  disinfected  until 
the  later  stages  of  treatment,  and  that  the  stronger  of  these  bacilli  survive  the  washing 
process,  as  tibe  water  is  not  heated  to  boiling  point,  whilst  at  the  carding  and  later  pro- 
cesses, owing  to  the  finely  shredded  condition  of  the  wool,  these  surviving  bacilli  get 
their  first  real  opportunity  of  escaping.  According  to  the  axiom  of  the  survival  of  9ie 
fittest,  these  being  the  strongest  are  possibly  the  most  deadly.  That  the  improved  system 
of  working  in  strict  accordance  with  the  special  rules  results  very  beneficially  has  been 
amply  verified  during  the  past  year  by  the  fact  that  one  firm,  which  had  become  to  some 
extent  notorious  for  its  anthrax  cases,  has,  owing  apparently  to  having  removed  to  a  new 
fectory,  and  working  under  a  system  of  better  ventilation  and  more  cleanly  conditions, 
not  had  a  single  case  to  report.  The  increased  facilities  for  more  prompt  local  examination 
of  suspected  bacilli  are  a  distinct  gain. 

I  have  visited  all  the  White  Lead  Works  in  this  division,  most  of  them  more  than 
once.  What  strikes  me  most  is  the  dilapidated  condition  into  which  some  have  been 
allowed  to  fall.  I  was  told  at  one  works  that  the  flooring  would  not  bear  the  weight  of 
concrete  if  put  upon  it.  Whether  this  state  of  collapse  is  partly  due  to  the  work  carried 
on  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  in  any  case  a  regular  overhauling  would  prevent  the  present 
appearance  of  some  of  these  works. 

Speaking  of  concrete  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  best  flooring  for  White 
Lead  Works,  and  should  be  bevelled  towards  the  centre,  with  a  channel  up  the  middle, 
and  holes  pierced  at  intervals  for  the  water  to  get  away  readily. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  great  preventives  of  lead  poisoning  in  a  serious 
degree,  are  cleanliness  of  person  and  plenty  of  water  in  all  parts  wher^  dust 
arises.  Good  floorings  are  essential,  ^and  in  this  particular  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  I  saw  at  one  factory  what  remained  of  a  lead  floor  covering,  it  was  all 
in  holes,  and  wherever  any  movement  took  place  dust  arose.  The  floorings  are  often 
too  springy. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  about  employment  in  white  lead,  which  I  do  not  think 
exist  in  any  other  work.     The  men  employed  in  certain  operations  may  have  finished  at 
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ten  or  eleven  in  the  morning,  or  noon,  for  the  day,  then,  with  little  money,  and  perhaps, 
less  appetite  for  food,  what  so  natural  as  to  get  some  drink,  probably  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

I  saw  an  excellent  packing  arrangement  for  packing  dry  lead,  made  by  Dell  &  Co.. 
Mile  Buildings,  Martin's  Lane,  E.G.  It  is  like  the  American  flour  packer,  only  stronger; 
not  costly,  and  does  its  work  well,  and  no  dust  arises  from  the  operation. 

There  is  no  respirator  so  good,  I  think,  as  a  sheet  of  cotton  wool  about  a  foot  square 
doubled  ;  when  done  with  it  is  thrown  away  and  another  supplied. 

It  is  very  needful  that  both  the  hair  and  the  finger-nails  should  be  kept  cut 
short. 

The  work  of  alteration  of  premises,  stoves,  &c.,  which  is  without  doubt  a 
great  undertaking,  is  now  going  on  well,  and  the  work  appears  to  be  of  a  character 
to  last. 

I  saw  the  chamber  system  ol  drying,  i.e.j  where  the  dishes  are  placed  on  a  bogey  run 
on  metals  into  a  stove,  and  taken  out  at  the  other  end,  where  there  is  a  turnstile  ;  the 
bogey  is  then  sent  on  another  line  to  the  shoot,  where  by  a  contrivance  (model  of  which 
you  nave)  the  lead  is  sent  either  direct  to  the  packer  through  a  funnel  or  elsewhere,  and^ 
1  think,  no  dust  can  arise. 

It  is  thought  by  most  experienced  men  in  the  white  lead  trade,  that  the  great 
trouble  as  to  lead  poisoning  occurs  in  the  drying  stoves,  so  that  we  may  gladly  accept 
any  system  which  helps  to  shorten  or  prevent  labour  inside  the  stoves,  and  if,  as  is  hoped, 
the  drying  can  be  effectually  done  by  running  bogies  laden  with  dishes  containing  the 
lead  into  stoves,  and  when  dry  taking  them  out  at  the  other  end  on  rails,  it  will  be  a  very 
great  stride  in  the  direction  of  abolishing  lead  poisoning. 

Mr,  Law  (Newcastle). — My  short  experience  in  this  district  satisfies  me^thafmost  of  the  cases 
of  lead  poisoning  can  be  prevented  by  proper  selection  of  the  workers.  One  firm,  paying  good 
wages,  and  employing  men  attached  to  the  districty  and  therefore  likely  to  be  permanent 
workers,  are  practically  free  from  cases  of  poisoning  serions  enough  to  necessitate  reporting. 
Another  in  the  same  district,  for  reasons  I  cannot  explain,  employ  a  class  of  wanderers,  living 
in  low  lodging  hoases,  who  seek  employment  only  when  necessity  forces,  often  indulging  too 
much  in  alcoholic  stimVilants,  and  neglecting  proper  food.  It  is  small  wonder  then  there  are 
so  many  cases  of  poisoning  amongst  this  class. 

The  seven  white  lead  works  in  this  district*  have  reported  between  them  during  1900,  188 
clear  cases  of  lead  poisoning. 

Overalls.— The  various  Special  Rules  under  the  Factory  Acts  which  require  the  provision, 
&c.,  of  overalls,  do  not  fix  any  standard  of  suitability,  and  naturally  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
different  practices  will  obtain  in  different  districts,  and  even  in  the  same  district.  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  as  mechanics  and  boiler  attendants,  namely,  that  an  overall  suit  should  cover 
every  part  of  the  clothing  usually  worn  when  at  work.  To  secure  this  end  thoroughly,  the 
overalls  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  shape  or  form  of  the  ordinary  clothing.  For  instance, 
the  mechanic  considers  overalls  to  consist  of  a  tight  jacket  fitting  well  on  the  neck,  and  having 
full  length  sleeves,  with  a  pair  of  trousers  reaching  to  the  feet.  The  boiler  attendant  prefers  a 
suit  forming  a  head  covering,  body  covering,  and  trousers  made  in  one  garment,  and  fastened 
with  strings  or  buttons  at  the  front.  Both  these  types  for  male  wear  are  excellent,  and  may  be 
taken  to  satisfy  reasonable  requirements.  For  female  wear  a  smock  reaching  to  the  feet,  fitting 
well  to  the  neck,  and  with  long  sleeves  seems  necessary. 

In  earthenware  and  china  works  one  finds  males  and  females  wearing  smocks  which  only 
reach  to  the  knees,  and  often  not  fitting  well  to  the  shape  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the 
wearer.  The  provision  of  this  type,  to  my  mind,  is  not  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
requirements.  I  have  on  several  occasions  suggested  improvements  on  this  type,  and  have 
been  met  by  statements  that  this  style  of  overall  covering  is  the  usual  one  in  other  districts, 
and  considered  satisfactory  there.  They  also  add  that  the  garments  have  been  purchased  at 
extra  cost  from  the  principal  seat  of  the  industry  with  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  the  form 
officially  recognised. 

The  express  purpose  of  an  overall  is  to  cover  the  whole  ordinary  clothing,  so  that  dangerous 
dusty  matter  arising  during  the  process  of  manufacture  may  not  be  carried  home  by  the 
workers  in  their  clothing.  The  short  smock  cannot  be  said  to  suit  this  standard,  even  in 
earthenware  works.  I  quote  the  following  instance  as  showing  that  with  men  the  smock  is 
plainly  unsatisfactory.  At  a  white  lead  works  some  of  the  workers  engaged  in  wheeling 
corrosions  from  the  white  beds  to  the  rollers  were  wearing  smocks  reaching  to  about  the  knees. 
EVequently  they  had  occasion  to  stoop,  and  when  they  did  so  the  front  of  the  smocks  touched 
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the  floora,  iB?bioh  are  designedly  kept  as  wet  as  possible  to  prevent  the  rise  of  white  lead  dust 
by  vibration  or  other  disturbing  cause.  The  result  may  be  anticipated — on  rising,  the  wet 
came  against  the  trousers,  making  working  unpleasant,  if  nothing  else.  A  small  quantity 
of  white  lead  in  a  wet  state  would  also  be  carried  on  the  trousers,  and  as  these  would  not 
be  dry  until  the  operatives  had  left  the  works,  the  white  lead  was  carried  away,  and 
probably  given  oflE  as  dust  by  the  later  movements  of  the  wearers.  I  may  say  that 
these  smocks  have  since  been  given  up  for  jackets  and  trousers,  much  to  the  workmen*B 
satisfaction. 

The  occupier  of  one  works  in  this  district  says  he  cannot  expect  his  workmen  to  obtain  their 
own  overalls,  considering  the  small  wages  earneii,  and  as  an  incentive  to  carry  out  the  regula- 
tions he  provides  everything  necessary  without  cost  to  the  workers. 

Head  Coverings. — I  find  the  observance  of  Special  Rules  in  this  respect  very  lax  indeed.  In 
one  or  two  cases  head  coverings  have  not  been  provided  at  all,  and  in  most  instances  partial 
provision  only  has  been  made.  The  employer  justly  complains  that  the  workers  will  not  wear 
them  as  they  ought  to  do.  The  coverings  are  left  hanging  down  the  back  where  sewn  on  the 
jacket  or  smock,  or  put  in  the  pocket,  or  anywhere,  until  the  foreman  or  inspector  is  seen  to  be 
coming  along.  For  various  reasons  the  employer  is  often  unable  to  deal  with  these  workers, 
inasmuch  as  he  has,  in  the  first  place,  a  decided  objection  to  the  fining  system,  and  in  the 
second  place,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  workers,  he  dare  not  dismiss  the  offenders.  Again,  the 
small  wages  that  competition  and  restriction  permits,  especially  in  the  common  earthenware 
trade,  does  not  tempt  the  workers  to  stay  on  amidst  the  many  imposed  and  irksome 
conditions. 

Glost  placers,  who  have  frequently  to  carry,  more  or  less,  heavy  "saggers"  on  the  head, 
complain  of  the  common  form  of  head  covering,  because  no  pad  is  provided  therewith  as  a 
cushion.  They  are  very  often  found  wearing  cloth  caps  provided  by  themselves,  and  which,  in 
some  cases,  are  the  ones  they  wear  when  proceeding  to  and  from  their  homes. 

File-cutting  by  Hand. — Commander  Smith  so  ably  puts  the  particulars  of 
the  evil  eflTects  of  this  trade  upon  many  of  the  workers  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work,  that  I  have  very  little  to  add,  except  to  say  that  I  have  visited  with  him  in 

£  laces  where  the  outside  surroundings  of  the  file-cutting  shops  have  been  filthy,  and  I 
ave  seen  among  the  workers  most  sad  spectacles,  produced,  without  doubt,  by  their 
unhealthy  occupation. 

Commander  SmiQi  (Sheffield). — So  mach  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject  that 
little  remains  to  be  said.  The  Report  of  the  Dangerous  Trades  Committee  broaght  out  in 
detail  the  dangers  to  health  incurred  by  workers  in  this  trade.  Opinions  trom  members  of 
repute  and  distinction  in  the  medical  profession  were  quoted,  some  going  back  as  far  as  1865. 
The  Medical  inspector  has  since  reported  that  "  in  no  employment  where  lead  is  used  do  the 
symptoms  suggest  such  incapacitating  illness  as  in  file-cutting/'  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Sheffield  (Dr.  Robertson),  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1899,  says  :  ^*The  trade,  as  carried  on 
in  the  workshops  of  Sheffield,  is  about  as  unwholesome  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Enquiry 
is  being  made  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  all  the  file-cutting  workshops  in  die  city,  with  a 
view  to  collecting  data  for  an  especial  report,  but  it  may  be  said  that  of  the  total  number  not 
more  than  a  dozen  or  two  are  workshops  which,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  are  kept  in  a 
reasonably  wholesome  condition.*'  Written  representations  have  been  forwarded  by  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  Sheffield  to  the  Home  Office,  with  the  object  of  securing  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  inmates  in  dwelling-houses  where  this  dangerous  occupation  is  carried  on.  I 
understand  from  Dr.  Robertson,  that  he  is  not  only  making  a  most  careful  inspection  of  the 
file-cutting  workshops,  but  that  he  is  having  a  careful  analysis  made  of  the  air,  and  also  of  the 
dust,  found  in  those  places.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  something  is  being  done.  Already, 
good  results  are  beginning  to  show  themselves,  owing  to  Dr.  Robertson's  energetic  action.  A 
local  Workshop  Inspector  has  been  appointed,  and  has  devoted  much  time  to  securing 
cleanliness  and  the  prevention  of  overcrowding  ;  but  Dr.  Robertson  in  his  report  states  that  the 
whole  question  of  file-cutting  is  one  **  which  cannot  be  efficiently  dealt  with  without  further 
legislation."  The  lines  on  which  legislation  might  be  based  are  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Dangerous  Trades  Committee,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  these  recommendations  met  with 
local  opposition,  and  that  one  of  the  opponents  was  the  Secretary  to  the  Operative  File-cutters* 
Association,  who,  doubtless,  represented  the  views  of  a  large  section  of  workers  in  his  trade. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  legislation,  owing  to  the  very  peculiar  and  exceptional  conditions 
under  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  are  very  great.  I  will  not  again  enter  into  these,  but 
simply  express  a  general  opinion  that  they  are  not  of  a  nature  presenting  insuperable 
obstacles,  were  a  local  genuine  effort  made  to  remove  a  recognised  source  of  danger,  which, 
although  of  long-standing,  must  still  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  fair-minded  men  in  Sheffield. 
It  may  be  that  a  conference  might  elicit  methods  not  before  suggested,  or  that  those  idready 
offered  might  to  some  extent  be  modified. 

On  October  3lst,  1900, 1  sent  you  certain  statistics  prepared  by  Mr.  Morris,  the  Inspectors' 
Assistant  in  this  district.  I  explained  that,  for  reasons  given,  these  had  to  some  extent  been 
based  upon  an  estimate.  Since  that  report,  Mr.  Morris's  inquiries  have  been  carefully  followed 
up,  and  it  may  be  taken  that  the  figures  now  given  are  practically  correct. 
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There  are  in  Sheffield  and«fmx>undiiig  villages  560  workshops  in  which  file-cutting  by  hand 
is  caiTied  on. 

In  these  workshops  1,905  persons  work,  1,200  being  men,  440  women,  and  265  young 
persons. 

During  the  last  three  months  Mr.  Morris  has  paid  visits  to  228  private  dwelling-houses  in 
which  file-cutting  by  hand  is  done,  and  some  remain  to  be  visited.  Probably  the  total  number 
of  such  dwelling-houses  will  reach  300.  In  these  domestic  workshops  255  persons  are  known 
to  be  employed,  two  being  men,  245  wome;n,  and  eight  young  persons.  In  198  of  the  houses 
one  person  only  (generally  a  woman)  worked,  in  19  cases  two  or  more  adult  members 
of  the  family  worked.  In  eight  two  or  more  members  of  the  family  worked,  one  being 
under  18  years  of  age.  In  three  the  occupier  employs  a  person  not  a  member  of 
the  family. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  speaking  of  hand  file-cutting  workshops  in  Sheffield  that  many 
are  not  workshops  over  which  we  have  any  legal  control,  as  men  only  are  employed.  In  others 
men,  women,  and  young  persons  are  employed.  In  some  of  these  there  are  occupiers  who 
employ  other  persons,  and  here  we  can  exercise  our  powers  ;  but  in  others  men,  women,  and 
young  persons  work,  renting  a  ^^  stock,*'  thus  becoming  separate  occupiers  and  their  own 
employers.  Over  these  people  we  have  no  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  that  in  the  same  workshop 
we  could  prosecute  an  employer  for  allowing  women  or  young  persons  to  work  .after  legal 
hours,  while  in  the  same  shop  other  women  or  young  persons,  who  go  through  the 
form  of  renting  a  stock  and  securing  work  from  outside,  can  work  all  night  if  they  so 
desire. 

My  report  hitherto  has  referred  solely  to  workshops,  but  we  know  of  32  factories  in  Sheffield 
in  which  file-cutting  by  hand  is  carried  on.  In  these  factories  there  are  employed  in  this 
work  189  men,  five  women,  and  eight  young  persons. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  persons  now  employed  in  this  industry  in 
Sheffield  amounts  to  2,362,  comprised  as  follows  : — 


• 

Men. 

Women. 

Tonng  Penona. 

Employed  in  workshope 

Do.    do.  &ctories 

Do.    do.  hoases       

1,200 

1      170) 
2 

440 

5 

245 

265 

8 
8 

1^72 

19: 

690 

281 

1,391 

It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time  to  recall  some  of  the  points  in  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Stuart  Uttley,  Secretary  of  the  Hand  File-cutters'  Association,  before  the  Labour 
Commission  on  March  25th,  1892.  deferring  to  the  organization  that  he  represents, 
he  says : — 

'*  I  may  say  that  our  society  is  a  very  old  society  ;  it  was  established  in  1784  in  the  first 
instance.  I  know  there  are  some  societies  that  claim  to  be  the  oldest,  but  we  have  records 
to  prove  it  to  have  been  established  at  that  period.  The  number  of  persons  employed  at  the 
present  time  are :  Men,  about  1,700 ;  women  and  girls,  503 ;  and  boys,  300 ;  making  the 
total  about  2,500.  Referring  back,  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  I  Qnd  that  in  1866 
there  were  about  2,700  men,  about  1,000  boys,  and  about  600  females  employeKl,  that 
gives  a  total  of  about  4,300,  so  that  there  has  been  a  decrease,  chiefly  in  men  and  boys, 
in  the  file-cutting  branch  (I  am  speaking  now  of  only  file-cutting)  of  something  like 
1,800  persons." 

Mr.  Uttley  further  stated,  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  girls,  that  there  were  cases  in 
which  "sweaters"  could  employ  some  half-dozen  girls,  and  "sweat"   them  for  their  own 
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,  and  adll  evade  proaeevdcai  br  mechods  ben  knovn  to  tliemael wa.  He  eoald  ten  die 
ia  priTtte,  bnt  would  not  caie  to  aaj  pnbliclT^  how  this  waa  done.  One  wsj; 
howerer,  was  fm*  the  giiis  to  beeome  peraooal  ooccpiersw  The  lauer  refiiaric,  I  ma j  asj,  ^^ea 
lo-daj  with  the  same  farce  aa  when  this  eridenee  waa  gxren. 


I  leeentlj  wnMe  to  Mr.  Uttlej  informing  him  that  I  intend  to  qaote  from  hia  eTidcnee^  and 
him  if  the  figorea  aa  atattd  br  me  wete  eorrect.    He  replied : — 


''The  figores  giTen  were  compiled  as  earefnUj  as  it  was  pooable  for  me  to  do  without  a 
peraonal  riaitation  of  the  workshops,  and  mar  be  taken  as  sobetantiaUT  eorrecL  Of  conrae 
the  decrease  inclndea  boja. 


**  I  maj  mention  that  at  the  preamt  time  there  are  a  constdeimble  nnmber  who  simplj  nae 
the  trade  aa  a  kind  of  aopplement  to  other  emfrfoTment,  w<Hking  odd  daja  and  in  the 
ereninn^  and  I  soppoae  in  a  geneial  eensoa  would  be  eonnted.'* 


Thus,  aeending  to  Mr.  Uttle j*s  eTidence,  there  were,  in  189^  2,500  persons  employed  in  the 
trade,  aa  against  2,362  known  to  be  ao  employed  to-day,  with  prohably  100  more  who  haye 
escaped  obeerradon.  It  wiU.  therefore,  be  seen  that,  norwithaanding  the  laige  amonnt  of 
machinery  need  for  eatdng  files,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  diminution  sinee  1892,  in  the 
ntmib^  of  workers  engaged  ic  the  file-cniting  industry. 


Between  Jnly,  1898,  and  the  date  of  this  repOTt,  100  cases  of  i^nmbism  amongst  file- 
cutters  hare  been  reported  to  this  office.  The  Medical  Inspector  f^Dr.  Legge),  since 
his  appointment,  has  carefully  considered  the  reports  from  the  local  c»tifying  smgeons 
relating  to  these  cases,  and  his  opinions  from  a  medical  point  of  Tiew  will  doubtless 
be  of  great  Talne.  The  pamphlet  prepared  by  him,  entitled  ^Lead  Pmsoning,  how  Caused, 
and  how  best  Prerented,'*  has  been  extensirely  cirenlated  amongst  the  file^^nttos  in 
Sieffield.  and  will  (I  hope)  bring  home  to  them  the  necessity  for  exerciaing  the  dear 
instmctioiis  giren. 

For  some  time  ezperimoits  have  been  going  on  in  large  works  situated  in  the  MidlaiMlft, 
with  a  Tiew  to  seeing  whether  an  efficient  and  cheap  snbetitute  for  the  lead  osed  as  a  *^  bed  ** 
on  which  to  cat  files  can  be  foimd.  I  hare,  from  time  to  time,  made  enqoiry  as  to  whether 
any  conclnsion  have  been  arriTed  at.  The  answers  have  been  to  the  effect  that  the  experiments 
are  stiU  going  on,  but  that  the  firm  are  not  yet  prepared  to  state  the  resolts.  Should  the 
desired  substitute  be  foimd  the  greatest  of  our  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  file-cutting  industries 
will  have  disappeared. 

Mr.  Seal  {Bradford). — Only  one  instance  has  come  to  my  notice  inrolTing  danger  to 
employment,  which  has  not  hitherto^  so  far  aa  I  am  aware,  receiTed  official  reoognitiony 
Tis.,  the  process  of  lead  burning  for  maintaining  the  current  in  coimection  with  electrical 
aeennmlators.  Tanks  or  baths  are  used  about  2  ft.  6  ins.  long  and  1  ft.  3  ins.  wide,  which  are 
made  of  lead  and  filled  with  distilled  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  into  which  the  leaden  battery 
plates  are  placed  Tertically,  the  acid  acting  on  them  and  causing  decomposition.  The  inhala- 
tion of  the  fumes  given  oft,  though  somewhat  trying,  is  not,  so  1  understand,  injurious, 
although  when  the  tanks  are  cleaned  out  its  trying  nature  is  naturally  increased.  But  what 
the  phUes  require  replacing  the  ends  of  the  old  ones  have  to  be  burnt  on  to  the  new  cmes  to 
maintain  the  current,  and  it  iff  in  the  fumes  then  given  off  that  the  danger  of  lead  poisoning 
is  created.  These  plates,  however,  only  require  renewing  about  every  two  years,  but  the 
work,  I  am  told,  is  distinctly  dangerous  at  such  times,  and  is  not  carried  on  continuously  for 
more  than  two  or  three  days  in  order  to  minimise  the  risk. 

Commarukr  Smith  (Sheffield). — There  are  155  tenement  fectories  in  Sheffield,  the  number 
of  tenants  varying  from  3,000  to  3,300.  These  are  **  first  tenants  **  who  pay  rent  to  the  collector, 
but  many  of  them  again  sub-let  portions  of  the  grinding-wheel  (or  ^  sides  "  in  cutlery  shope). 
Most  of  these  structures  are  old  and  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  No  legislation  could  make 
them  satisfactory  work-places  according  to  modem  ideas ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  powers 
granted  by  section  24  of  the  Act  of  121^95  have  produced  valuable  results.  It  is  now  possible 
to  enforce  the  provision  of  sufficient  and  suitable  sanitary  conveniences  for  both  sexes.  Theee 
are  now  provided  universally,  which  certainly  was  not  the  case  before.  The  power  to  fix 
responsibility  ux>on  someone  has  enabled  us  to  secure  (to  a  large  extent)  cleanliness  and 
periodical  limewashing;  and  whereas  formerly  it  was  impossible  to  hold  any  person  l^ally 
responsible  for  imfenced  mill-gearing  and  machinery,  now  no  such  difficulty  exists,  and  our 
efforts  in  r^^ard  to  securing  safety  for  the  workers  have  been  more  encouraging.  The  "  fans  " 
used  by  dry-grinders  are  generally  the  property  of  the  grinder,  ani  taken  by  him  from  place 
to  place.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1895,  it  was  common  for  a  grinder  to  possess  a  &ji, 
but  to  find  no  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  dust,  or  contrivances  necessary  for  running  the  fon.  A 
weekly  tenant  naturally  objected  to  provide  fixtures  of  this  sort.  These,  owing  to  wise  legis- 
lation, are  now  provided  by  the  owner,  and  fans  are  universally  in  use,  much  to  the  benefit  of 
the  workers. 
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Mr.    haw  furnishes  an  analysis  of  the  outworkers'  lists  received  in  the  Newcastle 
ilistrict : — 


Occupation,  fto. 


I. 


!  Tailoring      ...         

'  Hats  and  Caps         

Millinery,  Dress,  and  Bonnets     ... 

Aprons,  &c.  ... 

Shirts  and  XTnderclotliing 

Glove-making         

J300 vB  *•«  ...  •*.  ...  ••• 

;  Hosiery  and  other  articles  of  Clothing 
I  Fnr-pulling 

Cabinet-making,  &c.  

File-making... 

Totals 


No.  of  Finna 
ooncemed. 


42 
1 
1 

U- 

28 
6 
1 
2 
1 


No.  of 
Workers 
concerned. 


110 
2 


42 

40 

12 

5 

7 

2 


220 


No.  of 
Contractors 
concerned. 


13 


Only  six  firms  ■  supplied  the  information  required  by  the  Act  voluntarily — the 
remainder  had  to  be  written  to. 

Mr.  Seal  (Bradford)  reports  with  reference  to  ordinary  overtime  :-i- 

This  being  essentially  a  textile  district,  overtime  is  practically  limited  to  the  malritig  up  of 
any  article  of  wearing  apparel,  and  although  visits  have  been  paid  after  hours,  on  two  nights  in 
each  week  during  the  past  year,  infringements,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  have  been  very  rare, 
and  invariably  of  only  a  technical  nature. 

And  adds,  with  reference  to  War  Office  Contracts  : — 

Owing  to  unforseen  demands  for  certain  textile  materiali  produced  in  this  district,  resulting 
apparently  from  unexpected  developments  connected  with  the  war  in  South  Africa,  several 
mills  were  compelled  to  work  protected  hands  overtime  to  complete  urgent  Government  orders. 
Altogether,  before  reconstruction  of  district  25,  and  afterwards  8  firms  so  availed  themselves, 
but  of  these  several  only  worked  a  few  nights,  others  only  employed  a  few  protected  hands,  and 
at  no  time  were  more  than  100  women  and  10  young  persons  employed  beyond  the  ordinary 
legal  period.  All  these  firms  were  at  once  visited,  and  instructed  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  named  by  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  and  continued  to  be  so  visited  and 
reported  on  at  least  once  a  month,  until  an  intimation  was  officially  conveyed  that  all  such 
employment  must  draw  to  a  close,  the  emergency  period  being  passed,  and  on  November  1st  it 
had  ceased  altogether.  My  experience  of  that  period  was  that  such  employment  was  looked 
upon,  to  a  great  extent,  with  disfavour  both  by  employers  and  employed,  and  it  was  only  the 
apparent  absolute  necessity  that  reconciled  them  to  its  existence. 

Although  under  exceptional  circumstances  of  national  emergency,  special  latitude 
had  to  be  allowed  to  certain  manufiacturers  having  urgent  War  Office  contracts,  it  reflects 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  contractors  that  in  no  case  did  any  serious  abuse  come  to  light, 
nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  take  undue  advantage  of  the  concession.  I  should  add  that 
in  this  Ndrth-Eastern  Division  the  number  of  manufacturers  engaged  on  Army  contracts 
was  very  large. 

TRUCK. 

Mr.  Seal  {Bradford). — No  serious  infringement  of  the  Truck  Acts  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
and  wherever  the  posting  of  contracts  and  keeping  of  registers  have  been  ordered,  the 
regulations  have  been  promptly  complied  with.  One  verbal  complaint  only  was  received  in 
respect  of  a  slight  grievance,  which  was  promptly  investigated  and  remedied. 
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Mr.  Qarvie  (Halifax). — ^Among  the  better  class  of  work«  one  would  think  such  provisions 
would  have  little  effect,  but  indeed  they  have,  for  very  many  masters,  sooner  than  publish  a 
notice  relating  to  fines,  have  quite  abolished  fines.  Hpw.Qver,  among  a  certain  class  there  is  a 
continual  cribbing  and  fining  going  on.  I  have  noticed  much  of  it  among  weavers  especially. 
I  am  informed  that  a  case  taken  here  last  June,  has  doi^Q  ipuch  good  in  the  trade.  Here  it 
was  admitted  that  the  Act  might  apply  if  the  master  had  kept  back  say  Is.,  but  as  he  never  paid 
one  penny  of  the  girl's  fortnight's  wages,  the  defence  was,  that  there  was  no  deduction  made, 
and  consequently  the  Act  did  not  apply ;  however,  this  defence  was  weakened  because  the 
master  had  offered  the  weaver  the  spoilt  or  damaged  piece,  and  to  debit  her  with  the  cost  of  it, 
only  he  had  kept  both  piece  and  wages.    Conviction  was  obtained. 


PROSECUTIONS. 

As  regards  prosecutions,  Mr.  Seal  reports  that  in  the  Bradford  district : — 

Thirty-six  cases  in  all  have  been  taken,  and  although  the  penalties  in  some  instances  have 
not  been  as  great  as  the  offences  apparently  demanded,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record 
that  convictions  and  penalties  have  been  obtained  in  every  case.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
was  one  taken  under  sub-section  2,  section  10  of  the  1895  Act  for  allowing  two  female  young 
persons  to  remain  in  a  room  of  a  factory  for  the  purpose  of  meals,  the  doors  of  which  rooma 
were  not  locked  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  easily  and  immediately  opened  from  the 
inside.  A  fortnight  previously  1  found  some  male  young  persons  similarly  confined  in  the 
same  room,  and  although  I  warned  the  over-looker  and  manager,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  caution 
to  the  occupier  thereon,  I  found  on  revisiting,  a  repetition  of  the  offence  respecting  the  females 
aforesaid.  The  penalty  inflicted  was  not  a  heavy  one,  particularly  considering  the  aggravating 
circumstances  connected  with  it  (the  place  being  reported  by  me  to  the  local  authority  aa 
dangerous  in  case  of  fire),  but  the  magistrates  probably  took  into  consideration  that  this 
was  the  first  offence  taken  under  this  section  in  this  locality.  I  ought  also  to  add  that  on  each 
occasion  I  found  the  room  locked  from  the  outside,  the  over-looker  had  taken  the  key  home 
with  him,  so  that  there  was  no  means  of  exit  until  he  returned. 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    CHILDREN. 

Mr.  Seal  {Bradford). — The  raising  of  the  age  to  12  for  half-time  employment  by  what  ia 
known  as  Robson's  Act,  which  came  into  force  January  Ist^  1900,  notwithstanding  its  com- 
pensating privilege  of  proving  due  attendances  has  materially  clipped  the  wings  of  such 
employment,  which  shows  almost  without  exception  continued  diminution.  This  Act,  together 
with  the  fuiiher  raising  of  the  requirements  of  due  attendances  to  350  for  full-time  employ- 
ment, have  involved  the  exercise  of  much  preseverance  in  making  these  important  changea 
generally  known,  and  also  patience  in  discriminating  between  offences  of  omission  and 
commission  respecting  their  infringement.  The  result,  happily,  has  been  achieved  without 
much  friction,  and  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  against  parents  in  a  single  case.  I 
am  glad  also  to  report  that  there  has  been  complete  harmony  in  the  workings  of  tibis  depart- 
ment with  the  various  School  Board  authorities,  who  have  at  all  times  worked  loyally  and  well 
with  me  in  securing  a  proper  and  legal  administration  of  these  changes  in  respect  to  questions 
affecting  employment.  There  has  been,  however,  one  case  of  altering  figures  of  an  attendance- 
certificate  to  bring  the  numbers  up  to  the  required  standard,  in  which  a  girl  at  her  mother's 
command  made  the  alterations  referred  to.  Both  denied  the  offence  at  first,  but  the  daughter 
ultimately  admitted  it.  But  a  prosecution  of  the  mother  would  have  required  the  appearance 
of  her  daughter  as  witness  her,  whilst  a  prosecution  of  the  daughter  would  have  seemed  hard 
in  view  of  the  mother's  instigation. 

The  supervision  of  theatrical  licences  for  children  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  Inspectors  of  Factories.  On  this  subject  I  speak  feelingly,  havings 
had  many  wasted  journeys.  On  one  occasion  I  was  three  parts  of  a  day  in  search  of  a 
child  at  a  cost  of  17^.  1  refer  again  to  this  question  because  I  feel  strongly  that  by  a 
transference  of  duties  from  the  Factory  Department  to  Local  Authorities  much  valuable 
public  time  and  money  might  be  saved.  A  child-member  of  a  theatrical  company  starts, 
we  will  say,  from  London.  She  performs  for  a  week  in  Bedford,  then  in  Ifottingham, 
Shejffield,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  so  on.  At  each  place  Utie  licence 
is  taken  out,  and  at  each  place  she  has  to  be  visited  by  the  local  Inspector  of  Factories- 
In  many  instances,  she  may  perform  at  places  removed  from  his  centre,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  travel  many  miles,  to  sleep  away  from  home,  and  to  incur  heavy  expense,  for, 
generally  speaking,  no  useful  result.  In  some  cases,  absolutely  no  conditions  are  imposed  ; 
in  which  case  an  Inspector  has  by  law  no  legal  duty  to  perform,  and  it  is  quite  open  to 
doubt  whether  (when  no  restrictions  or  conditions  are  imposed)  he  has  any  legal  right 
whatever  of  entry  into  the  theatre.  In  other  cases  the  only  condition  imposed  is,  that  the 
child  shall  leave  the  theatre,  say,  at  11  o'clock, — the  time  for  closing.     It  is  not  unusual 
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to  find  an  Inspector  called  upon  to  travel  to  three  or  four  towns,  in  three  or  four  conse- 
cutive weeks,  to  follow  the  same  child  to  different  towns  in  his  district.  The  expense 
incurred  in  looking  after  any  particular  child  playing  in  any  given  play  during  one  year, 
would,  if  calculate,  be  found  to  be  considerable.  Ail  this  for  the  benefit  of  one  fevoured 
child,  generally  well-cared  for,  well  looked  after,  and  travelling  with  its  parents  ;  whilst, 
outside  the  theatre,  are  found  hungry,  starving,  ill-clad  children,  in  the  streets  in  all 
weathers  till  late  hours  at  night  under  the  pretext  of  selling  papers  or  matches,  but  no 
power  steps  in  for  their  protection.  The  time  spent  by  Inspectors  of  Factories  in  this 
work  means  that  other  important  duties  must  be  neglected,  and  this  at  a  time  when  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  perform  the  many  duties  that  fall  to  our  lot. 

Section  3,  paragraph  4,  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894,  requires 
that  the  person  taking  out  the  licence  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  sent  to  the 
Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  district  in  which  the  licence  is  to  take  effect.  The  person  taking 
out  the  licence  rarely  does  this,  and,  although  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  is  named,  there  is 
nothing  said  as  to  who  the  prosecuting  authority  should  be.  This  section  ftirther  lays  down 
that  the  notice  sent  by  the  person  taking  out  the  licence  shall  be  .sent  in  not  less  than  ten 
days  after  the  granting  of  the  licence.  In  nearly  all  cases  travelling  companies  perform 
for  a  week  only  in  one  town.  If  a  licence  is  sent  ten  days  after  the  granting,  it  will 
be  received  after  the  child  has  left  the  district. 

I  have,  &c., 

W.  BEAUMONT, 
H.M.  Superintending  Inspector  of  Factories. 

H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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NORTH-WESTERN   DIVISION. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDING  INSPECTOR. 


March  Zlst^  1901. 

Sib, 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  you  the- 
subjoined  Report  upon  the  work  carried  on  in  the  above  division  during  the  year  1900. 

The  North- Western  Division  which  embraces  the  four  counties  of  Cheshire, 
Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  Westmoreland  was  t)nly  formed  on  May  1st,  1900  ;  con- 
fiequently  any  comparison  of  many  interesting  statistics  as  to  accidents,  &c.,  which  will 
in  future  be  available,  cannot  yet  be  made  with  past  years.  ' 

Returns  for  last  year  show  that  there  were  over  37,000  factories  and  workshops, 
about  equally  divided,  entered  on  the  various  registers  throughout  the  Division  ;  whilst 
the  staff  to  cope  with  the  large  amount  of  work  entailed  by  these  consisted  of  15 
Inspectors,   three    Inspectors'   Assistants,   one  Clerk  Assistant,  and   six   Clerks.     The 

S'ouping  of  the  Offices  for  the  Manchester,  Oldham,  Bolton,  Rochdale,  and  Stockport 
istricts  at  the  Central  Offices  in  Manchester  has,  I  consider,  been  on  the  whole  successfuL 
It  has  greatly  fitcilitated  communication  between  myself  and  the  District  Inspectors. 

I  am  largely  indebted  to  the  members  of  the  staff  for  a  mass  of  useful  information 
which  has  reached  me  through  their  reports,  evidence  of  which  will  be  found  below.  I 
have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  photographs,  &c.,  of  guards,, 
more  especially  from  Mr.  Crabtree. 

State  of  Trade. — Mr.  Sydney  Smith  (Peripatetic  Inspector)^  who  has  acted 
during  the  year  in  the  Manchester ^  Bolton  Rochdale^  Preston^  and  Newcastle  districts^ 
reports : — 

Trade  on  the  whole  has  been  good,  though  at  one  time  owing  to  shortage  of  raw  cotton 
many  cotton  mills  and  weaving  sheds  were  obliged  to  stop  for  several  weeks.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  o^ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  troops  at  the  front  in  South  Africa 
nnmerous  firms  were  employed  to  their  utmost  capacity  on  Admiralty  and  War  Office  contracts* 
As  the  restrictions  regulating  overtime  were  somewhat  relaxed  for  those  firms  engaged  on 
bond  fide  contracts,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  was  taken  up  in  visiting  these  factories  at 
frequent  intervals  to  prevent  irregularities ;  this  was  more  especially  the  case  with  flannel 
manufacturers.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  recently  several  of  these  f^s  have  informed  me 
that  the  overtime  did  not  pay.  One  firm  in  particular  even  assured  me  that  they  got  less  work 
out  of  their  employees  notwithstanding  all  the  overtime,  and  that  however  busy  or  pressed  for 
work  they  might  be  in  future  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  even  if  it  were 
granted. 

Mr.  Crabtree  (Oldham)  says  — 

The  year  1900  has  so  far  as  cotton  spinning  is  concerned  in  this  district  been  one  of  unpre- 
eedented  profit  making  ;  dividends  have  been  declared  from  2^  to  40  per  cent,  on  paid-up 
capital. 

Mr.  D.   Walmsley  (Stockport)  states : — 

Trade  in  the  Cheshire  district  has  on  the  whole  been  of  a  satisfactory  character ;  engineers 
and  silk  manufacturers  have  had  a  busy  aud  prosperous  year.  Cotton  manufacturers  (except 
during  the  shortage  of  the  raw  material)  have  also  been  busy.  Felt  hatting  has  shown  some 
falling  off,  especially  in  the  ladies*  department.  The  salt  trade  which  has  been  depressed  for- 
some  years  has  been  exceptionally  so  during  1900,  caused  by  the  Indian  famine,  dear  coal,  and 
increased  freightage.  The  minor  industries  have  maintained  or  increased  their  ordinary 
trade. 
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Industrial  Developments. — On  this  head  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  writes  t— 

During  the  year  1900  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  erection  of  new  factories,  many 
oceupiers,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times,  having  been  compelled  through  want  of 
space  and  modern  reqairements  to  move  farther  afield. 

The  new  factories  I  have  seen  are  generally  up  to  date,  and  many  are  being  fitfM  with  the 
most  effective  arrangements  for  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation.  At  a  large  &ctory  in  the 
North  of  England,  I  was  recently  shewn  the  system  for  filtering  and  heating  the  incoming 
air  daring  the  winter  ^^lonths,  whilst  daring  the  summer  the  air  is  cooled.  The  arrangement 
was  admirable ;  the  occupier  informed  me  that  thounrh  the  capital  cost  incurred  was  very  con- 
siderable, it  was  already  yielding  him  good  interest  in  the  better  health  and  output  of  the  new 
factory  as  compared  with  his  old  one. 

In  the  new  factories,  too,  considerable  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  application  of 
electricity  for  motive  power.  It  is  now  far  more  common  to  find  the  heavier  machine  tools  in 
engineering  works  driven  by  independent  electro  motors,  the  smaller  tools  and  machines  being 
generally  arranged  in  groaps  with  a  motor  for  each  group.  I  have  also  lately  seen  examples 
of  large  band  saws,  and  circular  saws  in  saw  mills  driven  by  independent  electro-motors. 
Several  instances  have  been  brought  to  my  knowledge  where  the  immediate  control  of  a  short 
length  of  shafting,  or  a  machine  tool  by  means  of  a  switch  and  motor,  has  prevented  the 
occurrence  of  a  serious  accident. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  would  refer  to  the  Industrial  Development  of  Trafford 
Park,  Manchester.  I  am  informed  on  the  best  authority  that  this  park,  though  so  close  to 
Manchester,  was  until  quite  recently,  owing  to  its  privacy,  a  home  for  wild  birds  and  fowl  of 
all  descriptions.  Within  the  past  three  years,  however,  it  has  been  required  by  a  Company, 
and  a  large  portion  has  already  been  sold  for  the  erection  of  warehouses  and  factories. 

Bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Ship  Canal  and  the  Bridgewater  Canal  for  several  miles,  the 
cost  of  transport  and  carriage  must  be  considerably  reduced  for  the  works  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Already  a  system  of  light  railways  is  in  operation  between  the  various  fectories,  erected 
and  in  progress,  and  the  Docks.  An  electric  light  and  power  supply  station  commenced  its 
operations  in  the  month  of  July  with  two  sets  of  engines  and  dynamos  of  1,000  indicated 
horse- power  each.  Electric  light  and  power  are  already  being  supplied  to  two  warehouses, 
a  large  engineering  works,  an  electric  cable  factory,  and  a  saw  mill,  besides  other  smaller 
works.  Light  is  also  supplied  for  the  principal  roads  in  the  park  and  to  a  number  of  workmen*8 
cottages.  It  is  proposed  to  build  some  thousands  of  these,  and  a  number  are  already  inhabited 
in  close  proximiiy  to  the  new  works  of  the  British  Westinghouse  Company.  This  company 
has  acquired  some  80  acres  of  land  within  the  park,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  six  months  with  the  foundations  and  iron-work  for  the  engineering  shops, 
which  are  to  be  among  the  largest  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  three  brick  feictories,  a  large  malting,  a  fuel  works, 
and  several  engineering  factories  are  in  active  operation,  whilst  a  lard  refining  works,  a  flour 
mill,  and  two  saw  mills  are  in  an  advanced  state  and  nearing  completion. 

Mr.  (Crabtree)  Oldham  reports  : —  * 

About  half-a-dozen  large  new  cotton  &ctories  are  here  in  course  of  erection.  When 
completed  these  will  use  about  500,000  spindles.  Members  of  private  firms  now  largely 
invest  in  the  limited  liability  companies  and  have  seats  on  their  directorates,  so  that  these  are 
not  now,  as  was  the  case  originally,  built  on  co-operative  lines,  but  are  largely  the  creations  of 
private  mill  owners  working  under  the  Limited  Liability  Acts. 

Accidents. — During  the  past  year  8,389  Accident  Reports  were  received  from 
certifying  surgeons  throughout  the  division  as  against  5,794  during  the  eight  months 
May  to  December,  1899.  This  shows  a  monthly  average  of  699  in  1900,  as  compared  with 
724  in  1899,  or  an  apparent  reduction  of  302  lor  the  year.  This  is  so  fer  satisfiw^tory, 
since  the  accidents  reportable  to  both  Inspector  and  Certifying  Surgeon  are  presumably 
of  greater  importance  than  those  reportable  to  the  Inspector  only.  Indeed  i  think  that 
the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  reported  during  late  years  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  those  of  minor  importance,  not  connected  in  any  way  with  machinery 
moved  by  power. 

Out  of  the  above-named  total  number  of  accidents  during  1900,  2,446  occurred  in 
cotton  factories  ;  and  as  the  North -Western  Division  embraces  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  some  analysis  of  these  latter  accidents  will  conclusively  show  what  machines 
and  what  parts  of  machines  in  cotton  factories  are  most  dangerous,  and  therefore  need  the 
greatest  attention  as  to  fencing.  Of  these  2,446  accidents,  57  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  machinery,  leaving  a  total  of  2,389  directly  so  caused.     From  the  tables  given 
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below  it  will  be  seen  that  of  all  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  the  self-acting 
mule  is  far  and  away  the  most  prolific  in  the  production  of  accidents,  whilst  looms  stand 
nfext  in  order,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  speed  fi:%mes  (slubbing,  intermediate, 
roving  and  jack  frames)  and  carding  engines. 


COTTON  MACHINERY  ACCIDENTS. 


ClasB  of  Machine. 


Machine. 


Number  of 
Accidents. 


Prime  movers 

Mill  gearing 

Lifting  tackle 

Wood  and  metal  working     ... 
Blowing  room  machinery,  &c. 
Do.  do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Card  room  machinery 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Spinning  machinery 

Do.  

Doubling  machinery 

Do.  

Winduig  and  reeling  machinery 

Do.  do. 

Weaving  machinery 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Thread  machinery 
Warehouse 
Do. 


Boilers,  engines,  &c. 
Shafting,  <&c. 

Hoists,  &c 

Lathes,  circalar  saws,  <&c. 
Bale  breakers 
Waste  breakers 

Willows        

Cotton  feeders 

Openers        

Scutching  machines 
Carding  engines  .    ... 
Drawing  frames 

Combers       \ 

Lap  doublers 
Speed  frames 
Self-acting  mules   ... 
Ring  and  throstle  frames 
Doubling  frames    ... 

Twiners        

Winding  frames 

I!v6eiB  ..•  ...  ... 

Sizing  becks 

Tape  sizing  machines 
Beaming  machines ... 
Warping  mills 
Looms 

Thread  machines    ... 

Plaiting  machines  ... 

Miscellaneous         ... 

Total 


48 

22 

79 

35 

9 

7 

4 

11 

23 

72 

242 

47 

24 

11 

270 

810 

78 

17 

4 

39 

6 

3 

18 

10 

3 

457 

16 

12 

12 


2389 
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Parts  of  Maohinft. 


Self-aotlngr  Mules— 

Between  fixed  and  traversing  portions 
Between  carriage  and  fixed  stmctore 

Scroll  bands  and  pulleys         

Carriage  wheels  and  slips        

Headstocks         

Rim  band  pulleys         

Cog-wheels         

Driving  straps  and  pulleys      

Faller  stops         

Quadrants  

Faller  sickles      

Projecting  set-screws 

Miscellaneous     

Total        


of 


Number 


102 
56 

118 

119 
40 
38 
64 
48 
36 
20 
10 
10 

149 


810 


Parts  of  Maohina. 


Looms.— 

Flying  shuttles 

Driving  wheels  (crank,  tappet,  and  balance  wheels). 

Picking  sticks,  bands,  and  pins  

Hammers 

Duckbills 

Cog-wheels  

Treadles  

Crank  and  tappet  shafts  

Driving  straps  and  pulleys      ...         

Projecting  set-screws '. 

Miscellaneous 

Total        


Number 
of  Aoddenti. 


78 
52 
45 
35 
26 
33 
14 
10 
11 
9 
144 


457 
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COTTON   MACHINERY   AOOIDENTa-continued. 


Parts  of  Maohine. 


Carding  Engines.— 
Straps  and  Pulleys 

Licker  in 

Cylinder  ... 

Carrier  and  roller  wheels 

Doff er  wheels      

Coiler  wheels 

Side  shaft  bevel  wheels 

Set-screws  

Draw  box  wheels 

Miscellaneous     


Total 


Parts  of  Maahine. 


Speed  Frames.— 

Draft  change  wheels     ... 

Lifter  rack  and  pinion  ... 

Set-screws  

Spindle  shaft  wheels     ... 

Strap  and  pulley 

Balance  weights  (falling) 

1>wist  and  carrier  wheels 

Bobbin  shaft  wheels 

Jack  box  wheels,  &o.    ... 

Miscellaneous     

Total 


Number 
of  AoddentB. 


70 

41 

29 

25 

14 

12 

9 

3 

2 

37 


242 


Number 
of  AooideiitB. 


48 
35 
25 
23 
22 
21 
17 
17 
14 
48 


270 
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COTTON    MACHINERY   AOOlBE^TS'-continued. 


Farts  of  Madhine. 


Soutcheps.— 

Lap  rollers  

Beaters     

Driving  straps  and  pulleys 

Cage  wheels        

Cog-wheels         

Set-screw  

Miscellaneous     

Total 


Number 
of  AooidentB. 


21 

13 

10 

4 

8 

1 

15 


72 


Parts  of  MaohixiA. 


Throstle  and  King  Frames.- 

Cog-wheels         

Driving  straps  and  pulleys 

Set-screw  

Tin  rollers  

Miscellaneous     

Total 


Number 
of  Aocidents. 


30 
14 

1 

9 

16 


70 


Parts  of  Machine. 


Drawing  Ppames.— 

Calender  and  carrier  wheels 
Undershaft  and  wheels... 

Set-screws  

Pulleys  and  straps 
Miscellaneous     

Total 


Number 
of  Aooidents. 


15 
6 
8 
8 

10 


47 
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COTTON   MACHINERY   AOOlD'EHTS—cmtlmied. 


Parts  of  Machine. 


Winding:  Ppames.— 
Cog-wheels 
Miflcellaneoas     ... 


Total 


Number 
of  Accidents. 


16 
23 


Parts  of  liaohine. 


Combers  and  Lap  Doublers. 
Rollers     ... 
Cylinder  ... 
Cog-wheels 
Doffing  knife 
Set-screws 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


Number 
of  Aocidents. 


13 
8 
6 
3 
2 
3 


35 


Parts  of  liaohine. 


Number 
of  Accidents. 


Plaiting:  Maohlnes.— 
Blades  of  knives 
Crank  and  shaft ... 
Cog-wheels 
Brake        


Total 


5 
4 
2 

1 


12 


Accidents. — Glancing  at  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Cotton  Machinery  Report  foreshadowed  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  machines 
in  almost  every  instance.  As  regards  the  general  suggestions  of  the  report  it  will  be 
noticed  that  insufficiently  fenced  cog-wheels  and  projecting  set-screws  are  in  evidence 
everywhere,  the  latter  more  especially  in  the  case  of  speed  frames,  whilst  the  necessity  for 
loose  pulleys  and  strap  forks  is  clearly  shown  by  the  number  of  accidents  which  occurred 
through  straps  and  pulleys  of  carding  engines  where  strap  forks  have  almost  invariably 
been  absent.     Turning  to  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  above-named  report  for 
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particular  parts  of  machines,  attention  is  specially  drawn,  owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  accidents,  to  the  necessity  of  safeguards. 

In  the  case  of  mules  for — 

1.  Carriage  wheels. 

2.  Scroll  bands  and  pulleys. , 

3.  Headstocks,  and  specially  for  rim-band  pulleys. 

4.  Faller  stops. 

5.  Quadrants. 

In  the  case  of  speed  frames  for — 

1.  Draft  change  wheels. 

2.  Balance  weights. 

In  the  case  of  scutchers  for — 
Beaters. 

And  in  the  case  of  looms  for — 

1.  Shuttles. 

2.  Driving  wheels. 

Further  attention  is,  however,  drawn  by  the  tables  to  two  additional  points  of 
danger,  viz.,  the  lifter  rack  and  pinion  of  speed  frames,  and  to  plaiting  machines. 
Mr.  Crahtree  suggests  a  guard  for  the  former,  and  Messrs.  Piatt  Bros.^  of  Oldham,  also 
provide  a  guard  for  them. 

Plaiting  machines  are  not  confined  to  cotton  factories  only,  but  are  to  be  found  in  many 
ot  the  Manchester  warehouses.     Major  Roe  in  mentioning  plaiting  machines  writes  : — 

These  machines  caused  seven  accidents  in  the  Manchester  district.  It  appears  that  few  have 
hitherto  been  fenced,  but  the  side  levers  are  undoubtedly  dangerous,  and  we  are  getting  them 
fenced ;  but  as  they  are  very  generally  used  by  "  makers-up  "  and  in  textile  warehouses  it 
will  take  some  time  to  get  this  matter  completed. 

Mr.  Beverley  {Manchester)^  in  describing  a  guard  for  plaiting  machines,  writes  : — 

The  danger  consists  in  being  caught  between  the  traversing  arm  A  and  the  frame  of  machine. 
In  the  older  machines  there  is  a  danger  of  having  the  toes  crushed  between  the  small  arm 
at  B  and  the  floor  ;  in  the  newer  machines  more  space  is  allowed.  A  small  door  is  provided 
in  the  guard  at  C  to  allow  the  hand- wheel  to  be  got  at  to  adjust  the  throw  of  machine.  The 
guard  is  made  of  wire  netting,  let  into  holes  in  the  floor,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  to  clean 
the  machine.  In  practice  the  mesh  of  the  netting  would  be  very  much  closer  than  shown  in 
the  sketch. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Graves  {Liverpool)  writes  : — 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  oi  fatal  accidents.  There 
were  only  68  in  1900  compared  with  103  in  1899.  Section  23  (1895  Act)  is  again  responsible 
for  more  than  half  of  them,  thus  : — 


1900. 

1899. 

Working  aboat  docks         

Construction  of  docks        

Warehouses 

Buildings  in  course  of  construction        

Factories       

Total        

33     •> 
9    J 
3 
3 

20 

54 

9 

10 
30 

68 

103 
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Of  the  68  accidents— 

40  were  due  to  falls  ; 

8  were  due  to  goods  being  loaded  or  unloaded  striking  deceased  ; 

2  were  due  to  derricks  breaking ; 

2  cases  were  doubtful.  One  man  was  found  dead  in  steamer's  hold  (supposed  to  have 
fallen  down).  The  othep  was  found  dead  under  a  wagon  loaded  with  excayations. 
(He  had  been  cleaning  temporary  railway  points  at  dock  in  course  of  constructioii 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  knocked  down.) 

It  is  notable  that  only 
2  were  caused  by  machinery  in  factories  proper  ; 

2  were  caused  by  a  wall,  which  was  being  demolished,  falling  upon  the  men  ; 
12  were  caused  in  various  simple  ways  which  need  not  be  chronicled. 

68 

Of  the  two  accidents  caused  by  machinery  in  factories,  in  one  case  deceased  had  gone  inside 
the  guard  rail  of  engine  fly-wheel,  presumably  to  oil,  but  no  one  saw  the  accident  happen^ 
The  fencing,  which  was  of  the  old  single-rail  type  so  much  in  vogue  at  one  time,  has  sinoe 
been  altered  and  made  secure.  In  the  other  case  a  man,  while  oiling  the  bearings  of  a  multiple 
punching  machine,  was  caught  by  a  dangerous  projecting  bolt  upon  a  countershaft  and  killed. 
In  this  case  I  prosecuted  the  firm  under  section  82  and  got  a  penalty  of  £10.  (Deceased  had 
no  relatives.) 

Non-fatal  Accidents, — ^As  regards  these  both  section  23  and  factory  accidents  show  only  a. 
slight  increase,  the  former  from  2,146  to  2,196,  the  latter  from  2,369  to  2,496  (less  than  one 
accident  for  each  factory  added  to  the  registers  during  the  year). 

In  the  statistical  portion  of  my  report  I  have  tabulated  the  accidents  due  to  the  varioaa 
causes  specified  by  H.M.  Chief  Inspector,  and  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note,  considering  the 
extent  of  the  railway  system  in  connection  with  the  docks  and  large  works,  that  only  one  fatal 
and  seven  non-fatal  accidents  were  caused  by  moving  railway  plant. 

The  method  of  reporting  accidents  continues  to  be  complained  of  by  factory  occupiers  and 
others  as  being  cumbrous  and  complicated. 

It  is  urged  that  one  report  to  the  Inspector  should  be  sufficient,  and  that  if  the  latter  wishes 
further  information  he  can  forward  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  observations  of 
the  certifying  surgeon. 

My  own  experience  is  that  the  present  system  leads  to  great  confusion  on  the  part  of  even 
the  most  careful  and  intelligent  people  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  I  find  much  time  is  lost 
in  correspondence  respecting  accidents  for  which  reports  to  either  myself  or  the  certifying 
surgeon  are  missing,  and  daily  correspondence  is  necessary  in  respect  of  many  accidents  to- 
ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  repoii^ble  to  the  certifying  surgeon. 

An  alternative  to  the  above  suggestion  would  be  to  make  all  accidents  that  require  to  be 
reported  to  the  Inspector  reportable  to  the  certifying  surgeon  as  well.  It  certainly  seems 
anomalous  that  an  accident  caused  by,  say  a  splash  of  molten  metal  requires  to  be  reported  to 
the  certifying  surgeon,  while  one  caused  by  a  splash  of  vitrei  or  caustic  soda  does  not;^ 
similarly,  an  accident  caused  by  a  mechanical  crane  must  be  reported  to  the  certifying 
surgeon,  while  a  far  more  serious  accident  caused  by  a  hand  crane  need  not. 

Even  a  more  fruitful  source  of  complaint  is  the  trivial  nature  of  the  accidents  which  have  ta 
be  reported,  particularly  on  the  part  of  large  firms,  who  have  daily  to  notify  and  record  such 
facts  as  a  man  havins:  cut  his  finger  or  bruised  his  leg,  or  other  slight  casualties  which  are 
occurring  at  frequent  intervals  in  any  large  factory  or  on  dock  sides. 

Occupiers  look  upon  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  law  in  this  respect  as  unnecessarily 
irritating,  and  they  urge  that  something  should  be  done  to  relieve  them  from  reporting 
accidents  so  trifling  that  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served,  statistically  or  otherwise,  by  recording 
them.  In  support  of  this  view  I  do  not  think  a  stronger  argument  can  be  brought  forward 
than  the  fact  that  out  of  2,244  Section  23  accidents  only  491  were  reportable  to  the  certifying 
surgeons,  while  only  701  of  the  2,956  factory  accidents  were  so  reportable. 

Mr.  Law  {Preston)  says  : — 

My  registers  show  that  2,637  accidents  were  notified  to  me  during  1900,  as  against  2,387  for 
1899.  The  great  majority  of  these  are  of  a  trivial  nature,  a  large  proportion  of  them  occurring 
in  shipbuilding  yards,  caused  either  by  falls  of  the  persons  injured  or  of  materials,  and  by  the 
use  of  naptha  lamps. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smith  wntes  : •       

A  large  proportion  of  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  reported  accidents  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  a  better  knowledge  on  the  part  of  occupiers  and  managers  of  the  necessity  of  reporting* 
all  accidents,  both  machinery  and  non-machinery  accidents. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Birtwistle  reports  : — 

I  am  sorry  to  saj  there  appears  to  be  no  dimination  in  the  number  of  accidents,  althongh  I 
am  unable  to  compare  with  former  years,  the  district  having  undergone  such  a  change  of 
boundary  line. 

Mr.  Crabtree  states  : — 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  tendency  towards  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  accidents 
in  this  district,  and  I  can  hardly  hope  for  it  until  our  efforts  in  that  direction  are  more  clearly 
seconded  by  the  employers  themselves.  Accidents  happen  in  cotton  factories  precisely  as  they 
happened  twenty  years  ago,  but  with  greater  frequency  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  speed  of 
the  machinery.  In  my  district  between  180  to  200  accidents  are  reported  to  me  per  month, 
and  the  bulk  of  these  come  from  the  cotton  factories  of  Oldham.  The  matter  of  accidents  in 
cotton  factories  demands  very  serious  consideration,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  appreciable 
reduction  more  stringent  measures  will  have  to  be  taken.  I  speak  from  a  life-long  acquaintance 
with  cotton  workers,  and  am  seriously  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  accidents  may  be  reduced 
by  at  least  50  per  cent.  The  fact  is  that  hands  are  called  upon  to  clean  near  revolving  cog- 
wheels, pulleys  and  straps  with  loose  rags  and  waste,  and  if  perchance  the  rags  catch  in  the 
cogs  and  drag  in  a  girl's  finger  she  is  severely  dealt  with,  whereas  the  real  blame  belongs  to 
her  tenter  who  set  her  so  to  clean,  and  to  the  occupier  of  the  factory  who  has  neglected  to 
fence  the  cog-wheels. 

Mr.  Kellett  {Liverpool)  reports  upon  : — 

A  fatal  accident  occurred  in  a  St.  Helens  copper  works  which  again  demonstrates  the  danger 
arising  through  railway  lines  being  too  close  to  buildings  in  the  yards  of  many  works.  I  have 
often  wondered  that  there  were  not  more  accidents  through  similar  means,  and  have  frequently 
called  the  attention  of  managers  to  this  source  of  danger. 

Mr.  Kellett  {Liverpool)  also  reports  on  the  dangers  attendant  on  hemp-spinning 
machines  : — 

The  fliers  of  the  automatic  spinning  machines,  especially  those  for  hemp-rope  making,  are  a 
great  source  of  danger,  as  they  revolve  at  such  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Arising  out  of  an 
accident  through  the  flier  of  a  Lawson  Automatic  Spinning  Machine,  Mr.  Brooke,  of  Messrs* 
Aspinall,  Son,  and  Brooke,  Rope  Manufacturers,  Liverpool,  has  patented  a  guard  which  should 
be  the  means  of  preventing  many  accidents  of  a  similar  kind.  The  guard  is  simple  of  con- 
struction and  yet  effective,  the  chief  points  about  it  being  that  the  machine  cannot  be  started 
until  the  guard  is  in  position,  and  the  guard  cannot  be  removed  until  the  machine  is 
stopped.  The  guard  can  be  fitted  to  existing  macliines,  whilst  a  simpler  arrangement,  but 
equally  effective,  has  been  devised  for  new  machines.  I  beg  to  enclose  photographs  and  a 
description  of  the  guard. 

Major  Roe  {Manchester)  reports  : — 

Two  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  by  bursting  of  iron  tanks,  &c.  One  was  by  the 
vulcanising  steam  tank  at  an  indiarubber  works,  and  the  other  by  an  iron  drum  which  had 
contained  sulphuric  acid.  This  latter  had  been  emptied  and  left  for  some  time  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  was  then  sent  to  a  small  workshop  to  be  repaired,  but  when  a  hot  rivet  was 
about  to  be  placed  in  the  rim  of  the  drum  it  exploded,  killing  one  man  and  injuring  another. 
Several  experts  gave  evidence  at  the  inquest  as  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  which  they 
agreed  was  owing  to  a  small  quantity  of  acid  being  left  in  the  drum  ;  water  must  have  got  in 
and  the  acid  acting  on  the  metal  generated  hydrogen,  which  escaping  and  mixing  with  the  air 
exploded.  It  was  said  to  be  the  first  explosion  of  the  kind  known  to  the  witnesses.  It  trans- 
pired that  a  similar  drum  was  at  the  workshop  and  bulging,  and  that  the  men  would  not  work 
near  it.  As  neither  the  coroner  nor  the  police  superintendent  would  give  any  orders  with 
regard  to  it.  I  asked  the  expert  chemists  to  advise  me,  and  they  kindly  went  to  the  works 
with  me,  and  by  taking  out  the  screw-bung  released  the  gas,  which,  however,  escaped  with 
such  force  as  to  show  the  danger  was  not  imaginary.  I  have  advised  that  such  empty  acid 
drums  should  have  the  bungs  removed  as  a  precaution. 

Seventeen  accidents,  five  of  which  were  fatal,  occurred  from  attempting  to  repair,  rivet,  or 
put  on  overhead  belts  whilst  the  engines  have  been  running. 

Nine  accidents  happened  through  letterpress  platen  machines,  but  the  users  of  such  are  now 
beginning  to  recognize  the  risks  they  run,  and  have,  to  a  fair  extent,  adopted  one  or  other  of 
the  patterns  of  guards  now  on  the  market. 

In  ironworks  and  foundries  there  are  a  large  number  of  accidents  from  small  particles  of 
metal  being  thrown  off  by  emery  wheels,  and  from  chippings  in  dressing  iron  castings. 
Dr.  Charles  White,  certifying  surgeon  at  Warrington,  has  taken  much  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  has  used  his  influence  with  good  effect  in  getting  a  light  pattern  of  goggles,  with  fine  wire 
mesh,  used  by  men  employed  at  these  duties.  At  one  factory  I  found  that  no  less  than  five 
serious  accidents  to  eyes  had  occurred  within  a  short  period,  and  all  from  iron  dressing  ;  when, 
however,  I  found  15  to  20  men  in  a  limited  space,  chipping  rough  iron  castings  without  any 
precautions  whatever,  I  wab  not  much  surprised.  The  work  can  be  made  fairly  safe  either  by 
chipping  against  a  wall  or  by  screens,  and  by  the  use  o^  goggles  as  an  extra  precaution. 
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Mr.  Dodason  {Bury  and  Rochdale)^  reports  on  the  dangers  arising  from  steam  kiers 
Id  bleach  works  : — 

One  fatality  reported  to  me  raises  the  question  of  applicability  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  steam 
boilers,  kiers  and  other  closed  stractures  under  steam  pressure.  The  case  is  that  of  a  large  kier 
used  in  a  bleach  works  for  extracting  grease  from  cotton  waste  under  steam  pressure.  The 
kier  was  without  steam  gauge  and  without  safety  yalve.  The  steam  was  admitted  through  a 
valve  which,  although  closed  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  was  proved  to  be  defective,  and 
allowed  the  steam  to  pass.  The  only  precaution  was  a  second  valve,  presumed  to  reduce  the 
boiler  pressure  to  22  lbs.  This  likewise  proved  to  be  inoperative,  and  through  both  valves  the 
full  boiler  pressure  of  over  90  lbs.,  exerted  its  power  upon  a  shell  calculated  afterwards  to  be 
only  equal  to  a  25  lbs.  strain.  The  kier  exploded  four  hours  after  the  steam  was  shut  ofty 
killing  one  man,  and  more  or  less  seriously  injuring  eight  others.  I  ascertained,  subsequently^ 
that  similar  explosions  of  similar  kiers,  attended  with  a  like  fatality,  had  taken  place  in  this 
neighbourhood  prior  to  my  taking  charge.  I  have  probably  more  bleach  and  paper  works 
where  kiers  of  this  class  are  in  use,  to  supervise,  than  any  other  inspector,  and  as  the  pressure^ 
upon  these  closed  kiers  varies  from  10  to  60  lbs.,  the  question  assumes  considerable 
importance. 

I  believe  legislation  has  been  proposed,  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  a  user  of  a  steam 
boiler  to  hold  a  certificate  of  its  examination  and  security  within  a  limited  period,  for 
production  on  request  of  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  and  without  such  certificate  the  place  has 
to  be  deemed  not  in  conformity  with  the  Factory  Acts.  If  legislation  take  place  upon  these 
lines,  the  steam  kier  and  other  structures  under  pressure  should  be  included  ;  and  with 
advantage  too  the  use  of  a  steam  pressure  indicator  and  a  safety  valve  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Whilst  on  this  matter,  I  could  wish  that  some  simpler  means  of  detecting  and  remedying 
defective  plant  could  be  devised  than  that  contained  in  Section  4,  Act,  1895.  I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  to  investigate  complaints  alleging  dangerous  condition  of  steam  boilers* 
Investigation  has  not  always  dispelled  the  allegation,  and  without  good  evidence  it  is  useless  to 
make  an  application  to  court. 

Mr.  Crabtree  {Oldham)  reports  on  a  serious  accident  which  occurred  in  the  mule 
room  of  a  cotton  mill : — 

A  child  12  years  of  age  was  sent  by  his  minder  to  clean  the  weights  which  hang  under  the 
roller  beam  of  a  mule.  The  child  had  done  the  same  thing  week  by  week  before.  These 
weights  hung  14  inches  from  the  back  shaft  scroll,  so  that  in  cleaning  them  his  arm  came 
evidently  too  near  the  scroll  and  thick  rope  band  which  works  round  it,  and  his  right  arm, 
being  caught  between  the  band  and  scroll,  was  literally  screwed  off ;  whilst  trying  to  release 
himself  his  left  hand  was  also  badly  broken  and  lacerated. 

In  this  case  I  instituted  proceedings  against  the  firm  both  under  section  9  (1)^ 
Factory  Act,  1878,  and  under  sections  5  (3),  and  82  of  the  Act  of  1878. 

Messrs.  James  Kershaw  and  Company,  Ouide  Mills,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  were  sununoned  at 
the  Ashton  Borough  Police  Court,  on  Monday  last,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Richmond^ 
H.M.  Superintendent  Inspector  of  factories,  on  two  counts  : — 

1.  That  a  child  was  allowed  to  clean  machinery  in  motion. 

2.  That  they  did  neglect  to  fence  certain  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery,  to  wit,  the 

scrolls  bands  and  pulleys  of  a  self-acting  mule. 
It  was  shown  that  a  child  named  Charles  Harrison,  12  years  of  age,  whilst  engaged  in 
cleaning  the  back  weights  of  a  mule,  by  the  instructions  of  the  minder,  had  his  right  arm 
caught  by  the  scroll  band,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  his  arm,  and  injury  to  his  left  hand.  As 
showing  the  dangerous  nature  of  these  scroll  bands,  it  was  stated  that  118  accidents,  many  of 
them  serious,  and  causing  loss  or  fracture  of  limbs  and  fingers,  had  occurred  during  the  year 
1900  in  the  Manchester  division.  That  two  years  ago  the  Home  Office  had  issued  a  blue  book 
recommending  the  fencing  among  other  tldngs  of  these  scroll  bands.  That  guards  were 
provided  by  makers  for  those  who  applied  for  them.  That  the  Bolton  Employers*  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  owing  to  the  number  of  accidents  occurring,  bad  advised  its  members, 
both  in  1899  and  1900,  to  guard  scroll  bands ;  and  that  in  September,  1900,  Mr.  Crabtree,. 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  had  written  instructing  Messrs.  Kershaw  and  Company  to  provide 
guards.  The  firm  were  fined  £3  and  costs  lis.  6d«  in  the  first  case,  being  the  full  penalty  for 
cleaning,  and  £10  and  costs  £1  10s.  6d.  in  the  second,  the  full  penalty  for  not  fencing^ 
dangerous  machinery  under  section  five,  Factory  Act,  1878. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smith  reports  two  fatal  accidents,  one  at  a  White  Lead  Works,  near 
Warrington,  and  the  other  at  a  small  Saw  Mill  at  Bolton,  both  caused  by  projecting 
set-screws  catching  clothing.  As  illustrations  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  absence  of 
strap  forks  and  loose  pulleys,  and  from  tJie  use  of  improper  ladders,  I  may  quote  the 
following  from  Mr.  Sydney  Smith's  report : — 

A  machinist  at  a  Warrington  saw  mill  attempted  to  remove  a  twisted  belt  from  a  pulley 
when  the  engine  was  running  at  full  speed.  For  this  purpose  he  used  a  stick  which  broke  ;. 
he  was  struck  in  the  abdomen  by  one  of  the  pieces  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards  front 
peritonitis  caused  by  a  ruptured  intestine. 
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A  strap  piecer  at  a  large  engineering  works  at  Manchester  fell  from  a  ladder  when  patting 
a  belt  on  a  pulley.  The  ladder  was  to  short  for  the  purpose,  and  was  neither  provided  with 
hooks  to  hang  on  the  shafting,  nor  with  spikes  to  grip  the  floor,  the  latter  being  very  greasy. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Birtwistle  {Blackburn)  in  writing  of  shuttle  accidents  remarks  : — 

Although  there  have  been  two  eyes  lost  during  the  years,  these  accidents  appear  on  the 
whole  to  be  less  numerous  and  severe ;  but  a  total  of  21  for  the  year,  considering  that,  so  far 
as  I  know,  all  looms  are  fitted  with  guards,  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Taylor  {Blackburn)  reports  : — 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  been  constrained  to  complain  of  the  careless  manner  in  which 
shuttle  guards — in  many  instances — were  fitted  to  looms.  During  the  past  year  I  have 
investigated  many  shuttle  accidents,  and  on  no  occasion  where  serious  injury  has  resulted,  haa 
the  shuttle  guard  been  placed  in  that  position  for  which  it  was  intended.  On  each  of  two 
occasions  an  eye  was  lost,  and  both,  in  my  opinion,  might  have  been  saved  had  the  guards 
been  placed  lower  on  the  reed  cap  of  loom.  Every  severe  accident,  in  fact,  that  I  investigated 
could,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  prevented,  or  reduced  in  severity  had  the  guard  been  placed 
lower  on  the  reep  cap,  and  nearer  the  shed  from  which  the  shuttle  flies.  ^Manufacturers  to 
whose  attention  the  deficiency  has  been  drawn,  have  at  once  rectified  the  matter.  It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  all  shuttle  guards  should  be  fitted  to  finger  room  between  guard  and  loom 
temple,  and  that  the  guard,  be  it  a  fixed  bar  or  automatic,  should  stand  almost  the  width  of  the 
shuttle  from  the  reed  cap.  If  this  standard  of  fixing  obtained,  I  am  sure  that  much  less 
injury  would  accrue  from  a  flying  shuttle. 

That  shuttle  guards  are  properly  applied  should  be  th^e  first  matter  an  inspector  attends  to 
on  paying  an  ordinary  visit  to  a  weaving  mill. 

Mr.  Crabtree  {Oldham)  states  : — • 

Shuttle  flying  is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the  injuries  received  have  been  greatly 
tempered.  From  this  cause  one  eye  has  been  lost  in  my  district  during  the  year.  The  other 
shuttle  injuries  were  quite  trivial.  I  much  prefer  the  guards  of  the  fixed  type  screwed 
directly  into  the  reed  cap  ;  they  are  the  most  lasting  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  being 
tampered  with.  In  one  shed  I  found  a  number  of  semi-automatic  guards  tied  up  by  the 
weavers. 

This  latter  has  been  found  so  common  a  practice  that  it  was  considered  advisable  in 
one  instance  to  take  proceedings  against  a  weaver  for  tying  up  the  shuttle  guard,  as  a 
warning  to  others.     A  fine  of  10^.  and  costs  15^.  ^d.  was  inflicted. 

Throughout  the  division  78  accidents  from  flying  shuttles  have  occurred,  of  which 
17  were  severe,  7  resulting  in  the  loss  of  an  eye. 

The  following  extract  fi*om  the  "  Cotton  Factory  Times,"  the  representative  of  the 
operatives,  are  of  some  interest : — 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Legislature  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  protect  the  weaver  from 
accidents  caused  by  flying  shuttles.  Before  the  provision  of  shuttle  guards  was  made 
compulsory  the  number  of  accidents  from  this  cause  reached  a  high  figure,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed  but  what  some  weaver  was  more  or  less  injured  by  these  instruments.  It  was  recognised 
that  the  need  for  something  being  done  to  minimise,  or,  if  possible,  prevent  these  accidents, 
was  imperative,  and  accordingly  instructions  were  given  that  all  looms  should  have  a  shuttle 
guard  affixed.  It  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  any  guard  at  present  invented  will  entirely 
prevent  the  shuttle  leaving  the  shed,  but  at  any  rate  it  can  reasonably  be  said  that  the  possibility 
of  such  contingencies  has  been  reduced  to  a  low  point,  and  serious  accidents  are  far  more  rare 
than  they  were  before  the  guards  became  operative.  It  may  be  a  question  for  argument,  but 
my  opinion  has  always  been  that  the  under-pick  loom  is  more  liable  to  throw  the  shuttle  than 
an  over-pick  loom.  All  looms,  however,  ought  to  have  guards,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Inspectors  insisting  upon  the  law  being  strictly  adhered  to. 

When  the  order  was  first  enforced  the  manufacturers  were  given  ample  time  to  look  round 
and  obtain  the  best  inventions  in  the  market,  and  I  believe  the  order  is  now  generally  complied 
with.  Seeing  that  the  employers  have  got  so  well  in  line,  it  will  be  a  pity  if  the  benefits  arising 
from  these  guards  are  to  be  neutralised  by  the  action  of  one  or  two  careless  weavers.  A  weaver 
has  just  been  fined  for  having  his  guard  out  of  action,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  first  case  which 
^  has  been  brought  against  the  operatives  themselves.  I  remember  a  case  being  brought  under 
my  notice  a  short  time  ago  by  a  manager,  who  pointed  out  that  a  certain  weaver  had  his  guards 
tied  up,  although  he  had  been  warned  against  the  practice.  I  hope  the  weavers  generally,  for 
their  own  safety,  will  allow  these  protectors  to  have  full  play.  It  is  a  mistake  to  interfere  with 
them.  If  it  can  be  proved,  as  some  of  them  contend,  that  they  are  such  an  incumbrance  as  to 
cause  a  decrease  in  the  production,  and,  therefore,  are  responsible  for  the  earning  of  less  wages, 
that  is  a  matter  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  another  form  if  weavers  are  only  sensible  enough  to 
perfect  their  organisation.  Higher  wages  can  be  obtained  by  complete  organisation,  but  i^ety 
to  life  and  limb  must  be  the  paramount  consideration  in  all  cases. 
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On  the  general  question  of  safe-guarding  cotton  machinery  Mr.  Crabtree  makes 
«ome  instructive  remarks  : — 

It  is  as  yet  early  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  the  Cotton  Machinery  Report,  bat  present 
probabilities  are  becoming  more  encouraging..  With  speeds  (slabbing,  intermediate,  roving, 
and  jack  frames)  there  is  not  likely  to  be  mnch  difficnlty,  as  the  parts  requiring  additional 
fencing  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  change  pinion  wheels 
in  my  district  are  already  covered,  many  having  been  done  during  the  last  six  months. 

The  '^jack-box"  is  well  covered  in  the  new  speeds,  and  in  these  the  weights  have  eyelets 
^»st  in  them. 

In  the  old  weights  I  am  afraid  the  hooks  are  as  mach  to  blame  as  the  screws.  These  hooks 
are  continually  l^ing  altered  by  the  pull  of  the  weight. 

We  now  see  what  happens,  even  if  the  screw  is  well  inserted.  I  have  often  noticed  these 
^sonstanlly  straightening  hooks.    In  the  new  weights  the  hooks  are  supplanted  by  swivels. 

Set-screws  still  bristle  about  the  old  speeds,  and  I  have  freely  recommended  the  use  of 
headless  screws  which  save  the  trouble  of  counter-sinking.  Managers  are  surprised  that 
headless  screws  have  not  been  on  the  market  before,  and  are  satisfied  of  their  utility. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  with  speeds  has  been  the  lifter  rack  and  pinion.  The  motion 
•of  this  raclt  and  pinion  is  almost  imperceptible^  and  probably  this  accounts  for  a  number  of 
accidents  happening  from  it.  The  machine  makers  provide  guards  for  these  racks  and  pinions 
which  are  exported,  but  these  guards  are  not  (for  some  strange  reason)  at  all  adopted  in  this 
country. 

Mules, — The  spinning  males  of  cotton  mills  are  accountable  for  the  largest  proportion  of 
4iccidentd  happening  in  this  district. 

The  recommendations  in  the  *'  Cotton  Machinery  Report "  affect  mules  more  than  other 
cotton  machinery,  and  up  to  now  it  is  with  the  mules  that  I  have  met  with  most  opposition  as 
to  fencing.  Latterly  several  firms  have  taken  the  fencing  of  carriage  wheels  in  hand,  but  not, 
as  yet,  with  any  great  avidity.  As  the  cost  of  a  carriage  wheel  guard  ranges  from  Id.  to  3d.  I 
have  reason  to  hope  for  its  general  adoption  during  the  present  year. 

End  scrolls  and  end  dmw  band  pulleys  are,  as  a  rule,  guarded,  though  many  of  these  guards 
are  of  a  very  imperfect  type. 

The  ol  1  form  of  steadying  baud  pulley  in  the  middle  of  the  mule-gate  is  nearly  alway* 
uncovered,  and  as  it  runs  in  a  vertical  plane  on  a  horizontal  spindle  it  is  risky.  One  serious 
accident  at  this  pulley  mangled  a  boy's  two  hands — one  hand  was  hurt  in  trying  to  release 
the  other. 

The  fencing  of  the  middle  scrolls  on  the  back  shaft  and  the  back  pulleys  of  the  steadying 
bands  are  still  without  guards  except  in  solitary  instances.  One  important  exception  is  in  a 
factory  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  where  nearly  all  the  scrolls  and  bands  are  well  fenced.  In  one 
mule  room  I  found  all  (over  40)  of  these  scrolls  and  bands  fenced,  and  they  had  been  so  fenced 
for  over  12  months. 

The  fencing  of  the  headstocks  has  not  yet  been  favourably  entertained.  Just  a  few  factoi^ 
have  placed  one  or  two  guards  **as  an  experiment."  These  experiments  appear  to  have  gone 
on  quite  successfully,  but  the  firms  in  question  do  not  follow  on  with  guards  for  ail  the  head- 
stocks.  Some  employers  have  the  impression  that  we  require  only  the  two  headstocks  guarded 
which  are  nearest  the  walls  of  the  rooms.  This,  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  is  quite 
erroneous,  and  that  all  headstocks  are  to  be  guarded  where  persons  can  pass. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Oldham  machine  makers  now  supply  the  following  guards  free  witb 
all  new  mules  : — 

Guard  for  backing-off  wheel. 

Guard  for  speed  wheel. 

Guard  for  drag  wheel. 

Large  guard  for  quadrant. 

Small  guard  for  quadrant. 

Guard  for  scroll  bevel. 

Two  guards  for  drawing-out  scrolls  at  out  end. 

Two  guards  for  out  end  band  pulley. 

Guard  for  quadrant  scroll  (fast  to  name  plate). 

Two  flat  guards  for  middle  drawing-out  band  on  floor. 

Guards  for  faller  stops. 

The  following  guards  are  regarded  as  ^'  extras  **  and  charged  for  : — 

Guard  for  back  of  headstock  (fender  guard). 

Two  guards  for  middle  drawing-out  band  at  back. 

Guard  for  carriage  wheels  at  back  and  front,  about  30  per  mule. 

Guard  for  tightening  pulley. 
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Blounng-room  Machinery, — In  about  half-a-dozen  factories  the  low  armed  pnlleys  of 
machinery  in  the  blowing-room  have  been  fenced ;  bnt  as  yet  there  has  not  been 
a  general  compliance  with  my  recommendations  in  this  department. 

Fortunately  accidents  have  not  been  numerous  in  blowing-rooms  in  my  district  during  the 
past  year. 

I  have  had  several  meetings  during  the  year  with  representatives  of  the  Federation 
of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  Associations  on  the  subject  of  safe-guarding  cotton  machinery^ 
with  the  important  result  that  the  federation  has  recently  sent  out  to  all  its  members  a 
circular,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  calling  upon  them  to  comply  with  our  recommenda- 
tions as  far  as  practicable.  The  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  of  Bolton  and 
district  have  also,  issued  to  its  members  a  lengthy  circular  giving  full  extracts  from  the 
Blue  Book,  re  prevention  of  accidents  in  cotton  factories,  with  the  following  appended 
remarks  : — 

THE  FEDERATION   OF   MASTER  COTTON    SPINNERS'    ASSOCIATIONS,  LIMITED, 

22,  St.  Mary's  Gate, 

Manchester, 

January  ibth^  1901. 
Dear  Sib  or  Sirs, 

re  Fenoiitg  Machinery. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Federation  Committee  to  say  that  the  subject  of  Fencing  Machinery 
has  for  a  considerable  time  back  engaged  the  attention  of  the  members  of  a  small 
sub-committee,  who  have  had  prolonged  conferences  thereon  with  Mr.  H.  S.  Richmond,  H.M» 
Superintending  Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  North- Western  Division.  Representations  were 
made  to  him  that  the  demands  of  the  Home  Office  were  in  many  respects  not  necessary,  and 
arguments  were  brought  to  bear  which  it  was  hoped  would  result  in  the  proposals  not  being 
pressed.  It  was  afterwards  felt  advisable,  in  the  interests  of  the  trade,  that  Mr.  {Richmond 
should  meet  representatives  of  the  entire  industry.  A  conference  of  this  kind  was  brought 
about,  and  was  held  at  the  Federation  rooms  on  October  31st  last.  There  were  present 
representatives  from  Bolton,  Chorley,  the  Federation,  and  other  districts.  Mr.  T.  W.  Shaw, . 
the  chairman  of  the  Bolton  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Association,  was  in  the  chair.  At  this 
conference  Mr.  Richmond  stated  that  the  inspector  was  the  primary  judge  as  to  whether 
machinery  was  dangerous  or  not.  If  he  gave  orders  to  fence  which  were  not  carried  out  he 
could  summon,  and  if  a  conviction  were  obtained  a  fine  of  £10  could  be  imposed.  If,  however, 
an  accident  happened  on  machinery  which  had  been  previously  indicated  as  dangerous,  and 
from  which  an  accident  had  subsequently  occurred,  the  fine  on  a  conviction  might  be  £100, 
part  of  which  might  go  to  the  injured  person.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  understood  to  be 
that  as  to  new  machinery  the  authorities  would  press  for  their  recommendations  to  be  adopted 
in  all  cases,  but  in  regard  to  old  machinery  there  were  certain  things  requiring  large  structural 
alterations  which  they  wouhl  not  insist  upon,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  them  out ;  but 
notice  to  fence  would  be  served  where  required. 

The  whole  subject  was  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Federation,  and  it  was  decided  to  inform  the  members  of  Loc^l  Associations  that  whilst  the- 
Federation  has  not  agreed  that  all  the  fencin&f  demanded  is  necessary,  the  Committee  is  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Richmond  has  shown  throughout  the  discussion  a  very  reasonable  spirit. 

The  Committee  is  now  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  resisting  the  demands  made 
by  the  different  factory  inspectors,  and  that  as  far  as  practicable  they  should  be  complied  with* 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  Tattersall, 

Secretary. 

P.S. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  sub-section  3  of  clause  5  of  the  Factory  Act,  1878,  with 
respect  to  the  fencing  oE  machinery  : — 

Every  part  of  the  mill-gearing  shall  either  be  securely  fenced  or  be  in  such  position  or  of 
such  construction  as  to  be  equally  safe  to  every  person  (employed)  in  the  factory  as  it 
would  be  if  it  were  securely  f  t^nced. 

Redgrave  writes  as  follows  in  his  Factory  Acts  : — 

(c)  By  s.  6  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1891,  this  sub-section  is  amended  as  follows  ;— "  All  dangerous 
parts  of  the  machinery  and  every  part  of  the  mill-gearing,"  Ac.  The  word 
''machinery"  includes  any  driving  strap  or  band:  s.  37  of  the  Act  of  18D1.  For 
definition  of  *'  mill-gearing  "  see  s.  96. 

The  added  words  "all  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery,"  are  important.  Before  the  Act  of 
1891  there  was  an  absolute  obligation  to  fencn  only  in  *he  ca^e  of  mill-gearing,  i.«.,  the  portion 
of  the  machinery  by  which  power  was  transmitted,  while  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
mnchinery,  if  the  inspector  notified  any  part  of  it  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  occupier  disputed 
his  decision,  the  question  whether  it  was  dangerous  or  not  was  to  be  determined  by  arbitration 
under  s.  6  of  this  Act,  which  the  Act  of  1891  repealed.  Now  the  oblisratioii  to  fence  extends  to- 
all  dangerous  machinery  ;  see  Redgrave  v.  Lloyd  (1895),  I  Q.  B.  95,  64  L.  J.  M.  C.  155,  72  L.  T. 
565,  43  W.  R.  527,  59  J.  P.  293;    in  which  the  word  "machinery"  used  here  was  held  to- 
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inclnde  all  the  operative  machinery  in  a  factory,  and  not  only  machinery  efiisdem  generis  as 
mentioned  in  this  section.  The  qnestion  whether  machinery  is  dangerous  or  not  is  now  a 
question  of  fact  for  the  magistrate  to  determine  in  each  case. 

The  recent  case  of  Hindle  v.  Birtwistle  (1897),  1  Q.  B.  192,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  173,  76  L.  T.  159, 
45  W.  R.  207,  61  J.  P.  70,  is  also  an  important  decision  upon  the  construction  to  be  put  upon 
this  section.  It  was  there  held  that  the  enactment  applies  to  all  machinery  from  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  working  it,  danger  may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  although  such  danger  may 
arise  by  reason  only  of  careless  working  or  of  external  causes. 

THE  MASTER  COTTON   SPINNERS'  ASSOCIATION  (BOLTON  AND  DISTRICT). 

Manneyille  Chambers, 

Acresfield,  Bolton, 

January  22nd,  1901. 
Gbntlbmsn, 

•  re  Prbvbxtion  of  Aggidbnts  in  Cotton  Factories. 

I  am  directed  by  your  Committee  to  call  attention  to  the  following  recommendations  which 
have  recently  been  issued  from  the  Home  Office  with  reference  to  the  very  important  question 
of  Fencing  Machinery,  and  I  am  desired  to  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  than  any  firm  contemplating  a  renewal  of  their  machinery,  or  making 
additions  thereto,  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  H.M.  Inspectors  expect  the 
recommendations  to  be  carried  out  in  every  detail,  and  therefore  every  contract  for  new 
machinery  should  be  subject  to  a  clause  providing  that  the  particulars  enumerated  are  complied 
with. 

As  the  result  of  a  conference  held  at  the  Offices  of  the  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners 
on  October  Slst  last,  at  which  your  Association  was  represented  by  T.  W.  Shaw,  Ed.  T.  Crook, 
and  Percy  Ashworth,  Esqrs.,  and  your  Under-Secretary,  Mr.  Richmond,  H.M.  Chief  Inspector 
of  Factories  for  Lancashire,  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  would  be  lenient  with  employers 
with  regard  to  the  time  for  carrying  out  the  necessary  work  of  guarding  existing  machines,  and 
also  that  while  there  were  some  recommendations  which  could  not  be  complied  vdth,  owing  to 
the  want  of  room,  in  old  mills,  there  were  others  which  he  would  be  compelled  to  insist  upon 
being  carried  out,  instancing  guards  for  faller  stops,  carriage  bowls,  and  scrolLbands  of  moles, 
the  want  of  guards  to  these  parts  having  been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  most  of  the  accidents  in 
spinning. 

The  Blue  Book  containing  the  reconmiendations  referred  to,  and  entitled — ''  Report  of  two  of 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories,  appointed  to  inquire  into,  and  report  upon  the  Prevention  of 
Accidents  from  Machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  Cotton,*'  may  be  obtained  through  any 
bookseller,  or  from  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  or  from  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Orchard  House,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W. 

The  Committee  think  it  desirable,  that  each  firm  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  above,  in  which 
the  reconmiendations  with  regard  to  fencing  new  machinery  and  also  existing  machines  are 
fully  set  forth,  with  sketch  of  all  guards  recommended. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alf.  Hill, 

Undeir-Secretary. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  accidents  which  occur  annually  through  carriage 
wheels  and  slips  of  mules,  amounting  last  year  to  119,  we  are  pressing  for  guards  to  he 
applied  in  every  instance,  both  back  and  front.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  these 
"  being  dangerous  machinery  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  seeing  that  of  the  most 
dangerous  machines  in  a  cotton  factory,  they  are  the  parts  which  produce  the  largest 
number  of  accidents.  As  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  machine,  these  guards  should  in 
all  cases  be  supplied  by  the  machine  makers.  In  a  great  number  of  instances  we  have, 
during  the  past  year,  especially  after  the  occurrence  of  accidents,  prevailed  on  occupiers 
to  provide  them.  I  enclose  sketch  of  the  latest  pattern,  viz.,  the  Hargreaves  guard,  which 
I  have  seen  in  use  at  several  mills  in  Blackburn  and  elsewhere  ;  it  has  among  other 
advantages  claimed  for  it  that  of  being  much  lighter  than  the  pattern  hitherto  in  use. 

Mr.  Tinker  reports  : — 

In  dealing  with  the  Cotton  Machinery  Report,  I  wish  to  say  that  so  far  as  getting  dangerous 
machines  connected  with  the  Cotton  Industry  well  guarded,  it  has  done  as  much  good  as  any 
Factory  Act  passed  since  1878.  It  has  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  makers  of  machinery  the 
necessity  of  turning  out  the  different  new  machines  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Blue  Book ;  it  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  desirability  of  fencing 
before  the  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Association,  with  the  result  that  a  circular  has  been  sent  to 
all  the  members,  signed  by  the  secretary. 
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I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  recommendations  are  being  carried  oat  by  a  considerable 
number  of  firms,  not  only  with  regard  to  new  machines,  bat  on  machines  that  have  been 
ranning  many  years.  Ten  years  ago  if  an  Inspector  had  insisted  on  the  first  genenl 
recommendation  being  carried  out,  viz. : — ''  That  no  projecting  set-screws,  &c.,  be  allowed  on 
anything  that  revolves,  &c.,*'  it  would  have  been  said  that  he  was  more  fit  for  a  Ixmatic  asylum, 
than  to  be  at  large.  But  what  is  the  result  to-day  ?  It  has  become  an  established  fact  tluit 
projecting  set-screws  are  the  cause  of  many  very  serious  accidents,  and  a  competition  is  going 
on  similar  to  that  which  went  on  a  few  years  ago  with  regard  to  shuttle  guards,  viz.,  people  are 
trying  to  devise  means  of  preventing  such  accidents.  Countersinking,  grub  screws,  &c.t  have 
been  tried  with  some  success.  I,  however,  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  invention  by 
Mr.  Wood,  the  manager  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  W.  Lawrence  and  Sons,  Cotton  Manufacturers^ 
Chorley.  I  herewith  send  you  photo  and  model  from  which  you  will  at  once  see  that  the 
great  objection  to  countersinking  is  done  away  with.  By  placing  the  addition  to  a  weak  boss- 
on  any  revolving  shaft,  the  set-screw  is  not  only  out  of  the  way,  but  the  boss  made  considerably 
stronger  at  a  smiall  cost. 

The  invention  is  not  patented,  so  can  be  made  and  used  by  anybod.y,  and  I  have  confidence 
in  saying  that  in  a  few  years  time  where  set-screw  guards  have  been  adopted,  the  result  wHl 
be  equal  to  that  attained  by  use  of  shuttle  guards.  In  proof  of  the  good  the  latter  have  done 
I  may  say  that  in  the  year  1891,  sixteen  shuttle  accidents  were  reported  to  me,  whereas  only 
three  were  reported  during  1900.  In  further  proof  I  will  put  in  a  letter  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — 

Dear  Sir,  December  29th,  1900. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  during  the  whole  of  the  present  year,  we  have 
never  had  a  single  accident  from  flying  shuttles  (from  over  2,000  looms),  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  four  and  a-half  years,  we  have  had  shuttle  guards  on,  we  have  not  hail  an 
accident  serious  enough  to  report,  they  have  been  so  slight  that  the  persons  have  been  able 
to  at  once  follow  their  employment. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Further  conmient  is  I  think  unnecessary.*^ 

Mr.  Taylor  {Blackburn)  writes  :— 

So  much  has  been  said  and  done  in  this  matter  that  the  work  of  the  administrator  is  daily 
reduced.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  this  district  in  fencings 
of  mule  carriage  wheels  and  headstocks,  carding  engines,  drawing,  stubbing  and  roving 
frames,  &c.    It  is  now  a  pleasure  to  manufacturer  and  inspector  to  see  new  cotton  machinery. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Birtwisile  (Blackburn)  also  reports : — 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done,, 
especially  in  connection  with  cotton  machinery.  I  am,  however,  pleased  to  say  that  employers 
now  generally  recognise  the  justice  of  recent  demands,  and  I  have  hope  that  at  no  distant  date 
this  defect  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Birtwistle  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Taylor  had  a  conference  with  the  Blackburn 
Masters'  Association  more  especially  on  the  question  of  looms.  I  also  had  several 
interviews  with  the  loom  manufiicturers  of  Blackburn  and  Burnley.  The  association 
agreed  to  the  suggestions  as  to  countersinking  all  set-screws  on  looms,  and  of  balance 
vvneels  being  m  future  plate  instead  of  arm  wheels.  As  a  result  I  visited  a  new  shed  at 
Accrington  where  every  loom,  about  1,000  in  number,  was  fitted  with  plate  balance 
wheels. 

Mr.  Law  (Preston)  reports  z — 

The  fencing  of  cotton  machinery  in  this  district  has  been  carried  out  very  satisfactorily.  I 
have  found  no  difficnlty  in  getting  the  various  occnpierb  receiving  instalments  of  new 
machinery  to  provide  the  fencing  recommended  in  the  report  of  H.M.  Superintending- 
Inspectors  on  this  subject.  Those  occupiers,  however,  who  have  old  machinery  often  make 
demur,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  some  time  before  I  can  get  the  recommendations  fully 
complied  with. 

I  append  a  circular,  with  sketch,  describing  a  patent  safety  peg  which  can  be  fitted  to  all 
stop-rods  of*  textile  machinery.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  aocidents  caused  by 
machines  being  started  (accidentally  or  otherwise)  when  persons  are  engaged,  perhaps  out  of 
sight,  cleaning  dangerous  parts.  The  peg  is  inserted  into  the  stop-rod  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  rod  from  being  moved  and  the  machinery  started  without  warning. 

Major  Roe  on  this  subject  reports  : — 

.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  departmental 
committee  on  fencing  of  textile  machinery,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  this  will  be 
accomplished,  for  we  find  that  even  now  some  firms  are  supplying  new'  machines  without  any 
heed  being  paid  to  the  recommendations,  probably  because  there  is  no  law  to  compel  them  to 
do  so.  r 
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Mr.  Piatt  [Manchester)  \^Tites  :  — 

Fencing  of  Woodcrbft  tappet  driving  wheels  of  cotton  looms  is  being  dealt  with ;  these 
wheels  are  at  the  ends  of  looms  and  weavers  constantly  pass  near  them.  I  enclose  sketch. 
Fig.  IX,  showing  safe-guard  adopted  by  one  firm. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  by  far  the  best  safe-guard  for  these  wheels  is  that 
mentioned  above,  viz,,  the  substitution  of  a  plate  wheel  for  the  present  armed  balance 
wheel,  with  the  addition,  if  further  protection  is  desired,  of  a  small  V-shaped  guard  for 
the  intake  of  the  crank  and  tappet  wheels. 

Mr.  Piatt  [Manchester)  also  reports  on  fencing  in  calico  printing  works  : — 

The  fencing  of  calico  printing  machine  gearing  is  somewhat  difScult  to  deal  with,  as  the 
position  of  the  gearing  has  often  to  be  altered  ;  when  exposed  this  gearing  is  obvionsly 
dangerons.  I  have  seen  an  excellent  form  of  guard  adopted  by  one  firm,  the  top  part  is  a 
fixture  with  two  wings  attached  by  hinges.  To  my  mind  the  guard  is  effective  ;  it  hinders  no 
one  and  is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  Fencing  of  calico  printing  machines  generally  has 
been  much  improved. 

Mr.  Piatt  also  mentions  the  following  safe-guards,  but  the  illustrations  supplied  by 
Jiim  are  not  of  a  suitable  i^ize  for  this  Report. 

(1.)  Portable  fence  intended  to  protect  persons  from  shaft  and  drum  when  putting  straps  on 
pulleys. 

(2.)  Safe-guard  intended  to  prevent  accidents,  unfortunately  so  frequent,  caused  by  lifting 
up  the  cover  of  revolving  flat  carding  engine.  When  the  carding  engine  is  at  work  the  cover 
cannot  be  lifted.    The  safety  motion  is  worked  from  the  strap  fork. 

(3.)  Guard  for  cogs  of  self-acting  heald  knitting  machine,  hitherto  only  partly  protected  by 
the  balance  wheel. 

(4.)  Guard  for  cogs  of  sun  and  planet  motion  of  wire  polishing  machines ;  this  fencing 
revolves  with  ihe  cogs.  The  task  of  fencing  these  cogs  was  thought  to  be  almost  impossible, 
but  on  the  suggestion  of  inspectors  ii  has  now  been  overcome  by  Messrs.  Tetlows,  heald  and 
reed  manufacturers,  Miles  Platting,  to  their  own  entire  satisfaction. 

Major  Roe  [Manchester)^  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  fencing  of  machinery 
generally,  states  : — 

Lathes,  hoists,  and  other  lifting  tackle  are  the  causes  of  the  most  numerous  and  severe 
accidents  in  this  district.  The  staff  have  paid  close  attention  to  the  fencing  of  such  machines, 
but  there  is  still  much  leeway  to  make  up.  The  back-gear  wheels  of  lathes  are  being  fenced  ; 
doors  and  gates  to  hoist  wells  are  being  raised  to  a  safe  height,  replacing  mere  bars;  self-acting 
safety  catches  are  being  fitted  to  hoist  doors  ;  cog-wheels  of  cranes,  both  worked  by  power  and 
by  hand,  are  being  protected  ;  and  guillotine  presses  for  metal  work  are  now  generally  fenced. 

These  machines  are  still  the  cause  of  numerous  and  severe  accidents.  Great 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  providing  guards  for  these  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  diflferent 
type  of  guard  is  required  for  each  separate  class  of  machine  and  work.  I  enclose  sketch 
of  one  which  has  been  found  very  effective  for  ordinary  tin  stamping  or  cutting  presses. 

Major  Roe  [Manchester)  reports  : — 

I  attach  a  sketch  of  a  slide  to  an  embossing  press  which  I  have  got  [fitted.  These  presses 
are  usually  worked  by  placing  the  paper  by  both  hands  under  the  dies,  and  are  highly 
dangerous.  By  means  of  the  slide  the  hands  are  never  required  under  the  dies,  and  both  the 
occupier,  who  has  altered  his  press,  and  the  woman  who  works  the  machine  are  satisfied  that 
the  oatpnt  is  not  diminished,  and  the  danger  is  dont^  away  with.  I  find  that  a  machine  by  a 
B^din.  firm.  has.  a.  aontewhafc  similiu*  arrangement,  and  I  propose  obtaining  a  drawing  of  it. 
The  aGoompanyin^  sketch,  by  Mr.  Beverley,  is  also  of  a  machine  by  a  Berlin  maker.  Both 
hands  mnat  hftonitibe  levers  before  the  machine  will  work. 

Mr.  Graves  [Liverpool)^  on  this  subject,  remarks  : — 

Power  presses  claim  as  many  as  51  casualties,  but  under  this  head  I  have  classed  aceidents 
caused  by  any  maehine  of  the  imture  of  a  power  press,  including  in  addition  to  those  in  tin 
box  works,  ^1  sorts  of  punches  in  engineering  works,  and  presses  in  oil  and  seed  cake 
fiftctoriee,  smd  in*  s«ap  works.  The  majority  of  the  power  press  aceidents  occurred  in  the 
Oarston  Bobbin  Faotovy.  This  firm  have  tried  on^  form  of  guard  after  another,  but  until 
recently  with  indifferent  success,  owing  to  the  very  fctmall  pieces  of  metal  to  be  operated  upon. 
Now,  however,  their  efforts  have,  I  think,  been  crowned  with  success,  the  works  engineer 
having  brought  to  perfection  an  excellent  automatic  guard  ;  it  is  worked  by  a  cam  and  lever 
motion,  as  part  of  the  machine,  and  at  each  operation  pushes  the  worker's  hand  away  from 
the  die. 

I  have  personally  seen  this  guard  in  use,  and  think  it  excellent  for  the  class  of 
machines  to  which  it  is  applied. 
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The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  on  the  fencing  of  lathes,  wood-planing 
machines,  fitns,  laundry  machinery,  and  letterpress  and  litho  printing  machines,  may  be 
found  interesting : — 

The  back  gearing  of  lathe  headstocks  is  the  scarce  of  •namerons  accidents  to  tamers.  These 
cog-wheels  being  generally  '^out  gathering"  do  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  dangerons. 
Freqaently,  also,  there  is  insufficient  clearance  between  the  cog-wheels  and  framing  of.  the 
headstock,  and  here  again  is  another  source  of  danger. 

In  Manchester  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point  during  the  past  year,  and 
large  numbers  of  lathes  have  been  guarded,  whilst  others  are  in  progress.  In  some  districts  I 
find  that  this  precaution  is  practicaUy  neglected.  In  the  Newcastle  district  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  how  efficiently  these  lathe  cogs  were  guarded  ;  here  it  was  unasual  to  meet 
with  lathe  back  gears  unfenced.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  tool  makers  are  paying  more  attention 
to  these  details.  Many  of  the  American  and  Gterman  lathes  now  so  much  in  use  in  thii 
country  are  well  guarded  in  this  respect,  and  I  find  that  engk&eenr  in  ordering'  new  lather  hH 
specifying  for  these  cogs  to  be  fenced  by  the  makers. 

I  have,  however,  heard  of  one  instance  where  a  firm  of  tool  makers  were  so  foolishfy 
conservative  that  they  lost  a  large  order.  They  declined  to  supply  guardcr  for  back  gearing  dn 
the  ground  that  they  had  never  done  so,  nor  had  been  asked  to  do  so  before.  The  order  went 
elsewhere.  The  back  gearing  of  turning  and  boring  mills,  milling  machanos,  and  pillar  drills, 
also  requires  similar  treatment.  Planing  machines  are  usually  sent  out  by  the  makers  either 
without  guards,  or  with  a  guard  which  is  comparatively  useless  for  the  purpose  of  surfacing. 
All  planing  machine  guards  should  be  capable  of  two  adjustments,  a  verti<»d  as  well  as  a 
horizontal  one.  I  have  investigated  three  accidents  during  the  past  12  months  which  would 
have  been  prevented  by  the  use  of  an  efficient  guaunl.  In  16  factories  planing  machines  were 
found  unguarded  or  with  defective  fences. 

Machinemen  are  generally  very  careless  in  adjusting  the  guards  before  using  the  machine. 
I  was  served  with  a  subpoena  in  a  Workman^s  Compensation  Case  connected  with  a  planing 
machine  accident.  In  this  case  I  visited  a  cabinet  factory  to  investigate  a  planing  machine 
accident,  and  found  the  guard  lying  on  the  fioor.  I  cautioned  the  machinemani  for  using  the 
machine  without  the  guard,  and  threatened  proceedings  if  I  again  found  such  a  disregazd  for 
safety.  The  next  day  this  man  lost  part  of  his  hand,  including  several  fingers  on  the  same 
machine.  He  had  neglected  to  adjust  the  guard.  The  firm  tried  to  prove  be  had  been  guilty 
of  wilful  misconduct,  but  failed.  The  judge  was  of  opinion  the  man  had  been  extremely 
careless,  but  as  the  guard  was  fixed  on  the  machine,  he  awarded  him  half  wages  for  the  time 
he  was  incapacitated. 

The  increasing  use  of  ventilating  fans  is  responsible,  to  some  extent,  for  a  new  class  of 
accidents ;  I  refer  to  those  caused  by  rapidly  rotating  fan  blades.  The  accidents  are  usually 
caused  by  incautiously  placing  the  hands  too  near  the.  blades  in  order  to  feel  the  draught,  or 
through  accidentally  falling  into  the  fan  when  oiling  the  bearings. 

I  consider  that  all  fans  should  be  protected  with  open  mesh  wire  netting  covers,  if  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  it  is  possible  for  any  part  of  the  body  to  come  in  contact  with  the  blades. 
This  would  include  all  cases  except  those  in  which  the  fan  is  enclosed  in  an  air  trunk  or  air 
chamber. 

I  invariably  find  that  new  fans  are  continually  being  fixed  by  the  makers  without  the 
protection  above  indicated.  Like  other  machinery  the  makers  can  guard  fans  more  cheaply 
and  efficiently  at  the  time  of  manufacture.  As  the  number  of  ftm-makers  in  this  county  is 
comparatively  few,  I  strongly  recommend  that  each  should  be  approached  individually  with 
the  above  object  in  view  ;  it  would  then  be  a  fairly  easy  matter  to  ensure  that  in  the  future  nc 
fans  are  supplied  without  guards. 

I  have  generally  found  the  cog-wheels  and  dangerous  parts  of  Amercan  Laundry  Machinery,, 
on  the  whole,  much  better  fenced  than  that  supplied  by  English  makers. 

The  cog-wheels  of  calender  machines  supplied  by  a  well  known  firm  in  the  Midlands  are 
usually  unfenced.  A  case  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  in  which  one  English  firm  lost  a 
large  order  for  laundry  machinery^ on  this  account.  It  was  noted  by  a  party  of  visitors  whc 
were  inspecting  a  laundry,  with  a  view  to  ordering  the  machinery  for  the  laundry  of  a  large 
public  institution,  that  the  calenders  by  one  firm  were  not  so  well  guarded  as  those  supplied 
by  another  firm.  The  order  was  placed  with  the  makers  of  the  more  efficiently  guarded 
machines. 

The  cylinder  cog-wheels  of  machines'of  the  Wharfedale  type  should  always  be  guarded.  A 
few  makers  are  now  covering  these  wheels  on  their  new  machines.  I  often  find,  however,  that 
only  the  wheel  on  the  working  end  of  the  cylinder  is  fenced.  A  similar  wheel  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  quite  as  dangerous.  A  serioos  accident  to  a  young  girl,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  an  arm,  occurred  in  Manchester,  early  in  the  year ;  her  blouse  sleeve  caught  on  the 
wheel,  and  her  arm  was  taken  between  the  wheel  and  rack.  Attention  has  since  been  directed 
to  these  points.    In  the  older  machines  one  invariably  finds  both  wheels  unguarded. 

Mt.  Crahtree  {Oldham)^  in  writing  of  accidents  from  grindstones,  Rays  : — 

The  moveable  rest  has  very  sensibly  diminished  the  number  of  these  in  the  Oldham 
Machine  Shops,  but  the  men  themselves  do  not  always  take  kindly  to  them.  In  one  case  a 
man  was  grinding  a  tool  at  a  stone  with  a  moveable  rest ;  being  in  a  hurry  he  turned  the  tool 
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-with  its  acute  angle  between  the  rest  and  the  stone,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  getting  better 
leverage.  He  called  another  man  to  his  assistance,  and  desired  him  to  hold  the  rest  up,  as  if 
fixed,  whilst  he  continued  grinding.  Needless  to  say  his  thumb  was  taken  between  stone  and 
rest  at  once. 

Mr.  Eatock  {Manchester)^  haa  forwarded  to  me  a  sketch  of  a  safety  grindstone  rest 
^hich  I  append. 

Hoists. — Accidents  from  cage  hoists  are  fiir  too  frequent,  and  moreover  are  often  of  a 
serious  nature.  A  wide  field  of  usefulness  here  presents  itself  to  the  inspector  in  seeing  that 
such  hoists  are  securely  fenced  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Acts.  No  door 
or  gate  should  be  allowed  to  be  less  than  5  ft.  6  in.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  whilst  it  is  desirable 
that  the  law  should  require  the  provision  of  automatic  safety  doors  and  safety  catches,  as 
I  am  informed  is  the  case  in  other  countries.  I  append  sketches  and  descriptions  of 
Knowles  safety  doors,  and  of  Morgan's  patent  safety  catch,  both  of  which  1  have  seen  in 
49uccessful  operation. 

Major  Roe  {Manchester)  on  this  subject  writes  : — 

The  number  of  accidents  arising  from  hoists  in  this  district  during  1900  amounted  to  60,  of 
which  six  were  fatal.  Shortly  after  taking  charge  of  the  district  I  was  convinced  that  much 
might  be  done  to  get  users  of  hoists  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  more  precautions,  not  only  in 
extra  fencing  but  also  in  working  them. 

In  one  instance  a  girl  of  13  years  was  killed  by  the  hoist  in  a  cotton  mill.  Anyone  could 
travel  at  will  in  the  cage,  and  although  there  were  doors  these  were  kept  open  during  working 
hours  and  had  no  proper  catches  to  secure  them.  Prosecution  followed  and  a  fine  of  £20  was 
inflicted,  the  father  of  the  child  receiving  £54  12s.  compensation  in  addition  without  the  case 
going  into  court. 

In  another  case,  also. in  a  cotton  mill,  a  woman  was  killed  when  dragging  a  skip  and  walking 
backwards: — The  cage  had  moved  up  and  she  fell  down  the  well.  I  found  the  doors  to 
this  hoist  were  not  close  to  the  well  but  some  ti  ft.  off.  These  doors]are  now  fixed  close  to  the 
well  th^y  were  intended  to  fence,  and  self-acting  catches  are  fitted. 

Two  other  fatal  cases  were  caused  by  men  leaning  over  gates,  which  were  not  of  sufQcient 
height,  and  the  cages  descending,  and  yet  another  to  a  man  by<the  breaking  of  the  wire  ropes 
suspending  the  cage. 

I  have  been  struck  by  the  number  of  hoists  in  places  of  business  which  come  under 
Sec.  23  (a)  (6)  of  the  Factory  Act,  1895,  and  which  the  general  public  avail  themselves  of. 
Such,  practically,  only  come  under  us  when  an  accident  occurs,  and  we  have  no  power  to  have 
them  properly  fenced.    Here  I  have  found  boys  of  14  to  15  working  the  hoists. 

Other  lifting  tackle,  such  as  Icranes,  teagles,  <&c.,  have  been  the  cause  of  256  accidents,  nine 
of  which  proved  fatal.  This  is  the  most  numerous  class  of  accidents,  and  with  those  from 
hoists  amount  to  a  number  which  I  believe  should  be  greatly  reduced  in  tiie  future.  One  of 
these  fatal  cases  was  caused  by  the  overturning  of  a  steam  travelling  crane  when  attempting  to 
lift  too  heavy  a  weight.  An  indicator  is  used  by  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  at 
their  docks,  and  I  advise  the  use  of  such  for  all  cranes  lifting  heavy  weights. 

Hand  cranes,  such  as  are  largely  used  in  iron  foundries  and  railway  warehouses,  &c.,  have 
two  sets  of  cogged  wheels  which  lead  to  many  accidents.  I  attach  a  sketch  of  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  plan  of  fencing  such  wheels  by  means  of  a  disc  of  metal,  which  has  been  found  a 
serviceable  guard. 

Mr.  Sydney  SmiA  reports  : — 

Numerous  accidents  occur  owing  to  unf enced  cog-wheels  of  hand  cranes.  It  has  generally 
been  considered  that  the  inspector  had  no  power  to  order  fencing  for  these  cog-wheels,  and  for 
other  hand  driven  machines,  such  as  drills,  screwing  machines,  &c.y  but  I  consider  in  such 
cases  we  can  proceed  under  Sec.  4, 1895  Act  (power  to  make  order  as  to  dangerous  machine). 
In  the  Manchester  district  the  practice  is  to  order  these  wheels  to  be  guarded,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order  to  fence. 

Mr.  Crabtree  {Oldham)  writes  : — 

In  both  textile  and  non-textile  factories  hoists  are  still  far  too  prolific  of  accidents,  frequently 
fatal.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  making  hoists  safer,  but  hoist  makers  have  in  many 
instances  failed  to  cope  with  the  one  important  factor  that  in  the  operations  of  a  hoist  there 
should  be  no  gaps  through  which  persons  may  fall.  Sliding  doors,  working  horizontally  and 
moved  at  the  will  of  the  hoistman,  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  often  left  quite  open  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  Rising  and  falling  doors  and  gates  are  likewise  risky  where  they 
depend  upon  the  will  of  the  operator.  I  have  frequently  found  these  gates  and  doors  lifted 
up  on  to  the  third  and  fourth  floors  when  the  hoist  has  been  on  the  ground  floor  or  at  the  fifth. 
'  Hoists  should,  as  fer  as  possible,  and  it  is  nearly  always  possible,  be  provided  with  some  form 
of  automatic  gate  or  door  5^  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  which  closes  up  the  aperture  as  the  cage  moves 
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trom  any  given  floor.  This  is  the  main  factor  requiring  stringent  attention  with  hoists.  I 
have  fonnd  some  very  good  arrangements  in  some  new  factories,  but  in  the  older  works  they 
are  of  a  very  crude  description.  A  practical  hoistman  suggested  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
space  three  feet  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the  hoist  well  below  the  points  where  the  hoist  rested  at 
its  lowest  stoppage,  so  that  if  anyone  should  fall  down  to  the  bottom  he  should  not  be  crushed 
by  the  descending  cage  ;  and  further,  that  the  bottom  should  be  covered  with  soft  material  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  a  fall  as  much  as  possible.  Very  often  rising  one  foot  above  the  brick- 
work foundation  is  a  cross  wood  structure  with  which  anyone  falling  comes  in  contact.  A 
case  actually  occurred  during  the  yeai-  in  this  district  where  a  man  falling  on  this  structure  was 
stunned,  and  being  unable  to  give  any  alarm,  was  mercilessly  crushed  by  the  descending 
cage.  I  have  also  noticed  in  several  cotton  mills  another  safe-guard  adopted  in  the  shape  of 
wire  netting  on  the  top  of  the  cage  itself.  A  fatal  accident,  where  a  man  fell  only  14  ft.  on 
to  the  pulley  and  arms  on  the  top  of  the  cage,  would  have  been  avoided  by  this  contrivance. 

Mr.  Beverley  {Manchester)^  states  : — 

The  safety-grips  of  hoists,  to  arrest  the  descent  of  cage,  should  the  suspending  ropes  break, 
should  be  entirely  automatic  in  their  action.  The  grips  which  only  come  into  action  when  a 
man  puts  his  whole  weight  on  to  a  bar  suspended  near  the  top  of  the  cage,  are  of  very  doubtful 
utility,  and  invariably  condemned  by  hoistmen.  Not  only  is  it  almost  impossible  for  the  man 
to  get  any  weight  on  to  the  bar  when  the  centre  of  cage  is  filled  with  a  loaded  truck  of  goods, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  has  not  the  time  nor  presence  of  mind  to  bring  the  grip  into 
action. 

In  spite  of  the  unsuitable  character  of  these  grips,  and  the  fact  that  good  automatic  grips  are 
on  the  market,  I  have  during  the  past  year  found  them  fitted  to  several  entirely  new  hoists. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  we  have  any  power  to  enforce  the  use  of  safety  grips,  and  still  less  to  say 
of  what  character  they  shall  be. 

With  regard  to  the  fencing  of  hoists  in  the  large  number  of  shipping  warehouses  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  I  have  continued  to  urge  the  substitution  of  some  better  protection  than 
the  hooked  bars.  This  has  been  met  to  a  large  extent  either  by  providing  inner  gates,  or  by 
making  use  of  the  fireproof  doors.  In  the  latter  case,  the  doors  are  closed  by  the  hoistman 
every  time  he  leaves  ^  floor,  and  fastened  with  a  sliding  bolt  inside,  so  that  no  one  can  open 
them  from  the  rooms.  Communication  between  the  hoistman  and  rooms  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  an  electric  bell  placed  in  the  cage.  Some  protection  of  this  sort  is  especially 
necessary  in  the  large  public  packing  houses,  where  there  are  different  tenants  on  each  floor, 
several  of  whom  may  be  wanting  the  hoist  at  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  all  the  large 
packers  here  have  now  adopted  some  system  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  KeUett  (Liverpool)  says  : — 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  accidents  through  hoists,  it  is. surprising  how  careless  both 
occupiers  and  workmen  are  in  seeing  that  the  doors  are  kept  in  good  working  order,  and  in 
position  when  the  cage  is  not  at  that  particular  floor  level. 

Major  Roe  {Manchester)  reports  : — 

Accidents  from  circular  saws  numbered  108,  none  of  which  were  fatal,  whilst  most  of  them 
were  slighi.  I  consider  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  guarding  these  saws,  which  are 
now  only  dangerous  at  the  cutting  parts  which  must  be  exposed.  Some  guards  are,  however, 
much  better  than  others. 

Mr.  KeUett  {Livefjyool)  writes  : — 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  investigate  a  considerable  number  of  accidents  arising  from  circular 
saws,  but  in  all  cases  they  were,  I  am  pleased  to  state^  of  a  slight  character.  It  is  only  in 
isolated  cases  that  I  find  that  guards  have  not  been  supplied,  but  I  have  repeatedly  had  to  call 
the  attention  of  occupiers,  managers,  and  workmen,  to  the  necessity  of  lowering  the  guard 
when  a  smaller  size  of  saw  is  in  use,  instead  of  keeping  the  guard  in  one  position  for  all  sizes 
of  saws,  thus  in  many  instances  not  securely  fencing  the  same. 

Mr.  Crabtree  {Oldham)  writes  : — 

Circular  saws  are  now  invariably  fenced,  and  there  has  been  a  consequent  reduction  of 
accidents  from  that  source. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smith  reports  : — 

During  the  year  I  was  instructed  to  prosecute  one  occupier  for  failing  to  fence^his  circular 
saws.     100  firms  have  received  instructions  from  me  to  fence  their  saws ;  of  these  60  firms 
-were  situated  in  the  North  of  England. 

In  Manchester  guards  are  now  in  general  use,  and  one  has  much  less  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  requirements  of  the  Acts  in  this  respect,  whilst  the  workmen  are  becoming  more 
accustomed  to  them,  and  object  less. 

In  the  North  of  England  I  have  found  occupiers  much  less  amenable  to  reason,  but  with 
continued  pressure  and  persuasion  I  hope  their  objections  will  cease. 
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The  necessity  of  having  the  bracket  or  arm  carrying  the  guard  of  sufficiently  strong  desJga 
and  material  has  been  impressed  upon  me.  In  one  case  a  railway  company  fitted  their  saws 
with  an  effective  guard  of  their  own  design.  I  approved  of  these,  but  shortly  afterwards  an 
accident  by  flying  timber  was  reported  from  one  of  the  saws.  On  investigation,  I  found  that 
the  bracket  carrying  the  guard  was  made  of  gun-metal ;  owing  to  the  design,  and  possibly  also 
to  the  nature  of  the  alloy,  the  metal  in  cooling  had  crystallised,  forming  a  flaw  at  the  weakest 
part.  The  flying  timber  had  broken  this  bracket,  and  the  sawyer  was  somewhat  severely  hurt, 
though  the  force  of  the  blow  had  been  diminished.  The  whole  of  the  guard  when  new  was 
painted  black,  and  I  concluded  it  was  entirely  made  of  wrought  iron. 

In  my  opinion,  gun-metal  should  not  be  trusted  for  any  part  of  a  circular  saw  guard.  I  have 
also  noted  in  some  of  the  patent  guards  that  the  arm  or  bracket,  carrying  the  guard,  is 
constructed  of  cisLSt-iron,  which  again  is  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose. 

The  majority  of  the  accidents  reported  from  the  use  of  circular  saws  in  the  Manchester 
district  were  slight  cuts,  principally  from  the  front  or  cutting  edge  of  the  saw. 

In  the  North  of  England  many  of  the  circular  saws  are  used  for  cutting  English  or  round 
timber.  Hitherto  a  satisfactory  guard  has  not  been  devised  for  this  class  of  work.  I  append 
a  sketch  of  a  saw  guard  which  would  appear  to  answer  this  purpose  ;  I  saw  the  guard  working 
successfully  in  one  saw  mill. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Taylor  {Blackburn)  states  : — 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  fencing  of  circular  saws  and  other  wood  working 
machines  approaches  completion  more  and  more  each  day.  The  workmen,  themselves,  appear 
te  be  the  greatest  opponents  of  this  fencing,  and  it  is  very  often  found  that  an  accident  has 
occurred  when  the  workmen  had  placed  the  guard  out  of  action.  I  have  found  it  necessary  on 
three- occasions  only  to  institute  proceedings  against  occupiers  for  not  fencing  circular  saws. 

Estate  Saw  Mills. — On  the  question  of  the  application  of  the  Factory  Acts  to 
JEstate  Save  Mills,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  writes  :  — 

The  inspector  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  enforce  strictly  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  in  these  places  which  are  used  mainly  for  joinery  work  on  the  estate.  In  a  number 
of  cases  public  sawing  is  done  at  times,  and  there  is  then  no  doubt  concerning  the 
application  of  the  Factory  ULcts.  In  my  opinion,  the  fencing  of  engines,  mill  gearing,  and 
dangerous  machinery  should  always  apply  to  all  estate  saw  mills,  and  also  the  reporting  of 
accidents.  In  any  case  it  hardly  seems  equitable  that  one  man  should  have  all  the  protection 
of  the  law  in  his  dangerous  employment,  whilst  perhaps,  his  brother  working  at  identically  the 
same  occupation  in  an  estate  saw  mill,  is  denied  these  safe-guards.  I  had  my  attention  drawn 
very  forcibly  to  this  point  on  one  occasion  during  the  past  year,  when,  after  locating  for  the 
first  time  one  of  these  semi-private  establishments  in  which  I  was  assured  that  no  outside  work 
was  ever  undertaken,  on  making  a  few  enquiries,  I  ascertained  that  a  boy  had  lost  several 
fingers  in  the  knives  of  a  wood  planing  machine  six  months  previous  to  my  visit.  There  was 
no  guard  to  this  machine  ;  the  circular  saw  was  in  the  same  condition,  and  also  the  hand-saw. 
The  flywheel  and  crank  of  the  steam  engine  were  most  dangerous,  whilst  the  main  shafting 
was  placed  about  two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  one  had  to  step  across  it  repeatedly  in  moving 
from  one  machine  to  another.  Upon  my  recommendation  to  fence  everything  above  mentioned, 
the  agent  and  his  solicitor  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  works  were  a  private  establishment. 

At  another  estate  saw  mill  in  Westmorland  in  which  the  circular  saws  were  unguarded  a 
serious  accident  occurred  a  few  days  after  my  visit  and  recommendation  to  fence,  resulting  in 
the  sawyer  having  his  skull  fractured  through  a  piece  of  timber  flying. 

JLccidentS. — Mr.  Walmsley  writes  : — 

Hoist  accidents  would  be  reduced  in  number  if  none  but  men  were  allowed  to  use  them. 
In  several  factories  in  this  district  young  girls  freely  use  the  hoists  for  the  transit  of  goods.  I 
have  often  seen  two  or  three  of  them  together.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  prohibition  of 
children  and  young  persons  from  using  hoists  moved  by  mechanical  power. 

Shuttle  guards  are  now  fixed  on  all  quick  running  or  dangerous  looms  in  this  district  with 
the  result  that  accidents  therefrom  are  much  reduced.  I  often  find,  however,  on  entering  a 
weaving  shed,  that  the  weavers  have  tampered  with^the'guards. 

Circular  saws  are  being  gradually  guarded,  and  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  I  trust  few 
will  be  left  without  guards.  I  find  more  opposition  to  them  comes  from  the  employees  than 
from  the  employers. 

Table  planingf  machine  guards  are  now  fixed  to  all  machines.  Here  very  little  objection  is 
offeiied  by  the  workmen,  as  the  guards  having  two  movements,  the  timber  can  pass  either 
underneath  or  by  the  side  of  the  guard. 

Fire  and  Fire  Escapes. — Major  Roe  {Manchester)  in  describing  certain  fires 
of  a  serious  nature  which  occurred  during  the  year  writes  : — 

I  consider  our  work  of  inspection  under  this  head  is  not  nearly  at  an  end  yet,  although  great 
progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made ;  in  fact  continued  supervision  is  required  on  our  part,  as 
I  do  not  find  that  sanitary  authorities  make  any  periodical  inspections  such  as  the  Act  appears 
to  impose  on  them. 
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Mr.  Law  {Preston)  reports  : — 

I  only  know  of  two  serioufl  fires  in  this  district  during  the  year  1900,  both  of  which  occurred 
in  Preston,  fortunately  not  during  working  hours.  Last  year  there  were  35  factories  on  my 
registers  which  were  considered  to  be  unsatisfactory  as  far  as  means  of  escape  were  concerned ; 
these  have  now  been  reduced  to  27,  practically  all  of  them  within  the  County  Borough  of 
Preston.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  since  my  last  report  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  attitude  of  this  Corporation  towards  this  question. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Birtwistle  {Blackburn)  remarks  : — 

The  number  marked  D  in  my  registers,  viz.,  122,  appears  rather  formidable,  but  in  all  cases 
action  has  been  taken,  and  notice  given  to  the  local  authorities  where  necessary.  In  many  of 
these  cases  I  have  received  notice  that  defects  have  been  rectified,  but  I  have  retained  them  in 
the  registers  as  dangerous  until  I  have  the  opportunity  of  verifying  by  visit. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Taylor  {Blackburn)  says  : — 

Additional  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  have  been  provided  in  several  large  mills  in 
Burnley,  Nelson,  and  Oolne  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Dodgson  {Bury  and  Rochdale)  writes  : — 

I  have,  through  local  authorities  or  by  personal  persuasion,  been  able  to  get  some  20  outside 
iron  fire  escapes  erected,  and  in  a  few  other  cases  I  have  had  structural  alterations  made  to- 
effect  the  same  purpose.  In  no  case  has  a  local  authority  in  this  district  made  a  complete^ 
survey  of  the  factories  as  directed  by  section  7,  Act  1891,  and  a  good  number  of  factories  still 
remain  unprovided  with  appliances  necessary  to  make  them  safe. 

Mr.  Crabtree  (Oldham)  remarks  : — 

I  have  found  several  escapes  of  the  ladder  and  platform  type  well  put  up,  but  the  windows, 
to  which  they  have  been  laid  have  had  no  outlets.  Wherever  there  is  an  escape  platform,^ 
there  should  be  an  opening  in  window  or  wall,  at  least  3  feet  by  2  feet,  which  can  be  freely 
opened  from  the  inside.  The  windows  where  these  platforms  are  placed,  should  be  clearly 
distinguished  inside  the  factory  by  being  distinctly  coloured  or  marked.  In  the  Werneth  fire 
of  last  year,  men  and  boys  were  running  in  the  smoke  from  window  to  window  in  search 
of  the  escape. 

Mr.  Graves  (Liverpool)  reports  : — 

Moveable  fire  escapep  are,  at  the  best,  but  broken  reeds  to  rely  upon ;  and  in  most  cases  are 
absolutely  useless,  certainly  in  town  where  the  exit  would  probably  be  from  a  high  building 
to  a  narrow  and  crowded  thoroughfare.  At  least  such  is  the  opinion  of  all  experts  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact. 

Section  2  (1895  Act)  defeats  its  object  to  a  great  extent  by  being  limited  to  occupiers  only. 
To  give  an  instance  one  of  many,  fn  an  old  building  in  the  street  in  which  our  office  is 
*  situated,  are  two  small  factories,  a  printer's  in  which  five  hands  are  employed  on  the  third 
floor,  and  a  gold -blocker's  in  which  12  hands  are  employed  on  the  fourth  floor — there  are  also  in 
the  building  a  number  of  offices  in  which  many  clerks  are  employed.  The  only  approach  is 
by  a  very  narrow  wooden  stair  with  small  landings  and  sharp  turns. 

It  is  plain*  that,  even  if  the  aggregate  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  two  factories 
combined  exceeded  40,  no  action  canld  be  taken  under  section  7  (1891)  and  section  10  (1895) 
is  useless  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned ;  and,  finally,  section  2  (1895)  renders  no 
assistance,  because  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  call  upon  either  of  the  factory  occupiers  in 
such  a  building  to  provide  another  staircase. 

The  only  result  of  action  under  this  section  would  be  to  turn  the  occupiers  and  their 
workpeople  into  the  street. 

I  have  reported  several  cases  to  the  Local  Authorities  with  satisfactory  results,  and  I 
have  received  much  valuable  assistance,  even  in  cases  where  the  Local  Authority  had  no  power 
to  act  themselves,  from  the  Liverpool  Building  Surveyor,  whose  co-operation  has  enabled  me 
to  deal  witli  several  cases  myself. 

At  presen;  there  is  no  case  on  my  books  in  which  the  necessary  remedies  are  not,  at  least,  in 
course  of  being  provided.  Several  cases  have  been  written  off  my  fire  book  as  now  in 
compliance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Kellett  also  deals  with  this  question,  and  his  report  shows  the  satisfactory  result  of  his^ 
action. 

Mr.  Kellett  {Liverpool)  reports  : — 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sanitary  Authorities 
and  occupiers  to  the  inadequate  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  in  several  works  in  this  district. 
At  one  large  tobacco  works  I  found  about  111  females  making  cigars  in  the  top  room  of  a 
building  with  only  one  staircase  leading  from  ic,  which  was  totally  inadequate  in  case  of  fire, 
especially  considering  that  the  room  underneath  was  used  as  a  store.  Notice  was  sent  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority,  and  the  place  visited  by  them  and  condemned.  The  firm  have,  however,  a 
new  building  at  present  in  course  of  erection,  where  suitable  *'  means  "  will  be  provided,  and 
they  promise  to  remove  the  whole  of  these  workers  to  new  premises. 
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At  another  place,  a  small  printing  works  in  St.  Helenas,  I  found  57  persons,  mostly  females, 
working  on  the  first  floor,  the  only  exit  being  by  means  of  a  narrow  wooden  staircase,  near  the 
foot  of  which  was  stored  a  lot  of  pap6r.  Had  a  fire  occurred  near  this  staircase  the  retreat  would 
have  been  cut  off*,  with  probably  disastrous  results.  The  usual  notice  was  sent  to  the  Sanitary 
Authority  with  a  very  gratifying  result,  namely,  the  erection  of  two  hroad  iron  staircases  out- 
side of  the  building  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  original  one. 

At  another  printing  works  in  Bootle  I  found  32  persons  working  in  the  two  floors  above  the 
ground  floor.  In  the  top  room  there  were  4  males  and  1 2  females,  who  had  to  descend  a  narrow 
wooden  staircase  and  pass  through  another  room  before  arriving  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  ground  floor.  An  additional  staircase  has  now  been  erected,  and,  although  not 
quite  satisfactory  as  one  would  wish,  it  will  act  as  a  supplementary  one  if  required. 

In  several  other  cases  at  my  suggestions  the  occupiers  have  opened  additional  doors  without 
having  had  to  send  notice  to  the  sanitary  authority. 

I  enclose  sketch  of  iron  fire  escape  which  has  been  extensively  adopted  and  found  to 
be  satisfactory  in  the  Lancashire  districts. 

Ventilation,  &C. — Major  Roe  {Manchester)  reports  : — 

In  cotton  cloth  factories  where  artificial  humidity  is  resorted  to  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  but  in  the  majority  of  cotton  factories  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  much  improvement  in  ventilation  is  required  before  they  can  be  considered 
healthy.  I  have  found  spinning  rooms  where  fans  are  not  used  very  oppressive  on  entering. 
The  temperatures  are  very  high,  and  there  is  a  closeness  and  stuffiness  in  the  air  which  points 
to  a  high  percentage  of  carbonic  acid,  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  finds  each  room  is  almost 
hermetically  sen  led  by  closed  windows  and  doors  always  kept  shut.  The  heat  is  caused  by 
the  friction  of  the  machinery  which  is  on  the  increase  owing  to  greater  speed,  and  which  is  I 
am  told  necessary  for  cotton  spinning. 

The  carrying  off  of  dust,  &c.,  has  received  great  attention,  but  much  j'et  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  My  experience  is  that  no  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  laid  down  to  achieve  the 
object  in  view  ;  each  case  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits,  but  this  does  not  prevent  one 
or  two  general  principles  being  laid  do\vn,  of  which  the  following  may  be  considered  the 
most  important : — 

(1.)  That  both  dust  and  fnmes  should  be  dealt  with,  confined,  and  carried  off  as  near  the 
point  of  creation  as  possible. 

(2.)  That  dust,  &c.,  should  be  carried  into  a  chamber  for  collection,  and  not  blown  out  by 
a  fan  into  the  open  air,  which  may  cause  annoyance  or  injury  to  others. 

Planellette  is  an  invention  of  recent  years,  and  the  making  of  the  soft  surface  called 
"raising"  is  a  highly  dusty  operation,  and  these  rooms  require  fans  to  carry  away  the  dust; 
but  to  place  a  fan  in  the  roof  or  high  up  on  a  side  or  end  wall  accentuates  the  evil.  Those  firms 
who  have  so  placed  fans  will  have  to  alter  to  the  more  recent  plan  adopted,  viz.,  enclosing  the 
raisinsr  machine  as  far  as  possible,  and  drawing  away  the  dust  by  means  of  tubes  or  truhks  in 
connection  w^ith  a  fan  from  below.  This  plan  is  most  efficient,  whereas  under  the  old  method 
the  air  is  always  full  of  dust." 

Mr.  Sydney  Smith  gives  some  interesting  remarks  and  diagrams  in  connection  with 
the  removal  of  dust : —  • 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  local  application  of  fans  in  dusty  processes.  I  enclose 
sketches  of  the  arrangement  for  the  ventilation  of  the  card  room  of  a  large  cotton  waste  factory 
in  Salford.  Previous  to  the  installation  the  room  was  excessively  dusty.  Now  even  when  the 
,  dirtiest  materials  are  being  carded  the  atmosphere  is  kept  comparatively  clear.  The  machines 
are  enclosed  as  much  as  possible,  but  a  large  amount  of  dust  is  evolved  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lap  roller.  To  these  parts  of  carding  machines  the  hopper  mouthpieces  are  directed. 
A  54  inch  diameter  air  propeller  is  employed  :  separate  hopper  mouthpieces  are  fixed  over  the 
willowing  machine,  and  four  carding  machines  ;  the  size  of  the  air  trunk  increases  from  24 
inches  to  54  inches  in  diameter. 

At  two  comb  factories  in  Westmoreland  I  found  the  conditions  in  the  grinding  and  polishing 
rooms  very  unsatisfactory.  The  combs  are  made  from  horn,  and  after  the  teeth  are  cut  these 
are  ground  and  polished  on  rapidly-revolving  wheels.  Clouds  of  dust  are  evolved  in  this 
process  which  is  carried  on  by  men,  women,  and  young  persons.  I  was  informed  that  the  dust 
was  of  some  value  as  manure,  but  no  attempt  had  been  mad«  to  collect  it  systematically.  The 
-occupiers  were  of  opinion  that  the  dust  was  not  injurious  ;  it  was  even  suggested  to  me  that  it 
was  as  good  as  food  and  nutritious  on  account  of  the  gelatinous  matter  it  contained.  I  am  glad 
to  report,  however,  that  a  system  of  mechanical  ventilation  was  successfully  applied  to  one 
factory,  and  the  eecond  occupier  very  soon  followed  suit.  I  enclose  a  sketch,  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  installation  at  one  of  the  factories.  It  will  be  seen  there  are  five 
grinding  and  polishing  wheels  which  are  partly  closed  in  the  air  trunk  ;  this  is  connected  to  a 
24-inch  fan  which  delivers  the  fine  dust  into  a  settling  chamber  provided  with  baffle  plates. 
I  have  since  heard  from  one  of  the  occupiers  that  neglecting  the  question  of  the  health  of  the 
workers,  he  re^rretted  he  had  not  had  the  arrangement  fitted  years  ago,  on  account  of  the 
increased  cleanliness  of  the  room  and  the  greater  comfort  in  worldng. 
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I  have  also  had  fans  successfully  installed  for  removing  dust  from  sand-papering  machines, 
aery  wheels,  and  chaff-cutting  machines.    The  only  successful  way  of  combating  with  this 
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evil  is  to  confine  the  dust  producing  machine  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  draw  the  dust  away 
directly  by  means  of  an  air  trunk  coupled  to  an  efficient  fan.  General  ventilation  is  ineffective 
in  dealing  with  dust-laden  atmosphere.  Admirable  examples  of  the  former  system  are  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  slipper  factories  of  Mid-Lancashire  ;  American  sole-finishing  machines  are 
each  provided  with  small  exhausters  which,  in  turn,  are  coupled  to  air  ducts,  and  further  assisted 
by  large  air  propellers. 

I  also  enclose  reports  from  Mr.  Graves,  Mr.  Eraut,  and  Mr.  Kellett  on  the  removal  of 
dust  and  fumes  in  certain  works. 

Mr.  Graves  reports  : — 

Dust  in  Dry  Soap  Works  is  largely  composed  of  soda,  and  is  of  a  very  powdery  nature^, 
exceedingly  irritating  to  the  respiratory  organs.    I  allude  to  one  works  in  particular,  where 
two  departments  are  concerned — the  mill-room,  where  the  materials  are  first  ground  and 
mixed,  and  the  packing-rooms  where  the  finished  article  is  packed  by  hand  machines  worked 
by  females.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  machines  have  been  specially  constructed,  with  a  , 
view  to  preventing  the  escape  of  dust,  considerable  quantities  do  escape.     In  the  mill-room- 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  the  conditions,  but  in  the  packing-room,  which  is  very 
large,  and  has  a  row  of  machines  at  either  side,  with  a  passage  between,  a  large  wooden  trunk 
has  been  placed  over  the  centre  passage,  connected  with  a  fan  at  one  end,  and  having  openings  . 
at  intervals  diminishing  in  size  as  they  approach  the  fan. 

The  firm  were  very  proud  of  this  schemei  until  Mr.  Osbom  came  with  an  anemometer,  and 
found  ^hat  only  the  opening  nearest  the  fan  was  in  the  least  effective,  and  that  only  to  a  very 
limited  degree.  Mr.  Osbom  made  suggestions  for  improving  the  system  in  both  rooms,  but 
the  firm  have  just  informed  me,  after  five  months  delay,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry 
out  these  suggestions,  and  consequently  nothing  has  been  done.  I  am  dealing  with  the  matter^  , 
and  shall  report  further  at  an  early  date. 

Seed  cleaning  is  a  process  carried  on  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  district,  and  few  mem 
are  engaged  in  it ;  but,  though  it  is  only  carried  on  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
while  it  is  in  operation  the  atmosphere  is  heavily  charged  with  dust  of  a  most  irritating  nature. 
I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  primitive  type  of  machinery  generally  in  use.  Uusually  the 
seed  is  fed  through  a  bin,  and  falls  upon  a  series  of  agitated  sieves  upon  which  brushes  work. 
The  sides  of  the  machine  are  perfectly  open,  and  the  dust  escapes  in  clouds.  Once  it  has 
escaped,  I  do  not  think  fans  in  the  room  would  be  of  any  usel  However,  last  autumn  I  saw  in 
Chester  a  new  machine  which  had  just  been  imported  from  America.  It  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  British  machine,  and  is  fitted  with  powerful  fans  which  clean  the  seed,  and . 
collect  the  dust  at  the  same  time. 

One  wonders  when  the  British  manufacturers  of  machinery  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
British  factories  are  rapidly  becoming  filled  with  machinery  by  their  opponents  in  Germany 
and  America.  The  reason  is  not  so  much  the  price  of  the  article  as  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  foreign  machine  performs  its  work,  and  protects  the  workman  at  the  same  time. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  begun  his  work  where  the  British  manufacturer  left  off,  and 
yet  the  latter,  in  most  cases,  has  a  contempt  for  the  ingenuity  of  his  successful  rival,  thinking 
his  old  fashioned  ways  are  still  the  best. 

Mr.  Eraut  reports  : — 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  those  factories  in  this  district,  where  from  the  nature  of  the 
process  of  manufacture,  much  dust  is  generated.  In  some,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  protect 
the  workers  from  the  dust  created  in  the  process,  either  by  internal  means,  such  as  preventing 
the  escape  of  dust  among  the  workers  from  the  grinding  or  other  machines  where  it  is- 
generated,  or  by  the  external  method  of  removing  the  dust  from  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
.  after  it  is  given  off  from  the  machines.  In  other  works  there  are  most  elaborate  arrangements . 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  dust. 

The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  where  a  proper  study  has  been  made  of  the  subject  the  correct, 
measures  are  generally  adopted,  and  it  is  in  those  factories  where  the  occupiers  have  found 
direct  pecuniary  ^ain  to  themselves,  resulting  from  ^uch  measures,  that  they  have  gone  tho 
length  of  endless  trials  and  experiment  to  secure  their  result,  and  have  collected  the  dust 
generatedi  in  their  processes.  Dust  collecting  or  dust  suppression  is,  undoubtedly,  an  expensive 
item  in  old  factories,  and  with  old  machinery,  hence  the  strong  opposition  raised  by  occupiers 
to  alter  their  methods  unless  they  can  see  a  decided  advantage  to  themselves.  The  usual 
excuse  is  "  this  dust  has  never  hurt  me  or  my  father,  and  my  employees  like  it,"  a  flimsy 
enough  excuse,  but  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  H.M.  Inspectors  to  combat,  because  Section  31^ 
1895  Act,  requires  proof  that  the  dust  is  **  inhaled  by  the  workers  to  an  injurious  extent,"  and 
in  any  proceedings  taken  on  behalf  of  the  workers,  likely  enongli,  they  will  be  called  as 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  to  show  how  well  they  thrive  on  breathing  an  atmosphere  heavily 
laden  with  such  delectable  substances  as  dry  slaked  lime,  soap  powder,  and  others.  If  they 
gave  contrary  evidence  they  would  be  dismissed  their  employment. 

As  examples  of  factories  run  on  both  lines,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  following  points 
I  have  noted  when  paying  visits  specially  for  the  purpose  at  (a)  flour  mills,  (b)  rico  mills, 
(c)  artificial  manure  works,  (d)  bleaching  powder  works. 

(a).  Flour  mills  {i,e.j  wheat  flour  as  distinct  from  provender). 
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At  eleven  visited^  four  of  which  are  very  larg^  mills^  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that, 
the  general  conditions  were  excellent,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  processeSy  and  the 
number  of  hands  (very  few)  engaged  therein ;  and  taking  the  larger  works  as  representative 
of  the  various  processes  in  milling  flour,  it  was  noted  that  there  was  practically  no  dust  in  those 
departments  where  it  is  most  likely  to  abound,  viz.,  in  the  preparing  and  cleaning  of  com 
previous  to  its  grinding. 

This  is  directly  attributable  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  process  is  carried  on.  A 
i  ..,;  strong  blast  of  air  is  drawn  by  centrifugal  fans  into  either  a  "cleaner,"  a  "separator,"  or  a 
*'  brusher,"  or  similar  machine  (English  and  American  made),  and  there  meets  with  and 
cleanses  the  grain  from  foreign  matter  and  dust,  and  carries  these  with  it  away  along  a  suitable 
duct  to  a  collector.  Thus  the  one  agent  not  only  separates  the  dust,  but,  by  its  mode  of  appli- 
cation, also  carries  away  the  dust  it  cr^^ates  and  prevents  it  being  given  off  into  the  works. 
•  This  is  a  type  oa  which  I  venture  to  think  dust  preventing  systems  can  well  be  modelled  with 
certainty  of  successful  result.  In  such  a  system  the  fan  power  required  is  considerable  ;  with 
the  flour  miller  it  is  a  necessary  item.  In  other  dusty  processes  it  may  unfortunately  be  an 
addition  to  working  expenses  without  a  corresponding  monetary  return. 

In  the  process  of  the  milling  of  flour  from  wheat  I  have  so  far  been  able  to  detect  practically 
no  dust  escaping  from  the  now  universal  "  roller  "  mills,  but  there  is  some  dust  given  off  in 
the  "  purifier  "  rooms. 

The  modem  "Victoria"  purifier,  a  fcivourite  with  many  millers  (intended  to  separate  bran 
from  flour),  generally  has  a  small  fan  at  the  top  ard  out  of  sight.  This  draws  a  fine  current  of 
air  through  the  sieves,  and  lifts  out  the  bran  and  some  of  the  finest  fiour.  Though  "  baflBed," 
some  of  this  latter  finds  its  way  through  the  fan  into  the  room  and  is  there  deposited.  A  con- 
siderable amount  collects  when  there  are  a  number  of  such  machines  in  the  room,  only  to  be 
swept  up  by  a  man  who  is  thus  unnecessarily  continually  exposed  to  it. 

It  is  said  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  connecting  all  these  machines  to  a  common  exhauster 
or  collecting  apparatus,  as  each  machine  requires  an  independent  and  fine  adjustment  of 
draught.  Yet  I  think  that  with  due  attention  it  should  be  overcome,  and  to  this  end  several 
large  millers  have  promised  their  careful  inquiry. 

(b).  Rice  Milling, — Three  processes  were  up  till  lately  actively  carried  on  at  rice  mills  in  this 
•district :  (1)  Cleaning  the  imported  rice  ;  (2)  Shelling  off  the  husk  by  grinding  ;  (3)  Grinding 
rice  to  flour. 

No.  1,  which  was  very  dusty,  and  No.  2  are  now  discontinued,  most  of  the  impoirted  rice 
<;oming  ready  cleaned. 

No.  3  process  differs  only  from  flour  milling  in  that  buhr-stone  mills  are  still  used  for  rice. 
The  revolving  stones  create  a  current  of  air,  which  is  augmented  by  the  heating  due  to  friction, 
and  this  escaping  from  the  mills  would  give  rise  to  much  dust  in  the  rooms  where  it  is 
carried  on. 

In  one  mill  with  22  pair  of  stones  working,  a  system  of  ducts  from  each  stone-mill  leads  to 
a  collector  and  then  to  a  large  fan.  This  serves  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  the  stones  cool 
by  the  current  of  air  drawn  through  the  stones,  and  also  draws  away  and  prevents  the  escape 
of  dust. 

Another  mill  with  nine  pair  of  stones  has  recently  been  fitted  with  a  similar  apparatus  with 
very  marked  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  mill  room. 

(c).  Artificial  Manure  Works. — In  grinding  processes  where  dry  materials  are  treated  I 
have  noted  dust  escaping  from  millstones  with  leaky  or  old  and  defective  wooden  or  iron 
,  .  covers,  roughly  constructed  shutes  and  spouts  from  tops  of  elevators,  and  from  open  tops  of 
-conveyor  worms,  which,  as  they  worked  simply,  churned  up  a  cloud  of  dust.  Occupiers  have 
been  requested  to  remedy  defects  in  old,  and  adopt  better  means  in  newer  machinery,  which 
they  seem  on  the  whole  inclined  to  do  ;  some,  however,  are  very  obdurate.  Of  such  are 
artificial  manure  makers  grinding  imported  mineral  phosphates,  a  process  carried  on  at  several 
factories  in,  this  district. 

These  works  are  somewhat  roughly  constructed,  often  one  large  shed  serves  as  manufoctory 
and  storehouse,  to  lessen  the  labour  of  handling.  The  machinery  is  simple,  and  accordingly 
there  is  much  hand- work,  which  b'Tings  the  workers  into  contact  with  dust  at  each  stage. 

The  mineral,  sometimes  extremely  hard,  is  crushed  and  then  ground  very  fine  in  buhr-stone 
mills.    This  and  the  subsequent  sifting  and  screening  are  very  dusty  operations. 

At  one  works  where  the  mill  stones  were  practically  shut  off  from  the  works,  each'  pair  of 
stones  has  been  connected  by  wooden  ducts  to  a  fan  and  dust  collecting  chamber.  The 
apparatus  was,  however,  roughly  erected,  and  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  be  efficient,  and  the 
dust-collecting  chamber  was  very  leaky. 

At  another  works  newly  erected  and  equipped  with  machinery  expected  to  create  no  dust,  it 
was  found  that  the  combined  result  of  uncovered  or  partially  covered  openings  in  mills,  shutes, 
and  bins,  and  insufficient  fan  power,  was  such  as  to  render  the  atmosphere  in  the  works  cloudy 
with  dust,  which  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  escape  from  the  mills,  elevators,  and  bins. 
This  will  at  next  visit  no  doubt  be  found  to  be  improved. 

The  fumes  given  off  in  the  process  of  converting  the  ground  phosphate  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  require  to  be  separately  dealt  with. 
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(d).  Bleaching  powder  works, — Th^  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder,  though  nbt  very 
i*emunerative,  is  an  important  one,  owing  to  the  great  demand  in  many  different  trades.  Dry 
slaked  lime  is  to-day  the  accepted  medium  for  conveying  the  powerful  bleaching  agent 
<!hlorine,  from  the  manufacturer  to  user,  and  in  this  manufacture  very  dusty  and  dust 
producing  operations  exist  which  claim  close  attention  on  account  of  (1)  the  great  amount  of 
du^t,  (2)  its  caustic  nature,  (3)  the  dusty  product  which  is  both  irritating  and  poisonous,  and 
(4)  the  amount  of  manual  labour  in  the  manufacture. 

I  have  visited  virorks  at  Widnes,  St.  Helens,  Runcorn,  and  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  where  the 
manufacture  is  carried  on  ;  the  general  outline  is  identical  in  each,  and  dust  was  generated  at 
each  place  and  in  each  stage  of  the  process. 

Hot  lime  (OaO)  is  deposited  in  huge  heaps  on  the  floor  of  the  '4ime  house,*'  sufficient 
water  thrown  on  so  that  when  slakcJl  it  may  be  dry,  thus  converting  it  into  a  very  dusty 
condition.  It  is  then  thrown  by  shovelfuls  up  a  sloping  screen  to  remove  lumps  and 
untouched  nodules  ;  what  passes  through  is  further  broken  up  in  a  crusher  and  elevated  by 
machinery  to  rotary  dressing  machines,  from  which  the  finer  material  is  delivered  into  bin& 
from  which  men  wheel  it  in  barrows  (without  covers)  to  be  **  packed  in  the  bleach  chambers 
where  it  is  charged  with  chlorine.  (In  Deacon  chambers  it  is  packed  from  the  outside,  but  in 
Weldon  chambers  it  is  wheeled  in,  deposited,  and  raked  evenly  on  the  floors).  At  a  newly 
erected  works  at  St.  Helens  the  screening  is  done  entirely  automatically  in  a  chamber  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.    At  many  other  works  the  screening  is  done  in  one  shed  with  the  slaking. 

The  work  gives  employment  to  few  men  at  each  works,  one  or  two  at  slaking  and  shovelling 
on  to  the  screens,  two  to  wheel  the  lime  to  the  chambers,  and  one  or  two  men  to  lay  it  ready 
for  chlorinating. 

Each  of  these  men  is  exposed  to  dust,  for  each  shovelful  raised  and  thrown  down  causes  a 
cloud  of  dust  to  rise,  and  the  machine,  unless  very  carefully  boxed  in  and  enclosed  at  every 
point  generates  much  dust,  to  cope  with  which  there  are  no  fans  or  other  means  in  use. 
Similarly  the  wheeling  (in  the  open  air  at  some  works)  in  large  uncovered  barrows,  and  the 
packing  in  the  low  roofed  Weldon  chambers  expose  the  men  to  much  dust. 

To  protect  themselves  somewhat  from  the  dual  effects  of  the  dust  the  men  wrap  their  legs 
in  brown  paper  and  prefer  to  "take  a  bite  of  cloth  in  their  mouths,"  whilst  the  man  in  the 
lime  house  obtains  some  protection  (from  the  weather  and  wind  blowing  the  material  about) 
by  means  of  a  ventilator  in  the  roof  and  openings  in  the  side  walls  which  may  be  closed  by 
shutters.  Other  than  these  no  precautions  have  hitherto  been  taken  to  protect  the  workers,, 
but  the  employers  have  promised  to  consider  this  difficult  question.  It  should  be  noted*, 
however,  that  the  custom  of  many  years  still  prevails  in  the  process  to-day,  and  men  who  have 
worked  a  long  time  at  this  particular  part  of  the  heavy  alkali  work  tell  me  they  have  grown, 
accustomed  to  the  conditions  of  their  labour,  which  are  somewhat  ameliorated  by  very  short 
hours  and  high  wages. 

When  the  chambers  are  packed  and  ready,  chlorine  is  pumped  in  till  the  lime  is  thoroDghly 
impregnated.  (In  Weldon  chambers  the  lime  must  be  turned  over  after  a  few  days.  The 
chlorine  is  turned  off  ;  the  men  put  on  special  respirators  and  enter  the  chambers  to  shovel  it 
over).  The  chambers  are  opened,  care  being  taken  that  all  the  free  chlorine  is  absorbed,  and 
the  same  men  go  in  to  either  pack  the  bleaching  powder .  into  casks  in  the  chambers  or  else  to 
shovel  it  through  traps  in  the  floor  to  casks  placed  below. 

This  is  extremely  disagreeable  work,  for  the  chambers  are  low,  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  from 
40  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  length,  and  20  ft.  or  so  in  width,  with  only  a  small  door  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  wide  at 
each  end,  and  a  few  small  apertures  in  the  roof  which  may  be  opened  if  weather  permits  (the 
powder  must  be  kept  dry).  The  casks  moreover  must  be  shaken  down,  and  this  in  itself  gives 
rise  to  more  dust  than  the  filling,  as  it  is  accomplished  by  beating  the  sides  of  the  cask. 

Where  the  casks  are  packed  from  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  the  packers  have  the 

advantage  of  working  in  the  open  air. 

• 

To  protect  themselves  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  bleaching  powder  the  men  cover  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  clothing,  oil  or  grease  their  faces  to  protect  the  skin,  and  tie  over 
their  mouths  and  under  their  nostrils  a  respirator  composed  of  many  thicknesses  of  flannel, 
and  then  only  are  they  able  to  remain  in  the  chambers  for  a  short  period,  as  the  atmosphere  in 
the  chambers  becomes  very  foul,  owing  to  want  of  ventilation.  (There  is  no  mechanical  venti^ 
lation,  and  the  shape  of  the  chamber  precludes  natural  ventilation). 

In  this  part  of  the  process  again  the  employers  have  promised  to  consider  the  matter,  and  I 
think  very  sweeping  alterations  are  necessary.  (The  form  of  respirator  is  cumbersome  but- 
apparently  efficient  so  far  as  breathing  goes). 

Two  recent  cases  which  came  under  notice  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  the  so  called 
harmless  dust,  which  could  easily  be  prevented  from  esca])ing  into  the  works. 

1.  A  small  boy  standing  just  over  a  mill,  grinding  unwashed  dry  galena,  to  regulate  the 
feed,  was  smothered  black  with  dust  rising  from  the  mill,  from  leaks  in  the  casing,  from  the 
spouts  and  from  the  hopper,  not  properly  covered  (there  was  no  dust  exhaust).  A  man  who 
had  previously  done  the  same  work,  attending  to  the  mill,  was  then  lying  dead:  from  lead 
poisoning  ;  yet  it  was  contended  that  the  dust  was  perfectly  harmless  and  there  was  no  need 
for  a  fan,  Ac. 

2.  A  man  attending  the  chlorate  of  potash  mill  at  a  St.  Helen's  chemical  works  was  white  all 
over  (blue  overalls  on),  from*  dust  generated  from  the  mill  and  issuing  from  joints  in  the 
mill,  from  elevators  and  from  an  open  bin.    Now,  had  this  man  with  his  overalls  smothered 
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with  chlorate,  strack  a  match  or  gone  near  to  a  fire  he  ran  the  great  risk  of  being  soTerely,  if 
not  fatally,  burned  (although  his  overallB  were  clean  on  that  day),  as  several  other  men  have 
been.  In  this  case  the  dust  was  decidedly  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  yet  probably  not 
dangerous  to  health,  and  the  danger  could  easily  have  been  avoided  with  suitable  apparatus. 

Mr.  KeUett  reports  : — 

The  difficulty  in  enforcing  Act  1878,  section  36,  and  Act  1895,  section  33,  owing  to  the 
wording — *'  inhaled  by  the  workers  to  an  injurious  extent,"  has  naturally  retarded  the  erection 
of  mechanical  fans  in  many  cases  where  I  consider  them  necessary.  In  such  cases  I  have 
suggested  to  the  occupiers  that  the  fans  be  erected,  and  in  a  few  instances  my  suggestions  have 
been  carried  out.  I  think  employers  are  gradually  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  for 
mechanical  ventilation,  as  they  find  that  the  ejection  of  vitiated  air  from  the  workrooms  acting 
beneficially  on  their  workpeople  creates  a  greater  output  of  work.  In  one  large  tobacco  works 
in  this  district  I  called  the  firm's  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  further  ventilating  of  the 
snuff  room.  In  this  room,  although  a  fan  was  erected,  the  dust  from  the  snuff  grinding  was 
so  dense  that  one  was  unable  to  remain  in  the  room  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  much  less  be 
constantly  working  therein.  Additional  mechanical  fans  are  being  erected,  which  I  hope  will 
leave  no  cause  for  complaint. 

There  are  very  few  textile  factories  in  this  district,  but  in  one  case  where  I  ordered 
mechanical  fans  to  be  erected  in  carding  room  of  a  jute  mill,  I  found  on  revisiting  that  they 
'  had  been  erected  with  satisfactory  results. 

IDangerOUS  Trades. — Major  Roe  {Manchester)  reports  : — 

Washing  appliances  are  being  furnished,  where  required  by  the  Acts,  in  a  much  more 
satisfactory  manner  than  used  to  be  the  case  ;  and  a  decision  by  the  County  Court  Judge  here 
in  a  case  broupfht  for  compensation  for  injury  to  a  workman*s  health  caused  by  lead  poisoning 
has  greatly  strengthened  our  hands,  for  it  was  held  that  merely  furnishing  a  bucket  in  the 
workshop  and  a  tap  of  cold  water  in  another  room  was  not  complying  with  the  statutory 
requirements  under  the  Factory  Acts. 


enclose  newspaper  report  of  the  case. 


"  A  brass  finisher  named  Albert  Pearson,  this  morning,  in  the  Manchester  County  Court,  before 
liis  Honour  Judge  Parry,  brought  an  action  against  Messrs.  Samuel  Gratrix,  Jun.,  and  Brother,  Ltd., 
his  former  employers,  to  recover  damages  owing  to  his  having  become  lead  poisoned  in  the  course 
of  his  work.    Mr.  W.  Cobbett  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Langdon  for  the  defendants. 

^'  Mr.  Cobbett  explained  that  the  defendants  were  a  large  firm  of  manufacturers  of  gas  fittings 
and  other  similar  articles  in  Manchester.  There  was  first  a  claim  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
for  alleged  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  works'  foreman  in  permitting  the  work  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
way  which  was  dangerous  and  injurious  to  health  ;  and,  secondly,  for  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
same  person  in  failing  to  obey  the  statutory  provi.^ions  of  the  Factory  Act  as  to  the  provision  of 
washing  apparatus.  There  was  an  alternative  claim  at  common  law  for  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  in  failing  to  comply  with  the  statutory  obligations.  While  working  in  a  room  in 
September  plaintiff  was  taken  ill,  and  on  November  3rd  fainted  and  had  to  be  carried  home.  In  a 
day  or  two  he  rallied,  but  on  November  6th  became  exceedingly  ill  again,  and  up  to  the  present  he  had 
been  unable  to  return  to  his  work.  He  called  in  a  doctor,  and  then  learned  that  he  was  saturated  with 
.lead  poison.  Plaintiff  was  advised  tlmt  he  would  never  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  work  which  inflicted 
the  injury  upon  him  ;  indeed,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  go  back  to  brass  finishing 
at  all.  It  seemed  that  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  fittings  together  white  lead  had  to  be  used. 
After  the  fittings  were  put  together  the  workman  had  to  suck  them  with  his  mouth  to  ascertain  if  they 
were  air-tight  or  not.  The  proper  course  to  adopt  was  to  use  a  pump  for  this  purpose,  but  the  only 
pump  provided  at  this  establishment  was  one  suitable  for  large  work  only.  In  the  room  there  was  a 
lead-burning  machine  by  which  the  atmosphere  was  much  deteriorated.  Under  the  Factory  Act  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  firm  to  provide  suitable  washing  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  workpeople, 
but  they  made  practically  no  provision  at  all. 

Pearson  gave  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement,  and  said  that  the  foreman  had  told  the  men 
that  washing  was  a  waste  of  time,  and  that  he  would  not  have  it. 

''  Mr.  I^angdon  cross-examined  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  in  addition  to  the  bucket  the  men  could 
have  soap  whenever  they  asked  for  it,  and  that  there  was  some  fen ts  in  the  room  to  serve  as  towels. 

''  His  Honour  interrupted  the  cross-examination,  and  informed  Mr.  Langdon  that  the  real  serious 
question  of  the  case  was  the  provision  of  lavatory  accommodation.  The  Act  required  that  suitable 
washing  conveniences  should  be  provided,  but  there  was  nothing  but  inconveniences  apparently. 

''  Mr.  Langdon  said  it  seemed  to  him  the  question  was  whether  there  was  evidence  of  the  admitted 
facts  spoken  to  by  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  the  defendants  had  infringed  the  section  of  this  penal 
Act  of  Parliament. 

'*  His  Honour  said  he  would,  of  course,  hear  all  the  witnesses  that  might  be  called  for  the  defence, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  was  humanly  possible  to  convince  him  that  suitable  washing  convenience  had 
been  provided. 

''  Mr.  Langdon  said  that  in  order  to  shorten  the  case  he  had  consulted  his  clients,  and  they 
were  willing,  after  the  medical  evidence  had  been  called,  to  pay  whatever  damages  his  Honour  liked 
if  he  found  that  a  cause  of  the  poisoning  was  the  lack  of  lavatory  accommodation.  If,  however,  he 
found  that  it  was  due  to  the  sucking  of  the  pipes  he  would  contend  that  tliat  was  the  plaintiff's  own 
fault,  as  it  was  a  risk  he  took. 
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**'  Dr.  Farraday,  who  had  attended  Pearson,  gave  evidence  as  to  his  illness,  and  said  the 
•poisoning  could  have  been  caused  by  either  the  lack  of  lavatory  accommodation  or  the  sacking  of  the 
pipes.    He  regarded  the  provision  of  proper  lavatory  accommodation  as  most  important. 

**  Dr.  Dixon  Mann  gave  evidence  for  the  defence. 

'*  His  Honour  said  the  case  was  one  in  which  many  important  points  might  have  arisen ;  but 
owing  to  the  evidence  they  had  heard,  and  owing  in  some  measure  also  to  the  proper  attitude  of  the 
4lefendants  after  hearing  that  evidence,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  them.  He  should  give 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  £45  and  costs. 

Writing  of  bleach  works.  Major  Roe  says  : — 

I  am  indebted  to  'Dr.  Niven,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  ManchesteiF,  for  the  following 
information  as  to  the  relative  mortalities  of  certain  Lancashire  manufacturing  occupations^  He 
places  (1)  glass  manufacturing,  (2)  manufacturing  chemists,  and  (3)  bleaching,  dyeing  and 
printing  works  in  the  order  named  as  the  most  unhealthy.  In  my  district  there  is  not  much  of 
-the  first,  whilst  the  second  is  mostly  followed  by  male  adults  ;  but  in  the  last  named  young 
persons  and  children  are  largely  employed,  and  I  will  mention  briefly  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
dangers  to  health  in  such  works,  especially  bleaching.  The  bleaching  crofts  (rooms  where 
ihe  kiers  or  vessels  are)  are  full  of  the  steam  emitted  from  the  hot  liquor,  which  it  is 
■difficult  to  get  rid  of  in  dull,  damp  weather  even  by  means  of  fans.  Boys  are  employed 
plaiting  down  the  cloth  or  cotton  yarn,  standing  in  the  kiers  and  in  danger  of  being  scalded  if 
the  liquor  is  run  into  the  kier  whilst  they  are  so  at  work.  They  wear  their  usual  cotton 
shirts,  which  become  gradually  damp,  and  do  not  change  their  clothes  either  at  meal  times 
or  when  leaving  work.  There  is  little  wonder  then  that  males  at  ages  15-20  have  the  highest 
mortality  in  Dr.  Niven's  tables  of  any  of  the  scheduled  trades. 

I  have  advised  the  following  precautions  being  resorted  to,  and  they  have  received  favour- 
able consideration  and  partial  adoption  from  employers,  foremen,  and  workpeople. 

(1.)  That  the  liquor  (sulphuric  acid,  &c.)  should  not  be  introduced  to  the  kiers  until  the 
plaiting  down  has  been  finished,  but  (as  is  sometimes  done)  should  be  run  in  afterwards  from 
a  separate  vessel. 

(2.)  That  all  kiers  should  have  their  upper  edges  at  least  3  ft.  above  the  floor  (I  have  found 
them  flush  with  the  floor  occasionally). 

(3.)  That  occupiers  should  supply  flannel  shirts  to  be  worn  when  plaiting  down  or  in  any 
other  process  which  wets  the  clothes,  with  rooms  for  hanging  and  drying  clothes. 

As  the  three  trades  are  each  now  largely  carried  on  by  combines,  I  believe  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  persuade  them  to  generally  adopt  some  such  regulations,  but  I  distinctly  consider 
that  the  bleaching  trade  is  one  dangerou*'  to  health  and  would  perhaps  justify  some  simple 
special  rules  being  enforced,  if  any  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  some  such  precautions 
earned  out. 

Major  Roe  also  reports  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Dangerous  Trades  Committee 
on  Bronzing  in  Lithographic  Works. 


Bronzing  in  Lithographic  Works. 

The  various  means,  as  described  by  the  Dangerous  Trades  Committee,  of  putting  on  and 
dusting  off  the  powders  are  used  here,  viz. — both  by  machines  and  by  hand,  or  partly  one  and 
partly  the  other. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  any  c%se  of  actual  serious  illness  from  working  with 
bronze,  but  several  foremen  have  stated  that  many  girls  leave  the  work  saying  that  it  did  not 
agree  with  them,  especially  on  first  taking  to  it ;  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  at 
least  a  source  of  discomfort,  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  workers,  parched  and 
cracked  lips,  nostrils  inflamed,  and  feverish  looks  generally  are  common. 

Machines  are  gradually,  I  believe,  being  adopted,  especially  for  the  larger  work  such  as 
almanacks,  &c.,  or  where  large  sheets  of  paper  are  dealt  with,  but  there  will  always  be  small 
•cards.  &c.  which  are  most  conveniently  treated  by  hand,  and  for  several  reasons  certain  classes 
of  work  must  be  so  done. 

Practically  no  fans  or  otlier  mechanical  means  have  been  resorted  ti  in  hand  bronzing,  but 
there  are  at  least  two  factories  I  know  of  where  machines  are  used,  and  metal  hoods  are  fixed 
in  one  place  immediately  over  the  machines,  and  in  the  other  factory  a  fan  has  just  been  fixed, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it  at  work  yet.    The  hoods  aud  fans  answer  admirably. 

The  latest  machines  are  much  more  dust  proof  than  th^  older  patterns,  and  as  the  trade  is 
now  more  alive  to  the  harmfulness  of  the  dust  than  when  the  Dangerous  Trades  Committee 
made  their  report  in  1896,  I  consider  that  with  our  present  powers  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
trade  the  dangers  from  this  work  will  shortly  be  so  minimized  as  not  to  require  such  stringent 
rules  has  have  been  recommended. 
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•  The  law  as  to  forbidding  meals  (Special  Bzcaption  No.  8)  shoald  be  affixed  and  strictly 
enforced.  Dast-proof  boxes  with  glass  fronts  and  an  opening  for  the  paper  and  hands  to  pass 
through*  shoald  be  insisted  on  in  all  non-machine  work.  Overalls  and  head  coverings  shoald 
be  provided  and  periodically  washed.  Lavatory  facilities  provided,  and  in  newly  opened 
factories  this  process  shoald  be  done  in  a  room  by  itself.  If  No.  8  Special  Exception  be  strictly 
enforced  it  will  lead  to  such  separAte  rooms  as  being  more  convenient. 

It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  is  not  continaous. 

Milk  is  sometimes  provided  for  the  workers,  but  hardly  so  generally  here  as  in  my  late 
Birmingham  district. 

I  submit  short  reports  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  on  (1)  Electric  Generating  Stations^ 
(2)  Paint  works,  (3)  Arsenic,  (4)  Bath  enamelling,  (5)  Manufacture  of  wall  paper, 
(6)  Beer  bottling,  and  (7)  White  lead  works  ;  also  remarks  on  the  Special  Rules  tor  flax, 
aerated  waters,  and  enamelling  of  iron  plateis. 

(L)  The  recommendations  of  the  dangerous  Trades  Committee  with  regards  to  these  works 

•appear  to  have  been  well  carried  out  as  far  as  I  have  observed.    I  have  only  noted  one  case 

.    during  the  past  year  in  which  I  had  to  make  any  objections.    In  this  case,  the  high  tension 

.    .      cables  of  a  2,000  volt  alternating  circuit  were  bare  at  the  dynamo  terminals  ;  the  rubber  mat 

.   in  front  of  the  switch  board  was  also  very  defective.    Instructions  were  immediately  given  by 

•    the  engineer  to  have  these  defects  remedied. 

(2.)  With  one  exception  I  found  the  paint  works  in  the  North  of  England  very  lax  as  to  the 
observance  of  Special  Rules.  In  one  case  two  glasses  of  milk  were  supplied  free  daily  to  each 
worker,  and  a  voluntary  monthly  medical  examination  was  enforced. 

As  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  addition  to  arsenic,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  some  anti- 
fouling  compositions  and  paints,  undetected  cases  of  mercury  poisoning  may  occur  in  such 
occupations. 

(3.)  In  view  of  the  recent  epidemic  of  arsenic  poisoning  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
at  a  large  gas  works  in  the  North  of  England  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  where  the  manufacture  of 
residuals  was  also  carried  on,  I  was  shown  the  arsenic  precipitation  plant  connected  with  the 
Ammonium  Sulphate  House.  Commercial  sulphuric  acid  was  bought  for  making  the  sulphate, 
but  before  addition  to  the  ammoniacal  liquors,  a  stream  of  salphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed 
through  the  acid,  the  arsenic  being  precipitated  as  sulphide,  which  was  allowed  to  settle,  and 
filtered  off.  By  this  means  a  white  ammonium  salt  was  obtained,  which  I  was  informed  sold 
better  as  manure  than  the  yellowish  salt  containing  arsenic. 

Other  ammonium  sulphate  makers  informed  me  last  year  that  they  always  bought  sulphuric 
acid  guaranteed  free  from  arsenic  for  the  same  reason.  If  the  ammonium  sulphate  makers 
could  do  this  there  is  no  reason  why  the  glucose  manufacturers  should  have  neglected  the 
precaution. 

These  facts  were  brought  to  my  notice  several  months  before  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
the  beer  poisoning  epidemic  in  Manchester. 

(4.)  One  firm  in  the  district  have  commenced  the  process  of  glaze  enamelling  cast  iron  baths. 
For  this  purpose  the  bath  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  mufQe  furnace ;  the  bath  is 
withdrawn  and  rapidly  dusted  with  powdered  fritt  or  glaze  by  means  of  long  handled  sieves. 
The  process  is  repeated  until  a  sufficiently  thick  layer  of  glaze  has  been  deposited.  The 
process  is  very  unhealthy,  on  account  of  the  heated  conditions  under  which  the  men  work, 
the  fact  that  the  fritt  contains  lead,  and  the  quantity  of  glaze  necessary  to  coat  a  bath.  A  large 
amount  of  dust  is  evolved  during  the  sieving  process.  The  present  Special  Rules  for  the 
enamelling  of  iron  hollow  ware  are  inadequate  to  deal  successfully  with  the  process  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  view. 

The  firm  at  the  present  time  are  experimenting  with  a  non-lead  glaze  and  also  a  wet  process, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  their  efforts  in  these  directions  have  been  successful. 

(5.)  In  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  wall  papers  turpentine  and  resin  are  used  for  mixing  the 
colours  instead  of  water.  I  have  met  with  a  severe  case  of  "turpentine  rash"  to  a  colour 
mixer.  The  rash  covered  the  whole  of  his  body  and  both  hands  and  arms  were  considerably 
swollen,  with  much  thickening  of  the  skin.  This  man  had  been  a  colour  mixer  for  twelve 
years.  Other  sanitary  colour  mixers  are  reported  to  suffer  slightly  from  the  same  complaint. 
I  was  informed  that  the  hands  and  arms  have  to  be  repeatedly  immersed  in  the  colour  pans  and 
turpentine  during  mixing. 

(6.)  Beer  is  now  often  aerated  and  bottled  under  pressure.  The  beer  is  reported  to  be 
improved  and  is  in  a  fit  state  for  drinking  immediately  after  bottling.  The  pressure  employed  is 
not  so  great  as  in  the  bottling  of  aerated  waters,  but  I  have  seen  bottles  burst  during  the  process 
in  several  breweries.  The  machines  are  supplied  with  guards,  but  in  a  new  German  machine 
these  jyrere  very  inefficient ;  only  two-thirds  of  the  bottles  were  covered  in  front,  and  there 
was  no  guard  at  the  side.  I  have  heard  of  several  slight  accidents  occurring.  The  question 
arises  as  to  the  desirability  of  applying  Aerated  Water  Special  Rules,  or  a  modification  of  these 
to  such  processes.  I  have  noticed  that  bottlers  usually  wear  a  gauntlet  on  the  right  arm  only 
and  no  masks. 

-  ..  (7.)  Much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  the  white  lead  works  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  white  lead  factory  in  the  Manchester  district.  This  firm  spent  over  £3,000 
in  adapting  their  works  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  special  rules,  and  everything  was 
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qompleted  by  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Part  of  this  sum  was  incurred  in  puUiaj  down  a 
.  chimney,  and  rebuilding  at  a  cost  of  £900  in  order  to  make  increased  dining-room  accommo- 
dation. A  new  mess-room  with  tiled,  walls  lias  been  built,  alao  a  steam  laundry  equipped  with 
washing  machine  hydro-extractor,  and  drying  chambers  simply  for  the  washing  of  the  men*s 
overalls  ;  a  woman  is  fully  occupied  for  this  purpose. 

One  is  instantly  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  appearance  and  standard  between  the 
Warrington  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  white  lead  workers.  The  former  are  steady,  regular 
hands  ;  the  latter  are  mainly  casual  labourers,  careless  and  indifferent  to  the  dangers  of  their 
occupation.  At  one  of  the  white  lead  works  in  the  Newcastle  district  I  found  upwards  of  11 
men  on  one  occasion  working  without  overalls  in  stripping  the  white  beds.  The  overall3,  too, 
supplied  by  the  tirm  were  very  unsatisfactory,  more  in  the  nature  of  sacking  than  anything 
else.  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  the  men  object  to  wear  them.  A  stricter  enforcement 
of  the  rules  would  in  my  opinion  do  much  to  lessen  the  frequency  with  which  lead  poisoning 
occurs  amongst  the  Newcastle  workers.  At  the  Warrington  works  the  only  irregularities  I 
have  ever  discovered  wereslight  technical  offences  in  neglecting  to  sign  the  bath  register  on 
one  or  two  occasions. 

Though  few  works  jn  the  North  of  England  come  under  the  flax  special  rules,  I  have 
generally  found  them  unsatisfactory  as  regards  their  observance  ;  an  absence  of  fans  or  defective 
ventilation  in  hackling,  dressing,  and  preparing  rooms,  and  excessive  dust  in  weaving  sheds. 
At  one  small  mill  in  particular  the  dust  was  very  bad.  Here  two  of  the  fans  were  not  working, 
and  a  third,  owing  to  the  belt  being  crossed,  was  actually  working  the  wrong  way,  and 
churning  up  the  dust  instead  of  getting  rid  of  it.  I  am  of  opinion  it  had  been  so  running  for 
a  long  time  as  both  the  manager  and  foreman  tried  to  convince  me  I  was  wrong  until  I  shewed 
them  the  direction  of  the  air  currents,  afid  had  the  fan-belt  replaced  for  a  straight  drive. 

The  special  rules  for  ai^rated  waters  appear  to  have  been  much  better  observed.  I  have 
only  detected  five  instances  of  neglect  in  wearing  gauntlets  or  masks  during  the  year.  I  have 
lately  seen  a  face-guard  in  which  part  of  the  wire  gauze  is  cut  away  in  front  of  the  eyes  and 
replaced  by  a  transparent  sheet.  This  should  meet  the  objection  of  those-  who  allege  that 
squinting  or  impaired  eyesight  is  caused  by  continually  wearing  a  mask  of  wire  gauze  before 
the  eyes. 

There  are  only  two  works  under  the  special  rules  for  enamelling  of  iron  plates  in  the 
Manchester  district.  In  one  I  found  serious  breaches  in  the  observance  of  the  law  early  in  the 
year.  The  firm  were  cautioned  and  instructed  to  comply  forthwith.  At  a  later  visit  by  one  of 
H.M.  Lady  Inspectors  it  was  found  that  nothing  had  been  done,  and  the  firm  were  successfully 
prosecuted. 

At  the  other  works  I  found  the  female  workers  going  home  with  their  working  overalls 
beneath  their  dresses,  a  most  undesirable  practice,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
special  rules  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.    Graves    {Liverpool)    forwards    the    following    report  on  several   dangerous 
trades : — 

Under  this  head  one  might  write  much  for  it  embraces  the  whole  range  of  one's  work. 

However,  the  following  are  among  the  more  important  items  which  claimed  our  attention 
during  the  year  : — 

(1.)  Dust  in  limehouses  in  alkali  and  other  chemical  works. 

(2.)  Dust  in  flour  mills,  rice  mills,  and  artificial  manure  works. 

(3.)  Dust  in  dry  soap  works. 

(4.)  Dust  in  seed  cleaning. 

(5.)  Enamelling  of  copper  discs  and  letters. 

(6.)  Galvanizing. 

(7.)  Lighting  of  factories  and  workshops  ;  and 

(8.)  Railways  in  and  about  factories. 

Upon  the  first  two  heads  I  need  make  no  remarks,  thanks  to  the  able  repovt  which 
Mr.  Eraut  has  made,  to  which  I  refer  you  for  details.  He  has  gone  deeply  into  the  question 
of  dust  collecting  and  dust  prevention,  and  has  done  much  valuable  work  in  this  direction. 

I  think  the  question  of  the  limehouses  is  the  most  urgent,  but  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
the  w^ay  of  altering  conditions  which  have  obtained  for  so  long. 

Enamelling  of  copper  discs  and  letters  is  a  process  carried  on  somewhat  extensively  here, 
considering  that  it  is  only  a  small  trade.  Most  of  the  premises  are  workshops,  power  not 
being  necessary  except  in  the  mixing  and  grinding  of  the  materials  for  the  glaze.  Soon  after 
I  came  to  Liverpool  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  supposed  case  of  lead  poisoning  to  a  girl  who 
had  been  employed  in  one  of  these  works.  After  investigating  the  case,  which  proved  to  be 
genuine,  and  was,  I  believe,  the  second  which  had  occurred,  I  visited  all  the  works  in  the 
district,  and  was  assured  by  the  occupiers,  most  of  whom  bought  the  glaze  in  London  or  Paris, 
that  it  contained  no  lead,  or  at  all  events  very  little,  and  that  the  powder  used  for  dusting  on 
the  printed  figures  contained  none  at  all.  However,  I  urged  that  washing  conveniences  be 
provided. 
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Again  in  May  another  case  of  lead  poisoning  came  to  my  notice,  and  on  this  occasion  r 
obtained  samples  of  both  the  glaze  and  the  powder  and  sent  them  to  London  for  analysis^ 
Analysis  disclosed  the  presence  of  over  60  per  cent,  of  lead  in  the  powder  and  over  45  per 
cent,  lead  and  6  per  cent,  arsenic  in  the  glaze.  In  consequence  of  this  disclosure  I  wrote 
each  occupier,  giving  him  the  result  of  the  analysis  and  suggesting  that  he  should  provide 
(1)  adequate  washing  conveniences,  (2)  overalls  and  head  coverings,  and  (3)  that  the  ^  dustings 
on  '*  should  be  carried  on  under  a  glass  covered  box  (similar  to  those  used  in  bronzing).. 

Subsequently  Dr.  Legge  came  here,  and  after  making  extended  inquiries,  submitted  a  special 
report  to  H.M.  Chief  Inspector. 

The  total  number  of  factories  and  workshops  in  the  district  under  Special  Rules  is  103.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  two  white  lead  factories,  five  lead  smelting  works  (two  very 
large  ones),  two  lucif er  match  factories,  and  several  large  paint  factories. 

The  white  lead  factories  have  both  received  considerable  attention,  particularly  the  one  at 
Runcorn.  At  Chester  white  lead  is  produced  by  the  Dutch  process,  but  at  Runcorn  white  lead 
is  produced  from  pig  lead  in  a  few  hours  by  the  Matthews  patent. 

Early  in  the  year  I  had  brought  to  my  notice  11  alleged  cases  of  lead  poisoning  amongst 
workers  at  the  latter  works.  As  none  had  been  notified  to  me  by  the  firm,  I  visited,  along 
with  Mr.  Eraut,  all  the  persons  whose  names  had  been  given  me,  and  we  discovered  that  since 
the  works  had  started,  about  18  months  before,  there  had  been  a  regular  epidemic  of  lead 
poisoning,  two  men  being  permanently  paralysed.  Unfortunately  all  the  sufferers  had  con- 
tracted the  disease  more  than  six  months  prior  to  my  discovery,  except  in  one  case,  and  in 
respect  of  this  one  I  prosecuted  the  firm,  first  for  failing  to  report  the  case,  and  second  for 
failing  to  observe  the  special  rules.  In  both  cases  I  got  a  conviction.  I  found  that  in  every 
case  the  disease  had  been  contracted  in  connection  with  the  oxidising  plant,  which  was  most 
faulty.  The  oxide  was  drawn  from  the  chambers  in  a  dry  state  and  wheeled  in  barrows  a 
short  distance  and  deposited  in  great  heaps  on  the  floor.  It  was  afterwards  shovelled  into 
barrows  and  wheeled. to  the  carbonating  plant,  all  the  operations  being  performed  as  though 
some  absolutely  harmless  material  was  being  dealt  with. 

Exposure  of  their  methods  resulted  in  the  firm  drafting  out  plans  and  proposals  for  safe- 
guarding the  workers.  These  I  sent  to  Mr.  Osbom,  who  visited  the  works  on  several  occasions 
and  gave  most  valuable  instructions  and  advice,  which  have  quite  revolutionised  the  manner 
in  which  the  lead  is  dealt  with  in  the  various  stages  of  manufacture.  Fans  have  been  put 
over  the  oxidising  plant,  and  the  material  is  now  drawn  from  the  chambers  in  the  form  of 
sludge  and  is  deposited  in  large  tanks.  At  my  last  visit  I  suggested  that  it  should  be  conveyed 
by  automatic  means  from  these  tanks  to  the  carbonating  plant,  and  the  manager  told  me  he  had 
the  matter  already  under  consideration. 

At  Chester  also  a  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  last  year,  but  the  stoves  needed 
so  much  alteration  to  comply  with  Rule  6  of  the  New  Rules  that  the  firm  have  recently  asked 
for,  and  been  granted,  two  months*  grace  by  the  Chief  Inspector.  In  every  other  respect,  at 
the  present  time,  the  Rules  are  being  fully  complied  with. 

At  my  last  visit  to  Chester  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  occupiers  have  in  battling  with 
the  stupidity  of  workers  came  under  my  notice.  The  men's  cloak-room  is  a  large  apartment^ 
having  a  row  of  little  compartments  fitted  with  clothes  pegs  at  each  side  of  the  room.  In  those 
at  one  side  the  men  are  supposed  to  hang  their  overalls,  and  at  the  other  the  garments  which 
they  leave  ofl*  when  at  work,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  contamination.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
warning  and  notices  affixed  in  prominent  places,  and  a  liberal  distribution  of  Dr.  L^ge's- 
memorandum,  the  men  continue  to  hang  their  overalls  and  clothes  upon  the  same  pegs. 

In  order  to  force  the  men  to  take  their  baths  the  firm  have  had  to  institute  a  system  which 
ensures  that  no  man  can  receive  his  pay  until  he  has  produced  to  the  pay  clerk  a  metal  check 
given  him  by  the  bath  attendant  after  he  has  had  his  bath  and  signed  the  register. 

I  honestly  think  that  in  such  works  as  this  the  workers  are  themselves  responsible  for  most 
of  their  lead  poisoning. 

Though  there  are  five  lead  smelting  works  on  the  register,  only  two  are  of  any  impor- 
tance ;  two  have  not  been  found  at  work  during  the  last  three  years,  though  they  are  not  actually 
closed  :  and  one  which  is  in  connection  with  a  chemical  works  is  not  yet  in  full  operation  and,, 
even  when  it  is,  will  be  only  a  subsidiary  process.  Of  the  two  large  works,  one  is  an  old 
established  place  at  St.  Helen's,  in  which  there  has  been  only  one  reported  case  of  lead  poisoning- 
during  the  year,  and  it  calls  for  no  special  comment ;  the  other  is  a  very  important  place,  situated 
at  Ellesmere  Port,  a  small  village  in  Cheshire,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 
Thou^rh  this  works  has  been  in  operation  for  about  two  years,  it  was  really  in  an  experimental 
stage  for  the  first  year.  It  is  now  in  full  blast,  and  is  producing  excellent  pig  lead  from  an 
ore  which  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  absolute  waste. 

Unfortunately  this  great  commercial  success  has  resulted  in  undermining  the  health  of  many 
men,  one  of  whom  has  practically  lost  the  use  of  his  arms,  though  a-  year  ago  he  was  a  fine,, 
strong  fellow. 

During  the  year  no  fewer  than  13  cases  of  lead  poisoning  (out  of  a  total  of  28  for  the  whole 
district)  have  been  reported  from  this  works  alone.  The  constant  recurrence  of  these  cases- 
has  caused  me  much  anxiety,  and  I  have  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  factory  with  a  view  to* 
locating  the  exact  cause.  This  was  difficult,  because  in  almost  every  department,  even  outside 
on  the  slag  banks,  men  were  attacked.  The  firm  appeared  equally  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  a  serious  state  of  affairs,  and  many  experiments  were  tried  with  difl[erent  forms  of  hooda 
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•or  bonnets  for  the  cupola,  from  which  I  felt  sure  the  danger  emanated,  though  the  firm  thought 
otherwise,  being  of  opinion  that  the  lead,  as  it  flows  from  the  tap-hole  to  the  lead-well,  is  at. 
too  low  a  temperature  to  be  volatile.     At  Dr.  Ledge's  suggestion  the  firm  took  samples  for 
■analysis  of  the  air  above  the  lead-well,  the  slag-tap,  and  the  briquetting-machine  (where  there 
is  much  dust). 

The  result  was  a  surprise  to  the  firm,  for  from  the  analysis  Dr.  Legge  estimates  that  in  eight 
iiours  a  man  employed  at  the  cupola  would  inhale  7"3818  grains  of  lead,  while  at  the  briquetting- 
machine  he  would  inhale  in  the  same  time  91*5953  grains  of  lead.  The  firm  have  now 
prx)vided  all  that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  bath  and  washing  accomodation,  and,  with  a 
view  to  checking  the  disease,  have  arranged,  also  at  Dr.Legge's  instigation,  for  a  periodical 
medical  examination  of  every  workman. 

I  think  the  Special  Rules  for  this  class  of  works  are  quite  inadequate,  as  they  do  not  deal 
with  the  daily  operations,  but  only  with  operations  carried  on  twice  a  year  for  a  short  time. 
The  firm  complain  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  powers  to  force  the  men  to  make  use  of  the 
lavatory  accommodation. 

There  are  only  two  lucifer  match  works  in  this  district,  and  they  can  hardly  be  compared. 
One  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  occupiers,  who  in  this 
<5ase  have  gone  far  beyond  Special  Rules  requirements  in  their  care  of  their  employees.  The 
other  works  are  typical  of  what  compulsion  alone  can  achieve  without  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  occupiers.  The  factory  is  quite  a  new  concern,  but  it  has  been  constructed  in  the  cheapest 
possible  form — possibly  more  from  want  of  money  than  from  want  of  will  on  the  part  of  the 
firm ;  but  the  result  is  unsatisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Rules  are  complied 
with  and  Mr.  Osbom's  suggestions  carried  out,  but  only  barely. 

There  are  64  chemical  works  on.  the  Registers,  but,  besides  the  processes  dealt  with  by  Mn 
Eraut  in  his  report,  the  only  works  which  I  think  call  for  special  note  are  those  of  the  Castner 
Kellner  Alkali  Company,  Ltd.,  at  Weston  Point,  Runcorn.  I  believe  the  interesting  processes 
<jarried  on  by  this  firm  have  been  dealt  with  in  previous  I'eports,  so  I  need  not  describe  them. 
They  are  chiefly  important,  so  far  as  this  report  is  concerned,  from  the  Pact  that  very  large 
<iuantities  of  mercury  are  used  in  the  course '  of  manufacture  of  caustic  soda.  The  works  are 
otherwise  rendered  important  by  the  extent  to  which  electricity  enters  into  the  process,  there 
being  here  one  of  the  finest  electrical  installations  in  the  kingdom.  In  1898  Mr.  Eraut  reported 
that :  "  A  washing  process  is  carried  on  which  removes  the  sodium  as  caustic  hydrate,  and 
leaves  metallic  mercury  to  be  again  used.  This  washing,  however,  has  not  given  rise  to  any 
oases  of  mercurial  poisoning  since  the  works  has  been  started."  Early  in  1 900  it  was  reported 
to  me  that'  a  case  of  mercurial  poisoning  had  occurred  in  Runcorn  some  time  before.  On 
making  enquiries  I  found  that  a  young  man  who  had  worked  in  the  mercury-washing 
department  was,  some  months  previously,  suffering  from  what  I  have  no  doubt  was  mercury 
poisoning.  However,  as  he  had  recovered  and  left  the  country,  I  could  not  pursue  my  enquiry 
very  far.  I  saw  his  mother,  the  firm,  and  the  doctor  who  attended  him,  but  the  evidence  was 
conflicting,  and  I  could  not  do  more  than  warn  the  firm  to  be  careful  in  ascertaining  the  causes 
which  kept  their  workmen  away  from  their  work  in  future.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  the* 
mercurial  residue  was  collected  and  cleansed  with  nitric  acid  in  a  vessel  agitated  by  hand- 
The  cleansed  and  dirty  mercury  were  also  weighed  by  hand.  I  urged  upon  the  firm  that  soma 
mechanical  means  of  washing  might  be  substituted  for  the  crude  means  then  in  use,  and,  at  a 
recent  visit,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  handling  of  mercury  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
mechanical  means  having  been  adopted  wherever  possible.  The  men  are  provided  with  india- 
rubber  gloves  and  have  ample  washing  accommodation. 

Paint  and  colour  works  received  considerable  attention  during  the  year.  I  found  that  no 
paint  works  in  the  district  had  a  copy  of  the  1896  Rules,  and  consequently  where  vermilionette 
was  made  there  was  no  bath.  At  first  I  had  to  contend  with  considerable  opposition,  but  finally 
I  prevailed  upon  most  of  the  firms  to  provide  baths  or  cease  manufacturing  vermilionette.  On« 
large  firm  has  done  neither,  and  in  this  case  a  prosecution  is  now  pending. 

I  have  on  various  occasions  pointed  out  what  seemed  to  me  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
Paint  and  Colour  Rules,  namely,  that  respirators  and  overalls  and  sanitary  drink  are  only 
required  in  departments  where  dry  white  lecid  is  used,  \\'hile  red  lead  and  all  the  other  noxious 
lead  compounds  used  in  paint  manufacture  are  entirely  ignored.  Again,  in  a  red  lead  factory 
no  red  lead  can  be  packed  except  under  a  hood  connected  with  a  fan,  but  in  a  paint  factory 
any  amount  can  be  packed  without  the  provision  of  even  a  respirator.  In  one  factory  here  as 
much  as  100  tons  per  annum  is  repacked  for  issue  in  small  quantities.  Wherever  I  have 
found  repacking  going  on  to  any  extent  I  have  asked  for  a  hood  and  fan,  but  so  far  without 
much  success. 

Mr.  Kellett  also  makes  some  valuable  observations  upon  this  important  matter,  and  gives 
details  of  a  case  of  lead  poisoning  which  more  stringent  rules  would  probably  have 
prevented. 

Lighting  of  Factoines  mid  Workshops. — I  recently  had  reported  to  me  a  staircase,  leading  to 
a  workshop  at  the  top  of  a  building,  which  it  was  positively  dangerous  to  go  either  up  or  down 
after  dark,  for  it  was  quite  without  light.  This  would  be  a  case  in  which  the  owner  should  be 
•dealt  with. 

Railways  in  and  about  factories  are  a  source  of  considerable  danger  to  life  and  limb.  I 
recently  investigated  an  accident  whereby  a  man  was  severely  crushed  between  a  locomotive 
and  an  electric-light  pole  in  a  factory  in  which  there  are  many  lines  of  rails.  By  the 
time  1  got  to  the  factory  the  post  had  been  removed,  but  I  found  that  no  notice  had  been  taken 
of  several  others  which  were  dangerously  close  to  the  rails.     I  discovered  one  which  only 
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allowed  a  clearance  of  eight  inches  between  the  footplate  of  the  locomotive  and  itself.  Even 
sheds  through  which  trains  of  bogies  had  to  run  were  erected  with  the  uprights  in  close 
proximity  to  the  railway  lines.  And  this  is  a  works  quite  recently  erected.  I  have  asked  the 
*firm,  and  they  have  promised,  to  remove  the  posts  to  a  safe  distance  wherever  practicable,  but  I 
don't  suppose  this  will  include  the  uprights  of  buildings. 

Fortunately,  I  know  of  no  other  similar  accident  having  happened  last  year,  and  I  only 
mention  this  case  to  show  how  prone  occupiers  are  to  overlook  obvious  and  unneccessary 
dangers  which  they  themselves  create  in  the  erection  of  their  works. 

Mr.  Kellett  {Liverpool)  reports  on  the  Special  Rules  for  paint  and  colour  works, 
earthenware  works,  and  lucifer  matches  ;  also  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Dangerous 
Trades  Committee  on  the  use  of  putty  powder  in  glass  works.  Extracts  from  his  reports 
are  appended : — 

Complaint  was  made  that  at  a  certain  paint  works  the  men  working*  in  red  lead  were  not 
supplied  with  overalls.  On  investigation  I  found  that  a  man  was  engaged  in  reducing  red 
lead,  i.«.,  mixing  it  with  other  ingredients  (non-poisonous).  He  had  undoubtedly  suffered 
from  lead  poisoning,  and  had  asked  the  manager  to  supply  him  with  overalls  and  a  respirator, 
but  had  been  refused  them.  I  was  unable  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter  beyond  making 
suggestions  to  the  firm,  as  the  man  was  not  engaged  in  grinding  in  oil  or  water,  nor  working 
in  the  department  where  dry  white  lead  or  arsenic  is  used. 

A  few  slight  cases  of  lead  poisoning  have  occurred  amongst  the  dippers.  This  dipping 
consists  of  pouring  the  liquid  for  glazing  purposes  into  the  mugs,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  jug,  &c., 
the  mugs  being  turned  round  whilst  held  in  the  hands  and  the  liquid  poured  back  into  the 
original  receptacle.  During  this  process  a  deal  of  splashing  of  the  liquid  sometines  occurs. 
Occasionally  the  outside  of  the  mug  is  glazed  by  simply  dipping  the  mug  into  the  liquid  and 
lifting  it  out  again.  At  the  Diamond  Match  Company's  factory,  in  addition  to  the  quarterly 
examination  by  the  certifying  surgeon  and  the  appointed  dentist  in  accordance  with  the 
special  rules,  no  new  worker  is  allowed  to  work  in  a  "  phosphorus  process  "  until  they  have 
been  examined  by  the  appointed  dentist,  and,  if  passed  by  him,  for  not  more  than  seven  days 
without  being  examined  by  the  certifying  surgeon.  For  this  purpose,  and  to  attend  to  any 
worker  requiring  his  services,  the  dentist  attends  at  the  factory  each  work  day.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  made  whereby  all  persons  employed  in  this  factory  shall  be  examined  by  the 
certifying  surgeon  and  the  appointed  dentist  once  per  quarter.  The  ventilation  of  the 
diflFerent  rooms  has  been  studied,  and  that  in  the  wax  vesta  room  has  been  further  improved 
by  the  erection  recently  of  an  induction  and  extraction  system,  a  uniform  temperature  being 
maintained  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 

In  the  Liverpool  district,  there  are  four  large  works  at  St.  Helens  where  polished  plate  glass 
is  made  for  shop  windows,  mirrors,  &c.  These  works  are,  I  understand,  the  only  ones  of  their 
kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  piesent  one  is  closed  owing  to  the  high  price  of  coal  and 
foreign  competition.  The  recommendations  of  the  Dangerous  Trades  Committee  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  these  firms,  with  the  pleasing  result  that  putty  powder  is  now  dispensed  vdth, 
^  a  leadless  substitute  being  now  used,  and  in  one  case  rouge  only  is  used,  though  the  men 

strongly  objected  at  first  to  the  disuse  of  putty  powder,  stating  that  the  finish,  &c.,  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  formerly,  an  erroneous  idea  which  has  now  been  removed. 

The  accompanying  report  on  a  fatality  from  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  is  from 
Mr.  Crabtree  {Oldham): — 

A  fatal  accident  which  occurred  in  my  district  from  inhalation  of  carbon  monoxide  gas 
recalls  a  point  of  danger  in  premises  where  this  gas  is  generated.  A  firm  of  gas  engineers 
have  installed  a  Dowson  producer  gas  plant  for  the  purpose  of  generating  producer  gas.  This 
they  use  for  testing  the  gas  engines  they  make.  In  the  yard  adjoining  the  premises  is  a 
syphon  pit,  five  feet  square  and  three  feet  deep,  where  certain  pipes  are  laid  at  a  convenient  ^ 
depth  for  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  gas. 

At  times  the  syphon  got  empty,  and  the  man's  duty  was  to  take  v^ater  down  to  the  pit  in  a 
can  or  jug  (or  use  some  of  the  water  in  the  pit)  to  fill  this  syphon.  Part  of  the  pit  was 
permantly  covered.  The  man  who  was  poisoned  had  gone  down  the  ladder  with  his  little 
water  holder,  and  was  found  about  45  minutes  afterwwds  lying  dead  across  the  pipe  with  his 
head  downwards  in  the  water. 

The  tap  was  of  small  bore  and  (being  of  brass)  was  broken  off  at  its  insertion  in  the  pipe. 
At  the  time  there  was,  of  course,  gas  in  the  pipe.  At  the  inquest  which  took  place  it  was 
made  perfectly  clear  by  the  post  mortem  report  of  the  surgeon  who  investigated  the  cause  of 
death  that  the  deceased  had  been  poisoned  by  the  inhalation  of  a  gas  which  contained,  among 
other  constituents,  carbon  monoxide,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  accordingly. 

The  man  took  up  the  cover  B  and  descended  the  ladder ;  he  would,  of  course,  step  on  the 
pipe,  as  water  rested  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  then  in  reaching  over  underneath  the  door  C 
and  the  cover  A,  he  probably  slipped  on  the  curved  surface  of  the  pipe,  and  in  stumbling  broke 
off  the  tap,  from  the  aperture  of  which  the  gas  would  flow  very  freely.  Such  a  slip  was  by  no 
means  improbable,  as  the  comer  where  the  syphon  was  placed  was  in  semi-darkness.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  the  man  knew  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  gas,  and  he  may  have 
broken  the  tap  off  in  going  to  or  in  returning  from  the  syphon,  as  the  syphon  was  afterwards 
found  to  have  some  water  in  it. 
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The  gas  ander  consideration  has  the  following  percentage  composition  : — 

Nitrogen  (N)  50  per  cent. 

Carbon  Monoxide  (CO)     20      „ 

Carbon  Dioxide  (COj)       6      „ 

Various  Hydrogen  Compounds 24      „ 

I  advised  the  firm  either  to  have  the  pit-top  entirely  open  or  to  adopt  some  other  method  of 
testing  above  ground. 

They  have  adopted  the  first  suggestion,  and  the  pit  is  now  open  to  the  air  and  railed  on  all 
four  sides. 

The  pipes,  syphon  and  tap  are  now  always  in  full  view.  As  I  pointed  out,  there  was  in  the 
former  arrangement  no  ventilation  of  the  pit,  and  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  gas 
being  heavier  than  air,  any  escape  would  be  likely  to  remain  in  the  pit,  to  the  risk  of  Uie 
attendant.  With  an  open  pit  air  currents  are  now  atmospherically  induced  and  the  risk  is 
removed. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Taylor  {Blackburn)  reports  on  a  case  of  poisoning  from  arseniated 
hydrogen  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  William  Blythe  &  Co.,  Chemical  Works,  Church,  in 
August  last.  Nine  men  were  reported  by  the  firm  as  ill  and  suffering  apparently  from 
the  inhalation  of  some  poisonous  substance,  one  of  whom  subsequently  died.  At  the 
inquest  it  transpired  that  the  men  were  all  engaged  in  the  process  of  chloride  of  zinc 
making.  The  components  in  the  manu&cture  are  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  which 
contained  some  arsenic.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  the  deceased,  James  Cornwall, 
died  from  arseniurretted  hydrogen  poisoning. 

The  terrible  explosion  in  the  proofing-stove  of  a  felt  hat  factory  at  Denton,  near 
Manchester,  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Crabtree,  belongs  more  properly  to  the  present  year, 
having  occurred  on  January  14th,  1 901,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  joint 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  otate  by  Captain  Thomson,  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Explosives, 
and  myself. 

Washing  Appliances. — Several  of  H.M.  Inspectors  write  strongly  on  the 
question  of  suitable  washing  conveniences  being  required  in  all  factories. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smith  remarks  : — 

I  am  hoping  that  in  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  washing  conveniences  in  all 
factories.  A  regulation  to  this  effect  would  do  much  to  inculcate  habits  of  cleanliness  amongst 
the  working  classes,  certainly  among  the  younger  generation,  if  not  among  the  older  hands. 
I  have  noticed  with  pleasure  in  several  new  engineering  factories  that  washing  conveniences 
have  been  provided  for  all  the  employees.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  personal  cleanliness, 
method,  and  good  workmanship,  go  hand  in  hand  with  each  other. 

Time-Cribbing.— Both  Mr.  Crabtree  (Oldham)  and  Mr.  Dodgson  (Bury) 
comment  strongly  on  the  prevalance  of  time-cribbing  in  cotton  mills  in  their  districts. 

Mr.  Crabtree  writes  : — 

As  this  ijlegality  has  assumed  a  somewhat  general  aspect,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider 
what  further  steps  should  be  taken"to  deal  with  the  matter  ;  nearly  every  cotton  mill  cribs  time. 
In  these  defaulting  factories  the  manufacturing  process-  too  ofteit- begins*  at  5.30  to  5.55  a.m. ; 
continues  to  8.5  a.m. ;  is  resumed  at  8.25  ajn.,  and  stops  at  12.35  to  12.37  noon  ;  it  begins  again 
at  1.25  p.m.,  and  continues  to  5.35  p.m.  There  is  thus  over  30  minutes  deliberate  illegal  overtime 
put  in  on  each  of  five  days  in  the  week,  and  about  15  minutes  on  Saturday,  or  about  160 
minutes  per  week.  That  is  to  say,  the  day  hands  in  these  factories  have  to  work  2^  hours 
per  week  more  than  should  be  demanded  of  them,  and  for  this  illegal  demand  they  do  not 
even  receive  the  recognition  of  payment. 

Mr.  Crabtree  speaks  with  the  experience  of  thirty  years^  knowledge  of  the  trade, 
having  himself,  as  a  boy,  been  subjected  to  the  above  treatment. 

Air.  Dodgson  reports  : — 

The  practice  of  what  is  known  as  "  time-cribbing  "  is  very  prevalent  in  certain  townships  in 
the  Rochdale  district.  It  is  indulged  in  in  most  towns  occasionally,  but  in  some  places 
it  amounts  to  a  scandal.  The  evil  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  cotton  industry,  and  in 
this  district  more  to  the  weaving  of  cotton  ftibrics  than  to  the  spinning  of  yarn.  It  is 
difficult  to  detect,  because  the  instinct  of  the  whole  community,  where  it  prevails,  is  favourable 
to  it. 

I  think  the  duties  of  Inspectors  would  be  greatly  simplified  and  the  practice  reduced 
if  there  was  a  fixed  substantial  penalty  for  starting  the  main  engines  before  or  for  rimning: 
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the  engines  after  the  legal  hours,  whether  of  meal  times  or  periods  of  employment.  The 
engine-house  is  usually  more  accessible  than  the  rooms  of  the  factory  itself,  and  the  hot  of 
its  running  more  easy  of  proof  than  illegal  work  by  individual  hands. 

Gllild  Labour. — Mr.  Walmsley  {Stockport)  reports  : — 

The  number  of  half-timers  in  this  district  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and,  as  stated  in  a  previous 
report,  a  few  more  years  will  probably  nearly  see  their  extinction.  In  previous  years,  when 
wages  were  low  and  food-stuffs  dear,  the  half-timers'  earnings  were  of  some  value  to  many  poor 
families ;  but  to-day,  factory  and  educational  conditions  are  very  different  to  what  they  wer^ 
20  or  30  years  aaro.  Wages  are  now  considerably  higher ;  food-stuffs  and  clothing  are  cheaper; 
education  considered  more  necessary.  Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  that  half-timers  are 
gradually  being  elbowed  out.  In  20  years  from  now  we  may  be  surprised  that  a  half-time 
system  ever  existed.    The  table  below  shows  the  diminution  of  half-timers  : — 


Year. 

Stockport. 

Maoolesileld. 

Hyde. 

ToteL 

1892 



1,604 

1,172 

547 

3,324 

1894 



1,195 

827           ! 

422 

2,444 

1897 



786 

500 

287 

1,573 

1900 



447            1 

290 

i 

190 

927 

Mr.  Crabtree  {Oldham)^  gives  his  opinion  on  the  half-time  system  in  the  following 
words  :  he  speaks  as  one  who  worked  as  a  half-timer  for  five  years  : — 

It  would  appear  that  the  half-time  system  is  comparatively  near  the  throes  of  its  existence 
In  my  district,  which  in  former  days  to  my  own  knowledge  was  the  centre  of  this  system^ 
and  the  **  home "  of  the  half- timer,  there  has  been  a  very  appreciable  diminution  in  their 
number. 

In  the  older  factories  where  formerly  100  to  150  were  employed,  the  number  now  stands  at 
about  one-tenth  of  its  former  self.  As  a  rule,  occupiers  do  not  want  half-timers.  It  is  the 
minders  who  want  them  for  piecing  at  the  mules,  as  too  little  (half-time)  piecers  do  not  cost 
him  as  much  in  wages  as  one  big  piecer  (say  of  15  or  16).  The  card-room  tenter  also  wants^ 
the  half-time  girl  for  the  same  reason,  and  also  to-assist  her  to  do  the  frequent  cleaning  of  her 
frames.  The  half  timer  is  a  very  cheap  labourer,  and  work  can  easily  be  got  out  of  him- 
Half-time  boys  do  an  enormous  amount  of  illegal  cleaning.  They  clean  the  weights  of  mules 
when  the  mules  are  in  motion,  although  their  minders  know  quite  well  of  the  illegality  ;  they 
pick  the  cotton  fluff  off  the  moving  draw-bands ;  they  brash  the  carriage  wheels  as  they  travel 
along  the  slips ;  and  terrible  to  relate,  they  pass  in  and  out  under  the  roller  beam,  and  between 
that  fatal  beam  and  the  carriage  while  the  latter  is  in  motion.  All  this  is  quite  familiar  to  the 
minder,  and  is  even  frequently  winked  at  by  the  manager  and  overlooker  who  professes 
to  excuse  himself  by  affixing  a  conveniently  printed  notice  of  warning  high  up  in  the 
mule-room. 

Those  terribly  fatal  accidents  which  happen  to  these  half-timers  from  time  to  time  between 
the  carriage  and  roller  beam  when  their  heads  are  mercilessly  fractured,  are  not  generally 
due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  boys  at  all,  but  to  the  fact  that  time  after  time  with  the 
knowledge  and  tacit  consent  of  the  minders  they  have  been  accustomed  to  gl)  under  when  the 
mule  has  been  in  motion.  A  boy  thus  gets  caught,  he  went  under  once  too  often  ;  the  minder 
recognises  his  own  blunder,  and  as  dead  boys  tell  no  tales  his  opprobrium  is  heaped  on  the 
dead  half-timer  who,  according  to  his  minder  **  ought  not  to  have  gone  in "  or  *'  went  in 
before  he  should  have  done,"  or  "  stopped  in  longer  than  he  ought  to  have  done,"  or  "  should 
have  been  sharper." 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  found  some  good  straightforward  men  among  these  minders  who- 
treat  these  boys  as  if  they  were  their  own  children.  They  do  not  get  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  the  *'  hurry-skurry  "  minder,  but  they  are  free  from  accidents. 

The  half-timer  is  lacking  in  experience  and  knows  not  the  dangers  of  the  mule-room. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  in  these  days  to  think  of  upholding  the  half-time  system.  It  is 
obviously  doomed,  and  its  doom  is  a  matter  of  time.  Few  people  have  much  to  say  in  it» 
favour,  except  men  with  big  families.  The  poverty  plea  is  the  only  apology  for  its  existence, 
and  this  is  very  largely  overdrawn.  The  large  majority  of  people  who  send  their  children 
into  the  factories  as  half-timers,  do  it  because  it  has  been  customary  so  to  do  from  their  grand- 
father's days.  It  is  not  because  they  are  poor  and  in  urgent  need  of  the  extra  25.  6d.  or  35.  per 
t  week,   but  this  small  sum  they  say  "  comes  in,"  that  is  to  say,  "  it  is  convenient  "  to  buy 

clothing  or  food,  &c.  There  are  certainly,  cases  of  very  poor  families  where  this  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 
multiplied  by  two  or  three  becomes  useful  in  keeping  the  "  wolf  from  the  door,"  but  these 
cases  are  few  indeed,  and  the  *'  wolf  "  might  otherwise  be  kept  at  a  very  safe  distance  if  the 
parents  were  more  prudent  and  thrifty. 
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I  have  no  fanoy  notions  about  half-time.  I  began  work  in  this  division  in  a  cotton  factory 
when  just  turned  eight  years  old,  and  worked  for  five  years  as  a  half-timer  when  I  become  a 
fall-timer.  My  ideas,  therefore,  are  rather  of  a  practical  than  of  a  theoretical  nature,  and  I 
have  for  many  years  now  in  my  reports  to  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  maintained  tlie  importance  of 
<^onsidering  the  present  position  of  child  labonr.  When  in  the  Birmingham  and  West  Metro- 
politan districts  I  found  scarcely  any  half-timers,  and  there  was  abundance  of  work  that  children 
could  do  just  as  well  and  as  conveniently  as  they  can  piece  at  mules  or  tent  at  speeds  in  this 
district,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  people  were  poorer  by  reason  of  the  absent  half-timer.  I 
know  of  parents  about  here  who  have  half-timers  in  the  factories  and  are  members  at  co- 
operative stores  or  shareholders  in  "  limited  companies  "  to  the  extent  of  from  £50  to  £200. 
Is  this  poverty  ? 

Mr.  Tinker  writes  on  this  subject : — 

When  I  wrote  my  long  report  on  this  subject  two  years  ago  I  thought  that  the  employment 
of  children  in  cotton  factories  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  In  whatever  direction  I  go  in  the  district  of  which  I  am  in  charge  I  hear  the  complaint 
of  the  inability  to  obtain  full  time  little  piecers,  and  although  in  many  cases  the  employers 
would  like  to  do  without  employing  half-timers  they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  or  let  part  of 
their  machinery  remain  standing.  The  following  is  one  of  the  replies  to  my  enquiries  on  the 
subject : — 

•*  Dear  Sir, 

^'  In  answer  to  your  enquiry  respecting  half-timers.  From  the  commencement 
of  our  mill  in  May,  1884,  to  May,  1900,  viz.,  16  years,  we  would  not  have  half-timers. 
But  during  the  last  eight  months  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  full-timers  we  have  been 
compelled  to  put  on  half-timers   or  work  without  our  quantity,    being    at    times 


20  per  cent,  short  of  piecers. 


'*  Tours,  &c«. 


In  my  opinion  the  scarcity  of  the  full-timer  is  the  only  cause  of  the  employment  of  children. 
Cheap  labour  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question.  I  know  of  employers  who  are 
totally  opposed  to  child  labour,  and  denounce  it  on  all  occasions,  yet  in  their  own  factories 
half-timers  have  to  be  employed.  Again,  the  employer  is  at  more  risk  by  employing  children. 
I  have  taken  four  cases  during  the  year  against  employers  for  allowing  children  to  clean 
machinery  in  motion,  and  penalties  have  been  inflicted  in  each  case  ;  had  young  persons  been, 
employed  and  injured,  instead  of  the  children,  no  prosecution  could  have  taken  place. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

This  Act  is  so  essentially  bound  up  with  the  Factory  Acts,  being  dependent  on  them 
by  reference  for  its  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  fiwtory  and  employment  therein,  that 
many  of  the  cases  decided  under  it  by  the  Courts  of  Ajppeal  and  by  the  House  of  Lords 
have  considerable  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  during  the  past  year  been  consulted  by  architects  and 
<xx5upiers  of  cotton  spinning  mills  as  to  what  was  considered  the  correct  interpretation  of 
section  9,  Factory  Act,  1895,  which  reads  :  "  In  a  fectory  erected  after  the  commencement 
of  this  Act,  the  traversing  carriage  of  any  self-acting  machine  shall  not  be  allowed  to  run 
out  within  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  fi*om  any  fixed  structure  not  being  part  of  the 
machine,"  &c.,  and  whether  this  provision  would  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  additions 
to  old  mills  built  prior  to  1896  where  the  required  space  did  not  exist.  1  have  always 
pointed  out  that  the  space  named  was  considered  necessary  for  safety,  and  that  if  additions 
were  made  to  cotton  mills  which  did  not  comply  with  legal  requirements,  they  must 
be  prepared  to  take  all  consequences  and  responsibilities  in  the  case  of  accidents 
occurring  hereafter,  A  case,  however,  recently  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  would 
seem  to  have  an  intimate  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  I  therefore  append  copy  of  the 
judgment : — 

December  IQth,  1900. 
Workmen^s  Oo^npensatiofi  Act. 

*^  By  a  majority  of  three  to  two  the  House  of  Liords  to-day  reversed  a  judgment  of  the  Coai*t  of 
Appeal  in  an  important  case  arising  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
held  that  the  wife  of  a  workman  ^tally  injured  while  engaged  putting  iron  stays  into  a  completed 
building  to  stiffen  it  had  no  claim  for  compensation  under  the  Act,  as  the  workman  was  not  employed 
in  the  construction  or  repair  but  only  on  the  alteration  of  a  building.  The  House  of  Lords,  by  three 
to  two,  held  that  whenever  any  new  material  is  put  into  a  building  so  as  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
it,  a  building  so  treated  was  being  constructed  under  the  meaning  of  the  Act/* 
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An  in^ipor^ant  deci^iop  was  given  by  the  Houae  of  Lords  on  December  14th,  1900^. 
on  appij^l  fyow,  th^  County  Cqurt,  LiveroooL  A  mm  named  William  Stu^rt^  was^ 
empk>y^  by  a  fiim  o|  stev^doi^ea  (Mewrs.  Nnoa  and  BriifCQ),  to  asftiat  i^  th«  loftdjpg  of 
the  s.s.  *'  Lake  Superior,'*  lying  in  Hornby  dock.  Whilst  Stuart  waa  engagMl  in  fixinc^ 
the  hatches  by  means  of  a  winch,  the  crossbeams  canted  and  knocked  him  into  the  hold, 
fetally  injuring  him.  The  County  Court  Judge  held  that  the  widow,  as  aippellant,  was 
not  entitled  to  compensation  on  three  grounds : — 

(1.)  That  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  a  workman  who,  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
has  not  been  in  the  same  employment  continuously  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

(2.)  That  upon  the  true  construction  of  section  23  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop- 
Act,  J  895,  the  process  of  loading  does  not  include  the  op^ratioR  of  putting 
on  the  crossbeams  of  the  hatch. 

(3.)  That  section  23  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895,  does  not  apply  at 
all  to  any  machinery  on  board  a  ship. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  the  casual  labourer  in  this 
and  another  case,  added :  "  The  second  case  raised  a  point  peculiar  to  itselt  It  was  said 
that  the  man,  at  the  time  of  th^  aooident,  wa3  not  engaged  in  the  act  of  loading  or 
unloading  because  the  cargo  was  stowed,  and  what  the  man  was  doing  was  putting  on  the 
hatches.  But  could  anyone  say  that  the  fixing  of  the*  hatches  was  not  part  of  the  loading 
of  a  ship.  It  would  reduce  the  Act  to  an  absurdity ;  th^  whole  operation  was  intendea 
to  be  included  in  the  expression  *  loading  or  unloading.'  " 

He  admitted  that  the  Act  did  seem  to  be  somewhat  grotesque  in  saying  that  the 
machinery  on  a  ship  or  dock  was  to  be  treated  as  a  fiactory  witlun  the  meaning  of  the 
FactoiT  Act.     But  neither  the  County  Court  Judge  nor  the  House  of  Lords  had  any  right 
to  criticise  what  the  Legislature  had  done.     It  must  administer  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  if 
the  Legislature  said  the  machinery  made  it  a  foctory  they  must  so  assume  it  to  be.     Then 
it  was  said  that  a  person,  before  he  could  derive  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  must  be  engaged  in 
loading  or  unloading  from  the  wbsaij  aod  it  was  said  when  this  aocident  occurred  no  such 
operation  was  going  on.     He  did  not  accept  that  theory.     It  was  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  Act.     "  Loading  and  unloading"  must  be  treated  as  one  transaction  in 
such  a  form  as  men  of  business  would  understand  it,  and,  so  treating  it,  he  held  that  the: 
deceased  was,  at  the  time  he  met  his  death,  engaged  in  the  act  of  loading.     He  therefore 
moved  that  the  appeal  be  sustained  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed 
with  costs.    Lord  Macnaghton,  Lord  Shand,  Lord  Davey,  Lord  Brampton,  and  Lord. 
Lindley  concurred. 

The  following  judgment,  given  in  the  Manchester  County  Court,  on  the  question  of  the 
30  feet  named  in  section  23  (2)  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895,  is 
of  interest.  Th^  ca^e  is  also  mentioned  by  Major  Roe  in  his  remarks  on  the  Compensation 
Acts : — 

*'  Bm  Honour  Judge  Parry^  at  Manchester  County  Court  yesterday,*  gave  judgpaent  in  an  acticm 
inyolving  an  important  point  undeir  the  CompeuBatioa  Act.  The  applicant  was  Christopher  M'Orath,. 
and  the  respondents  Messrs.  R.  Neill  &  Sons,  contractors,  and  the  case  resulted  from  an  accident 
sustained  by  M'Grath  whilst  working  as  a  bricksetter  on  some  warehouses  in  Hilton  Street,  Manchester,, 
the  defence  being  that  the  building  had  not  at  the  time  reached  t^e  height  of  30  ft.  as  required  by 
the  Act. 

••  His  Honour  said  the  question  he  had  to  decide  was  how  the  buildinsr  should  be  measured  under 
section  7  of  the  Act,  and  the  point  for  consideration  was,  when  is  a  building  30  ft.  in  height  ? 
Considering  the  question  as  to  why  the  legislature  introduced  the  30  ft.  test,  he  thought  their  view 
was  to  make  large  builders  and  contractors  liable,  and  to  keep  outside  the  Act  a  poorer  and  smaller 
class  of  builders  whose  work  lay  on  cottage  and  other  small  property  rarely  reaching  30  ft.  high, 
however  measured.  He  found  that  the  second  floor  was  the  highest  point  of  the  building,  and  four 
measurements  were  submitted,  namely,  from  the  footing,  from  the  top  of  the  footing,  from  the  base- 
ment floor,  and  from  the  level  of  the  street.  In  his  view  the  object  should  be  to  find  a  bottom  point 
to  measure  from  which  was  capable  of  being  found  with  certainty,  and  which,  when  a  principle  of 
measurement  was  laid  down,  would  leave  nothing  for  the  employer  and  workmen  to  do  but  take  a 
two-foot  rule  and  find  out  whether  or  not  the  building  was  within  the  Act.  The  street  level  did  not 
give  him  such  a  bottom.  No  street  was  absolutely  level,  and  many  streets  were  on  very  distinct 
slopes.  A  building  might  be  surrounded  by  different  streets  and  different  levels,  and  he  rejected 
that  proposal  as  unsuitable  for  want  of  certainty  and  precision,  and  as  being  an  encouragement  to 
litigation  which  the  Act  could  not  be  taken  to  intend.  For  similar  reasons  the  measurement  from  the- 
basement  seemed  unsuitable.    The  basement  of  a  building  in  course  of  construction  was  often  full  of 

*  January  2l8t,  1901. 
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-debris,  trenches  might  be  dag  in  it,  and  at  no  place- had  it  in  most  buildings  a  uniform  level.  Either 
•of  the  first  or  second  measurements  seemed  to  comply  with  the  words  of  the  Act  and  to  give  a 
definite  measurement.  He  thought  that  from  the  footing  to  the  second  floor  joist  was  the  right  one. 
He  should  find  that  the  highest  point  the  building  had  attained  and  the  lowest  brick  of  actaal 
building,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  was  the  height  of  the  building.  If  he  was  right  in  this 
decision  there  were  definite  points  of  measurement,  top  or  bottom,  which  left  little  room  for  litigation 
^nd  dispute,  and  seemed  to  him  in  harmony  with  the  intentions  of  the  'Legislature.  He  found, 
therefore,  that  this  building  exceeded  30  ft.  in  height,  and  that  the  applicant  was  entitled  to  9«.  5d. 
^  week  and  costs,  with  leaye  to  appeal." 

Major  Roe  {Manchester)  remarks  : — 

These  Acts  and  cases  under  them  occupy  so  much  of  an  inspector's  time  and  thought  that  I 
hope  I  am  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remafks  thereon. 

That  the  Workmen^s  Compensation  Act  is  defective  in  some  ways  may  be  granted,  but  that 
it  is,  and  has  been,  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  working  classes,  to  whom  it  is  applicable,  there 
cannot  be  tiie  slightest  doubt — for  every  case  which  is  taken  into  Court  and  becomes  public 
property,  many  cases  are  quietly  settled  out  of  Court.  I  will  only  mention  two,  in  which  I 
have  been  an  adviser  by  request ;  £200  given  to  a  girl  for  the  loss  of  her  arm  by  the  cog  wheels 
of  a  cylinder  printing  press,  and  £54  128.  to  the  father  of  a  girl  killed  by  a  hoist,  and  very 
many  where  the  inspector's  advice  has  been  solicited  by  both  sides  to  obtain  compensation 
without  going  to  law. 

A  man  who  had  been  employed  by  a  firm  of  gas  fitters  sued  for  damages  on  account  of 
injury  by  lead  poisoning,  in  the  Manchester  County  Court,  and  was  awarded  £45.  This  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  first  cases  tried.  It  was  brought  under  the  Employers*  Liability  Act  and 
Factory  Act  (failure  to  provide  suitable  washing  conveniences,  section  30, 1895).  It  appeared 
that  only  a  bucket  and  soap,  with  water  which  had  to  be  fetched  from  a  distance,  were  provided 
by  the  firm,  and  the  Judge  gave  his  decision  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  think  suitable 
washing  conveniences  had  been  provided  in  this  case. 

The  30  feet  mentioned  in  Bection  23  (2)  (a)  and  {h)  has  always  been  a  source  of  doubt  and 
•dispute,  and  therefore  I  have  welcomed  a  decision,  which  will  set  at  rest  this  mooted  point 
Hegally,  unless  reversed  by  appeal)  by  the  County  Court  Judge  of  Manchester  given  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act.  Naturally  each  side  in  the  dispute  desired  the  meaisurement  to  be 
taiken  in  a  way  most  favourable  to  themselves  (the  height  above  the  street  level  being  29  ft. 
10  in6.)»  ^^^  ^^^^  measurements  were  submitted,  vis. : — 

(I)  Fi^m  the  footing  to  the  highest  point  the  building  had  attained. 

1 2)  From  the  top  of  the  footing  to  the  highest  point  l^e  building  had  attained. 

(3)  From  the  basement  floor  to  the  highest  point  the  building  had  attained. 

(4)  From  the  level  of  the  street  to  the  highest  point  the  building  had  attained. 

His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  said  'Hhe  first  two  measurements  seemed  to  comply  with 
the  words  of  the  Act,  and  gave  a  definite  measurement,  and  found  that  the  highest  point  the 
building  had  attained  and  the  lowest  brick  of  the  actual  building  were  the  two  deciding  points, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  was  the  height  of  the  building,  and  that  therefore  this 
building  exceeded  30  feet  in  height,  and  the  applicant  was  entitled  to  his  half  wag^s. 

.Mr.   Walmsley  {Stockport)  writes  : — 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  study  of  first  aid  is  extending  in  our  industrial  centres.  Some 
years  ago  I  dwelt  on  this  subject ;  at  that  time  classes  had  just  been  formed  in  numerous 
centres.  These  have  now  been  increased,  and  ** brigades"  have  been  established  in  Stockport  and 
Macclesfield.  The  students  there  meet  periodically,  and  go  through  a  systematic  drill  in  first  aid 
especially  for  accidents.  Depots  will  also  be  established  in  different  parts  of  the  towns  where, 
the  members  (who  are  largely  employed  in  factories)  can  obtain  all  reasonable  stores  for  the 
injured.  Seemg  that  upwards  of  1,750  accidents  were  reported  to  me  during  1900, 1  trust  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  one  or  more  of  such  members  will  be  found  in  every  works,  and 
that  each  employer  will  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  assist  and  encourage  such  an  organisation. 

I  am,  &c., 

H.  S^  RICHMOND, 

V.jy,  Superintending  Inspector  of  Factories. 

March  Slst,  1901. 
H.M,  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SUPERINTENDING   INSPECTOR. 
I 

March  loth,  1901. 

«IB, 

I  HAVE  to  forward  my  annual  Report  for  the  year  1900. 

General  Survey. 

The  conditions  of  trade  and  industry  throughout  the  division  of  which  I  am  in  charge 
have  been  somewhat  variable,  the  tendency  being  on  the  whole  downwards.  The  earlier 
months  were  in  the  majority  of  trades  distingmshed  by  great  prosperity,  which  fell  off 
however  as  the  vear  advanced,  and  have  been  exchanged  in  a  few  instances  for  even  a 
contrary  state  of  things.  In  others  the  decline,  though  continual,  has  not  been  very 
strongly  marked,  and  in  some  slight  traces  of  a  revival  may  be  now  perceived.  Speaking 
generally,  those  industries  most  closely  related  to  mineral  production  have  suffered  most, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  fuel ;  and  those  to  which  this  item  is  of  comparative 
unimportance  have  been  least  affected.  Coming  to  details  it  may  be  said  that  die  iron 
industry  of  Scotland  has  marked  a  decided  decline,  and  the  textile,  and  in  particular  the 
linen  and  allied,  industries  of  the  north  of  Ireland  are  tor  the  most  part  in  a  like  case  ; 
that  the  woollen  trade  throughout  has  experienced  vicissitudes  ;  whilst  the  jute  industry 
of  Dundee  and  neighbourhood  has  been  exceptionally  good. 

In  both  countries  (Scotland  and  Ireland)  shipbuilding  continues  prosperous,  and 
brewing,  papermaking,  and  pottery  and  chemical  manufacture  rather  the  reverse.  Of  minor 
occupations,  all  those  connected  with  building  operations,  and  with  toolmaking  and 
engineering,  have  Bfeen  active,  whilst  those  purely  concerned  about  ornament  and  dress 
have  been  less  so  than  last  year.  The  feverish  demand  for  war  literature  has  kept  the 
printing  offices  fiiirly  busy,  in  spite  of  the  otherwise  depressing  influence  which  warfiu:^. 
exercises  on  a  demand  for  literary  commodities  ;  and  certain  special  industries  engaged  in 
the  production  of  foodstuffs  and  wearing  apparel  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  same 
stimulus.  In  Scotland  the  distilling  business  shows  some  signs  of  revival,  and  in  Ireland 
the  creamery  industry  continues  to  thrive. 

Administration  of  the  Law. 

Last  year  I  gave  something  like  a  description  of  the  character  of  this  Division  in 
reference  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  administration  of  the  law  throughout  it. 
This  description  was  mainly  concerned  with  its  geographical  and  racial  peculiarities  in  that 
connection,  showing  the  extensive  area  it  covered,  and  the  variety  of  populations  comprised 
within  it.  It  was  pointed  out  that  systematic  inspection  under  such  circumstances  was 
more  difficult  than  ordinary,  and  a  firm  attitude  jvas  above  all  things  necessary  to  securing^ 
compliance  with  factory  regulations.  More  than  one  circumstance  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  during  the  present  one  has  recalled  this  statement.  These  will  be  detailed  ia 
their  appropriate  places  ;  in  the  meanwhile  I  have  to  report  with  satisfaction  a  decided 
diminution  in  the  number  of  offences  on  the  whole  returned  for  prosecution,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  number  of  prosecutions  taken.  This  diminution  is,  however,  confined  to- 
Scotland.  In  Ireland  there  is  a  slight  increase.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  divergent 
result,  and  certain  interesting  sidelights  cast  thereby  upon  the  whole  subject,  will  appear 
in  the  sequel. 
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Accidents. 

The  original  intention  of  &ctory  legislation  was  exclusively  moral  and  sanitary.  It 
was  not  until  it  was  nearly  half  a  century  old  that  the  obligation  to  fence  machinery  was  cast 
upon  employers,  and  only  then  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  juvenile  workers.  Similarly, 
its  educational  provisions  were  only  a  comparatively  late  and  casual  accretion  to  it.  For  a 
long  period  until  lately,  and  after  the  primary  purposes  of  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  and  some  elementary  hygienic  conditions  had  been  fulfilled,  this  latter  was 
regarded  as  of  chief  importance  in  its  administration.  But  with  the  passage  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act,  and  its  successful  working  throughout  the  kingdom, 
attention  began  to  be  diverted  from  this  sphere  of  usefulness,  as  it  ^d  long  since  been 
diverted  from  the  purely  moral  sphere,  and  to  be  fixed  more  on  the  possibility  of  affording 
^eater  protection  to  the  operative  in  the  actual  performance  of  his  work,  of  ameliorating 
his  physical  not  less  than  his  moral  and  intellectual  lot.  Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the 
history  of  these  laws  than  the  way  in  which  they  have  constantly  branched  out  in 
unlooked  for  directions,  now  at  one  time  now  another,  in  obedience  to  some  benevolent 
impulse  the  immediate  origin  of  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace.  Accordingly, 
within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  the  custom  to  assign  a  place  of  principal 
importance  to  those  of  their  provisions  concerned  about  the  prevention  and  classification 
of  industrial  injuries.  Nor  has  this  tendency  apparently  yet  reached  its  limit.  Not 
merely  accidents  proper,  that  is  such  as  are  produced  by  machinery  used  in  manu&cture, 
or  from  some  unlooked  for  cause  closely  related  to  the  productive  process,  are  now  under 
official  supervision,  but  such  as  occur  within  a  factory  or  workshop  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, and  many  outside  them  (or  in  places  at  least  included  under  those  designations 
principally  on  this  account),  till  at  length  even  disease  has  come  to  be  considered  as  an 
"accident"  of  occupation  in  certain  cases,  and  the  same  system  of  official  enquiry 
applicable  to  other  casualties  to  be  applied  to  it. 

This  wholesome  extension  of  the  sphere  of  legislation  has  not  been  unattended — as 
indeed  is  but  natural — with  some  difficulty.  The  wide  signification  that  is  now  given  to 
the  term  accident,  combined  with  the  statutory  requirements  as  to  which  kind 
require  to  be  reported  to  both  the  inspector  and  certifying  surgeon  and  the  inspector 
only,  have  produced  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  employers,  while  its  i)rolongation 
into  channels  of  industry  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  conception  of  either  a  workshop 
or  factory  has  been  received  with  incredulity  in  some  instances,  with  actual  opposition  in 
others,  and  with  apathy  in  a  large  number.  That  such  pljfces  as  docks,  wharfs,  and 
quays,  and  buildings  of  various  kinds  should  find  a  place  within  the  term  fiwtory  is,  indeed, 
a  novelty  of  so  considerable  a  kind  as  to  require  some  time  to  assimilate.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  wording  of  the  sections  which  deal  with  reporting  of  accidents  has  not 
i;ended  to  lighten  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  thus  created.  However  precise  and 
appropriate  that  wording  may  be  it  has  undoubtedly  proved  a  considerable  stumbling 
block  to  the  lay  mind.  Several  of  the  inspectors  have  drawn  my  attention  to  this  matter 
from  time  to  time,  and  complaints  from  both  employers  and  certifying  surgeons  to  the 
same  end  are  frequent.  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  inspectors  in  the  Glasgow  district,  does 
so,  for  instance,  on  the  present  occasion,  exposing  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  former  in  putting  the  right  interpretation  on  the  statute.  Writing  retrospectively, 
he  says : — 

Many  occupiers  of  factories  did  not  realise  the  meaning  of  Seccion  18  of  the  Act  of  1895. 
Som6  were  under  the  impreBsion  that  only  accidents  which  prevented  the  person  injured  from 
returning  to  work  within  three  days  should  be  reported,  while  others  thought  that  a  fortnight 
was  the  legal  period.  A  still  greater  number  had  the  idea  that  only  those  accidents  which  had 
been  caused  by  machinery  should  be  reported. 

Still  others,  it  would  appear  (see  a  subsequent  report  by  Mr.  Robinson  on  page  318)  have 
considered  they  would  best  safeguard  themselves  by  reporting  not  only  to  the  inspector  but 
to  the  examining  doctor  every  accident  of  every  kind,  and  leaving  him  to  discriminate  among 
them,  thus  not  onlv  adding  greatly  to  the  labours  of  this  Department  but  often 
despatching  the  certifying  surgeon  on  a  useless  and  uncalled  for  journey. 

Such  difficulties  of  interpretation  are  obviously  a  barrier  not  merely  to  the 
administration  but  to  the  due  comprehension  of  the  law,  and  no  effort  ought  to  be 
spared  in  surmounting  them :  in  the  interests  of  inspectors,  of  employers,  and  employed 
Alike. 
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Fencing. 

Proceeding  now  from  the  consideration  of  accidents  themselves  and  the  way  in  whiclr 
the  law  deals  with  them  to  modes  of  their  possible  prevention,  a  wide  field  of  action  i&- 
disclosed.  It  is  upon  this  point  that  the  inspectors  of  this  Division  have  furnished  me 
with  the  most  abundant  details,  and  upon  which  it  would  appear  consequently — as  indeed 
has  been  already  suggested — that  their  energies  have  been  mostly  concentrated  during  the 
past  year.  In  making  a  selection  from  the  considerable  material  thus  accumulated  it 
will  be  my  effort  less  to  group  the  accidents  in  any  established  order  than  to  recite  the 
circumstances  of  some  which  appear  to  have  special  interest  or  significance,  and  especially 
in  cases  where  they  are  accompanied  by  proposals  for  their  amelioration.  In  this  way 
it  seems  to  me  I  may  turn  those  materials  to  best  account.  Their  efficient  tabulation 
will  be  found  elsewhere.  What  will,  I  fear,  appear  odd  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  care, 
attention,  and  ingenuity  expended  on  their  diminution  the  number,  both  relatively 
and  actually,  goes  on  increasing  :  the  closer  they  are  supervised  the  more  super- 
vision seems  necessary :  a  result  disheartening  indeed  were  it  not  susceptible  of 
explanation.  On  this  point  Mr.  Robinson,  H.M.  Inspector  for  the  Glasgow  district,,, 
wntes  as  follows  : — 

The  total  number  of  accidents  that  have  been  reported  to  me  during  the  past  year  amounts 
to  6,814  as  compared  with  6,604  in  1899.  The  fact  that  there  should  be  an  increase  of  over  200 
is  somewhat  remarkable  considering  that  the  size  of  the  district  has  been  reduced  to  some 
extent  and  also  that  trade  and  employment  were  no  better,  if  as  good  in  1900  as  in  the  previous 
year,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  in  two  ways,,  viz, : — that  every  year  the  requirementa 
of  the  law  as  to  reporting  accidents  are  better  known,  and  also  that  I  have  found  that 
some  occnpiers,  to  keep  themselves  safe,  report  every  accident  however  trivial  that  occurs; 
it  is  of  course  quite  impossible  to  tell  from  the  reports  themselves  in  all  cases  whether  the 
injured  person  was  off  work  the  full  five  hours  necessary  to  bring  the  accident  within  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  so  that  no  doubt  a  certain  number  of  these  accidents  are  included  in 
the  total  for  the  year. 

Of  these  6,814  accidents  97  proved  fatal ;  this  is  a  satisfactory  decrease  and  bt^ars  out  the 
fact  that  the  total  increase  above  alluded  to  is  probably  due  to  the  more  careful  reporting  of 
slight  accidents. 

The  reasons  given  here  are  undoubtedly  the  true  ones,  and  it  will  be  seen  they  are  - 
in  accord  with  observations  previously  made  in  the  same  connection. 

Saw  Guards. 

As  was  the  case  last  year  the  attention  of  the  Inspectors  seems  to  have  been  much 

given  to  the  subject  of  a  competent  guard  for  circular  saws.  There  is  scarcely  a  district 
om  which  observations  and  suggestions  as  to  these  are  not  forthcoming,  accompanied  in 
many  instances  by  excellent  diagrams.  These  accidents  are  not  often  fatal,  but  they  are 
commonly  of  a  very  distressing  kind,  owing  to  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  saw 
revolves  and  the  jagged  nature  of  the  wound  that  it  inflicts.  Generally,  employers  are 
found  willing  to  affix  proper  guards  when  their  utility  has  been  demonstrated  to  them, 
but  in  a  few  instances  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and,  on  accidents  occurring,  successful 
prosecutions  have  been  taken.  Mr.  Buchan,  Junior  Inspector,  reports  one  of  these  in  the 
Glasgow  district,  which  may  be  quoted  here  for  the  sake  of  the  accompanying  remarks. 
He  writes  :  — 

The  most  glaring  case,  that  came  under  my  notice  during  the  past  year  of  an  accident 
directly  attributable  to  the  want  of  a  guard,  happened  at  an  unfenced  circular  saw  in  a  Clyde 
shipbuilding  yard.  The  man  who  was  **  taking  off  "  at  the  back  of  the  saw  accidentally  let  fall 
upou  it  a  piece  of  wood  which  was  hurled  with  great  violence  against  the  sawyer  causing 
internal  injuries.  This  accident  could  not  possibly  have  occurred  had  there  been  some 
protection  to  the  top  of  the  saw,  and,  as  the  firm  had  been  previously  instructed  about  guarding 
circular  saws,  prosecution  ensued. 

Mr.  Lauder  (also  Junior  Inspector  in  the  same  district),  sends  information  of 
another,  together  with  some  interesting  observations  of  a  general  character  on  this 
subject : — 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  circular  saw  accidents  during  the  year 
190(S  161  being  reported  as  compared  with  121)  last  year.  This  I  do  not  consider  at  all  as 
alarming  as  at  first  sight  it  appears,  for  since  saw  guards  have  been  introduced  (in  many  casen  - 
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■after  prosecution)  workmen  and  foremen,  as  well  as  managers  seem  to  take  a  delight  in 
collecting  accidents,  which,  however  trivial  in  nature,  they  report,  and  triumphantly 
^dd  that  the  saw  was  guarded  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred,  it  is  noteworthy  how- 
ever that  nearly  all  the  more  serious  accidents  occur  at  the  front  or  cutting  e<lge  of  the 
saw  or  from  saws  not  already  provided  with  guards.  It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  to  find 
an  accident  happening  now  at  the  back  of  the  saw  if  a  suitable  ring  knife  is  provided  with 
the  guard. 

In  one  large  works  I  found  that  the  manager  and  partners  were  most  vigorous  in  their  refusal 
to  guard  the  saws  and,  after  trying  in  vain  to  persuade  them  to  comply  with  my  instructions,  I 
was  compelled  to  prosecute.  I  was  pleased  to  find  shoiiiy  afterwards  that  every  saw  in  the 
works  was  properly  guarded,  and  now  after  three  or  four  months  trial  the  men  declare  they 
would  not  work  without  them. 

Captain  Kindersley  {Edinburgh)^  forwards  two  photoopraphs  "of  a  very  strong  and 
^serviceable  saw-guard  made  by  Marshall  and  Duguid,  15  Dock  Street,  B'oness.  It  is  in 
tise" — he  says — "in  all  the  saw  mills  in  that  town  and  is  fully  appreciated  by  both 
•omployers  and  workman.  Many  of  the  advertised  guards  ",  he  adds  "  are  disapproved  of 
by  employers  on  ac3ouat  of  their  want  of  stability  and  strength."  This  guard  too  "  has 
the  exceptional  advantage  of  being  inspected  trom  the  roof  of  the  saw-mill,  thus  leaving 
4he  bench  quite  clear  ". 

Mr.  Brown  {Glasgow)  reports  : — 

I  found  during  1900  these  tools  productive  of  many  accidents,  all  of  which  happened  at  the 
front  of  the  saw.  Saw-guards  are  now  in  general  use  in  the  district,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  they  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  more  serious  accidents  caused  by  persons  falling 
upon  the  saw,  or  by  pieces  of  wood  being  thrown  from  the  back.  Many  workers  still  stoutly 
declared  that  guards  are  a  source  of  danger,  but  in  no  case  have  I  come  across  an  accident 
which  could  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  a  guird.  The  only  part  of  the  saw  that  a  good  guard 
does  not  protect  is  the  cutting  edge,  and  this  defect  is  one  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  likely 
to  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Robinson  (Glasgow)  : — 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  circular  saws,  and  a  great  number  of  guards  have  been 
fitted.  It  was  found  necessary  to  institute  prosecutions  against  five  firms  for  failing  to  have 
their  saws  guarded  :  these  were  the  first  cases  of  this  kind  in  tha  district,  and  two  of  them 
were  contested  on  the  ground  that  the  men  would  not  use  guards  and  that  the  machines  were 
quite  as  sate  without  them  ;  convictions  followed  in  all  cases,  and  it  is  now  very  well  known 
in  the  district  that  circular  saws  must  have  guards  attached.  Personally  1  am  inclined  to  favour 
the  simpler  kind  of  guard  which  only  attempts  to  protect  the  back  and  top  of  the  saw ;  I  find  the 
workmen  are  much  more  ready  to  work  with  these  and  you  do  not  see  them  so  frequently  taken 
off  or  swung  aside  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  suppose  I  automatic  guards  which Jiry  to 
protect  the  front  cutting  edge  of  the  saw,  a  point  whicli  I  do  not  believe  can  ever.be  effcit.aally 
protected.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  many  cases  where  saw  guards  have  recently 
been  fitted  we  have  received  gratifying  testimony  to  their  worth. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  (5.  W.  Scotland)  : — 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  guards  to  circular  saws  have  been  taken  up  by  the  manufacturers  in 
this  district  and  but  a  few  accidents  have  occurred  during  the  year  from  saws  which 
ought  to  have  been  guarded,  those  occurring  being  chiefly  at  home-grown  timber  saw  mills, 
where  the  guards  are  least  practieai)le.  Several  severe  accidents  have  occurred  at  these  how- 
ever, caused  by  hands  slipping  off  green  bark  of  tree  whilso  being  sxwn.  In  several  saw  mills 
owned  by  owners  of  estates  I  have  seen  guards  over  the  saw  blades,  such  as  protect  persons 
from  falling  on  to  the  saw.  Other  manufacturers  where  accidents  have  occu'Ted  have 
acknowledged  a  guard  might  be  suitable  after  explanation  of  thoir  principle,  and  promised 
to  get  one  tried.  I  have  no  pity  for  these  manufacturers,  as  a  guard  somewhat  similar  to 
Parkinson's  model  could  be  easily  fitted,  and  be  without  inconvenience  to  the  workers  if 
carefully  used.  This  cannot  be  enforced  in  the  face  of  a  recent  circular  to  these  timber 
mills,  but  only  suggested ;  still  to  reduce  the  chance  of  accident  a  few  firms  have  begun  to 
move  in  this  direction. 

Planing  MacMnes. 

In  the  same  category,  though  not  of  a  like  nature  with  accidents  occurring  from 
«aws  are  those  occurring  from  planing  machines.  Tlie  blade  of  a  planing  machine 
revolves  with  astonishing  rapidity,  so  fast  as  to  be  often  actually  invisible,  and  protrudes 
but  half  an  inch  or  so  above  the  table  upon  which  the  material  to  be  operated  upon  is 
laid.  The  result  is  that  terrible  accidents  often  ensue  when  this  tool  is  unguarded. 
Formerly,  as  it  ai)pears  by  a  report  from  Mr.  Arbuckle,  H,M.  Inspector  for  the  South 
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West  of  Scotland,  it  was  usual  to  send  out  these  machines  already  fenced,  but  this  has 
been  discontinued.     He  says  : — 

8arfac«i  planing  machines  have  been  having  my  close  attention.  Many  of  these  machines  I 
found  unguarded,  but  on  requirements  being  explained  have  got  them  fitted.  I  am  much 
surprised  to  see  employers  leave  these  max^hines  unprotected,  knowing  the  severe  nature  of 
accidents  likely  to  arise  from  them,  and  I  think  the  makers  of  them  are  largely  to  blame  for 
their  being  sold  without  an  effective  guard.  In  the  past  they  seemed  quite  content  to  supply 
a  small  cast-iron  plate,  which  was  screwed  on  to  the  table  and  covered  partly  the  opening- 
for  knife ;  this  I  consider  an  ineffective  guard,  as  when  at  work  the  man  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected over  the  opening  where  knife  is  open  to  table  surface.  Nothing  is  so  effective  and 
acknowledged  by  workmen  to  be  so  as  the  sliding  and  rising  guard  so  well  known  to  the 
staff. 

In  the  same  connection,  Mr.  Newlands,  H.M.  Inspector  for  the  North  of  Scotland, 
finds  "  there  is  a  tendency  among  occupiers  to  do  away  with  older  guards  and  adopt  the 
*  boomerang,'  a  simple,  cheap,  and  ingenious  method  of  fencing  this  dangerous  machine.'* 
Mr.  Lauder  (Glasgow)  furnishes  the  following  report  and  illustrations  :  — 

These  dangerous  but  ofttimes  neglected  machines  have  been  responsible  for  44  accidents- 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  as  the  knives  revolve  at  a  speed  of  about  4,000  revolutions 
per  minute,  one  can  understand  what  damage  they  are  capable  of  doing  when  a  man's  fingers 
or  hand  comes  in  contact  with  them.  In  investigating  accidents  which  have  occurred  at  these 
machines,  I  have  found  that  in  most  cases  the  worker  has  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  two  or  three 
fingers,  and  in  two  cases  which  came  directly  under  my  notice  the  whole  of  the  left  hand  was 
cut  off.  The  dijQGlculty  here  is  that  there  are  so  very  few  guards  of  any  kind  for  these  machines, 
partly  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  special  notice  has  not  been  given  by  our  department  that 
guards  are  necessary,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  circular  saws.  I  enclose,  attached,  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  guard  for  a  surfacing  machine  which  has  lately  been  introduced  in  this  district,  and 
which  I  find  works  very  sati^actorily. 

This  guard  is  also  spoken  of  with  approval  by  other  Inspectors. 

Mr.  Robinson  {Glasgow)  reports  : — 

Surface  planing  machines  and  cog  wheels  have  been  very  extensively  guarded,  but  there 
seems  no  chance  of  reaching  any  finality  in  this  respect  until  all  machinery  is  sent  out  guarded 
by  the  makers  ;  occupiers  putting  in  new  machinery,  or  altering  the  position  of  their  machines^ 
seem  in  most  cases  to  wait  till  an  Inspector  calls  before  doing  the  necessary  fencing,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  when  what  is  required  under  the  Act  is  pointed  out  it  is  as  a  general  rule  very 
willingly  done. 


Textile  Macliiiiery. 

There  is  a  marked  absence  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  this  Division  of 
allusions  to  accidents  produced  by  textile  machinery.  This  is  the  more  gratifying, 
inasmuch  as  these,  and  especially  such  as  were  caused  by  flying  shuttles,  were  particularly 
prominent  until  quite  lately.  The  incessant  eflfbrts  of  the  staff  seem  in  this 
instance  at  all  events  to  have  been  crowned  with  genuine  success.  Most  looms,  both 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  running  at  high  speed  are  now"  fitted  with  shuttle  guards, 
and  the  conditions  of  labour  in  weaving  sheds  is  greatly  ameliorated  thereby.  In 
some  other  instances,  presently  to  be  noted,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done,  but  in 
this  one  the  good  result  is  already  practically  achieved.  Mr.  Wilson  (late  of 
Dundee)  is  almost  the  only  Inspector  who  deals  at  any  length  with  this  matter,  but  his 
remarks,  which  apply  principally  to  the  jute  and  linen  industries,  are  well  worth  quoting 
in  full. 

Mr.  Wilson  says : — 

I  was  much  struck  on  first  taking  charge  of  this  district  (five  years  ago)  with  the  manner  in 
which  certain  types  of  accidents  constantly  occurred  in  various  factories,  but  always  with  the 
same  machine  details.  In  going  carefully  into  the  matter,  I  found  that  simple  but  efficient 
guards  could  in  most  instances  be  adopted  without  difficulty,  which  would  at  least  reduce  the 
element  of  danger.  This  policy  of  insisting  on  effective  guards  wherever  accidents  had  pointed 
to  their  desirability  has  been  followed  for  five  years  with  moderate  success.  Having  almost 
all  the  jute  manufactories  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  my  district,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of 
the  flax  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  industries  which  employ  very  similar  machineiy,  unique 
facilities  were  afforded  me  of  studying  the  points  of  danger  peculiar  to  each  machine,  and  in 
con6i(*e  *9ble  detail.  Thus  by  the  universal  adoption  of  travelling  feed  and  delivery  sheets  or 
webs:  i  r  jute  ^ ')fteners  a  tyi)e  of  accident  in  certain  instances  fatal  and  always  very  severe 
has  completed  disappeared.  These  sheets  were  not  adopted  without  protest  by  certain 
manufacturers   but  I  have  not  heard  the  slightest  complaint  or  objection  to  them  for  the  last 
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two  years.  It  may  here  be  explained  that  formerly  the  fibre  was  thrown  forward  by  the 
attendant  on  to  the  feed  table,  the  extreme  points  catching  in  the  ingathering  and  rapid 
running  fluted  rollers.  If  by  any  chance  the  operator's  hand  was  entangled  in  the  long  wisps 
of  fibre,  the  victim  was  dragged  forward  and  the  hands  and  arms  mangled  before  the  machine 
oould  be  stopped.  The  long  travelling  web  obviates  this,  as  the  fibre  has  simply  to  be  thrown 
upon  it  and  is  automatically  fed  into  the  rollers.  The  same  arrangement  holds  good  for 
the  delivery  end  of  the  machine.  The  cure  is  simple,  inexpensive,  and,  if  possible, 
focilitates  the  work.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  successful  safety  appliance  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  suggest  and  see  adopted.  All  new  machines  are  now  fitted  with  it  by 
the  makers. 

The  following  details  of  jute  and  flax  machinery  have  been  recognised  in  the  past  as 
particularly  productive  of  accidents  : — 

The  delivery  roller  wheels  of  "  breaker  "  and  **  finisher  "  cards,  the  **  doffers  "  of  "  breaker  " 
cards,  the  delivery  roller  wheels  of  drawing  frames,  the  "  elbow  "  motion  wheels  of  driving 
frames,  the  draft  gear  of  spinning  frames,  the  friction  motion  of  dressing  machines,  the  gearing 
of  calenders,  and  the  pinions  and  chains  of  sack  sewing _machines. 

The  delivery  roller  wheels  of  cards  and  drawing  frames,  although  to  all  appearance  well 
guarded  when  sent  out  by  the  makers,  proved  themselves  particularly  dangerous,  as  the  fencing 
gave  a  false  impression  of  safety.  The  following  rough  sketch  shows  exactly  what  I  mean,  the 
particular  form  of  fencing  being  unfortunately  too  often  met  with  in  modem  machines  of  all 
descriptions  : — 


Point  of  Oanccr 


I  have  frequently  observed  that  youthful  workers,  if  stationed  at  one  particular  part  of  a 
machine,  are  very  apt  to  tamper  with  the  portions,  whether  stationary  or  in  motion,  in  their 
inmiediate  vicinity.  Accordingly,  more  than  usual  care  was  exercised  by  me  in  covering  all 
conceivable  points  of  danger  in  such  circumstances. 

The  above  remarks  apply  particularly  to  such  pinions  as  have  been  referred  to,  their  position 
being  such  that  an  operative  could  with  great  ease  approach  them  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
or  lubricating.  A  close  fitting  guard  under  the  up-running  portions,  however,  makes  such 
gearing  perfectly  safe. 


The  "  elbow ' 
danger. 


motion  wheels  of  roving  frames  constitute  a  particularly  deceptive  form  of 


The  pinions  are  carried  on  studs  screwed  to  a  radial  arm,  which  moves  in  a  vertical  plane 
and  just  inside  the  gable  of  the  machine. 

A  fine  dust  or  "  fluff  "  readily  accumulates  in  the  vicinity  of  this  particular  motion,  and  at 
times  partially  covers  the  wheels.  An  ignorant  or  unsuspecting  person,  in  attempting  to  pull 
out  this  dust,  frequently  was  caught  by  the  up-running  wheels  and  the  hand  or  wrist  badly 
lacerated. 

By  simply  filling  in  the  opening  in  the  gable  of  the  roving'f  rame  with  a  panel  of  wood  or 
sheet  iron  the  danger  has  been  entirely  removed. 

The  "  draft "  wheels  of  spinning  frames,  a  prolific  source  of  accident  in  the  past,  were  easily 
fenced  by  a  specially  constructed  shield  of  cast  iron. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gearing  of  dressing  machines  and  winding  frames,  and  now 
accidents  from  the  above  mentioned  sources  are  extremely  rare. 

The  "  doffers  "  of  "  breaker  "  cards  were  the  means  of  destroying  the  hands  and  arms  of 
several  youths.  "  Doffers  "  are  covered  with  steel  hackle  pins,  and  run  at  a  fair  speed.  In 
picking  the  revolving  brush,  which  runs  in  front  of  and  parallel  to  the  "  doffer,"  an  attendant 
standing  on  a  polished  metal  plate,  in  the  event  of  a  slip,  has  nothing  stationary  to  seize  hold 
of,  and  runs  the  great  risk  of  being  caught  by  the  steel  pins  and  severely  lacerated.  In  most 
instances,  when  this  happened,  the  elbow  suffered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  amputation 
of  the  arm.  The  adoption  of  a  simple  hand-rail,  running  in  front  of  the  "  doffer,"  has,  so  &r, 
resulted  in  an  entire  stoppage  of  this  type  of  accident. 

Shuttle  guards  are  now  universal  in  jute  and  linen  (with  the  exception  of  damask)  looms. 
I  have  had  frequently,  however,  to  remonstrate  with  occupiers  for  allowing  the  guards  to  be 
tied  np  by  the  weavers,  and  for  neglecting  lubrication  of  the  bearings.  The  brass  sockets 
which  support  the  guard  if  not  periodically  oiled  soon  become  eaten  into  by  the  constant 
oscillation  of  the  loom  slay.  When  this  happens  the  efficiency  of  tihe  guard  is  impaired  and 
the  steel  wire  tends  to  injure  the  weaver^s  fingers. 
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Shafting. 


That  very  deplorable  class  of  accidents,  both  in  textile  and  non-textile  factories,  th^ 
proceeds  from  unguarded  shafting  does  not  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  this  yeajP  either. 
It  was  necessary  last  year  to  direct  special  attention  to  these  accidents  on  account  of  some 
grave  instances  of  injury  that  were  brought  under  my  notice,  but  in  point  of  fiw^t  they  are, 
and  should  be,  an  ever  decreasing  quantity.  The  superior  structure  of  modern  fectories,  and 
the  better  education  of  those  frequenting  them,  tends  ever  towards  their  elimination,  even 
if  that  desired  consummation  be  still  a  long  way  off.  The  difficulties  to  be  faced  now  are 
not  so  much  the  situation  of  the  gearing,  as  formerly,  but  rather  some  small  defects  still 
retained  about  it,  and  the  perennial  one  of  the  utter  recklessness  of  workmen.  You  may 
erect  your  shafting  at  any  height  from  the  ground,  or  you  may  place  it  altogether  under- 
ground, and  give  the  strictest  orders  that  nobody  shall  go  near  it ;  but  what  is  the  good  of 
all  this  if  for  some  paltry  purpose  which  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  manofecture 
at  all  a  workman  will  crawl  in  among  it  or  climb  up  a  ladder  to  it  ?  And  just  these  are 
the  commonest  causes  of  accidents.  Thus  Mr.  Buchan  relates  of  an  accident  that  occurred 
at  Alloa,  how,  "  a  man  while  limewashing  the  ceiling  got  too  near  a  revolving  shaft,  round 
which  his  apron  lapped,  with  fatal  consequences.  At  the  accident  inquiry  (that  ensued) 
the  jury  strongly  recommended  that  where  there  was  any  possibility  of  danger,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  fence  the  machinery,  then  the  limewashing  should  only  be  done  while  the 
machinery  was  at  a  standstill."  He  adds,  "  Unfortunately  this  is  not  an  isolated  case,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  the  principle  in  the  jury's  recommendation  embodied  in  the  statute." 

Another  fertile  cause — to  which  I  have  heretofore  drawn  attention — is  the  retention 
of.  small  prominences  in  the  belts  and  on  the  pulleys  and  other  parts  of  the  gearing. 


All  such  prominences  should  be  cut  off  or  countersunk.  Sometimes  they  will  be  of  a 
character  where  this  cannot  be  easily  done,  but  generally  their  removal  is  quite  simple. 
Mr.  Lauder  sends  some  observations  on  this  matter,  accompanied  by  sketches,  which  may, 
I  think,  be  found  useftil.     He  says  : — 

TiOosK  Collars  fob  Shafting 

Several  accidents  which  occurred  dnring  the  past  year  point  to  the  dangers  incurred  by 
allowing  projecting  setpins  to  remain  in  collars  on  shafting.    A  workman  may  go  up  to  put  on 
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a  belt  or  oil  a  journal,  his  clothing  is  canght  by  the  projecting  setpin,  and  he  is  whirled  round 
and  round  with  the  shaft,  sastaining  serious,  and  in  many  cases  fatal,  injuries.  I  have  invariably 
condemned  projecting  setpins  on  shafting,  and  insisted  on  having  flush  pins  as  shown  at  d  and  e 
in  sketch  C.  In  several  instances  lately  I  have  seen  a  new  safety  collar  in  use,  and  as  it  seems 
to  meet  the  case  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  it  above  at  B. 

The  best  makers  of  new  machinery  are,  I  believe,  giving  increased  attention  to  this 
point,  and  there  is  no  doubt  their  clients  will  be  the  gainers. 

Hoists. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  increase  of  hoist  accidents  ;  and  here 
agiun  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lauder  for  some  apposite  obser\'^ations,  accompanied  by  a 
sketch.  He  fails,  however,  to  take  notice,  I  think,  of  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
hoists  used  now  in  industrial  establishments.  Possibly  if  we  had  the  full  means  of 
comparison  between  this  and  any  former  year  we  should  find  that  proportionately  to  the 
number  of  hoists  in  use  and  the  number  of  persons  using  them  the  increase  of  accidents 
had  been  more  apparent  than  real.     He  writes  : — 

1  regret  to  state  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hoist  accidents  daring  the 
year,  8  fatal  and  60  non-fatal  accidents  having  been  reported,  as  compared  with  1  fatal  and  43 
non-fatal  accidents  during  1899.  Personally,  I  have  investigated  a  great  number  of  these 
accidents  and  I  find  that  in  most  cases  the  accident  might  have  been  prevented  by  proper 
fencing.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  accidents  as  a  whole  may  be  divided  into  three 
ciasses: — 

(L)  Where  worker  leans  over  a  cross-bar  fence   or  low  hoist  gate  and  is  crushed  by 
descending  cage  of  hoist. 

(2.)  Where  worker  is  ascending  in  cage  of  hoist  and  is  crushed  between  floor  of  hoist  cage 
and  lintel  of  doorway  or  top  of  window  recess. 

(3.)  Where  worker  foolishly  attempts  to  jump  into  or  out  of  hoist  cage  when  in  motion. 

The  first  clafis  of  accident  may  be  prevented  by  having  the  hoist  gate  made  at  least  5^  feet  in 
height  so  that  the  worker  cannot  lean  over  it.  In  no  case  do  I  approve  of  a  cross-bar  fence  for 
a  hoist  doorway,  and  whenever  I  find  such  a  dangerous  contrivance  I  insist  on  having  it 
replaced  by  a  proper  gate.  To  prevent  accidents  of  the  second  class  occurring  it  is  imperative 
that  the  hoist  well  should  be  fenced  in  such  a  way  that  as  far  as  possible  it  is  free  from 
projecting  beams  or  recesses  of  any  kind.  All  ledges  should  be  bevelled  so  as  to  prevent 
the  passenger's  foot  being  crushed  when  hoist  cage  is  ascending  and  all  window  recesses  should 
be  covered  by  a  frame  covered  with  strong  wire  netting.  Again,  I  always  insist  on  having  the 
space  between  top  of  gate  and  lintel  of  doorway  covered  in  with  strong  wire  netting,  placed 
BO  as  to  be  flush  with  inside  surface  of  hoist  well  and  of  course  allowing  height  for  head 
room. 

The  third  class  of  accident  may  be  prevented  by  having  in  all  cases,  where  possible,  a  proper 
hoist  attendant  with  the  gate  fastened  on  the  inside  only,  so  that  it  can  only  be  opened  when 
the  cage  of  the  hoist  is  opposite  the  doorway.  In  works  where  every  apprentice  is  allowed  to 
use  tJie  hoist  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  accidents  of  a  serious  and  distressing  nature  will 
surely  occur, 

Mr.  Buchan  (Glasgow)  reports  : — 

Still  another  example  is  furnished  from  a  Leith  factory  with  a  large  modem  hoist.  The 
cage  was  decending  with  only  one  man  in  it  when  it  suddenly  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoist 
well,  owing  to  the  top  pulley  shaft,  which  was  3  inches  in  diameter,  giving  way  through  an 
internal  flaw.  The  patent  catches  that  were  supposed  to  secure  the  cage  should  anything  go 
wrong  failed  to  act,  and  the  broken  pieces  of  top  shaft  crashed  through  the  roof  of  the  cage 
and  broke  the  man's  leg.  A  periodical  examination  of  hoist  gearing  by  a  competent  engineer 
would  be  a  splendid  precautionary  measure. 

Blast  Furnaces. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  {S.  W.  Scotland)  sends  the  following  : — 

Bix  fatal  accidents  occurred  during  the  year,  two  in  blast  fumacses.  The  men  were 
employed  inside  of  furnace  clearing  the  ashes  out  previous  to  its  going  under  repair  and 
relining.  The  men  had  gone  in  through  the  tuyer  holes  early  in  the  morning  and  were 
shovelling  the  ashes  through  same,  when  suddenly  a  mass  of  red-hot  ash  fell  from  side  or  top 
of  furnace  and  embedded  the  men,  causing  severe  bums  from  which  they  died  within  a  few 
hours.  The  furnace  was  of  the  ordinary  blast  furnace  construction,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
adies  were  either  adhering  to  the  side  of  furnace  or  had  got  embedded  in  the  dome 
of  bell  cover.  At  the  public  inquiry  the  jury  recommended  that  these  furnaces  be  more 
carefully  inspected,  top  and  sides,  by  a  responsible  person  before  any  one  is  allowed  to  enter 
them.    I  think  there  had  been  undue  haste  in  the  endeavour  to  clean  out  the  furnace. 
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Locomotives. 


Mr.  Arbuckle 


One  fatal  accident  occurred  by  a  steam  crane  and  shunting  locomotive  (combined).  The 
engine  was  shunting  several  waggons,  the  injured  person  was  employed  to  couple  them,  and 
though  supplied  with  a  coupling  rod  for  this  purpose,  and  had  same  lying  on  the  shunting 
engine  at  his  hand,  he  failed  to  use  it,  but  went  between  the  waggon  and  engine,  when 
a  crossing  rail  caused  him  to  stumble  and  locomotive  buffer-plate  caught  his  legs.  Many  of 
these  shunting  locomotives  have  the  buffer-plates,  both  back  and  front,  almost  down  to  the  rail 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  push  all  sizes  of  trucks  ;  here  the  danger  lies,  if  employees  carelessly  go 
between  engine  and  waggon  when  engine  is  in  motion  and  stumble  the  plate  is  certain  to 
cause  fatal  injury.  I  have  suggested  that  these  buffer-plates  between  the  rails  be  kept  recessed 
so  as  to  be  less  dangerous  should  a  person  unfortunately  be  struck  by  the  engine.  Sketch  A 
explains  the  danger  and  remedy.  Coupling  rods  for  shunters  I  strongly  press  on  every  firm 
when  shunting  has  to  be  carried  on  in  or  about  a  factory. 


CRANE  AND  SHUNTING  LOCOMOTIVE  COMBINED. 


Dangerous. 


DangerlesB. 


Orindstones. 


Mr.  Lauder  {Glasgow)  writes: — 


These 


The  number  of  accidents  which  have  occurred  at  ordinary  grindstones  is  remarkable, 
grindstones  are  used  solely  for  grinding  and  sharpening  tools  in  engineers'  and  joiners' 
shops,  &c.,  and  are  used  by  any  and  all  of  the  workmen.  The  accidents  generally  happen 
through  the  tool  catching  the  stone  and  so  jerking  the  man's  hand  in  between  rest  and 
grindstone.  I  give  a  sketch  of  a  safety  grindstone  rest  which  prevents  accidents  of  a  serious 
nature  occurring  in  this  way.  At  the  instant  the  man's  fingers  get  between  the  rest  and  grind* 
stone  he  naturally  pulls  his  hand  quickly  away  and  at  once  brings  the  rest  into  position  shown 
in  sketch  2,  thus  releasing  his  hand  immediately. 


The  same : — 


Lathes. 


Over  110  accidents  have  occurred  at  turning  lathes  during  the  past  year,  thus  showing  no 
appreciable  diminution  from  the  number  placed  on  record  during  the  year  1899.  A  great 
number  of  these  accidents  were  due  to  the  worker's  hand  being  caught  between  the  cutting 
tool  and  the  job  in  the  lathe,  some  were  caused  by  projecting  set  pins  on  sockets  of  boring 
lathes,  and  a  great  many  were  caused  by  the  spur  and  change  wheels.  The  projecting  set  pina 
are  being  in  most  cases  replaced  by  countersunk  pins  and  the  spur  wheels  can  be  properly 
guarded  when  neijessary.  In  every  case  where  I  find  a  passage  way  at  the  gear  end  of  a 
lathe  I  insist  on  having  the  change  wheels  properly  fenced. 
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Mr.  Arbuckle  {S.W.  Scotland)  :— 

Bakehouses. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increase  daring  the  year  in  the  accidents  cansed  b>  the  dough  rollers  in 
factory  bakehouses.  Four  cases  occurred  in  which  the  workmen  when  placing  dough  into 
rollers  got  fingers  injured,  and  in  one  case  loss  of  hand.  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  have 
some  protection  roller,  similar  to  those  in  front  of  a  wringer,  or  chaff-cutter  style,  which  is 
loose,  and  can  rise  and  fall  easily  as  dough  passes  through,  the  accidents  chiefly  being  caused 
by  the  man  allowing  his  hand  to  get  too  near  intake  of  roller,  and,  turning  away  to  give  direc- 
tions the  hand,  unconsciously  goes  forward  with  the  material.  The  accidents  are  generally 
serious  accidents,  and  mean  heavy  compensation  and  loss  of  man's  trade,  that  I  am  surprised  the 
employers  and  makers  do  not  strive  to  lessen  the  danger.  Another  thing  in  these  machines  is 
having  them  placed  where  the  light  is  ample,  as  they  are  generally  placed  in  some  odd  comer, 
or  where  the  light  is  defective.  The  rollers  are  reversible,  one  side  the  light  is  good,  and  the 
far  side  defective,  so  that  the  workman  is  generally  caught  where  the  light  is  dim.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  in  correspondence  with  two  manufacturers  in  Scotland  on  this  point,  and 
hope  some  good  may  result,  and  an  eflRcient  protector  be  constructed. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Dundee)  : — 

Accidents  from  Gleaning. 

There  have  been  45  accidents  in  the  Dundee  district  during  1900  from  cleaning  or  attempting- 
to  clean  machinery  in  motion.  This  is  slightly  less  than  last  year,  but  in  my  opinion  does  not 
constitute  the  whole,  as  from  the  reports  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  cleaning 
was  proceeding  when  the  accident  happened  or  not. 

Unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  impulse  among  women  and  young 
persons  (the  latter  especially)  to  pick  off,  or  attempt  to,  particles  of  fibre  which  h  ive  coiled 
round  or  adhere  to  small  rotating  shafts,  or  are  resting  on  horizontal  surfaces  in  close  proximity 
to  dangerous  toothed  gearing.  Most  of  the  serious  accidents  have  been  brought  about  in  this 
way,  one  or  more  fingers  being  so  damaged  as  to  require  amputation. 

The  multiplication  of  printed  notices  in  factories  forbidding  this  practice  is  productive  of 
little  result,  and  will,  I  fear,  remain  so  if  no  spf*cial  time  is  set  apart  throuph  the  week  for 
cleaning  purposes.  Nominally  from  1  to  1,30  p.m.  on  Saturdays  is  the  rfcognispd  period,  but 
almost  every  worker  contrives  to  have  the  machine  for  which  he  or  she  is  responsible  sutHcientJy 
clean  to  allow  of  their  leaving  the  work«  at  a  few  minutes  after  1  p.m.  It  is  obvious  how  this 
is  accomplished,  and  in  connection  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  most  of  the  cleaning  accidents 
occur  on  Saturdays.  It  would  be  productive  of  much  good  were  children  and  workers  of 
immature  years  carefully  instructed  by  some  competent  person  when  they  commence  factory 
labour  as  to  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  certain  machines  or  machine  movements.  Were  this 
done  to  a  larger  extent  by  employers,  these  youthful  workers,  whose  indiscretion  rauat  be 
assumed,  would  not  so  often  be  handicapped  for  life  through  loiing,  say,  part  of  a  hand,  'sb  loss 
which  no  money  payment  can  ever  qniie  compensate. 

In  my  experience  as  an  inspector  1  have  frequently  remarked  amongst  juvenile  workers  an 
astonishing  ignorance  of  the  eonstruction  and  dangerous  points  of  machines  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  attend. 

When  one  considers,  however,  how  difficult  it  is  to  convince  an  ordinarily  intelligent  person 
that  a  perfectly  plain  rotating  shaft,  for  instance,  is  dan;^'erou3,  the  ignorance  of  little  children 
seems  quite  excusable. 

The  only  possible  means,  in  my  opinion,  of  successfully  combating  this  evil  are,  first,  to  make 
the  stoppage  of  machines  for  a  few  minutes  compulsory,  to  allow  of  the  gearing  and  stationary 
portions  near  gearing  being  properly  cleaned  at  It-ast  once  a  \ve«k,  and  before  noon  on  Saturdays  ; 
secondly,  to  insist  on  strict  supervi^^ion  by  foremen  or  overlookers  in  each  department ;  anil 
lastly,  to  aim  as  far  as  possible  at  the  entir-i  closinc'  in  of  toothed  gear  by  close,  polished  metal 
guards,  cutting  off  access  to  the  wheels  from  any  point  whatever. 

The  guards  on  certain  new  textile  machines  are  approaching  this  ideal. 

Diseases  of  Occupation. 

Within  the  second  category  of  accidents  required  to  be  reported  to  the  Inspector  and 
Certifying  Surveyor  are  those  proceeding  from  diseases  contracted  in  the  prosecution  of 
unheiilthy  occupations.  Many  of  these  occupations  are  now  subject  to  special  codes 
of  rules,  and  much  care  is  taken  in  rendering  their  environment  as  little  injurious  as 
possible.  Where  points  of  particular  interest  j/rise  they  are  investigated  by  the 
Medical  Inspector ;  and  it  will  probably  suffice  if  I  rejord  here  only  the  general 
results  that  have  been  furnished  me  from  a  few  districts  where  these  occupations 
iire  found. 
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Mr.  Robinson  (  Glasgow)  writes  : — 

Poisoning  OcLses. — Twenty-one  cases  of  poisoning  contracted  in  a  factory  or  workshop  were 
reported  during  the  year  ;  of  these  seventeen  were  due  to  lead  and  four  to  anthrax.  None  of 
the  lead  cases  were  very  serious.  Of  the  anthrax  cases  the  first  was  that  of  a  woman  employed 
in  a  hair  factory  ;  she  had  only  worked  in  this  place  ten  days,  and  the  hair  she  came  in  contact 
with  was  all  said  to  have  been  dyed  and  boiled  for  eight  to  ten  hours.  With  the  exception  of 
a  little  Russian  hair  on  the  first  day  of  her  employment,  she  had  worked  entirely  at  American 
hair.  Previous  to  coming  to  this  factory  she  had  been  employed  in  another  works  of  the  same 
kind,  so  it  was  difficult  to  say  in  which  place  she  had  contracted  the  disease.  The  next  case 
also  occurred  to  a  wonmn  employed  in  a  hair  factory,  and  proved  fatal  in  two  days.  On  the 
day  following  this  woman's  death  the  carter  employed  by  the  firm  to  deliver  manufactured  hair 
to  customers  was  taken  ill ;  it  was  found  to  be  a  case  of  anthrax,  and  he  was  immediately 
operated  upon  and  recovered.  A  few  days  later  a  young  woman  employed  in  a  furniture 
shop  in  Glasgow  was  taken  ill  and  died,  anthrax  being  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  death.  On 
investigation  it  appeared  that  hair  from  the  factory  just  referred  to  above  had  been  conveyed 
to  this  shop  and  taken  up  in  the  hoist  through  the  furniture  warehouse  to  an  upholstery  ware- 
house above,  and  that  this  woman  had  swept  out  the  hoist.  The  curious  feature  of  these  two 
last  cases  is  that  neither  of  the  persons  affected  had  came  in  contact  with  any  hair  that  had 
not  been  through  all  the  manufacturing  processes. 

The  other  fatal  case  reported  was  that  of  a  young  man  employed  as  a  brushmaker  in  a  brush 
factory,  but  how  he  came  to  contract  the  disease  could  not  be  very  clearly  shown. 

A  rather  curious  burning  accident  occurred  at  the  bisulphide  vulcanising  machine  in  one  of 
the  India  rubber  factories  in  the  district.  The  machine,  in  accordance  with  the  special  rules 
applying  to  this  process,  had  recently  been  covered  in,  there  was  also  a  fan  connected  to  it  pro- 
ducing the  regulation  down  draught,  but  the  fumes  appear  to  have  collected  to  an  excessive 
extent  in  the  covered  chamber,  and  suddenly  becoming  ignited  caused  an  explosion,  which 
wrecked  the  fan  ducts  and  woodwork  of  the  machine  and  somewhat  seriously  burned  the  two 
men  working  at  it.  Mr.  Osborn  reported  upon  the  case  from  particulars  supplied  by  Mr.  Ijauder 
and  myself,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fan  arrangements  were  not  satisfactory,  the 
ducts  being  too  small. 

The  same  : — 

Bichromate  Works. — New  rules  were  established  early  in  the  year  in  works  in  which 
bichromate  of  potash  and  soda  are  manufactured. 

In  the  largest  factory  of  this  kind  in  the  district  it  was  found  that  the  existing  bath  and 
lavatory  accommodation  were  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rules  ;  the  firm 
have,  however,  been  erecting  very  extensive  buildings  to  provide  bath,  lavatory,  dining  and 
cloak  rooms,  and  these  are  now  just  about  completed,  temporary  accommodation  having  been 
in  use  in  the  meantime. 

In  the  other  two  works  of  this  kind  the  rules  are  very  satisfactorily  observed. 

Again  : — 

Lucifer  Match  Works. — New  rules  have  also  been  established  during  the  year  in  lucifer 
mat<;h  works. 

There  are  two  factories  of  this  kind  in  Glasgow,  and  we  have  paid  a  great  number  of  visits 
to  both  places,  to  give  information  and  explain  the  requirements  of  the  rules,  and  to  report  on 
the  degree  of  observance  arrived  at.  Very  considerable  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  way  of 
mechanical  ventilation,  and  I  regret  to  say  there  was  a  good  deal  of  delay  in  getting  this  work 
commenced.  In  one  case,  after  the  necessary  plans  for  the  alterations  had  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  of  by  the  Home  Office,  the  firm  failed  to  have  the  work  executed  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  plans,  and  I  have  had  to  call  upon  them  to  have  the  necessary  alterations 
made  to  comply  fully  with  the  rules. 

The  compulsory  examination  of  t^eth  by  the  appointed  dentist  has  been  very  much  resented 
by  the  workpeople,  especially  by  the  women  and  girls  ;  at  one  factory  some  of  them  struck 
work  and  remained  out  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  occupiers  have  experienced  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  have  their  teeth  put  right 
when  found  defective,  in  which  condition  most  of  them  appear  to  be. 

The  rules,  on  the  whole,  introduce  so  many  important  changes  in  the  factories  that  some 
delay  in  getting  them  fully  complied  with  is  not  altogether  to  be  unexpected. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  (South  West  of  Scotland)  reports  : — 

Chemical  Works. — During  the  past  year  this  trade  in  the  district  has  been  in  a  very 
bad  state,  and  works  have  almost  been  at  a  stand  for  want  of  orders.  Two  of  the  largest 
works  have  been  stopped  since  May,  and  one  of  these  works  at  present  only  makes  sulphuric 
acid. 

On  the  whole  the  special  rules  have  been  carried  out,  but  I  should  like  to  see  more  attention 
given  in  the  future  to  Rule  IX.,  as  I  often  think  that  this  respirator  wants  attention  at  least 
once  a  week.  In  chemical  works  I  find  the  men  are  not  over  attentive  to  necosw  ties,  and  when 
these  things  are  wanted,  possibly  found  to  be  out  of  order.  This  has  been  strongly  pointed  out 
to  firms,  and  to  the  great  necessity  of  close  supervision  of  this  section. 
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During  the  year  two  fatal  cases  occurred  in  one  of  these  works,  reported  to  you  at  time  of 
^tality,  caused  by  the  Weldon  stilly  which  by  the  able  investigation  of  H.M.  Medical 
Inspector  we  were  able  to  prove  at* the  public  enquiry  arose  from  the  manufacturing  process, 
^he  men  were  employed  to  clean  out  the  Weldon  still,  which  was  of  the  usual  construction, 
^>ut  without  manhole  on  or  near  the  bottom.  These  men  after  being  in  the  still  for  a  short 
\ime,  though  fitted  with  the  general  rudimentary  respirator  of  plies  of  flannel  bound  togethei; 
complained  of  a  sweetness  in  the  mouth,  and  within  a  few  hours  compelled  to  take  to  bed, 
lingered  on  for  several  days  with  a  trouble  the  doctor  in  attendance  considered  as  a  form  of 
jaundice.  The  first  man  died  in  January  and  the  second  in  April,  both  of  whom  were 
employed  at  the  same  work  in  cleaning  the  Weldon  stills.  Arseninretted  hydrogen,  caused  by 
the  arsenic  in  the  sulphuric  acid  (made  from  pyrites),  blended  with  the  use  of  iron  shovel  and 
pail  when  cleaning  the  still,  combined  to  free  the  hydrogen  which  was  breathed  in  spite  of 
the  many  ply  flannel  respirator.  Manhole  doors  for  ventilating  these  stills  have  been  cut 
near  the  bottom,  and  wooden  shovels  are  now  used  to  clean  the  refuse  away. 

With  the  exception  of  the  aforesaid  cases,  I  have  had  no  report  of  illness  arising  from  proceae 
of  manufacture  in  these  chemical  works  dm*ing  the  year.  The  firms  have  now  got  the  special 
rules  affixed,  and  with  the  visits  every  three  months  being  made,  a  much  needed  improvement 
should  be  forthcoming  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  rules  by  the  workers. 

Mr.  Bellhouse  (Dublin)  reports  "great  improvement"  among  the  places  in  his 
district  where  dangerous  trades  are  carried  on.  From  the  north  of  Ireland  there  i^ 
no  information  in  regard  to  cases  of  an  exceptional  character. 

Mr.  Broion  (Junior  Inspector  in  Glasgow  District)  sends  the  following  : — 

Oalvanising. — An  accident  of  an  unusual  nature  occurred  in  the  galvanising  department  of 
a  large  shipbuilding  yard  on  the  Clyde  in  January.  One  man  is  left  in  charge  of  the  furnaces 
on  Saturdays,  and  on  this  particular  day  a  foreman  and  several  workmen  returned  at  night  to 
carry  out  some  repairs.  The  foreman  entered  the  galvanising  shed  alone,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  and  the  fumaceman  quarrelled,  the  result  being  that  they  both  fell  into  a  tank  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid.  The  tank  is  on  a  level  with  the  fioor,  and  is  about  5^  feet  deep. 
When  the  bodies  were  found,  the  furnaceman  was  dead  and  the  foreman  unconscious.  The 
foreman,  however,  recovered.  A  moveable  rail  is  usually  placed  round  the  tank  while  no  work 
is  carried  on,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  omitted.  The  matter  was  investigated  by  the 
criminal  authorities,  but  no  proceedings  were  taken  against  the  foreman. 

To  Mr.  Burns  J  Assistant  to  Captain  Kindersley  (Edinburgh)^  I  am  indebted  for  the 
report  of  a  case  of  anthrax,  which  shows  the  highly  insidious  nature  of  that  disease,  and 
which  is  not  alluded  to  elsewhere: — 

Anthrax. — Recently  a  somewhat  unusual  case  of  anthrax  came  under  mv  notice,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  as  follows : — The  occupier  of  an  upholstery  workshop  while  assisting 
in  renovating  an  old  hair  mattress,  and  while  putting  the  hair  through  a  hand  teasing  machine^ 
scratched  the  back  of  his  hand.  The  man  paid  no  attention  to  the  scratch,  and  it  was 
only  after  his  hand  had  become  much  swollen,  and  not  feeling  well  otherwise,  that  he  con- 
sulted a  doctor.  The  medical  man  at  once  diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of  anthrax,  and^ 
fortunately,  his  treatment  was  successful  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease.  At  the  time 
of  my  visic  (six  weeks  after  the  accident)  the  man's  hand  was  still  of  a  purplish-black  hue  and 
healing  slowly.  The  unusual  feature  of  the  case  seems  to  be,  that  the  mattress  had  been  made 
and  had  been  in  constant  use  for  over  20  years.  This  the  occupier  could  vouch  for  as  being 
accurate ;  thus  apparently  proving  that  the  anthrax  germs  may  lie  dormant  for  a  very  lonir 
period. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary,  in  view  of  more  technical  reports  which  will  be  supplied, 
to  add  to  these. 


Docks,  Wharfe,  Quays,  Buildings,  &c. 

The  third  category  of  accidents  now  requiring  report  is  the  new  one  comprised  in  the 
several  classes  of  places  briefly  summarised  above.  The  difficulties  of  definition  and 
interpretation,  already  alluded  to,  are  exaggerated  in  the  present  instance  both  by  the 
comparatively  short  time  during  which  these  places  have  been  under  inspection  by  this 
department  and  by  the  divergent  views  which  have  been  expressed  in  courts  of  law 
(often  in  connection  with  other  statutes)  as  to  the  exact  relation  of  Factory  Acts  to 
them.  These  difficulties  will  no  doubt  be  surmounted  in  time  ;  at  present  I  may  say  that 
the  law  is  gradually,  if  slowly,  coming  into  full  operation,  and  that  as  employers  become 
more  familiar  with  it  they  become  also  less  inclined  to  dispute  its  application  to  their 
premises  and  the  j^ockI  worx  that  it  is  ultimately  calculated  to  do  there. 
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Brass  Works. 

It  was  my  duty  last  year  to  deal  in  a  somewhat  censorious  manner  with  two 
industries  separately  coming  within  the  designation  of  dangerous  occupations  and  subject 
to  special  rules.  In  the  case  of  brass  works  I  stigmatised  rather  strongly  the  conduct 
of  workers  in  fiiiling  to  avail  themselves  of  better  opportunities  of  health  provided  for  them, 
and  ,even  using  these  as  a  lever  with  which  to  encumber  the  oction  of  the  Factory 
Department  in  compassing  their  good.  The  masters,  on  the  other  hand,  were  represented 
as  being  willing  to  comply  with  the  law.  I  availed  myself  on  that  occasion  of  a  very 
interesting  report  by  Mr.  Buchan,  and  some  material  supplied  by  Mr.  Graves.  It  is 
but  fair  to  give  equal  publicity  to  anything  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  with 
this  object  I  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  this  time  the  following  report  from  Mr. 
I-.auder,  practically  from  the  same  district,  and  in  which  a  somewhat  different  complexion 
is  cast  upon  the  matter.  Mr.  Buchan  does  not  allude  in  his  report  this  year  to  the  subject 
of  brass  foundries.     Mr.  Lauder  writes  : — 

A  brass  foundry  is  at  the  best  of  times  a  very  dirty  and  dusty  place,  and  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  washhaiid  basins  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  workers  should  get  y^trj 
dirty  and  the  taps  out  of  condition ;  the  result  is  that  the  men  ignore  them,  and  so  things 
go  on  for  weeks,  sometimes  months,  until  all  sorts  of  dusty  accumulations  gather  in  the  basins. 
As  nothing  is  said  in  the  special  rules  as  to  where  the  water  must  be  provided  there  is  a 
sufficient  supply,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  men  have  to  go  some  distance  to  get  it.  From 
the  experience  I  have  had  personally  with  workmen  in  the  engineering  and  foundry  trades,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  if  the  basins  and  taps  were  always  kept  in  good  condition,  with  a  good 
supply  of  wftrm  water  and  soap  always  at  hand,  then  a  better  condition  of  things  might 
prevail,  and  the  workmen  begin  to  depend  on  having  a  wash  at  the  end  of  their  spell  of  work. 
However,  as  long  as  the  letter  of  the  law  only  is  carried  out,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  for  anyone 
who  knows  the  habits  of  these  men  to  expect  that,  in  the  rush  and  scramble  which  usually 
takes  place  at  stopping  time,  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  clean  out  a  basin  and  go  some 
distance  to  find  cold  water  and  then  go  to  the  store  for  soap. 

A  little  more  care  and  attention  would  give  more  satisfaction  to  everyone. 

There  is  eminent  truth  in  this.  Unless  the  employers  keep  their  washing  and  other 
appliances  in  a  reputable  condition  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  are  supplied  is 
negatived  and  there  is  no  real  inducement  to  use  them.  True,  the  less  cleanly  of  the 
operatives  may  give  no  help  in  this  matter,  may  even  treat  the  conveniences  supplied  to 
them  injuriously,  but  that  is  a  fault  to  be  cured  not  to  be  immediately  capitulated  to. 
A  little  patience  and  kindly  remonstrance  will  generally  be  enough  to  bring  about  a 
<5hange.  Even  if  it  be  not  so  immediately,  surely,  as  a  mere  matter  of  economy,  it  is 
worth  keeping  in  good  order  plant  that  has  doubtless  been  erected  at  Pome  cost,  not  to 
mention  the  still  more  valuable  human  plant  whose  efficiency  is  involved.  At 
the  worst  the  dirty  workman — who  is  generally  an  incompetent  one  too — can  be 
<liscnissed. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  reports  upon  the  same  subject : — 

Special  rules  in  these  works  have  now  been  fairly  well  carried  out.  In  a  few  cases  the 
washing  appliances  needed  improvement  by  havin<^  fisce:!  washhand  basins  and  water  supply. 
I  hardly  consider  it  sufficient  to  have  a  portable  pail  which  may  be  anywhere  when  wanted, 
and  have  pressed  for  a  fixed  washhmd  basin  and  wa^er  supply.  Firms  have  fixed  these,  and 
supplied  soap  and  towels  in  mmy  cases  where  attention  was  drawn  to  the  necessity ,  but 
although  these  were  supplied  I  much  re^et  to  say  the  workers  do  not  use  them.  Cautions 
seem  to  be  of  little  avail,  they  are  operative  only  for  a  few  days,  after  which  you  return  and  find 
\  the  basins  neglected  ani  generUly  tilled  with  refuse.  Pressure  has  been  put  on  firms  to  be  firm 
on  the  f  rlfilment  of  the  men  washing  b^ifore  meals,  and  I  expect  in  the  future  to  be  able  to  report 
improvement.  Several  firms  in  the  district  now  supply  the  man  attending  the  crucible  with  a 
respir.itor  (covering  the  nose  and  mouth)  when  placing  tin,  zinc,  or  lead  into  the  crucible 
when  it  is  io  the  furnace ;  a  precaution  I  highly  commend,  and  has  been  accepted  by  several 
manufacturers  to  whom  I  have  spoken.  The  men  acknowledge  it  has  been  of  great  service, 
as  the  fumes  from  the  crucible,  when  mixing  the  metals,  get  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
occasioning  giddy  feelings  and  loss  of  appetite  in  spite  of  efficient  ventilation  overhead. 

Aerated  Water  Worka 

Another  indastiy  under  special  rules  separately  dealt  with  last  year  is  that  canried 
on  in  aerat<*d  water  works.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  difficulties  of  appliciition  tisea 
pointed  out  continue^  and  this  in  spite  of  the  energetic  steps  taken  in  some  districts  to 
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require  compliance  with  the  law.  The  operatives  cannot  be  got  to  invariably  view  the 
advantages  provided  for  them  in  the  same  light  as  the  framers  of  these  rules  have  done, 
and  the  employers,  having  provided  the  requisite  paraphernalia,  are  thenceforth  compara- 
tively helpless  as  to  its  use.  Even  H.M.  Inspectors  are  sometimes  loath  to  call  upon 
grown  men  to  enclose  their  heads  in  wire  cages  against  their  will,  contrivances  which  they 
declare  are  injurious  and  offensive  to  them,  or  to  wear  gauntlets  on  their  arms,  represented 
by  them  to  be  productive  of  rheumatism  and  allied  complaints.  Upon  this  point  Mr. 
Bellhouse  (Dublin),  who  has  been  exceptionally  active  in  endeavouring  to  have  the  rules 
enforced,  writes : — 

I  still  receive  a  good  many  complaints  from  workers  in  aerated  water  works  with  regard  to 
their  having  to  wear  face-guards  or  gauntlets.  The  face-guards  appear  to  be  specially  objected 
to,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  altogether  without  cause.  Long  periods  of  work,  during  which 
the  eye  is  being  constantly  used  through  a  veil  of  netting  with  a  very  close  mesh,  must,  I 
think,  be  very  trying  even  to  strong  eyes.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  solution  of  the 
difiQculty  might  be  found,  and  that  some  substitute  for  wire  netting  might  be  used  with  equal 
effect. 

Mr.  Robinson  {Glasgow)  : — 

In  aerated  water  works  the  cases  of  non-observance  found  were  chiefly  on  the  part  of  work- 
people neglecting  to  use  the  masks  and  face-guards  provided.  They  almost  invariably 
complained  that  they  were  hot,  caused  headaches,  and  affected  their  eyes.  How  far  this  is 
really  the  case  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  determine.  As  the  accidents  caused  by  bursting 
of  bottles  in  these  works  have  been  so  exceedingly  few  in  number  (only  two  or  three  in  the 
year),  and  so  very  slight,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  recommend  any  prosecutions  against 
workpeople  for  disregard  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  Lauder  {Junior  Inspector  in  the  same  district)  : — 

In  visiting  aerated  water  works,  I  find  that  the  employer  has  in  most  cases  provided  the 
necessary  masks  and  gauntlets,  but  he  seems  to  think  his  responsibility  ends  there.  Sometimes 
the  masks  will  lie  knocking  about  the  works  until  they  become  rusty  and  dirty,  and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  men  refuse  to  wear  such  an  article.  I  have  in  some  cases  found  that  the 
masks  provided  were  very  clumsy  and  heavy,  and  with  a  little  tact  have  persuaded  the 
employer  to  obtain  a  much  lighter  and  more  comfortable  article  and  to  paint  the  wire  gauze 
with  a  light  coat  of  green  paint,  to  keep  it  from  rusting  besides  proving  better  for  the  eyesight. 
I  have  then  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  masks  in  use  for  a  time,  but  soon  things  are 
18  bad  as  ever,  and  constant  warnings  are  of  no  avail  in  some  cases.  The  more  careful  amongst 
the  workers,  however,  seem  anxious  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  if  only  employers  would 
take  the  trouble  to  get  proper  masks,  &c.,  and  keep  them  in  good  order,  I  feel  sure  it  would 
have  a  very  good  effect  in  obtaining  compliance  with  the  special  rules  on  the  part  of  the 
workers. 

Mr.  ArbucJde  {South  West  of  Scotland)  : — 

This  industry  is  numerous  in  the  district,  but  none  of  the  works  are  very  extensive.. 
The  special  rules  are  in  nearly  every  case  affixed  and  employers  have  carried  them  out  in 
supplying  masks  and  gauntlets.  In  several  cases  I  had  to  caution  firms  for  the  class  of 
masks  and  gauntlets  supplied  to  workers,  especially  the  gauntlets.  I  had  more  reason  to 
complain,  as  these  were  only  ordinary  stockings,  and  not  such  as  to  resist  the  action  of 
bursting  bottles.  A  letter  generally  followed  my  caution  so  that  these  defects  were  usually 
remedied. 

I  had  to  take  one  case  against  an  employee  for  failure  to  fulfil  the  special  rules  after  he 
had  been  cautioned,  and,  getting  substantial  penalty,  the  case  was  of  great  benefit  in  procuring 
fulfilment  of  the  rules  by  employers  and  employees. 

I  have  observed  lately  a  growing  tendency  of  manufacturers  to  use  ordinary  one  pint  bottles 
.  for  mineral  waters.  They  are  not  bottled  at  such  great  pressure  as  in  the  usual  mineral  water 
bottle,  but  at  a  pressure  of  60  lbs.  to  70  lbs.,  still  a  very  large  number  of  them  get  broken  in  the 
fi]li]ig,  and  many  of  them  burst  in  the  handling,  or  when  in  cases  when  the  ordinary  mineral 
water  bottle  is  said  to  safest.  One  lad  had  his  eye  injured  when  labelling  these  bottles  in  cases. 
I  have  explained  to  manufocturers  the  great  danger  of  this  practice.  Usual  pint  brandy 
bottles  seem  to  be  preferred,  and  where  the  danger  may  cease  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  as  they  may 
be  bought  by  a  household  and  one  of  the  members  receive  a  serious  accident  quite  unaware  of  the 
danger  lurking  in  the  article.  This  I  see  has  been  extending  since  the  bottle  exchange  has 
been  in  force.  Some  manufacturers  say  it  is  because  they  cannot  get  delivery  of  their  orders 
for  new  bottles  from  the  glass  works,  but  I  fear  there  is  more  than  that,  as  the  small  retail 
mineral  water  firms  seem  most  guilty. 

Other  Inspectors  bear  like  testimony  on  the  general  question,  with  more  or  less 
variation  of  opinion  as  to  details. 
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SanitatiaiL 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  special  precautionary  measures  against  diseases 
of  special  occupations  are  the  ordinary  sanitary  rules  applicable  to  manufiicture  generally. 
It  is  perhaps  a  misfortune,  it  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  these  two  classes  of  places  should  be  in  different 
hands.  The  obvious  (even  the  legislative)  differences  between  a  fiewtory  and  workshop 
are  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable,  and  the  need  of  a  nealthy  environ- 
ment is  certainly  not  confined  to  either.  Further,  it  is  often  the  obscure  workshop — nay, 
is  it  not  indeed  generally  so  ? — that  is  most  in  need  of  sanitation,  in  the  interest  alike  of 
the  workers  there  and  of  the  community  at  large.  Of  course  there  are  some  local 
authorities  that  excellently  fulfil  their  part  in  procuring  this,  but  then  there  are  others 
that  do  not.  Also,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Factory  Inspector  no  doubt  to  supervise  to 
some  extent  their  action  as  to  such  workshops,  but  it  is  a  duty  of  some  difficulty  and  delicacy 
in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  not  always  quite  certain  how  far  his  power  extends,  nor  is 
it  always  quite  easy  to  exert  it  in  a  judicious  manner  even  when  clearly  desirable.  It 
may  be  resented,  or  it  may  be  warmly  welcomed.  The  dual  control  may  be  operative,  or 
the  reverse.  Mr.  Newlands,  writing  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  illustrates  some  of  these 
points  of  view,  relating  at  the  same  time  the  personal  efforts  he  has  himself  made  to 
improve  matters,  and  the  success  obtained  : — 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  chief  centres  in  this  district  seem,  on  the  whole,  fairly  satis- 
tory.  Daring  the  year  85  notices  were  sent  to  to  the  varions  local  anthorities.  Only  a  very 
small  percentage  dealt  i^ith  defaults  in  the  large  centres— the  principal  caose  of  complaint 
being  overcrowding,  &c.,  in  country  workshops.  Some  months  ago  I  visited  a  workshop 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  charming  scenery  and  far  removed  from  vitiations  of  atmos- 
phere due  to  the  proximity  of  large  towns.  I  found  six  men  and  three  boys  working  in  a 
room  which  had  only  cubic  space  for  3*6.  The  roofs  were  low  and  four  evil  smelling  lamps 
had  been  burning  for  hours.  I  certainly  never  met  with  such  a  bad  case  even  in  the  worst 
parts  of  Whitechapel  or  the  Jewish  quarters  in  Manchester. 

Taken  generally  the  country  towns  and  villages  are  in  a  most  insanitary  condition.  I  would 
quote  as  an  example,  but  by  no  means  an  exception,  the  town  of  Ullapool.  Here  we  have 
about  1,000  inhabitants.  There  are  at  the  outside  some  20  houses  fitted  with  water-closets,  but 
the  entire  sanitary  accommodation  for  the  whole  village,  men  and  women  alike,  consists 
of  an  ordinary  cast  iron  erection  provided  with  four  seats  kept  in  a  most  imsatisfactory 
condition. 

In  connection  with  certain  sanitary  authorities  I  regret  to  find  a  -decided  lack  of  unbiased 
administration.  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  an  admission  of  cognizance  of  certain 
defaults  in  workshops  belonging  to  either  the  provost  or  other  municipal  dignitary.  The 
admission  was  always  accompanied  by  some  explanation  showing  how  the  officials*  hands 
were  tied  in  such  cases. 

Despite  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  I  have  added  1,510  new  workshops  to  the  registers 
I  have  received  no  notice  from  any  local  authority  sxAch  as  is  called  fo^*  by  section  3,  sub- 
section 3  (1891). 

This  has  caused  me  to  go  into  the  work  done  by  the  local  authority  in  this  district  for  some 
time  back,  and  I  find  that  during  the  last  six  years  only  in  one  case  has  notification  been  sent 
as  required,  yet  during  that  time  the  workshops  on  the  registers  have  increased  from  2,240 
(December,  1895)  to  4,743  (December,  1900). 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  during  the  same  time  lists  of  workshops,  complete  to  date,  have 
been  supplied  to  the  various  local  authorities  on  three  separate  occasions. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  wrote  to  every  clerk  to  the  local  authorities  in  my  district — 86 
in  all — quoted  the  section  as  above,  and  pointed  out  this  entire  absence  of  notification  from 
them  and  asked  that  the  registers  kept  by  their  sanitary  inspectors  be  forwarded  to  this  office 
for  comparison  with  ours. 

The  replies  received  were,  as  a  rule,  fer  from  satisfactory.  Only  in  six  cases  were  registers 
kept  r  many  acknowledged  that  no  systematic  inspection  was  ever  attempted  ;  some  stated  that 
they  had  never  received  the  lists  from  this  office,  though  the  despatch  of  a  copy  of  their  own 
aclmowledgment  of  such  generally  resulted  in  the  lists  in  question  coming  to  light. 

Considerable  correspondence  has  therefore  arisen  on  this  point  between  me  and  them,  which, 
I  am  pleased  to  report,  has  resulted  in  a  much  more  sati^actory  relationship.  While  taking 
care  to  point  out  that  my  action  In  this  matter  was  hardly  strictly  offtcial  I  have  offered  every 
assistance,  of  which  the  following  action  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 
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From  various  rogiaters  procured  I  drew  up.  the  following— almost  a  copy  of  the  register  at 
present  in  use  in  those  districts  where  Dr.  Cameron,  of  Nairn,  is  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health:— 


No... 


(Regwtewd  Xo ) 


Date  of  visit.. 


Nature  of  btisixiefls 
OondttotBdby  


at... 


Remarks. 


Proprietor  of  premiseB 


Ck>nstniotion . 


Measaremente  , 

Gubio  oapaoity 

Number  employed :— Men Women '.. 

„  „  Male  Tonng  Persons  (under  18  years) Female  Young  Persons.. 

„  ,,  „     Children  (under  14  years)    „       Children    ,, 

,y       that  may  be  employed  during  ordinary  hours 

)i  „  ),        during  overtime 

Means  of  ventilation  

„        lighting    ....•, ; 

„       heating • • 


Walls. 


General  state  of  cleanliness 


Last  date  of  limewashing  or  painting,  &c.. 
Sanitary  arrangemente  :-^ 

Water  supply   

Drainage   '. 


Privy. 


Refuse  disposal.. 


This  form  I  have  submitted  when  asked  for  advice  as  to  that  which  the  register  should  take, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  such  registers  are  now  in  many  cases  in  course  of  preparation.  I 
hope  to  have  the  adoption  of  this  or  similar  ones  made  universal  in  this  district  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

I  have  also  arranged  that  the  register  be  sent  by  every  local  authority  to  this  office  in 
December  of  each  year  for  comparison,  &c.  This  course  I  considered  advisable  for  two  reasons  : 
(I)  The  very  valuable  information  that  will  thus  be  at  my  disposal  annually.  ^2)  Also  because 
no  matter  what  care  may  be  exercised  by  the  local  authority,  or  at  this  office,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  notification  might  be  overlooked.  An  annual  comparison  would  at  once 
rectify  such. 

The  lists  or  registers  that  have  already  been  submitted  show  the  necessity  of  such  action.  In 
one  case — a  county  district — the  local  authority  register  showed  some  80  workshops.  On 
going  over  my  registers  I  found  this  list  contained  18  workshops  not  on  my  register,  and  77  on 
my  register  not  on  those  of  the  local  authority. 

While  bringing  those  lists  or  registers  up  to  date  I  am  also  adding  to  them  those  workshops 
conducted  on  the  system  of  employing  "  men  only,*'  but  marking  them  as  such,  and  asking  the 
local  authority  to  pay  special  attention  to  these  places  as  likely  to  be  notified  to  me  during 
the  year  under  section  3,  sub^section  3,  of  the  1891  Act. 

Mr.  Kirkicood  {Inspector  in  the  North  of  Ireland)  has  the  following  : — 

In  regard  to  the  inspection  of  workshops  in  outlying  country  villages  or  !iowns,  a  very  large 
number  of  employees  board  with  their  employers,  and  it  is  rather  a  delicate  matter  for 
Inspectors  to  enter  these  houses  which  rarely  have  one  of  the  rooms  set  apart  as  a  workroom, 
and  where  after  hours  one  may  find  girls  working  who  state  that  the  millinery,  dresses,  or 
underclothing,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  for  their  employers,  but  for  themselves. 
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Mr.  Arhuckle  (South  West  of  Scotland)  : — 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  district  has  not  reached  the  desired  standard  of  inspection  of  work- 
shops by  the  Sanitary  Authorities.  In  some  places  it  is  done  well,  others  in  a  most  lukewarm 
planner,  and  again  in  others  not  at  all.  I  am  trying  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  sanitary 
authorities,  and  to  have  more  zeal  displayed  in  workshop  inspection.  In  one  large  town  this  is 
specially  necessary,  as  any  complaint  has  to  be  closely  pressed  before  action  is  taken,  but  I  hope 
before  another  year  to  be  able  to  say  an  improvement  in  this  centre  has  occurred  or  action 
will  be  necessary.  Meanwhile  the  recent  decision  in  Queen's  Bench  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  bringing  the  local  sanitary  authorities  to  realize  that  there  is  a  power  that  can  be 
wielded  when  they  fail  to  act. 

On  the  other  side,  gratifying  testimony  is  to  hand  of  the  effective  and  cordial 
co-operation  of  local  authorities  with  the  Factoiy  Inspectors  in  some  cases,  especially 
in  the  larger  industrial  centres.  What  is  unsatismctory  is  that  this  co-operation  should 
have  a  quasi-optional  character,  and  that  so  much  in  its  extent  and  quality  should  be  left 
indeterminate. 

Mr.  Arbuchle  (S.  W.  Scotland)  writes  : — 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Bakehouses. 

In  the  district  I  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  extensive  system  allowing  firms  to  have 
drain  openings  in  their  bakehouses  ;  even  new  premises  are  allowed  to  be  passed  by  the  local 
authorities  for  openings  in  bakehouses.  The  sanitary  inspectors  seem  to  think  that  trapping 
and  ventilation  pipe  will  suffice,  but  they  acknowledge  that  even  these  get  defective.  I  should 
gladly  see  any  drain  opening,  whether  trapped  and  ventilated,  entirely  cleared  out  of  bakehouses, 
so  that  no  grounds  of  suspicion  can  be  given  to  such  premises,  when  the  food  of  man  most 
easily  tainted  is  manipulated. 

Creameries. 

But  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  as  for  as  factories  themselves  are 
-concerned  are  in  exclusive  charge  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  throughout  the  past  year  in  applying  them  with  vigour.  So  far  as  the  larger 
classes  of  such  works  are  concerned  there  has  been  (with  perhaps  the  single  exception 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kirkwood)  little  difficulty,  but  at  least  in  two  instances  the 
op]x>site  of  this  has  been  the  case,  and  both  instances  are  principally  concerned  with 
Ireland. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  creameries  ;  fiwitories,  that  is,  where  butter  or  cream  are  manu- 
factured by  machinery  for  sale.  There  are  also  creameries  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  but 
in  nothing  like  the  proportion  they  exist  there.  In  the  following  report  contributed  by 
Mr.  Bellhouse  much  interesting  information  is  contained  as  to  the  general  condition  ot 
such  places  and  their  influence  on  the  adjacent  population,  to  which  I  may  add  that  other 
aspects  of  this  industry  have  engaged  his  anxious  attention  (and  mine)  within  the  same 
period.  As  to  those  other  aspects  it  is  believed  they  are  now  sub  judice — where  it  is 
proper  no  doubt  we  should  leave  them.  Our  own  opinions  on  the  matters  in  debate  have 
been  often  expressed  ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  particular  in  the  Chief  In»pector's  Reports 
for  1897  and  1899  ;  and  will  not  be  obtruded  now. 

Mr.  Bellhouse  says  : — 

There  has  been  some  check  this  year  to  the  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
creameries  in  the  country.  The  year  has  not,  however,  been  without  its  interests  in  this 
respect,  and  chief  amongst  them  I  may  refer  to  the  scares  caused  by  epidemics  of  fever,  which 
have  broken  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  creameries,  and  the  spread  of  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  distribution  of  the  skimmed  milk  from  the  creamery.  It  would  appear  that 
milk  is  known  to  have  been  sent  in  from  farms  where  there  have  been  cases  of  fever,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  this  infected  milk  in  passing  through  the  creamery  has  caused  the  disease 
to  spread  through  the  district.  It  seems  a  fair  assumption  to  make,  and  at  once  brings  forward 
a  grave  question  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  The  Factory  Acts  forbid  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  in  any  place  in  which  there  is  scarlet  fever  or  small-pox ;  ought  they 
not  equally  to  make  it  an  offence  for  a  farmer  in  whose  house  there  is  mfectious  disease  to 
3upply  milk  to  a  creamery  ?  I  readily  grant  that  the  managers  and  proprietors  of  creameries 
are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  greatest  care  and  watchfulness  on  this  point, 
as  is  only  natural,  if  only  for  their  own  interests  ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  there  is  not 
always  this  feeling.  The  creamery  is  their  only  market,  and  they  are  ignorant  of  the  grave 
danger  to  the  public  health  that  they  may  cause.  An  instance  of  this  was  brought  to 
my  notice  only  the  other  day,  when  I  was  told  how  a  milk  supplier  came  down  to  interview 
the  manager  of  a  creamery,  and  expressed  himself  in  very  strong  terms  because  his  milk  had 
been  refused  owing  to  a  case  of  fever  at  his  farm,  considering  that  he  had  been  very  badly 
used  in  being  treated  thus,  after  sending  his  milk  regularly  to  the  creamery  for  the  previous 
four  years.  There  is  further  the  danger  of  spreading  disease  in  a  similar  manner  amongst 
cattle,  but  this  is  perhaps  a  question  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  rather  than  for  the  Factory 
Department. 
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Ftotenrizatioii  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  saf^uard  in  both  cases.  In  some  countries 
notably  in  Denmark,  it  has  been  inade  compulsory.  Here,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  append  a  copy  of  a  circular  that  has  been  issued  by  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  to  all  co-operative  creameries  which  have  been  started 
under  their  auspices.  It  appears  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  shows  what  importance  is  attached 
to  this  subject  by  the  society  : — 

CREAMERIES  AND  INFECTIODS  DISEASES. 
Dbab  Sir, — The  question  of  the  alleged  spread  of  infectious  disease  through  the  mediun> 
of  separated  milk  from  creameries  has  recently  been  engaging  much  attention  in  the  Pres& 
and  elsewhere,  and  I  am  directed  by  my  committee  to  suggest  to  your  society  the  propriety 
of  taking  certain  steps  which,  it  is  believed,  will  afford  your  creamery  ample  protection 
against  any  such  allegation  being  made  against  it. 

In  those  cases  where  enteric  fever  has  broken  out  among  the  suppliers  of  milk  it  has* 
been  assumed  that  the  outbreak  originated  in  the  use  of  separated  milk,  and  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  disease  has  been  spread  through  creameries  receiving  milk  from  houses- 
where  cases  of  fever  exist,  and  subsequently  returning  the  separated  milk  without  being^ 
pasteurized  to  all  the  creamery's  suppliers.  Unquestionably  separated  milk  is  a  most 
favourable  medium  for  conveying  germs  of  infectious  diseases,  and  it  is  most  desirable 
that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  by  creameries  to  prevent  any  such  occurrence,  or, 
where  fever  has  broken  out,  to  prevent  its  being  spread.  The  following  suggestions  are,, 
therefore,  made  for  the  guidance  and  information  of  your  committee  : — 

(1.)  As  soon  as  any  case  of  infectious  disease  occurs  among  the  suppliers  of  your 
dairy,  the  milk  from  that  supplier's  farm  should  be  immediately  refused. 

(2.)  The  medical  officer  of  the  district  should  be  notified  of  the  case  without  delay. 

(3.)  The  separated  milk  should  be  pasteurised  before  being  retamed  to  the  suppliers, 
the  vessels  in  which  it  is  returned  being  previously  thoroughly  scalded  by  a 
steam  jet.  (Full  particulars  regarding  pasteurisation  will  be  found  in  the 
accompanying  ciicular,  which  was  issued  on  15th  March,  1899,  and  in  the 
enclosed  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject.) 

(4.)  The  milk  suppliers  should  be  at  once  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  enclosed 
instructions,  and  should  be  warned  that  unless  these  instructions  are  carefully 
carried  out,  their  milk  will  be  liable  to  be  rejected. 

(5.)  The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  should  be  enforced,  both  in  the  diary  itself  and 
in  its  utensils,  and  also  in  ite  surroundings.  The  drainage  should  be 
particularly  looked  after,  and  the  drains  regularly  flushed  ;  all  tiie  vessels  and 
utensils  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  boiling  water.  If  these 
precautions  are  taken  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  danger  to  the 
public  health  need  be  anticipated  from  the  use  of  separated  milk. 

With  regard  to  the  pasteurising,  the  I.A.O.S.  is  prepared  to  supply  to  any  affiliated  society 
which  has  not  as  yet  erected  pasteurising  plant,  a  specification  of  the  necessary  machinery,, 
and  to  send  its  expert  to  visit  the  creamery  and  advise  how  best  the  plant  may  be  erected. 

Quite  apart  from  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  public  health,  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  the  introduction  of  pasteurization  into  creameries  enables  them  to  produce 
butter  of  more  uniform,  as  well  as  of  better,  quality,  particularly  during  the  winter 
months,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  process  frees  the  cream  from  any  unpleasant  taste  of 
fodder,  and  also  enables  the  creamery  to  use  ''pure  cultures**  for  ripening  the  cream 
previous  to  churning.  In  Denmark,  pasteurisation  is  compulsory,  and  in  that  country 
also  the  use  of  preservatives  (which  is  thus  rendered  unnecessary  owing  to  the  improved 
keeping  qualities  of  the  butter  made  from  pasteurized  cream),  is  prohibited  by  law. 

In  nearly  all  the  new  creameries  very  little  expense  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  install 
a  complete  pasteurising  plant,  but  in  those  which  have  been  established  for  some  time  it 
may  be  necessary  to  put  in  new  boilers  of  larger  capacity,  as  well  as  the  actual  pasteurising^ 
machinery  itself.  Though  this  will  entail  considerable  expense,  it  will  be  trifling  in 
comparison  to  the  losses  which  would  be  sustained  through  the  closing  of  the  creamery  by 
an  order  of  the  local  authority,  which  is  a  danger  that  can  only  be  averted  by  the  adoption 
of  the  pasteurising  process.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  in  districts  where  creameries  are 
so  equipped  that  calves  thrive  much  better  on  milk  which  has  been  pasteurised, 
particularly  if  it  has  been  subsequently  cooled  to  60  deg.  F.,  than  where  they  have  been 
fed  on  unpasteurised  separated  milk. 

You  are  requested  to  bring  this  circular  under  the  notice  of  your  committee  at  its  next 
meeting,  and  to  advise  me  as  early  as  possible  what  action  it  is  proposed  to  take  in  the 
matter. — Yours  faithfully, 

R.  A.  Anderson,  Secretary, 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 
22  Lincoln-place,  January  15th,  1901. 

Mr.  Bellhcmse  adds : — 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  principle  of  co-operation,  which  have  been  so  successful 
in  the  dairying  industry,  will  be  extended.  It  is  proposed  to  try  to  apply  it  in  the  first 
instance  to  flax,  and  a  meeting  was  recently  held  in  Ballina,  Co.  Mayo,  with  the  object  of 
starting  a  society  and  erecting  a  scntch  mill  there,  on  the  most  modern  system.  It  has  been 
proved,  I  understand,  that  the  land  is  very  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  crop  may  be  grown  successfully  and  profitably. 
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;  .      Scutch  Mills. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  report  introduces  the  second  industry  not  at  present 
under  special  rules  of  which  it  seems  desirable  to  treat  here  separately  in  respect  of 
sanitation.  It  was  dealt  with  at  some  length  last  year,  the  particular  evil  to  be  combatted, 
namely  the  inhalation  of  injurious  dust,  receiving  full  attention  at  that  time,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the  business  coming  in  for  their  share  of 
comment.  The  same  line  has  been  taken  this  year  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Snape,  H.M. 
Inspector  for  the  whole  of  the  Ulster  district  (in  which  it  is  almost  exclusively  contained), 
and  in  the  joint  one  of  Messrs.  Kirkwood  and  Young,  who  have  been  assisting  him  there 
throughout  the  scutching  season.  Under  these  conditions,  and  as  I  have  little  new  to 
contribute  on  the  subject  myself,  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  what  they  say,  as 
under.  I  would  me?ely  add  that  compliance  with  the  law  continues  to  be  pressed  on 
employers  in  this  industry  patiently  and  unremittingly,  but  that  no  prosecutions  have 
been  instituted  this  year.  It  is  believed  by  Mr.  Snape  that  a  persistent  continuance  in 
thi&  course  will  be  successful  in  the  end,  while  a  minimum  of  hardship  will  be  inflicted  on 
employers  and  employed.  I  hope  so  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  good  deal  yet 
remains  to  be  done.     He  writes  : — 

I  beg  to  report  that  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been  taken  up  in  check  visits  being  paid  to 
scutch  mills  to  see  if  fans  have  been  erected  in  the  same,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  fans  are 
now  being  gradually  put  up.  In  two  cases  I  took  the  preliminary  steps  towards  prosecution,  but 
at  the  last  moment,  after  being  visited  again,  the  occupiers  promised  to  erect  the  fans  and  I  think 
have  now  done  so.  As  I  have  frequently  stated  before,  it  is  most  difficult  to  induce  them  to  do 
it.  They  temporise  or  refuse  at  first,  pleading  poverty,  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  to  work  if  fans  are  erected,  and  a  thorough  disbelief  in  the  utility  of  them  themselves. 
Of  those  already  at  work  that  I  have  seen,  a  few,  in  my  opinion^  are  doing  well,  and  others  are 
not  removing  the  dust  as  they  should  owing  to  faulty  construction  of  fan,  its  being 
unscientifically  erected,  <&c.,  &c.  I  am  able  to  state  that  a  fan  has  been  erected  at 
Dromara,  Co.  Down,  Co-operative  Scutch  Mill,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  fan  of 
the  future  for  scutch  mills^  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  beyond  existing  prejudice 
(which  is  so  difficult  to  realise  to  anyone  who  does  not  live  in  this  country)  in  erecting 
these.  The  scutch  mills,  as  far  as  the  removal  of  dust  is  concerned,  would  be  equal 
then  to  those  in  Belgium.  There  is  a  great  superiority  in  these  fans,  because  they  are  fixed  on 
the  main  shaft  and  are  bound  to  be  in  motion  as  long  as  the  mill  is,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  stopped  and  put  in  motion  at  the  will  of  any  of  the  workers  as  is  at  present  the  case.  I 
herewith  beg  to  enclose  a  drawing  of  the  aforesaid,  with  an  explanatory  note  appended.  For 
these  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Barbour  of  Messrs.  Barbour  &  Co.,  Flax  Spinners,  Lisbum, 
Co.  Antrim.  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  state  that  Mr.  Frank  Barbour  had  the  fen  made 
at  Courtrai,  Belgium,  and  there  should  be  no  earthly  reason  why  all  scutch  millers  should 
not  erect  them,  as  they  can  be  made  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  castings)  by  an 
ordinary  village  carpenter  at  a  cost  of  not  more  (including  the  wooden  shaft  through  the 
roof)  than  £3  10.^.  to  £4  per  fan.  One  will  be  required  to  be  put  up  between  every  second 
and  third  stock,  thus  a  four-stock  mill  will  require  two  fans  and  a  six-stock  mill  three  fans, 
and  so  on. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Barbour  and  the  drawing  alludcjd  to  by  Mr.  Snape  are  enclosed 
herewith  : — 

15th  January,  1901. 
Dbar  Mr.  Snapb, 

I  AM  sending  you  by  post  to-night  drawing  of  the  ventilators  for  scutch  mills. 
The  following  is  a  deiscription  of  them,  and  if  you  think  the  description  is  not  full  enouf^h, 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  a  more  detailed  one  : — 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  side  and  end  elevations  of  the  apparatus  complete. 
Figs.  3  and  4  show  side  and  cross  sections,  with  one  half  of  casing  removed. 

The  ventilator  consists  of  a  malleable  iron  spider  A.  to  the  arms  of  whi<;h  are  bolted  the 
wooden  blades  6.  This  spider  is  bolted  to  and  revolves  with  the  scutching  handle  shaft  E., 
and  is  located  between  the  scutching  handles.  Encircling  the  shaft  E.,  but  not  attached 
thereto,  are  the  two  wooden  plates  F.  which  form  part  of  the  casing  for  the  ventilator,  the 

other  faces  G.  being  closed  with  sheet  iron.    The  spider  A.  revolves  within  this  casing. 

# 

The  inlets  to  the  ventilator  are  through  the  two  holes  H.  at  centre  of  casing  F.,  and  the 
outlet  through  the  pipe  I.  This  pipe  is  carried  to  the  outside  of  the  building  to  be 
ventilated.    The  direction  of  rotation  of  the  ventilator  is  indicated  by  the  arrows  J. 

It  is  necessary  to  enclose  the  backs  of  the  scutching  handles  so  as  to  ensure  the 
ventilator  drawing  its  supply  of  air  and  pouse  from  the  front  of  the  handles  and  away 
from  the  operative. 

Yours  sincerely,  , 

Frank  Barbour. 
•G.  B.  Snape,  Es(|., 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  Belfast. 
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Messrs.  Kirkwood  and  Young  write  : — 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Home  OflSce,  we  have  made  a  strong  effort  ta 
'  deal  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  ventilation  of  scntch  mills  by  means  of  mechanical 
ferns. 

'  This  has  been  a  vexed  question  in  this  district  for  some  years  past,  and  it  is  one  which^ 
owing  to  the  intermittent  nature  and  general  decadence  of  this  trade,  has  been  very  difficult  to- 
deal  with.  We  have  here  to  meet  with  a  class  of  occupiers  who  are  not  as  a  rule  blessed  with 
an  excess  of  wealth,  and  with  a  class  of  workmen  who  are  ign(M:Bnt,  prejudiced,  and  very 
frequently  insolent.  In  many  cases  coming  within  our*  experience  the  occupier  has  been 
willing  to  erect  a  fan  in  his  mill,  but  has  been  told  by  his  workmen  that  they  will  refuse  to 
work  if  he  does  so,  as  they  consider  there  is  quite  enough  ventilation,  especially  in  stormy 
weather.  In  the  present  condition  of  Irish  labour  the  workmen  are  quite  in  a  position  to  take 
this  attitude,  as  their  number  is  less  than  the  demand.  The  calling  up  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
and  of  the  Militia  for  the  South  African  War  has  further  reduced  the  available!  supply.  In 
many  of  the  mills,  where  &ns  have  been  erected  at  considerable  cost,  the  men  do  not  use  them, 
stating  that  they  cause  an  unpleasant  draught  and  ar&  very  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Most  of 
the  scutch  mills  are  far  from  any  populous  centre,  many  are  neither  wind  nor  water  proof,  and  of 
such  a  broken  down  character  that  the  expense  of  a  faix  seems  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  mill,  and  it  comes  to  be  a  question  with  tjie  occupier  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  close  the  mill  entirely.  In  many  instances  the  occupier  is  only  a  yearly  tenant  paying 
a  certain  rent  for  the  use  of  mill  and  machinery.  In  these  cases,  unless  the  owner  agrees  to 
erect  a  fan  it  is  most  difficult  to  compel  him.  The  fans  which  have  been  erected  are  those  of 
the  regular  fan  makers,  or  of  ones  similar  in  design  manufactured  by  local  engineers.  They 
have  not,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Where  the  men  are  not  careful  to  clean  them  at  regular  intervals,  and  this  they  are  seldom 
willing  to  do,  the  fan  gets  clogged  up  with  tow,  and  then  the  belt  breaks  ;  there  is  also  some 
danger  of  the  fan  bearings  heating  to  such  a  degree  as  to  set  the  mill  on  fire.  Where,  however, 
these  fans  are  carefully  erected  and  tended  they  seldom  fail  to  materially  assist  th^  ventilation 
of  the  mill.  Our  attention  has  only  recently  been  directed  to  an  installation  of  fans  erected  in 
a  mill  occupied  by  the  Dromara  Co-operative  Flax  Association  in  Co.  Down.  The  fans  there 
are  on  the  Belgian  principle,  and  the  mill  is  certainly  the  best  ventilated  we  have  yet  entered. 
The  fans  are  extremely  simple  and  could  easily  be  made  and  fitted  up  by  any.  intelligent 
country  smith.  They  are  similar  to  the  fans  used  in  a  com  threshing  mill.  The  blades  are 
bolted  direct  to  the  **  handle  "  shaft  (which  carries  the  scutching  blades),  are  enclosed  in  a 
circular  casing  with  an  outlet  through  the  roof.  The  action  is  similar  to  that  of  a  centrifugal 
pump  used  for  pumping  water.  Since  the  fan  is  fixed  directly  on  the*  shaft  there  are  neither 
bolts  nor  bearings  to  cause  breakdown  or  danger  from  fire.  We  are  informed  that  to  be 
efficient  it  requires  one  fan  to  be  fitted  between  every  two  "stocks"  or  set  of  scutching^ 
blades. 

.   EmployTnent 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  last  Report  the  raising  of  the  age  for  half  time 
employment  has  been  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  good  result  of  this  measm^ 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but  even  vnthout  it  this  system,  antiquated  now  but  most 
valuable  in  its  day,  was  rapidly  declining  in  use.  In  Ireland  there  is  little  or  no  half 
time  employment  now  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  province  of  Ulster  ;  in  Scotland  it  is 
practically  confined  to  the  Dundee  district.  Even  in  these,  its  last  strongholds  so  fer  as  this 
Division  is  concerned,  a  natural  decay  has  overtaken  it,  which  subsequent  events  have  but 
accentuated.  The  continual  improvement  in  automatic  machinery  is  one  cause  of  this 
decay,  but  also  education,  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion  must  be  held  to  count  for 
something.  In  Scotland  at  all  events  it  is  now  only  among  a  very  inferior  class  of 
operatives  as  a  rule  that  it  is  looked  upon  with  approval,  and  the  resulting  consequences, 
as  described  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Wilson,  are  certainly  not  of  a  kind  to  recommend  it 
to  any  other  class.  In  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  report  on  the  whole  matter 
this  gentleman  says  : — 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  children  in  the  district  are  employed  in  Dundee  itself,  the 
number  engaged  outside  being  relatively  small.  I  append  a  table  showing  the  substantial  and 
steady  decline  in  the  numbers  of  children  working  in  Dundee  during  the  five  years  I  have  been 
in  the  district ; — 

In  1896  there  were  2,793  children. 

,,1897      „       „     2,617        „ 

,,1898      „        „     2,437        „ 

,,1899      „        „     2,135        „ 

,,1900      „        „     1,824        „ 

,    ;If  this  reduction  continues  for  a  few  years  more  child  labour  in  the  staple  industry  will 

become  a  thing  of  the  past.    As  you  are  aware,  I  have  remarked  year  by  year  upon  the  poor 

_         physique  of  the  typical  Dundee  half-timer,  and  suggested  certain  causes  for  this  unfortunate 
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condition  of  affairs.  Many  of  these  children  are  bom  and  brought  up  in  single  and  double 
roomed  houses,  or  in  large  tenements,  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  almost  as  unnatural  and 
injurious  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Overcrowding  often  exists,  in  conjunction  with  general 
aqualor,  and  intemperance  on  the  part  of  one  or  both  pai*ents.  Injudicious  and  unsuitable 
feeding  during  the  susceptible  period  of  infancy,  exposure  to  inclemt^nt  weather,  and  general 
neglect  appear  to  be  largely  the  clause  of  infantile  deaths,  as  the  children  who  survive  seem  to 
suffer  more  or  less  from  weak  constitutions  throughoat  life.  The  latter  class  are  often  very 
short  and  far  below  the  normal  standard  in  weight.  Undoubtedly  factory  life,  although  not 
specially  injurious  to  workers  who  have  naturally  strong  constitutions  or  who  commence 
labour  after  having  reached  xnaturity,  nevertheless  neither  fosters  growth  nor  development,  and 
has  a  distinctly  harmful  effect  on  imdersized  or  badly  nourished  young  persons.  Thus  I  have 
frequently  conversed  with  full  grown  men  of  20  years  and  upwwxis  who  do  not  stand  more 
than  five  feet  or  five  feet  one  inch  in  height  and  who  scale  less  than  nine  stone.  These  men 
have  not  the  physical  strength  for  heavy  manual  labour,  or  indeed  any  task  which  demands 

Srolonged  effort,  but  must  accept  unskilled  labourers*  wages  in  mills  or  ketones  all  their  lives, 
uch  wages  are  usually  very  small  and  quite  inadequate  to  support  a  wife  and  family.  The 
degeneracy  exhibited  in  males  is  similarly  remarked  in  females,  but  in  a  slightly  lesser  degree. 
The  present  race  of  mill  workers  in  Dundee  are  the  decendants  of  generations  of  operatives, 
there  being  little  intermarriage  in  this  class  with  persons  of  rural  origin.  The  operatives  in 
the  surrounding  towns  of  Forfar,  Arbroath,  and  Brechin  are  taller  and  more  robust  looking 
than  their  colleagues  in  Dundee. 


Heights  and  Weights  of  Dundee  Children. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year  I  measured  169  boys  and  girls,  and  weighed  them,  with  a  view 
to  discovering  the  exact  amount  of  degeneracy  as  compared  with  the  recognised  normal  for 
children  of  the  ages  specified.  The  heights  were  measured  in  stockings,  and  the  weights 
include  ordinary  winter  clothing.  The  children  and  young  persons  were  exclusively  employed 
in  jute  mills  in  the  heart  of  Dundee,  and  were  taken  indiscriminately,  so  as  to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  a  fair  average. 

The  following  are  the  results,  two  tables  being  ranged  alongside  for  comparison,  selected 
from  "  Treves  Physical  Education  *'  and  (Holts)  treatise  (American  authority)  on  "  Diseases  of 
Infancy  and  Children."  Assuming  that  the  figures  given  by  these  to  be  approximately  normal, 
the  Dundee  child^n  will  be  remarked  as  decidedly  deficient  in  both  height  and  weight,  indeed 
the  contrast  is  remarkable. 

Boys, 


Dundee. 

Tbeves. 

Holt. 

Age. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height 

Weight. 

Height 

Weight 

11-12  years 

Ft.  ins. 
4      2 

Lbe. 
62-8 

Ft  infl. 
4      5i 

Lbs. 
72 

Ft  inB. 

Lbik 
72-4 

i^is    »    

4      4f 

68-5 

4      6} 

76-7 

— 

77-8 

13  U     „     

4      6i 

68-9 

•4       8} 

82-6 

— 

88-3 

14-16     „     

4      6 

70  6 

4     11 

72 

— 

99*S 

GiBLS. 


Dundee. 

Tbsveb. 

Holt  . 

Age. 

Height 

Weight 

Height 

Weight 

Height 

Weight 

11-12  years 

Ft  ins. 
4      3i 

Lbs. 
63 

Ft.  ins. 
4      5 

Lbs. 
681 

Ft  ins. 

Lbs. 
70-3 

12-13     „      

4      6 

as 

4      7i 

76-4 

— 

81-4 

13-14     „      

4      6| 

76 

4      9i 

87-2 

— 

91-2 

14-16     „      

4      71 

77-5 

4     111 

96-1 

— 

100-3 
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The  following  figures  are  interesting  as  showing  the  better  physique  of  children  engaged  in 
flax  milk  in  a  small  county  town  (Brechin). 

Average  of  28  boys. 

„         25  girls. 


BOTB. 

GIBIA 

Age. 

Height. 

Weight 

Age. 

Height. 

Weight. 

11-12  yenTB 

Ft.  ins. 
4      64 

Lbs. 
76  8 

11-12  years    ... 

... 

Ft.  ins. 
4      4f 

LbB. 

71-8 

1«  13     „       

4      7 

77-1 

12-13     „       ... 

... 

4       7 

78-6 

13-14     , 

4      il 

81-0 

13-14     „       .. 

... 

4      84 

84-0 

The  smallest  boy  I  found  (in  Dundee)  stood  4  feet  high,  and  weighed  3  stones  13  lbs.  This 
little  lad  was  12  years  and  9  months  old. 

The  smallest  girl  weighed  3  stones  14  lbs.,  was  4  feet  high,  and  11  years  4  months  old» 

I  would  hardly  be  credited  that  children  of  these  diminutive  dimensions  were  earning  theii 
bread  by  laborious  work. 

Among  such  a  class  as  is  here  described  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  best  statutory 
intentions  are  not  always  productive  of  the  expected  fruits,  or  at  all  events  not 
immediately.  Thus  the  raising  of  the  age  for  work  in  Dundee  has  not  resulted  so 
far  in  unmixed  good,  but  has  even  brought  with  it  a  coincident  evil,  or  at  the  least 
exaggerated  one  evil  already  existent  there.  This  is  the  evil  of  personation,  the  taking 
on  by  children  the  personality  of  other  children,  with  a  view  to  defrauding  the  regulations 
as  to  age  and  obtaining  employment  nevertheless.  Mr.  Wilson  describes  the  nature  of 
this  offence  in  full,  adducing  practical  instances  of  it,  and  contributing  some  vivid  touches 
of  his  own. 

Much  trouble  has  been  occasioned  during  the  past  year,  by  persistent  personation, 
notwithstanding  a  considerable  number  of  prosecutions.  Within  a  few  hours,  on  two 
consecutive  days,  I  discovered  15  children  working  under  falsQ  names  in  jute  spinning  mills  in 
Dundee.  Prosecutions  were  instituted  in  twelve  instances,  convictions  following  in  eleven 
cases,  the  twelth  being  held  ^'  not  proven  "  as  the  father,  through  absence  from  home,  pleaded 
ignorance  of  the  offence,  throwing  the  blame  on  his  wife,  the  child's  mother.  As  a  general 
rule  there  is  great  poverty  or  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  parents  before  the  expedient  of 
personation  is  resorted  to.  Some  of  the  cases  on  investigation  revealed  an  almost  incredible 
state  of  affairs.  A  deserted  wife  with  five  young  children  was  found  living  in  a  single  roomed 
house,  possessing  scarcely  any  furniture  except  a  dirty  bed  covered  with  rags,  two  broken 
chairs,  a  few  cups  and  saucers,  a  teapot,  a  frying-pan,  and  two  or  three  cheap  ornaments. 
The  house  was  dirty  beyond  description,  and  to  add  to  the  discomfort,  a  pail  containing 
evacuations  (the  only  sanitary  accommodation  the  family  possessed)  stood  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  This  woman,  when  in  health,  supported  the  family  by  working  herself,  but  being  ill, 
sent  the  eldest  daughter,  a  child  of  12,  to  procure  employment  with  a  friend's  birth  certificate, 
and  thus  a  full  timer's  wage  of  98.  per  week  was  obtained. 

To  instance  another  and  rather  interesting  case.    About  three  years  ago,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  School   Board  Officer,  I  discovered  a  little  girl  of    Irish  extraction  named  Catherine 
Donnachy,  working  in  a  spinning  mill  as  a  full  timer  or  young  person,  wnen  she  actually  was 
10  years  of  age.    Within  six  months  I  again  found  her  in  two  other  factories,  with  a  different 
name  on  each  occasion.    Proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  father,  but  he  disappeared 
and  the  mother  being  too  ill  to  attend  court  I  stayed  procedure  for  the  time  being.    Up  to  last 
November  I  completely  lost  sight  of  the  family,  but  in  that  month  I  recognised  the  child  in 
another  factory,  although  by  this  time  she  was  13  years  of  age.    In  questioning  her  as  to  her 
identity  she    absolutely  denied  any  knowledge  of  such  a  person  as  Catherine    Donnachy. 
Having  not  seen  her  for  about  two  years,  and  as  in  the  interval  she  had  grown  a  little,  I 
thought  possibly  a  mistake  had  been  made«  but  on  examining    the   birth  certificate  she 
produced,  I  noticed  that  the  mother's  maiden  name  of  the  young  person  referred  to  in  the 
certificate  was  Donnachy.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  documents  belonged  to  a  cousin.    This 
confirmed  my  suspicions  at  once,  and  on  confronting  her  with  the  certificate,  she  confessed 
everything.    On  her  own  admission  this  child  commenced  labour  at  the  age  of  nine  years  and 
three  months^  and  until  I  saw  her  last  worked  in  six  different  factories.    From  the  wages 
earned  during  these  years  the  parents  must  have  received  at  least  60/.,  and  that,  of  course, 
illegally.    I  determined  to  see  the  parents,  and,  although  given  an  incorrect  address,  after  much 
trouble,  and  enquiring  at  numerous  pawnshops,  the  mother  was  discovered.    She  was  living  in 
a  wretched  tenement,  the  room  being  destitute  of  almost  every  necessary.    The  woman,  a 
helpless  drunkard,  had  pawned  her  childrens'  boots  and  stockings  as  well  as  her  own,  and 
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was  sitting,  half  clad,  with  an  infant  of  three  months  old  (evidently  wasting)  on  her  lap.  A 
boy  of  six,  also  in  the  room,  was  so  rickety  in  the  legs,  as  to  be  qnite  a  dwarf.  The  mother 
admitted  her  intemperate  habits,  and  indeed  it  was  evident  that  the  bnlk  of  the  little 
daughter's  earnings  lutd  been  swallowed  up  in  rum,  the  drink  of  this  class.  It  transpired  that 
during  the  period  I  lost  sight  of  the  child,  she  was  working  in  a  mill  employing  upwards  of 
4,000  persons,  a  works  in  which  to  identify  onp  particular  individual  would  be  difficult. 
Catherine,  the  child  referred  to,  in  spite  of  hardships  and  a  bad  environment,  appeared  ta 
have  a  wonderfully  good  disposition.  She  had  not  passed  Standard  I,  and  consequently 
-  could  neither  read  nor  write.  I  have  taken  steps  to  procure  the  help  of  the  School 
Board,  and  the  Society  for  ^e  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  in  the  interests  of  thia 
family. 

I  would  hope  that  the  case  cited  is  an  unique  one  in  every  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
illustrates  how  a  determined  and  dissolute  parent  can  defy  the  provisions  of  several  Acts  of 
Parliament,  Factory  and  Educational. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  remedy  for  this  persistent  personation  in  Dundee* 
Prosecuting  the  parents  is  not  entirely  successful,  as  the  fines  inflicted  can  generally  be 
recovered  in  a  few  weeks,  by  sending  the  child  back  to  work,  and  deducting  the  amount  from 
the  relatively  high  wages  earned.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  in  a  town  where  there  is  so 
much  destitution  and  often  ill-health  among  the  poor,  opportunities  of  a  family  securing  9«. 
or  10«.  per  week  by  utilising  the  services  of  a  child  form  a  powerful  temptation. 

Again,  unskilled  indoor  labourers  make  very  poor  wages,  indeed  a  smart  boy  of  13  will  earn 
at  times  almost  the  same  amount  as  his  father,  and  thus  there  is  a  regrettable  tendency  on  the 
part  of  parents,  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  earnings  of  the  family.  Although  during  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  rise  in  the  wages  of  juvenile  workers  in  the  textile 
trades  no  corresponding  increase  has  been  vouchsafed  to  adults. 

The  high  wage  for  youthful  workers,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  ease  by  which  illegal 
employment  can  be  secured  in  many  different  establishments,  must,  I  fear,  Ije  considered  the 
prime  cause  of  personation. 

Overtime. 

The  modification  of  the  ordinary  hours  of  employment  in  the  direction  of  overtime 
working  forms  a  subject  of  controversy  on  which  some  division  of  opinion  still  exists. 
Originally,  as  successive  industries  were  brought  under  the  control  of  factory  legislation, 
an  allowance  of  this  kind  was  necessary,  or  at  least  excusable,  that  their  transference  from 
H  condition  of  freedom  to  one  of  regulated  control  should  not  be  too  harsh,  sudden,  and 
revolutionary.  But  with  the  lapse  of  time  this  excuse  necessarily  parted  with  much  of 
its  validity,  while  in  the  meanwhile  other  ameliorations  in  the  lot  of  the  operative 
population  proceeded  with  rapid  strides.  It  became  necessary — or  appeared  to  do  so — to- 
invent  other  reasons  for  extending  the  normal  working  day  in  particular  instances,  and 
with  this  view  certain  categories  were  devised,  the  so-called  Season  Trades,  having 
exceptional  advantages  over  others.  It  needs  but  to  look  at  these  categories  to  see  to 
what  strange  issues  this  policy  led,  but  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  requisite 
to  realise  now  utterly  indefensible,  and  even  ludicrous,  were  some  of  the  pleas  upon 
which  a  claim  to  be  included  within  one  or  other  of  them  was  based.  A  great  reform 
was  accomplished  when  under  the  Act  of  1895  young  persons  were  in  most  instances 
forbidden  from  working  overtime  at  all,  and  this,  conioined  with  the  shortening  of  the- 
annual  overtime  allowances  for  women  (Sec.  14),  and  the  provisions  of  Sec.  13  of  the  Act 
of  1883,  seemed  in  a  fair  way  towards  abolishing  those  excrescences  of  later  factory 
legislation  and  restoring  the  principle  which  properly  underlies  it,  namely  the  normal 
working  day.  Unfortunately,  as  it  seems  to  me,  opportunities  were  given  under  Section 
39  (1895)  for  evading  the  wholesome  trend  of  events  thus  sketched.  What  was  given 
with  one  hand  was  withdrawn  with  the  other  ;  and  a  controver  sy  almost  closed,  or  which 
showed  signs  of  dying  of  pure  inanition,  was  revived.  Several  of  the  Inspectors  allude 
to  this  subject,  and  almost  universally  their  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  total  abolition  of 
overwork  as  now  practised  and  understood.  It  is  notorious  that  the  great  weight  of 
opinion  among  employers  is  thrown  into  the  same  scale,  their  only  stipulation  being  that 
the  incidence  of  the  law  should  be  equal.  Whether  so  comprehensive  a  reform  as  this  i& 
possible  now  without  even  still  a  little  inconvenience  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  am 
quite  confident  that  a  further  approximation  to  it  is  clearly  feasible  and  would  be 
eventually  welcomed  all  round. 

The  following  from  Mr.  Rohinson   {H.M  Inspector  for  Glasgow  and  the  adjoining 
district)  may  l>e  quoted  on  this  head  : — 

I  have  often  reported  before  that,  in  my  opinion,  ordinary  overtime  for  women  under  sec.  53 
might  be  entirely  abolished,  and  the  following  incident  riither  tends  to  support  this  view  :   The 
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occupier  of  a  very  extensive  workshop  in  which  dressroaking,  &c.,  is  carried  on,  and  whose 
premises  were  divided  up  for  overtime  purposes  as  far  as  possible  by  my  predecessor  here, 
came  to  see  if  I  could  not  still  further  sub-divide  his  dressmaking  workrooms  ;  on  my  explain- 
ing that  I  could  not  possibly  arrant  him  a  certificate  for  overtime  in  any  more  different 
departments,  he  replied  : — "  Well,  I  wish  you  could  get  this  overtime  done  away  with 
altogether,  but  as  long  as  it  is  legal  and  my  neighbours  maJce  use  of  it  I  must  do  the  same.'* 
Moreover,  I  have  often  been  told  by  similar  employers  that  the  work  could  easily  be  done 
without  overtime,  but  that  the  knowledge  that  overtime  is  legal  in  this  trade  and  can  be  made 
use  of  if  necessary,  not  only  encourages  delay  in  the  giving  of  orders  in  some  cases,  but  also 
causes  the  workers  to  rely  too  much  upon  being  able  to  make  up  time  lost  or  wasted  in  their 
execution.  When  overtime  for  young  persons  was  abolished  by  the  Act  of  1895,  it 
caused  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  at  the  time  in  the  lithographic  printing  trade  in  the 
district  in  which  I  then  had  charge,  but  occupiers  S'oon  adapted  themselves  to  the  change,  and 
before  I  left  the  district  I  heard  very  few  complaints  about  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  not 
being  able  to  employ  young  persons  late  when  busy. 

Mr.  Snape  writes  from  the  principal  industrial  city  in  Ireland  : 

In  my  opinion  overtime  should  be  done  away  with,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  give 
my  reasons.  The  great  cry  is  that  overtime  should  be  granted  to  all  trades  which  have  . 
'^  seasons  '*  ;  in  nearly  all  the  branches  of  industry  in  my  district  which  have  seasons,  during 
the  periods  between  the  seasons  the  workers  are  not  anything  like  fully  employed,  and  provided 
that  foreign  competition  does  not  enter  into  the  question,  I  firmly  believe  that  if  a  sufficient 
time  were  given  to  all  employers  to  turn  round  the  doing  away  of  overtime  would  be  no  hard- 
ship. For  example  during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March  and  August,  September 
and  October,  dressmakers  have  comparatively  little  to  do,  and  the  greator  majority  of  the 
dressmaking  in  my  district  is  done  in  six  months  of  the  year;  take  also  the  hemstitching, 
blouses,  shirts,  collars,  aprons  and  pinafores,  the  hours  for  work  are  generally  8  a.m.  to 
6.30  p.m.,  and  8  a.m.  to  I  p.m.  on  Saturday,  giving  a  weekly  total  of  52^  hours,  they  nearly  all 
work  these  hours  except  during  the  seasons,  even  supposing  that  I  give  them  credit  for  working 
to  7  p.m.  this  would  give  a  total  during  the  week  of  55  hours,  thus  losing  260  hours  in  the 
year,  or  four  and  one-third  weeks ;  and  if  the  overtime  were  included,  that  is  60  hours,  it 
would  still  leave  three  weeks  and  one-third  of  non-employment. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  add  to  these  expressions  of  opinion. 

Outworkers. 

The  matter  of  outworkers  is  one  in  which  the  administration  of  the  law^  has  not  yet 
reached  that  position  of  stability  to  which  it  has  attained  elsewhere,  and  which  it  may  be 
hoped  will  eventually  characterise  it  in  this  direction  too.  Yet  that  supervision  is 
widely  needed  is  abundantly  proved  by  many  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  not  to  mention  the 
disclosures  made  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Sweating  System  more 
than  ten  years  ago.  The  difficulty  is  how  that  supervision  is  to  be  supplied.  Mr.  Snape 
(Belfiist)  reports  that  there  are  over  20,000  outworkers  in  his  district  alone  not  a 
thousandth  part  of  whom  have  ever  been  visited  !  Of  several  hundred  employers  required 
to  send  notices  of  outworkers  in  their  employment  under  section  27  of  the  Act  of 
1891  and  section  42  of  1895,  only  20  to  30  (he  reports)  did  so  when  those  Usts  were 
last  due.  Mr.  Newlands  gives  a  rather  alarming  and  more  detailed  account  as  to 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  numbers  are,  however,  by  no  means  so  high,  and 
where  a  really  vigorous  attempt  at  putting  the  law  in  operation  seems  to  have  been 
made.  Mr.  Arbuckle  supplies  some  information  from  the  south-westem  division  of  the 
same  country. 

Mr.  Newlands  (North  Scotland)  : — 

During  the  past  year  90  firms  in  this^district  have  sent  in  lists  of  outworkers  shewing  a  total 
of  172  contractors  and  538  outworkers.    This  list  is  now  fairly  complete  but  owing  to  pressure 
.  of  other  more  important  work  I  have  been  unable  to  have  further  investigations  made  or  visits 
paid  to  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  said  lists. 

In  the  Shetland  shawl  industry  overcrowding  seems  to  be  prevalent — in  fact  sufficient 
accommodation  is  rarely  if  ever  met  with.  In  the  Harris  tweed  industry  the  existing 
conditions  are  even  worse.  The  whole  premises  consist  generally  of  a  little  hut,  possibly  20ft. 
by  10ft.  Windows  are  luxuries  that  cannot  be  afforded,  while  chimneys  are  looked  upon  as 
unnecessary  architectural  adornments.  The  floors  in  the  better  class  places  are  of  stone 
"  cobbles  "  and  in  the  majority,  earth.  At  one  end  you  have  what  might  be  termed  the  living 
apartment,  Ciipable  of  identification  only  by  the  presence  of  a  limited  number  of  household 
requisites ;  the  other  end  is  piggery,  poultry  run,  and  byre  in  one.  There  is  a  boundary  fence 
often  found  between  the  two  ends — ^generally  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  looked  upon  even 
by  the  "  laisser  faire  "  as  a  satisfeictory  fence  for  the  most  innocent  water  wheel.  This  fence  is 
simply  used  to  keep  the  cattle  away  from  the  fire  which  is  generally  situated  on  the  floor 
untrammelled  by  such  boundaries  as  that  afforded  by  a  grate. 
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Mr.  Ar buckle^  {S.W.  Scotland)  : — 

Outworkers  are  not  very  general  in  this  district,  and  employers  have  in  most  cases  sent  to 
me  their  returns.  A  case  of  peculiar  interest  came  to  my  notice  lately  in  this  industry.  One 
evening  when  night  visiting,  passing  along  a  street,  I  saw  a  very  bright  light  in  an  attic  above 
a  tailors  workshop,  and  entering  found  two  women  busy  darning  tweed  cloth.  On  enquiry  I 
found  they  worked  in  the  tweed  mill  the  full  period  of  employment,  then  worked  at  this  for 
a  few  months  in  the  year  after  mill  hours,  but  on  further  enquiry  that  the  firm  gave  the 
cloth  to  a  woman  as  an  outworker  not  employed  in  the  mill  to  dam.  This  woman  seemed 
only  a  go-between,  as  she  could  not  do  this  sort  of  work,  and  gave  it  over  to  these  workers  te 
do  for  her.  The  day  workers  had  used  this  woman  as  the  means  of  blinding  the  actual 
facts  to  their  employers  and  foremen,  being  glad  to  get  this  pressure  of  business  and 
delivery  of  material  hastened,  and  they  not  being  too  scrupulous  to  enquire  if  outworkers  are 
bona  fide  in  the  manner  of  their  work.  Immediately  the  circumstances  in  the  case  were 
known,  the  firm  stopped  the  giving  out  of  work  to  this  person. 


Prosecutions. 

In  an  earlier  paragraph  of  this  report  I  spoke  in  terms  of  gratification  of  the  decrease  • 
in  the  number  of  flagrant  violations  of  the  law  within  this  Division  necessitating  le^I 
proceedings.  I  had  to  add  however  that  this  decrease  was  confined  to  Scotland.  In 
Ireland  there  has  been  an  increase.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  distinction  ? 
How  is  the  difference  in  these  two  portions  of  the  Division  to  be  accounted  for  ?  There 
is  a  somewhat  painful  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject  as  regards  one  part,  the  north 
of  Ireland.  All  the  Inspectors  there  assign  the  same  reason.  It  is  the  want  of 
adequate  support  aflbrded  them  by  the  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction.  The  penalties 
inflicted  for  breaches  of  the  law  are  often  ridiculously  low ;  sometimes  even  the 
Magistrates  seem  to  side  with  the  offenders ;  not  seldom  they  manage,  whether 
designedly  or  not,  to  leave  that  impression  on  the  public  mind,  whatever  their 
formal  judgment  may  be.  On  the  other  hand  in  Scotland  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  The  penalties  imposed  are  of  a  deterrent  character,  and  faithfully 
represented  the  sympathies  of  the  Bench.  Hence  the  need  of  bringing  fewer  cases  before 
it  there. 

Mr.  Rohinson  writes  : — 

Forty-one  firms  have  been  prosecuted  for  infringement  of  the  law  dnring  the  year ;  these 
cases  involved  over  fifty  different  charges.  The  most  common  offences  were  employing  protected 
hands  after  legal  honrs,  and  failing  to  have  young  persons  under  16  years  of  age  certified  by  the 
factory  surgeon.  Seven  of  the  cases  were  for  failing  to  fence  dangerous  machinery,  and  there 
were  several  other  different  kinds  of  charges ;  in  no  case  were  the  proceedings  unsuccessfully 
taken.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  sheriffs  in 
Glasgow,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  counties  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  breaches  of  the  law  are 
reasonably  substantial ;  this  is  a  great  change  to  what  used  to  be  the  practice  in  the  Sheriff*s 
Courts  here  some  years  ago,  and  is  still  the  case,  I  believe,  in  most  other  districts,  and  it  must 
to  a  great  extent,  I  think,  account  for  the  few  cases,  comparatively  speaking,  we  have  found  of 
employment  of  women  and  young  persons  beyond  the  legal  hour  among  dressmakers  and  the 
occupiers  of  the  smaller  class  of  workshop. 

Compare  this  now  with  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Kirkwood  aiid  Young^  formerly^ 
attached  to  Scotch  districts,  and  having,  therefore,  knowledge  of  bothi  countries. 
They  say — 

Comparing  an  Irish  district  with  a  Scotch  one  we  cannot  help  but  notice  the  small  amount  of 
support  given  to  the  Department  by  the  Courts  of  Law,  also  that  the  evidence  given  by 
witnesses  in  Court  very  often  does  not  agree  with  the  information  given  by  the  same  witnesses 
on  declaration  forms  in  the  factory  or  workshop.  As  an  example  of  the  want  of  support  here 
the  fines  are  very  small,  say  from  6(2.  to  1^.  with  costs,  in  many  cases,  when  in  Scotland  for  a 
similar  offence  a  substantial  penalty  would  be  inflicted.  The  result  is  that  prosecutions  are 
more  abundant  here,  and  have  also  far  less  effect. 


Or  with  this  very  distinct  pronouncement  oi  Mr.  Snape: — 


I  very  much  regret  to  have  to  report  that  magistrates,  especially  in  the  country,  do  not  view 
the  administration  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  at  all  a  favourable  light,  the  penalties  in  most  oases 
being,  in  my  opinion,  most  inadequate  for  the  offences  committed.  With  your  permission  I 
will  cito  two  glaring  instances  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  year.  At  Coleraine  I 
had  eight  cases  dismissed  for  illegal  work,  the  magistrates  deciding  that  the  place  in  each  case 
where  work  was  being  carried  on  was  not  a  workshop,  although  the  facts  were  admitted. 
It  was  allowed  that  the  women  did  millinery  work  for  sale  ;  but  because  this  work  was  executed 
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in  a  retail  shop  the  magistrates  did  not  consider  it  to  be  a  workshop,  and  refused  to  state  cases 
on  the  technical  ground  of  the  charge  being  ^'  frivolous/'  Another  case  occurred  at  Monaghan 
where  check  visits  were  paid  to  see  whether  the  noticed  holidays  were  kept.  When  an  occupier 
of  a  dressmaking  establishment  was  prosecuted  for  not  giving  St.  Patrick's  Day,  one  of  the 
magistrates,  a  medical  man,  rose  up  on  the  bench  and  proposed  that  there  be  a  fine  of  one  half- 
penny in  each  case,  stating  that  the  Factory  Act  was  never  intended  for  places  like  Monaghan. 
The  bench  $ned  the  defendant  fourpence  in  each  case,  amounting  to  one  shilling  penalty,  and  six 
«hillingB  and  six  pence  costs.  I  am  also  sorry  to  have  to  state  that  there  seems  to  be  a  greater 
prevalence  than  there  used  to  ;be  of  witnesses  giving  their  evidence  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner.  , 

Now  this  is  a  condition  of  things  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  and  I  should  certainly 
have  failed  in  my  duty  had  I  omitted  to  draw  special  attention  to  it.  The  Irish  are  an 
impressionable  and  emotional  people,  and  are  quick  to  see  (to  use  a  conversational 
expression)  "  which  way  the  wind  blows."  They  are  also  a  highly  litigous  one,  which  is 
but  another  form  of  national  pugnacity.  To  play  upon  these  qualities  at  the  expense  of 
public  policy  would  be,  if  it  were  intentional,  a  grave  fault,  and  is,  if  unintentional,  a 
great  mistake.  I  have  myself  seen  the  result  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coleraine,  where 
one  of  the  trials  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Snape  occurred.  I  have  seen  his  authority  repudiated, 
and  himself  referred  with  opprobium  to  the  Coleraine  bench  of  magistrates  for  redress. 
I  have  seen  the  proprietors  of  workshops  in  that  neighbourhood  refuse  to  conform  with 
lihe  well-known  principles  of  the  law  in  view  of  what  had  occurred,  and  threaten 
to  remove  all  their  workers  fix)m  the  workshop  proper  to  the  shop,  that  they  might 
be  wholly  independent  of  it.  This  too  after  they  had  up  till  then  willingly 
conformed.  The  whole  Coleraine  case  is,  however,  of  such  general  interest,  both  for 
itself  and  in  its  bearings,  that  I  have  asked  Mr.  Snape  for  a  special  report  of  it, 
which  I  enclose.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  very  definitions  supplied  by  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  are  called  in  question,  and  dealt  with  as  if  still  proper  matter 
for  debate. 

At  Coleraine,  on  July  6th,  1900,  before  Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  Bart.  (Chairman),  Captain  Welch, 
R.M.,  and  five  local  magistrates. — ^The  following  firms  :  Samuel  Alexander,  Burns  &  McClleland, 
Porter  &  Co.,  and  J.  Reid  Gallagher,  all  of  Coleraine,  being  drapers,  were  summoned  for 
employing,  in  each  case,  a  woman  after  legal  hours,  and  the  three  former  were  also  summoned 
for  not  exhibiting  the  abstract. 

It  was  proved  by  Mr.  Ballantyne  in  each  case,  that  the  women  were  employed  at  the  time 
named  in  each  of  the  summonses,  and  were  engaged  in  millinery  work.  In  the  case  against 
Mr.  Samuel  Alexander,  Agnes  Peden  stated  that  she  was  employed  by  Mr.  Alexander,  and  that 
on  Saturday,  June  2nd,  1900,  she  was  trimming  a  hat  for  a  customer  at  8.55  p.m.  She  also 
stated  that  she  was  a  niece  of  the  occupier,  and  lived  on  the  premises,  and  was  engaged  as  a 
saleswoman.  The  solicitor  for  the  defence  said  : — "  The  whole  case  depended,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  whether  their  worships  were  satisfied  that  the  premises  in  which  the  young 
lady  was  found  was  a  workshop,  or  whether  the  work  she  was  doing  was  work  in  pursuance 
of  her  employment.  He  submitted  that  this  was  not  a  workshop,  and  that  Miss  Peden  was 
.  perfectly  within  her  rights  to  assist  her  employers  if  there  was  a  stress  of  business.**  The 
defendant  said  : — ^^  Miss  Peden  was  engaged  as  a  saleswoman,  and  also  to  take  charge  of  fancy 
goods "  ;  and,  in  answer  to  my  question,  he  did  not  correct  Miss  Peden  for  working  after 
hours.  The  chairman  stated  : — **  It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  there  are  people  employed  in  a 
shop,  it  is  a  crime  for  them  to  do  anything  except  waiting  behind  the  counter."  I  replied  : — 
**  No,  sir,  I  don't  say  that."  The  chairman  then  said,  "  that  seems  to  be  the  real  meaning,  I 
don't  think  it  is  in  the  Act."  I  replied,  "  I  say  adapting  an  article  for  sale  constitutes  that 
place  a  workshop  "  (I  also  read  portions  of  sect.  78). 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  bench  had  decided  to  dismiss  the  case.  I  then  asked  for 
a  case  to  be  stated.  The  chairman  replied,  •*  there  is  nothing  to  state  in  the  case."  I  replied 
**  I  respectfully  ask  you  to  state  a  case ;  I  maintain  that  I  have  proved,  according  to  evidence, 
with  all  due  deference  to  you,  that  this  is  a  workshop,  and  ask  you  now,  as  you  have  given  a 
dismiss,  to  be  good  enough  to  state  a  case." 

Captain  Welch,  R.M.,  said  to  the  chairman,  "that  they  would  be  required  to  state  a  case 
unless  they  thought  the  case  frivolous,  which  was  required  by  the  Act."  The  chairman  then 
stated,  "  I  think  terming  a  shop  where  sales  are  conducted  a  workshop,  is  frivolous,  and  that 
is  why  we  dismissed  it.  "  On  behalf  of  the  magistrates  I  decline  to  state  a  case,  and  that  they 
will  be  marked  on  the  court  register,  frivolous." 

After  this  the  other  cases  were  formally  heard  with  similar  results. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  has  had  a  very  bad  effect  in  my  district,  as  many  shopkeepers  are 
continually  referring  to  these  cases,  and  in  one  case,  in  Limavady,  a  draper  deliberately  stated 
that  he  declined  to  carry  out  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Act,  and  he  did  not  give  in  at 
my  next  visit,  when  I  was  accompanied  by  Her  Majesty's  Superintending  Inspector,  but  just 
as  we  were-  leaving  the  town  he  came  up  to  the  station  and  informed  Her  Majesty's 
Superintending  Inspector  that  he  would  keep  the  law. 
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In  my  opinion  f  ally  75  per  ceat.  of  the  places  -where  millinery  is  sold  in  my  district,  the 
partial  trimming  and  altering  or  ornamenting  the  same,  is  done  in  a  retail  shop  -where  there  is 
na  (.what  might  be  termed)  workshop  attached. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — A  draper,  desires  to  sell  millinery,  he  bays  antrimmed 
shapes  of  bonnets  and  hats,  and  occasionally  hats  and  bonnets  that  are  folly  trimmed  and 
ready  for  wear.  He  then  engages  a  shop-assistant  who  has  a  knowledge  of  milHnery  ;  this 
assistant  does  any  millinery  that  is  reqaired  when  not  attending  to  customers  (by  the  way  this 
assistant  receives  a  larger  salary  than  an  ordinary  shop-assistant).  Her  hours  are,  usually, 
9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  o^  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to  10  or 
11  p.m. 

in  my  opinion  the  above  places  referred  to  are  certainly  workshops  within  the  meanii^g 
of  section  78  of  1878  Act,  daring  the  time  that  they  are  engaged  in  making  millinerv 
for  sale  ;  and  if  these  places  referred  to  are  not  considered  to  be  workshops  it  would 
almost  appear  that  paragraph  4  (of  section  16,  1895  Act)  might  be  erased  from  the  statute 
book. 

So  much  for  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  the  south  I  am  happy  to  say  things  are  not  so 
bod.  Mr.  Bellhouse  has  to  report  an  increase  of  prosecutions  there  too,  but  he  gives  a 
somewhat  diiFerent  explanation  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  it,  however,  that  were  his 
own  exceptional  energy  and  ability  relaxed  things  might  easily  deteriorate  from  the  high 
standard  that  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing.  It  is  only  by  unceasing  vigilance  and 
firmness,  combined  no  doubt  with  a  courteous  bearing  and,  above  all  things,  inflexible 
justice,  that  laws  alien  in  many  respects  to  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  Irish 
people  can  be  imposed  on  them  with  any  permanent  success.  Any  paltering  with  these, 
any  pusilanimity  in  enforcing  them,  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  retreat  from  the  position 
once  taken  up,  is  fetal.  We  have  learned  little  indeed  from  Irish  history  if  it  has  not 
taught  us  that  much.     Mr.  Bellhouse  reports  : — 

We  have  had  a  very  large  namber  of  prosecutions  daring  the  past  year,  more  I  think  than 
in  any  year  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  district.  I  do  not,  however,  attribate  this  to 
increased  irregalarity,  it  is  due  rather  to  our  having  been  obliged  to  adopt  stronger  measares 
when  we  have  failed  to  obtain  compliance  by  mere  instraction  and  caations.  Most  of  the 
prosecutions  have  been  for  employment  after  legal  hours,  and  for  the  most  part  in  work- 
shops. There  is  an  utter  want  of  system  in  the  carrying  on  of  businesses  in  the  country 
towns.  Work  begins  very  late  in  the  morning,  there  is  an  inclination  to  allow  the  hands  to  go 
to  their  meals  at  any  hour  almost  they  may  choose,  and  there  is  consequently  often  necessity 
of  keeping  them  in  late  in  the  evenings  after  legal  hours.  Another  system  which  tends 
largely  to  these  unbusinesslike  habits  is  that  of  employing  apprentices  to  a  very  large  extent. 
These  girls  get  no  pay  whatsoever,  but  are  considered  to  be  repaid  for  their  services  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  business  that  they  acquire.  The  employer  has  of  course  under  these 
circumstances  but  little  hold  over  them,  and  they  are  often  inclined  to  come  in  and  go  out  as 
they  please.  The  system  appears  to  me  a  most  improper  one,  but  is  almost  universal  all 
through  the  country. 

There  have  also  been  a  good  many  prosecutions  for  not  protecting  machinery.  These 
again  arose  through  neglect  to  carry  out  instructions  previously  given,  and  are  to  be 
attributed  to  a  spirit  of  apathy  rather  than  to  any  hostile  feeling  against  the  requirements 
of  the  Acts. 

1  have  also  instituted  proceedings  against  the  occupiers  of  creameries  in  several  cases  for  non- 
provision  of  sanitary  conveniences — ^always,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
necessity  for  those  places  appears  to  me  to  be  very  great,  for  though  the  numbers  employed  in 
the  creamery  itself  are  only  small,  there  are  a  great  many  others  of  each  sex  who  are  attending 
at  the  creameries  every  day  bringing  the  milk,  who  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  for  whom  proper  provision  ought  to  be  made. 

Miscellaneous. 

I  am  indebted  to  several  of  H.M.  Inspectors  for  interesting  notes  on  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  subjects. 

Mr.  Wilson  {Dundee^  : — 

Drinking  Water. 

Last  year  I  reported  rather  fully  on  the  subject  of  drinking  water  as  supplied  in  many 
spinning  and  weaving  establishments.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  doing  away 
with  the  objectionable  system  of  supplying  water  in  pails  having  mouthpieces  used  by  the 
workpeople  in  common.  Many  factories  have  now  earthenware  or  metal  sinks  arranged 
thoughout  the  works,  with  water  laid  on  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  workers  usually  supply 
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themaelvefl  with  drinking  mngs.  In  certain  of  the  best  weaving  sheds  soap  and  towels  are 
provided,  but  this  is  confined  as  a  rule  to  the  establishments  where  the  work  produced  is 
of  a  fine  nature  and  easily  soiled  by  dirty  hands. 


Cloak  Rooms. 

Much  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing  cloak  rooms  for  the  female  workers  in 
textile  establishments.  When  the  factories  were  built  the  women  went  to  and  from  their 
homes  in  the  clothes  they  actually  worked  in,  but  during  the  last  few  years  this  custom 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  except  in  the  cases  of  certain  preparing  and  spinning 
operatives  in  Dundee.  In  Dunfermline,  for  instance,  where  the  work  is  highly  skilled  and 
clear,  attracting  a  distinctly  superior  class  of  women,  not  only  are  hats  and  jackets  worn 
outside,  but  actually  gloves.  Notwithstanding  the  advance,  however,  in  the  personal  habits 
of  the  workers,  many  employers  provide  no  accommodation  whatever  for  the  outside  clothing 
of  the  women.  Thus  one  finds  shawls  and  dresses  stufi*ed  inside  jute  sliver  cans — an 
obviously  unsuitable  receptacle. 

Mr.  Newlands  {North  Scotland)  : — 

Ventilation- 

Possibly  it  is  only  natural  that  in  a  district  such  as  this,  so  far  removed  from  the  larger 
ndustrial  centres — i.e.,  the  North  of  Scotland  district— that  ventilation  is  most  imperfectly 
understood.  Manufacturers  seem  quite  willing  to  put  in  fans — in  many  cases  this  has  been 
done  on  their  own  initiative.  The  work  is  generally  handed  over  to  some  local  engineer 
who  is  not  in  possession  of  even  the  most  elementary  maxims  of  ventilation.  The  factors 
which  seem  to  influence  the  decision  as  to  position  of  the  fan  appear  to  be  ease  for  drive 
and  vacant  wall  space.  Where  exit  ducts  leading  from  the  fan  to  the  outer  air  have  to  be  put 
in,  the  efficiency  of  the  fan  is  again  often  seriously  impaired.  There  seems  to  exist  some  idea 
that  because  a  chimney  stalk  is  built  with  a  taper  to  its  point  of  discharge,  so  should  a  duct 
leading  from  a  fan.  In  one  case  I  found  that  the  area  at  the  outer  end  of  such  a  duct  was 
one  fourth  that  of  area  of  the  duct  at  the  point  nearest  the  fan. 

During  the  year,  however,  several  very  efficient  ventilating  installations  have  been  put  in. 
One  particularly,  I  think,  is  worthy  of  mention — a  comb  work  recently  started.  I  made  a 
series  of  careful  anemometer  tests  and  find  (I)  speed  of  main  duct,  10  feet  from  fan,  is 
4,200  feet  per  minute ;  (2)  speed  in  extreme  of  the  right  section  duct,  on  point  of  entry  to 
stripping  shop,  is  1,500  feet  per  minute ;  (3)  in  left  section,  at  entry  to  pointing  shop,  1,200  feet 
per  minute  ;  (4)  inside  hood  to  the  extreme  stone  in  the  stripping  shop,  600  feet  per  minute  ; 
?5)  at  a  point  just  outside  same  hood,  300  feet  per  minute  ;  (6)  iuBide  hood  at  point 
o  inches  from  supplementary  duct  of  the  extreme  stone  in  the  pointing  shop,  600  feet  per 
minute ;  (7)  just  inside  hood  of  same  stone,'  190  feet  per  minute  ;  (8)  just  outside  same  hood, 
97  feet  per  minute.  I  have  every  reason  to  expect  even  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  at  next 
test,  as  one  <Hr  two  minor  alterations  are  being  carried  out. 


Boilers. 

Since  coming  to  this  district  I  have  been  several  times  impressed  with  the  carelessness 
shown  by  employers  in  choosing  ctien  to  attend  to  the  boilers  and  engine.  There  seems  to 
exist  some  notion  that  any  unemployed  fisherman  or  ploughman  can  fire  the  boiler  and 
attend  to  the  engine,  though  it  may  reaulre  skilled  labour  to  load  a  waggon  or  '*  draw  off  *' 
at  a  bench.  Apart  from  the  economic  advantage  which  I  know  arises  from  the  employment 
of  skilled  labour  for  such  work,  the  system  too  often  indulged  in  gives  rise  to  considerable  danger. 
This  was  very  forcibly  brought  home  to  me.  this  summer  while  inspecting  a  travelling  saw 
mill  near  Forres.  The  safety-valve  was  blowing  off  so  violently  that  1  experienced  some 
considerable  difficulty  in  making  my0elf?  heard  when-  speaking  to  the- man  in  charge.  To  my 
horror  the  man  stepped  upon  the  boiler -and  proceeded  to  screw  down  his  safety-valve  in  order 
to  lessen  the  noise.  >  Needless  to  say<  the  iastouotiona  ODithe  use  of  the  safety-valve  were  given 
not  quite  so  close  to  the  boiler. 

Quite  a  number  of  accidents  have  been  caused  during .  the  past  year  by  explosions  of 
accumulated  gases  in  the  flues  of  boilers.  This  has  led  me  to  enquire  into  the  construction  of  the 
flues,  and  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  the  general  aim  seems  only  to  be  to  give  plenty 
of  room  for  the  most  corpulent  to  pass  through  for  cleaning  or  inspection  purposes.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  any  place  in  a  flue-^here  air  is  allov*  e3  to  remain  stagnant  becomes  a  receptacle  for 
accumulation  of  gases  which  may  at  any  time  cause  an  explosion  destructive  at  all  times  to 
the  flues  and  often  accompanied  by  injury  to  the  fireman.. 

To  this  general  statement  I.  shpuld.  like  to  add  my  strong  recommendation  as  to  the 
fencing  o£  gauge^glaeees  of  boilers.  This  should  be  invariably  done.  Many  good  guards 
are  to  oe  had,  but  strong  wire  or  thick  glass  guards  are  generally  best. 
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Truck, 

In  connection  with  certain  industries,  such  as  the  Shetland  shawl  and  Harris  tweeds,  I  find 
there  exists  a  considerable  amount  of  old  system  of  ^  Truck."  Mr.  BaUantyne  reports  also  that 
it  exists  in  the  fishing  industry.  I  hardly  think,  however,  that  in  the  meantime  it  is  remediable 
under  the  Acts  by  the  inspectorate.  The  local  magnate — usually  a  grocer  and  general 
merchant — gives  out  the  work  to  be  done,  but  neverunder  any  circumstances  pays  for  such 
work  in  other  than  the  goods  he  sells  in  the  shop.  The  dealer  keeps  the  account  and  values  the 
work  given  in.  On  speaking  over  this  matter  with  an  old  woman  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  a  considerable  amount  of  this  kind  of  work,  I  was  impressed  by  one  of  her  remarks — 
the  difliculty  of  ** getting  oot  o*  the  bit"  (the  reducing  of  a  debit  balance  owing  the 
grocer). 

With  the  system  as  it  exists  I  a^i  afraid  that  such  would  be  impossible  were  the  dealer  in  any 
way  unscrupulous. 

Assistance  of  Gounty  Police. 

Early  in  the  past  year  I  found  that  many  of  the  factories  and  workshops  in  the  districts  had 
not  been  visited — their  existence  being  unknown.  I  communicated  with  the  chief  constables 
of  the  various  counties  on  the  matter,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  every* 
where  I  met  with  the  most  cordial  co-operation  and  received  valuable  assistance.  Lists  to  be 
filled  in  from  local  knowledge  were  prepared  by  each  chief  officer,  and  forwarded  by  them  to 
the  various  constables  under  their  charge.  Those  lists  contained  the  name  and  address  of 
every  occupier,  the  industry,  the  number  of  employees,  and  nature  of  moving  power,  if  any. 
The  possession  of  this  information  eliminated  the  need  of  search  for  new  places — a  process  that 
takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time  when  a  new  district  is  being  opened  up.  A  comparison  of  those 
lists  with  the  registers  shews  an  addition  of  3,148  &ctories  and  workshops,  of  which  nearly 
1000  are  men-only  workshops. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  {S.W.  Scotland)  :— 

Holiday  Notices  in  Scotland. 

In  Scotland  the  manufacturers  have  to  affix  Form  34.  I  have  not  found  the  return  of  these 
forms  BO  well  fulfilled  as  might  be  expected.  Firms  are  lax  in  renewing  them  each  year,  but 
I  think  this  arises  frOm  the  magistrates  and  commissions  not  notifying  the  holidays  under  the 
Factory  Act  as  required  in  the  early  part  of  January  ;  still  I  think  the  magistrates  of  burghs, 
ought  to  name  the  two  days  for  holidays  in  lieu  of  the  fast  days,  not  later  than  the  last 
week  in  in  December  of  each  year,  for  the  holidays  in  the  forthcoming  year.  The  Act  requires 
the  employers  to  forward  this  notice  in  the  first  week  of  January,  but  the  appointed  two  days 
are  not  known  then,  and  some  councils  take  well  into  February  before  announcing  the  fixed 
dates.  Occupiers  have  thus  some  grounds  to  plead  that  the  Act  cannot  be  complied  with  till 
they  know  the  dates.  I  think  the  councils  or  commissions  ought  to  send  a  notice  of  the 
dates  flbced  to  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  district  each  year  after  being  fixed. 
When  there  are  many  towns  and  burghs  in  a  district  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
revise  the  notices,  and  see  each  occupier  has  filled  his  notice  to  the  dates  appointed,  as  on 
a  prosecution  he  could  say  Form  34  was  sent  to  H.M.  Inspector  and  these  fixed  dates 
were  not  given,  and  hearing  nothing  from  the  inspector  he  considered  it  met  with 
his  approvsd. 

Inverters  in  Steel  Works. 

One  firm  in  the  district  use  this  mode  of  manufacture,  and  have  been  repeatedly  visited  on 
the  fitting  of  the  valves  to  their  inverters  and  centre  cranes.  They  placed  orders  for  the  valves 
with  several  makers,  but  have  only  as  yet  received  one  valve  for  to  fit  to  the  centre  cranes,  delay 
having  arisen  chiefiy  owing  to  the  finding  of  most  suitable  valve.  I  called  recently  on  the  firm 
to  see  if  fitted,  but  find  they  have  been  standing  idle  for  two  months,  and  will  not  restart  for 
some  time  yet.  They  contemplate  to  remove  all  the  inverters  and  erect  plant  on  the  ^'  Talbot 
system,"  thus  dispensing  with  inverters  and  centre  cranes.  No  accidents  from  inverters  or 
centre  cranes  have  been  reported  during  the  year. 

Men's  Workshops. 

I  am  glad  that  something  has  been  done  to  get  an  abstract  for  these  workshops.  Many 
premises  will  be  the  better  of  this,  as  in  visiting  we  have  something  to  look  for,  and  again, 
when  a  young  person  was  employed,  the  occupiers  would  not  trouble  to  find  out  the  name  of 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  the  district,  but  left  it  till  either  the  sanitary  inspector  or  H.M.  Inspector 
found  it  out ;  now  he  can  plead  no  such  excuse. 
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Means  of  Escape  in  Case  of  Fire. 

At  the  end  of  1899  there  were  on  oar  register  186  places  marked  as  defective  in  this  respect  i 
this  nnmber  was  reduced  by  the  end  of  last  year  to  79. 

In  Glasgow  the  city  authorities  are  making  a  systematic  inspection  of  every  work-place 
in  the  town :  those  found  dangerous  as  regards  fire  or  deficient  in  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire  are  noted,  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to  remedy  the  defects.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
work  will  be  completed  during  the  current  year.  I  should  add  that  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Buildings  Regulation  Act  which  came  into  force  on  1st  January,  1901,  gives  the  local 
'  authorities  considerably  increased  powers  as  regards  danger  from  fire  in  both  existing  and 
new  buildings. 

In  the  next  contribution  the  regulation  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  referred  to  here 
as  quoted  in  full. 

Mr.  Buchan  (^Glasgow)  : — 

New  Buildings. 

I  sometimes  find  upon  visiting  new  factories,  even  now,  that  doors  of  rooms  in  which  more 
than  10  persons  are  employed  neither  open  out  nor  slide.  Though  this  requirement  has  been 
statutory  for  four  years,  the  occupiers,  upon  being  informed  of  it,  usually  tell  me,  with  a  look 
of  astonishment,  that  the  plans  were  passed  by  the  Dean  of  Guild.  It  wo'ild  save  needless 
expense  if  our  department  communicated  with  the  various  authorities  throughout  the  country 
AS  to  any  such  structural  requirements.  This  difficulty  has  apparently  been  taken  into  account 
by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  for  in  the  Glasgow  Building  Regulations  Act,  1^00,  section  112 
reads  as  follows : — 

"  In  every  application  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  for  a  decree  of  lining  for  a  building  to 
be  used  as  a  factory  or  a  workshop  the  Dean  of  Guild,  before  granting  such  decree, 
shall  require  evidence  to  be  submitted  to  him  that  the  requirements  with  regard  to 
provisions  for  escape  in  case  of  fire  contained  in  the  Acts  for  the  time  being  in  force 
with  re.^pect  to  factories  and  worloshops  are  satisfied  as  far  as  practicable  to  such 
buildings." 

Mr.  Lauder  ( Glasgoic)  : — 

Fencing  of  New  MacMnery. 

With  regard  to  the  fencing  of  new  machinery,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  district.  Several  of  the  lar<^e  firms,  who  make  engineers'  machine  tools 
of  all  kinds,  now  send  out  their  machines  with  the  necessary  guards  for  spur  and  bevel 
wheels  fixed  in  place,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  porsnadin^;:  several  others  to  follow  this 
good  example.  Some  of  the  makers,  indeed,  are  following  the  lines  of  our  American  rivals 
with  respect  to  the  fencing  of  their  machines,  and  this  leaves  little  to  be  desired  at  our 
hands. 

Finally,  Captain  Kindersley^  Mr.  Snape^  and  Jfr.  Buchan  send  some  drawings 
iBLud  photographs  of  guards  that  have  come  under  their  notice  during  the  past  year, 
fiome  of  which  have  and  some  of  which  have  not  been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
Report. 

Mr.  Buchan  {Glasgow)  : — 

Ist.  For  a  paper-foldiug  machine. —This  guard  is  very  simple  and  yet  effective,  consist- 
ing as  it  does  of  a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  carried  by  two  brackets,  which  prevents  the  operator 
from  putting  her  hand  below  the  folding  knife  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  obstruct  the 
view. 

2nd.  For  a  brick  press. — This  guard  consists  of  a  sliding  fender  which  moves  along  the 
bars  G,  and  has  a  veitical  motion  transmitted  to  it  from  the  crank  C  by  the  levfrs  D  and  E 
and  the  chains  F.  The  vertical  travel  of  the  fender  is  greater  than  that  of  the  press,  so 
that  when  they  descend  the  fender  gets  down  first,  and  should  the  operator's  hands  be 
still  at  the  dies  they  are  instinctively  withdrawn  upon  being  touched  by  it,  and  as  it  is 
light  and  suspended  by  a  chain  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  worker  being  hurt  by  the 
guard. 

3rd.  For  surface-planing  machines. — During  the  year  Messrs.  William  Cook  &  Sons,  Glasgow, 
patented  a  Combined  Hand  Roller- Feed  and  Safery-Guard  for  Surf  ace- Planing  Machines,  of 
which  I  forward  sketches  and  description. 
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4th.  For  spindle  moulding  machine. — ^The  same  firm  has  also  invented  a  guard  for  theo^ 
machines,  of  which  I  for^wd  three  photographs  showing  it  fitted  (I)  for  circular  work; 
(2)  for  straight-work  against  the  fence ;  (3)  lifted  ofi:  the  bench. 

While  speaking  of  guards  I  will  just  allude  to  the  dangers  arising  from  low  hoist  gate8» 
After  the  accidents  that  have  come  under  my  notice  from  this  source,  I  now  consider  it  an 
absolute  necessity,  especially  on  middle  floors,  to  have  hoist  gates  so  high  that  no  one  can  look 
over  them  and  thus  be  caught  between  the  descending  cage  and  the  gate.  Where  this  is  quite 
impracticable,  the  danger  is  very  much  lessened  by  fixing  a  bar  to  the  top  of  the  gate  so  tlu^  tt 
stands  out  in  front  a  distance  of  about  one  foot. 

I  desire  to  express  my  strong  sense  of  the  ready  and  efficient  service  rendered  by  all 
Inspectors  in  this  Division. 

I  ftm,  &c.y 

R.  WHATELY  COOKE-TAYLOR, 
ff.Af.  Superintending  Inspector  of  Factariei^ 


H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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Factory  Department, 

Home  Office. 

H.M.  Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  Factories,. 
66,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 


SiR^ 


(a)  Cm- 
ditiaru  under 
which  the 
worhit 
carried  0n, 


\eon»^the  ^   hsLve^  the   honour  to  present  ray  fourth   Annual   Report  on  the  work  of  the- 

w&rh  of  1000,  Inspectors  of  my  staiff. 

As  the  year  1900  is  distinguished  from  all  preceding  it  for  the  Women  Inspectors 
by  their- assumption  of  their  first  defined  area  of  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the 
law,  I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  attention  to  previous  steps  in  the  growth  of  this  branch 
of  the  staff,  and  to  the  fact  that  1900  is  like  1895  a  year  in  which  no  addition  has  been 
made  co  the"  numbers  to  overtake  the  work.  In  1893  two  Lady  Inspectors  were 
apppinted,  and  again  the  same  number  added  in  1894.  The  next  addition  was  in  the 
beginning  of  1896  (the  year  of  the  first  Step  towards  organisation  of  the  staff  of  women 
under  their  own  superintendent),  and  since  then  annually,  until  1899,  addition  of  one 
Inspector  was,  made  to  the  staff.  With  the  immense  growth  in  amount  and  kind  of 
work,  resulting  in  a  considerable  degree  from  successful  efforts  of  the  women  appointed 
to  meet  the  possibilities  that  lay  before  them,  it  is  only  right  to  point  clearly  to  the  fact 
that  the  staff  is,  paradox  though  it  may  seem,  far  less  adequate  now  to  meet  what  may 
properly  be  expected  of  a  staff  of  Women  Inspectors  than  it  was  in  its  first  years.  With 
from  six  to  eight  years'  service  behind  them  even  older  members  of  the  staff  in  the  main 
still  QATif  on,. on  the. same  basis  as  at  the  beginning,  the  ever  accumulating  details  of  a 
clerical  kind,  without  clerical  help,  travelling  as  before,  while  striving  to  meet  the  higher 
claims  that  press  themselves  forward.  Thus  able  workers  are  steadily  more  overstrained 
as  their. years  of  service  increase,  and  acquired  ability  cannot  be  applied  in  the  most 
effectual  way  for  the  servi:je.     Promotion  not  yet  being  provided  for  in  this  branch  as  it 


IS   m   other   branches 
strenuous  work. 


of  the  services,  no  material 


encouragement 


lightens 


or  rewards 


In  legal  w.ork  alone  there  has  been  a  considerable  advance  in  the  variety  and  difficulty 
of  the  work  undertaken,  while  in  all  the  complex  questions,  touching  especially  wages  and 
health,  investigation  and  negotiation  with  employers  take  a  more  important  place 
than  ever  before,  and  in  every  direction  there  is  ready  scope  for  the  best,  most  trained, 
and  most  versatile  women  of  mind  and  chara3ter.  The  greatly  improving  machinery  of 
administration  and  simplified  inethods  of  co-opsration  between  the  branches  of  tho  service 
necessarily  widen  possibilities  of  work,  and  although  inspe3tion  will  probably  always 
demand  as  the  first  and  most  desirable  qualification  in  its  officers,  certain  indefinable 
'  qualities '  of  sympathy  and  insight,  the  need  for  special  knowledge,  scientific  and  legal, 
grows.  *  "Fortunately,  these  became  more  and  more  obtainable,  and  the  standard  of  mental 
acquirement  cannot  be  placed  too  high  in  selection  of  candidates. 

With  the  exception  of  the  interesting  work  to  be  reported  on  as  the  outstanding 
feature  of  1900  which  is  diider  Miss  Deanc^s  charge,  and  carried  on  by  her  with  the  help 
of  other  members  of  the  staff,  muny  features  of  the  general  official  employment  ha^  been 
very  similar  to. those  of  1899.  I  have,  fortunately,  found  some  time  since  the  methods 
of  recording  the  work  of  the  staff  and  office  have  been  establisheil,  and  the  records  are 
being  well  and  carefully  kept  by  my  clerk,  Miss  Northcolt^  to  re-enter  on  more  active 
duty  and  to  personally  undertake  two  or  three  special  enquiries,  though  this  active  work 
is  not  yet  as  extensive  as  I  shall  hope  to  make  it.  Miss  Faterson  has  increased  her  visits 
in  Scotland,  but  still  laments  the  many  important  industrial  areas  there  unvisited.  She 
says  : — 

It  has  a^^ain  not  been  possible  to  devote  any  time  to  inspection  in  the  East  Scotland  district 
(with  the  exception  of  Dnnferrnllne),  nor  in  the  North  Scotland  <listrict,  with  the  exception  of 
some  special  visits  dnrini?  the  herring  fishing  season.  I  hope  to  bo  able  to  repair  this  ix).  1901, 
for,"  in  my  opinion,  Dundee,  and  iniTeed  the  whole  or  Forfarshire,  with  its  mass  of  child  labour 
in  the  overheated  spinning-rooms  of  jute  mills,  with  its  low  standard  of  sanitation,  and  its 
great  demand  for  cheap  unskilled  labour,  seems  to  require  the  services  of  a  woman*  ilispector 
at  least  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  ever  increasing  office  work,  however,, which 
cannot  be  left  undone,  the  copying,  registering,  and  filing  of  papers  necessary,  if  anything  like- 
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a  complete  record  is  to  be  kept,  absorb  much  time,  and  I  find  (mechanical  although  the  work 
is),  much  energy  It  has  been  my  duty  to  act  as  your  deputy  during  some  weeks  of  the  year, 
and  in  the  time  remaining  for  actual  active  inspection,  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  time  to  do 
more  than  attend  to  special  demands  and  complaints.  During  the  year  I  have  visited  (in  most 
cases  several  times)  in  Scotland :  (in  addition  to  Glasgow).  Edinburgh,  Galashiels,  Hawick^ 
Innerleithen,  Paisley,  Dunfermline,  Fraserburgh,  and  Peterhead  ;  in  England  :  Manchester, 
Blackburn,  Ramsbottom  and  neighbourhood,  Whalley,  Newcastle,  Hebden  Bridge,  Todmorden, 
London,  and  Yarmouth, 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  Miss  IJeane  spent  part  of  her  time  (//)  >/**- 
inspecting  earthenware  and  china  works  with  me  in  the  Potteries  District,  but  a  larger  ^*'**'*  ''**** 
part  in  Ireland  helping  Miss  Squire  in  many  of  the  difficult  tasks  arising  in  her  Truck 
enquiry  in  various  parts  of  the  north-west,  much  of  the  ground  being  femiliar  to  Miss 
Deane  through  her  experiences  in  Ardara  and  neighbourhood,  detailed  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  1897-8.  The  main  and  heavy  work  of  the  year  for  Miss  Deane  has  lain, 
however,  in  the  successful  development  of  the  experiment  recommended  by  the  Factory 
Staff  Committee,  my  oflfice  preparations  for  which,  with  an  additional  clerk,  I  described  on 
pp.  238  and  239  of  my  last  Annual  Report.  It  was  there  shewn  that  the  work  has  begun 
with  the  entire  charge  of  the  court  dressmakers  and  milliners,  and  steam  and  hand 
laundries  in  the  West  London  boroughs,  besides  Acton  and  Chiswick.  After  hardly  a 
year  of  working  this  experiment,  it  might  seem  almost  too  soon  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  its  jx)8sibilitie8,  but  I  think.  Sir,  that  you  who  have  been  cognisant  of  every  essential 
step  in  its  progress,  whether  questions  of  policy  in  administering  the  Acts  or  methods  of 
oflfice  organisation  had  to  be  considered,  and  who  have  given  so  much  understanding 
support  to  every  development  we  attempted,  will  now  endorse  my  opinion  that  the  work 
already  done  by  Miss  Deane  has  fully  justified  the  new  departure.  While  I  have 
abundant  reason  to  recognise  and  value  the  single-minded  way  in  which  she  has  made  her 
own,  any  method  or  policy  I  had  reason  to  put  forward,  the  variety  and  interest  she  has 
brought  out  in  every  direction  in  her  present  task  of  administering  the  Acts  in  a  limited 
number  of  industries,  have  been  remarkable  and  stimulating.  Although  completion  of 
the  first  round  of  inspections  has  been  slower  than  we  could  have  wished,  through  various 
causes,  yet  on  every  side  there  is  progress,  in  relations  with  the  courts  and  local  authorities 
no  less  than  with  employers  and  workers,  and  in  increasing  health  and  safety,  and  under- 
standing and  respect  for  the  law  in  the  workplaces,  as  subsequent  details  in  this  report 
will,  I  believe,  shew.  In  the  active  duty  of  inspection  she  has  had  the  continuous  assistance 
of  Miss  VineSj  to  whom  the  experience  and  training  gained  by  working  under  Miss 
Deane^s  guidance,  ought  to  prove  of  future  value.  Miss  Deane  has  also  had  the  assistance 
since  the  autumn  of  a  considerable  part  of  Miss  Sadler* s  time  ;  only  occasional  inspections 
to  deal  with  pressing  complaints  or  special  groups  of  workshops  have  been  made  by  other 
colleagues.  Including  the  work  of  weeding  out  all  the  obsolete  entries  of  occupiers  dead 
or  retired,  on  the  registers  handed  over  to  me,  more  than  half  the  laundries  and  workshops 
were  dealt  with  by  visits  in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  written  communications 
with  all.  As  the  details  in  Miss  Deane\s  following  report  shew,  much  time  for  active 
inspection  was  lost  during  the  long  illness  of  Miss  Barnes^  the  clerk  I  selected  for  her 
office,  which  detained  over  clerical  work  more  than  one  Inspector.  Much  well-spent  time 
was  given  also  by  Miss  Deane  at  the  outset  to  considering  and  elaborating  a  useful  system 
of  circular  forms  of  instruction,  suitable  for  dealing  with  the  multitudinous  technical 
points  that  assail  a  busy  District  Inspector  in  daily  correspondence.  The  results  of  such 
correspondence  and  all  other  papers  relating  to  the  district,  are  filed  on  the  same  system 
as  the  card  register  of  laundries  and  workshops  described  in  my  last  year's  report,  for 
hints  towards  development  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Monsieur  Laporte,  Superintending 
Inspector  for  the  Seine,  and  who  thus  (July  9th,  1900)  expressed  his  anticipation  of  the 
satisJSswtion  which  we,  indeed,  find  in  working  it  : — 

"  Je  viens  de  re^evoir  le  Rapport  de  Monsieur  rinspecteur  en  Chef,  pour  Tannee,  1899. 

^^  Je  m^empresse  de  vons  addresser  mes  respectneux  remerciements  pour  vo8  appreciations  si 
bienveillants  snr  le  service  de  Tlnspection  a  Paris. 

*' Je  voisavee  plaisir  que  vons  avez  adopte  notresysteme  de  fiches.  II  n'est  pas  douteux  que 
voQS  en  amrez  nne  grande  satisfaction.** 

The  lines  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  Instructions  for  my  guidance  in 
superintending  this  defined  part  of  the  work  in  London,  left  the  widest  scope  for 
working  out  methods  and  details,  and  for  apportionment  of  the  work  to  Inspectors  of  this 
staff.  One  of  my  chief  aims,  after  choice  of  the  Inspector  to  whom  the  work  was  best 
assigned,  has  been  so  £bu*  as  possible  to  see  lo  provision  of  the  machinery  needed  to  secure 
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maintenance  of  system,  laying  down  instructions  supplementary  to  those  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  only  where  it  appeared  needfiil  to  secure  consistent  adherence  by  the  various 
Inspectors  engaged  on  the  work  to  the  guiding  policy,  which  was  developed  almost  as 
much  by  foil  discussion  of  the  concrete  cases  arising  for  decision  as  by  steady  application 
of  a  few  simple  guiding  ideas. 

It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly,  even  on  the  top  of  the  initial  difficulties  and  confosions, 
the  advantages  of  such  a  plan  can  show  themselves.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  free  scope 
for  every  sort  of  energy  and  originality  in  the  work,  while  each  Inspector  can  see  in  the 
records  themselves  what  she  has  done  ;  on  the  other  hand  these  very  records,  in  a  great 
measure,  ensure  to  the  persons  affected  by  the  law  and  administration  the  certainty  and 
equality  of  treatment  which  are  indispensable. 

ML^s  Deane^  in  her  report,  comments  at  the  outset  on  the  unexpected  amount  of  time 
that  is  required  for  such  construction  : — 

While  there  is  an  undoubted  advautage  under  such  circumstances  in  starting  free  of  pre- 
existing systems  and  methods,  which  would  have  to  be  mastered  and  might  need  re-modelling, 
it  is  also  true  that  to  begin  "at  the  very  beginning,"  literally  making  one's  "machinery,"  and 
evolving  the  very  elements  of  a  method  as  one  goes  along,  is  a  process  which,  interesting  as  it 
may  be,  takes  much  time.  The  transference  from  one  office  and  branch  of  the  staff  to  another 
of  the  control,  not  of  a  whole  district,  nor  of  certain  definite  portions  of  it,  but  of  numbers 
of  places  scattered  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  it,  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a  confusing  and  troublesome  task,  and  innumerable  have  been  the  questions  of  detail 
to  be  dealt  with,  each  of  which,  forming  as  it  did  a  precedent  for  others,  required  careful 
consideration. 

The  mere  disentanglement,  separation,  and  arrangement  of  the  correspondence  and  notices 
have  entailed  days  of  office  work.  For  months  letters  and  notices  have  had  to  be  forwarded 
or  retrieved  from  the  office  of  the  District  Inspector  or  the  Home  Office.  Occupiers 
appear  to  have  an  invincible  objection  to  the  perusal  of  notices  or  letters  relating  to  chan^ 
of  address. 

So  important  has  it  been  to  place  on  a  perfectly  sound  and  practical  basis  the  office 
machinery  of  the  area  and  the  routine  of  office  work,  and  now  that  this  task  is  accomplished  so 
valuable  are  the  results  that  not  a  moment  of  the  time  thus  spent  can  be  considered  lout. 

The  value  of  this  method  of  registration  and  recording  was  strikingly  demonstrated  within  a 
few  months  of  its  establishment  in  my  office.  Two  "racks"  and  slide-rods,  capable  of 
containing  each  1,500  "  cards,'*  on  each  of  which  is  inscribed  the  address  of  each  workplace, 
and  capable  of  shewing  the  outline  record  of  ten  or  more  inspections,  were  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  area  when  the  transference  from  the  District}  Inspector's'  register  to  mine 
was  first  made. 

Within  six  months  hundreds  of  the  transferred  addresses  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  "  racks  '* 
as  no  longer  in  existence,  and  their  places  taken  by  others  at  which  it  was  found  workshops 
existed. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  four  "racks'*  are  found  only  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessity  ol 
the  case.  Had  the  register  been  in  the  old  book  form,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
would  have  had  to  be  entirely  re-cast  and  re-written  twice  at  least  during  the  first  year  of  my 
charge. 

As  it  is,  the  register  has  been  automatically  corrected,  expanded  and  re-arranged,  and  at  any 
given  moment  during  the  whole  period  has  been  in  perfect  order  and  sequence — as  free  from 
the  slightest  confusion  or  "  erasure  "  as  when  absolutely  new. 

The  re-organisation  and  the  alterations  in  the  boundaiies  of  the  boroughs  forming  the 
sanitary  areas  in  London  in  consequence  of  the  new  Local  Oovemment  Act  have  entailed  an 
additional  amount  of  office  work,  and  but  for  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  the  register 
and  the  correspondence  and  filing  in  the  office  can  be  altered  or  corrected  would  have  caused 
very  serious  confusion. 

The  arrangement  of  registers,  records,  correspondence,  notices,  and  so  forth,  all  follow  the 
same  system,  the  aim  secured  being  that  every  single  fact  and  the  whole  history  of  eaoh 
workplace  can  be  promptly  arrived  at  by  any  member  of  the  factory  staff  who  may  require  it, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  inspector  in  chs^ge  or  her  clerk.  To  this  end  the  notes  of  eaoh 
visit  taken  on  the  spot  are  all  filed  in  the  same  order  and  sequence  as  the  register,  and  are 
available  to  any  other  inspector  revisiting  at  a  later  date. 

The  whole  charge  can  thus  be  taken  up  or  laid  down  or  transferred  at  any  moment  without 
any  dislocation  or  confusion. 

The  fact  that  the  area  of  workplaces  consist  of  (1)  laundries,  (2)  trades  in  which  special 
exceptions  as  to  overtime,  alterations  and  differences  in  meal-hours,  holidays  and  half -holidays, 
&C.,  are  very  largely  taken  advantage  of,  emphasises  the  need  for  some  such  complete  and 
definite  control  and  record  of  the  notices  and  documents  required  under  these  ^  exceptions.** 
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The  fact  that  the  despatch  by  an  occupier  of  au  irregular  overtime  notice,  or  an  alteration  in 
meal-hours  without  due  notice,  immediately  results  in  a  communication  requesting  an 
explanation  or  calling  attention  to  the  irregularity,  has  already  done  wonders  in  ensuring 
careful  attention  to  all  the  conditions  under  which  special  exceptions  are  permissible,  and  gives 
to  occupiers  and  workers  that  sense  of  being  in  constant  touch  with  the  inspector  which  is 
essential  to  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  law.  But  the  labour  which  this  has  involved 
during  the  first  year  has  been  very  great.  The  break-down  in  health,  in  May,  of  Miss  BaineSy 
the  lady  whose  work  as  clerk  in  the  office  has  been  invaluable,  formed  a  most  serious  drawback 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  and  during  her  absence  on  sick  leave  the 
work  fell  on  me,  and  on  Miss  Vines  who  assisted  me.  Such  temporary  help  as  could  be  procured 
during  the  two  months  of  Miss  Baines^  absence  was  naturally  of  a  character  which  rendered-  it 
useful  only  for  the  simplest  routine  tasks. 

In  1900  this  work  has  been  planned  and  the  general  methods  of  action  thought  out ;  W  ^^J^ftrfoz 
the  further,  and  I  believe  still  more  interesting,  work  of  coming  into  the  full  personal  ^ 
touch  with  employers  and  workers,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  constant  visiting  in  the 
workplaces  under  control,  has  well  begun  and  will  fill  the  current  year.  The  principles 
of  separation  of  workplaces  on  the  border-land  between  the  charge  of  the  Inspector  for  the 
West  London  district  generally  and  Miss  Deane^s  charge,  and  the  methods  of  co-operation 
between  them  in  questions  of  safety  in  steam  laundries,  so  far  as  this  can  be  attained  by 
fencing  of  machinery,  have  been  well  e3tablished  by  typical  cases.  The  number  of  these 
referr^  to  me  for  decision  has  steadily  diminished,  earlier  decisions  having  practically 
guided  in  the  later  circumstances.  In  the  absence  of  precise  definition  of  the  trades 
handed  over,  and  in  the  natural  links  between  subsidiary  processes,  a  certain  fringe  of 
workplaces  had  to  be  adjusted  on  the  two  registers  ;  for  example,  nice  questions  can  arise 
over  the  extent  of  application  of  the  term  "  millinery,"  which  even  at  the  outset  applies  to 
that  which  is  surely  the  most  mutable  of  all  the  products  of  industry,  and  workplaces 
can  be  found  engaged  in  the  business  of  making  some  of  the  many  accessories  and  forms  of 
*'  dress,"  of  which  it  cannot  with  certainty  be  said  whether  the  product  made  in  them  has 
attained  or  not  to  the  development  of  a  trade  distinct  jfrom  "  dressmaking."  A  wide  inter- 
pretation has  been  given  throughout,  the  aim  being  to  include  the  characteristic  problems 
of  a  season  industry  in  a  great  centre.  The  nature  of  these  problems  is  indicated  in  the 
following  sections  of  this  report,  as  also  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  other  great  staple 
industry  for  women  in  West  London — the  laundry  industry.  There,  in  addition  to 
irregular  hours  of  employment,  special  questions  of  safety  and  health  have  pressed  for 
consideration.  The  subsequent  section  on  safety  will,  I  think,  shew  that  the  strides  in 
securing  proper  fencing  have  been  great,  and  fully  as  important  as  the  decided  steps  that 
have  been  taken  towards  control  of  hours  by  rigid  application  of  requirements  as  to  notices 
(see  below,  section  on  laundries).  Out  of  185  &ctory  laundries,  170  have  been  inspected 
in  the  year,  and  two- thirds  of  the  workshop  laundries. 

In  addition  to  many  reports  on  special  factories,  I  have  received  firom  Miss  Paierson 
general  reports  on  : — 

(1.)  Payment  of  wages  in  goods,  and  illegal  deductions  in  Dunfermline  damask  factories. 

(2.)  Sanitary  accommodation  in  Dunfermline  &ctories. 

(3.)  Herring  industry  in  Scotland. 

(4.)  Need  for  particulars  in  shirt  and  collar  and  underclothing  trades. 

(5.)  On  deductions  in  tweed  factories. 

(6.)  Factories  executing  War  Office  and  Admiralty  contracts. 

(7.)  Particulars  clause  in  the  wholesale  tailoring  trade. 

A  particularly  interesting  report  from  Mi^s  Paterson,  on  the  results,  so  far,  of  an 
enquiry  which.  I  hope  will  be  extended  and  fruitful,  into  the  results  of  rejection  of  children 
and  young  persons  who  are  candidates  for  certificates  of  physical  fitness  for  employment 
in  factories,  is  given  below.     {See  section  8,  p.  389.) 

For  Miss  Squire  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  were  mainly  absorbed  by  legal 
proceedings  arising  out  of  her  investigation,  in  County  Donegal  in  the  autumn  of  1899, 
of  the  prevalent  evils  of  the  Truck  system,  as  it  concerns  outworkers.     She  says  : — 

My  own  personal  share — rendered  inevitable  by  the  peculiar  set  of  circumstances — in  every 
step  of  the  legal  work  and  formalities  entailed  by  several  '*  appeals  "  to  the  High  Court, 
obliged  me  to  make  several  prolonged  stays  in  Ireland,  and  to  take  frequent  journeys  backwards 
and  forwards  to  England.    Long  cross-country  drives  in  Ireland  had  often  to  be  taken  to  cAiAry 
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out  some  formal  act— commencing  with  a  drive  on  New  Year's  Day  which  lasted,  without 
pause,  from  8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  in  an  open  car  in  pouring  rain.  Miss  Deane,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  shared  with  me  the  strange  experiences  of  our  peculiar  situation,  and  to  her  I  am 
indebted  for  invaluable  assistance  in  the  difficult  and  unaccustomed  tasks  which  devolve! I 
upon  us. 

The  autumn  of  the  year  was  again  devoted  to  carrying  out  investigations  among  outworkers 
in  rural  districts  as  to  the  payment  of  their  wages,  this  time  in  England,  and  as  in  Ireland,  so 
in  Somerset  and  Cornwall,  the  Truck  system  was  found  to  have  enslaved  the  home  workers. 
{See  also  under  Truck.) 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  undertaking  special  enquiries  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Truck 
Acts  among  outworkers,  a  very  large  proportion  of  my  official  visits  have  been  made  to  the 
homes  of  workers.  Some  weeks  this  autumn  were  spent  in  visiting  outworkers  only  ;  in  this 
work  the  lists  sent  in  by  employers  are  a  very  great  assistance-  In  quite  rural  districts  their 
chief  use  is  the  indication  they  give  of  a  particular  locality  as  a  field  for  enquiry,  but  that  the 
name  of  a  village  is  given  as  the  residence  of  a  particular  worker,  or  a  number  of  workers,  by  no 
means  shows  that  they  will  be  found  there ;  the  village  reached,  much  patient  searching  is 
often  necessary  before  the  persons  appearing  in  the  list  are  traced  to  their  scattered  cottages, 
hidden  up  bridle-paths,  or  nestling  on  the  hill  sides,  some  miles  from  the  village  which  gives 
them  the  only  address  possible. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  workers  thus  visited  tod  interviewed  this  year,  there  was  not  one 
that  did  not  give  a  ready  welcome,  and  show  an  almost  pathetic  confidence  in  their  visitor's 
power  to  help  them. 

Other  special  enquiries  carried  out  by  Miss  Squire  related  to  : — Convent  industries 
in  Ireland  ;  women's  and  girls'  employment  in  (a)  tin-plate  works  in  South  Wales  and 
Gloucestershire,  and  (b)  brickworks  in  the  Midlands  ;  (c)  application  of  the  Particulars 
Section  to  manufacture  of  steel  pens  in  Birmingham  also  engaged  her  attention,  and 
systematic  inspection  was  given  to  (d)  aerated-water  works  in  London  and  Birmingham 
(Special  Rules)  ;  (e)  laundries  in  Dublin  and  London  (sanitation)  ;  (/)  wholesale 
tailors  in  Bristol  and  Leeds    (enforcement  of  Particulars  Order). 

Miss  Tracexfs  oflficial  employment  was  again  largely  in  the  South  and  South-west  of 
England,  and  in  the  latter  she  visited  explosives  factories  and  most  of  the  tin-streams,  in 
which  she  notes  that  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  is  resulting  in   "  displace- 
.  ment  of  labour,  male  and  female."     She  further  reports  : — 

Much  of  the  existing  plant  is  idle  now,  the  amount  of  tin  extracted  not  paying  for  the 
working,  and  in  this  way  also  women  have  disappeared  from  this  interesting  industry.  The 
pay  is  extremely  small,  but  the  work  is  not  very  arduous,  much  of  it  being  conducted  entirely 
in  the  open  air,  and  by  tiiis  means  many  of  the  women  h;ive  regained  the  health  they  lost  in 
service,  or  in  other  industrial  pursuits. 

The  personal  cleanliness  of  the  workers  is  a  striking  feature  of  this  trade,  and  I  was  able  to 
add  considerably  to  their  comfort  by  seeing  that  the  sanitary  accommodation,  to  which  they 
are  legally  entitled,  was  provided  for  them.  Marvellous  new  machinery  has  recently  been 
erected  on  one  or  two  of  the  largest  "  stamps."  Only  once  did  I  come  across  a  woman  engaged 
in  "spalling"  (breaking  up  large  stones  into  small  ones),  and  the  men  who  were  shovelling  the 
stuff  into  the  cart  remarked  to  me  on  the  unsuitability  of  such  work  for  a  woman,  "  but  there," 
as  one  man  said  to  me,  "one  must  live."  In  Cornwall,  where  women  may  still  be  seen 
breaking  stones  by  the  side  of  the  road,  this  work  does  not,  perhaps,  seem  so  strange,  but  to  me 
it  appeared  a  deplorable  necessity. 

Miss  Sadler  spent  a  short  time  in  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  districts  early  in  the 
year,  in  order  to  acquire  some  experience  of  the  diffierence  between  Scottish  and  English 
legal  procedure,  and  to  aid  Miss  Paterson  in  outstanding  work,  clerical  and  active,  in 
Glasgow.  Pressure  of  complaints  to  be  attended  to  brought  her  South,  and  I  found  it 
most  convenient,  eventually,  for  overtaking  some  of  the  urgent  first  visits  in 
Miss  Deane's  assigned  area,  to  retain  Miss  Sadler  in  London  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

In  addition  to  superintending  the  new  and  the  old  work,  and  making  many  special 
reports  on  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  law,  and  amendments  needed  in  the 
law,  I  made  special  visits  to  earthenware  and  china  works  in  Staffordshire  and  other  parts 
of  England  ;  to  enamelling  works  in  London,  Lancashire,  Scotland  and  the  Midlands  ; 
to  silk  fiactories  in  Macclesfield,  Coventry,  and  Derby ;  to  steam  and  hand  laundries  in 
London,  and  to  firuit  preserving  works  in  London  and  Lancashire. 
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Comparing  in  the  broadest  way  the  main  work  of  the  branches  with  the  work  of 
other  years,  the  following  figures  show  that  under  each  section  of  active  work  there  is  a 
distinct  rise  in  totals,  in  addition  to  increased  work  of  a  clerical  character. 


Year. 

Faotories. 

Worksb^pe. 

Other  ViBitB. 

1898             

i;272 

1,889 

2,100 

1899           

1,258 

2,369 

1,800 

1900           

1,342 

2,381 

2,233 

In  the  last  column  appear,  in  addition  to  all  attendances  at  Petty  Sessions,  visits  to 
schools,  local  authorities,  &c.,  all  the  scattered  visits  to  outworkers  in  lonely  country 
districts,  with  long  drives  or  bicycle  rides  intervening.  Forty-five  thousand  and  twenty- 
three  miles  were  officially  travelled  by  us  in  1900. 

The  increase  in  the  total  number  of  complaints  received  in  this  branch  of  the 
department  to  644  from  494  in  1899,  and  the  increased  proportion  of  those  investigated, 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  West  London  area  where  every  complaint  received  could 
from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  be  more  promptly  dealt  with.  Out  of  282 
complaints  received  in  Miss  Deane's  area,  only  15  remained  on  December  31st  to  be 
investigated,  as  they  promptly  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Too  large  a  total,  100, 
remained  in  the  whole  country  outstanding,  through  insufficiency  of  staff  to  overtake 
them  in  the  time.  Numerous  complaints  from  earthenware  and  china  works  and 
particularly  the  "  potteries "  district  following  my  visits,  there  accounted  for  a  large 
proportion  of  these  uninvestigated  complaints.  These  must  be  dealt  with  early  in  1901 
if  possible. 

Out  of  644  complaints,  225  were  anonymous,  189  signed  by  workers  or  their  fiiends, 
199  were  from  various  organisations  and  31  from  public  officials,  local  or  central. 


2.  ComplainU 

rsenvMomd 

imtatigaUd, 


Table  A.— Oomplaints  Received  and  Investigated  during  1900. 

Nature  of  Complaint. 

1 

1 

Number     Investi- 
gated. 

Number  upheld  on 
InvestigaHon. 

Number  not 
traced 
through 
insufficient 
address,  or 
not  upheld 
at  time  of 
Inspection. 

Number 
awaiting 

Investl- 
ntionon 
Deo.  81tt, 
or  referred 
toDistriol 
Inapeotor. 

(1.) 

(2.) 

(8.) 

(4.) 

(fi.) 

A.  ASminutra- 
tion. 

1.  Want  of  abstract  and  notioes 

2.  Eyasion  of  Inspector     

11 

1 

6 
1 

5 
1 

1 

6 

B.  SanUaiian  and 
Safety, 

3.  Want  of  Beparate,  or  insufficient,  or 
unsoitable  sanitary  accommodation. 

62 

60 

47 

3 

6 

ventilated  workrooms. 

62 

41 

81 

10 

17 

5.  Oyercrowding  in  workrooms 

29 

26 

19 

7 

11 

6a.  Gai  fumes  in  workrooms      

3 

2 

' 

1 

I 

6.  Extreme,  of  temperature  j  gj^*;;; 

4 
24 

8 
22 

2 
19 

1 
3 

T 
2 

7.  Infringing  Special  Rnles         

9 

— 

— 

— 

9 

8.  Dangerous  or  nnhealthj  processes  and 
excessive  dust. 

16 

11 

11 

— 

6 

9.  Wet  and  bad  floors  in  jam  factories 
and  laundries. 

7 

7 

1 

— 

— 

10.  Want  of  fire  escape  and  locked  doors... 

6 

4 

2 

2 

2 

11.  Want  of  fencing 

9 

9      ' 

7      ' 

2 

7 

12.  Accidents 

8 

6 

i 

1 

1 

2 
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Table  A.— Oomplalntt  Received  and  Investigated  diiring*1900-^»nl4ws««ft 


Nature  of  Complaint. 


I 


I 


(1.) 


C.  Illegal  employ- 
ment. 


D.  2¥uck  Acts 


E.  Particulari 


-G.  Ontixde   teope 
of  the  Aott. 


13.  lUefral  employment  and  employment      142 

before  and  after  legal  limits. 

14.  Ne?l6ot    to    obeerve     Sundays    and  i        8 

holidays. 

I 

15.  Employment  in  meal  times  and  ex-  j      60 

ceerling  five  hours*  spell. 

16.  Giving  work  out  to  be  done  at  end  of  .        3 

legnl  day.  | 

17.  Employment  of   young  persons  over  2 

time. 

18.  Employment  of  yonng  persons  without  1 

oertinoate  of  fitness. 

19.  Employment  of  woman  within  four  1 

weeks  of  childbirth. 

20.  Employment  of  milliners  in  shop  and  3 

workshop  exoessive  hours. 

.21.  Exoessive  hours  in  laundries 34 

21  A.  Employment  of  children  for  exoessive  1 

hours  in  laundries. 

22.  Payment  of  wages  not  in  current  coin  4 

28.  EzoessiTe  or  illegal  fines  or  deductions        25 

24.  Lack  of  particulars  of  work  and  wages  |      26 
to  piece-workers. 

26.  General  or  indefinite  complaints        ...         19 


Total  complaints  within  the  Acts 


26.  Underground  workrooms        

27.  Messrooms  insanitary  or  wanting 

28.  Absence  of  sanitary  accommodation  in 

type-writing  ofiice. 

29.  AbseLce  of  sanitary  aooommodation  in 

receiving  hoase. 

30.  Long  hours  in  laundries  

31.  Two  five  hours*  spell  without  a  break 

3lA.  Two  five  hours'  spells  with  one  hour 
dinner  between. 

32.  Variation  of  meal  times  in  laundries. 

33.  Bad    conditions  and    long    hours 

laundries  not  regulated  by  Act. 

34.  Employment  on  Sunday  in  laundries 

35.  Meals  tiiken  in  factory 

36.  Bad  or  insufficient  food 

37.  Absence  of  cooking  convenience 

38.  Only  half  hour  allowed  for  dinner 


6«0 


8 
18 

1 


H 


(3.) 


3d 

If 

(3.) 


116 
7 
64 
3 
2 
1 
1 


34 

1 


76 
6 

46 

I 

I         2 

I        2 

I 

1         1 


3 
19 
16 

18 


t 

I  28 

j  1 

i 

i  ' 

I  ^^ 

I  14 
12 


468 


370 


Number  not 
traced 
through 
insufficient 
address,  or 
not  upheld 
at  time  of 
Lupeotion. 

(^0 


43 
1 

8 

1 


99 


7      . 
11       I 


6 
11 


7  5       !        4 

11  1 


Number 
awaiting 
Inveiti- 


8l8t» 

orxefKzed 
toDirtriofe 
Lupeotor. 


33 

1 
5 


1 
7 

10 


109 


I        « 
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Table-A,— Qomplaints  Received  and  Investigated  during  IQOO— continued. 


Natubb  op  Oomplai»t. 

1 

II 

Ji5 

Number  not 
traoed    ' 
through 
insufficient 
address,  or 
not  upheld 
at  time  of 
Inspection. 

Number 
awaiting 
Investi- 
gation on 
Deo.  31st, 
or  referred 
to  District 
Inspector. 

(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.)    . 

(4.) 

(6.) 

of  the  Acts 
— cbnt. 

39^  Meals  taken  in  room .  where    soiled 
linen  is  sorted. 

40.  No  seats  for  shop-assistants    

1.^ 

1 

•  - .  "T.     » 

1 

41.  Bad  condition  of  lavatories     

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

43.  Gold  in  wardrobe  room  of  theatre 

1 

- 

— 

— 

43.  Workers'    bedrooms    dirty    or    over- 
orowded. 

2 

1 

1 

_^ 

1 

44.  Ohildren  carrying  heavy  weights 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

45.  Brutal   treatment    of    ohildren    and 
Immorality. 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

46.  Improper  conduct  of  manager 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47.  Harsh  treatment           

1 

^__ 



— 

— 

48.  Permitting  drunkenness  in  mills 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

49.  Bad  ventilation  in  an  exhibition 

1 

I 

1 

— 

— 

•      ' 

50.  Girls   employed    in    receiving    office 
under  glass  roof  with  no  shade  or 
blind. 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

52.  Long  hours  in  fish  ouring  places 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

workers  in  hardware  factories. 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

54.  Compulsory  and  unpaid  work • 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

56.  Reduction  of  wages       

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

56.  Delay  in  payment  of  sick  benefit 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

67.  Paying  wages  in  meal  hours 

1. 

1 

1 

— 

— 

58.  Failure  to  obtain  wages           

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

59.  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

60.  Discharged  without  or  with  insufficient 
notioe. 

3 

2 

2 

— 

— 

61.  Inconvenient  position  of  boilers 
Total  of  complaints  outside  scope  of  j^cts 
Total  of  complaints  within  scope  of  Acts 
Obavd  Total      

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

84 

64 

58 

5 

7 

560 

468 

370 

99 

109 

644 

532 

428 

10< 

116 

In  this  table  the  classes  of  matters  which  show  greatest  increase  in  number  since  the 
previous  year  are  under  group  C,  illegal  employment  and  particularly  excessive  hours  in 
laundries  and  under  group  E,  particulars  section,  both  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
workers  and  Inspectors  were  in  nearer  touch  with  each  other. 

Miss  Deane^s  returns  show  the  majority  of  complaints  in  her  area  to  be  on  questions 
of  times  of  employment.  Some  of  these  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  Acts,  e.g.^  nine 
complaints  of  half-hour  instead  of  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  five  of  long  hours  in  laundries  ; 
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eleven  complaints  were  received  by  her  of  insanitary  messrooms,  and  six  of  underground 
workrooms.  Altogether  she  received  228  complaints  within  the  scope  of  the  Acts  and 
52  outside. 

Miss  Squire  sends  me  notes  of  complaints  outside  the  scope  of  the  Acts,  the  subjects 
of  which  merit  attention  : — 

"  A  complaint  reached  me  when  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  of  {brutal  treatment  of 
little  girls  by  the  overlooker  in  a  spinning  mill  and  even  by  the  master  himself.  It  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  nowadays  little  'Doflfers'  should  bo  knocked  down  by  grown  men, 
violently  struck  on  head  and  shoulders,  their  heads  pushed  down  upon  the  spinning  frames, 
yet  the  evidence  of  the  little  half-starved  undersized  creatures  who  had  suffered  in  all  these 
ways  at  the  hands  of  a  burly  overlooker,  and  a  tall  imposing*raember  of  the  firm  of  employers, 
was  too  strong  to  be  doubled.  When  tackled  with  such  conduct  and  warned,  neither  denied 
the  charge,  both  preserved  a  shamefaced  significant  silence. 

'^  Another  complaint  referred  to  me  with  that  confidence  so  often  shown  by  the  workpeople 
that  the  Factor^'  Inspector  can  put  everything  right,  but  with  which  I  have  no  powers  to  deal, 
was  of  rude  horseplay  and  improper  behaviour  among  themselves  of  young  girls  in  an  isolated 
manufactory  situated  in  a  forest  far  away  from  any  dwelling.  After  a  visit  I  felt  that  the  need 
of  a  forewoman  or  some  elder  woman  in  authority  in  such  a  place  is  very  great,  and  I  did  the 
only  thing  I  could  do,  urged  my  opinion  upon  the  employer,  himself  generally  absent.  Here 
were  over  a  hundred  younsr  girls  leaving  their  homes  in  the  early  morning,  and  returning  at 
evening  walking  through  four  miles  and  more  of  lonely  country,  spending  the  day  in  parties 
of  12  to  13  in  separate  huts  or  rooms,  no  elder  person  in  any  hut  to  supervise  the  occupants, 
no  one  to  exercise  control  but  a  foreman,  who  has  his  own  work  among  the  other  men  and 
boys  who  occupy  huts  in  the  same  enclosure 

'*  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  also  in  another  instance  to  urge  the  employment  of  an  adult 
woman  to  supervise  a  number  of  young  girls ;  this  was  in  the  case  of  an  isolated  factory  which 
boasts  a  philanthropic  purpose,  and  is  to  be  found  in  a  desolate  part  of  Ireland.  Here  only 
quite  young  giils  are  employed  among  men  and  boys,  with  whom  they  are  shut  up  in  the 
factory  for  10  hours  daily.  There  is  no  older  woman  to  keep  a  watch  over  them,  and  the 
manager  is  often  absent  on  business  in  London  and  elsewhere.  ] There  were  no  complaints  and 
the  girls  to  all  appearance  were  quiet  and  well  behaved,  but  the  conditions  are  not  without 
danger  and  low  wages  paid  attract  only  girls  of  an  age  and  of  a  class  from  which  one  cannot 
look  for  a  high  degree  of  self  respect  and  decorum. 

"  In  contrast  to  such  instances  are  the  factories,  happily  an  increasing  number,  where 
"women  of  intelligence,  refinement  and  kindliness  are  placed  as  Superintendents  or 
Forewomen  in  charge  of  all  the  employes,  and,  worthy  of  their  great  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, exercise  a  wonderful-  influence  for  good  over  the  women  and  girls  whom  they 
control." 

Miss  Vines  refers  to  complaints  of  workshops  occupied  by  Jews  : — 

"  Investigations  of  complaints  with  regard  to  employment  of  Jewish  occupiers  in  the  same 
week,  both  on  the  Christian  Sunday  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  confirm  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
in  this  particular  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops'  Act  are  frequently  infringed. 
It  is  not  that  the  same  worker  is  usually  employed  on  both  days.  This  is  not  as  a  rule  the 
case.  Generally,  Jewesses  only  are  employed  on  Sundays,  and  Christians  on  Saturdays. 
However,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  although  these  are  not  cases  of  hardship  to  the  workers, 
such  a  practice  confers  on  manufacturers  who  disregard  the  law  an  unfair  advantage  over 
those  who  obey  it." 

I  have  prepared  Table  B  for  1900  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  covers  the  whole 
3.  Pr(»secu'  of  the  cascs  taken  by  myself  and  my  staff  into  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
^'^'*'*  second  those  only  w  hich  were  taken  in  Miss  Dearie's  area.     The  rise  in  average  penalties 

,(<!)  (General  obtained  is  good  for  the  whole,  but  is  much  more  striking  in  the  West  London  area.  For 
summary.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  average  penalties  have  risen  fix)m  155.  4rf.  to  £1  ^s.  9rf.,  but  in  Miss 
Deane's  case,  where  Metropolitan  Police  Courts  only  are  in  question,  the  average  penalty 
is  £2  6.9.  A  single  year's  experience  yields  no  positive  conclusion  as  regards  figures ; 
where  less  than  a  hundred  cases  are  concerned  one  or  two  offences  to  which  the  law- 
attaches  high  penalties  may  raise  the  average  exceptionally,  and  comparisons  are  more 
interesting  ovev  a  series  of  years.  So  far,  however,  it  is  very  satisfactory  that  the  average 
has  risen,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  support  Miss  Deane  has  obtained  fix)m  the 
magistrates  has  made  fewer  prosecutions  necessary,  and  has  furthered  our  objects  ia 
other  ways. 
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Table  B  (1).— Prosecutions  doringr  1900  (Whole  Staff). 


357 


OUm. 

iNatare  of  Offenoes. 

1 

1 
k 

J25 

1 
J 

1 

i 

1^ 

1 
1 

Penaltiee. 

Costs. 

A    $.   d. 

£   #.  d. 

A.    JLdminU' 

triUian. 

1.  IWlore  to  keep  regiBter  of  young  per- 
80110  and  childien  in  factory. 

4 

4 

— 

4 

3  16    0 

1    9    84 

2.  Failure  to  notify  ooonpation  of  work- 
shop. 

3 

3 

— 

3 

10    0    0 

0  14    6 

S,  FaUore  to  ai&z  Abstract          

9 

9 

— 

9 

11    0    0 

2    9    » 

• 

4.  Failnre  to  specify  on  notice  the  period 
of  employment. 

2 

2 

— 

2 

4    0    0 

13    0^ 

5.  Failnre  to  register,  report,  and  aiflx 
particulars  of  overtime. 

3 

20 

4 

16 

16    0    0 

2  17    0 

B.  Sanitatian 
and  tafetf. 

6.  Allowing  workshop  to  be  oyercrowded 
during  overtime  employment. 

1 

1 

— 

1 

5    0    0 

0    2    0^ 

7,  Failure  to  limewash      

1 

1 

— 

1 

0  10    0 

0    6    & 

8.  Failure  to  keep  register  of  accidents ... 

2 

2 

— 

2 

6    0    0 

0  12    6. 

9.  Failure  to  send  notice  of  accidents    ... 

2 

8 

— 

3 

7    0    0 

1    4    ^ 

O.  Illegal  em- 
ofprotiMJted 

10.  Employment  of  child  otherwise  than 

ia  morning  and  afternoon  sets  or  on 
alternate  days. 

11.  Employment  of  women  and  young  per- 

sons for  more  than  five  hours  oon- 
tinuously  without  interval  for  meal. 

1 
5 

1 
10 

— 

1 
10 

0  10    0 
12  12    0 

0    6    6. 
4    4    » 

12.  Employment   of  women  during   the 
meal  hour. 

2 

8 

— 

8 

4  16    0 

1  16    6- 

IS.  Employment  of  women  before  and  after 
legal  Umits. 

8 

21 

— 

21 

84    0    0 

6    8    0' 

14.  Employment  of  young  persons  before 
and  after  legal  limits. 

9 

21 

— 

21 

27  10    0 

8  11    9^ 

16.  Employment  of  women  and  young  per- 
sons  after  legal  limits  on  half -holi- 
day. 

6 

11 

1 

10 

10  10    3 

2  14    0< 

16.  Employment  of  women  and  young  per- 
sons on  statutory  holiday. 

1 

3 

— 

3 

6    0    0 

0  16    6^ 

17.  Employment  of  young  persons  without 
oertiflcate  of  fitness. 

12 

44 

— 

44 

36  13    0 

10    9    2. 

18,  Employment  of  women  and  young  per- 
sons in  laundries  beyond  the  legal 
number  of  hours. 

4 

12 

"^ 

12 

27  10    0 

6  11    6 

19.  Employment  of  young  person  in  an 
industry  prohibited. 

1 

3 

3 

-^ 

— 

-" 

20.  Employment  of  women  in  room  pro- 

1 

1 

""• 

I 

0  10    0 

0  17    0» 

D,  Special 

21.  FaUure  to  observe  Special  Rules 

6 

10 

1 

9 

• 

7  10    0 

8  11     0 

1 

B.  Snruek. 

22.  Payment  otherwise  than  in   current 
coin. 

XOtttl   ...        ...        ...        ••• 

7 

18 

4 

14 

6    0    0 

9  10  10 

89 

208 

13 

195 

232    6    3 

1 

70  13  Hi 

8602 
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Table  B  (2).— Proseoutions  during  1900  (Miss  Deane's  Area). 


Katuze  of  Offenoes. 


t 


i-i 


I 

F 


Penaltice. 


Coet». 


1.  Failure  to  notifj.oocapation  of  factory  or  workshop 

2.  Failure  to  afl^  Abetraot       


3.  Failure  to  specify   on   notice  the  period   of   employ- 
ment, ko. 


4,  Failure  to  register,  report,  and  afl^  particulars  of  over- 
time in  a  laundry. 


5.  Allowing  workshop  to  be  overcrowded  during  overtime 
employment. 


6.  Failure  to  keep  register  of  accidents 

7.  Failure  to  send  notice  of  an  accident 


S.  Employment  of  women  and  young  persons  for  more  than 
five  hours  without  a  meal. 


9.  Employment  of  women  and  young  persons  during  the 
meal  hour. 


10.  Employment  of  women  before  and  after  legal  limits    ... 

11.  Employment  of  young  persons  and  after  legal  limits 


12.  Employment  of  women  and  young  persons  after  legal 
limits  on  half-holiday. 


18.  Employing   women   and   young  persons   on  statutory 
holidays. 


14.  Employment  of  women  and  young  persons  in  laundries 
beyond  legal  number  of  hours. 


15.  Employment  of  women  after  dose  of  the  specified  period 
in  a  laundry. 


Total    ... 


31 


11 
2 

7 


12 


60 


11 
2 
6 


15 


56 


£    #.  d, 

10    0  0 

8  10  0 

4    0  0 


6    0    0 

3  0  0 
8  0  0 
8    0    0 

4  0    0 

26  0  0 
10  0  0 
10    0    0 

6    0    0 

27  10  0 
8  10    0 


£  $.    d. 

0  14    6 

0  18    6 
13    0 

1  10    6 
0    4    i 

0  10    6 

0  10    6 

1  4    3 

0    8    8 

2  18    9 

0  10    8 

1  11    0 

0  18    8 
6  11     8 

1  8    8 


£126  10    0      £19  18    8 


interest. 


(O  Decided  Last  year  I  reported  fully  on  the  earlier  stages  of  the  protracted  work  connected  with 

^MeeJ^one  ^^^  endcavours  to  apply  by  legal  proceedings  the  protection  of  the  Truck  Acts  to  the 
f«^2^^  outworkers  (shirtmakers  and  knitters)  in  West  Donegal,  on  lines  similar  to  those  carried 
out  successfully  by  Miss  Deane  in  1897  at  Ardara.  The  view  hitherto  held  was  that  these 
outworkers  were  as  much  protected  by  the  law  as  in  effect  similar  workers  still  are  in 
England.  To  the  immense  disappointment  of  the  Donegal  peasant  women,  suffering  as 
they  have  been  from  the  impossibility  of  touching  their  sorely  needed  earnings  in  coin  ot 
the  realm,  and  to  the  deep  regret  of  this  staff,  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  High  Court  at 
Du^j  in  terminated  for  them  (until  the  law  is  amended)  the  possibility  of  obtaining,  by  legal 
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TOTocess  on  their  behalf,  redress  of  their  grievances  and  impotence  to  control  their  earnings. 
The  Court,  while  supporting  us  on  one  point,  namely,  our  contention  that  examination 
and  enquiry  for  the  purpose  of  enforcement  of  the  Acts  could  be  legally  made  at  a  place 
on  the  employers'  premises  other  than  the  place  where  work  is  given  out  to  the  workers, 
decided  that  the  outworker,  Mary  McGeechan,  was  not  protected  by  the  Acts  because  the 
remuneration  due  to  her  was  not  "  wages  "  (though,  as  the  Court  observed,  the  intention 
of  section  25  of  the  Truck  Act,  1831,  seems  to  have  been  to  make  it  so),  because  she  was 
not  under  a  contract  to  personally  do  the  work.  This  decision  was  based  on  that  in 
Ingram  v.  Barnes,  which  laid  down  that  wages  are  the  hire  of  a  man  who  personally 
works,  and  that  a  person  not  being  bound  to  do  any  of  the  work  personally  is  not  within 
the  Truck  Acts. 

Where  outworkers  hold  a  strong  enough  position  to  make  clear  in  their  contract 
express  or  implied  with  the  giver-out  of  work  that  they  are  not  (as  these  peasant  women 
are  not)  in  the  position  of  sub-contractors  employing  for  profit  other  workers,  this  decision 
would  not  injure  their  prospects  of  securing  payment  in  current  coin  of  the  realm.  But 
our  reports  abundantly  show  that  the  peasant  women  in  congested  districts  of  Ireland  are 
not  in  the  position  to  impose  their  will  upon  any  would-be  employer,  and  unless  the  long 
campaign  on  their  behalf,  making  clear,  as  it  did,  the  injury  they  suffered,  and  thus 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  better  section  of  public  opinion,  arouses  some  organised 
effort  in  their  midst,  they  cannot  hope  for  release  in  the  meantime  from  the  tyranny  of 
uncontrolled  payment  in  kind. 

• 

Most  interesting  work  was  done  by  Miss  Squire  (following  on  this  Irish  work)  among 
the  similarly  situated  outworkers  in  the  glove  industry  of  Somerset,  and  knitters  of 
Cornwall.  Here  the  nature  of  the  contract  and  the  class  of  manual  labour  necessary  ta 
execute  the  contract  were  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the  Irish  workers.  We  were 
prepared  to  test  the  application  of  the  law  as  it  had  always  hitherto  been  applied  to  such 
poor  outworkers  in  England  by  prosecution  of  an  appeal,  if  necessary,  to  the  High  Court, 
but  in  every  case,  as  Miss  Squire  shows  in  this  report  which  I  give  below  under  the  section 
on  Truck,  the  magistrates  were  unanimous  in  holding  that  the  law,  as  it  had  hitherto  been 
interpreted,  must  continue  to  protect  these  outworkers. 

Other  important  prosecutions  in  1900  taken  by  Miss  Squire^  which  went  forward  on 
appeal,  the  decision  being  given  in  the  current  year,  were  under  the  Factory  Acts.  In  a 
brickmaking  works  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  manufacture  consisted  in  the  glazing 
of  bricks  by  means  of  lead,  young- girls  under  sixteen  were  not  only  found  at  work,  but  on 
the  most  injurious  processes,  and  much  grave  illness  was  medically  shown  to  be  due  to 
their  occupation.  We  held  that  their  employment  came  within  the  meaning  of  the 
prohibition  in  the  Act  of  1878,  section  38,  first  schedule  subs.  3  :  "  In  a  factory  or 
workshop  in  which  there  is  carried  on  (a)  the  making  or  finishing  of  bricks  or  tiles,  not 
being  ornamental  tiles  ....  a  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  not  be  employed." 
Although  it  was  shown  by  Miss  Squire  that  the  girls  were  employed  in  carrying  plain 
bricks  from  the  dust  kilns  to  the  dipping  sheds,  in  dipping  bricks  required  to  be  glazed, 
scraping  or  knifing  bricks  after  the  dipper,  in  carrjdng  the  bricks  to  the  ovens  where  they 
were  baked  or  polished,  the  magistrates  decided  to  dismiss  the  summons.  On  the  part  of 
the  employers  it  was  contended  that  there  was  no  absolute  prohibition  against  employment 
of  the  girls  in  such  a  brickmaking  works  (as  we  alleged),  and  that  the  processes  named 
did  not  constitute  a  "  finishing  "  of  bricks,  inasmuch  as  the  brick  was  a  "  finished  brick  " 
when  it  left  the  dust  kiln.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  the  case  must  go  back  to  the 
Justices.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  what  was  done  in  the  factory  where  the  girls 
were  concerned  was  "  finishing "  of  bricks,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  decide  the  question 
whether  there  was  an  absolute  prohibition  against  employing  girls  under  sixteen  in  any 
part  of  factories  for  making  bricks. 

Another  important  appeal — Squire  v.  Fullers  (Limited) — ^which  turns'onthe  definition 
in  section  93  of  the  Act  of  1878  of  processes  regulated  by  the  Acts,  will  settle  an  im- 
portant class  of  disputed  cases  on  the  borderland  between  workshop  and  shop  employment. 
The  decision  of  the  learned  Stipendary  Magistrate  was  in  the  first  instance  in  favour  of 
the  view  of  the  Factory  Department,  but  as  the  argument  has  not  yet  been  heard  by  the 
High  Court  report  of  this  must  stand  over  to  another  year.^*^ 

^^  Since  this  was  written  the  decision  of  the  High  Court  has  been  given  in  support  of  the  magis- 
trate's view  of  the  case,  but  it  is  too  late  to  add  the  text  of  the  decision  in  this  year's  report. 
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The  important  decision  in  Tracey  v.  Pretty  actually  given,  after  twice  re-hearing 
through  exceptional  circumstances  in  1901  by  the  High  Court,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
1899  to  1900,  and  is  touched  on  below  in  the  section  on  Sanitation  and  Local  Authorities. 
It  makes  clear  for  the  first  time  the  meaning  of  the  "  proceedings"  which  are  open  in 
England  and  Wales  outside  the  administrative  county  of  London  to  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  in  default  of  a  local  sanitary  authority.  It 
was  established  that  a  notice  duly  sensed  under  the  I^ublic  Health  Acts  on  an  occupier 
requiring  him  to  take  definite  steps  to  remedy  a  de&ult  was  not  open  to  argument  before 
a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  as  to  its  "  reasonableness  "  or  otherwise.  The  Govern- 
ment Inspector  acting  in  default  assumes  all  the  powers  of  the  sanitary  authority,  acting 
on  advice  of  their  borough  surs^eyor,  and  the  magistrates  have  no  authority  or  duty 
beyond  that  of  enquiring  whether  the  notice  was  lawfully  served,  and  if  so  are  bound  to 
convict.  Appeal  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  notice  lies,  however,  to  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  in  this  case  the  course  of  the  Factory  Department  is  to  begin  the  whole  proceedings  de 
novo  in  order  to  enable  the  occupiers  in  question  to  have  full  opportunity  to  prepare  their 
defence. 

A  novel  point  in  administration  of  Special  Rules  was  raised  in  my  prosecution  of 
Messrs.  Doulton's,  Limited,  at  Burslem,  which  I  have  dealt  with  below  in  the  section  on 
''  Potteries." 

Miss  Paterson  had  some  interesting  cases  under  the  Truck  Acts  in  Scotland,  and  the 
application  of  the  "  particulars  "  section  to  a  non-textile  factory,  which  are  also  touched  on 
in  their  respective  sections  below.  Further,  she  obtained  convictions  both  in  Scotland 
and  England  against  manufiu^turers  for  illegal  employment,  under  the  specious  excuse  of 
**  national  emergency,"  of  young  persons  or  women  on  work  that  was  certainly  not 
Government  contract  work. 

An  interesting  point  was  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  occupier  "  in  connection  with 
a  conviction  for  illegal  employment  in  a  tailoring  workshop  where  the  protected  persons 
were  actually  employed  and  paid  by  various  journeymen  tailors  renting  sittings  in  the 
workshop^ 

4.  SanUaiion.  The  work  of  bringing  defects  remediable  under  Public  Health  Acts  to  the  notice  of 

(a)  Work       Local    Authorities   has  been  considerably  increased,  and  concentrated,  as  may  be  seen 
tiukaruiet       ^^  *^^  following  Comparison  : —  . 


Year. 

AntharitiiM. 

Nnmbw  of  Defeoto. 

lo«^o    •.*          •••         ... 

99 

291 

1899 

1 

70 

273 

1 

1900 

75 

i 

! 

525 

1 

i 
1 

This  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  steady  work  in  the  area  of  West  London, 
where  301  defects  have  been  formally  brought  to  the  notice  of  nine  Authorities, 
in  addition  to  all  the  more  general  co-operation  with  the  Authorities.  In  repeating 
my  Table  C  as  follows,  I  have  thought  it  most  convenient  to  retain  in  the  general 
table  the  Local  Authorities  referred  to  in  Miss  Dearie's  return  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  other  areas  and  totals  for  previous  years ;  at  the  same  time,  I  have 
marked  with  an  asterisk  the  Boroughs  and  District  Councils  specially  appearing  in  her 
registers. 
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Table  O.— Defeots  notified  to  Sanitary  Authorities  during:  1900. 
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/ 


Defective  Sanitary 

Accommodation 

in  Faotories. 

Defective  Sanitary 
in  Workshops. 

Other  Sanitazv  Defects 
in  Workshops. 

other 
Defects 

in 
Factories 
and 
Work- 
shops. 
Fire 
Escapes, 
&c. 

1 

Places. 

No 
separate 
Sanitaiy 
Aooom- 

for 
Women. 

In- 

sufficient, 

Insani- 

suitable 
Accom- 
modation. 

No 
separate 
Sanitary 
Accom- 
modation 

for 
Women. 

In- 
sufficient, 
Insani- 
tary, or 

Un- 
suitable 
Accom- 
modation. 

Over, 
crowding. 

Want  of 
Clean- 
liness. 

Want  of 
Ventila- 
tion. 

Total. 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

w 

(6) 

(6) 

(T) 

(8) 

(t) 

Scotland      

16 

13 

5 

..^ 

5 

2 

4 

45 

XXBLAHB           

1 

1 

*   !    - 

— 

1 

— 

— 

7 

'BlTGLAKD  AKD  WALBB 

19 

64 

7               16 

« 

14 

3 

2 

123 

liOHDOH        AND 

Suburbs  : — 

•Acton       

-                 2 

1 

—                4 

— 

2 

— 

2 

10 

Camberwell 

_      1        _ 

^     !       " 

— 

1 

— 

— 

aty        

2      1          5 

6                4 

3 

9 

2 

1 

30 

•Chelsea     

1       j          2 

1                 2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

15 

•Chiswidk 

1        ~" 

—                 I 

1 

1 

— 

1 

Deptford 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

•Pulham 

2      I          3 

1 

4 

— 

22 

10 

10 

52 

Greenwich 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

1 

1 

2 

—      ■ 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

•HammerHmith    ... 

— 

7 

1 

5 

1 

7 

3 

5 

29 

Hampstead 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

Islington 

1 

— 

' 

— 

1 

— 

•Kensington 

- 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Lambeth 

"" 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Marylebone 

— 

— 

4 

6 

17 

26 

20 

26 

9» 

Newington 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

1 

2 

•Paddington 

— 

— 

1 

6 

7 

9 

6 

4 

32 

•Westminster 

— 

— 

4 

16 

8 

13 

8 

9 

58 

Total    

25 

87 

43 

72 

51 

117 

57 

67 

525 

Two  Authorities  may  be  singled  out  for  special  comment,  Kensington  and  Mary- 
lebone. In  almost  all  Boroughs  the  fullest  and  readiest  co-operation  was  given  but  in 
these  two,  particularly,  much  help  has  been  given  by  the  Medical  Officers,  and  most 
effective  work  was  done  by  joint  visits  with  the  Lady  Sanitary  Inspectors  in  cases  where 
the  jurisdiction  of  local  and  central  Authority  appears  to  be  closely  interwoven.  For 
example,  Miss  Deane  visited  in  Kensington,  with  Miss  de  Chaumont^  a  number  of  work- 
shop laundries,  and  Marylebone,  with  Miss  0*Kell^  a  number  of  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
where  the  question  of  temperature  arises  in  the  closest  connection  with  ventilation.  The 
long  time  during  which  women's  workshops  in  Kensington  have  been  under  closely  applied 
inspection  is  well  known.  It  is  seldom  necessary  there  to  send  formal  notice  of  a  defect. 
Miss  Deane  comments  on  the  &ct  that,  in  no  area  can  she  find  so  many  healthful  work« 
rooms,  and  so  high  a  standard  applied.  In  the  case  of  only  two  Authorities  has  it  been 
necessary  for  me  in  any  way  to  intervene  on  account  of  their  slowness  to  yield  the 
desired  co-operation.  In  both,  I  think,  we  may  hope  for  great  advance  in  the  coming 
year. 
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The  following  table  furnished  at  my  request  by  Mm  Deane^  shews  the  number 
-of  workplaces  notified  to  her  by  the  Local  Authorities  in  three  sanitary  areas,  under 
;8ection  3  (3)  of  1891. 

Three  Local  Authorities  who  alone  have  notified  New  Workshops  in  1901. 


Kensington 
Marylebone 
EEammersmith 


265  workshopB. 
404 
i2 


It  is  clear  that  more  will  be  due  firom  other  Authorities  in  1901,  and  that  they  have 
not  so  £«•  fulfilled  their  obligations  in  this  respect.  Their  attention  has  been  invited  to 
the  matter. 

At  first  the  pressing  burden  of  reducing  the  general  clerical  work  of  the  new  office 
to  a  system  made  it  almost  impossible  to  act  on  these  notices,  comparatively  small  in 
number  though  they  were,  as  they  came  in.  It  was  for  accumulations  in  such  cases  that  I 
found  it  necessary  to  divert  the  services,  temporarily,  of  one  or  more  of  the  usually 
itinerant  Inspectors.  Now  these  notices  are  placed  by  Miss  Deane  in  the  same  category 
with  complaints  and  accident  notices,  and  are  steadily  and  directly  followed  by  a  visit  of 
general  inspection  and  instruction  before  the  official  Abstracts  are  sent. 

This  method  will,  I  hope,  in  a  few  years  (when  all  the  Local  Authorities  are  steadily 
sending  in  reports  as  they  should)  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  find  modern  workshops 
running  for  months,  or  longer,  entirely  contrary  to  the  law. 

Miss  Paterson^s  table  of  cases  referred  to  Local  Authorities  is  included  in  the  general 
table  C,  but  I  think  it  of  interest  to  reproduce  her  table  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Scotland 
only.  In  addition  to  the  46  notices  in  Scotland  she  sent  24  in  England,  chiefly  ia 
Lancashire. 

Defeots  notified  to  Sanitary  Authorities  during  1900. 


Defective  Sanitary 

Accommodation 

in  Factories. 

Defective  Sanitary 

Accommodation 

in  Workshops. 

Other  Sanitary  Defects 
Workshops. 

in 

Placet. 

No 
separate 
Sanitary 
Accom- 
modation 

for 
Women. 

In- 
sufficient 
Sanitary 
Accom- 
modation 

for 
Women. 

No 
separate 
Sanitary 
Accom- 
modation 

for. 
Women. 

In- 
sufficient 
Sanitary 
Accom- 
modation 

for 
Women. 

Over- 
crowding. 

Want  of 
Clean- 
liness. 

Want  of 
Ventila- 
tion. 

Other. 

TOTAXa.. 

CD 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

C6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Scotland  .— 

, 

Dunfermline 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Fraserburgh 

— 

— 

6 

— 

2 

— 

— 

8 

GalashielB 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

3 

Glasgow 

— 

5 

1 

i 

— 

1 

i 

i 

id 

Harwiok 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

4 

Innerleith^ti 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

-^ 

^ 

1 

Peterhead 

— 

— 

5 

5 

— 

2 

~ 

2 

li 

TotflOs 

— 

16 

IS 

5 

1       — 

5 

% 

4 

45 

(d)  Separate,  The  rcccnt  dccision  of  the  High  Court  in  the  case  of  Tracey  r.  Pretty  (begutt  iA 

'^/^'*i£/^  1899  in  Ipswich,  only  concluded  in  the  current  year)  clearly  defines  for  the  first  iifhtf 
T^itary  ao^^  what  is  meant  by  the  "  proceedings  "  open  to  H.M.  Inspectors  when  it  is  necessiuf^  t© 
oommodatum.  ^ct  in  dcfiault  of  a  Local   Authority  in  England  or  Wales,  outside  London,  but  ofilV 
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indirectly,  if  at  all,  does  anything  to  settle  divergent  opinion  among  authorities  as  to 
Btapdards  of  suflSciency  in  provision  for  sanitary  conveniences  in  factories  and  workshops. 
It  does  nothing  to  remedy  our  poweriessness  to  improve  improper  arrangements,  or  to 
enable  us  to  secure  protection  for  the  modesty  ofjyoung  workers,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Women  Inspectors  have  so  long  and  so  fully  illustrated  the  need  of  making  such 
provision  as  is  found  in  other  European  codes  that  I  need  not  further  press  it  here.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  decision  above  referred  to  does  not  touch  the  case  of  London 
Qnder  its  own  Public  Health  Act.  Here,  if  a  divergence  should  ever  appear  between 
central  and  Local  Authority,  a  diflferent  procedure  might  arise,  but  the  practical 
significance  of  the  difference  is  less  when  one  reflects  how  many  were  the  London  Local 
Authorities  who  were  shewn  in  the  case  of  Tracey  v.  Pretty  to  have  as  high  as  or  higher  a 
minimum  standard  than  the  Home  Office. 

Miss   Paterson  reports  further  as  follows,   on  the  standard    of    sufficiency    and 
Btiitability  : — 

My  experience  (luring  the  year  has  deepened  the  conviction  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  the 
adoption  of  a  nnif orm  standard  of  sufBiciency  of  sanitary  accommodation,  or  at  least  of  a  legal 
minimum.  This  is  not  a  qaestion  to  be  judged  of  on  its  merits  at  each  factory  on  the  visit  of 
an  official,  and  as  the  stuidard  approved  by  the  Home  Office  is  the  one  adopted  by  many 
authorities,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  the  levelling  up  of  the  remainder.  In  the 
important  manufacturing  town  of  Dunfermline,  I  found  in  some  of  the  most  important  damask 
linen  factories  a  very  insufficient  provision,  in  one  case  one  convenience  was  provided  for  every 
100  persons,  in  another  one  for  every  90,  in  none  was  there  one  for  every  40.  I  was  informed 
that  the  Sanitary  Authority  had  not  adopted  any  standard,  and  on  my  pointing  out  that  a 
uniform  standard  was  desirable,  one  was  adopted  of  one  convenience  for  50  persons. 

Similarly,  in  Hawick,  the  town  clerk  informed  me  that  no  standard  existed,  as  had  been 
evident  to  me  when  I  found  in  an  important  hosiery  factory  one  convenience  for  130  women, 
and  several  cases  of  one  for  over  40  women.  The  duties  laid  on  Local  Authorities  by  the  Act 
sit  lightly  in  some  instances,  and  I  am  still  without  any  information  as  to  the  action  taken  in 
these  cases. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  suitability,  I  find  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  at^ 
present  from  Local  Authority,  so  far  as  suitability  implies  regard  for  decency.  The  question 
of  a  suitable  site  is  considered  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  possible  nuisance  resulting,  and 
I  have  not  found  that  any  Local  Authority  takes  into  account  position  of  sanitary  accommo- 
dation with  reference  to  the  factory  itself,  to  the  employment  of  men,  or  the  provision  of 
accommodation  for  men  near  it,  or  issues  any  order  that  the  internal  structure  of  such 
accommodation  must  conform  to  any  regulations.  Consequently,  one  finds  new  accommodation 
which  has  all  the  objections  which  one  found  in  the  old,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
unsuitable  conveniences  is  not  a  great  boon  to  a  factory.  Where  accommodation  has  been 
erected  with  a  due  regard  to  everything  but  propriety,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
time,  and  reconstruction  would  be  necessary  to  secure  that  propriety,  little  can  be  done,  but  the 
deliberate  construction  of  new  accommodation  with  all  the  faults  of  the  old,  ought  not  now 
to  be  possible  without  the  owner  being  at  least  made  aware  of  the  objections  to  it ;  yet  very 
recently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  having  notified  to  the  Local  Authority  the  existence 
of  insanitary  and  unsuitable  accommodation  at  a  large  factory,  I  found  on  a  subsequent  visit 
this  replaced  by  a  structure  quite  as  bad  sanitarily  and,  one  might  almost  say,  insulting  to  the 
respectable  girls  employed. 

In  many  cases  where  I  have  informed  Local  Authorities  of  the  details  of  the  improvement 
which  I  think  should  be  made,  my  suggestions  are  put  before  employers  ;  in  some  cases  my 
letters  are  read  to  them.  My  own  experience,  however,  is  that  simple  suggestions  are  more 
frequently  acted  upon  when  they  come  from  me  directly  and  not  through  the  medium  of  a 
Local  Authority. 

The  Act  of  1895  fixed  one  month  as  the  period  within  which  information  should  be  sent  by 
the  Local  Authority  of  results.  The  wording  of  the  section:  *'it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Sanitary  Authority  to  inform  the  Inspector  of  the  proceedings  taken  in  consequence  of 
the  notice,'*  suggests  that  definite  information  is  to  be  given — as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
rarely  occurs. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  authorities  who  carry  out  the  section  in  a  way  that  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  none  give  me  the  information  until  I  have  written  for  it,  and  then  frequently 
only  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  forgetting  or  ignoring  the  fact  that  H.M.  Inspector's 
responsibility  does  not  end  with  the  sending  of  a  notice  to  another  Authority. 

I  may  quote  some  examples  :  one,  for  instance,  in  which  the  town  clerk  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
minute  of  his  council  showing  that  at  a  meeting  the  "  medical  officer  stated  that  he  had  satisfied 
the  Inspector  that  everything  that  was  possible  was  being  done.*'  Fully  appreciating  as  I  do 
the  importance  of  co-operation  as  much  as  possible  with  Local  Authorities,  I  hesitate  very 
much  to  insist  on  details,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dismiss  the  sanitary  defects  of  a  factory 
entirely  from  one's  mind  because  the  ^^  comfortable  assurance  "  that  "  the  matter  is  receiving 
attention  "  has  been  furnished. 
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Miss  Paterson  suggests  that  the  simplest,  as  well  as  the  most  satisfe-ctory  method 
of  conveying  the  necessary  information  would  be  by  means  of  a  copy  of  the  notice 
given  by  the  Local  Authority,  and  I  think  some  steps  may  be  taken,  by  con- 
^rence  with  clerks  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  or  otherwise,  to  secure  this  amount  ot 
co-operation. 

It  is,  of  coarse,  necessary  to  allow  reasonable  time  to  make  stmctoral  alterations  and 
additions,  especially  where  questions  of  drainage  are  involved,  bat  one  can  hardly  see  any 
reason  for  each  delay  as  occars,  for  instance,  in  adding  to  already  existing  accommodation.  At 
the  close  of  1898  I  notified  a  case  of  defective  accommodation  for  women  at  a  rabber  factory, 
having  foand  it  to  consist  of  one  dry  closet  containing  six  pails,  anseparated  by  partitions, 
anprovided  with  doors,  or  with  any  artificial  light,  unpaved,  and  with  the  groand  in  front  of 
the  seats  in  a  very  wet  and  maddy  condition,  owing  to  the  one  window  being  broken.  The 
whole  interior  showed  no  signs  of  having  at  any  time  been  lime  washed,  and  was  very  filthy. 
The  reply  of  the  Local  Authority  stated  that  there  was  no  sewer  reasonably  near  the  factory, 
and  continued  :— '*  It  would  be  necessary  to  request  the  firm  to  fit  up  in  certain  sites  within  the 
works  adequate  and  suitable  accommodation  on  the  pail  system,  with  an  average  of  25  workers 
to  one  closet.     I  have  issued  instructions  on  these  lines.'* 

It  was  surprising,  on  revisiting  more  than  a  year  after,  to  find  the  accommodation  which  I 
had  notified  exactly  as  it  was,  neither  cleaner  nor  more  suitable  and  sanitary.  An  enquiry 
sent  to  the  Local  Authority  elicited  the  information  that  their  original  notice  issued  had 
reference  only  to  the  men's  accommodation,  regarding  which  no  notice  at  all  had  been  sent 
by  me. 

I  have  received  the  following  report  from  Miss  Tracey  : — 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  certainly  an  improvement  can  be  recorded.  In  many  outlying 
places,  however,  the  standard  is  still  deplorably  low  until  the  matter  is  pointed  out. 

The  Local  Authorities  almost  invariably  met  me  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  The  want  of 
thought  which  still  places  the  sanitary  conveniences  for  men  and  women  next  door  to  each 
other  is  still  to  be  deprecated,  but  one  hopes  that  the  question  of  suitability  may  have  some 
consideration  now  that  the  matter  of  separation  is  established. 

The  question  of  accessibility  of  the  sanitary  accommodation  is  one  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
sufficiently  considered.  In  two  instances  quite  lately  I  was  begged  to  see  if  anything  could  be 
done  for  workers  in  workrooms  connected  with  shops.  In  each  case  access  could  only  be 
gained  by  going  through  the  shop — and  those  who  are  versed  in  the  ways  of  shops  will  realise 
how  a  great  barrier  existed  under  the  circumstances.  In  neither  case  could  I  do  anything,  for 
'* sufficient  and  suitable"  ac<;ommodation  had  been  provided  under  the  8Bgis  of  the  Local 
Authority.  The  demand  for  a  legal  definite  standard  (of  the  number  of  persons  allowed  to  one 
convenience)  appears  to  me  very  great.  The  successful  issue  of  the  Appeal  against  the 
Ipswich  Magistrates'  decision  does  not  affect  this  point. 

The  present  system  of  allowing  workers  to  use  the  ''  private  "  sanitary  convenience  belonging 
to  the  owner  of  the  house  is  a  fruitful  source  of  difficulty,  and  I  think  every  workshop  and 
factory  should  be  obliged  to  provide  sanitary  conveniences,  apart  from  private  requirements 
altogether.  On  the  other  side  I  wish  it  could  be  impressed  on  employees  that  many  em- 
ployers, who  have  the  welfare  of  their  workpeople  warmly  at  heart,  are  greatly  discouraged 
in  their  efforts  by  the  disregard  shown  for  the  property  of  the  owners.  I  have  been  told  over 
and  over  again,  and  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  true,  that  the  careless  treatment  of  good 
fittings  have  resulted  in  broken  basins,  choked  drains,  and  many  other  evils.  The  danger  of 
this  bad  treatment  lies  in  the  general  lowering  of  the  standard  of  accommodation  on  future 
occasions,  a  natural  result  which  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

The  generally  bad  standard  of  accommodation  for  tailors'  workshops,  in  which  women  are 
employed,  is  very  noticeable.  The  workrooms  provided  for  dressmakers  in  the  same  firm  are 
often  excellent,  but  any  loft  or  shed  almost  appears  thought  good  enough  for  tailoring.  The 
want  of  cleanliness,  and  the  absence  of  proper  heating  arrangements,  have  engaged  my 
attention  a  great  deal.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  almost  invariably,  in  my  view,  unsuit- 
able. '^  Separate  "  accommodation  is  usually  provided,  but  in  placing  the  conveniences  door 
to  door,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  suiiability  has  entirely  been  lost  sight  of.  Such  a  repugnant 
arrangement  greatly  troubles  the  modesty  of  many  of  the  women,  and  adds  another  danger 
to  the  lives  of  many  young  girls,  whose  path  already  is  one  of  difficulty. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  all  new  buildings  the  Local  Authority  will  give  this  matter  their 
attention. 

The  moral  dangers  threatening  young  girls  employed  in  tailoring  workshops  in  company 
with  men  all  day  are  well  known  in  the  trade,  and  have  often  been  commented  on  to  me  by 
employers  who  themselves  prevent  the  custom  in  their  own  workshops,  and  who  with  myself 
greatly  deplore  the  custom. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  young  girls  and  women,  men  and  boys,  sit  together  on  the 
floor  or  platform,  in  close  proximity.  Sometimes  they  work  in  pairs  on  the  same  garment, 
sometimes  the  work  is  done  independently.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  custom,  which  is  a 
real  danger  to  the  future  of  many  young  workers,  may  soon  die  out. 
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With  reference  to  the  absence  of  separate  accommodation  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
Conveniences  for  women  clerks  and  typewriters  in  London  offices,  of  which  Miss  Vines 
tecd^vedi  and  forwarded  complaints  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Report  of  last  year,  I  have 
I'tBoei^v^ed  fix)m  her  a  note  that : — 

The  complaint  on  this  snbject  has  at  length  been  dealt  with,  and  separate  sanitary  accommo- 
dation provided  for  the  women  clerks  employed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  I  expressed  myself  doubtfnl  as  to  whether  section  38  of 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  which  provides  that  every  &ctory,  workshop  and 
workplace  .  ...  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation  in  the  way 
of  sanitary  conveniences,  .  .  .  and  also  where  persons  of  both  sexes  are  .  .  .  employed 
.  .  .  with  a  proper  separate  accommodation  for  persons  of  each  sex,  would  apply  to  a  clerk's 
of&ce.  It  seemed  to  me  unlikely  that  an  office  would  be  defined  as  a  workplace  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

This  opinion,  we  recently  learn,  must  be  modified  in  view  of  the  decision  given  by 
t*^^  ^igh  Court  in  the  case  of  Bennett  v,  Harding,  which  makes  clear  the  meaning  of  the 
^^I>:KT*^ssions  "  workplace  "  and  "  in  attendance  "  used  in  section  38  of  the  Public  Health 
^^O'^Madon)  Act,  1891.     The  remarks  of  Channel,  /.,  are  of  special  interest : — 

The  first  question  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  this  stable-yard  is  a  workplsice.  Even 
assuming  that  the  doctrine  of  ejusdem  generis  applies — and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does  apply — 
but  assuming  that  it  does  apply,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  mean  a  similarity  with  a  factory  or 
workshop  in  the  work  that  is  done  there,  but  the  meaning  is  that  it  must  be  a  similarity 
having  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  a  similarity  in  keeping  persons 
employed  there  for  any  considerable  length  of  time ;  a  similarity,  in  fact,  in  so  far  as  the 
matters  are  concerned  which  go  to  make  up  the  objects  of  this  enactment,  but  not  a  similarity 
as  to  the  work  done  in  a  workshop  or  factory.  A  workplace  must  be  a  place  where  work  is 
done  permanently,  and  where  people  assemble  together  to  do  work  permanently  of  some  kind 
or  other ;  though  I  do  not  say  that  the  mere  presence  of  workmen  in  repairing  a  private  house 
would  make  it  a  workplace.  That  being  so,  these  stables  are,  I  think,  a  workplace  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

A  long  and  severe  campaign  has  been  carried  on  by  Miss  Deane  and  those  working  (c)  lemj, 
^th  her  against  excessively  low  temperatures  in  the  winter  months  of  1900  to  1901,  in  ^Ztkroom 
west  end  workrooms.  Much  anxiety  and  difficulty  practically  arose  through  the 
uncertainty  whether  the  existing  legal  provision  could  be  applied  so  as  to  secure  means 
that  are  wholesome  as  well  as  adequate  to  merely  raise  the  temperature  to  the  desired 
degree  on  the  thermometer.  The  complaints  in  1900,  as  in  previous  years,  have  been 
numerous  and  well  founded  of  use  of  gas  jets  in  unventilated  rooms,  with  every  natural 
aperture  closed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suffering  of  a  low  temperature.  At  length  it  was 
decided  by  the  Home  Office  that  a  test  case  should  be  taken  and  a  clear  issue  was  found 
in  the  case  of  Deane  v.  Hulbert  Beach,  heard  in  the  current  year,  in  the  Westminster 
Police  Court.  As  the  magistrate's  decision  was  against  the  view  necessary  to  enforce,  if 
at  all,  by  the  existing  law,  provision  of  means  not  injurious  to  the  workers,  an  appeal  is 
pending  at  our  instance.  A  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
prosecution  may  therefore  be  postponed  until  next  year. 

Miss  Sadler  sends  me  the  following  general  observations  on  low  temperatures  in 
West  End  workrooms  : — 

It  is  carious  to  note  how  very  often  occupiers  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  under  rhe 
Acts  for  maintaining  a  reasonable  temperature,  which  is  sometimes  excessively  low  in  their 
workrooms.  Especially  is  this  the  case  throughout  the  West  End  of  London,  and  the  point  is 
one  of  great  importance  yhere,  as  in  this  district,  the  height  of  rents  prevents  workers  in 
the  large  dressmaking  establishments  from  living  near  their  places  of  employment.  To  take 
the  case  of  a  worker  who  lives,  or  rather,  sleeps  (for  12  hoars  of  her  day  may  have  to  be  given 
to  her  work,  and  the  journey  to  and  fro),  at  Battersea,  the  dormitory  of  West  End  employes. 
She  may  have  to  reach  her  work  in  Oxford  Street  by  8  a.m.  on  a' cold  winter's  morning.  The 
distance  from  point  to  point  may  be  three  miles  or  so,  and  wet  or  fine,  for  she  cannot  always 
afford  outlay  in  'bus  or  tram  fares ;  this  has  to  be  tramped,  and,  if  wet,  she  may  reach  her 
destination  soaked  through.  If  the  occupier  is  of  average  thoughtfulness,  a  small  cupboard- 
room  is  set  aside  for  the  reception  of  hats,  jackets,  &c. ;  but  too  often  no  fire  or  stove  is 
provided,  so  that  the  clothes  must  dry  as  best  they  can.  The  worker  then  begins  her  day's 
work,*  which,  being  of  a  sedentary  character,  and  involving  comparatively  little  mnscalar 
activity  if  she  be  a  **  sleeve  "  or  a  •*  bodice  hand,^'  means  that  she  may  suffer  terribly  from  the 
cold  of  a  room  in  which  lighted  gas  jets  have  to  supply  both  warmth  and  light.  It  is  probably 
only  after  two  or  three  hours,  when  the  room  has  become  heated  by  every  aperture  for 
ventilation  being  carefully  closed,  and  the  warmth  given  out  by  the  expired  breaths  of  the 
occupants,  and  the  gas,  that  the  temperature  becomes  to  any  degree  normal.  The  stuffiness  of 
such  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  day  amply  demonstrates  how  far  below  the  normal  standard  of 
purity  the  air  must  be,  and  what  cause  there  is  for  the  headache  and  depression  so  often 
complained  of  by  the  workers. 
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It  is  diBScnlt,  however,  to  convince  an  occupier  of  the  danger  to  health  of  the  above 
conditions.  Keen  as  they  may  be  in  their  business,  arUsts  perhaps  in  the  designing  -of 
novelties,  too  many  of  the  practical  details  of  a  workroom,  and  all  that  adds  to  the  comfort  of 
those  employed,  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  manager  or  "secretary,"  who,  in  the  hope  of 
being  eventually  taken  into  partnership,  does  not  care  to  suggest  extra  expense.  The 
twentieth  century  "Court"  dressmaker  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  studied.  She  is  in  many 
cases  an  anomaly.  She  has  gone  through  no  term  of  apprenticeship,  nor  has  she  had 
opportunities  of  falling  into  line  with  fellow  workers.  More  often  than  not  she  has  drifted 
into  business  life  from  other  strata  of  society.  A  ready  return  is  required  for  invested  capital, 
and  this  is  difficult  in  days  of  keen  competition.  It  is  therefore  perhaps  difficult  for  them  to 
understand  that  more  attention  to  these  minor  points  would  increase  their  outpujt,  and  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  more  skilled  work  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

^F<M^2a-  Xhe  hope  of  the  introduction  in  the  near  future  into   our  factory  code  of  some 

regulation  for  provision  and  maintenance  of  sufficient  means  of  ordinary  ventilation  in 
workshops  and  factories  (a  matter  which,  as  I  have  shown  in  previous  reports,  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  other  chief  industrial  countries  before  our  own)  renders  it  less  necessary 
than  in  previous  years  to  enlarge  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  that  from  the  beginning  has 
specially  attracted  the  attention  and  study  of  the  women  inspectors.  Possibly  this  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  feet  that  women  and  girls  are  constitutionally  even  more  liable 
than  men  to  some  of  the  injurious  effects  of  breathing  impure  or  insufficient  air  (and 
certainly  suffer  more  frequently  and  severely  from  anaemia  and  faintness),  partly  to  the 
feet  that  women  are  mainly  employed  in  the  sedentary  occupations  carried  on  in  closed-in 
workrooms.  The  accumulated  evidence  growing  steadily  in  completeness  ever  since  Sir 
John  Simon  laid  down  with  convincing  illustrations  and  figures  in  the  middle  of  last 
century  that  ill-adapted  attempts  at  general  ventilation,  together  with  "  non-ventilation," 
had  been  up  to  the  time  he  wrote,  through  absence  of  legislative  control,  the  most  potent 
single  cause  of  injury  to  health  of  indoor  manual  workers,  shows  the  reform  to  be  as 
inevitable  as  it  is  desirable.  (^) 

Apart  from  the  special  needs  of  women  and  girls  our  experience  has  amply  illustrated 
for  us  the  need  in  most  sedentary  occupations,  and  in  all  where  delicate  materials  are  dealt 
with,  for  regarding  windows  primarily  as  introducers  of  daylight,  not  as  ventilators.  It  is 
amply  illustrated  in  West  London  workrooms  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  adequate  me»is 
of  ordinary  renewal  of  air  where  there  is  no  generation  by  the  work  of  gas,  dust  or  other 
impurities. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1897,  page  100,  I  quoted  from  one  of  Miss  Squire* s  reports 
of  an  English  country  fectory  in  which  white  work  was  done  : — 

Occupied  bj  over  100  women  and  girls,  each  having  250  cubic  feet  of  space  ....  seated 
elbow  to  elbow  in  double  rows  facing  one  another  at  tables  2^  feet  wide,  all  windows  closed  to 

exclude  dust  and  dirt  from  the  white  garments  being  made Surely  the  impurities  that 

would  be  found  were  the  air  of  this  room  tested  would  justify  means  being  enforced  for  their 
removal  equally  with  any  dust  or  impurity  generated  by  a  manufacturing  process/' 

As  I  pointed  out  to  you  again  in  a  recent  special  report  on  the  need  of  legislative 
remedy  for  such  cases,  this  visit  undertaken  on  complaint  produced  effect  only  in  so  far 
as  the  law  extended.  In  1900  fresh  complaints  compelled  me  to  send  an  inspector,  and 
Miss  Squire  being  absent  Miss  Tracey  has  spent  much  time  in  the  fectory,  which  has 
grown,  and  in  which  some  inadequate  attempts  at  ventilation  have  been  made.  Evidence 
has  been  taken  from  local  medical  men,  including  the  Certifying  Surgeon,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  been  secured.  The  Certifying  Surgeon 
considers  this  factory  to  be  a  main  origin  of  the  phthisis  found  among  women  and  girls  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Several  employed  there  have  died  in  the  last  few  years  of  this  disease 
(one  in  September,  1900),  anaemia  being  a  preceding  ailment.  The  undermining  of  health 
and  the  mortality  in  such  a  factory  is  at  least  as  extensive  as  in  many  workplaces  under 
special  rules,  even  potteries  seldom  show  greater  injury,  and  yet  in  this  case  it  is  not  the 
work  but  the  mere  absence  of  ventilation  which  does  the  injury. 

In  the  following  notes  sent  me  for  this  report  Miss  Tracey  refers  to  the  case  just 
touched  on  : — 

The  efficient  ventilation  of  factories  as  well  as  workshops  is  one  that  has  given  me  much 
anxious  thought. 

This  is  specially  the  case  in  factories  where  no  dust  or  vapour  is  generated  in  the  process  in 
which  the  workers  are  engaged.  It  is  the  exhalations  from  the  workers*  own  bodies  and  the 
impurities  of  the  human  breath  that  form  the  danger  in  many  of  these  cases,  in  addition  to  gas 

Q)  Fourth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Council,  1861. 
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fumes  and  the  "  stuffiness  "  of  the  cloth  used,  and  for  such  there  is  no  legal  remedy  at  present 
Very  often  a  fs^ctory  is  filled  to  its  fullest  legal  capacity,  the  workers  sitting  so  close  to  each  other 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  inhale  each  other's  breath.  The  extreme  danger  of  phthisis  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  was  deplored  to  me  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  but  there  was  no  legal  power  to 
insist  on  the  erection  of  a  fan,  which  would  have  been  the  only  efficient  way  of  extracting 
the  impure  air.  Everything  short  of  a  fan  had  been  provided  in  the  way  of  ventilation,  but 
the  stuffy  unwholesome  air  showed  how  insufficient  such  means  are  when  large  numbers  are 
being  dealt  with. 

In  workshops,  too,  where  large  numbers  are  employed,  and  where  no  power  is  used,  the 
atmosphere  is  often  simply  horrible.  Add  to  this  gas  in  the  evening  and  one  can  conceive 
nothing  more  unhealthy.  In  these  cases,  too,  all  other  means  of  ventilation  are  often  employed 
with  results  that  prove  how  unreliable  they  are.. 

Perhaps  in  future  legislation  the  extremely  beneficial  section  dealing  with  cubic  space  will 
be  further  improved  by  a  proviso  setting  a  limit  on  available  height,  and  also  providing  that 
account  shall  be  taken  of  furniture.  For  instance,  a  floor  measured  when  quite  empty  to 
accommodate  100  is  really  of  a  much  less  cubic  capacity  when  all  the  tables  and  machines  are 
put  in  to  provide  for  these  100  workers,  but  nothing  to  this  effect  is  mentioned  in  the  section, 
and  often  factories  as  well  as  workrooms  are  really  overcrowded. 

Miss  Paterson  has  reported  in  1900  on  a  shirt  factory  in  Glasgow  where  the  workers 
were  seated  closely  together  under  *'  skylights,  windows  only  very  rarely  opened,  as  in 
addition  to  down-draught  the  fall  of  the  soot  and  dust  made  it  inadvisable.  There  was  no 
section  of  the  Factory  Act  requiring  ventilation  for  such  a  case  as  this,  although  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  health  of  the  workers  was  not  good."  Again,  she  reported  on  a 
factory  in  Glasgow  with  "  windows  on  both  sides  of  a  long  room,  the  girls  on  benches  so 
near  these  windows  that  there  was  not  space  to  pass  between  the  workers  and  the  windows." 
Even  on  a  fairly  warm  still  day  there  would  have  been  some  risk  to  the  worker  in  sitting 
for  hours  with  her  back  to  an  open  window,  and  the  more  gradual  injury  from  sitting  in 
an  impure  air  is  still  permitted. 

Underground  workrooms  have  again  in  1900,  as  in  previous  years,  given  occasion  for  ^*^^!*^ 
much  thought,  as  much  from  the  injury  due  to  use  of  artificial  light  as  from  the  natural  loorkroom. 
airlessness  of  such  places.  The  most  striking  instance  that  has  yet  come  to  my  knowledge 
was  found  on  a  complaint  in  the  year  on  which  I  report.  A  narrow  low  underground 
cellar  is  packed  with  textile  machinery  in  the  end  furthest  from  the  narrow  window  slits 
at  the  street  level ;  at  the  street  end  of  the  cellar  some  air  can  occasionally  be  blown  in 
with  dust  and  dirt  from  the  roads  and  pavements,  but  just  here  is  placed  the  gas  engine. 
In  the  back  part,  where  pallid  women  stand  at  the  machines,  gas  is  always  burning.  Here 
again  we  are  powerless  to  order  means  for  introduction  of  tolerable  air.  When  legislative 
requirement  of  sufficient  ventilation  is  established,  the  exhaustive  enquiry  of  the 
Ventilation  Committee  to  whom  I  have  referred  all  such  striking  cases  will,  doubtless, 
provide  us  with  the  necessary  advice  and  suggestion  as  to  the  proper  kind  of  remedy  to 
apply,  so  far  as  ventilation  can  remedy  the  matter. 

Miss  Vines  sends  me  the  following  notes  on  underground  workrooms  : — 

Emplo3rment  in  nnderground  workrooms,  except  in  the  case  of  bakehouses,  shows  na 
likelihood  of  decreasing.  Indeed,  the  evil  seems  to  be  a  growing  rather  than  a  diminishing 
one.'  And  for  this  reason :  in  years  gone  by  the  cellar  of  a  building  was  rather  adapted  to  meet 
the  employer's  ideas  of  the  requirements  of  a  workroom  ;  now  it  is  specially  designed  for  that 
purpose.  Only  the  other  day  I  was  in  a  basement  workroom,  above  which  was  a  beautiful 
shop,  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets  of  West  London.  Certainly  it  was  the  best  of  its 
kindy  and  an  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  cellar.  The  employer  pointed  with  pride  ta 
the  electric  light  and  parque  floor,  and  drew  my  attention  to  the  point  that  such  advantages 
were  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  premises  had  only  been  erected  five  years,  the  basement  had 
been  specially  designed  as  a  workroom  I  My  suggestion  that  a  room  above  street  level  would  be 
preferable  was  not  denied,  but  I  was  met  with  the  incontrovertible  arguments  of  the  builder 
that  gromid  was  dear,  that  the  baaement  could  not  be  wasted,  and  that  as  it  was  unsuitable  for 
shop  or  flat,  it  must,  of  course,  be  used  as  a  workshop  I 

Meanwhile,  it  would  seem  that  if  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
and  of  the  Public  Health  (liondon)  Act,  1891,  with  re^f^surd  to  underground  and  cellar 
dwellings,  were  extended  to  workshops,  much  good  might  result.  The  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  absolutely  prohibits  the  occupation  of  any  cellar  built  or  rebuilt  since  1875  as  a  dwelling, 
and  both  this  Act  and  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  lay  down  most  stringent 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  cellars  built  before  certain  dates.  Section  96  of 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  requires*  among  other  matters,  that  at  leafil  three  feet  of 
the  height  of  the  room  should  be  above  street  level,  that  an  open  area  of  a  given  space  should 
be  outside  the  room,  and  that  the  window  space  should  be  of  a  given  area.  Anyone  acquaintefl 
with  the  conditions  of  undei^gronnd  workrooms  will  agree  that  these  provisions  might  advan- 
tageously be  extended  to  workshops.  ITiat  the  workers  and  their  friends  are  fully  alive  to 
the  danger  of  saeh  conditions  is  shown  by  thef cdlowing  extract  from  a  letter  lately,  receirad : — 
/*  Women  ace  employed  in  an  undei^^und  basementy-whyere  there  is  neither  daylight,  windows, 
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or  fresh  air,  and  I  personally  know  of  some  who  have  left  from  illness  caased  by  this  very 
unhealthy  room."  Such  workrooms,  ventilated  chiefly  by  small  fanlights,  reaching  from  the 
floor  of  the  shop  window  to  the  street  level,  and  by  the  removal  of  small  lights  from  the  thick 
glass  inserted  in  the  pavement  above,  having  been  alluded  to  in  fonner  reports,  need  no  further 
description.  But  to  sum  up,  I  would  say  that  although  basement  workrooms  are  capable  of,  and 
in  some  cases  have  undergone  improvement,  still  my  experience  is,  that  owing  to  the  basement 
position  itself,  improvements  are  so  handicapped  that  there  would  seem  no  real  remedy  except 
in  the  eventual  extension  of  sub-section  3  of  section  27  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act, 
1895,  to  all  workshops.  Every  room  underground  used  as  a  workshop  would  then  eventually 
become  a  contravention  of  the  law. 

Miss  Vines  sends  the  following  notes  on  workshops  and  the  law  relating  to  ancient 
lights  : — 

Inspecting  an  ironing-room  of  a  laundry  one  hot  summer's  day  this  year,  I  was  annoyed  to 
find  one  of  the  best  windows  blocked  by  a  large  board  outside,  erected  by  the  owner  of 
premises  near,  who  intended  building.  This  not  only  prevented  the  ingress  of  light  and  fresh 
air,  but  also  stopped  the  egress  of  the  hot  stuffy  air  &om  within.  As  the  proprietor  of  the 
laundry  had  only  owned  the  premises  about  21  years,  and  the  board  had  been  put  up  five 
years  before  the  date  of  my  inspection,  I  had,  of  course,  no  power  to  object.  For  "  as  the 
continual  enjoyment  of  the  light  for  20  years  invests  the  owner  of  the  house  with  a  right 
to  prevent  his  neighbour  building,  it  follows  that  the  only  preventive  remedy  open  to  the 
neighboar,  is  to  erect  a  building  or  a  screen  to  obstruct  the  light  before  the  right  is  acquired 
against  him." 

The  law  on  the  matter  is  found  in  the  Prescriptive  Act  (2  and  3  George  IV.,  c.  71).  This 
provides  (section  3)  :— "  That  when  the  access  and  use  of  light  to  and  for  any  dwelling-house, 
workshop  or  other  building,  shall  have  actually  been  enjoyed  therewith  for  the  full  period  of 
twenty  years  without  interruption,  the  right  thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and 
indefeasible.'' 

Very  naturally  when  effect  was  first  given  to  the  statute  it  was  most  unpopular.  Owners  of 
property  in  the  City  of  London  found  it  very  inconvenient,  the  inconvenience  consisting  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  no  longer  at  liberty  to  oppress  their  neighbours  by  diminishing  their 
scanty  supply  of  light  and  air,  and  no  longer  had  the  power  to  crowd  hosts  of  clerks, 
warehousemen  and  workmen,  into  huge  gas-lighted,  unventilated  warehouses  and  factories. 
The  "  inconvenience  "  has  undoubtedly  been  "  an  enormous  gain "  to  the  workers  in  the 
London  factories  and  workshops  of .  the  nineteenth  century.  And  although^  as  the  above 
illustration  shows,  there  is  still  room  for  reform  in  the  law  of  ancient  lights,  it  is  in  great 
measure  owing  to  the  Prescriptive  Act  that  so  many  of  our  factories  and  workshops  are  as  well 
ventilated  and  as  well  lighted  as  at  the  present  day. 

5.  UnheaUhy  Two  OF  three  of  the  industries  scheduled  as  dangerous  or  injurious,  and  under 

«wii^«JS»r'*  Special  Rules,  as  well  as  others  injurious  to  the  health  of  workers,  needing  further 
regulation,  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  this  branch  in  1900.  I  spent  some  weeks 
^uHfrh.^^^  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  with  Miss  JJeane  visiting  potteries  in  Staffordshire, 
enquiring  into  complaints  received,  and  observing  and  taking  action  upon  the  manifold 
infringements  of  Special  Rules  there.  Later  in  the  year  I  visited  with  Miss  Tracer/  a  lew 
earthenware  and  china  works  in  Hampshire,  Somersetshire  and  Worcestershire,  and  noted, 
on  the  whole,  a  higher  standard  than  in  Staffordshire  of  conformity  to  the  rules.  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  I  visited  various  kinds  of  metal  enamelling  works,  where  use  of  lead 
makes  the  industries  dangerous  to  health  and  life  as  in  the  Potteries.  Miss  Paterson 
visited,  and  sent  me  notes  on  observance  of  the  revised  Special  Rules  in  lucifer  match 
works.  Miss  Squire  took  action  to  enforce  observance  of  limitations  of  employment 
for  young  girls  m  brick-glazing,  and  for  observance  of  Special  Rules  in  aerated  water 
works.  She  also  made  considerable  study  of  conditions  injurious  to  health  in  tin  plate 
works,  and  in  various  manufacturing  processes. 

<h)  Earthen  The  large  number  of  applications  for  investigation  in  Potteries,  by  a  woman  "inspector, 

uMveand  of  Conditions  injurious  to  the  health  of  women  and  girls  in  earthenware  and  china  works, 
ehina  worJu,  j^  ^^  ^^  m^k^  somc  personal  study  of  the  conditions,  particularly  in  Staffordshire.  So 
many  atd  grave  were  the  irregularities  and  infringements  of  Special  Rules  (which  had 
then  been  in  force  for  nearly  two  years),  that  my  only  course  was  to  take  into  court  the 
worst  and  most  typical  cases  as  a  warning.  I  laid  informations  against  some  of  the 
principal  employers  in  Burslem,  Stoke  and  Longton,  for  feilure  to  supply  proper  washing 
appliances,  failure  to  cleanse  weekly  the  boards  used  in  the  dipping  house,  failure  to 
provide  suitable  overalls  and  head  coverings,  re-employment  in  a  dangerous  occupation  of 
a  worker  ill  and  suspended,  without  a  medical  certificate  of  fitness  for  such  employment, 
and  neglect  of  the  provisions  for  periodical  medical  examination.  In  all  but  one  instance 
convictions  and  considerable  penalties  followed.  In  the  case  dismissed  the  Stipendiary 
found,    as    a    fact,    that     the    provision    of   washing    appliances    was    in     confornaity 
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with  the  Arbitration  Rules,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Home  Office,  did  not  legally 
^pply  to  the  factory  in  question.  The  policy  of  testing  this  legal  point  by  appeal  to  the 
High  Court  was  considered  and  abandoned.  The  probable  revision  in  the  neap  future, 
:and  amalgamation  of  the  two  sets  of  rules,  and  the  revision  of  the  whole  procedure,  made 
•the  legal  question  in  itself  of  minor  consequence,  and  it  was  felt  that  in  the  particular 
-case  in  question,  more  could  be,  practically,  obtained  by  another  method.  This  method 
was  by  written  notice  to  require  the  occupiers  to  provide  such  washing  accommodation  as 
^ould  conform  to  the  standard  which  the  Home  Office  had  intended  by  the  rules  to  apply. 
It  was  made  plain  that  proceedings  would  be  commenced  again  on  the  clearest  obtainable 
evidence  if  the  standard  were  not  adopted.  Excellent  provision  was  at  once  made  in  the 
factory,  and  the  policy  thereby  shewn  to  be  most  satisfectory  in  the  interest  of  the 
workers  as  of  the  administration. 

Further  visits  in  the  Potteries  district,  a  month  or  two  later,  showed  a  greatly 
increased  readiness  in  employers  to  give  careful  attention  to  my  instructions  on  the 
irregularities  found.  It  was  with  very  great  regret  that  I  was  compelled,  by  the  pressure 
of  many  other  responsibilities,  to  abandon  the  project  I  had  of  spending  more  time  in  the 
Potteries  in  the  autumn,  and  the  small  numbers  of  this  branch  made  it  impossible  to 
•spare,  for  the  time  being,  for  a  sufficient  stay  there,  either  of  the  Inspectors,  who  had 
:already  done  so  much  there,  and  were  best  qualified  for  the  work.  I  saw  enough, 
-especially  of  the  china  scouring  processes,  to  estimate  still  more  highly  than  before  the 
thoroughness  and  soundness  of  the  methods  by  which  Miss  Paterson  and  Miss  Deane  had 
•conducted  their  enquiries  into  mortality  and  injury  to  women  and  girls  employed,  and  to 
realise  the  need  for  extension  of  that  enquiry. 

Miss  Deane  sends  me  the  following  notes  on  our  joint  visit  in  1900  : — 

In  accordance  with  your  instractions  I  accompanied  yon  to  the  Potteries  districts  in 
Staffordshire,  to  assist  in  the  visits  and  enquiries  upon  which  you  were  engaged  in  the  earLy 
part  of  the  year.    Two  facts  were  clearly  demonstrated  by  these  investigations. 

(1.)  The  futility  and  confusion  resulting  from  two  sets  of  Special  Rules  in  one  trade,  and  the 
inevitable  fall  of  the  standard  to  the  lower  level,  so  that  even  firms  who  had  accepted  and 
were  legally  under  the  slightly  higher  standard,  were  by  the  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  complying  with  other  than  the  lower  standard. 

(2.)  The  need  for  greater  care  in  the  medical  examination  of  women,  and  especially  of  young 
persons,  in  dangerous  processes,  many  of  whom,  examined  under  very  unsuitable  conditions, 
naturally  shrank  from  and  endeavoured  to  escape,  an  ordeal  to  which  they  need  never  be 
subjected.  This  we  found  led  not  infrequently  to  failure  in  detecting  the  very  evils  which  it 
is  the  object  of  the  examination  to  find  out  and  eliminate. 

Miss  Deane  here  touches  on  the  immense  difficulty,  on  which  I  fully  reported  to  you,  of 
securing  that  the  compulsory  medical  examination  of  women  and  girls,  in  a  fiictory  or  its 
office,  should  be  conducted  on  such  lines  as  not  to  offend  the  refin^  feelings  of  the  better 
sort  of  them.  I  found  the  arrangements  to  be  very  far  from  what  the  women  had  a  right 
to  expect  in  too  many  cases.  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  that  symptoms  of 
plumbism  were  admitted  readily  to  me  in  their  own  homes,  which  the  women  and  girls 
will  only  very  reluctantly  report,  even  when  questioned,  to  the  Certifying  Surgeon  at  the 
factory  office,  sometimes,  though  this  I  trust  is  now  checked,-  in  the  presence  of  other 
men.  There  is  a  strong  tendency,  especially  among  the  younger  girls,  to  leave  the 
factory  when  they  feel  ill  without  suspension  by  the  Certifying  Surgeon,  and  to  rely  on 
treatment  at  home.  What  I  believe  to  be  necessary,  if  any  conception  is  to  be  obtained 
of  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  health  going  on  that  ought  to  be  controlled,  is  that  all  such 
cases  should  be  tracked  out  from  the  factories,  as  we  did  in  a  few  instances.  I  consider 
that  these  workers  have  a  claim  of  the  strongest  kind  to  all  the  protection  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  rules  that  can  be  secured  to  them  by  constant  investigation  of  a  qualified 
woman.  We  found  pressing  need  in  many  of  the  potteries  for  separate  provisions  of 
•cloak-room,  mess-room,  and  lavatory  for  women  and  girls.  The  better  sort  of  them 
strongly  and  rightly  object  to  crowding  into  these  narrow  places  with  men  and  boys. 
<jlost  placers,  men  and  boys,  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers,  and  as  their 
occupation  is  a  hot  and  dusty  one  I  was  not  surprised  to  receive  complaint,  on  the  spot, 
from  the  women  that  they  could  not  use  the  same  conveniences.  Complaint  was  also 
several  times  made  of  the  mess-room  accommodation,  which  is  frequently  one  with  the 
cloak-room  and  lavatory.  As  regards  dust,  I  found  the  most  dangerous  conditions  in 
•dipping-house,  dippers'  drying  room  and  ware  cleaning  rooms,  as  well  as  in  the  fine  china 
scouring.    I  referred  a  number  of  such  cases  to  the  Engineering  Adviser  and  the  Ventilation 
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Committee.  The  question  of  washing  the  overalls  and  head-coverings  has  been  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  must  be  «o  while  Special  Rules  divide  the  responsibility  between 
employers  and  workers.  Sometimes  a  worker,  being  too  busy  to  wash  the  overall  herself, 
gives  it  out  and  pays  46?.  a  week  (a  heavy  tax)  to  have  that  and  the  head-covering  kept 
clean  for  her.  Some  employers  make  the  arrangement  for  washing  and  charge  the 
worker  Sd.j  others,  more  liberal,  do  it  ^dthout  charge.  One  of  the  best  known  firms 
leaves  all  responsibility  for  washing  the  towels  also  to  workers.  Incompleteness  of  the 
health  registers  we  found  very  general.  I  prosecuted  in  one  case  where  a  girl  of  15  had 
been  five  weeks  in  the  dipping  house  without  being  entered  in  the  health  register  or  the 
general  register,  and  who  was  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  even  in  a  safe 
process.  The  stuffy,  as  well  as  dusty  condition  of  the  dipping  house,  brought  home  the 
need  for  ample  ventilation  per  se  in  addition  to  extraction  by  mechanical  means  of  dust 
or  fumes  in  all  unhealthy  industries.  In  another  pottery  outside  Staffordshire  I  found 
workers  in  a  so-called  "  new  dipping  house "  in  an  airless  confined  angle  of  the  room 
behind  the  mangle,  dipping,  handing  and  taking-off  ware.  This  I  noted  as  dangerous 
to  health,  and  later  sent  Miss  Squire  to  enquire  into  the  health  of  the  girls  working 
there.  She  found  that  there  had  been  injury,  and  one  girl  previously  well  in  another 
department  and  placed  in  this  one  after  my  visit  in  the  winter,  fell  into  an  extremely 
ansemic  condition,  and  was  under  treatment  as  an  in-patient  in  hospital.  In  this  place 
not  only  air  but  also  sunlight  was  wanting.  As  Dr.  Legge  points  out  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  "  Journal  of  Hygiene,"  "  Persons  exposed  to  lead,  with  its  anaemia  producing 
effect,  want  sunlight  and  air,  which  structural  conditions  often  allow  to  enter  but 
sparingly." 

My  attention  was  drawn  in  the  Autumn  of  1900  by  Dr.  Legge  to  certain  conditions 
of  employment  of  girls  in  copper-letter  enamelling  works,  and  I  inspected  various 
workshops  and  factories  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  Eccles,  in  which  the  processes  are 
carried  on,  finding,  as  Dr.  Legge  did,  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  securing  proper 
washing  appliances,  medical  examination,  extraction  of  dust,  and  other  safeguards.  In 
one  of  the  factories  more  could  be  required  than  in  others,  owing  to  the  fact  that  iron- 
plate  enamelling,  under  Special  Rules,  was  coincidentally  carried  on.  Even  these 
safeguards  appeared,  however,  hardly  adequate  to  the  conditions,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  extend  the  enquiry  from  point  to  point  in  the  metal  enamelling  trades  with  special 
reference  to  the  use  of  lead  and  arsenic  in  vitreous  enamels.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
named  centres,  I  visited  Wolverhampton,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Falkirk.  Since,  by 
your  instructions  an  exhaustive  enquiry,  not  yet  complete,  into  the  conditions  necessary 
for  health  in  these  industries,  with  a  view  to  thorough  revision  of  the  Special  Rules,  lias 
been  continued  in  the  current  year  by  Dr.  Legge  and  myself,  further  details  may  stand 
over  until  the  next  Annual  Report.  I  may  refer  to  one  curious  and  unfortunate  defect 
in  the  existing  Special  Rules,  which  appeared  when  I  found  that  work-girls  without 
overalls  or  proper  washing  appliances  were  taking  dinner  at  the  powdering  benches  in  an 
iron-plate  enamelling  works  in  which  powder  containing  lead  equal  to  44*05  per  cent,  of 
lead  oxide,  and  arsenic  equal  to  4*37  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid,  was  used.  The  rules 
require  of  workers  that  they  shall  take  meals  only  in  the  place  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
In  this  works  a  notice,  signed  by  the  Managing  Director,  instructed  the  girls  to  take 
meals  in  the  powdering  room,  and  there  was  no  power  either  in  the  Act  or  the  rules  to 
bring  home,  legally,  to  this  employer  his  moral  responsibility  for  the  lead  poisonings 
which  resulted,  I  recommended  and  secured  the  appropriation  of  a  safer  place  in  the 
works  for  a  mess-room.  One  of  the  unfortunate  victims  explained  to  me  that  she  and  her 
companions,  took  care  to  sweep  the  bench  before  they  began  to  eat.  In  a  copper-letter 
enamelling  works  there  is  no  provision  of  any  kind  binding,  even  on  workers,  as  to  the 
place  in  which  food  may  be  stored  or  eaten.  I  found  one  girl  drinking  at  her  bench  tea 
into  which  her  companion  at  her  elbow  was  fi-eely  sprinkling  the  poisonous  powder. 

Miss  Paterson  sends  the  following  note  on  lucifer  match  works  : — 

The  close  of  the  year  has  seen  the  enforcement,  to  some  extent,  of  the  new  Special  Rules  for 
lucifer  match  works.  It  is  too  early  to  say  anything  of  results  yet,  but  the  results  of  the 
examinations  of  workers'  teeth,  by  the  appointed  dentist,  has  demonstrated  very  clearly  the 
need  there  was  for  such  examination.  As  was  to  be  expected  there  has  been  some  timidity  on 
the  part  of  workers,  and  reluctance  to  undergo  the  really  serious  operations  necessary,  in  some 
cases,  such  as  the  removal  of  ten  to  filEteen  teeth.  Of  course,  as  time  goes  on,  operations  of  this 
nature  will  become  less  and  less  frequent,  as  occupiers  will  naturally  chpose  workers  with  sound 
teeth,  and  the  regular  examination  will  enable  the  dentist  to  check  decay.  One  good  effect 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules  seems  likely  to  have  is  the  improvement  of  processes,  and  possibly 
the  substitutiom^of  a  really  safe  match  for  those  now  made. 
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From  Miss  Squire  I  have  received  the  following  interesting  report  on  her  investigation  W^^p^^ 
,r.of  the  conditions  of  employment  in  tinplate  works  : — 

My  attention  was  called  at  the  end  of  1899  to  the  conditions  of  women's  work  in  tinplate 
works,  and  carrying  out  your  instructions  I  have  investigated  this  matter  at  intervals  during 
this  year.  The  majority  of  tinplate  works  are  in  South  Wales,  a  few  are  found  in  North  Wales, 
Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthshire.  Heavier,  dirtier,  or  more  unlikely  work  for  women 
and  girls  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  yet  hundreds  are  employed,  a  large  number  being  quite 
young  girls.  Their  work  is  carried onamong  the  men  and  boys  in  these  large  open  works, 
most  of  which  are  also  iron  mills.  Provisions  for  women's  convenience  or  comfort,  even  for 
decency  and  propriety  is- mostly  conspicuous  by  its  absence-r-that  the  character  of  female 
.workers  at  tinplate  works  as  a  class  has  not  suffered  more  is  to  their  credit  alone,  the  employers 
can  take  none  of  it  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Whymper  in  the  Chief  Inspector's  Annual  Report  for  1888,  so  accurately  and 
graphically  described  the  works  and  the  processes  of  tinplate  manufacture  that  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  do  more  than  refer  to  his  account,  the  passage  of  time  which  has  wrought  such 
charges  elsewhere  has  apparently  left  the  processes  and  the  conditions  of  employment  much 
where  they  were ;  time  has  only  left  its  mark  on  the  buildings  and  the  plant.  The  occupations 
of  women  and  girls  in  tinplate  works  fall  into  five  departments.  First,  the  openers  who 
working  in  the  iron  mills  separate  the  iron  plates  which  have  by  the  process  of  rolling  become 
welded  together ;  second,  the  washers  who  cleanse  the  plates  in  tunke  of  water ;  third,  the 
pickling  girls  who  work  under  the  pickler  lading  and  unlading  the  cradle  in  which  the  iron 
plates  are  set  in  upright  position  before  it  is  lowered  into  and  raised  again  out  of  the  steaming 
tanks  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  fourth,  the  tinhouse  girls  who  finish  the  tinned  plates  by 
rubbing  them  with  bran  and  mineral  powder  to  remove  all  grease  and  to  polish  the  surfaces ; 
fifth,  the  reckoners  and  packers  who  sort,  count,  and  pack  into  boxes  the  com^>leted  shining 
plates.  There  are  the  main  divisions  of  women's  labour,  others  subsidiary  to  them  are  met 
with  in  some  works.  Very  different  as  are  some  of  the  conditions  in  these  five  departments  of 
labour,  all  have  at  least  these  points  in  common,  exposure  to  the  weather  (the  works  being 
open),  noise  deafening  in  the  mills  where  the  openers  work,  but  considerable  everywhere, 
danger  from  moving  locomotives  and  trucks,  from  red-hot  metal  or  from  sharp  edged  plates 
and  waste,  lifting  and  carrying  of  heavy  loads.  From  handling  the  plates  the  hands  are  cut 
and  scarred  in  every  direction,  the  superficial  cuts  beyond  being  painful  do  not  seem  to  trouble 
the  women  who  carry  material  for  bandaging  as  a  matter  of  course  for  almost  hourly  need,  but 
deep  cuts  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  not  infrequent.  I  saw  an  opener  who  had  had  her  arm 
cut  ojpen  from  wrist  to  elbow  by  an  upright  plate,  and  other  severe  injuries  have  been  reported. 
The  roughest  and  dirtiest  and  perhaps  most  unhealthy  occupation  is  that  of  the  pickling  girls. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  used  for  the  "  pickle  "  varies  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  plate  manufactured.  Consequently  the  degree  of  discomfort  and  injury  to 
health  varies  in  different  works  and  at  different  times,  but  in  all  alike  the  peculiar  smell  of  the 
acid  pervades  the  works  increasing  as  you  near  the  Pickling  Department  where  the  huge  tanks 
emit  volumes  of  steam  which  only  under  very  favourable  circumstances  of  weatlier  and 
structural  arrangement  rises  and  escapes  usually  hanging  about  the  workers  or  blowing  in 
clouds  across  the  open  shed  making  eyes  and  throat  smart.  Where  a  strong  solution  is  used 
the  workers  suffer  considerably  from  this  smarting  of  lips  and  running  of  eyes,  from  what  they 
described  as  a  "  stified  feeling,"  from  nausea  and  giddiness,  the  teeth  and  sometimes  the  lip's 
are  blackened,  the  hair  is  said  to  fall  out,  but  in  ordinary  cases  very  little  complaint  of  injury 
to  health  is  made,  the  workers  believe  that  the  pickle  gives  them  an  appetite  and  keeps  off 
infectious  illness.  But  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  pickle,  all  the  women  and  girls 
employed  in  that  department  are  agreed  as  to  the  discomfort  and  the  risk  to  health  arising 
from  their  wet  condition,  womens  clothing  seems  specially  inappropriate  for  such  work  as  theirs, 
and  some  effectual  means  of  protecting  feet  and  body  is  much  wanted — at  present  all  I  have 
been  able  to  do  is  to  suggest  various  expedients.  In  Switzerland  by  a  decree  of  1898,  pregnant 
women  are  forbidden  to  work  where  there  is  any  emanation  of  sulphuric  acid,  lifting  heavy 
weights  or  violent  shocks.  All  these  conditions  are  found  in  women's  labour  in  tinplate  works. 
The  only  special  provision  at  present  applying  to  tinplate  works  here  is  the  prohibition  of 
meals  being  taken  in  departments  where  metal  is  dipped  in  acid  solution — this  excludes  the 
women  and  young  persons  from  the  Pickling  Department  during  meal  times.  Yet  no  other 
place  having  been  provided,  this  regulation  was  practically  ignored.  A  prosecution  was  taken 
to  enforce  its  observance,  and  the  conviction  of  one  prominent  firm  was  followed  by  the 
provision  at  their  several  works,  and  in  some  others  of  a  room  where  meals  could  be 
taken  in  some  degree  of  comfort,  and  a  stove  provided  where  food  could  be  warmed  and 
clothing  dried. 

The  specially  injurious  features  of  the  work  of  the  tinhouse  girls  are  the  inhalation  of  dust, 
and  the  carrying  of  heavy  loads.  In  the  tinhouses  quite  young  girls  are  employed  in  rubbing 
with  bran,  meal,  or  mineral  powder  the  tinned  plates  hot  from  the  tinning  pots — their  work  is 
done  on  tables  or  on  machines  near  the  tinning  stacks  where  the  tin-man  and  his  assistants  are 
working  and  delivering  to  the  girls  a  constant  supply  of  newly  tinned  sheets.  As  the  girls 
push  the  sheets  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  heaped  up  powder,  much  dust  rises  into 
the  air  and  is  inhaled  by  them.  Some  of  this  dust  is  peculiarly  irritating,  and  all  is  dangerous 
to  the  lungs.  Machines  have  in  some  works  reduced  the  number  of  girls  employed,  but  the 
amount  of  dust  present  in  the  air  of  the  tinhouses  where  these  ariB  in  use,  is  not  less  or  scarcely 
less  that  where  hand-rubbing  is  carried  on.  Representations  have  been  made  to  occupiers 
which  it  IB  hoped  will  -soon  result  in  mechanical  means  being  adopted  in  all  tinhouses  to 
remove  the  dust  away  from  the  worker  at  the  point  where  it  is  generated. 
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The  carrying  away  to  the  warehouse  by  the  girls  of  the  plates  they  have  rubbed — ^wou^. 
which  conld  be  done  by  a  boy  with  a  hand-trolley — entails  upon  them  a  strain  far  too  great 
for  their  strength,  as  the  plates  accnmnlate,  they  mast  be  removed,  and  to  save  constant 
journeys  to  and  fro,  too  many  are  carried  at  one  time.    (See  also  below  (h)  weights.) 

The  sanitary  accommodation  at  most  of  the  works  visited  was  shocking,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  health  and  decency— in  some  cases  there  was  no  provision  whatever  for  the  womeni 
and  girls — but  improvements  are  being  carried  out,  and  the  Sanitary  Authorities  once  roused^ 
are  exerting  themselves  to  secure  not  only  sanitary  but  separate,  suitable,  and  sufficient 
conveniences  for  women  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

mom- works.  ^^^^'"^  Squire  also  reports  on  accidents  and  application  of  Special  Rules  in  aerated- 

water  works  : — 

J^rge  as  is  the  number  of  accidents  reported  from  aerated- water  works,  it  does  not  represent 
the  total  number  which  occur  in  such  f^tories,  not  even,  it  appears,  the  number  of  reportable* 
accidents.  An  accident  to  be  reportable  must  either  cause  loss  of  life,  or  such  bodily  injury 
as  to  prevent  the  injured  person  on  any  one  of  the  three  working  days  next  after  the  accident 
being  employed  for  five  hours  on  his  ordinary  work.  Many  light  jobs  can  be  done  in  a  6u;tory^ 
by  a  maimed  person  with  a  bandaged  hand  or  an  arm  in  a  sling,  even  if  it  be  the  right  hand 
or  arm,  and  in  many  factories  the  ability  to  do  work  of  any  kind,  however  different  from  the- 
usual  occupation,  has  been  regarded  for  the  purpose  of  non-reporting  an  accident  to  be  the 
injured  person's  ordinary  work.  A  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  meaning  of  ordinary 
work  is  frequently  taken  in  aerated- water  works  where  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  employee 
is  not  engaged  as  a  bottler,  or  sighter,  or  labeller,  to  act  in  any  special  capacity  but  as  a  labourer^ 
and  her  work  is  not  this  or  that,  but  to  do  as  her  foreman  teUs  her.  Such  a  case  I  brought 
before  the  magistrate  who  upheld  the  official  view,  and  said  that,  inasmuch  as  the  injured 
person's  occupation  was  altered  by  her  accident  from  that  of  an  able-bodied  worker,  to  light 
wcirk  suited  to  her  maimed  condition,  the  accident  had  prevented  her  doing  her  ordinary^ 
work,  and  was  reportable. 

But  there  are  in  a^rated-water  works  a  very  large  number  of  accidents  from  bursting- 
bottles,  which  cause  much  pain  and  inconvenience,  and  which  are  not  reportable,  as  they  do- 
not  incapacitate  the  worker — the  hands  of  bottlers,  wirers,  and  s'ghters  show  cuts  and  scars 
in  every  direction,  and  this  even  when  the  prescribed  guards  are  worn — the  cuts  then  beings 
on  thumb  and  fingers  which  the  gauntlet  leaves  bare.  Some  employers  have  provided  bottlers- 
with  woollen  gloves,  not  divided  for  the  fingers,  such  as  babies  wear,  and  these  are  a  great 
protection,  but  cannot  be  worn  for  all  machines.  A  thoroughly  satisfactory  gauntlet  has  yet 
to  be  invented — the  thick,  knitted,  worsted  mitten  most  commonly  in  use,  while  undoubtedly 
useful,  does  not  afford  protection  in  all  cases.  I  have  seen  such  cut  through  by  a  piece  of 
flying  glass,  and  a  deep  wound  inflicted  on  the  wearer's  arm.  For  ^^  wirers  '*  these  knitted 
gauntlets  are  useless,  unless  provided  with  a  leather  palm,  for  the  pliers  which  the  wirers  us& 
soon  rub  a  hole  in  the  woollen  palm,  and  the  end  of  the  pliers  catch  in  the  frayed  edges,  and 
impede  the  work— even  leather  soon  wears  through  with  the  friction  of  the  plier,  and  the 
gauntlet  is  then  useless.  I  have  always  found  wirers  working  with  the  gauntlet  slipped  down 
to  the  wrist,  and  up  to  the  present  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  any  covering  worn  for  long» 
Very  few  wirers  are  employed  now,  patent  stoppers  being  used  for  most  aerated  waters.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  getting  gauntlets  worn  over  the  hand  in  labelling,  the  paste  with  which 
the  girls  smear  the  labels  adheres  to  the  palm  of  the  gauntlet,  which  becomes  messy  and  then. 
stiff,  and  rapidity  of  movement  is  impeded. 

Facr-giuirds. — ^Where  the  masks  supplied  to  the  girls  are  of  a  size  suitable  for  small  headB,. 
light  and  clean,  very  little  opposition  to  wearing  them  is  encountered,  and  after  a  little  while 
the  women  and  girls  become  quite  accustomed  to  them.  Where  I  find  guards  thrown  aside  or 
being  quickly  donned  as  I  make  my  appearance,  and  am  told  the  workers  complain  that  the 
masks  impedes  the  sight  or  prevents  their  getting  on  with  their  work,  it  has  always  been  the 
case  that  the  guards  provided  have  been  either  -large  heavy  fencing  masks,  men's  size,  quite 
unsalted  for  girls'  small  heads,  or  have  had  no  proper  means  of  fixing  on  the  head,  and 
therefore  shake  from  side  to  side  with  every  movement,  or  the  wire  has  become  rusty,  and  the 
mesh  clogged  with  dirt  and  dust.  On  entering  a  large  aerated  water  factory  one  day  I  found 
every  girl  with  her  face  uncovered,  but  wearing  a  guard  upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  as  if  it 
were  a  new  kind  of  hat ;  no  attempt  was  made  on  my  appearance  with  the  manager  and 
foreman  to  pull  the  masks  down  over  the  face.  The  manager  pointed  to  a  notice  which  dreinr 
attention  to  the  special  rules,  but  he  contended  that  the  guards  were  **  being  worn,"  that  the 
^  rules  did  not  say  where  they  were  to  be  worn,  and  the  occupier's  obligation  ended  with 

supplying  the  guards.  On  examining  these  masks  I  found  them  to  be  of  such  a  shape  that 
they  could  not  be  worn  over  the  face  without  flattening  the  nose,  and  were  so  old  and  dirty 
that  no  self-respecting  woman  would  put  her  face  into  one,  nor  could  she  see  if  she  did.  The 
employers  were  instructed,  and  suitable  face-guards  provided.  On  a  subsequent  surprise  visit 
every  girl  was  wearing  one  in  a  proper  manner,  and  no  one  complained  of  any  inconvenience 
or  discomfort.  At  the  same  factory  no  gauntlets  were  worn,  and  the  firm  claimed  to  have 
done  its  duty  in  providing  them,  and  threw  the  blame  on  the  workers,  but  I  found  that  the^ 
^providing"  meant  that  bundles  of  stiff  and  dirty  leather  gauntlets  were  suspended  from 
the  gas-brackets  where  they  had  apparently  hung  for  a  very  long  time ;  when  a  pair  was  freed 
from  some  of  the  thick  dust,  and  a  hand  pressed  into  the  hardened  leather,  no  movement  was- 
possible.  The  provision  of  more  suitable  gauntlets  and  their  distribution  daily  to  the  workers 
secured  compliance  to  the  Special  Rules  without  any  opposition  from  the  workers. 
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The  polishing  of  the  metal  taps  of  syphons  being  neither  '*•  bottling,  labelling  or  sighting  "  is 
not  provided  for  by  the  special  rales.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  employers  as 
to  the  danger  of  syphons  bursting,  but  on  the  whole  the  evidence  points  to  sufficient  danger  to 
render  necessary  the  same  protection  for  the  workers  as  in  the  three  processes  named  in  the 
rules.  Syphons  are  made  of  stouter  glass  than  ordinary  bottles,  but  they  are  filled  under 
greater  pressure,  and  the  danger  of  explosion,  even  some  time  after  they  have  been  filled,  was 
only  recently  demonstrated  by  an  account  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  much  damage 
caused  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  a  soda  water  syphon  in  a  dining-room. 

The  bottling  of  beer,  and  processes  incidental  to  it,  expose  the  workers  to  injury  through 
the  bottles  bursting  or  breaking ;  here  also  the  special  rales  do  not,  of  course,  apply,  but  the 
wearing  of  gauntlets  is  recognised  by  some  employers  and  employees  as  a  valuable  protection 
and  voluntarily  adopted. 

In  my  opinion  more  requires  to  be  done  in  aerated  water  works  to  protect  from  the  dangers 
of  bursting  bottles  persons  whose  duty  brings  them  now  and  again  or  keeps  them  constantly 
in  the  rooms  where  bottling  is  carried  on.  A  foreman  who  had  lost  one  eye  explained  to  me 
that  it  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  glass  from  a  bottle  which  had  just  been  filled  and  while  he  was 
walking  up  the  room,  adding,  "  as  you  have  just  done."  A  washer  in  the  same  plight  said  her 
eye  had  been  struck  by  a  piece  of  a  bursting  bottle  as  she  stood  at  her  tank  some  distance  from 
the  bottling  machine  from  which  the  filled  bottle  was  being  removed.  Other  washers  I  have 
known  to  be  severely  cut  on  the  face  and  arms  by  the  same  means.  The  danger  to  any  person 
in  any  part  of  the  large  bottling  rooms  is  so  well  recognised  in  some  work^  that  no  one  is 
allowed  to  be  in  the  room  or  enter  it  without  wearing  goggles  or  face-guard.  A  better  plan 
would  seem  to  be  to  so  screen  off  the  bottling  machines— which  generally  in  large  works  stand 
in  one  long  row — ^that  every  person  should  be  safe  who  comes  into  the  room.  The  Dangerous 
Trades*  Committee  recommended  that  all  machines  for  bottling  should  be  so  fenced  that  at 
no  period  of  the  operation  of  filling  or  corking,  should  it  be  possible  for  a  fragment  of  a  bursting 
bottle  to  strike  a  labeller,  wirer,  or  sighter — that  is  to  say,  these  three  classes  of  workpeople 
should  carry  on  their  occupation  either  quite  away  from  the  machines,  or  else  in  a  situation 
screened  off  by  wire-gauze  from  the  bottles  in  any  of  their  positions  on  the  filling  machines. 
This  recommendation  is  incorporated  in  the  special  rules  in  a  somewhat  weaker  form — the 
words  are  "  so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  during  the  operation  of  filling  or  corking  a 
fragment  of  a  bursting  bottle  striking  a  labeller,  wirer,  sighter,  or  washer,'* — ^the  latter  class  of 
worker  added  to  those  named  by  the  Committee.  The  chief  danger  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  my 
investigations  have  taught  me,  from  the  bottle  bursting  when  the  actual  operation  of  filling  and 
corking  is  complete  and  as  the  bottle  is  being  removed  from  the  machine  by  the  bottler.  It 
would  be  a  useful  experiment  if  one  of  the  large  firms  would  try  a  wire  screen  along  the 
whole  length  of  their  rows  of  Riley  bottling  machines  and  on  both  sides ;  hinged  openings 
could  be  made  to  allow  the  boxes  to  be  set  down  and  removed  from  the  stool  beside  the 
worker. 

The   conditions   in   both   classes   of  factories   above   touched   on  led  Miss   Squire  (g)  Pr^u^ 
naturally  into  further  consideration  of  the  protection  of  women  from  being  wet.     Her  Jj^  <v«»«* 
observations  which  follow,  bring  out  well  the  need  for  further  protection  against  constant 
standing    during    normal    factory   hours   in  wet  and  damp  places,  which    is  injurious 
to  everyone,  and  for  girls  and  women  causes  special  injuries  and  is  attended  by  special 
risks. 

There  is  but  one  general  provision  in  the  Factory  Acts  which  touches  in  any  way 
the  question  of  liquid  refuse  overflowing  in  manufacturing  processes,  namely,  section  3 
relating  to  cleanly  state  and  freedom  from  effluvia  from  any  nuisance,  but  this  has  been 
found  to  fail  in  bid  cases,  and  does  not  touch  the  question  of  wet  or  dampness  per  se. 
True,  the  definition  of  "  cleanliness  "  given  by  Dr.  Simon  in  one  of  his  reports  as  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  of  London  would  cover  nearly  all  we  could  desire,  but  it 
expresses  after  many  years  the  ideal  and  not  the  actual  interpretation  of  the  word 
**  cleanliness  "  :  "  Such  cleanliness  T  mean  as  consists  in  the  perfect  adaptation  of  drainage, 
water  supply,  scavenage  and  ventilation  to  the  purposes  they  should  respectively  fulfil  ;  / 

such  ...  as  consists  in  carrying  away  by  these  means,  inoffensively,  all  refuse 
materials  of  life — gaseous,  solid  or  fluid  from  the  person,  the  house,  the  fiwtory,  the 
thoroughfare,  so  soon  as  possible  after  their  formation,  and  with  as  near  an  approach  as  their 
several  natures  allow  to  one  continuous  current  of  removal." 

The  risk  to  the  health  of  women  and  young  persons,  incurred  by  a  state  of  being  constantly 
wet,  has*  been  recognised  as  a  proper  subject  for  legislation,  and  both  by  a  section  of  the 
principal  Act,  and  also  by  Special  Rules,  means  for  their  protection  from  being  wetted  are 
prescribed.  The  statutory  regulations  are,  however,  restricted  to  one  occupation  only,  that  of 
"  wet  spinning.*'  One  would  wish  to  see  them  extended  to  other  factories,  where  the  workers, 
although  not  engaged  in  wet  spinning,  need  protection  from  ^  being  wetted." 

Section  37,  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  provides  that  "  Unless  sufficient  means  be 
employed  and  continued  for  protecting  the  workers  from  being  wetted,  a  child,  young  person, 
or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  part  of  a  factory  in  which  wet  spinning  is  carried  on.'* 
The  Special  Rules  require  in  wet  spinning  rooms,  "  where  splasboards  are  not  provided,  water- 
proof overalls  or  aprons  shall  be  provided  by  the  occupier  for  all  the  workers,  .  •  ,  floors 
shall  be  kept  in  sound  condition  so  as  to  prevent  retention  or  accumulation  of  water." 
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These  rules  could  be  most  usefully  applied  to  other  factories.  Aerated  water  works  and 
tinplate  works,  two  very  dissimilar  classes  of  factories,  have  this  point  in  common,  that  in  both 
there  are  departments  where  women  and  girls  are,  in  the  natural  course  of  their  employment, 
**  being  wetted  *'  all  day  long.  These  departments  are  those  where  women  and  girls  stand  at 
large  tanks  of  water  in  which  articles  to  be  cleansed — ^in  the  one  case  bottles,  returned  empties, 
in  the  other  tin  plates — ^are  immersed  ;  the  splashing  up  of  the  water  from  the  tank,  and  the 
drippings  from  the  articles  as  they  are  removed  from  the  water  causes  the  clothing  of  the 
workers  to  be  saturat-ed  soon  after  work  is  commenced.  ^^  We  are  soppod  through  to  the  skin 
soon  after  we  begin  in  the  morning  until  we  get  home  at  night  ^'  is  the  description  generally 
given  by  themselves.  This  condition  entails  discomfort  at  all  times*  and  in  winter  much 
suffering  from  severe  colds  and  chills,  besides  constant  risk  of  even  more  serious  mischief. 
Usually  the  only  means  of  protection  attempted  is  several  old  sacks  tied  on  as  an  apron,  but 
this  affords  only  a  slight  and  temporary  protection.  A  good  macintosh  apron  seems  to  be 
really  effectual  in  keeping  the  wearer  dry,  and  with  a  sack  worn  outside  to  save  it  from  injury 
from  constant  friction  it  lasts  a  very  considerable  time.  These  macintosh  aprons  are  supplied 
to  the  washers  at  a  few  factories  by  the  employers,  and  are  very  much  appreciated ;  they  are 
too  expensive  for  the  women  to  provide  them  for  themselves,  but  the  wearers  are  able  to  pay 
to  the  employer  week  by  week  a  small  sum  towards  the  price  of  the  apron  until  the  whole 
amount  has  been  refunded.  One  would  like  to  see  these  aprons  provided  gratis  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  factory. 

Another  means  of  protection  which  is  only  suitable  where  the  washing  tanks  are  supplied 
with  automatic  means  of  immersing  and  raising  the  articles  to  be  cleansed  is  a  flange  or  splash- 
board fitted  to  the  edge  of  the  tank.  I  have  met  with  this  only  in  a  few  factories  among  all 
those  in  which  it  might  with  advantage  be  adopted.  Where  the  washing  is  done  entirely  by 
hand  the  women  must  stoop  over  the  tanks,  and  therefore  splash-boards  are  out  of  the  question. 
Mechanical  contrivances  for  lowering  the  bottles  into  the  water  and  raising  them  again  to  the 
surface,  and  also  for  cleansing  the  inside  by  means  of  a  revolving  brush,  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  large  aerated  water  factories,  and  are  a  great  advantage  to  the  workers.  I  have  not 
found  an^  such  apparatus  in  use  in  the  washing  departments  in  tin-plate  works,  although  the 
weight  of  the  plates  and  the  difficulty  in  manipulating  large  sharp-edged  sheets  of  metal  makes 
the  need  for  such  assistance  greater  than  in  the  other  industry. 

There  is  another  class  of  workers  in  tin-plate  works  beside  the  tin-plate  washers  whose 
work  exposes  them  to  severe  wetting.  These  workers  are  the  pickling  girls,  who  work  in 
gangs  under  the  "  pickler,"  and  fill  and  empty  for  him  the  cradle  of  iron  plates  which  he 
lowers  into  and  again  raises  from  the  tanks  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  lading  and  unlading 
of  these  cradles  is  heavy  dirty  work  ;  the  load  of  iron  plates  fresh  from  their  bath  pour  down 
streams  of  the  solution  upon  the  clothing  of  the  girls  by  whom  they  are  lifted  and  carried 
away.  These  workers  require  protection  from  the  wet  as  much  as  the  washers  for  reasons  of 
health,  and  in  addition  for  reasons  of  economy,  for  their  clothing  is  saturated,  not  with  plain 
water,  but  with  the  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  quickly  reduces  to  rags  both  upper  and 
imder  garments,  all  of  which  are  stained  with  it. 

The  feet  of  the  workers  in  all  three  cases  above  referred  to  are  exposed  to  wet  to  a  degree 
that  causes  much  complaint  of  discomfort  and  of  cold.  The  employees  in  aerated  water  works 
are  better  off  m  this  respect  than  those  in  tin-plate  works,  for  in  the  former  grids  or  boards  to- 
stand  upon  are  provided,  and  in  many  of  them  clogs  (at  the  wearer's  cost)  are  supplied.  In 
tin-plate  works  all  such  means  of  protection  are  absent,  the  floors  are  usually  in  a  terrible 
condition,  and  as  the  workers  are  constantly  moving  to  and  fro  standing  boards  or  grids  would 
not  be  of  much  use ;  in  the  pickling  department  leather,  of  either  boots  or  clogs,  is  very 
rapidly  destroyed  by  the  acid,  and  one  is  inclined  almost  to  think  that  bare  feet  would 
be  preferable  to  the  sodden  mass  which  once  was  a  boot  or  clog  in  which  the  pickling  girl 
shuffles  about. 

Other  industries  in  which  the  women  inspectors  have  chiefly  noted  the  ill  eflPectsofwet 
processes,  injury  to  health,  and  accidents  due  to  walking  on  slippery  floors,  are  in  fruit 
preserving  works,  pickle  works,  fish-curing  works,  bottle-washing  works,  tin-washing  and 
lacquering,  wet  spinning  and  doubling  rooms,  laundries.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  last  two 
are  there  provisions  in  the  Acts  which  tend  to  remedy  the  conditions,  viz. :  22  (2)  (c)  of 
1895,  and  37  of  1878.  Both  these  provisions  are  very  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  each 
needs  the  other  as  complement,  and  both  are  needed  for  all  industries  in  which  wet 
processes  are  carried  on. 

Even  in  steam  laundries  many  experiences  show  that  the  "  free  flowing  off  of  water  " 
required  by  the  Act  is  not  interpreted  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  first  flowing  over  the 
workers'  feet ;  much  oftener  is  it  the  case  in  fruit  and  pickle  works  and  bottle-washing 
that  drainage,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  not  designed  for  the  workers*  protection. 

In  general,  where  floors  are  unsloped  and  undrained,  the  liquid  matter  always  tends 
to  gather  in  the  depressions  caused  where  workers  are  usually  engaged  at  their  work ; 
cracks  always  follow,  and  matter  lodging  there  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  injurious 
influences  by  provision  of  latticed  boards,  or  clogs  for  workers  to  stand  in.  So  hx  as  girls 
and  women  are  concerned,  and  they  are  most  extensively  employed  in  wet  processes,  clogs 
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in  no  way  prevent  the  wetness  rising  in  the  skirts  by  capillary  attraction  towards  the 
knees,  the  misery  of  which  is  enhanced  on  long  and  cold  journeys  home  at  the  end  of  the 
•day.  For  all  workers  alike  clogs  only  increase  the  risks  of  falls  and  accidents  due  to 
carrying  weights  across  the  slimy  floors. 

In  pickle  factories  and  pulping  sheds  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  bungs  taken  out  of 
the  vats,  and  the  refuse  flowing  past  and  over  the  workers  standing  on  dilapidated  floors, 
to  find  the  drain  at  a  distance.  In  these  and  bottle- washing  works  I  have  noticed  girls 
soaked  through  at  the  waist  through  lack  of  wa(;erproof  covering  when  they  were  engaged 
at  the  tubs. 

Just  before  Christmas,  1900,  at  a  large  jam  factory  in  South  London,  I  found  little 
girls  at  work  washing  and  lacquering  tins  standing  in  pools  of  worse  than  muddy  water  ; 
the  building  was  new^  and  there  was  no  gulley  in  the  room  to  convey  the  overflowings  to 
the  drain  outside.  In  an  adjoining  room  (built  as  a  harness  room  and  turned  into  a  meat 
and  poultry-cleaning  room  without  alteration),  I  found  pools  of  blood  and  refuse  on  the 
undrained,  unswilled  floor. 

Miss  Squire  adds  weight  to  our  contention  of  previous  years  that  lifting  and  carrying  W  I'ifiinf 
of  heavy  weights  by  young  workers  is  a  matter  that  merits  in  England  the  attention  it  has  t/kea^p^*^ 
received  in  France*  : —  weights. 

The  fnrtlier  experience  I  have  gained  in  the  matter  has  only  strengthened  the  opinion  I 
expressed  in  the  Annual  Report  in  181)7,  that  legislation  is  desinible  to  control  the  lifting  and 
carrying  of  weights  by  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  factories  and  workshops.  As 
the  effect  of  such  legislation  we  should  probably  see  a  speedy  increase  in  mechanical  means  of 
lifting  and  carrying  in  factories  and  workshops,  such  as  hoists  and  cranes,  trollies,  endless 
bands,  and  other  contrivances,  now  so  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  in  just  the  places  where 
one  might  expect  to  find  them.  The  introduction  of  such  apparatus  would  not  mean  the 
•displacing  of  women  and  girls,  it  would  only  increase  their  remunerative  work,  for  most  of 
those  affected  are  piece  workers,  and  the  time  now  taken  up  by  journeys  to  and  fro,  fetching 
and  carrying  their  materials  or  work,  would  be  occupied  in  manufacture,  and  increase  both 
their  own  wages  and  the  outpui  of  their  departments. 

It  is  pitiable  to  see  young  growing  girls  employed  as  beast  of  burden  staggering  under  loads 
that  men  hesitate  to  lift— yet  in  some  trades  this  is  an  ordinary  sight.  The  strong  .girls 
gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  their  load  increase  the  size  of  it  in  order  to  make  fewer 
journeys,  and  to  have  more  time  for  wage-earning,  a  standard  of  weight  to  be  carried  is  thus 
set  which  all  are  expected  to  adopt,  the  weaker  girls  do  not  like  to  be  left  behind  and  compared 
unfavourably  with  their  companions,  so  all  attempt  to  do  what  should  be  prohibited  to  any 
growing  girl,  and  is  doing  serious  injury  to  some. 

In  brick-making,  in  tinplate  works,  in  iron  hollow-ware,  and  in  warehouses  in  hardware  . 
trades,  not  to  mention  other  industries,  I  have  found  girls  aged  13  to  17  carrying  loads  which 
weighed  from  30  lbs,  to  111  lbs.  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  employment.  Many  are  the 
complaints  of  weariness  and  over-strain  made  to  me  by  girls,  and  young  women — ^some  of 
them  mothers — who  are  too  poor  or  too  unskilled  to  leave  an  employment  which  is  making  too 
great  a  demand  upon  their  physical  powers,  and  which  in  some  instances  has  caused  serious 
injury. 

I  share  the  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Knyvett  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1898,  that  the  Dangerous 
Trades  Conmiittee  had  recognised  the,  what  he  believes  to  be,  improper  physical  strain 
undergone  by  the  female  workers  in  the  heavier  branches  of  the  galvanizing  trade. 

The  illegal  employment  of  girls  under  16  in  brickworks  .has  been  dealt  with,  and,  I 
tope,  finally  stopped,  but  without  fi'esh  legislation  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  girls 
in  hollowware  works  carrying  pilei  of  pails,  &c.,  weighing  upwards  of  50  lbs.  I  have 
myself  seen  and  had  weighed  on  the  spot  such  a  load  that  a  young  girl  had  carried  across 
a  yard  and  up  steep  ladder  steps  without  handrail.  But  this  is  less  serious  than  the 
heavy  burdens  of  damp  clay  carried  by  little  thirteen  year  old  boys  and  girls  in  Stafford- 
shire potteries. 

Complaint  of  nervous  suffering  arising  from  excessive  vibration  in  factories  again  ^  yif>ra^ 
came  before  this  branch,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  notes  firom  Miss  Squire  : — 

Among  the  complaints  which  I  received  of  matters  outside  the  scope  of  the  Factory  Acts  wad 
that  of  suffering  caused  to  young  women  by  the  vibration  of  the  floor  of  their  workroom. 
I  found  the  conditions  to  be  as  described  to  me,  and  could  well  understand  the  nervous  strain 
caused  to  the  girls  by  the  marked  shaking  of  the  floor  on  which  they  stood  all  day  long.  The 
cause  of  the  vibration  proved  to  be  the  pulsations  of  a  great  engine  in  the  basement  of  ihk 

•  For  the  law  on  this  point  I  may  refer  especially  to  my  reports  for  1894  and  1897.    Sled  especially 
Annual  Report,  1897,  p.  104. 
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building,  and  ^rlB  were  employed  in  the  rnom  in  question  because  it  was  on  the  same  floor  a» 
the  manu^turing  process,  and  they  had  to  pack  up  the  articles  when  made.  I  had  an 
interview  with  the  occupier,  which  resulted  in  the  girls  being  moved  to  another  workroom  on 
the  top  floor  free  from  the  vibration,  the  difficulty  of  distance  being  overcome  by  the  occupier 
promptly  fitting  a  lift  to  work  between  the  floors. 

This  question  of  vibration  confronts  an  Inspector  from  time  to  time,  and  generally  there  are 
means  of  overcoming  the  effects  or  removing  the  cause,  the  adoption  of  which  can  be  pressed 
upon  the  occupier,  sum)orted  in  the  event  of  unwillingness  by  a  reference  to  Section  2  of  the 
Act  of  1878.  I  have  found  the  whole  floor  of  a  room  on  an  upper  story  of  a  building  erected 
as  a  &ctory  shaking  in  a  manner  which  could  not  but  be  injurious,  as  well  as  most  uncom- 
fortable, to  the  women  and  girls  sitting  there  all  day  at  their  machines,  the  vibration  being 
caused  by  a  gas  engine  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  on  the  floor  above  a  perfectly  steady 
floor  with  no  vibration,  although  an  exactly  similar  gas  engine  occupied  the  comer  of  the  room  ; 
the  explanation  given  me  was  that  one  of  the  engines  had  been  firmly  fixed  and  placed  upon 
a  specially  prepared  platform,  and  the  other  had  not. 

(*)  Dud  and  Miss  Traccv  writes  on  dust  amd  overalls  as  follows  : — 

mteralU, 

Would  it  be  asking  too  much  that  rag  sorters,  guncotton  sorters,  and  others  subjected  to  the 
dust  engendered  by  their  occupation  should  compulsorily  be  provided  by  their  employers  with 
overalls  and  head  coverings  ?  When  one  thinks  of  the  filthy  dust  and  other  impurities  that  are 
taken  back  to  their  houses  by  the  rag  sorters  in  their  clothes  and  in  their  hair,  and  when  one 
realises  the  few  facilities  they  have  of  brushing  and  otherwise  cleansing  their  clothes  and 
person  in  their  own  homes,  it  seems  but  a  small  safeguard  to  ask  for,  and  perhaps  the  question 
may  be  considered. 

Even  in  the  industries  in  which  overalls  and  head  coverings  are  compulsory  difficulty 
sometimes  arises  through  lack  of  intelligence  in  designing  and  lack  of  diligence  in  main- 
taining in  good  condition  the  coverings  which  are  appropriate  to  the  special  industry.  In 
a  dusty  room,  where  the  heat  was  necessarily  very  great  owing  to  hot  cylinders,  I  found 
ffirls  and  women  faint  under  the  oppressiveness  of  heavy  close  sheeting,  calculated  to  wear 
for  ever,  where  light  thin  prints  would  have  been  the  proper  material.  Great  trouble  has 
also  arisen  over  the  hideous  and  hot  headgear  that  girls  are  sometimes  asked  by  their 
emplovers  to  wear.  Sometimes  it  is  objected  to  because  it  is  ugly,  sometimes  because  it 
is  "  like  a  man's  cap."  I  found  generally  that  girls  leaned  towards  the  sun-bonnet  type 
of  head  coverinjr,  and  tried  to  devise  a  modified  form  that  would  be  cool  and  light  and 
with  as  few  receptacles  for  dust  as  possible.  This  met  with  approval  where  I  offered  it, 
and  now,  with  Home  Office  sanction,  I  have  a  supply  from  which  I  can  send  a  pattern  to 
any  manufacturer  or  other  person  interested  who  cares  to  try  it. 

(0  JBgfpioaite§  Mis8  Traccy  visited  a  few  factories  which  are  under  regulation  both  of  Factory  Acts 

faetanei.      ^^^  Explosives  Acts,  and  she  notes  that : — 

Large  numbers  of  women  and  girls  are  finding  good  work  in  Cornish  explosive  factories 
The  rules  for  their  own  preservation  are  extremely  strict,  but  the  possibility  of  danger  appears 
to  act  as  no  deterrent,  and  the  competition  is  great  to  get  into  some  of  these  works.  The  head- 
ache and  malaise  from  which  dynamite  workers  suffer  at  first  soon  wear  off,  and  no  further  ill 
effects  are  felt.  Possibly  the  beautiful  situation  of  these  factories  ensures  a  certain  measure  of 
health,  for  few  workplaces  in  England  could  boast  such  pure  air,  situated  as  they  are  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  facing  the  sea. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  growing  industry  will  bring  a  return  of  prosperity  to  Cornwall, 
and  will  in  some  measure  make  up  for  other  industries  that  have  died  out,  or  are  fast 
doing  so.  Ruined  shafts  and  deserted  mines  speak  eloquently  of  departed  glory,  and 
closed  paper  mills,  woollen  factories,  and  the  idle  plant  in  tin  streams  all  tell  a  tale  of  a 
day  that  is  past.  ^ 

The  anaBmic  appearance  of  so  many  of  the  workers  in  Cornwall  must,  I  think,  be  assigned 
to  causes  quite  apart  from  their  employment,  in  which  possibly  unsuitable  and  unwholesome 
food  takes  a  foremost  place. 

6.  Security  in  I  am  glad  to  note  that  in  the  following  observations  Miss  Paterson  draws  particular 

^imrUho'  and  attention  Ix)  the  greatly  increased  danger  of  injury  by  accident  in  workplaces  where  there 
laundriss.  is  no  provisiou  for  sufficient  and  suitable  means  of  lighting  by  day  and  by  night,  and  I 
(«)  Oenerai  flight  obscrve  that  there  is  not  only  the  long  tale  of  accidents  causing  injury  to  life  and 
•taff.  limb  that  might  have  been  prevented  by  due  attention  to  this  matter,  but  also  the  equally 

tragic  though  more  slowly  wrought  ill  of  injury  to  eyesight. 

In  addition  to  several  cases  referred  to  H.M.  Inspector  under  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories 
Act,  and  those  referred  to  the  Examiner  of  Particulars,  I  have  notified  to  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
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districts  61  cases  of  defective   fencing  and  6  cases  of  irregulariWes  relating  to  men  and  boys, 
I  append  a  table  of  these  cases  : — 

Jiingines  •••        •••         •••        •••        •••        •••        ••• 

JlLOISDS  •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

Shnttlegnards 

Belts,  pulleys,  and  gearing 

Shafting,  &c, ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ..• 

Laundry  machinery .. . 

Circular  saw 

Stamping  machines,  presses,  and  guillotines 

In  addition  I  have,  by  arrangement  with  H JM.  Inspector  for  the  district,  in  many  instances^ 
•given  direct  instructions  to  the  occupiers  of  factories  on  these  points. 

I  have  frequently  during  the  year  noted  one  serious  element  of  danger  in  many  factories, 
namely,  the  absence  of  daylight.  A  dangerous  machine  is  rendered  doubly  dangerous,  an 
unguarded  hoist-well  doubly  a  death-trap  when  it  is  placed  where  daylight  does  not  penetrate. 
True,  artificial  light  may  be  provided  instead,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  regulation  on  the 
subject  there  is  a  tendency  to  economise  in  the  matter  of  artificial  light,  and  one  has  to  go  very 
warily  in  narrow  passages,  dark  corners,  unlighted  stairs.  Unfortunately,  the  worker  hurrying 
with  a  burden  to  the  warehouse,  the  hoist,  or  down  the  stair  is  not  always  able  to  go  warily, 
and  an  accident  happens,  "  due,"  says  the  employer,  "  to  her  carelessness ;  she  should  have 
looked  where  she  was  going."  I  have  more  than  once  had  to  point  out  that  if  her  experience 
was  like  my  own  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  see  where  she  was  going. 

Another  element  of  danger  in  many  factories  is  the  stair  from  one  flat  to  another  when  it  is 
unprovided  with  handrail  or  any  protection.  In  laundries  with  cellar  washing  houses  these  are 
very  frequently  found  dark,  steep,  slippery.  The  large  loads  carried  up  and  down  them  is 
urged  as  making  anything  but  this  ladder  impossible,  but  this  difficulty  might  be  overcome, 
and  I  have  observed  that  I  seldom  go  down  one  without  a  warning  from  the  occupier  :  '^  Please 
be  careful ;  it  is  a  very  bad  stair."  If  a  bad  stair  for  me,  at  least  as  bad  for  the  heavily  laden 
women,  often  elderly,  who  toil  up  and  down  it. 

In  previous  reports  Miss  Paterson  drew  attention  to  the  conditions  in  two  tin  box 
iactories  where  the  dangerous  machinery  common  to  all  tin  box  factories  is  as  fully  fenced 
:as  the  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  secure,  and  yet  in  one  there  is  a  £ar  greater 
number  of  accidents  at  guillotines  and  stamping  machines  than  in  the  other.  Miss 
JPaterson  explained  that,  in  her  opinion,  the  reason  is  found  in  the  inefficient  lighting  in 
the  fiictory  where  most  injuries  are  inflicted. 

I  recently  visited  an  iron  works  in  Falkirk  where  a  girl  had  lost  part  of  her  hand  at  a  large 
stamping  machine.  This  dangerous  machine  stood  in  a  room  insufficiently  lit  by  grimy 
-skylights  during  the  day  and  at  night  by  poor  gas  jets.  The  ilHit  condition  of  the 
workroom  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  accident.  Towards  the  end  of  1900  I  visited 
at  dark  a  large  galvanising  works  in  Birmingham,  where  a  small  low  side  door  led  from 
the  furnace  room  with  its  glare  of  light  into  a  dim  stamping  room  ;  running  by  the  lintel 
on  the  dark  side  was  a  great  driving  belt,  so  low  that  I  had  to  stoop  to  prevent  my  hat 
touching  it,  quite  unfenced.  The  manager  had  directed  me  through  this,  and  when  I  (*)  Steps 
pointed  out  the  danger  to  him,  he  hastily  said  that  "  workers  had  no  business  to  use  it."  y>J^jr*^ 
When  I  asked  "  Do  they  use  it  ?  "  he  replied  "  Yes."  .  A^r^ 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  prescribe  for  an  Inspector  of  this 
•staff  to  whom  the  charge  of  certain  factories  is  assigned  the  same  course  in  respect  of 
unfenced  machinery  a^^  for  the  re^t  of  the  staff,  that  is,  the  reference  of  any  question  of 
fencing  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  remainder  of  the  works  in 
the  district  in  which  the  assigned  works  are  situate.  The  effect  of  the  regulation  in 
operation  in  the  assigned  area  is  however,  perfectly  distinct  in  character.  There  the 
responsibility  for  registers,  enforcement  of  notices,  and  for  completeness  and  thoroughness 
•of  inspection  in  general  rests  entirely  i;\ith  myself  and  my  staff,  and  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  regulation  which  provides  for  the  consultation  of  an  Inspector  outside  that  staff' 
has  been  to  secure  a  more  than  redoubled  attention  to  the  special  dangers  of  those 
Victories  which  are  mainly  so  fiar  assigned,  namely,  &ctory  laundries.  The  rapid  recent 
-development  of  machinery  of  a  specialised  kind  in  laundries  produces  a  situation  and  a 
•H^lass  of  risks  which,  combined  with  the  altogether  recent  regulation  of  laundries,  leaves 
most  Inspectors  of  any  experience  almost  at  the  same  starting  point ;  knowledge  has,  in 
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fiwrt,  to  be  acquired  by  all  alike,  and  it  is  only  too  easy  to  overlook  hidden  dangers  until  the 
inevitable  accidelit  occurs.  It  is  only  by  close  scrutiny  of  the  accident  reports  in  a  given 
industry,  coincidently  with  incessant  study  on  the.  spot,  of  all  the  developments  of 
machinery  and  subdivision  of  labour,  that  effectual  knowledge  can  be  attained  of  the 
safeguards  necessary  in  that  industry.  It  is  my  hope,  which 'is  encouraged  by  the  results^ 
so  far  obtained,  although  the  figures  are  comparatively  small,  that  in  this  West  End 
laundry  industry  (which  presents  in  a  small  compass  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
trade),  that  in  a  short  time  every  foreseeable  danger  will  be  so  guarded  against  that 
accidents  and  risks  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  total  accidents  reported  to- 
Miss  Deane  fix>m  February,  1900,  to  January,  1901,  were  37,  divided  as  follows  : — 

v/ctienuor          •••  •••  •••  ••.  •••  •••  •••  4 

Ironing  macliine  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  8 

Wringfing  machine  ...  ...  •••  •*•  •••  •••  8 

jixaugie  •••        ...  ...  •••  •••  ••■  ••>  ••.  2 

XiyClxO    ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  76 

Lift  (&tal)   •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •-.    •••   1 

Washing  machine      1 

Traversing  part  of  collar  machine 1 

OCcUUO      •••  •••  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  ...  }m 

Falls  (one  &tal)         6 

Flywheel  of  engine 1 

Accidental  blow  from  handiron     1 

The  greater  number  of  these  occurred  in  the  first  six  months  of  Miss  Deane^s^ 
charc^e^  thus  : — 

Jk  6  or  nary         ...        ..•        .*•        •••        •••        ..«        ...        a 

JOLcM  aJU     •••  ...  ...  ...  ••■  ...  ...  O 

^xpm     •••  ...  ..  •■•  •••  «••  ••«  .••  X 

jML9>j  ••■  •••  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  %} 

V  ilu9        ...  ...  •••  ...  •••  ...  •«•  ...  9 

V  Ul jr  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..•  •••  ...  •••  I 

^•uguSv  ••.  «.•  ...  •••  ...  ...  •••  ...  2 

September  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  1 

v/OwODor  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         .••*        •••  «) 

November       1 

x^ecemDer  ...        •••        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  o 

Jannary         • 1 

Taking  note  of  the  rise  in  December,  possibly  the  results  are  due  to  the  rise  and  lalF 
of  pressure  of  work  according  to  season,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  current  year  the 
reports  show  no  sign  of  increase  yet,  and  surely  something  may  be  attributable  to  the^ 
progress  of  fencing  where  it  was  entirely  wanting  at  first.  Calenders,  ironing  machines^ 
and  wringing  machines,  accountable  as  regards  the  operative  part  of  the  machinery  for 
more  than  half  of  the  accidents,  were  without  guards,  which  are  now  being  required^ 
There  are  calenders  on  which  three  and  four  accidents  are  known  to  have  occurred  before 
a  guard  has  been  secured  to  the  lip  where  the  injury  arises.  Every  accident  ia^ 
investigated,  and  I  have  requested  Miss  Deane^  wherever  practicable,  to  arrange  for  a 
colleague  to  accompany  her  on  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  accident,  and 
the  best  means  of  preventing  them  in  future.  In  this  way  the  responsibility  of  every 
member  of  the  Women  Inspectors'  Branch  for  noting  dangers  in  machinery,  just  as  if  the 
sole  responsibility  for  ordering  the  guard  were  assigned  to  them,  is  made  clearer.     It  is- 
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the  more  important  that  this  should  be  recognised,  and  knowledge  increased  precisely  in 
the  area  where  the  outside  expert  only  visits  on  receipt  of  a  notice  of  defective  or  absent 
fencing. 

This  experience,  from  a  fresh  standpoint,  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  accidents  in 
industrial  life  only  deepens  the  conviction  I  had  before,  that  no  injury  by  accident  to  the 
worker  at  her  machine  or  bench  is  minor  or  unimportant  that  in  any  way  impairs  her 
wage  earning  capacity,  and  that  nothing  short  of  complete  reporting  and  close  scrutiny  of 
aU  accidents  causing  such  injury  will  give  control  of  their  causes.  The  loss  of  a  finger  or 
part  of  a  hand  may  be  as  serious  a  loss  to  the  manual  labourer  as  impaired  mental 
strength  to  the  brain  worker.  Moreover,  some  of  the  slight  injuries  reveal  hidden  or 
unforeseen  risks  that  in  another  instance  might  produce  a  &tal  accident.  A  worker  in  a 
hot  calendar  room  naturally  wears  the  neck  of  her  bodice  loose  and  perhaps  finishes  it 
with  a  lightly  knotted  ribbon  or  scarf.  Going  into  such  a  room  I  found  a  girl  with  face 
badly  scorched  (but  not  incapacitated  for  more  than  two  days).  The  accident,  unreported, 
was  due  to  the  long-worn  but  now  discarded  scarf  caught  by  unusual  nearness  of  tne  girl 
to  the  calendar  rollers.  Nothing  but  complete  control  of  the  machinery  and  presence  of 
mind  in  the  forewoman  saved  the  ^irl  from  a  sudden  and  terrible  death.  Much  could  be 
learned  from  this  "  slight  accident     only  discovered  by  chance. 

Miss  Deane^s  report  on  this  section  of  her  work  in  laundries  is  as  follows  : — 

The  dangerous  condition  of  the  machinery  everywhere  in  laundries,  large  and  small,  was  one 
of  the  matters  to  which  attention  had  to  be  immediately  given. 

To  the  large  majority  of  the  laundry  occupiers  the  necessity  for  guarding  dangerous 
machinery  appears  in  the  light  of  quite  a  new  idea.  Th^  most  elementary  guards  were 
lacking. 

Eighteen  per  cent.  (33  out  of  186)  of  the  flywheels  were  found  unguarded,  and  very  much 
time  and  attention  have  been  spent  in  the  subject  by  Mr.  Blenkinsopp  and  by  myself.  The 
iran^tional  stage  of  the  whole  industry  is  largely  accountable  for  this  condition.  I  question 
whether  in  any  other  trade  in  the  country  so  much  ignorance  of  elementary  matters  connected 
with  machinery  is  to  be  found. 

To  have  a  gas  engine  that  will  drive  the  wringer  and  the  heavy  old  '*  box  "  mangle  is  the 

ambition  of  the  smallest  **  laundry,*'  and,  accordingly,'  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to'  find 
proud  possessors  of  second-hand  engines  and  machinery  who  have  but  the  vaguest  idea  of  the 
management  of  it,  while  the  workers  are  even  more  ignorant,  and  the  needful  experience  is 
often  bought  at  some  risk.    '*  Since  the  boss  tied  the  old  mangle  up  to  the  new  engine  she  has 

iaken  to  leaping  back  and  forth  that  alarmin'  and  that  sudden-like  that  it's  a  wonder  I've  not 
been  caught  out  sooner  nor  I  have  been  "was  the  plaintive  remark  of  an  old  woman,  whose 

•occupation  had  developed  strange  new  possibilities  to  her,  when  the  history  of  her  crushed 
hand  was  enquired  into.    The  engine  itself  was  found  installed  in  the  washhonse  with  two 

other  old  washerwomen,  its  flywheel  totally  unguarded,  and  the  ricketty  little  house  shook 

-and  vibrated  all  over  since  the  arrival  of  the  surprising  inmate. 

The  necessity  for  reporting  and  registering  accidents  is  only  slowly  becoming  realised,  and  I 
-cannot  flatter  myself  that  the  few  which  are  reported  represent  anything  like  the  number 
which  actually  occur. 

This  subject  is  one  which  next  year  will  receive  more  attention  than  has  been  possible  in  the 
•stress  of  the  first  year  of  new  work. 

Calenders  and  wringers  are,  undoubtedly,  the  cause  of  the  largest  number  of  accidents  in 
Jaundriee,  and  both  class  of  machines  can  and  should  be  guarded.  The  "minders"  and 
"feeders  "of  the  former  machine,  especially,  are  very  young,  and  often  heedless  girls  from 
13  to  18  years  old,  for  whose  protection  a  guard  is  of  the  first  importance. 

Miss  Vines ^  who  has  continuously  worked  under  Miss  Deane^s  guidance  in 
laundries,  touches,  in  her  report,  on  the  increased  danger  to  young  life  from  the 
-development  of  laundry  machinery,  on  which,  by  subdivision  of  labour,  the  work  of  quite 
little  girls  becomes  useful.     She  remarks  also  : — 

Accidents  from  the  unguarded  rollers  of  wringing  machines  show  no  sign  of  decreasing,  and 
if  in  a  laundry  one  sees  a  worker  with  one  finger  too  few,  one  may  be  pretty  certain  it  was 
lost  by  being  caught  in  an  unguarded  wringer. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  safety,  one  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  danger  in  work- 
shop laundries  of  unguarded  hoists  and  trap-door  lifts.  I  have  myself  twice  been  told,  when 
inspecting  quite  small  laundries,  of  terrible  accidents  from  these  causes.   On  both  occasions  the 
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open  trap-door  lift  had  been  foi^otten  and  persons  had  fallen  right  through.  In  one  case  a 
woman  was  laid  up  nine  months  through  her  injuries.  In  the  other,  the  worker,  also  a  woman^ 
fell,  and  then  hung  in  mid-air,  and  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  mighty  within  her 
clutched  with  her  hands  on  the  floor  above  until,  wonderful  to  relate,  she  was  drawn  up  by  tfae 
employer  and  saved  from  an  awful  fall.  The  escape  was  miraculous,  but  the  effects  of  the 
shock  were  not  soon  overcome.  However,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  relate  that  the  proprietor 
had  the  use  of  the  lift  discontinued  and  the  trap-door  nailed  down. 

Miss  Soulier,  who  has  also  done  much  work  in  Miss  Deane's  area,  comments  oiif 
the  growth  of  small  &ctory  laundries  and  the  accompanying  dangers  : — 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  small  &u^ry  laundry  is  a  striking  feature.  It  seems  to  be  due- 
partly  to  the  increased  cheapness  of  certain  makes  of  machinery,  and  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  wage  bill  is  thereby  so  much  lessened. 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  fails  to  force  occupiers  to  secure 
better  premises  and  improved  sanitary  conditions.  Too  often  the  plant  is  installed  in  the  same 
building  which  has  served  for  a  ^'  hand  '*  laundiy,  and  is  crowded  into  one  or  two  small  low- 
ceiled  rooms,  never  intended  for,  and  quite  unfitted  for,  the  purpose.  The  prime  mover,  the 
small  gas  or  steam  engine,  is  found  in  a  badly-lighted  basement,  and  in  the  charge  of  a  man 
who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  dangers  or  management  of  machinery.  The  fencing  of  ther^ 
flywheel  is  in  many  cases  inadequate — a  wash  tub  often  serves  the  purpose.  Other  dangerous 
parts  are  equally  disregarded^  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  owner  that  an  accident  mayr 
occur  even  with  a  low  power.  In  few  cases  do  the  makers  of  these  cheaper  forms  of  machines 
send  them  out  fenced,  though  this  may  be  more  the  case  in  the  future,  owing  to  the  complaints- 
of  the  purchasers  that  this  should  be  included  in  the  estimate. 

Very  often  two  or  three  of  these  small  factories  may  have  their  machinery  driven  by  a 
common  motive  power,  and  the  danger  of  accident  is  rendered  greater  where  there  are  nO' 
means  of  separate  control.  Should  instantaneous  communication  have  to  be  made  by  whistle 
or  other  means  with  the  engineer  in  chaige  he  might  possibly  be  doing  other  work  at  the  time- 
the  accident  happens. 

'LinimdrieM  Turning  to  the  more  general  features  of  employment  in  laundries  (workshop  as  weli 

wu/iaS»S^re  M  fectory  lauudries),  I  strongly  support  Miss  Dearie's  Aaew  that  in  many  aspects  the- 
**••»*  most  important  part  of  her  work  in  the  year  has  laid  among  the  laundries   thickly 

ZoMm  clustered  on  the  borders  of  the  western  end  of  the  administrative  county  of  London* 
Her  interesting  and  valuable  researches  into  the  health  of  laundry  workers  mark  the- 
possibility  of  a  new  beginning  in  control  of  the  subject,  and  I  think  press  home,  in  a 
more  forcible  way  than  all  the  past  reiterations  of  administrative  difficulties  in  the- 
existing  law,  the  need  of  a  more  rational  system  of  regulation  of  laundries.  These- 
administrative  difficulties  have,  however,  also  received  much  attention  from  myself  and 
Miss  Deane,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear,  as  she  points  out  in  the  following  report,  that  the- 
laundry  industry  is  becoming  rapidly  a  more  highly  organised  fectory  industry  than  many 
which  are  under  the  strictest  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts.  Many  separate  laundries  are- 
run  by  single  large  companies,  and  the  great  aim  has  been  to  control  the  management 
of  conditions  of  employment  in  these  separate  workplaces  by  attempting  to  secure  effective 
attention  to  the  matter  at  the  headquarters  of  the  company.  In  one  case  Miss  Deane 
brought  home,  by  a  successful  prosecution  against  the  management  of  one  of  such  a 
company's  laundries,  a  conviction  that  it  would  be  most  satis&ctory  to  conform  in 
letter  and  spirit  to  the  law,  even  though  at  first  there  had  been  on  their  port  an- 
intention  to  appeal  to  the  High  Court  against  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  which* 
supported  our  reading  of  the  law  as  to  periods  of  employment.  It  has  been  necessary 
step  by  step  to  thresh  out  the  question  of  notices  as  to  periods  of  employment,  and 
a  most  important  advance  has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  prescribed  form  of 
notice  of  the  variations  which  section  22  of  1895  allows  daily  to  occupiers  of  these- 
workplaces. 

So  many  were  the  problems  brought  forward  by  Miss  Deane  throughout  the  year,, 
arising  from  the  lax  deference  shown  by  employers  to  the  provision  that  notice,  affixed  in 
the  laundry,  must  precede  (or  at  least  accompany  from  the  outset)  any  change  in  the^ 
specified  periods  and  meal  times,  that  it  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  replace  all  informal 
methods  of  affixing  a  variation  notice  by  such  a  rigidly  prescribed  form  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  power  to  apply.     With  only  the  limited  form  of  notice  on  the  unrevised 
laundry  abstract,  occupiers  resorted  (as  has  been  shown  also  in  previous  annual  reports) 
to  use  of  slates,  scraps  of  paper,  or  verbal  intimations  to  the  workers  of  the  frequent 
changes. 

By  repeated  attempts  to  bring  home  infringements  of  the  weekly  period  of  employ- 
ment Miss  Deane  demonstrated  to  me  that  without  a  complete  notice  of  employment  for- 
the  week  the  view  of  the  law  officers  that  the  notices  must  no  more  overstate  the  weekly 
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than  the  daily  limit  could  not  be  enforced.  It  then  became  clear  to  me  that  the  variation 
notice  must  be  as  strictly  prescribed  as  the  original  notice,  in  order  that  any  addition  to 
hours  by  the  employer  on  one  day  of  the  week  might  be  at  the  same  tin:e  balanced  by  a 
deduction  on  some  oth^r  day.  1  reported  to  you  accordingly  in  November,  and  even 
though  no  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  laundries  should  place  them,  as  we 
hope,  once  and  for  all  on  the  same  basis  as  fectories  and  workshops,  still  the  pre- 
scribed form  51  issued  in  the  current  year  to  laundiy  occupiers  will  render  it  possible, 
as  it  has  never  been  before,  to  confine  generally  the  Lours  in  laundries  to  the  existing 
nominal  limits. 

Another  important  administrative  question  which  came  to  me  for  settlement  was  the 
extension  of  the  term  "  employment "  in  a  laundry.  The  following  typical  cases  of 
objection  or  difficulty  made  by  occupiers  were  presented  by  Miss  JDeane  : — 

(1.)  A  young  person,  in  addition  to  a  period  of  60  hours  work  in  a  week  in  ironing,  folding, 
starching,  or  tending  machinery,  is  required  to  work  three  or  four  hours  in  cleaning  the 
floor  and  the  work  benches  or  in  cleaning  and  polishing  the  machinery. 

(2.)  A  woman  employed  in  a  "  shop  laundry  "  as  packer,  sorter,  marker,  and  general  counter- 
hand  is  alleged  by  the  occupier  to  lie  outside  the  regulation  of  the  Act.  This  shop  laundry  is 
a  steam  laundry,  the  packing  and  sorting  room  of  which  (communicating  internally  with  the 
rest  of  the  laundry)  is  fitted  up  with  a  shop-window  and  counter.  The  customers  hand  their 
soiled  goods  across  the  counter  to  the  sorter  and  receive  the  goods  from  her  across  the  counter 
when  clean.  She  does  not,  that  is,  as  in  another  laundry,  pack  the  clean  linen  in  a  basket  and 
hand  it  to  the  van  men  for  delivery,  she  folds  it  in  a  paper  and  hands  it  to  the  owner 
directly. 

(3.)  A  number  of  young  persons  are  employed  in  a  laundry  in  marking  with  needle  and 
thread  the  customers^  linen  with  distinguishing  marks  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  mixed  and 
lost. 

In  some  such  cases  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  occupiers  to  narrow  the  meaning 
of  "employment"  so  as  to  obtain  from  the  already  overworked  girls  extra  hours  of 
subsidiary  manual  labour.  In  order  to  clear  up  the  matter,  the  law  being  not  absolutely 
explicit  in  its  definition,  I  presented  to  you  my  opinion  as  follows  : — 

Section  22  of  1895  neither  gives  any  definition  of  employment  nor  does  it  specifically  extend 
to  laundries  section  94  of  1878.  It  is  so  worded,  however,  as  to  leave  it  open  to  the  courts  to 
give  the  widest  possible  interpretation  to  the  term  ''employment "  in  any  laundry  carried  on 
by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain.  Further,  it  applies  to  laundries  all  the  sections 
relating  to  powers  of  Inspectors,  fines,  and  legal  proceedings  for  any  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  22,  sub-section  10  (4).  This  directly  brings  in  section  83  of  1878,  in 
which  terms  are  used  which  are  defined  only  by  sections  93  and  94,  viz.,  "  factory  "  and 
"  employed."  The  use  in  these  sections  of  the  terms  "  manual  labour  "  and  "  handicraft " 
seems  to  me  to  make  quite  clear  the  limits  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  meaniug  of  em- 
ployment in  section  22  of  1895.  I  propose  that  we  should  make  that  section  include  all  work 
whatsoever  in  a  laundry  that  is  manual  as  distinct  from  clerical,  so  long  as  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  trade  or  business  of  a  laundry  (and  is  not  mechanics'  or  labourers'  work  in  repairing 
machinery  or  the  laundry  buildings).  This  would  cover  cleaning  of  machinery  or  workrooms, 
fetching  and  carrying  in  the  laundry,  sorting,  marking,  and  packing.  It  would  not  cover  the 
checking  of  accounts  at  the  counter  in  a  shop-laundry,  but  it  would  cover  the  carrying  of  the 
linen  to  and  fro  and  the  handing  out  and  taking  in.  This  is  the  more  important  as  the  Shop 
Hours  Act,  1892,  possibly  does  not  apply  to  the  counter  of  a  laundrj-  (cf.  section  9  of  55  &  56, 
Vict.  cap.  62). 

I  think  this  view  would  meet  the  points  raised  by  Miss  Define,  and  no  doubt  there  are  others 
of  a  similar  kind  raised  by  Inspectors  in  charge  of  districts. 

With  this  opinion  you  agreed  in  all  respects,  and  we  are  enforcing  the  section  in  this 
sense. 

Miss  Deane^s  general  report  on  laundries  brings  out  in  clear  relief  the  transformation 
that  has,  almost  unnoticed,  in  a  brief  period,  been  nearly  effected  of  a  woman's  industry 
of  the  old  type  to  a  modem  industry  on  a  great  scale.  Such  a  change  with  its  own 
special  variations  we  shall  probably  yet  see  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  stronghold  of  the 
still  more  conservative  millinery  and  dressmaking.     The  report  is  as  follows  : — 

The  most  important  part  of  my  work  this  year  has  lain  among  the  laundries,  which  in  some 
districts  of  London  and  the  neighbourhood  may  almost  be  called  the  "btaple  industry."  In 
certain  localities  whole  streets  exist,  nearly  every  house  in  which  is  a  laundry  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

This  trade  is  at  its  present  stage  of  development  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  student  of 
industrial  quesiions.  It  is  in  process  of  rapid  transformation  from  a  domestic  into  a  regular 
factory  industry,  in  which  machinery  and  division  of  labour  plays  an  important  part  in  tlie 
organisation,     tn  the  last  eight  rears  the  development  in  this  direction  has  been  extraordinarv. 
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At  one  time  it  wae  only  in  a  few  large  steam  laundries  that  maehiner^^  was  to  be  met  with,  nowi 
it  is  no  aneommon  thing  to  find  a  row  of  houses  in  separate  occupation,  the  backyards  of  each  of 
which  is  roofed  in  and  packed  with  laundry  machinery,  all  driven  by  an  engine  installed  at  one* 

^-     '-'  end  of  the  row.'    The  old-fashioned  **  washerwoman  "  is  fast  diBappe«*ing^  and  is  saperseded^byri 
1  the  enterprising  young  "laundry  proprietor,"  who,  turning  the  tubs  out  of  the  back  kitchei^. 

f^r  fills  their  place  with  "  washing-machines,"  and  connecting  them  with  a  little  gas-engine  (iaghtly^ 
wedged  in  the  dark  broom-cupboard  under  the  stairs)  blossoms  forth  as  the  owner  of  a  *'  factory' 
laundry,"  ready  to  deal  with  six  times  the  amount  of  work  that  his  predecessor  could  hope  to* 
cope  with,  and  to  compete  fearlessly  with  scores  of  similarly  equipped  rivals. 

Side  by    side   with  this  development  in  the  smaller  laundries  is  to  be  found  the. rapid. 

multiplication  of  the  large  laundry  companies  and  syndicates,  certain  of  which  own  as  many 

'">  ^>  -as  a  doaen'ormorefinewell^equipped  steam  laundries  filled  with  the  latest  ingenious  inventionr 

.  in  labour-saving  machinery  and  organised  into  ''departments"  in  which  the  division  of  labooa^ 

is  at  least  as  marked^  a  feature  as  in  the  majority  of  non-textile  factories.     In  such  cases  susingle 

shirt  will  pass  through  seven  or  eight  different  machines  in  the  process  of  ironing  alone,    lu 

place  of  the  elderly  married  woman  or  widow  "  washer  "  we  find  skilled  engineers  in  charge 

*  of  a  shedful  of  machinery  still  called  the  wash-house,  while  scores  of  girls  and  young  women 

from  thirteen  years  upwards  "  tend  "  the  various  kinds  of  ironing  machines,  with  exactly  the 

same  mechanical  precision  and  routine  as  those  in  any  other  factory.     Even  in  those  departments 

where  machinery  is  not  required,  for  instance,  the  sorters  with  their  staff  of  "  markers,"  the 

dryers  who   fill   and   empty   with  almost  automatic  regularity  the  series  of    drying-closets 

through  which  hot  air  is  driven  by  propulsion  fans,  the  labour  is  organised  and  regulated  as 

in  an  ordinary  factory. 

With  this  advent  of  machinery  and  subdivision  of  labour  the  whole  character  of  the 
industry  has  changed,  the  "  uncertainty,"  so  much  dwelt  on  as  a  peculiarity  of  laundry  work, 
practically  disappears.  The  "capacity  "  of  each  machine  and  of  the  whole  plant  is  known  to  a 
fraction  ;  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  dealt  with  per  hour  can  be  accurately  calculated,, 
often  more  so  than  in  many  other  factories.  The  class  of  work  in  dealing  with  which  this 
development  becomes  most  useful  is  that  which  has  often  been  represented  as  the  most  difficult 
to  undertake — namely,  "  hotel  and  restaurant  work,"  where  the  quantities  fluctuate  a  good  deal 
and  are  often  very  large.  The  laundry  proprietor  who  undertakes  such  work,  if  prop«*ly  equipped 
(as  he  should  be  for  such  an  enterprise),  on  the  modern  system,  knows  exactly  the  limit  of  his 
"capacity,"  the  outside  amount  with  which  he  can  effectually  deal  and  which  cannot  reason- 
ably be  exceeded. 

Prom  the  smallest  to  the  largest  laundry  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
industry  is  passing — has  indeed  in  some  respects  already  passed — out  of  the  peculiar  position 
which  it  has  hitherto  occupied,  and  is  taking  its  place  alongside  ordinary  trades,  while  ita 
workers  are  becoming  to  a  constantly  growing  extent  ordinary  machine-minders,  more  or  less 
skilled  according  to  the  class  of  machines  they  control. 

This  change  in  the  economic  conditions  of  the  industry  is  of  great  importance  from  the  point 
ot  vie  w  of  legislative  regulation.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  contrast  afforded  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  steam  laundry  full  of  labour-saving  machinery  engaged  mainly  on  "  contract" 
work,  with  every  modern  device  for  regulating  and  organising  the  "  output,"  the  capacity  of 
each  machine  and  department  of  which  is  perfectly  gauged  (so  many  thousand  "  pieces  "  in  a 
given  time),  and  that  of  the  dressmaker  or  milliner  employing  only  hand  labour,  often  very 
highly  skilled,  dependent  on  mere  passing  whim  or  fancy  of  a  fleeting  season,  struggling  with 
"  uncertainties  "  and  "  rushes,"  and  other  difficulties  as  great  as  any  with  which  the  laundry 
has  to  cope,  and  yet  successfully  complying  with  regulations  which  the  factory  (for  such  it 
practically  is)  could  often  more  easily  conform  to. 

I  have  found  the  whole  question  of  the  "  period  of  employment "  in  laundries,  and  the 
methods  of  effectually  regulating  and  controlling  them,  becomes  less  complicated  as  all  the 
provisions  of  the  law  are  systematically  enforced.  When  once  these  occupiers  can  realise  that 
the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  section  19  of  1878  apply  to  their  case  as  definitely  as  in  that 
of  any  mill-owner,  and  further  that  the  "period  of  employment"  to  be  defined  on  the  notice 
is  not  only  a  daily  but  a  weekly  one,  the  law  becomes  less  easily  evaded. 

A  very  large  part  of  my  time,  and  that  of  the  colleagues  who  have  helped  me,  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  instruction  which  the  great  ignorance  of  the  law  displayed  in  the  laundries 
has  rendered  imperative.  The  difficulty  of  understanding  the  Act  is  a  source  of  incessant 
complaint,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  very  elasticity  of  its  provisions,  instead  of  being  a 
cause  of  gratitude,  is  more  often  than  not  treated  as  an  excuse  for  misunderstanding  and 
evading  it,  while  it  affords  a  plausible  argument  for  the  defendant  in  every  prosecution. 
Ii  is  a  constant  grievance  that  some  occupiers  "get  more  out  of  it"  than  others  dees  fortunate 
or  less  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  its  provisions.  It  is  a  fact  that  equal  and  uniform 
administration  of  it  is  for  more  difficult  than  is  the  case  where  definite  time  limits  are  fixed 
by  which  all  are  equally  bound.  Those  occupiers  who  endeavour  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
loyally  are  at  a  far  greater  disadvantage,  compared  with  less  scrupulous  rivals,  than  the 
ordinary  workshop  occupier,  and  are  far  less  easily  protected  by  the  Inspector  from  such 
unfair  competition. 

The  whole  **  machinery  of  notices"  which  forms  the  effectual  means  of  enforcing  the 
principles  of  the  Act,  if  important  in  the  case  of  ordinary  factories  and  workshops  is  tenfold 
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more  00  in  lajcindries,  and  as  a  first  step  to  clearing  up  the  position  this  "  machinery  *'  had  to 
be  got  into  working  order.  The  present  notion  of  many  laundry  occupiers  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  allege  vnguely  that  **no  woman  in  the  laundry  has  worked  more  than  60  hours  in  the  week  " 
(a  statement  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  practically  impossible  for  +he  Inspector  to 
verify)  is,  I  hope,  being  gradually  superseded  by  a  more  rational  and  definite  view  of  their 
responsibilitiep.  The  extraordinary  habit  of  inscribing  the  hours  of  work  and  meals  on  a  slate, 
or  on  any  little  stray  bit  of  paper  stuck  up  anywhere — a  system  which  lends  itself  to  a  whole- 
sale evasion  of  the  law,  and  which  I  found  was  very  general — was  the  first  point  to  remedy, 
and  the  institution  of  a  "  prescribed  form  "  for  this  most  important  notice  which  now  comes 
into  force  will  check  many  abuses.  This  form,  which  makes  clear  the  necessity  for  specifying 
a  weekly  as  well  as  a  daily  period  of  employment,  will  certainly  tend  to  a  more  orderly  method 
of  apportioning  ai^id  arranging  the  working  hours,  while  it  will  give  to  the  Inspector  and  to 
the  workers  the  opportunity  which  the  Act  provides  for  them  of  definitely  verifying  the 
accuracy  of  the  notice,  and  to  some  extent  controlling  the  excessive  hours  of  work.  That  these 
are  very  often  seriously  in  excess  of  those  permissible  under  the  Act  is  unfortunately  as  clear 
as  the  oflFence  is  difficult  to  check.  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  hope  of  doing  so  lies  in  the 
strictest  adherence  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law.  Thus  the  daily  If)  minutes'  '*  lunch  "  which  it 
is  the  habit  to  "  count  out  "  of  the  total  period  of  employment  (an  extra  hour  and  a  half  of 
work  being  added  to  some  day  in  the  week  as  an  equivalent  for  this  needful  rest-time),  is  far, 
less  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  5  or  7  minutes*  breathing  space  only,  when  H  is  realised  that 
unless  actually  given  in  full  at  the  time  specified  in  the  notice,  so  that  the  Inspector  may 
verify  the  genuineness  of  the  arrangement,  a  prosecution  may  result.  Again,  in  regard  to 
overtime,  a  careful  enforcement  of  the  provision  which  requires  that  the  two  hours  of 
permissible  overtime  shall  be  fixed  and  specified  to  the  Inspector  beforehand  on  the  prescribed 
form  21a,  and  that  as  in  other  factories  overtime  is  not  legal  except  in  these  specified 
hours,  enables  some  slight  control  to  be  exercised  in  this  matter,  and  tends  to  eradicate  the 
impression,  unfortunately  very  common,  that  the  Act  of  181K5  merely  affords  legal  sanction 
to  conditions  which — previously  a  subject  of  deprecation  and  concealment — can  now  be  boldly 
acknowledged. 

A  series  of  successful  prosecutions  for  employment  after  the  hour  specified  on  the  notice 
affixed  in  the  laundry  (irrespective  of  whether  the  daily  or  weekly  limit  has  been  exceeded) 
has  had  an  excellent  effect  in  emphasizing  the  importance  to  occupiers  of  notifying  accurately 
the  actual  working  hours  and  of  adhering  to  the  undertaking  thereby  given  to  workers  and  to 
Inspectors.  Next  to  prosecutions  under  the  Truck  let,  prosecutions  under  section  22  of  1895 
(!he  "  Laundry  "  section)  involve  perhaps  more  technical  complications  an  I  pitfallslhan  any 
other  that  the  Factory  Inspector  has  to  undertake,  while  they  throw  on  the  poor  women  and 
girls  the  disagreeable  onus  of  entire  proof  of  their  employers  offence  to  a  greater  extent 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  cases. 

.  Accustomed  to  the  conditions  of  Ufe  and  work  among  ordinary  factory  workers,  noting  is  so 
striking  to  the  Inspector  as  the  spectacle  of  numbers  of  young  girls  from  14  years  old  and 
upwards  all  legally  employed  at  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night  in  the  ordinary  factory  labour  of 
teuding  machinery.  Passing  at  night  from  one  factory  laundry  to  another,  and  finding  the  young 
calender  feeders  employed  in  their  mechanical  task  of  "  feeding  "  the  larg<5  steam-heated  power- 
'driven  ironing-rollers  with  the  damp  linen  to  be  ironed  (a  cloud  of  steam  rising  as  each  **  piece  " 
is  passed  through),  it  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  on  the  effect  of  the  work  and  the  hours 
on  these  youiig  girls.  One  can  only  feel  surprise  that  accidents  are  not  more  numerous  when 
one  realises  that  the  slightest  carelessness  or  inattention  may  result  in  the  finorers  or  hand  being 
drawn  between  the  hot  cylinders,  and  when  one  considers  how  easily  such  inattention  may 
arise  in  the  case  of  the  overtired  young  workers.  In  few,  if  any  other  industry,  are  the  daily 
working  hours  so  loniar.  Working  and  standing  in  the  steamy  hot  atmosphere  of  a  calender- 
room  from  8  a.m.  till  9  or  10  p.m.  all  the  week,  with  the  exception  of  one  day,  is  an  arduous 
strain  on  the  young  constitution. 

The  whole  work  of  a  laundry  is  done  standing,  and  the  practice  of  so  apportioning  the  legal 
*'  60  houra  a  week  "  that  on  three  or  four  days  in  the  week  the  women  have  to  work  from 
8  a.m.  till  10  or  11  at  night — a  practice  which  could  be,  and  where  there  is  proper  organisation 
often  is,  rendered  needless — has  its  natural  result  in  the  form  of  disease  to  which  laundry 
workers  are  extremely  liable.  It  is  well  known  that  they  suffer  m^ch  from  varicose  veins,  and 
terrible  ulcers  on  the  legs,  but  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  they  are  so  afflicted  is,  I 
think,  not  generally  known.  In  many  other  trades  standing  is  a  necessary  condition,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  far  greater  prevalence  of  this  disease  among  laundry-workers  than 
among  others  of  the  same  class  eng^iged  in  ordinary  factory  occupations,  except  on  the  ground 
of  the  long  and  the  irregular  hours. 

With  a  view  to  arriving,  if  possible,  at  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  position  of  laundry- 
workei-s,  as  compared  wiih  other  women  of  their  class  and  situation,  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  health,  I  have  this  year  devoted  some  time  to  enquiring  into  the  subject  in  the  districts 
under  my  charge  and  in  neighbouring  localities.  In  the  extreme  west  and  in  the  south  of 
London  laundries  aboun«l,  and  these  districts  are  also  the  home  of  industrial  workers  of  all 
kinds.  Hammersmith,  Netting  Hill,  Acton,  Fulham,  Battersea,  and  Clapham  afford  a  typical 
field  for  such  an  inquiry.  When  overtaken  by  illness— such  an  illness  as  is  likely  to  arise  out 
of  their  occupation — it  is  not  to  the  hospital  but  to  the  poor  law  infirmary  that  these  women 
gravitate,  and,  accordingly,  I  made  enquiries  at  the  infirmary  at  Isleworth,  the  inmates  of 
which  are  drawn  froui  Acton,  Chiswick,  Brentford,  and  the  surrounding  districts  ;  at  the 
infinnary  at  St,  .John's  Hill,  to  which  patients  from  Battersea,  Wandsworth,  Clapham,  &c.,  are 
sent ;  at  the  Fulham  and  Hammersmith  mfirmary  ;  and  of  the  Kensington  District  Nursing 
Association,  which  covers  Netting  Hill,  a  typical  "  laundry  district."     By  the  kindness  of  the 
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BnperintendentB  of  the  two  first  infirmaries,  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  carefully  kept 
records  of  the  number,  ages,  occupations,  and  diseases  of  the  patients.  The  following  tables 
compiled  from  these  records,  speak  for  themselves,  and  aif ord  some  indication  of  the  kinds  of 
disease  to  which  laundry-workers  appear  to  be  particularly  liable  : — 

TABLE  A.*— Islewopth  Infirmary  (Includes  Acton,  Chlswick,  Brentford). 


No. 

Snflering 

from  Uloera 

of  Legs. 

Proportion. 

PhthUis. 

Proportion 

1898. 

1 

Lanndreflses 

58 

9 

line 

6 

linlO 

Women,  other  than  laundreBses      ... 

179 

7 

lin25 

7 

lin25 

1899. 

Jjaundreeses     

79 

13 

1  in  6 

9 

1  in  9 

Women,  other  than  laundresses 

218 

7 

1  in  31 

11 

lin20 

^  I  have  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  deamess,  any  fractions  in  giving  the  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  cases  to 
the  total  number  of  patients. 


TABLE  B.*— Wandsworth  and  Olapbam  Infirmary  (Including:  Battersea). 

No. 

Suffering 
from 
Ulcers 

of  Legs. 

(Pro- 
portion.) 

Rheu- 
matism. 

(Pro- 
portion.) 

Bron- 
chitis. 

(Pro- 
portion.) 

Phthisis. 

(Pro- 
portion.) 

1899. 

IiAiindresees          

247 

86 

line 

16 

Iinl6 

46 

1  in6 

21 

lin  11 

Women,  other  than  laundresses... 

1,171 

CO 

1  in  28 

49 

lin22 

129 

lin9 

63 

linl9 

1900. 

Laundresses           

199 

27 

lin7 

12 

linl6 

21 

lin9 

18 

lin  11 

Women,  other  than  laundresses... 

1,127 

41 

lin27 

69 

linl6 

183 

1  in  9 

59 

lin  19 

*  I  have  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  any  fractions  in  giving  the  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  cases  to  the 

total  number  of  patients. 

At  the  Fulham  and  Hammersmith  Infirmary  about  the  same  proportions  apparently  exist, 
hut  it  was  not  so  easy  in  this  case  to  collect  accurate  statistics,  and  the  necessary  time  for  doing 
BO  was  not  at  my  disposal.  The  figures  supplied  by  the  records  of  the  cases  attended  by  the 
Kensington  District  Nursing  Association  show  a  large  proportion  of  ulcerated  legs  and  of  forms 
of  internal  disease  aggravated  by  standing  for  long  hours.  I  was  Btruck  by  the  absence  of  any 
particular  liability  to  skin  disease,  for  on  all  bands  I  bad  been  informed  that  washer- women 
were  not  uncommonly  afflicted  by  a  local  inflammation  on  the  hands  and  arms  due  it  was 
thought  to  the  action  of  soda,  soap  and  other  chemicals,  and  to  incessant  contact  with  hot  water. 
This  effect  of  the  occupation  was  noticed  in  the  Out  Patients'  Department  of  Saint  Mary's  Skin 
Hospital  some  years  ago,  but  had  since  almost  disappeared.  The  immensely  increased  use  of 
machinery  in  the  process  of  washing  (even  in  very  small  hand  laundries  the  hand-turned 
washing  machines  is  often  found)  may  account  for  this  difference. 

The  constant  exposure  to  steam,  standing  on  wet  floors,  the  great  heat  in  which  the  work  is 
carried  on,  and  the  long  hours  at  exhausting  work,  amply  explains  the  tendency  to  pulmonary 
disease.  The  badly  arranged  floors  in  even  large  wash-houses  are  a  constant  source  of 
discomfort  and  probably  of  ill-health  to  the  workers.  The  Act  requires  that  they  should  be 
**  drained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  off  freely,"  but  makes  no  provision 
that  it  should  be  drained  off  on  the  spot  where  it  is  discharged.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
therefore  to  find  that  the  yellow  and  foul  water  from  a  row  of  tanks  or  washing  machines 
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at  one  Bide  of  a  wash-house  flows  all  across  the  floor  and  aver  the  feet  of  the  workers  before 
eventually  reaching  the  drain.  This  unsatisfactory  arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  many  jam 
factories  also,  and  is  left  untouched  by  the  Act.  In  one  laundr}*,  where  a  cataract  of  dirty 
water  was  discharged  over  the  feet  in  this  manner  every  12  or  18  minutes  from  certain 
patent  washing  machines,  the  occupier  triumphantly  pointed  out  that  it  "flowed  qaite  freely" 
to  the  drain  on  the  other  side  of  the  shed. 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  present  system  or  lack  of  system  of  working 
hours  in  laundries  is  the  unfortunate  moral  effect  on  the  women  and  girls  of  this  irregularity. 
The  difficulty  of  securing  steady  regular  work  from  employees  and  of  ensuring  punctual 
attendance  is  complained  of  on  all  sides,  and  the  more  intelligent  employers  are  beginning  to 
see  that  this  is  the  natural  result  of  the  irregularity  in  working  hours,  which  is  still  too 
readily  fostered  by  many  who  do  not  realise  its  mischievous  effect.  Women  who  are 
employed  at  arduous  work  till  far  into  the  night  are  not  likely  to  be  early  risers  nor  given  to 
punctual  attendance  in  the  mornings,  and  workers  who  on  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  are 
dismissed  to  idleness  or  to  other  occupations,  while  on  the  remaining  days  they  are  expected 
to  ivork  for  abnormally  long  hoars,  are  not  rendered  methodical,  industrious  or  dependable 
workers  by  such  an  unsatisfactory  training.  The  self-control  and  good  habits  engendered  by  a 
regular  and  deflnite  period  of  moderate  daily  employment,  which  affords  an  excellent  training 
for  the  young  worker  in  all  organised  industries,  is  sadly  lacking,  and,  instead,  one  finds  periods 
of  violent  overwork  alternating  with  hours  of  exhaustion.  The  result  is  the  establishment  of 
a  kind  of  "vicious  circle"  ;  bad  habits  among  workers  make  compliance  by  their  employers  with 
any  regulation  as  to  hours  very  difficult,  while  a  lack  of  loyal  adherence  to  reasonable  hours  of 
employment  by  many  laundry  occupiers  increases  the  difficulty  for  those  who  make  the 
attempt  in  real  earnestness. 

The  present  vague  indefinite  methods  encourage  those  bad  habits  on  both  sides.  Many 
employers  gladly  welcome  further  regulation  as  a  means  of  organising  and  controlling  their 
workers.  "  What  is  the  use  of  my  making  the  effort  to  so  organise  my  work  that  the  laundry 
shalliclose  at  8  p.m.  like  other  reasonable  work-places  do/^  said  a  disheartened  employer  ;  "  all  the 
neighbouring  laundries  are  open  till  9, 10  or  even  11  o'clock,  and  my  women  find  it  suits  their 
irregular  habits  to  go  and  work  in  these  places  after  they  leave  my  premises  ;  they  are  then  too 
tired  out  to  an*ive  at  my  laundry  till  9.30  or  10  next  morning.  If  we  all  had  to  keep  the  same 
rules  and  close  at  the  same  time  the. law  would  work  fairly  ;  as  it  is  I  must  just  scramble  on 
with  the  others  in  the  stupid  expensive  old  way." 

The  division  of  the  work  into  two  or  three  main  branches,  the  workers  in  each  of  which, 
are  entirely  separate — which  is  becoming  practically  universal — makes  it  quite  possible  to 
regulate  th^  work  so  that  the  daily  hours  shall  approximate  to  those  in  any  factory  or  work- 
. shop— the  washing  department  beginning  on  Monday  and  being  free  on  Saturday,  the  ironing 
department  substituting  Monday  for  the  Saturday  as  the  "  off  day  "  and  beginning  work  on 
Tuesday. 

The  need  for  an  extension  to  laundry  occupiers  of  the  provisions  regarding  lists  of 
out-workers  is  much  felt.  Ironing  is  frequently  "  given  out "  to  be  done  off  the  premises.  At 
one  small  steam  laundry  20  out- workers  are  employed,  and  control  in  the  matter  of  infectious 
diseases  for  instance  is  at  least  as  much  needed  in  places  where  the  under-garments  of  the 
public  are  ironed  every  week  as  in  places  where  new  garments  are  made.  The  plan  of  giving 
work  out  to  be  taken  home  to  do  by  a  woman  who  has  worked  the  full  time  in  the  laundry  is 
also  resorted  to,  and  "  plain  ironing  "  is  thus  given  out  in  small  "  factory  "  laundries.  As 
section  16  does  not  apply  to  laundries  there  is  no  means  of  checking  it. 

Miss  Sadler  sends  the  following  observations  : — 

Too  much  light  cannot  be  thrown  upon  the  state  of  some  of  the  small  "  hand  "  laundries, 
especially  in  the  Soho  district  of  London. 

The  owners  of  many  of  these  laundries  are  of  French  or  Italian  origin.  They  invest  their 
small  capital  in  the  rent  of  a  house,  or  part  of  one,  sublet  the  upper  rooms,  and  devote  the  lower 
to  their  trade.  They  appear  to  start  with  the  impression  that  any  house  is  good  enough  for  a 
laundry,  given  a  fair  supply  of  water,  and  show  no  consideration  whatever  for  the  health  of 
their  workers,  or  the  number  of  hours  they  are  employed.  In  many  cases  they  profess 
to  understand  no  English. 

The  houses  so  rented  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  poorer  streets  which  run  like  rabbit  warrens 
between  the  more  fashionable  thoroughfares.  The  front  room  on  the  ground  floor,  originally 
intended  for  a  shop,  with  large  fixed  plate-glass  windows,  forms  in  most  cases  the  principal 
ironing  room.  It  opens  on  to  the  street,  and  the  only  ventilation  is  by  the  open  door.  A  coke 
stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room  throws  out  great  heat,  and  to  make  the  resemblance  to  a 
hothouse  still  stronger  the  wet  clothes  to  be  dried  are  hung  on  lines  across  the  top  of  the  room, 
about  a  foot  only  from  the  heads  of  the  workers. 

The  wash-house  is  placed  in  the  basement  room,  more  often  like  a  cellar  than  a  room.  In 
one  I  came  across,  the  worst  of  any,  it  was  not  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  ventilated 
only  by  the  door  leading  up  to  the  house.  The  place  was  black  with  accumulated  dirt.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  water.  A  gas  jet  in  one  comer  gave  the  only  light,  A  copper  in 
another  corner  poured  out  steam  for  which  there  was  no  means  of  escape,  and  which  was  so 
thick  as  to  hide  the  two  workers  almost  completely  from  view.  The  temperature  was  so  high 
that  the  perspiration  streamed  off  their  faces.  This  was,  of  course,  an  exceptional  case,  but  one 
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haying  many  points  in  common  with  others  which  haye  hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
proper  anthorities. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  laundries  of  the  kind  described  above  may  be  exempted 
from  inspection  if  it  can  be  proved  that  not  more  than  two  persons  besides  members  of  the 
same  family  are  employed. 

It  is  true  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  washers  only  work  from  Monday  to  Friday,  and 
the  ironers  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday  in  each  week  ;  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  odd 
days  are  not  spent  in  other  workshops  under  similar  conditions,  and  in  any  case  the  number  of 
hours  which  a  worker  can  be  employed  on  any  one  day  is  excessive.  The  work  itself  is 
laborious.  The  washers  are  exposed  most  of  the  day  to  heat  and  steam  in  these  basement  rooms 
quite  unfitted  for  the  purpose,  their  arms  plunged  into  water  strong  with  soap  and  alkali,  and 
themselves  exposed  to  risk  of  contagion  from  the  clothes  they  wash. 

The  ironers  have  to  stand  equally  long  hours  in  ironing  rooms  which  are  equally  badly 
constructed  Often  but  scantily  clothed  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  they  have  to  pass  in 
and  out  of  the  cold  outer  air  during  their  work,  and  thus  render  themselves  more  liable  to  the 
respiratory  diseases  said  to  be  so  prevalent  among  them. 

Miss  Sadler  further  touches  on  and  supports  the  old  suggestion  for  requirement  of  a 
specific  license  for  use  of  private  dwellings  as  work-places  as  being  particularly  desirable 
for  laundries. 

Miss  Vines  reports  as  follows  : — 

From  talks  I  have  had  with  district  nurses  about  their  patients  in  domestic  laundries,  it 
would  seem  that  inspection  is  not  un needed. 

One  case^  that  of  an  old  woman  with  eczema  in  the  neck,  was  particularly  revolting.  The 
'  '  nurse  told  me  how  sometimes,  when  she  went  to  the  patient's  house,  she  would  ^nd  the 
customers' fancy  embroidered  linen  and  silk  handkerobie&  used  pro  tern  as  bandages,  and 
wound  round  the  laundress's  neck.  This  good  woman,  it  appeared,  was  always  very  anxious 
to  get  the  clothes  home  by  Saturday.  If  they  were  late  she  said  the  servants  would  come 
enquiring  for  them,  and  if  they  once  even  came  down  the  street  she  was  sure  neither  they 
nor  the  washing  would  ever  come  again. 

^  Another  year's  work  among  the  laundries  of  West  London  confirms  my  opinion  that,  without 

a  specified  morning  and  evening  time  limit,  as  in  other  factories  and  workshops  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  satis^Lotorily  regulate  the  hoiurs. 

The  system  of  specifying  different  hours  for  different  departments  which  prevails  in  so 
many  laundries  is  practically  useless — for  this  reason  :  workers  are  often  engaged  in  what 
may  be  defined  as  '^  combined  employment,"  i.e,y  their  employment  is  not  confined  to  one 
department'.  For  instance,  in  the  smaller  laundries  women  are  sometimes  employed  as  washers 
at  the  besrinning  of  the  .week,  and  as  ironers  at  the  end.  The  60  hours'  limit  may  thus  easily 
he  exceeded  without  detecticm.  The  specified  period  of  employment  for  washers  ends>  perhaps, 
on  Thursday.  The  Imqiector  enters  the  laundry  late  on  Saturday  night,  and  finds  all  apparently 
in  order.  The  washers  are  gone.  The  ironers  are  late,  but  then  their  specified  period  of 
employment  is  till  11  p.m.  I  On  the  surface  everything  is  right,  but  how  often  on  investigation 
is  it  found  that  the  worker  is  engaged  in  '*  combined  employment,"  and  that  although  Monday, 
on  the  specified  period  of  employment  for  ironers,  is  blank,  yet  on  Monday  this  notice  did  not 
refer  to  the  women  found  working,  for  then  they  were  washers,  and  employed  during  the 
washers'  specified  period  I 

The  salne  thing  occurs  in  the  steam  laundries.  A  calender  girl  may  often  be  employed  at 
different  times  in  the  week  and  even  on  the  same  day  in  three  different  processes,  e.g.,  in 
drying,  folding,  and  machine  work  ;  and  in  a  large  laundry  detection  of  illegal  overtime 
arising  out  of  this  combined  employment  is  far  more  difficult,  and  excessive  hours  of  work  far 
more  likely  to  escape  notice. 

Again,  another  argument  for  fixed  hours  is  the  fact  that  workers  are  sometimes  empioye<l  on 
the  Same  day  in  two  different  laundries.  I  have  known  an  ironer  start  at  7  a.m.  in  one  laundry, 
and  finish  work  at  midnight  of  the  same  day  in  another. 

One  finds  girls  of  IH  without  lalour  certificates  being  employed  in  most  trying  processes. 
Such  a  danger  would,  of  course,  be  greatly  minimised  by  registration. 

The  quantity  of  "treadle"  machinery  is  very  noticeable  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  case 
of  one  girl,  1  have  no  evidence  of  bad  results  from  the  foot  action.  This  young  girl  was  a 
neck-band  machinist,  and  on  the  machine  for  about  four  months,  when,  owing  to  the  injury 
it  caused  to  h^r  ankles,  she  had  to  give  it  up.  She  told  me  she  never  had  weak  ankles 
before,  and  that  she  thought  the  weakness  was  caused  by  always  standing  on  one  foot,  and 
working  the  treadle  with  the  other.  The  doctor,  she  stated,  warned  her  she  would  become 
**  flat-footed"  if  she  kept  on,  so  she  gave  up  the  machine  work,  and  took  to  packing  and  sorting 
instead. 

I  reported  last  year,  in  connection  with  ventilation  and  temperature,  on  various  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  This  year  I  have  to  note  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  I  have  come  across  in  quite 
ia  small  lauii'lfy  for  reducing  the  heat  of  the  ironing-room.  The  husband  of  the  proprietress 
bad  I'orinerly  iieen  an  engineer.    The  ironing-room  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and  nad  a  cubic 
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.  r.  oapaoity  little  over  2,000  feet,  and  coataiaed  the  iraaing  stoire.  ?  Seren  womdtt  \i»B«ljetoployed 
in  it  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Immediately  above  this  rooift  ivas<  the  dpyiiig<'roo«i,''with  two 
good  sash  windows  open  at  either  end.  An  aperture,  about  one  foot  square, iWa»  Biade  in  the 
floor.  With  this  was  connected  a  shaft  about  four  feet  high  placed  immediately  against  and 
under  one  of  the  open  windows.  Two  metal  pans,  each  with  four  vanes,  were  placed  at  either 
end  of  the  shaft :  these  revolved  naturally.  The  effect  of  this  simple  arrangement  on  the 
ironing-room  atmosphere  was  extremely  good.  In  spite  of  the  nmall  cubic  capacity  of  the 
room  the  temperature  was  not  unreasonably  high. 

Miss  Tracey  says  — 

Once  more  I  have  to  record  the  difficulties  of  inspection  under  the  existing  law,  these 
difficulties  seeming  to  grow  in  force  with  one's  experience. 

I^aeeutions  which  could  easily  and  advantageously  be  undertaken  in  any  other  trade  have 
to  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  being  able  to  rely  absolutely  on  a 
I  witness  being  able  to  account  for  almost  every  minute  of  the  time  on  six  days  some  weeks 

previously. 

When  the  law  is  readjusted  I  trust  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  little  girl,  who  had  just  passed 
her  14th  birthday,  to  be  employed  on  a  Saturday  after  a  long  week's  work  from  7  in  the 
raorniiig  to  9  at  night.  Two  hours  had  been  allowed  for  meals,  and  the  limit  of  60  hours  had 
only  been  reached,  not  exceeded,  so  I  could  do  nothing,  but  hope  that  the  claims  of  these 
young  girls  would  receive  consideration  shortly. 

Again  I  must  record  that  the  exemptiou  of  the  present  domestic  and  chai*Itable  institutions 
causes  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  other  laundry  proprietors.  They  complain  bitterly  of  the 
competition  of  places  which  are  allowed  to  work  ^^all  hours  of  the  night,"  and  I  must  say 
I  think  they  are  fully  justified  in  their  complaint. 

Miss  Faterson  has  continued  her  researches  into  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the  (*)  ^* 
fish-curing  industry  in  several  of  its  chief  centres  on  the  east  coast  of  England  and  *"^' 
Scotland,  and  I  have  forwarded  reports  from  her.  In  the  following  notes  she  gives 
especial  prominence  to  the  unnecessary  insanitariness  of  much  of  the  work.  I  have 
personally  visited  a  fish-preserving  works  in  1900,  the  revolting  state  of  which  merited 
far  stronger  terms  than  any  she  has  applied.  Floors  of  rooms  in  which  this  animal  matter 
was  being  dealt  with  had  a  thick  coating  of  (]ibris  trodden  in,  and  walls,  too  lohg  without 
lime-washing,  were  bespattered  with  the  same  matter.  Overcrowding,  lack  of  ventilation, 
and  unsloped  and  undrained  floors,  made  some  rooms  in  this  place  a  signal  example  of  all 
that  ought  not  to  obtain  in  a  comparatively  newly-arranged  factory  for  preserving  of 
food,  where  the  long  hours  permitted  by  law  are  freely  availed  of  by  the  occupier.  A 
long  conversation  with  him,  however,  and  co-operation  of  the  Local  Sanitary  Authority, 
produced,  however,  in  some  weeks  a  very  considerable  improvement.  The  proposed 
provision  in  the  new  Factory  Bill  for  drainage  of  floors  where  wet  processes  are  carried  on 
should  be  a  material  aid,  if  it  become  law,  tow^ards  improvement  of  the  conditions  in 
several  of  the  subsidiary  processes  in  food -preserving  works.  It  does  not,  however,  touch 
the  points  covered  by  French  and  Belgian  factory  law,  which  alike  provide  for  impermeable 
walls  and  floors  where  organic  matter  is  d^alt  with,  and  for  immediate  removal  from  work- 
rooms of  all  organic  refuse. 

Miss  Paterson  reports  as  follows : — 

There  is  one  class  of  factory  and  workshop  in  which,  above  all  others,  one  feels  the  need 
for  special  cleanliness,  both  in  the  factory  and  in  workers,  their  surroundings  and  the  utensils 
they  use.     I  refer  to  those  in  which  articles  of  food  are  dealt  with. 

Curiously  the  general  standard  (for  there  are  conspicuous  exceptions)  is  low,  and  one  constantly 
finds  conditions  in  these  which  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  worker,  and  must  go  far  to  hasten 
the  decay  of  perishable  articles.  I  have  observed  this  strikingly  in  the  fish-curing  trade,  where 
even  the  simple  precautions  taken  in  her  lanler  by  a  careful  housekeeper  are  unknown,  and 
herring,  instead  of  being  kept,  while  in  a  perishable  stite,  in  a  cool,  dark,  airy  place,  are 
thrown  down  in  huge  heaps  to  generate  heat  by  their  mass,  and  frequently  under  no  cover  at 
all,  but  exposed,  as  are  the  workers  who  deal  with  them,  to  sun  and  rain  and  every  variation 
of  climate  this  country  can  offer. 

No  industry  is  so  exempt  from  factory  regulation  as  fish-curing  in  its  many  branches.  No 
industry,  I  venture  to  think,  requires  definite  regulation  more.  I  have  before  reported  to  you 
on  the  housing  of  the  workers  in  this  industry,  and  my  experience  this  year  has  convinced  me 
that  in  this  work,  which  causes  thousands  of  women  to  lead  a  nomadic  life,  the  woman 
Inspector  ought  to  be  charged  with  special  duties.  In  talking  to  the  women  who  ^^  follow  the 
herring  "  round  the.coast,  I  found  the  yearly  round  for  many  was  Stonioway  in  May  and  June ; 
Shetland,  Fraserburgh  or  Peterhead  in  July  and  August ;  Scarborough  or  Grimsby  in  September ; 
Yarmouth  in  October ;  Hull  in  January  for  two  months  or  more  ;  then  a  short  time  at  home 
until  the  season  opens  again  at  Stornoway.  Defects  and  discomforts  are  condoned  by  local 
authorities  and  employers  because  the  season  is  a  short  one.    It  may  be  a  short  one  ii  any  one 
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of  these  places,  but  it  is  not  a  ehort  one  for  the  worker  who,  engaged  by  an  agreement 
for  which  she  has  an  almost  superstitions  reverence,  takes  things  as  she  finds  them,  being 
Qsoally  able  to  recall  to  her  memory,  for  her  comfort,  some  time  or  place  in  which  they  were 
worse. 

In  Fraserburgh  last  summer,  where,  during  the  herring  season,  3,445  women  were 
employed,  of  whom  ^{,000  came  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  the  castom  for  the 
employer  to  house  the  crews  of  women  cvho  work  at  fish-curing  (gutting,  salting  and  packing) 
for  the  foreign  market.  The  majority  of  the  yards  have  attached  to  them  a  shed  in  which 
barrels,  &c.  are  stored  in  the  winter.  When  these,  or  some  of  them,  are  removed  in  summer, 
the  shed  becomes  lodgings  for  the  girls,  unfurnished  save  for  a  small  fireplace  or  stove  and 
some  rou^h  deal  boards  nailed  together  to  form  a  bedstead.  There  are  usually  two  beds,  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other,  in  the  manner  of  berths  on  board  ship,  each  to  hold  a  crew^  of  three  women. 
When  the  store  is  insufficient  rooms  are  taken  in  the  town.  According  to  the  size  of  the 
room  is  the  number  of  women  who  live  in  it  (I  omit  those  who  successfully  evade  the  local 
authority),  but  the  required  amount  of  cubic  feet  for  each  is  frequently  only  secured  by  cutting 
away  part  of  the  ceiling  so  that  the  space  under  the  rafters  may  he  counted  in.  The  women 
bring  everything — bedding,  cooking  utensils,  and  any  furniture  they  need,  although  the  large 
woolen  trunks  with  which  they  always  travel  serve  as  a  rule  for  chairs,  and  not  infrequently 
for  table  also.  In  this  one  room  they  eat,  sleep,  entertain  their  friends,  and  perform  their 
domestic  duties  in  what  I  can  only  consider  marvellous  harmony.  . 

In  Yarmouth,  where  the  workers  lodge  throughout  the  town,  great  difficulty  is  often 
experienced  in  getting  lodgings  near  work — a  very  important  point  when  one  considers  the 
conditions  of  work  there  in  wintry  and  stormy  weather.  The  curing  trade  for  the  foreign 
market  is  carried  on  on  a  large  plot  of  ground  belonging  to  the  town  and  rented  to  various 
curers.  The  farlins,  or  troughs,  at  each  of  which  10  to  14  women  work,  are  scattered  o^er  this 
with  the  barrels.  It  is  unpaved,  nndrained,  uncovered.  Working  at  great  speed,  as  these 
women  do,  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  some  refuse  or  herring  occasionally  falling  on  the 
ground  to  be  immediately  trampled  into  it.  The  whole  of  the  soil  there  seems  to  be 
impregnated  with  decayed  or  decaying  animal  matter  which  it  is  under  present  conditions 
impossible  to  get  rid  of.  In  cold,  in  wind  and  in  rain,  in  the  darkness  of  the  morning  hours 
and  the  darkness  of  night,  with  no  shelter  or  care  for  their  comfort,  except  some  sanitary 
accommodation  of  the  most  insufficient  and  primitive  kind,  these  women  work  on.  What  one 
feels  most  strongly  is  that  it  is  all  so  unnecessary.  There  is^  no  advantage  to  the  fish  (but  rather 
the  reverse)  in  their  being  exposed  in  this  way.  **The  women  are  so  hardy,^*  says  the  employer. 
The  prevalence  of  lung  and  chest  diseases  in  many  districts  from  which  the  fisher  people 
are  drawn  is  very  marked,  and,  even  granting  their  hardiness,  it  is  at  least  a  pity  to  force 
on  them  the  rheumatism  from  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  fishing  people  suffers  in 
any  case. 

If  the  curing  in  barrels  is  carried  on  with  undue  exposure  'to  weather,  the  making  of  kippers 
and  bloaters  ha^  its  drawbacks  also.  The  important  part  of  the  workshop  is  the  smoke- 
house, the  high  narrow  building  in  which  the  fish  are  left  at  night  in  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  fires  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  splitting,  pickling,  &c.,  are  generally  in  an  adjoining  shop. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  this  process  should  not  be  carried  on  with  some 
attention  to  sanitary  requirements,  but  with  one  or  two  expections  I  have  found  these  work- 
places small,  so  that  the  workers  are  uncomfortably  crowded  on  to  each  other,  and  that  there  is 
no  place  to  which  to  remove  the  refuse  as  it  accumulates,  and  with  bad  flooring  so  that  refuse 
and  dirty  water  find  an  easy  lodging  in  the  depressions  and  instertices  of  the  floor.  The  light 
is  frequently  very  poor,  in  many  cases  there  are  no  windows  at  all.  The  tentering  or  riving 
process  goes  on  in  the  smoke-house,  the  women  exposed  as  they  work  to  the  constant  dropping 
of  salt  water  from  the  fish  hung  up  on  the  boards  above,  and  very  seldom  with  sufficient  day- 
light to  help  them. 

It  is  often  contended  that  with  good  conditions  long  hours  of  work  are  more  supportable,  and 
bad  conditions  are  condoned  if  the  hours  of  work  are  short.  In  the  fish-curing  trade,  however, 
conditions  and  hours  alike  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  existence  of  an  exemption  has 
rendered  the  administration  difficult  and  uncertain  in  result.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this 
trade,  in  which  overtime  is  permissible  to  women  on  sixty  occasions  in  the  year,  I  have 
never  found  overtime  notices  in  use  in  any  workshop.  The  occupiers  do  not  find  them 
necessary.  Starting  with  an  exemption  for  one  process,  that  of  "  gutting,  salting  and  packing," 
the  industry  would  seem  to  have  shaken  itself  gradually  free  from  control,  until  now  we  find 
fish  which  have  been  in  salt  for  weeks  dealt  with  as  perishable  articles.  Given  plenty  of  time 
and  unsuitable  surroundings  every  article  of  food  is  to  some  extent  perishable,  but  when  a 
herring  has  been  kept  in  salt  for  some  weeks  there  is  no  reason  for  working  on  it  at 
night  except  the  reason  that  day  will  bring  other  work,  and  in  this  seems  to  lie  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  late  and  irregular  hours  in  the  fish-curing  trade.  There  is  always 
an  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  it  may  be  possible  or  profitable  to  buy  in  the 
market  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  chance  of  the  supply  being  a  large  one  it  is,  of  course, 
desirable  to  have  as  much  time  and  space  available  as  possible.  The  curer  knows,  however, 
how  many  fish  each  of  his  crews  of  women  can  gut,  salt  and  pack,  or  how  many  a  woman  can 
split,  head  and  '*  tenter,"  or  can  "  rive  "  in  a  t'iven  time.  Of  course  there  are  variations  in  rates 
of  speed  in  workers,  but  he  knows  the  average  ;  therefore  if  he  regulated  his  work  by  the 
Factory  Acts  he  could  calculate  easily  the  limit  of  the  amount  he  must  buy  in  the  market  for 
his  workers  to  dispose  of  in  regular  hours. 

**  There  is  no  reason,"  said  a  herring-curer  to  me,  ^^  why  the  workers  in  this  trade  should  not 
have  regular  meal  hours  instead  of  having  to  take  their  food  as  they  work,"  and  there  is  also  no 
reason,  according  to  this  curer,  who  certainly  spoke  for  others  also,  why  work  should  ever  be 
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continued  later  than  10  p.m.  Fish  caught  so  late  that  they  have  not  been  gutted  at  10  p.m.  will 
always  keep  until  the  following  morning  without  suffering,  or  becoming  more  difficult  to  work. 
He  was,  however,  clear  that  these  benefits  could  only  be  secured  by  legislation. 

One  of  tlie  evils  to  which  this  want  of  regulation  leads  is  the  practice  of  employing  the  same 
person  on  the  same  day  in  processes  controlled  by  the  Acts,  and  in  those  outside  their  control. 
In  one  instance  I  found  girls  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  employed  from  6  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the 
evening,  in  a  regulated  process,  and  then  in  an  exempted  process,  until :  '^  Well,  I've  not  been 
working  after  midnight,"  one  little  girl  of  fourteen  said  to  me. 

Children  of  eleven  and  twelve,  too  young  to  work  full  time  under  the  Acts,  were  here 
employed  outside  the  Acts  altogether.  In  another  case  in  which  a  curer  had  a  factory  and  also 
a  kippering  shop  in  the  same  town,  the  workers  went  from  one  to  the  other,  always 
sure  of  their  full  day's  work  in  the  factory,  followed  very  often  by  5  or  6  hours'  work  in  the 
other  shop. 

Fish-curing  in  all  its  details  is  not  an  attractive  trade,  but  if  it  were  carried  on  in  well- 
lighted,  clean,  airy,  well-drained  workshops,  provided  with  washing  appliances  and  cloak- 
rooms, and  if  the  hours  and  conditions  of  work  were  regular  and  reasonable,  many  of  its  most 
objectionable  features  would  disappear.  The  present  standard  is  low,  and  fish-curing  an 
extensive,  important,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  profitable  industry,  owing  partly  to  its  nomadic 
nature,  partly  to  its  being  to  so  great  an  extent  exempt  from  regulation,  has  not  shared  in  the 
benefits  which  other  trades  have  derived  from  the  Public  Health  and  the  Factory  Acts. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  Miss  Paterson  has  given  time,  intermittently,  as  ^  P^y^y^i 
other  work  would  permit,  to  an  enquiry  which  has  been  of  great  interest  and  will,  I  chMr^  and 
hope,  lead  to  valuable  development,  into  the  results  of  rejection  by  certifying  surgeons  y^f^^v^rmm. 
of  children  and  young  persons  presented  for  examination  in  factories. 

The  cases  of  rejection  that  are  noted  casually  in  inspecting  registers  are  so  few  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  which  forces  itself  on  H.M.  Inspectors,  but  undoubtedly  in  this  requirement  of  the 
Factory  Act  that  up  to  the  age  of  16  years  no  person  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory  without  the 
certifying  surgeon's  certificate  that  he  or  she  is  fit  for  such  employment,  we  have  possibilities 
of  most  valuable  protection  during  an  important  period  of  development,  so  valuable  indeed 
that,  if  in  practical  experience  the  results  are  found  to  realise  at  all  these  possibilities,  the 
extension  of  such  protection  appears  to  be  most  desirable.  The  question  **  What  becomes  of 
the  rejected  young  persons  ? "  is  one  which  has  constantly  come  into  my  mind,  and  this 
year,  with  your  sanction,  I  set  myself  to  answer  it  in  some  degree  by  investigating  individual 
cases. 

Ry  the  co-operation  of  some  certifying  surgeons,  to  whom  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  great 
indebtedness,  I  received  on  a  simple  card  which  I  drew  up  some  details  regarding  each  case  of 
rejection,  «.«.,  name,  residence,  arid  age  of  each  young  person  rejected,  the  factory  at  which 
the  examination  was  made,  the  date  of  the  examination,  and  the  cause  of  the  rejection.  With 
the  information  at  my  disposal  I  was  able  to  follow  up  these  cases  by  visits  at  the  homes.  I 
chose  three  centres  in  all  of  which  a  large  number  of  young  persons  work — Glasgow,  Edinburgh 
and  Manchester.  In  Edinburgh  and  Manchester  the  number  reported  to  me  was  small,  but  in 
Glasgow  I  received  reports  of  79  rejections  from  5  surgeons  between  April  Ist  and  December 
Slst ;  55  of  these  came  from  one  surgeon  in  an  eastern  district  of  the  city.  In  the  interval 
between  the  certifying  surgeon's  examination  and  my  visit  some  of  the  young  persons 
disappeared,  as  was  natural,  that  is  they  changed  their  address  and  I  was  unable  to  trace  them. 
Some  difficulty  arose  also  from  the  fact  that  a  number  lived  in  lodgings,  or  with  a  relative  with 
a  different  surnime,  and  as  in  many  cases  one  ^^  number ''  in  a  street  represents  20  to  30 
families  the  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  my  failure  in  some 
instances  not  to  a  wish  to  elude  me,  but  rather  to  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  ^^  finding  a 
needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay.*' 


The 

causes  of  rejection  in  Glasgow  were  as  in  the  following  table  : — 

Cause  of  Bejeotion. 

No. 
Rejeoted. 

No. 
Traoed. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Under  age  for  full  time  employment      

Weakness  or  disease  of  eyes          

Disease  of  skin  or  ear?        

Deficient  in  intelligence     

Personation 

56 

11 

6 

1 
5 

45 

8 
6 

3 

I  append  a  detailed  list  containing  such  particulars  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  by 
visits  to  the  homes,  factories,  &c.,  and  by  such  other  enquiry  as  I  was  able  to  make.     The 
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length  of  the  table  is  compensated  for  probably  by  the  fact  that  these  cases  come  from  a 
typical  manufacturing  centre,  and  represent  the  results  one  would  be  likely  to  find  firom 
a  similar  enquiry  in  any  other  centre. 


in 


It  has  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  system  of  half-time  employment 
Olasgow,  but  the  practice  of  exempting  children  from  day  school  attendance  in  favour  of 
attendance  at  a  night  school,  makes  illegal  employment  more  easy  than  where  day  school 
attendance  is  required,  until  such  time  as  a  child  is  fourteen  or  has  an  exempting 
<5ertificate. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  allowing  a  child  of 
thirteen  to  qualify  for  exemption  by  attendance  at  school  does  not  apply  to  Scotland, 
where  a  labour  certificate  must  be  obtained  or  fourteen  years  of  age  reached. 

Rejected,  being  under  Age  for  Full-time  Employment. 


No. 


3 
4 


10 


Age. 


Yrs.  Mths. 
13       10 


13      10 


13      11 


13        0 


13        6 


13      11 


13      10 


13        0 


13      10 


13        1 


Employment. 


In  cotton   spinning 
factory. 


In        confectionery 
factory. 


In  cotton  spinning 
factory. 

Do. 


In    heddle    (heald) 
factory. 


In  cotton  &ctory 


In  heddle  factory 


In  cotton  factory  ... 


In  jam  factory 


In  cotton  factory 


Result  of  Enquiry. 


Was  sent  home  from  the  factory  when  rejected,  bnt  was 
sent  for  two  weeks  later.  Was  not  sent  to  school  "wheii 
out  of  the  factory. 

Sent  homo  when  rejected,  and  got  employment  imme- 
diately in  a  Jew  tailor's  workshop,  mnninff  errands 
and  learning  sewing  machine  work.  Was  14  when  I 
found  her. 

Sent  Iiome  when  rejected,  and  remained  there  until  14tli 
birthday. 

Exempted  from  school  attendance,  being  nervous  and 
delicate.  Kept  at  home  afterwards.  Had  passed 
Standard  IV. 

Had  great  trouble  in  finding  this  girl's  place  of  employ- 
ment,  of  which  her  stepmother  would  not  give  address 
Three  months  after  rejection,  found  she  was  still 
in  same  factory,  but  called  "  errand  girl,"  and  her  chief 
work  to  carry  healds  to  various  factories.  Two  years 
before  she  was  exempted  from  day  school  attendance, 
owing  to  her  mother's  illness,  on  condition  of  goinq:  to 
a  nigUt  school,  which  she  appears  to  have  done  inter- 
mittently. The  reason  for  the  exemption  ended  with 
her  mother's  death. 

Sent  home  when  rejected,  and  stayed  there  until  14th 
birthday,  when  she  went  again  to  same  f  ictory.  Did 
not  go  to  school,  her  mother  being  unwilling  to  buy 
school  books  for  so  short  a  time. 

Kept  on  to  run  errands,  and  in  same  factory  {vide  No.  5) 
until  14th  birthday,  when  she  became  a  heald  knitter 
again.  She  was  a  "poor-law"  child,  boarded  out^ 
who  according  to  her  sister  "never  had  a  chance, 
owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  guardians 
changed  her  place  of  residence.  The  last  change  made 
for  her  was  to  put  her  into  service  at  the  age  of  12r 
She  disliked  it,  and  ran  away  to  her  sister,  who,  three 
years  older,  was  working  in  this  heddle  factory, 

Rejected  in  one  and  went  to  another,  where  she  was  not 
examined  by  the  certifying  surgeon  until  she  was  14. 
Had  been  exempted  from  day  school  attendance,  and 
went  to  night  school  only  from  time  she  was  12. 

Returned  home  when  rejected,  and  remained  there  until 
14,  when  she  went  back  to  her  former  employment. 

Employed  with  certificate  of  "good  attendance"  from  a 
schoolmaster,  was  not  dismissed  from  the  factory,  but 
kept  on  until  date  of  next  "labour"  examination  for 
which  she  entered. 
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No. 
U 
12 

13 
14 


Yre.  Mths. 
13        6 


13        6 

13        4 
13        7 


15 
16 

17 

18 
10 


81 


13  11 

13  10 

13  6 

13  0 

13  3 

13  1 

13  10 


U 


13     10 


13     11 


18     10 


£niployin6iit. 


In  iron  foundry    ... 
In  cotton  factory  ... 

In  bakehouse        ••• 
In  saw  mill 


In  cotton  spinning 

factory. 
In  jam  factory 


In  cotton  spinning 
factory. 


In  confectionery 
factory. 


In  cotton  factory  ... 
In  cotton  factory ... 

In  cotton  &etory  •«• 


In  cotton  fiustory  .., 

In  a  pottery 

In  biscnit  factory... 


Besnltof  Enquiry. 


8S0S 


Dismissed  when  rejected.  Foiind  employment  in 
running  errands  for  a  baker.  (Reported  to  School 
Board.) 

Rejected  by  the  same  certifying  surgeon  twice  in  cotton^ 
factories  within  two  weeks.  When  dismissed,  got 
employment  as  a  grocer's  errand  girl,  and  attended  no 
school. 

Dismissed  when  rejected,  and  returned  to  school. 

This  little  girl  was  the  second  eldest  of  a  family  of  nine 
children.  The  eldest  was  unfit  for  work,  and  had 
been  so  for  about  three  years,  owing  to  a  serious  injury 
received  to  her  right  arm  and  hand  in  the  factory  in 
which  she  worked.  The  father  was  killed  in  a  forge 
in  April,  1900,  and  with  some  monoy  received  under 
the  Compensation  Act,  his  widow  opened  a  very  small 
(and  so  far  unsuccessful)  shop  in  her  kitchen,  where 
she  sold  sweets,  aerated  waters,  &c.  The  School 
Board  exempted  the  child,  who  was  in  the  fourth 
Standard,  from  day  school  attendance  to  help  her 
mother  with  the  shop  and  the  children,  on  condition 
that  she  attended  the  night  school.  Before  long  her 
mother  found  that  the  need  for  money  was  greater 
than  for  help,  and  she  sent  her  to  the  factory,  where 
she  was  rejected. 

Dismissed,  and  stayed  at  home  until  14th  birthday. 

Re-entered  in  register  at  factory,  but  re-examined  on 
I4th  birthday,  but  not  dismissed  between  the  two- 
examinations. 

Dismissed  when  rejected.  Had  been  exempted  from  day 
school  attendance  to  help  her  grandmother,  on  con- 
dition of  attending  night  school.  Was  sent  at  once  on 
exemption  to  look  for  employment. 

Dismissed  when  rejected.  Had  been  exempted  from  day 
school  attendance  to  help  her  mother  with  housework^, 
on  condition  of  attending  night  school. 


Dismissed  when  rejected,  and  kept  at  home, 
to  school  until  I  interfered. 


Not  sent 


Dismissed  when  rejected,  an4  found  employment  as- 
errand  girl  for  winding  factory.  Had  been  exempted 
from  day  school  attendance  to  help  her  mother  with 
house worky  on  condition  of  attending  night  school. 

Dismissed  when  rejected^had  been  exempted  from  day 
school  attendance  to  help  her  mother  when  in 
Standard  lY.  The  mother  said  she  could  not  afford  to- 
buy  school  books  for  so  short  a  time — would  rather 
risk  being  fined.  Was  found  at  home  trying  to  get 
employment  in  running  errands. 

Dismissed  when  rejected,  and  went  to  paper  mill  at 
once,  where  he  passed  the  certifying  surgeon  when 
14,  and  was  put  to  work  on  the  night  shift. 

Dismissed  when  rejected,  and  went  to  tube  works,  where 
he  ^  passed  "  when  14.  Had  not  been  to  any  school 
for  almost  a  year. 

Dismissed  wfaten  rejected.  Remained  at  home  until  14 
and  returned  to  same  factory.  This  child*fi|  school 
attendance  had  been  very  irregular,  and  she  had  never 
passed  Staiidard  III. 
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Reijeoted,  being  under  Age  for  Pnll-time  Employment— confont^. 


No. 


25 

26 

27 


29 
30 


31 
32 


33 
34 
35 

37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 

44 


Aire. 


Yrs.  MthB. 
13        8 

13        9 


13      10 


13        1 

12        0 

12        8 


12      10 
12        9 


12  5 

12  8 

12  11 

12  2 

12  1 

12  6 

12  0 

12  9 

12  10 

12  10 

12  6 

12  8 


Bmployment. 


in  cotton  fectory  . 
In  biscuit  factory . 

In  wire  works 


In  cotton  factory 

In  lithographic 
factory. 

In  glass  works 


In  needle  factory . 
In  cotton  factory  . 


In  rope  factory 

In  nnderclothing 
factory. 

In  cotton  factory  ... 

In  printing  factory 


In  lithographic 
tory. 


In  sawmill 


In  saddlery  factory 


In  confectionery  fac- 
tory. 

In  corset  factory  ... 


In  printing  factory 


In  cotton  factory 


In      underclothing 
factory. 


BeBoltof  Enqairy. 


Dismissed  when  rejected.    Was  sent  to  school  until  14 

Dismissed  when  rejected.  Got  employment  at  once  in  a 
claspmakerSy  and  passed  certifying  sui^eon  when  14. 

Dismissed  when  rejected.  Had  left  school,  being 
exempted  on  account  of  his  mother*s  illness,  when  13 
years  and  4  months  old.  Had  been  continuously 
employed  from  that  time  in  a  silk  mill,  a  saw  mill, 
and  then  in  this  wire  works. 

Dismissed  when  rejected,  and  kept  at  home. 

Dismissed  when  rejected.  Went  to  examination  for 
labour  certificate,  and  was  employed  when  13 

Dismissed  when  rejected,  and  got  employment  imme- 
diately as  errand  boy  with  house  painter.  Had  been 
exempted  from  day  school  attendance  to  help  his 
mother  in  the  house,  on  condition  of  attending  night 
school.    Had  no  labour  certificate. 

Was  not  dismissed  when  rejected,  but  kept  on  and  re- 
examined when  13,  having  labour  certificate. 

Dismissed  when  rejected.  Having  a  labour  certificate, 
she  was  sent  on  dismissal  as  errand  girl  to  a  draper. 
I  found  that  before  going  to  the  factory  in  which  she 
was  rejected,  she  was  employed  for  four  months  in 
another  textile  factory,  but  never  presented  to  the 
certifying  sargeon. 

Dismissed  when  rejected,  and  was  immediately  employed 
in  a  rope  workshop.    Had  labour  certificate. 

Dismissed  when  rejected,  and  re-employed  when  13, 
Remained  at  home  in  interval. 

Not  dismissed  when  rejected,  but  re-examined  when  13. 

Dismissed  when  rejected.-  Got  employment  in  fruiterer's 
shop,  where  she  works  70  hours  a  week.  Has  labour 
certificate. 

Dismissed  when  rejected.  Went  to  shop  to  run  errands. 
A  clever  child,  who  got  labour  certificate  when  just  11. 
Left  school  then,  and  has  been  in  various  employments. 

Dismissed  when  rejected.  Got  employment  in  a  work- 
shop.   Has  labour  certificate,  and  goes  to  night  school. 

Dismissed  when*  rejected.  Gk>t  employment  as  errand 
boy  in  a  shop.     Has  a  labour  certificate. 

Dismissed  when  rejected.  Got  employment  in  a 
lacquering  workshop. 

Dismissed  when  rejected.  Went  as  errand  girl  to  Jew 
tailors.     Had  labour  certificate. 

Dismissed  when  rejected,  and  re-employed  at  13,  having 
labour  certificate. 


Dismissed  when  rejected.    Went  to  lacquering  workshop, 
then  to  tambouring  workshop. 


Dismissed  when  rejected.  Was  sent  into  domestic  service, 
from  which  she  ran  away  and  could  not  be  traced. 
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33&. 


No. 

Age. 

Employmoxit. 

Baaolt  of  Enquiry. 

Tre.  Mths. 

'45 

12        8 

In  cotton  factory  .,. 

Dismissed  when  rejected.     Got  employment  as 
girl. 

errand 

-  46 

* 

c. 

13        0 

In  confectionery  fac- 
tory. 

Not  traced. 

47 

13        0 

Do. 

Do. 

•  48 

13        0 

In  lifebuoy  factory 

Do. 

49 

13       0 

In  cotton  factory  ... 

Do. 

'50 

13       0 

Do. 

Do 

.51 

13       0 

In  wire  works 

Do. 

52 

13       0 

In  biscnit  factory... 

Do. 

53 

12        0 

In  muslin  factory... 

Do. 

154 

12        0 

In  iron  foundry    ... 

Do. 

55 

12        0 

In  confectionery  fac- 
tory. 

Do. 

56 

12        0 

In  cotton  factory  ... 

Do. 

Rejected,  having  Weakness  or  Disease  of  Eyes. 


No. 

Age, 

Employment. 

Result  of  Enquiry. 

*57 

Yrs. 

14 

Mths. 
0 

In  iron  foundry    ... 

Not  traced. 

.58 

13 

0 

In  cotton  factory  ... 

Do. 

59 

14 

0 

In  tobacco  factory... 

Do. 

60 

14 

0 

In  bookbinding  fac- 
tory. 

Sent  home  when  rejected.  Remained  there  a  month, 
when  she  went  to  cotton  thread  factory,  and  was 
employed  ticketing.  Eyes  gradually  improved  under 
treatment,  and  she  was  passed  by  another  certifying 
surgeon. 

-61 

15 

0 

In  fur-pulling  fac- 
.   tory. 

Sent  home  when  rejected.  Had  already  been  rejected  in 
a  gut  factory,  and  also  in  a  tobacco  factory.  Found 
her  living  in  single  room  with  her  mother,  where  they 
picked  over  rags  to  be  sold  in  old  clothes  market. 
Her  eyes  were  getting  no  treatment  at  all.     *' 

62 

14 

0 

In  cotton   weaving 
factory. 

Sent  home,  and  a  week  after  went  to  a  lithographic 
factory,  where  she  was  employed  in  bronaing,  which 
her  mother  said  was  good  ^^  neither  for  her  eyes  or  her 
health." 

.  63 

14 

0 

In  cotton  factory  ... 

Rejected  for  same  cause  in  two  factories  within  six  weeks. 
After  second  rejection  got  her  eyes  treated,  and  was 
able  after  some  time  to  work. 

64 

14 

0 

Iron  foundry 

Dismissed  when  rejected,  and  got  employment  in  running 
errands.  Eyes  remained  absolutely  neglected  and  in 
very  bad  condition. 

65 

14 

0 

In  jute  factory 

Dismissed  when  rejected  and  kept  at  home. 
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Rejected,  having  Weakness  or  Disease  of  'Byea— continued. 


No. 


Age. 


Emplojindiitk 


Besnltof  Enquiry, 


66 


67 


Yre.  Mthfl. 
14        0 


In      rubber      shoe 
factory. 


14        0 


In  cotton  factory  ... 


Sent  home  for  a  week  when  rejected,  then  went  back  to 
the  same  factory,  but  a  different  department.  Had 
been  working  four  months  in  the  shoe  factory  using 
a  *^  composition  "  his  mother  thought  injurious  to  his 
already  weak  eyes.  His  present  work  was  not  so 
trying,  but  his  mother  said,  *^  You  would  be  sorry  to 
see  him." 

Dismissed  when  rejected.  Eyes  got  no  treatment,  and 
she  was  shortly  after  rejection  trying  to  get  other 
employment. 


Rejected,  having  Diseases  of  Skin  or  Ears. 


No. 

Ige. 

Employment 

Besult  of  Enquiry. 

68 

Yra.  Mthfl. 
14       0 

In  tobacco  factory... 

Dismissed  when  rejected  as  having  tubercular  disease  of 
glands  of  neck.    Remained  at  home.    Got  no  treat* 
ment. 

69 

14       0 

In  cotton  factory  ... 

Rejected,  having  disease  of  ears.     Dismissed  and  kept  at 
home,  and  cared  for. 

70 
71 

14       0 
14       0 

In  jute  factory 
In  jam  factory 

Rejected,  having  disease  of  ears.    Dismissed  and  kept  a^ 

home. 
Rejected,  having  skin  disease.    Given  "holiday'*  for  a 

few  days,  and  then  re-employed  without  r#-examina» 

tion. 
Rejected,  having  contagious  skin  disease.    Not  dismissedi^ 

but  put  to  work  in  an  "  exempted  "  process,  t.*.,  pick<» 

ing  and  cleaning  fruit,  without  re-examination. 
Rejected,  having  tuberculosis  of  bones  of  face.    Dismissed 

and  kept  at  home. 

72 
73 

15       0 

14        0 

Do. 

In  cotton  spinning 
factory. 

Rejected,  bein?  Deficient  in  Intelligence. 

No. 

Age. 

Employment. 

Besnltof  Enqniry. 

74 

Yrs.  Mths. 
14        0 

In  box  factory 

Not  traced. 

Rejected,  having  presented  False  Birth  Certificate. 


No. 

Age. 

Employment. 

Besnlt  of  Enquiry. 

■ 

75 

Yre. 
12 

Mths. 
6 

In  jam  factory 

Personated  her  elder  sister  in  order  to  get  away  from 
school.  When  dismissed,  went  to  school  again  ;  is  in 
3rd  standard. 

76 

13 

0 

In  cotton  factory  ... 

Not  traced. 

77 

13 

8 

In  sawmill 

Personated  boy  of  14  without  knowledge  of  his  parents* 
Not  strong  physically  or  mentally,  and  has  only 
reached  2nd  standard  at  school  Dismissed  when 
rejected. 

78 

14 

0 

In  cotton  factory  ... 

Personated  an  elder  girl.    Not  traced; 

79 

15 

0 

Do. 

Personated  her  younger  sister,  apparently  only  because 
she  had  lost  her  birth  certificate.  ; 
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One  striking  feature  brought  out  in  the  foregoing  tables  is  the  extent  to  which  employers 
leave  to  certifying  surgeons  the  duty  of  examining  educational  certificates.  This  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  am  continually  giving  instructions,  but  the  practice  of  leaving  to  the  surgeon  the  whole 
responsibility  regarding  age  and  education,  as  well  as  health,  is  of  such  long  standing  that  it  is 
not  easily  overcome. 

**  Have  you  left  school  ?  "  is  apparently  the  usual  question  addressed  to  a  child  on  its  arrival  at 
the  factory.  The  answer  is,  naturally,  invariably  satisfactory,  and  further  inquiry  is  left  to  the 
surgeon.  Thirteen  has  come  to  be  regarded,  in  Glasgow  at  least,  as  the  age  for  full-time  employ- 
ment under  the  Factory  Acts,  and  it  is  not  recognised  that  (according  to  the  law)  without  the 
support  of  a  labour  certificate  a  birth  certificate  showing  the  possessor  to  be  13  years  old  no 
more  justifies  full-time  employment  than  does  one  showing  the  possessor  to  be  ten. 

Owing  to  this  neglect  to  observe  the  conditions  attaching  to  employment,  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  really  bears  hardly  at  the  time  on  the  child.  She  has  come  to  the  ^tory  and  has  just 
begun  to  have  some  facility  in  doing  her  work,  probably  also  has  just  begun  to  earn  a 
little  money,  when  the  surgeon  comes,  says  she  is  too  young  to  work,  and  she  is  dismissed. 
She  learns  that  she  ought  to  be  still  at  school,  but  it  is  difficult,  and  no  doubt  to  some 
degree  humilating,  to  her  to  go  back  to  school  work  again,  when  probably  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months  she  will  be  exempt,  independent  of  her  educational  attainments.  Her  mother  may 
be  unable  to  find  the  money  needed  for  new  school  books,  and  I  think  my  table  shows  that 
what  she  does  not  do  is  go  back  to  school.  The  refusal  to  employ  her,  which  would  have  sent 
her  there  quite  contentedly  before  her  employment  began,  thus  becomes  a  real  hardship  when 
she  has  accustomed  herself  to  factory  life. 

The  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the  practice,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  of  the 
Gla^ow  school  authority  of  exempting  children  from  day  school  attendance  on  condition  of 
attending  a  night  school,  and  the  absence  of  supervision  of  such  scholars.  It  is  true  that  the 
child  is  not  exempted  from  day  school  attendance  in  order  that  she  may  go  to  work  in  a  factory 
or  workshop—"  to  help  at  home  '*  is  the  chief  reason  for  such  exemptions  being  given,  but 
experience  shows  that  they  are  not  restricted  to  that,  and  a  return  furnished  relating  to  a  group- 
of  five  night  schools  in  Glasgow,  in  ^vhich  206  girls  and  boys  under  14  were  being  educated,  of 
whom  89  were  exempted  in  this  way,  shows  that  166  of  these  were  employed  outside  their 
homes  during  the  day.  Parents  who  have  had  their  children  exempted  for  special  cause  do  not 
consider  that  they  are  required  to  make  them  resume  their  attendance  when  the  special  cause 
ceases  to  exist  (vide  case  No.  5  in  table).  In  one  night  school  in  the  east  end  of  Glasgow  last 
year,  of  64  children  under  14,  36  had  been  exempted  without  labour  certificates  from  day  school 
attendance,  and  48  of  that  64  were  employed  in  factories  or  in  running  errands.  This  shows^ 
that  without  a  half-time  system  the  employment  and  education  of  children  in  Glasgow  present 
problems  and  difficulties  of  their  own,  and  it  is  questionable,  at  least,  how  far  a  system  which 
tacitly  permits  a  child  to  work  full-time,  and  adds  to  that  permission  a  requirement  that  he  shall 
go  to  school  from  7.30  to  9.30  every  evening,  is  preferable  to  a  system  of  recognised  half-time. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  distinctions  of  employment  familiar  to  officials  are  not  quite  clear 
to  the  children  or  their  parents,  and  I  think  the  sending  of  a  child  rejected  in  a  factory  to  seek 
work  in  a  workshop,  although  it  seems  like  an  attempt  to  evade  the  certifying  surgeon,  is  quite 
as  often  the  result  of  a  failure  to  recognise  this  distinction,  and  of  an  effort  to  find  what  they 
think  is  legal  employment  for  the  child  by  sending  it  where  there  is  no  machinery  ;  of  course 
the  more  divergence  there  is  between  the  laws  regulating  education  and  those  regulating 
employment  the  more  cases  there  must  be  of  this  nature,  and  a  raised  age  for  leaving  school 
would  appear  now  to  be  the  necessary  step.  The  learning  acquired  by  or  before  the  age  of 
eleven,  even  if  that  includes  passing  tfie  fifth  standard,  is  not  long  retained,  and  the  casual  work 
in  going  errands,  minding  a  baby,  &c.,  which  is  almost  the  only  work  for  which  a  child  is 
eligible  in  Glasgow  until  13  is  reached,  is  not  educational  and  is  very  often  physically  harmful. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  cases  of  such  illegal  employi][ient  of  children  must  be  much 
more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed  in  workshops  than  in  factories,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  registers  in  workshops,  so  that  the  date  of  birth  of  a  child  or  the  date  of  his 
labour  certificate  need  not  actually  be  ascertained.  Registers  containing  these  particulars  seem 
as  urgently  required  in  the  workshops  as  in  the  factories.  At  present,  H.M.  Inspector  has 
absolutely  no  means  of  knowing  exactly  the  facts  of  these  matters  » except  by  enquiry  made 
outside  the  workshop,  and  administration  is  consequently  much  hampered. 

The  cases  in  which  certificates  were  refused  because  of  disease  or  bodily  infirmity  were  not^ 
it  will  be  observed,  so  numerous.  The  table  is  interesting  in  showing  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  for  which  young  persons  were  rejected.  The  difficulty  under  existing  circumstances 
of  making  examinations  which  shall  be  thorough  has  often  been  referred  to,  the  publicity  with 
which  they  are  conducted  (in  a  gatehouse  into  which  all  the  persons  to  be  examined  are  sent  at 
once,  in  an  office  in  which  several  clerks  may  be  working  at  the  time,  in  a  corner  of  a  busy 
noisy  factory,  in  some  instances  recently  in  a  factory  yard)  puts  obstacles  in  the  way.  It  is 
not  a  situation  in  which  a  child  is  likely  to  say  very  much,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  causes 
of  rejection  here  are  all  such  as  are  obvious.  There  is  no  weakness  or  disease  of  lungs, 
heart,  Ac,  reported,  and  I  do  not  find  that  surgeons  have  such  facilities  given  them  as  a  rule  as 
are  necessary  for  such  examination. 

It  is  not  an  invariable  rule  that  the  youngest  workers  in  a  factory  are  usually  employed  at 
the  hardest  work,  but  it  is  very  frequently  the  case.  In  the  pottery  they  carry  heavy  balls  of 
clay  and  loads  of  ware,  in  textile  factories  they  are  usually  in  the  dustiest  departments,  and  in 
many  more  they  have  to  carry  or  drag  materials  for  the  more  mature  and  skilled  workers.    Na 
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one  feels  more  the  strain  and  exhaustion  caused  by  modem  conditions  of  labour  than  the  child 
or  apprentice  in  the  factory,  and  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  by  unsuitable'  or  too 
severe  work  in  these  early  days  the  after  life  is  often  shortened  or  its  usefulness  and  happiness 
seriously  reduced.  Several  cases  in  the  tables  call  for  special  note :  No.  61,  in  which  the 
"  home  industry  "  to  which  the  girl  reverted  was  probably  as  harmful  to  her  as  the  fur-pulling 
she  left.  No.  64,  in  which  selfish  parents  having  found  it  possible  to  get  employment  outside 
the  Factory  Acts  for  their  boy  pursued  the  cruel  as  well  as  shortsighted  policy  of  taking  no 
further  precautions.  No.  72,  in  which  a  girl  with  a  contagious  skin  disease,  when  rejected  in 
the  beginning  of  summer  in  a  jam  factory,  was  simply  moved  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
into  another  department — that  for  picking  and  cleaning  fresh  fruit — which  is  exempt  frpm  the 
operation  of  the  Acts.  In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  no  official  action  was  possible 
to  me. 

In  making  this  inquiry  I  have  learned  much,  at  once  pathetic  and  useful,  of  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  which  the  child  is  unable  to  combat,  and  which  drives  it  too  early  from  school 
and  into  employment.  One  must  admit  a  certain  amount  of  selfishness,  unfortunately,  amongst 
parents,  which  causes  them  to  make  the  child  a  wage  earner  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
but  there  is  in  addition  the  poverty  which  makes  the  need  for  money  to  be  felt  so  much  more 
keenly  than  any  other,  that  to  satisfy  that  to  some  extent,  the  greater,  though  less  obvious,  need 
of  preparation  for  the  working  life  is  set  aside.  Case  No.  14  shows  how  hard  the  pressure  may 
be,  but  I  question  the  kindness  of  an  authority  which  allows  this  child,  ill-fed,  ill -clothed, 
nervous,  and  anxious,  to  work  during  the  day  and  then  demands  of  her  her  evenings  to  be 
spent  in  school.  Surely  this  is  futile  ;  what  good  can  be  expected  to  come  of  such  "  schqoling." 
If  she  is  to  work  all  day  let  that  he  all  that  is  required  of  her. 

Both  these  factors,  selfishness  and  poverty,  must  be  admitted,  and  in  addition  a  carelessness 
and  indifTerence  on  the  part  of  many  employers,  so  that  it  is  only  by  vigilance  and  careful 
administration  of  the  existing  laws  that  the  children  can  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  protection 
of  these  laws.  In  order  to  secure  fuller  protection,  the  extension  of  certain  regulations,  now 
applying  to  factories  only,  to  laundries  and  workshops  could  not  but  be  beneficial,  and  I  beg  to 
recommend  that  when  the  opportunity  arises  the  following  suggestions  shoijld  be 
considered  : — 

(1.)  That  the  regulations  respecting  registers  and  certificates  of  fitness  for  children  and  young 
persons  be  extended  to  laundries  and  workshops. 

(2.)  That  occupiers  shall  make  suitable  arrangement  to  enable  the  certifying  surgeon  to  make 
thorough  examinations  of  the  children  and  young  persons  employed, 

(3.)  That  in  granting  a  certificate  of  fitness  the  certifying  surgeon  may  make  it  applicable  to 
employment  only  in  one  or  more  departments. 

(4.)  That  enquiry  shall  be  npde  into  the  lesult  of  the  rejection  of  a  child  or  young  person. 

••  ^f^^.  At  present  it  is  legal  to  employ  workers  in  two  shifts  of  five-hour  spells  each,  with  a 

Ta^MiiLay     break  only  of  hal£-an-hour  for  the  mid-day  meal.     Whether  this  half-hour  for  the  meal, 

meal  and  give  which  to  most  industrial  workers  is  the  principal  one  of  the  day,  and  which  in  towns  is 

^our  spells,     ^j^coming  more  and  more  frequent  instead  of  the  old  practice  of  giving  an  hour,  is  between 

two  five-hour  or  slightly  shorter  spells  it  is  extremely  unhealthy,  and  Miss  Deanc^s 

reports  tend  to  show  that  it  is  undermining  the  health  of  many  dressmakers  and  milliners 

in  West  London.     In  a  sedentary  occupation,  where  ventilation  is  notoriously  bad,  these 

young  women  have  gradually  been  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  taking  their  chief  meal 

under  reasonably  hygienic  conditions,  or  of  having  a  brief  rest  and  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in 

the  middle  of  the  day.     What  all  workers  who  begin  at  or  before  9  a.m.  need  is  a  break 

of  one  hour  at  least  to  be  given  before  2  p.m. 

A.  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  has  been  given  by  Miss.Deane  to  this  question  : — 

A  question  which  appears  to  me  to  call  for  attention  in  Court  dressmakers'  workshops  in  the 
West  End  of  London  is  that  of  the  meal  times  and  provision  for  meals  for  the  workers.  In 
few,  if  any,  other  trades  or  locality  have  the  conditions  in  this  respect  appeared  to  me  so  much 
in  need  of  improvement.  The  Act  permits  of  a  dinner  interval  of  only  half-an-hour,  instead 
of  an  hour,  where  work  begins  at  8.30  a.m.  (a  very  usual  hour  for  commencing  in  this  trade), 
and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  to  allow  only  the  half-hour  break  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  these  workshops.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  women,  nearly  all  of  whom  live 
in  the  suburbs  and  come  to  their  work  by  rail  or  omnibus,  to  get  dinner  for  a  sum  within  their 
means  at  restaurants  or  dining-rooms  in  that  fashionable  neighbourhood,  and  in  half-an-hour 
there  is  no  time  to  go  further  afield.  Accordingly  it  is  becoming  almost  a  universal  custom  to 
supply  the  meal  on  the  premises  of  the  workshop— of  course,  at  an  equivalently  lower  wage. 

The  result  is  bad  from  the  point  of  view. of  health.  Half-an-hour  is  not  a  sufficient  break  in 
the  middle  of  the  working  day.  When  the  time  spent  in  getting  from  the  workroom  to  the 
mealroom  and  back,  in  washing  hands,  in  waiting  the  turn  to  be  served,  &c.,  are  deducted,  15 
or  20  minutes  is  often  all  that  remains  for  the  actual  meal,  which  is  therefore  unduly  hurried, 
while  no  time  or  opportunity  is  found  for  the  few  minutes  in  the  outer  air  so  important  for  the 
health  of  girls  who  spend  the  whole  day  in  one  room  at  a  sedentary  occupation.  Where  the 
dinner  hour  is  really  an  "  hour,"  the  little  walk  in  the  fresh  air  to  the  restaurant  or  eating-room 
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is  invaluable,  and  even  if  dinner  is  taken  on  the  premises  sufficient  breathing  time  is  left  for 
mental  and  physical  relaxation  afterwards.  Half-an-honr  is  too  short  a  time,  even  where  good 
meals  and  well  arranged  dinins^-rooms  are  provided  on  the  premises,  but  where,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  arrangements  are  bad,  the  ^'  half-hour "  mtral  time  is  even  more  seriously 
objectionable.  I  am  most  disagreeably  surprised  by  the  provisions  in  this  respect  in  many 
fashionable  private  dressmakers'  workshops.  I  have  observed  dark,  ill- ventilated  passages  between 
workrooms,  so  narrow  that  when  once  the  diners  are  squeezed  into  their  seats  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  anyone  to  pass  at  all. 

Constantly  the  meal  room  is  an  ill-ventilated  underground  apartment,  lit  all  day  by  gas, 
sometimes  containing  sinks  and  the  cooking-stoves  for  the  family  as  well  as  for  the  workers, 
and  even  with  the  sanitary  accommodation  opening  from  it.  Naturally  where  rente  are 
abnormally  high,  and  the  large  showrooms,  the  workrooms  and  the  living  rooms  are  required, 
very  litde  space  is  left  for  the  workers*  meal  room,  which  is  often  a  passage  or  a  room  too  bad 
or  inconvenient  for  any  other  purpose. 

Thus  day  after  day  during  that  half-hour  when  fresher  air  and  more  freedom  should  be 
attainable,  the  girls  are  cooped  in  a  stuffier,  darker,  worse-ventilated  place  than  the  workroom 
from  which  they  have  been  released. 

Most  East  End  factory  girls,  with  a  "  real  dinner  hour  "  and  the  greater  space  at  their  disposal, 
are  far  better  off  in  this  respect  than  the  dressmakers  and  milliners  in  the  fashionable  establish- 
ments in  West  London.  The  latter  are  a  superior  and  often  reiined  set  of  young  women  to 
whom  the  rough  accommodation  made  use  of  by  factory  girls  in  small  eating  houses  and 
public  houses  would  be  intolerable.  From  parents,  from  doctors,  and  from  the  girls  themselves 
I  hear  constantly  of  the  ill-health  caused  by  a  long  course  of  hurried  ill-provided  meals. 
"  One  seems  hardly  out  of  the  workroom  before  one  is  back  in  it  again  with  all  one's  dinner  in 
one's  throat,"  was  the  graphic  complaint  of  one  girl  when  describing  the  difficulty  of  the  half- 
hour  dinner  time.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  necessary  to  explain  to  the  disappointed 
women  that  the  complaint  of  **  only  half-an-hour  for  dinner  "  is  one  that  the  Factory  Inspector 
is  powerless  to  remedy  under  the  circumstances. 

It  certainly  appears  that  women  who  have  to  leave  their  homes  at  latest  at  8  a.m.,  and  whose 
breakfast  therefore  is  an  early  one,  who  do  not  reach  home  again  till  after  8,  and  often  after 
10  p.m.,  half-an-hour  is  too  short  a  break  for  the  most  important  meal  in  the  day.  The  special 
exception  which  allows  this  half-hour  to  be  given  at  different  times  to  different  workers  in  thifr 
class  of  workshop,  makes  it  often  practically  impossible  for  the  Factory  Inspector  to  know 
whether  any  particular  girl  really  gets  even  this  scanty  allowance  ;  and  as  by  this  system  some  • 
workrooms  are  never  empty  all  day  long,  the  invaluable  opportunity  for  thoroughly  airing  and 
freshening  them  during  the  dinner  time  before  the  long  afternoon  spell  begins  is  lost. 

It  is  often  ui^ed  that  the  only  mealroom  available  on  the  premises  is  so  small  or  so  incon- 
venient that  dinner  can  only  be  provided  for  all  the  workers  by  arranging  that  they  shall  take^ 
it  in  turn  in  ^^  sets."  An  arrangement  which  can  be  carried  into  effect  only  at  the  cost  of  still 
further  reducing  the  possibilities  of  securing  fresh  air  in  the  workroom,  and  which  hampers 
the  Inspector  in  administering  the  Act,  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  requirement  of  a  full  hour  for  dinner,  which  permits  many  of  the  girls  to  reach 
eating  rooms  outside,  and  would  secure  for  them  a  thorough  change  of  atmosphere  and 
attitude. 

Miss  Vines  has  had  to  deal  steadily  with  the  same  difficulty.     She  says  : — 

This  year  I  have  dealt  with  more  complaints,  generally  from  dressmakers  or  milliners,  of 
irregular  and  insufficient  meal  hours,  than  of  any  other  matter.  Unfortunately,  however,  so 
many  of  these  complaints  are  not  touched  by  the  law. 

It  is  heartbreaking  to  receive  over  and  over  again  the  complaint,  "  we  are  only  allowed  half- 
an  hour  for  dinner  I  "  For  experience  teaches  one  what  to  expect  on  inspection,  viz.,  a  period 
of  employment  commencing  at  8.30  a.m.  or  9  a.m.,  and  thus  rendering  legal  the  short  30-minuteB 
break  for  dinner ! 

The  German  Shop  Hours  Act,  dated  June  30th,  1900,  provides  that  "a  mid-day  interval  of 

suitable  duration be  allowed  during  the  day,  and  for  such  of  the  staff  as  take: 

their  principal  meal  off  the  premises  the  interval  must  be  at  least  an  hour  atid  a  half,^'* 

Contrast  this  with  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  lately  received  re  meals  at  a  dress- 
maker's workshop  : — 

"  The  workers  are  only  allowed  one  hour  per  day,  that  is,  half-an-hour  for  dinner 
and  half-an-hour  for  tea.  I  don't  think  any  mistress  or  master,  if  they  had  to  go  out  and 
get  their  dinners,  would  like  only  to  have  half-an-hour,  especially  if  they  had  to  wait  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter-of-an-hour  ;  and  of  course  some  of  them  like  to  go  home  to  dinner, 
or  they  have  to  go  without." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  1^  hours  for  dinner  time  in  a  workshop  would  be  too  much.  So  long 
a  meal  hour  would  tend  to  lengthen  the  working  hours.  But  I  do  think  that  a  minimum  meal 
time  of  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  would,  from  every  point  of  view,  be  most 
advantageous.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  workers  in  our  West  End  dressmaking  and 
millinery  workshops  frequently  have  half-an-hour  to  an  hour's  journey  before  and  after  work* 
A  girl  often  has  to  be  up  and  dressed  and  breakfast  finished  by  7.45  a.m.  in  order  to  be  at  her 
place  of  employment  by  8.30  a.m.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  i.(?.,  on  nights 
on  which  overtime  is  not  worked,  it  will  be  9  o'clock  before  she  is  home  again. 
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Miss  Vines  suggests  as  a  remedy  :— 7. 

'  '  •  ■  The  stertihg  of  several  dresemakei^' Und millhierB-  cookery  rooms  in  different  parte  of  the 
West  End.  There  would  have  to  be  several,  because  the  girls  would  not  have  time  tago  far. 
'  Bach  room  wonld  be  in  charge  of  a  capable  woman,  who  would  cook  the  food  brought  by  the 
worker,  either  the  day  or  in  the  morning  as  she  passed  on  her  way  to  the  workshop..  Possibly, 
in  time,  the  system  might  be  self -supporting.  At  first  outside  help  would  be  necessary.  The 
plan  is  being  tried  for  the  first  time  in  a  quarter  of  London  wheie  a  great  many  tailoresses 
are  engaged,  and  is,  I  hear,  answering  admirably.  Success  would  no  doubt  depend  a  great  deal 
on  the  woman  in  charge,  but  allowing  that  she  be  capable,  I  believe  this  method  to  be  most 
suited  to  their  needs. 

Reverting  to  the  new  German  Shop  Hours  Act,  I  may  remark  that,  it  is  impoesible  not  to 
draw  comparisons  between  the  lot  of '  English  and  German  shop  assistants.  Some  time  since 
I  received  a  complaint  as  to  the  insufficient  meal-time  allowed  a  girl  employed  partly  as 
milliner  and  partly  as  shop  assistant.  On  inspection,  I  found  that  only  \  hour  was  allowed 
for  dinner.  I  severely  cautioned  the  employer,  and  told  him  that,  as  his  was  a  full  12  hours 
period  of  employment,  he  must  give  one  hour's  meal-time  before  3  o'clock.  Re-inspecting 
shortly  afterwards,  I  found  my  instructions  had  been  carried  out,  and  an  hour's  break  given 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  employer,  however,  complained  loudly  against  the  regulation, 
because  it  made  his  othei' Worker,  who  was  employed  solely  as  shop  assistant,  so  discontented 
with  the  \  hour  dinner-time,  which  was  all  he  allowed  her.  He  announced  his  intention  of 
employing  the  milliner  solely  as  shop  asfdstant  as  often  as  possible,  in  order  that  she.  might, 
being  exempt  from  the  Factory  and  Workshop.  Act,  have  only  i^  hour  for  diajaer»and,  so  no 
longer  arouse  jealous  and  dissatisfied  feelings  in  her  fellow  assistant  I 

•  ..      ' 

Miss  Sadler^  touching  the  question  of  mess-rooms,  says  : — 

It  is  difficult  to  insist  upon  this  point  too  much  where  the  rents  are  so  high,  as  in  some 
crowded  areas,  as  to  make  even  a  sufficient  number  of  stock  rooms  prohibitive  ;  yet  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  workers  having  no  place  for  rest  during  meal-time  are  too  obvious  to.  be  ignored. 
Workers,  I  am  referring  now  more  especially  to  those  employed  in  the   wholesale  clothing 
trades,  who  often  walk  to  their  .work  from  a  long  distance,  and  are  too  far  away  from  their 
honaes  to  be  able  to  go  to  and  fro  for  their  meals,  are  forced  either  to  eat  their  dinner  at  their 
work  benches,  or  go  out  in  all  weathers  to  some  place  in  the  neighbourhood  which  will  provide 
them  with  cheap  decently  cooked  food.     Of  these  there  are  very  few,  so  that  in  most  cases  the 
worker  prefers  to  stay  in  the  workroom.     To  enter  one  of  these  rooms  just  before  the  afternoon 
spell  is  about  to  recommence,  shows  only  too  plainly  what  a  crying  want  this  is.    There  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  changing  the  air  of  the  room,  which  is  heavily  charged  with  fumes 
■"  '  -  from  the  cooking  stoves,  if  any,  and  dinners.    The  occupants  are  sitting,  reading,  or  talking  in 
•^'       ^  the  samecramped  and  unhealthy  positions  they  have  to  adopt  in  their  work,  or — and  here  lies 
•^'        the  great  difficulty  from  the  point  of  view  of  inspection — are  snatching  some  extra  time  for 
'    work,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  forewoman. 

Where  there  is  more  spade,  and  the  employer  is  thoughtful  for  those  employed,  nothing  is 
wanting  on  this  point.  The'mess-ro6m8  provided  meet  every  requirement.  In  other  cases  it 
seems  as  if  the  solution-  of  the  difficulty  must  be  left,  for  the  present,  to  private  and  philan- 
thropic enterprise,  or  some  such  Society  as  that  of  the  Factory  Helpers  Union,  which  has 
already  done  so  much  in  this  respect  for  the  West  End  Tailors. 

*        Miss  Tracey  sends  the  following  observations  on  the  five  hours'  spell : — 

Many  times  have  I  been  asked  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  work  being  continued  fromv.8  to  1, 
and  from  2  to  7  without  a  break,  and  have  had  to  explain  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  do  so. 
The  strain  on  delicate  women  and  girls  is  doubtlesH  very  great,  and  is  rendered  in  most  cases 
much  worse  by  the  fact  that,  generally,  the  workers  have  to  walk  a  long  distance  to  their 
work,  and  consequently  have  only  a  hasty,  and  probably  ill-cooked,  breakfast  before  they  start, 
which  makes  a  much  longer  interval  between  their  meals  than  the  legal  five  hours.  The  same 
conditions  obtain  in  the  evening  when  work  ceases  at  7.  In  this  case  certainly  the  employees 
are  able  to  leave  work  earlier  than  the  law  demands,  but  when  the  long  walk  home  is 
remembered,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  would  gain  in  health  and  well-being  if  they 
worked  the  full  legal  period  with  the  regulation  half  hour  break. 

A  practical  difficulty  exists  against  these  short  breaks  in  many  trades.  In  many  cases  the 
falling  of  a  crumb  on  the  work  would  entail  serious  results,  and  necessarily  all  food  is 
prohibited  from  being  brought  into  the  workrooms  at  all.  In  a  large  factory  there  would  be 
no  time  to  go  to  the  mess-room,  for  ihe  ten  minutes  allowed  would  be  occupied  in  going  to  and 
fro,  and  in  many  cases  no  mess-room  exists  at  all. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  only  way  to  overcome  these  many  difficulties  is  to  reduce  the 
legal  spell  of  work  to  one  of  four  and  a  half  hours,  and  to  bring  all  workplaces  under  the  same 
conditions  in  this  respect  as  have  always  obtained  in  the  textile  trades. 

On  this  suggestion  it  may  be  observed  that  even  if  the  day  consisted  of  two  four  and 
a  half  hour  spells  this  would  liiafcenot  less  than  a  "nine hours  day  "  of  work,  a  standard 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  extravagant  for  the  majority  of  women  and  young  persons 
when  so  many  strong  men  refuse  to  ^^'o^k  longer.     A  competent  and  senMble  forewoman, 
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when  qiiestkiiDed  by  me  recently  on  the  need  for  aojextension  x)f  orertiHie^deBAaBded  ^by 
the  manufacturers  in  ber  trade,  declared  it  was  noi  ^needed;  and  wondered  why  on  the 
contrary  an  eight  hours  day  had  not  been  secured  before  now. 

Miss  Tracey  also  lays  stress  again  on  the  value  of  the  .weekly  halfrholiday^  where  (h)Hdxday9. 
real : — 

Eager  demand  has  often  been  made  to  me  from  workers  for  a  half -holidny  that  com-mencesat 
two  instead  of  foar.  In  this  demand  the  workers  hav«  my  fullest  sympathy,  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  i^egislatnre  gives  this  priyllege  to  the  working  women  of  our 
country.  Few  people  who  have  not  seen  it  can  realise  what  it  is  to  lie  cooped  up  in  a  room, 
very  often  filled  to  its  fnllest  legal  capacity,  all  the  week  from  8  to  8,  with  an  hour's  interval  for 
dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  the  only  time  th«y  can  call  their  own  being  after  4  o'clock  on 
Saturdays,  or  other  substituted  day  of  the  week.  As  the  workers  point. out  to  me,and:a8 1  well 
know,  it  is  after  5  o'clock,  or  even  later,  before  they  can  begin  their  "  half-holiday,"  for  they 
may  live  miles  from  their  work,  and  there  is  always  the  necessary  change  of  dress  to  be  made 
before  anything  can  be  done. 

The  laundry  women  cannot  claim  even  this  small  privilege.  It  is  true  many  of  them  do  not 
come  in  early  on  Monday  morning,  but  the  social  value  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  a  Monday 
morning  is  very  different. 

Section  39  of  1895,  empowering  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Order  to  provide  for  the  lo.  s^parate^ 
separate  treatment  of  separate  branches  or  departments  in  any  class  of  fectories  or  work-  i^^oHet  • 
shops  for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Acts,  has,  in  its  applications,  been  the  subject  andwork-ii 
of  much  study,  especially  by  Miss  Deane.  In  many  cases  the  apparently  coincident  "^^'' 
power  of  an  occupier  to  claim  that  a  part  of  his  ''  factory  or  workshop  may  for  the 
purposes  oiFthe  Act  be  tjiken  to  be  a  separate  factory  or  workshop,"  in  section  93  of  the 
Act  of  1878,  has  complicated  the  situation.  Especially  did  this  appear  to  me  to  be  so  in 
connection  with  the  petition  made  by  certain  silk  manufacturers  for  permission  to  work 
overtime  in  the  subordinate  process  of  making  up  of  certain  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
within  the  close  and  curtilage  of  their  textile  factories.  I  reported  fully  to  you  on  this 
matter  in  October,  pointing  out  among  other  essential  features  in  the  case  :  (a)  The  fact 
that  it  was  impracticable  that  the  non-textile  departments  should  be  entirely  shut  off  from 
the  textile  department  in  these  silk  factories,  and  that  engines  would  not  be  kept  running 
solely  for  the  subordinate  process  in  such  factories  ;  (b)  that  there  are  other  classes  of 
great  textile  manufacture,  with  subordinate  non-textile  processes,  with  at  least  equal 
claims  to  such  an  undesirable  extension  of  the  power  to  work  overtime  ;  (c)  that  where 
the  particular  non-textile  process  was  carried  on  in  finishing  (non-textilej  works  the 
power  that  was  undoubtedly  held  to  work  overtime  was  not  made  use  of ;  (d)  that  the 
manufacturers  were  bv  no  means  unanimous  in  their  views  of  what  was  desirable  in  this 
matter  ;  (e)  that  the  workers,  being  on  the  whole  well  off  both  as  to  hours  and  wages 
earned,  so  far  as  they  were  in  the  factory,  and  not  outworkers,  were  practically  unanimous 
in  their  opposition  to  any  extension  of  their  hours  by  legalised  overtime.  Such  being  the 
situation,  it  seemed  to  me  unfortunate  that  there  should  appear  to  be  in  the  Acts  two 
coincident  but  unequal  methods  of  attaining  the  end  sought  in  the  petition.  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  there  is  some  possibility  of  amendment  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 

Miss  Deane  has  found  considerable  work  in  investigating  and  weighing  the  claims  of 
occupiers  to  certificates  from  her  for  multiplication  of  separate  departments  for  overtime. 
Tn  one  instance,  while  she  was  engaged  in  this  task,  discovery  of  a  flagrant  breach  of  the 
law  by  the  occupier  of  a  large  ana  well-known  west-end  workshop  (followed  by  conviction 
and  penalty)  gave  her  good  ground  for  absolutely  refusing  the  certificate.  Apart  from 
such  circumstances  the  principle  has  been  never  to  grant  a  certificatefor  subdivision  of  one 
branch  of  work  where  by  the  nature  of  their  skill  and  training  the  workers  could  be 
easily  transferred  from  subdivision  to  subdivision.  The  first  condition  is  that  the  work 
must  be  distinct  in  kind,  and  done  by  a  different  class  of  worker,  with  different  training, 
under  a  different  forewoman.  Miss  Deane  says  :  "  This  rule  appears  to  meet  the  spirit  of 
the  Order,  and  is,  I  consider,  the  only  method  of  securing  equally  just  consideration  for  a 
large  and  a  small  workshop,  and  of  preventing  endless  evasions.  Otherwise  workshops 
would  soon  be  subdivided  into  as  many  departments  as  an  occupier  could  partition  off 
rooms."  A  certain  number  of  certificates  had  already  been  granted  when  she  entered  on 
her  charge,  since  when  she  has  only  added,  in  all,  three  such  certificates  until 
December  31st. 

During  Miss  Squire^s  time  in  Ireland,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  in  connection  with  n.  Conveftt 
prolonged  legal  proceedings,   opportunity  Avas  taken  to  visit  some  convent  factories  and  '"'^w*^">*- 
workshops,  especially  those  doing  work  similar  to  that  inaugurated  and  fostered  by  the 
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Congested  District  Board  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland.  Miss  Squire  visited  Kiltimagh, 
Tuam,  Foxford,  Gort.  and  saw  lace  making,  knitting,  embroidery,  shirtmaking, 
laundry  work,  and  weaving  of  linen  and  flannel.  Most  of  them  came  within  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  although  some  had  not  been  inspected  before  and  were 
unaware  of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  instruction  appeared  to  be  only  necessary  as  to 
technical  points,  which  were  well  received.  A  strong  influence  tor  good  in  the  direction 
of  method  and  organisation,  from  the  workers'  as  well  as  the  manufacturing  standpoint,  may 
be  attributed,  doubtless,  to  the  high  standard  set  by  one  of  the  pioneers  in  tnis  work — I  mean 
the  Reverend  Mother  Superior,  of  the  Foxford  Convent,  where  a  successful  woollen  factory 
has  long  been  jarried  on.  Miss  Squire  reported  last  July  that  "  it  is  quoted  in  the  convents 
as  the  example  to  be  followed  by  the  others,  and  working  successfully  under  the  Factory 
Acts  induces  the  other  convents  to  accept  inclusion  under  the  Acts." 

1  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  occasional  friendly  visits  of  inspection  by  Miss 
Squire^  or  another  member  of  this  stafl^,  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  that  the  spirit 
and  intentions  of  the  Acts  will  be  fully  complied  with  in  every  material  respect.  I  have 
received  for  the  Annual  Report  the  following  notes  from  Miss  Squire  : — 

I  visited  in  Ireland  some  of  the  convents  where  industries  are  carried  on,  among  them  those 
which  have  long  been  recognised  as  factories  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  others  which 
have  only  recently  commenced  to  work  for  gain  or  by  way  of  trade,  and  had  until  I  called  not 
realised  that  their  doing  so  brought  them  under  the  Act,  and  made  them  subject  to 
inspection.  In  every  Instance  1  received  a  courteous  welcome  from  the  Reverend  Mother 
Superior,  and  found  both  she  and  the  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  weaving,  lacemaking,  laundry,  or 
whatever  industry  it  might  be,  most  anxious  to  learn  the  requirements  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and 
where  its  provisions  were  explained  to  them  and  misconceptions  cleared  away  all  acknowledged 
that  they  were  reasonable  and  right,  and  in  no  case  was  objection  raised  to  the  application  of 
the  Acts  to  that  particular  convent.  1  was  much  interested  in  all  I  saw  and  heard  ;  my  advice 
on  many  points,  structural  alterations,  sanitary  arrangements,  re-adjustment  of  periods  of 
employment  and  meals  was  asked,  and  I  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  securing  compliance  in 
all  matters  regulated  by  the  Factory  Acts  in  those  convents  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  outride 
regulation,  nor  was  any  objection  raised  to  inspection,  only  the  hope  expressed  by  some  of  the 
Reverend  Mothers  that  the  Inspector  would  always  be  a  woman. 

-P^w-  Under  the  heading  of  particulars  to  piece-workers  the  principal  event  of  the  year  was 

"p^eeworkert.  the  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  extension  of  this  protection  to  workers  in  fectories 
and  workshops  in  which  pens  are  made.  This  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  first  stage  in 
the  long  and  intricate  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  calculating  and  paying  wages  in 
the  Birmingham  pen  factories  by  Miss  Squire^  which  I  began  in  the  end  of  1898  and 
followed  with  great  interest  throughout.  The  next  stage  extends  into  the  beginning  of 
1901,  the  stage,  that  is,  of  instructing  manufacturers  and  encouraging  them  in  their 
increasingly  satisfiwtory  endeavour  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  order,  at  the 
same  time  instructing  the  workers  as  to  the  nature,  possibilities  and  limits  of  the  protection 
afforded  to  them  in  ascertaining  the  precise  amount  of  wages  due  to  them  for  a  given 
amount  of  work.  In  this  stage  continual  active  co-operation  between  Mr.  Redgrave, 
Mr.  Knyvett,  Miss  Squire,  and  myself  has  been  most  advantageous,  and  I  think  we  have 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  made.  At  my  last  visits  to  some  of  the  pen 
factories  I  was  much  struck  by  the  comprehension  shown  by  those  employers,  I  saw,  of 
the  spirit  of  the  order,  and  their  express  recognition  of  the  feet  that  Inspectors,  workers, 
and  manufacturers  alike  had  a  problem  to  work  out  together  in  the  most  harmonious 
spirit  possible.  This  problem  is  how  to  aflFord  to  the  worker  in  detail  complete  security 
as  to,  and  definite  knowledge  of,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  work  to  be  done  (whether 
•cutting,  piercing,  marking,  raising,  grinding,  bending,  polishing,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the 
particular  class  of  pen)  by  her  at  a  given  price.  Contrasting  with  the  present  stage  the 
conditions  lound  in  1898,  when  an  unusual  and  striking  amount  of  lack  of  confidence  was 
apparent  on  every  side,  workers  asserting  that  their  "  lots  "  were  frequently  far  larger 
than  the  nominal  amount,  employers  more  or  less  resentful  of  investigation,  even  by  an 
official  whose  impartiality  ought  to  be  complete,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a  considerable 
step  forward  has  been  taken  by  the  simple  expedient  of  requiring  and  enforcing  a  precisely 
defined  contract  between  "master  and  servant"  in  this  intricate  piece-work  industry. 
The  "moral"  efi^ect  of  Miss  Squire's  round  of  visits,  after  the  Order  had  been  fully 
explained,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  selecting  "  lots  "  of  pens  to  be  counted  out  in  the 
presence  of  the  worker  and  the  representative  of  the  employer  on  the  employer  himself, 
has  been  most  encouraging.  Reporting  in  March,  1901,  on  the  twelve  pen  factories  of 
the  kingdom,  "  all  of  which  are  situated  in  Birmingham."  Miss  Squire  says  : — 

The  occupiers  have  set  to  work  to  supply  the  required  particulars  in  a  highly  commendable 
manner.    This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  the  opposition  which  was  expressed  to  the 
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suggestion  by  some  of  them  when  it  was  first  made  is  called  to  mind.  Some  alteration  in 
details  or  a  more  complete  application  of  the  system  I  have  found  to  be  needed  in  the 
works— no   two  of    which  have  adopted    precisely   the    same    method — ^in  every  case  my 

instructions  and  suggestioas  have  been  well  received no  opposition  has  been 

made  to  my  testing  the  "  lots  " — in  some  factories  I  was  even  requested  to  do  so — in  all  cases 
the  firm's  scales  and  the  services  of  their  weigher  were  placed  at  my  disposal  ....  I 
learn  that  the  employees  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  "  lots  "  have  been  chosen 
and  tested  by  the  Inspector  ....  it  was  the  common  opinion  among  the  women  that 
the  employers  would  never  allow  an  Inspector  to  do  that.  The  fiction  that  a  "  lot"  is  100  gross 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  the  actual  number  of  real  gross  which  the  lot  contains  is  now 
clearly  stated  in  every  factory. 


Miss  Squire  quotes  instances  of  variations  from  the  stated  amount,  and  on  the  whole 
they  appear  so  far  to  be  as  often  in  favour  of  the  worker  as  against  her.  At  one  of  the 
&ctories  with  the  highest  reputation  for  excellence  in  quality  of  pens  Miss  Squire  found 
as  follows  : — 


Prooess. 


Piercing ... 
Slitting  ... 
Marking... 


Stated  No.  of  Gross. 


122 
113 
114 


Aetoal  No.  of  Gross. 


112 
113  &  4  doz. 
115i 


Benuurks. 


Worker  paid  for  122. 


In  the  factory  where  there  was  most  discontent  amongst  workers  she  found 

• 

Process. 

Stated  No.  of  Gross. 

Aotaal  No.  of  0roes. 

• 

Grinding 
Slitting  •••        ••• 

130 
130 

• 

134 
131 

Miss  Squire  continues  : — 

The  evidence  points  very  strongly  to  a  far  greater  care  being  exercised  than  formerly  by  the 
manufacturer  in  weighing  out  the  work  in  the  first  instance,  and  balancing  it  at  the  various 

stages  so  as  to  ensure  a  certain  number  of  blanks  in  a  lot The  particulars  of  work 

supplied  to  the  worker  include  in  every  case  a  statement  of  the  number  of  real  gross  she  is 
required  to  operate  upon  ;  in  most  cases  the  weight  of  the  work  is  also  given,  and  in  some  a 

standard  weight  is  added The  particulars  of  wages  are  given  on  a  placard 

alone  in  seven  factories,  on  the  work-book  alone  in  three  factories,  and  on  both  placard  and 
book  in  one  factory.     I  find  two  distinct  methods  of  paying  wages  in  the  pen{trade  : — 

1.  The  wage  quoted  for  a  lot  is  paid  to  the  worker  whether  the  number  of  pens  in  the  "  lot " 

has  decreased  in  the  previous  processes  or  not,  e,g,^  a  *'  lot  **  starts  at  1.30  gross  from  the 
"  cutter,"  but  by  time  it  reaches  the  **  grinder  "  it  has  fallen  to  120  gross  ;  the  grinder, 
however,  received  the  full  amount  of  wage  quoted  for  130  gross. 

2.  The  wage  quoted  for  a  "  lot "  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  "  lot "  decreases,  e^.y  the  lot 

starts  at  130  gross  from  the  cutter,  it  reaches  the  grinder  as  120  gross,  the  grinder 
receives  -ji^th  less  than  the  quoted  wage — that  is,  she  is  paid  for  120  gross  only. 

The  particulars  of  work  required  in  these  two  classes  of  payment  differ ;  in  the  first  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  number  of  pens  in  the  *'  lot "  is  stated  once  for  all  at  the  top  of  the  work  note  ; 
in  the  second  the  number  of  gross  must  be  stated  afresh  for  each  procesa  in  order  to  show  the 
diminution  in  quantity,  and  therefore  of  wage. 

The  accuracy  of  the  particulars  of  work  becomes  of  far  greater  importance  {in  the  second  of 
the  two  classes. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  compute  the  amount  of  her  wage  for  a  worker  employed  on  the  latter 
system  of  payment,  the  majority  of  the  employees  seem  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of 
the  wage  due  to  them,  but  are  unable  to  explain  how  they  do  it ;  many,  however,  are  completely 
puzzled,  and  can  only  tell  that  their  wage  will  be  something  less  than  the  price  quoted — ^they 
do  not  know  how  to  attack  such  a  problem  as  the  following  : — 

If  130  gross  is  Is.  9d.,  how  much  is  118  gross  ? 
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<hi6' employ er^  realising' this,*  has  dnitmtLpiafdmpletcaA<3nilation  table '€<^r  ail  his  wngte^  and  is 
baring  it  duplicated  and  posted  in  each  room.  He  has  also  drawn  up  a  calculation  table  of 
iltandard  weights,  which  is  to  be  published  for  the  information  of  the  workers^  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  persuade  other  employers  to  follow  this  example. 

The  particulars  have  not  been  given  fora  sufficiently  long  time  at  presentfor  it.to  be  possible 
to  judge  how  far  they  are  of  service  to  the  workers,  or  which  of  the  many  methods  in  use  is  the 
most  satisfactory  in  practice.  It  will  be  of  great  interest  to  follow  up  this  matter  closely,  and 
withthe  limited  number  of  factories  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  equal  compliagace  in  all,  and 
to  discover  what  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  number  of  blanks  or  pens  delivered  to  the  worker  is 
attainable,  and  is  practicable  in  the  manufacture  especially  of  the  cheaper  class  of  pen. 

Further  work  was  done  in  1900,  and  especially  by  Miss  Paierson^  in  the  way  of 
•^forcing  observance  of  the  Order  for  Particulars  in  Wholesale  Tailoring.  A  large 
number  of  manufacturers  of  men's  and  youths'  fustian  clothing  (as  well  as  worsted  and 
woollen  clothing)  made  long  delay,  and  urged  special  difficulties  in'  complying  with  thte 
Order,  in  the  Hebden  Bridge  and  Todmorden  district.  Miss  Paterson  and  H.M.  Inspector, 
-Mr.  Garvie,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  going  into  the  alleged  diificultiee,  and  these 
occupiers  were  given  repeated  periods  of  probation.  .  In  spite  of  much  patience  there  was 
a  stubborn  adherence  to  defective  or  too  elementary  methods  {e.ff.^  rough  chalk  marks  on 
garments),  use  of  symbols,  and  even  failure  to  give  particulars  at  all.  Miss  Paterson 
observed  : — 

The  variety  of  garments,  styles,  &c.,  is  not  a  very  large  one  in  Hebden  Bridge,  but  lists  vary 
very  much  ...  in  names  and  directions.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  the  workers  going 
from  one  factory  to  another  to  know  what  they  will  receive  for  a  garment,  even  if  ii  is  actually 
the  same  as  they  have  made  elsewhere.  It  also  makes  it  difQcult  for  them  to  compare  prices 
and  accounts  for  the  objection  felt  by  the  employers  to  adopting  a  uniform  method.  In  the 
absence  of  any  uniform  rates  of  pay  in  the  district,  the  importance  of  careful*  observance  of 
the  particular  clause  is  the  more  apparent.  In  several  factories  I  found  being  made  a  class 
of  trousers,  men's  sizes,  paid  at  the  list  price  for  youths.  This  class  did  not  appear  on  any 
placard. 

A  caution  on  that  very  point  was  given  in  July,  but  in  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
apparent  that  if  the  Order  was  ever  to  be  enforced,  prosecution  was  necessary.  Proceed- 
ings were  accordingly  taken  (early  in  1901)  in  a  number  of  typical  cases,  with  success. 
It  was  clear  that  the  meaning  of  the  Order  must  have  been  apparent  throughout  in  a 
district  so  largely  textile,  where  the  Particulars  Section  has  been  so  long  applied  to  textile 
processes.  Following  the  convictions,  the  fustian  manufactupws  asked  for  a  conference 
with  H.M.  Inspectors,  which  was  arranged,  and  now,  I  hop§,  an  effort  is  being  made  by 
them  to  comply. 

Further  progress  was  made  with  investigation  of  the  need  for  application  of  the 
Particulars  Section  in  various  branches  of  clothing  industries,  especially  shirts  (other  than  ' 
linen),  baby-linen,  corset  making,  and  underclothing.  There  is  a  manifest  advantage  in 
coinpleting  this  enquiry,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  include  the  various  brancbes  in  one 
application  of  the  section.  To  my  regret,  however,  the  pressure  of  other  matters  on  our 
small  resources  has  made  completion  this  year  impossible. 

While  Miss  Sadler  was  in  Glasgow  with  Miss  Paterson  the  ground  there  was 
covered,  and  Miss  Paterson  sent  me  a  joint  report  as  follows  : — 

We  have  visited,  together  or  separately,  22  factories  and  workshops  in  Glasgow  in  which  the 
industry  of  shirt  making  is  carried  on,  employing  in  all  1,500  to  1,600  persons,  and  have  taken  the 
opinion  of  employers,  managers,  and  workers  on  the  subject.  We  have  found  shirt  making  very 
frequently  combined  with  underclothing  making,  with  baby-linen,  and,  in  several  instances, 
with  corset  making. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  cases  by  employers  or  their  representatives  that  it  is 
desirable  that  workers  should  know  what  they  will  receive  for  the  work  they  are  given  to  do, 
and  the  chief  ground  of  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  clause  is  that  the  workers  do  know 
without  it,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  may  get  the  information  verbally  from  the  person  who 
gives  them  the  work.  Leaving  aside  the  considerations  (1)  that  workers  do  not  always  care  to 
ask  for  the  information  ;  (2)  that  the  giver-out  may,  in  the  midst  of  many  duties  and  enquiries, 
make  a  mistake  or  may  feel  disinclined  to  give  it,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  haphazard  method 
by  which  no  employer  could  be  bound. 

While  discussing  the  matter  with  employers  we  have  not  found  any  who  absolutely  opposed 
the  proposal  to  include  this  trade  in  the  scope  of  the  section,  although  some  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  because  of  the  reasons  stated  above.  One  has  objected  on  the  ground  that  a  price 
list  would  lead  to  his  prices  being  known  in  other  factwies  ;  but  we  have  pointed  out 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  now  to  prevent  a  worker  giving  information  to  any  on^  about 
her  wages.  There  is  a  curious  misconception  in  some  minds  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"trade  secret." 
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The  objection  is  urged  that  great  labour  would  be  entaiied,  but  a  price  list  would  merely  be  a 
copy  of  information  already  neoessarily  in  tlMi  factory,  *and  a  ticketto^  the  worker  'm»y,'*to  save 
r.  >:     labour^thaTe  many  of  the  parliculaars  printed) OQ)  it.  .«  .  ^^      i     

This  constitutes,  practically,  the  employers'  case  against  the  extension,  for  the  hastily-spoken 
complaints  of  "over-legislation"  cannot  be,    and  generally  are  not  intended  to  be,  taken 
seriously.     From  the  workers  there  have  been  no  objections,  and  their  evidence  has  shown  that 
prices  vary  in  different  factories  for  practically  the  same  article  ;  also  that  the  division  of  work 
in  shirt  and  underclothing-making  varies  also ;  for  instance,  in  one  factory  a  woollen  shirt 
passes  through  the  hands  of  11  pieceworkers,  in  another  an  exactly  similar  shirt  passes  through 
the  hands  of  eight  only,  and  in  smaller  places  one  worker  will  frequently  do  all  the  machine  work 
on  the  garment.  Consequently,  the  worker  changing  her  factory,  although  not  her  trade,  finds  her- 
self $Lt  a  great  loss  as  to  her,  probable  wage.   It  is,  they  say,  not  unusual  also  for  prices  to  be  suddenly 
changed  without  intimation,  and  a  worker  may  find  that  during  one  week  she  has  been  making 
shirts  at  a  certain  price,  and  during  the  next  the  same  stiirt  at  another  price.     We  have  found 
also  that  there  is  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  workers  generally  to  asking. the  price  of 
work,  and  where  they  '*know"  what  they  are  to  receive,  it  is  much  more  frequently  from  a 
fellow  worker  than  from  a  foreman  or  giver-out  that  they  get  the  information.    All  workers 
with  whom  we  discussed  the  question  were  agreed,  even  while  having  no  personal  complaint 
,  ,       .tp  make^  that  they,  ought  to  have  means  of  knowing  e;fectly  what  vrio/)  tkey  would  receive  for 
;  '    > ..  their  work,  and  aLso,  what  is  very  important  and  which  they  do  not  now  possess,  the  means,  such 
Hi        fis  partijculars  of.work  and  prices  would  give  them,  of  supporting  their  claim  to  thn  known 
.  price. 

\  At  present  the' striking  feature  was  the  want  of  system,  resulting  in  different  treatment  of 

ndividual  workers  in  the  same  factory,  and  that,  without  there  ^  being  any  reason  to  suspect 
any  intention  to  cheat.  For  instance,  in  one  large  shirt  factory  where  it  was  stated  that  the 
system  was  to  enter  the  price  in  the  worker's  pay  book  before  she.  began  the  work,  investiga- 
tion showed  that  amongst  the  machinists  some  had  the  entry  made  w;hen  the  work  was  given 
out,  some  while  it  was  in  progress,  and  still  some  when  it  was  completed.  fThere  waa  na  doubt 
that  system  was  intended  to  be  as  above,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  The  8eam:»fellers 
stated  that  they  had  the  entries  made  when  the  work  was  finished,  the  sleeve  f elleis  ^bef ore  it 
was  begun,  the  hemmers  when  it  was  finished. 

In  the  underclothing  industry  the  conditions  are  much  the  same,  and  the  larger  number  of 
varieties  of  garment  and  styles  makes  the  need  for  particulars  even  greater  than  in  the  shirt 
trade.  All  processes  paid  by  the  piece  should  be  included — that  is,  finishing,  washing, 
ironing,  &c.,  should  not  be  omitted. 

«(  In  recommending  the  extension  of  the  Particulars  Section  to  these  trades,  we  deerire  to  point 

out  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  with  regard  to  the  definition  of  shirts.  If  an  'order  is 
issued  applying  to  the  shirt  and  collar  trade,  based  on  the  Irish  industry,  there  may  be  difficulty 
in  applying  it  to  the  trade  in  woollen  shirts,  which  are  made  generally  without'  collate,  and 
which  might  be  classed  as  underclothing^  Similarly,  the  deilniti)Dn  of  tindetclothihg'  pi'esents 
difficulties  certain  to  arise  soon  in  administration.  The  term  '^underclothing  factory"  is  generally 
applied  to  one  an.  which  ladies'  white  cotton  .or  cambric  garments  are  made — but  it  appears  to 
us  no  l^ss  desirable  that  those  in  which  underskirts,  whether  .of  cotton,  silk,  or  other  material, 
are  made  should  be  included.  We  have  received  evidence  that  the  order  would  be  welcomed 
by  the.  corset  nutkers.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  there  will  be  objections  to  the  inclusion  of 
nightdresses  and  pyjamas  as  ^' underclothing,"  and  we  would  submit,  therefore,  th:^t  the  order 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  include  naturally  all  garments  which  it  is  customary  to  make  whole- 
sale, and  which  are  all  made  in  the  same  class  of  factory  and  workshop,  and  by  the  same  class 
of  workers. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  indirectly  the  extension  of  Section  40  to^these  trades  would  tleadk'^fO* 
more  satistactory  observance  of  the  Truck  Acts,  and  give  the  workers  a  security  with  regard 
to  their  wages  which  at  present  they  by  no  means  invariably  enjoy. 

From  Miss  Deane  I  have  received  further  notes  on  the  work  in  Ireland  for  the  i3.  Truck. 
repression    of  Truck   amongst    out   workers   already   touched   on  above   in   section  3. 
miss  Deane  says  : —  , 

The  first  months  of  the  year  were  engaged  in  the  necessary  concluding  visits  to  the  north- 
west of  Ireland  with  Miss  Squire  in  connection  with  the  prosecutions  under  the  Truck  Act 
in  that  district,  the  opportunity  being  taken  on  these  occasions  to  visit  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  •*  agents  "  and  outv^orkers  in  the  outlying  district  in  Donegal  and  Inishowen  and  verbally 
explain  to  them  the  object  and  the  provisions  of  the  Truck  Acts.  The  frequent  evasions  and 
infringement  of  these  Acts  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  certainly  encourage  the  shif tlessness  and 
the  poverty  which  are  so  deplorable,  and  form  a  real  obstacle  to  the  efforts  of  those  public 
spirited  persons  who  are  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  peasantry  in  those  parts. 
Self  respect  and  proper  independence  are  almost  impossible  in  the  circumstances  and  under 
the  conditions  produced  by  a  wide-spread  disregard  of  the  right  of  the  worker  to  the  free 
control  of  her  own  earnings  unhampered  by  any  condition  as  to  where  and  how  they  should 
be  spent.  Special  care  was  also  directed  to  bringing  prominently  before  the  "  head  firms  "  in 
the  large  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland,  the  grave  responsibility 
which  they  had  incurred  in  this  matter.  It  was  very  clearly  proved  that  too  often.  th^Aignorant 
little  "  agents  "  for  such  firms,  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  organisation  and  lack  of  proper 
•  carriage  facilities  were  obviously  unable  to  do  the  work  required  of  them  on  the  profits. of  the 
•  * "comnnission**  alone,  and"^ the  shop"  and  ** truck  system "  naturally  followed.    The  head 
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firms  are  in  constant  touch  with  these  agent«,  many  of  whom  are  visited  by  partners  or  managers 
in  the  firm  in  the  summer  time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the  latter  iree  from  blame  for 
conditions  which  were  patent  to  all  who  chose  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  a 
matter  for  incessant  self-congratulations  by  certain  of  these  firms  that  they  have  **  opened  up  " 
and  ''given  employment'*  to  thousands  of  these  peasant  women  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  but  where  this  process  is  carried  out  unaccompanied  by  a  sense  of  responsibility,  the 
result  is  but  too  often  marred  by  the  evils  which  invariably  attend  the  irresponsible  employment 
of  cheap  labour. 

Mfss  Squire  reports  on  her  successful  work  in  Cornwall  and  Somerset,  as  follows  : — 

The  special  enquiries  respecting  payments  of  wages  to  outworkers  otherwise  than  in  coin^ 
upon  which  I  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  Somersetshire  and  in  Cornwall,  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  prosecutions  of  employers  for  breaches  of  the  Truck  Act,  1831,  In  every  case  taken 
a  conviction  was  obtained,  and  it  is  hoped  a  lesson  has  been  learnt  by  the  tradesmen  of  the 
West  of  England  that  the  home-worker  has  the  same  right  as  every  other  wage-earner  to  handle 
the  whole  of  her  wages  in  cash,  and  to  take  them  home  or  spend  them  without  impediment  in 
the  open  market.  ' 

Only  by  a  daily  intercourse  with  cottagers  in  remote  villages  and  the  fishing  folk  of 
little  seaside  towns,  and  by  thus  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  home-worker,  can  the  real  nature  of  their  business  transactions  be  fathomed.  The 
information  so  obtained  and  pieced  together  disclosed  a  state  of  such  widespread  defiance  of 
the  law  and  contempt  of  the  rights  of  the  wage-earner,  as  it  seems  incredible  could  exist  in 
England  at  the  present  time.  In  Cornwall  the  only  employment  women  can  obtain  to  do  in 
their  cottages,  in  order  to  earn  a  little  for  themselves,  is  knitting  of  yachtsmen's  guernseys — 
work  in  which  they  excel — for  which  the  nominal  wage  is  2s.  3c/.  to  3s.  (Jd.  each,  but  the  pay- 
ment is  not  in  money  but  in  drapery  goods  from  the  employer's  shop.  No  other  payment  can 
be  had,  goods  must. be  taken  at  whatever  price  and  of  whatever  quality  the  employer  chooses 
to  supply,  the  goods  being  generally  ordered  of  the  traveller  who  visits  the  villages  and 
scattered  hamlets  to  give  out  yarn  and  collect  the  guernseys.  Many  were  the  tales  of  hardship 
told  in  the  beautifully  clean  and  neat  Cornish  cottages.  Even  women  with  large  families  some- 
times need  other  things  than  drapery,  and  widows  and  single  women  who  wanted  food  or  coal, 
or  money  for  rent,  had  to  sell  to  neighbours,  often  at  a  loss,  goods  given  as  wages  for  their 
work,  unless  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  pay  down  the  money  value  of  the  work  and  use 
the  guernsey  as  a  **  token  "  at  the  shop  for  goods  to  that  amount.  I,  on  one  occasion,  found  a 
single  woman  (a  cripple)  in  great  distress  because,  being  in  need  of  money  for  her  rent  and 
having  a  good  sum  owing  to  her  for  work  done,  she  had  sought  among  her  neighbours  for 
someone  willing  to  buy  from  her  goods  fi'dm  her  employer's  shop,  and  had  been  commissioned 
to  order  a  coat,  this  she  had  done.  The  coat  was  due  by  the  carrier  that  evening,  but  the  man 
had  sent  her  word  that  he  had  changed  his  mind — the  wages  of  many  months  were  represented 
by  a  man's  coat  for  which  she  had  no  use.  In  Somerset  it  was  the  kid  glove  makers  who 
were  being  paid  in  goods  from  the  grocery  shop  of  an  agent,  who  fetches  the  work  from  the 
factories,  distributed  it  to  the  cottagers  in  the  country  districts,  collects  and  returns  it  again  to 
the  factories.  The  making  of  kid  gloves  is  almost  entirely  a  home  industry,  and  from  every 
cottage  in  the  Somersetshire  villages  comes  the  sound  of  the  sewing  machine,  the  children 
between  school  hours  help  with  the  "finishing,"  this  home  industry  is  specially  exempted 
from  all  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  but  happily  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  Truck 
Acts.  Gradually  the  truck  system  of  payment  which  was  almost  universal  in  this  industry  is 
being  driven  out,  and  probably  the  convictions  obtained  this  autumn  against  one  of  the  agents 
or  bagwoman  has  l^een  its  death-blow. 

Miss  Paterson  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  important  revisions  of  contracts 
throughout  a  whole  textile  district  in  Scotland,  where  the  employers  associated  themselves 
in  the  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  general  form  for  the  contract : — 

Some  interesting  cases  have  arisen  under  the  Truck  Acts  during  the  year  ;  proceedings  have 
been  taken  against  two  firms  for  infringements  of  the  Acts,  resulting  in  one  instance  in  a 
conviction,  in  the  other  in  dismissal  before  the  case  was  heard — on  the  point  raised  by  the 
solicitor  appearing  in  defence  and  supported  by  the  sheriff,  that  illegal  payment  of  wages  tc 
several  persons  on  the  same  day  constituted  one  offence  only. 

The  other  case  was  keenly  contested  also,  both  on  points  of  law  and  of  evidence,  and  the 
witnessf*8  were  subjected  to  a  very  severe  cross-examination,  which,  however  quite  failed  to 
shake  them,  and  the  case,  the  hearing  of  which  occupied  almost  five  hours,  resulted  in  a 
conviction. 

During  a  large  part  of  the  year  I  have  been  in  communication  with  a  group  of  textile 
manufacturers,  through  their  solicitor,  regarding  their  contracts.  There  is  undoubtedly  great 
advantage,  to  workers  at  least,  when  in  a  town  with  a  staple  industry,  as  in  this  case,  the 
regulations  are  the  same  for  all  factories,  and  a  change  of  employment  does  not  involve  a 
probable  conformity  to  an  entirely  new  set  of  circumstances.  As  the  year  closes  it  seems  as  if 
this  long  correspondence  is  to  result  in  the  replacing  of  a  set  of  contracts  of  the  most  primitive 
and  unreasonable  type  by  a  general  contract  which  is  at  least  clear  in  its  wording  and  not 
below  the  average  standard  of  such  contracts  in  reasonableness. 

An  interesting  case,  affected,  certainly,  by  the  spirit  if  not  by  the  letter  of  the  Truck  Acts^ 
was  one  in  which  a  reduction  of  rate  of  wages  per  hour  for  an  entire  week  followed  each 
occasion  of  unpunctuality.    The  system  was  peculiarly  confusing  and  incomprehensible  to  the 
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workers,  as  the  notice  stated  that  in  case  of  unpunctuality  the  rate  of  pay  per  hour  would  be 
calculated  according  to  a  working  week,  two  hours  longer  than  the  usual  week.  This,  except 
to  a  few  highly  paid  workmen,  made  a  fractional  reduction  only  per  hour — ^the  girl  paid 
nominally  twopence  an  hour  found  the  rate  had  become  something  like  a  penny  and  seven- 
eighths  per  hour,  although  not  exactly  that,  I  think,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  idne 
cases  out  of  ten  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  know  whether  she  was  receiving  her  correct 
wage  or  not. 

Another  interesting  case  was  one  in  which  one  employer  retained  part  of  the  wage  of  one  of 
his  workers  pending  the  receipt  of  an  apology  from  her  father  for  some  abusive  language 
used  to  the  employer.  It  was  happily  possible  to  put  this  matter  right  by  persuasion  and 
without  pressing  any  legal  point 

Miss  Squire  sends  the  following  note  on  the  Act  of  1896  : — 

It  has  been  so  abundantly  proved  that  punctuality  and  discipline  among  employes  in 
factories  is  not  secured  by  fining,  but  by  good  management,  that  further  instances  would  almost 
seem  superfluous,  yet  the  following  may  be  worth  quoting. 

In  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  laundry  in  the  kingdom,  consisting  of  many  separate 
buildings,  yet  all  under  one  manager,  I  found  innumerable  fines  imposed  for  unpunctuality, 
and  for  every  conceivable  neglect  or  default ;  the  conditions  of  the  Truck  Acts,  1896,  w^re  in 
time  fully,  although  reluctantly  fulfilled,  and  a  mighty  register  with  many  pages  of  entries 
for  every  week  was  produced  for  inspection,  the  manager  was  firmly  convinced  that  by  no  othet 
means  than  rigorous  fining  could  the  women  be  prevented  from  coming  late  to  work  or  def yingf 
all  authority  within  the^  workrooms.  When  next  I  visited  the  laundry  the  management 
had  changed.  I  found  fine  lists  and  register  had  disappeared,  investigation  proved  that  all 
fining  had  been  abolished^  the  new  manager  told  me  he  "did  not  believe  in  fining,"  his 
employes  knew  their  employment  depended  on  punctuality  and  good  behaviour,  and  he  had 
not  to  complain  of  the  want  of  either. 


I  have,  &c., 

Adelaide  M.  Anderson. 
H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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TEXTILE   PARTICULARS. 


REPORT    OF   THE   EXAMINER   OF   PARTIOITLARS. 


Sib, 

I  HAVB  the  honour  of  presenting  the  ninth  Annual  Report  in  connection  with  the^ 
Particulars  Section,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  continues  to  grow  more- 
popular  year  by  year,  not  only  amongst  employees,  but  employers  generally,  bo  much  so 
that  I  have  very  little  of  a  contentious  nature  to  report.         ^ 

We  have  in  England 

in  Wales  and  Monmouth    ••• 
in  Scotland  •  •  •         •  •  •         •  •  • 

in  Ireland    ••• 

Or  a  total  of  •  •  •         •  •  •         •  •  •        •  •  • 

textile  fectories  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  have  also  in  England 

in  Wales  and  Monmouth 

in  Scotland       

in  Ireland         

Or  a  total  of 

textile  workshops  in  which  piece-work  rates  are  partially  or  wholly  paid.  Or  a  gran^ 
total  of  7,310  factories  and  workshops  that  come  under  our  supervision  so  &r  as  the- 
particulars  of  work  is  concerned. 

Of  the  4,987  textile  factories  in  England — 

2,380  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry, 

1,331  „  in  the  worsted  and  woollen  industry, 


•  •  ff 

•  •  • 

4,987 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

211 

•  •• 

•  •• 

750 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

279 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

6,227 

«  •  • 

•  •« 

784 

•  •• 

•  •« 

133 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

125 

•  •  • 

•  t  • 

•  •  • 

41 

•  •  • 

1,083 

62 

2o2 
386 
286 


in  flax  and  jute  industry, 
in  silk  industry, 
in  lace  industry, 
in  hosiery  industry. 


and  the  remaining  290  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

Of  the  784  textile  workshops  in  England— 

473  are  engaged  in  the  hosiery  trade 
54  „  „        silk  „ 

and  the  remaining  257  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
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The  211  textile  fectories  and  133  workshops  in  Wales  and  Monmouth  are  all  engaged 
in  woollen,  except  some  little  cotton  that  may  be  mixed  with  the  wool  chiefly  in  the 
hosiery  department.  I 

Of  the  725  textile  factories  in  Scotland — 

256  are  engaged  in  worsted  and  woollen, 
243  ,,  in  flax,  jute,  hemp,  and  tow, 

92  „  in  cotton, 

56  „  in  hosiery, 

«Dd  the  renaaining  78  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

(>f  the  125  textile  workshops  in  Scotland — 

68  are  engaged  in  hosiery, 
18  „  in  cotton, 

23  „  in  wool, 

:and  the  remaining  16  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

Of  the  279  textile  factories  in  Ireland — 

172  are  engaged  in  flax,  jute,  hemp,  and  tow, 
93  „  in  woollen, 

land  the  remaining  14  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

Of  the  41  textile  workshops  in  Ireland — 

29  are  engaged  in  hosiery, 
^md  the  remaining  12  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

During  the  past  year  4,787  visits  have  been  made  to  textile  factories,  and  some 
1,^19  to  textile  workshops,  out  of  which  we  have  only  had  occasion  to  lay  20  informa- 
tions, against  30  in  1899,  and  47  in  1898  ;  we  secured  a  conviction  in  each  case.  The 
average  penalty  has  considerably  decreased,  it  being  75.  9 '6^/.  in  1900,  compared  with 
125.  6*8rf.  in  1899,  and  IHs.  3'5rf.  in  1898.  This  decrease  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the 
offences  during  the  past  year  were  not  of  so  serious  a  character  as  those  of  the  previous 
years,  being  chiefly  of  omission,  not  of  commission,  and  mostly  arising  from  the  careless-  * 
ness  of  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  fill  in  the  information  and  supply  it  to  the 
workpeople. 

The  original  object  of  the  Particulars  clause  was  to  secure  for  the  workpeople  full 
.  and  correct  particulars,  including  price,  with  their  work  ;  and  this  I  think  it  may  be  said 
to  have  fully  achieved,  especially  so  far  as  the  textile  industries  are  concerned.  Previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  section,  it  was  very  common  in  certain  parts  of  Lancashire  for  36's 
and  even  38  s  twist  to  be  delivered  to  the  winders  and  described  as  32's,  and  paid  for  as 
such ;  hence  the  winders  (females)  in  such  cases  were  performing  from  12^  to  18|  per 
cent,  more  work  than  they  were  paid  for.  This,  to  some  extent,  applied  to  almost  every 
branch  of  the  textile  trade,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  case  of  the  winders, 
except  it  may  be  said  that  the  weavers  in  a  certain  district  of  Yorkshire  were  almost  as 
badly  off.  Now  we  rarely  find  the  particulars  of  the  work  deliberately  omitted  ojf 
.supplied  incorrectly. 

I  have,  &c., 

T.    BiBTWISTLB, 

R.  M.  Examiner  of  Particulars^ 
H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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Summary  of  Prosecutions  in  connection  with  the  Particulars  Section,  IQOO. 


a) 

(^ort  and  Date. 

(2)    - 

Offence. 

(3) 

Casea 
(4) 

Penalty. 
(6) 

Costs. 
(6) 

I.  Fros«entloBS    vader  tlie   VArtlenlmrs 
Seetloni    Textile  Factories  and   Workshops 
(taken  by  the  Examiner  of  Particolars). 

HollingreaTe   lUnofiMtnring   Co.,    Ltd., 
Clifton     Mills,     BunHey.OotUm     Manu- 
factureri,  F, 

J:  H.  Blrtwlfltle  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grane  Boad 
Mills,  Haslingden.  Cotton  Manufaeturen.  F, 

John  Sonthworth  ft  Sons,  Brooks  MiU. 
Clitheroe,  CoUon  Manu/aeturert.  F, 

Nlchol  ft  Crowther.  Ltd..  St.  Helen's  MUl. 

WortUd  Manu/aeturert.  F. 

Thomas  Haworth,  Warth  Mill  Waterfoot, 
Cotton  Manufacturer,  F, 

Wnilam  Crabtpee  ft  Co.,  Woodside  MiUs, 
Haley  Hill,  Halifax  .Wonted  Manufaeturen. 
F. 

John  Brown,  (trading  as  J.  A  A.  Brown),  Old 
Mills.  Yeadon.  Woollen  Manufaeturen,  F, 

James  Arnold,  Park  Green.  Maecleslleld^a/Ac 
Manufaeturer.  F, 

^TSJ5^25,1^"*'^* 

Haslingden   (County), 
ApriTaO.lWO. 

Clitheroe     (Borough), 
May  3. 1900. 

Hnddersfleld       (Bor- 
ough). May  7, 1900. 

Bawtenstall(Borough), 
July  2a.  1900. 

Halifax       (Borough), 
October  26. 1900. 

Otley      (County), 
Noyembep2,190a 

Macclesfield         (Bor- 
ough), November  26. 

Failure   to  supply  sufficient 
or  correct    particulars,    or 
to    supply  them    in   legal 
manner. 

Do.                 do. 
Do.                 do. 
Do.                  do. 

Da                 do. 
Do.                 do. 

Do.                 do. 
Do.                 do. 

Total 

Total,1899     „ 

2 

£  «.  d. 
2   0   0 

010    0 
10   0^ 
0160 

1  10    0 
0   7    6 

.   110    0 
0    3   6 

£  i.d 

1  18   0 

1  7   P 
115   # 

lU  6 

2  6   f 

Costs 

not 

allowed. 

2    2   • 

18    0 

20 

716    0 

12    9    • 

90 

18  17   0 

18  U    9 

Textile  Factories  in  which  Payment  is  made  wholly  or  partly  by  Piece. 


Cotton. 

Wool  and 
Worsted. 

Flax,  Jute. 
Hemp  &  Tow. 

S 
(11) 

1 

02) 

(IS) 

1 

(14) 

1 

1 
(15) 

§ 

c 

I 

OQ 

(16) 

1 

(17) 

3 

(18) 

(19) 

1 

Counties. 
(1) 

o 

P 

a 

a 

(2) 

If 

PS 

f 

OQ 

(3) 

g 

1 

(4) 

1 

a 
(6) 

h 

(6) 

1 

1 

(7) 

t 

1 

(8) 

§^      t 

pT       «• 

or       S 
(9)     (10) 

(20) 

1.  Anglesey 

2.  Bedford.. 
1,  Berkshire 
4.  Brecknock 

6.  Buckingham  .. 

6.  Cambridge      •• 

7.  Cardigan 

,8.  Carmarthen    .. 
9.  Carnarvon 

10.  Chester  .. 

11.  Cornwall 

\2.  Cumberland   .. 

15.  Denbigh.. 

14.  Derby     ..       .. 

16.  Devon    .. 

16.  Dorset    .. 

17.  Durham.. 

18.  Essex     .. 

19.  Flint 

20.  Glamorgan 

21.  Gloucester 

81 
2 
S3 

28 

6 

1 
1 

8 
1 
4 

— 

1 
3 

1 

3 

7 

36 

64 

10 

1 

1 
6 
6 

1 
9 

2 

1 

19 
17 

3 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

8 

1 

70 

8 

1 
12 

8 

1 

149 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

12 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

7 
2 

2 
3 

3 

1 

'  18 

- 

1 

4 

12 

8 

1 
2 
1 
2 

3 

9 

2 
^0 
56 

18 
19t 

3 
17 

• 

261 

IS 

18 

4 
18 

4 
81 
88 

% 
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Textile  Faotorles  In  wUoIi  Payment  Is  made  wholly  or  partly  by  Piece— con^tnwd. 


Cotton. 

Wool  and 
Worsted. 

Flax,  Jute. 
Hemp  A  Tow. 

(11) 

i 
1 

§              Elastic  Web. 
g           Cocoanut  Fibre. 

1 

(16) 

1 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

Counties. 
(1) 

§ 
1 

(2) 

h 

r 

(3) 

1 

1 

(4) 

1 

•a 

QQ 

(6) 

f 

00 

(6) 

i 
1 

(7) 

1 

a 
(8) 

if 
r 

(C 

(9) 

f 
1 

(10) 

(12) 

(13) 

(20) 

28.  Hertford 
21  Hereford 
25.  Hnntingdon     .. 
28.  Kent       ..       .. 

27.  Lancaster 

28.  Leicester 

29.  Lincohi  .. 

80.  London  .. 

81.  Merioneth 

82.  Middlesex      ... 

88.  Monmouth 

61  Montgomery   .. 

85.  Norfolk.. 

86.  Northampton .. 

87.  Northumber- 

land, 
sa  Nottingham    .. 

89.  Oxford  .. 
40.  Pembroke 
4L  lUdnor  .. 
42.  Rutland.. 
48b  Shropshire 

46.  Stafford  ..       .. 

46.  Suffolk   .. 

47.  Surrey    .. 

48.  Sussex    .. 

49.  Warwick 

5a  Westmorland  .. 
6L  Wiltshire 
62.  Worcerter 
61York,E.Biding^ 
61     „      N.    „ 
65.     „      W.     .    ) 

631 
3 

17 
166 

324 

1 

11 

946 

1 

2 
123 

6 
12 

8 

1 

1 
2 

8 

259 

61 

12 

6 

20 

1 

1 

9 
18 
2 

12 

3 
17 

675 

16 
4 

2 

1 

1 
4 
6 

298 

— 

1 
14 

5 

6 

1 

2 

1 
16 

2 

18 
2 

3 

5 

4 

6 
47 
13 

20 
3 

84 

230 

4 

1 

6 
173 

1 
1 
3 

80 
1 
2 

1 
14 

1 

4 
7 

3 

1 

7 
8 

2 

1 

34 
2 

2 
9 

6 

4 

1 

4 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
28 

12 

40 

4 
1 

14 

8 

5 

1 

8 

1 
1 
8 

S 

SIO 

1 

IS 
8S 

7 
91 
IS 

1 

S 

831 

11 

18 

S 

4 
88 
68 

81 

0 

88 

10 
88 
88 

1487 

BRGLAin)  A  WALB8 

025 

872 

W88 

296 

• 

899 

835 

20 

24 

18 

252 

886 

204 

86 

22 

69 

16 

40 

112 

6^88 

66.  Aberdeen 

67.  ArgyU    ..       .. 
68^yr        ..       .. 
60.  Banff 

6a  Berwick 
OLBute       ..       .. 

62.  Oaithness 

63.  Clackmannan . . 
^.  Dumbarton 

66.  Dumfries 

66.  Edinburgh 

07.  Elgin      ..       .. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

~    1 

1 

U 

4 
1 

3 
6 

1 

8 
1 
2 

17 
7 

21 
7 
8 
2 
2 
6 

7 
3 
5 

2 
2 

9 
1 
8 

1 

5 

2 
1 

1 

- 

22 

4 
16 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

6 



8 

2 
2 
6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

88 

8 

86 

7 

4 

8 

8 

88 

8 

14 

18 

8 
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FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS:    ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1900. 


Textile  Factories  In  whicli  Payment  Is  made  wholly  or  partly  by  'Pieoe'-continuffd. 


DoUon. 

Wool  and 
Wowted. 

Flax.  Jute, 
Hemp  A  Tow. 

i 

(11) 

1 

^12) 

i 

(14) 

1 

(15) 

1 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

Counties. 
(1) 

g 

.s 
S 
I 

(2) 

H 

¥ 

(3) 

1 

1 

(4) 

s 

1 

a 

£ 

(6) 

I* 

(6) 

§ 
1 

I 

13 

2 

4 
6 

10 
9 

2 

1 

JiL 

24 
43 

5 

8 
2 

'4i 

n 

(9)  ;  ao) 

(13) 

1    '     '^ 

It     2 

s 

1 
1 

(19)  1    (20). 

88.  Fife 

89.  Forfar    ..       ., 

70.  Haddington     .. 

71.  Inyemess 

72.  Kincardine 

73.  Kinross  .. 

74.  Kirkcudbright 

75.  Lanark  .. 

76.  Linlithgow      .. 

77.  Nairn     .. 

78.  Orkney        and 

Shetland. 

79.  Peebles  .. 

80.  Perth      .. 

81.  Benfrew.. 

83.  Boss  and  Crom- 
arty. 
83.  Bozburgh 

81  Selkirk  ..       .. 

85.  Stirling  ..       .. 

86.  Sutherland     .. 

87.  Wigtown         .. 

4 

1 
9 

1 

1 

1 
45 

9 

1 

2 

1 
2 

3 

10 

1 

1 
5 

4 

5 

1 

7 
9 

1 
4 
11 
15 

4 

2 

30 

3 

4 

50 
67 

1 
1 

6 
2 

9 

1 

3 

4 
10 

2 

14 

4 
1 

_ 

- 

8 

1 

5 

6 
2 

3 
2 

13 

7 

1 

181 

7 

1        1* 

8 

1     » 

118 

1ft 

St 

46 

ff 

8S 

Z9 

9 

S 

S 

BOOTLAND     .« 

17 

8 

72 

42 

149 

65 

86 

40 

117 

10 

26 

56 

- 

"" 

- 

4 

24 

40 

750 

88.  Antrim  .. 
88.  Armagh 
9X  Carlow  ..       .. 
9L  Cavon    .. 
•2.  Clare      ..       .. 
83.  Cork       ..       .. 
94.  Donegal.. 
9&  Down    .. 
98.  DubUn    .. 

97.  Fermanagh 

961  Galway  ..       .. 

98.  Kerry     ..       .. 

100.  Kildare  ..       .. 

101.  Kilkenny 

102.  King's  County.. 

103.  Leitrim  ..       .. 
101.  LImeriok 

103.  Londonderry  .. 
10'.  Longford 
W.Loulh     ..       .. 
lOaMayo     ..       .. 

109.  Meath    ..       .. 

110.  Monagfaan 
lit  Queen*s  County 

1 

i 

- 

1 

1 
1 

1 

8 

S 

1 

6 

19 

1 

a 

1 

6 
7 
1 
8 

8 

1 

S 

3 

1 
2 
1 

2 

1 

80 
3 

13 

11 

1 

1 
1 

2 

43 
26 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 
8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

9S 
M 

a 
1 

9" 

ft 

11 

1 

ft- 
1. 

ft- 

S: 

S 
S 
1 
ft- 
4 
^• 
ft. 
ft 
1 
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Textile  Factories  In  whloh  Payment  Is  made  wholly 

or] 

partly  by  Piece 

\ — continwd. 

Cotton. 

Wool  and 
Wor»toJ. 

Flaz.Jate. 
Hemp  <k  Tow. 

(U) 

(12) 

(13) 

1 

(14) 

(r.) 

1 

06) 

(17) 

(i^) 

1 
(19) 

Counties 

t 

a 

(2) 

1.- 

OQ 

(3) 

§ 

I 

(4) 

t 
1 

a 
& 

(5) 

If 

f 

(6) 

t 

a 

1 

(7) 

§ 

a 
(8) 

It 
Is 

f 

QQ 

(9) 

f 

1 

(10) 

(W> 

113.  SUgo      ..       .. 

114.  Tipperary 
lis.  Tyrone  .. 

116.  Waterford       .. 

117.  West  Meath    .. 
U&  Wexford 

U9.  Wicklow 

1 

— 

- 

10 

; 

6 

1 

12 

- 

1 

"" 

- 

] 

— 

1 

li 

19 
5 

s 

4 

IBILAND       .. 

a 

- 

1 

2 

88 

s 

62 

19      101 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

112 

40 
5 

270 

ENGiAND  A  Wales 

fiOOTLAND     .• 
IRELAND       •• 

925 
17 
2 

872 
S 

1.C83 

72 

1 

296 
42 
2 

899 
149 
88 

835 
65 
8 

20 
88 
52 

24 
40 
19 

18 
117 
101 

232 
10 

386 
25 

294 
66 

6 

35 

22 

69 

16 
4 

■   40 
24 

6.10S 
7M 

279 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

941 

375 

1.156 

340 

1.136 

403 

158 

83      233 

262 

411 

336 

33 

22 

68 

20 

64 

157 

6327 

Textile  Worksliops  in  wliicli  Payment  is  made  wholly  or 

partly  by  Piece. 

Counties. 

» 

1 

1 

1 

f 

i 

^ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

.2 

1 

■i 

Total 

0) 

(2) 

(«) 

w 

i^) 

w 

(7) 

(8) 

(9^ 

(10) 

l.r") 

.02>. 

(IS) 

(H) 

1.  Anglesey  ,^        

2 

_ 

— 

1 

-^ 

_ 

.»    . 

... 

.» 

_ 

... 

3 

2.  Bedford     ...        

1 

— 

— 

—  , 

— 

—   , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8.  Berkshire  .^        

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4.  Brecknock           

— 

— 

— 

2 

—    ' 

—    ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

6.  Baoklnjcham       

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

—    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.  Cambridge           

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

7.  Cardigan  ...        

2 

— 

— 

12 

— 

—     ■ 

—    ■ 

—  i 

— 

— 

— 

1 

15 

8.  Carmarthen         

3 

— 

— 

36 

— 

—     ■ 

—  ; 

—  ' 

— 

— 

— 

1 

40 

9.  Carnarvon           

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

—  . 

—  ■ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

10.  Chester     ..•        

12 

3 

— 

—  . 

— 

7  . 

— 

—  . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

23 

11.  Cornwall  ... 

— 

— 

— 

—  ■ 

— 

—  ■■ 

—  ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12.  Camberlond 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

13.  Denbigh    .^        

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

14.  Devon       ...        

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4 

1.5.  Derby        

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

17 

16.  Dorset       

— 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1 

1 
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WACttMOS  AMD  WOtOBBUOnz   AXOKUAL 


1900. 


Textile  WoitailiopB  is  wliicli  Payment  ia  made  wholly  or  partly  liy  Tieoe—contirated. 


m 


9 


I 

(5) 


s 

§ 
1 


S 


(4)    !    (S)    ■    (6) 


Total 


03)      04) 


17.  Dutea    .^        ^ 

18.  bMS        .^        *^ 

19.  Flint         .^        ^ 

20.  Olmmoffia  .~ 

21.  Gloucwter 
23.  Hampfhire 

23.  DjenionL  ...        ••• 

24.  Hertlbid  .••        ••• 

26.  Hootingdoii 

28.  Kent         .••        ••• 

27.  Lttneaster 

28.  Leioefter  ••.        ••• 

29.  Lincoln     

80.  Iiondon     .••        ••. 
31.  Merioneth 

$2.  MiddleMZ 

33.  Monmonth 

34.  Mont|^oniefj       ••• 

35.  Norfolk     •••        ••• 

36.  Northampton 

37.  Northomberhuiid... 

38.  Nottingham        •*• 

39.  Oxford 

40.  Pembroke 

41.  Radnor     ... 

42.  Batland    ...        ••• 

43.  Shropshire  ••• 
44«  Somerset  •••        ••• 

46.  Stafford    •••        ••• 

46.  Surrey       ...        ... 

47.  Suffolk      

48.  Sorsez       

49.  Warwiok 

50.  Westmorland 

61.  Wiltshire 

62.  Worcester 

63.  York,  E.  Elding  ... 

64.  .,      N.      „ 
56.       ..      W.      „ 

Rnpuitid  and  Wales 


1 

22 

1 


3 

102 

126 

6 


3 

1 
11 
67 

1 


13 


507 


12 


1         —    ,    — 


—    .    —    ,       2 


—    t       1 

I 

10 


14 


43 


—  1 


—  2 


5G 


H-J 


16 


18 


1    t 


r>i 


23 


1      !     — 


a  2 


19 


17 

2 


81 


153 


1 

6S 
2 
1 
1 

4 

5 
138 
129 

7 


11 

1 

11 

67 

5 

9 


10 
5 

16 
2 

44 


25 
2 
5 
9 

193 


917 
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Textile  Worksliops  in  which  Payment  is  made  wholly  op  partly  by  'Pleoe^continued. 


Ck>nntieB.                  ; 

J 

, 

i 

1 

•2. 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

} 

OQ 

Total. 

0) 

(2) 

(S) 

(♦) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(18) 

(14) 

56.  Abezdeen 

7 



— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

57.  Argryll       

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68.  Ayr 

12 

1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

14 

59.  Banff         

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

60.  Berwick 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

—    . 

«1.  Bate          

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

62.  Caithness 

— 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  * 

- 

— 

— 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

64.  ]>ambarton          

2 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

66.  Dumfries 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

66.  Edinburgh           

2 

— 

"" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

67.  Elgin         

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68.  Fife           

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

69.  Forfar       

1 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

71.  Inverness 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

72.  Kincardine          

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S 

73.  Kinroes     

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

74.  Kirkcudbright     

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

8 

— 

1 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

36 

76.  LinUthgow          

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

77.  Nairn        

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

78.  Orkney  and  Shetland    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-• 

— 

— 

— 

79.  Peebles     

1 

— 

— 

— 

■^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

SO.  Perth        

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

— 

— 

— 

81.  Renfrew 

5 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

62.  Roes  and  Cromarty 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

63.  Roxburgh 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

84.  Selkirk      

1 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

65.  Stirling     

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

86.  Sutherland          

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87.  Wigtown 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

Scotland 

68 

18 

— 

23 

9 

8 

— 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

4 

125 

68.  Antrim      

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

17 

89.  Armagh 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

5 

90.  Oarlow      

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

n.  Cavan        

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

92.  Clate         

— 

— 

— 

— 

•-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

93.  Cork         

— 

"" 

1 

— 

— 

■" 

^    1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 
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VACTOBIBS  AND  WORKSHOPS:    ANNUAL  BEPOBT  FOB  1900. 


Tq3^6,  WorkBho|>84«  wjiljolx  Payment  is  made  wholly 

or  partly 

^y>?^^pp 

^continued. 

GouBtiaB. 
(1) 

H 
(2) 

(3) 

1 

(*) 

i 

(5) 

1 

i- 

(6) 

OQ 

(7) 

1 

(8) 

•3 

H 
(9) 

1 

(10) 

(11) 

i  1  1 

(12)  1  (13) 

TotaL 

(H) 

94.  Donegal 

95.  Down        ,. 

96.  Duilin      ... 

97.  Fermanagh          

98.  Galway     

99.  Kerry        

.100.  Kildare     

101.  Kilkenny 

102.  King*8  County     ..; 

103.  Leitrim     

104.  Limerick 

105.  Londonderry        

106.  Longford 

102.  Louth        

108.  Mayo         

109.  Meath       

110.  Monaghan 

111.  Queen's  Go 

112.  Roscommon         

113.  Sligo          

114.  Tipperary 

115.  Tyrone      

11  fi.  xVaterford...        

117.  West  Meath         

118.  Wexford 

119.  Wicklow 

S 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

^^ 

1 
1 

— 

— 

— 

— f 
— 

— 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 
2 

S 

1 

1 
2 

Ireland 

29 

607 
68 
29 

*    — 

1 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-i  ' 

41 

England  and  Wales     

Scotland 

Ireland 

14 

18 

56 

1 

82 

23 

2 

3 
9 

54 
3 

1 

3 

32 

5 

6 

2 

158 

* 

8 

166 

917 

125 

41 

United  Kingdom         

604 

82 

67 

107 

12 

68 

3 

82 

6 

6 

2 

1088 
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COTTON  CLOTH  FACTORIES  ACTS. 


J  15 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  UNDER  THE  COTTON 

CLOTH  FACTORIES  ACTS. 


Sib,  Manchester,  March,  1901* 

The  work  of  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Branch  deals  not  merely  with  the 
administration  of  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Acts  (as  extended  by  Section  31  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895),  but  includes  a  share  in  the  administration  as  regards 
humidified  &ctories,  of  the  Special  Rules  for  Flax  and  Linen  Factories.  The  number  of 
fcctories  or  rooms  with  which  this  Branch  is  concerned,  is  shown  in,  the  following  table : — 


TABLE  A. 

Distribution  according  to  County  and  Process  of  Rooms  from  which  Humidity 
t*      . .  >    ..  Betorns  were  received  at  the  end  of  1000. 


• 

: 

vmmD 

VO» 

CottOB. 

1 

(6) 

.(6) 

Silk. 

1 
1 

(9) 

i 

(10) 

Flax 
Sptaniiur. 

1 

OOUNTlf. 

1 

(8) 

s 

(8) 

(4) 

s 

(7) 

(8) 

(1> 

<12> 

TOTAL. 

1 

Chester 

35 

40 

.^ 

7 

«M 

1 

;  -^^ 

88 

(htmberland 

1 

1 

— 

— 

-•— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— .. 

4 

— 

« 

Aerby 

8 

— 

4 

8 

— 

— 

— 

■  — 

— 

— 

'  — 

20 

Durham        

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

Chleaoeeter    

6 

— 

— 

1 

'   — 

— 

—  . 

-. 

— 

^.. 

— 

7 

Lancaster     

729 

156 

11 

— 

1 

— 

— 

—  ■ 

'— 

•'— 

6 

— 

901^ 

Hottingham 

— 

— 

8 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

""" 

— 

— 

18 

Stafbrd        •• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Warwick      

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S 

York,  West  Riding 

41 

28 

2 

7 

84 

8 

— 

2 

— 

— , 

1 

— 

166 

Ayr      ..•      ••.      

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

S 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

— . 

— 

— . 

8 

Forfar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— ,, 

1 

— 

2 

Kincardine    

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Benfrew       

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

"^ 

— 

— 

r- 

2 

— 

8 

Antrim         • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

101 

43 

144 

Armagh        

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•     14 

22 

86 

Oork     

— 

~ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

8 

Down •      

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

14 

41 

Dnblln 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

«- 

1 

1 

Londondarry  •••      •« 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"~"    { 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

4 

4 

Loath    -    •  ...      ...      ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

8 

Tyrone .%•• 

— 

— 

— 

.  — 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

7 

4 

U 
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Table  A — continued. 


NoiE.-  Id  the  above  table  **  Spinning"  includes  carding  and  other  prooeises  preparatory  to  ipinnlng. 

The  figures  above  do  not  vary  much  from  those  of  last  year,  the  principal  change 
being  a  reduction  of  16  Cotton  Cloth  Factories. 


(1.)  COTTON  CLOTH  FACTORIES  ACTS. 

The  administration  of  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Acts  underwent  a  change  during 
1900.  The  number  of  Inspectors  specially  appointed  to  deal  with  matters  arising  under 
these  Acts  having  been  reduced  from  three  to  one,  H.M.  Inspectors  in  charge  of  districts 
were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  passing  of  the  original  Act  of  1889,  called  upon  to  assist 
in  the  enforcement  of  that  enactment.  Owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  large  measure  to  this 
change  of  system  and  to  the  pressure  of  work  upon  the  District  Inspectors,  the 
administration  of  the  law  has  not  been  quite  so  thorough  as  may  be  hoped  for  in  future 
years. 

My  own  time  was  again  largely  taken  up  in  enforcing  the  Regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  1897. 

Ventilation  of  Humidified  Weaving  Sheds.— In  dealing  with  the  work 

of  the  year,  the  first  place  may  fairly  be  assigned  to  the  ventilation  of  weaving  sheds, 
partly  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  partly  owing  to  the  fiict  that  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Regulation  on  the  subject,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  tactory 
legislation,  aimed  at  a  scientific  standard  of  ventilation  based  on  the  actual  purity  of  the 
itmosphere  breathed  by  the  workers.  This  was  to  be  determined  by  ascertaining  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  (CO2)  present  in  the  air  of  the  shed.  The  working  of  such  an 
important  piece  of  legislation  as  this  will  probably  not  be  without  interest  even  outside  the 
particular  trade  affected. 

The  Regulation  (which  was  made  after  an  exhaustive  enquiry  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  (Chairman),  the  late  Sir  William  Roberts,  and  Dr. 
Ransome),  applies  to  all  artificially  moistened  cotton  weaving  sheds,  and  reads  as 
follows  : — 

**  The  arrangements  for  ventilation  shall  be  such  that  during  working  hoars  in  no  part  of  the 
cotton  cloth  factor}"  shall  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  (carbon  di-oxide)  in  the  air  be  greater 
than  nine  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  to  every  ten  thousand  volumes  of  air." 

As  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's  committee  pointed  out,  the  particular  standard  of  nine 
volumes  of  CO2  per  10,000  volumes  of  air  is  one  which  many  authorities  would  regard  as 
too  lax  from  a  health  point  of  view,  but,  as  they  anticipated,  it  has  certainly  led  to  a  very 
great  improvement  in  tlie  atmosphere  of  many  weaving  sheds.     In  previous  reports  I 
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have  given  tables  to  show  the  extent  of  this  improvement  in  cases  where  tests  were  made 
before  and  after  the  Regulation  was  complied  with.  The  following  table  gives  similar 
information  based  upon  tests  made  of  35  weaving  sheds  in  1000,  and,  as  before,  the  last 
two  columns  (which  are  the  proper  bases  of  comparison)  are  prepared  by  deducting  from 
the  actual  proportion  of  CO2,  four  volumes  per  10,000,  as  being  the  approximate  amount 
commonly  present  in  the  outside  air  of  manu&cturing  towns.  The  figures  in  these  last 
tuvo  columns,  therefore,  give  a  tolerably  accurate  indication  of  the  respiratory  impurity 
present  in  the  air. 


TABLE  B. 

Ooxnparison  of  Air  in  Cotton  Weaving  Sheds  before  and  after  Improvement  in 

Ventilating  Arrangements. 


No.  of 
Comparison. 

No.of  Yolumee  of  Carbonic  Acid  (COO 
per  10,000  Yolumes  of  Air. 

Approximate  number  of 

Volumes  of  COt  per  10,000  due  to 

Respiration. 

Before  Improvement  |  After  Improvement 
in  Ventilating'       \       in  Ventilating 
Arrangements.      i       Arrangements. 

Before  Improvement 
in  Ventilating 
Arrangements. 

After  Improvement 
in  Ventilating 
Arrangements. 

1 

16-7» 

7-8 

12-7 

3-8 

2 

12-0» 

8-2 

8-0 

4-2 

3 

111* 

9-2» 

7-1 

5-2 

4 

10-1  • 

9-0 

6-1 

5-0 

5 

15-0* 

9-1 

11-0 

51 

6 

10-6 

9-3 

6-6 

5-3 

7 

15-8 

6-0 

11-8 

2-0 

8 

10-1 

6-2 

6-1 

2-2 

9 

11-7 

7-2 

7-7 

3-2 

10 

9-7» 

7-3 

5-7 

3-3 

11 

15-7 

7-5 

.     11-7 

3-5 

12 

10-7* 

lf> 

6-7 

3-5 

13 

18-6 

6-6 

14-6 

2-6 

14 

ll-0» 

6-8 

7-0 

2-8 

15 

14-4» 

8-0 

10-4 

4-0 

16 

15-4 

100» 

11-4 

6-0 

17 

11-9 

7-5 

7-9 

3-5 

18 

13-1 

8-G 

91 

4-6 

19 

12-5 

7-4 

8-5 

3-4 

20 

11-2 

8-4 

7-2 

4-4 

21 

14-7 

8-2 

10-7 

4-2 

22 

11-7 

7-3 

7-7 

3-3 

23 

>              9-7 

7-2 

5-7 

3-2 

8502 
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TABLE   B — continued. 


No.  of 
Gomparison. 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

Areiage 


Xa  of  Volnmw  of  Carbonic  Add  (CO^ 
per  10,000  Volnmes  of  Air. 


Stfort  ImproToment 
in  Ventilstini; 
ArrangemenfeB. 


15-6» 

15-0* 

11-2 

15-2 

10-4 

15-1 

13-1 

11-5 

17-8 

11-8 

11-1 

12-9 


After  ImproTemont 
in  Ventilating 
Anangemente. 


13-0 


7-9 
6-7 
7-8 
8-1 
7-1 
7*2 
9-4 
8-0 
8-9 
8-5 
6-5 
9-0 


Approximate  number  of 

Volnmw  of  CO,  per  10,000  dne  to 

Bespiration. 


B^mre  Improvement 
in  Ventilating 
Arrangements. 


7-9 


11-6 

11-0 
7-2 

11-2 
6-4 

11-1 
9-1 
7-5 

13-8 
7-8 
7-1 
8-9 


After  ImprarmncMi 

in  Ventilating 
Anmngementa. 


9-0 


3-9 
2-7 
3-8 
41 
31 
3-2 
54 
4-0 
4-9 
4-5 
2-5 
5-0 


3-9 


*  Average  of  2  tests 

These  results  (which  affected  in  the  aggregate  more  than  6,000  workers)  show  that 
a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  atmosphere  had  been  made  by  the 
more  powerful  systems  of  ventilation  adopted.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
reduction  in  the  respiratory  impurity  was  upwards  of  50  per.  cent.,  and  that  in  several 
instances  this  impurity  was  brought  down  to  less  than  one-third  of  that  previously 
existing. 

In  other  cases  (not  included  in  the  above  Table)  considerable  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  same  direction,  but  as  official  tests  had  not  been  previously  made 
in  these  cases,  I  am  unable  to  give  an  indication  of  the  precise  advance  made.  As 
an  instance  of  this  sort,  I  may  refer  to  the  action  of  an  eminent  firm  of  cotton 
manufccturers  who,  in  other  directions,  have  done  much  for  their  operatives.  Being 
desirous  of  giving  their  workers  a  purer  atmosphere,  this  firm  installed  a  powerful  system 
of  ventilation  in  one  of  their  weaving  sheds  ;  and,  owing  to  its  success  there,  extended  the 
system  to  another  and  larger  shed,  in  which  over  700  weavers  were  employed.  The 
efficiency  of  the  system  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  five  samples  of  air  taken  from 
differeut  parts  of  the  shed,  the  carbonic  acid  ranged  from  5*6  to  6*7  volumes  only  per 
10,000  volumes  of  air — ^proportions  which  indicate  a  very  much  higher  standard  of  purity 
than  that  required  by  the  law. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  such  a  result  as  this,  more  particularly  as  it  was 
attained  on  the  initiative  of  the  employers  and  without  any  stimulus  on  the  part  of  the 
inspector.  I  regret  that  instances  of  this  sort  have  not  very  frequently  come  to  my 
knowledge ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  legal 
minimum  of  ventilation.    However,  opposition  to  the  sanitary  improvements  required  by  the 
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law  is,  I  think,  becoming  more  and  more  discredited  by  the  leading  employers. 
Experience  shows  that  improved  health  conditions  almost  invariably  lead  to  better  work, 
and,  looking  at  the  matter  purely  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  justification  can 
generally  be  found  for  expenditure  which  leads  to  greater  vigour  on  the  part  of  the 
workers. 

The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  previously  existing  in  some  of  the  sheds  referred  to 
in  Table  B  was,  T  think,  appalling,  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  of  their  time 
weavers  spend  in  their  workplaces.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  the  physique 
of  cotton  operatives  does  not  reach  a  very  high  standard.  The  conditions  under  which 
many  of  them  have  been  employed  have  certainly  not  been  of  such  a  character  as  would 
fevour  a  high  standard  of  physical  development.  The  labours  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's 
Committee  have,  however,  already  been  fruitful  in  bringing  about  a  great  advance  in  the 
working  conditions  of  some  thousands  of  weavers,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
if  the  improvements  recommended  by  the  Committee  were  generally  attained  in 
textile  factories  of  all  classes,  the  standard  of  health  of  the  workers  would  be 
considerably  raised. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  records  of  sickness  are  not  commonly  kept  in  mills  ;  if  they 
had  been,  comparisons  might  have  been  made  to  show  the  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
workers  of  improvements  in  ventilation.  Judging,  however,  from  the  observation  of 
managers  and  others,  there  has  already  been  a  marked  reduction  in  sickness  in  many  of 
the  sheds  in  which  improved  ventilating  arrangements  have  been  installed  ;  and  it  is 
feir  to  assume  that  the  full  effects  of  fresher  air  have  not  yet  had  time  to  show 
themselves. 

VentilatLon  in  Spinning  Rooms,  &C.— The  Regulation  limiting  the  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  enforced  only  in  artificially  moistened  sheds  or  rooms 
in  which  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  is  carried  on. 

In  this  connection  the  following  tables  may  be  interesting,  showing  as  they  do,  the 
results  of  determinations  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  air  taken  during  1900  from  various  classes 
of  rooms  other  than  cotton  weaving  sheds  :  — 


TABLE   0. 
Carbonic  Acid  in  Cotton  Spinning  Mills. 


No, 

Process. 

Space  per  head  in 
cubic  feet. 

Temperatore  in 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

No.  of  volumes 

of  CO,  per  10,000 

Tola,  of  air. 

Bemarki. 

1 

SpioQiQg 

9,500 

79 

9-4 

2 

n 

9,000 

85 

24-2 

3 

t* 

8,500 

86 

33-5 

4 
5 

> 

9,500 
11,000 

87 
91 

17-7 
22-9 

No  mechanical 

>      means     of 

Tentilation. 

6 

» 

10,000 

92 

23-9 

7 

» 

10,000 

92 

28-1 

8 

» 

10,000 

85 

32-2 

- 

9 

Carding 

.  4,000 

80 

10-2 

8:02 


0  2 
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TABLE   D. 
Oarbonio  Aoid  in  Wool  or  Worsted  Mills. 


Ko. 

Prooeas. 

▲pprozimste 

■paoe  per  head 

in  onbio  feet. 

No.  of  YolmnM 

of  CO,  per  10,000 

Tols.  of  air. 

Bemarks. 

1 

Drawing 

5,700 

61 

2 
3 

4 

Spinning 

5,700 

11,000 

5,500 

8-0 
6-5 
9-6 

Ventilated  by  a  mechanical  system, 
of  ventilation.    The  amonnt  of 
air  introdnced  by  this,  however, 
appeared  to  be  small. 

5 

»» 

3,300 

12-0» 

• 

€ 

»» 

? 

5-4 

Some  windows  open. 

7 

Spinning  &  Drawing 

? 

7-0 

Door  open. 

8 

Drawing 

2,500 

6-8 

9 

Spinning 

1,800 

5-8 

One  &n  running  and  some  windows 

10 

» 

2,000 

5-6 

open. 
Some  windows  open. 

11 

» 

2,000 

6-7 

12 

Twisting 

1,500 

5-7 

Some  windows  open. 

13 

Warping 

1.500 

7-3 

14 

Drawing 

9,000 

6-3 

.  Space  not  fally  occnpied. 

*  Gas  was  bnming  when  this  sample  was  taken. 

The  extremely  high  proportions  of  CO2  in  some  of  the  cotton  spinning  rooms  call  for 
comment.  The  mills  from  which  the  samples  were  taken  are  in  Bolton,  and  are  certainly 
not  (from  a  structural  point  of  view)  bad  specimens — ^a  fact  which  is  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  space  per  head.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  with  so  much  space  per  person  the 
carbonic  acid  could  reach  such  proportions  from  respiratory  impurity  alone,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  arose  largely  from  gas  consumption.  But,  seeing  that  the  samples  were 
not  taken  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  no  gas  appeared  to  have  been  burnt  in 
the  rooms  since  breakfast  time,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms  must  have 
been  extremely  feeble. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  is  being  spent  to  cure  disease  by  means  of  fresh  air,  attention 
might  profitably  be  paid  to  its  prevention  by  the  same  means,  and  there  is  obviously  a  very 
wide  field  for  action  in  this  direction.  Most  intelligent  observers  will,  I  think,  be  convinced 
that  there  is  a  great  wastfe  of  human  life  and  energy  owing  to  the  defective  supply  of  fresh 
air  to  indoor  workers.  The  figures  I  have  given  in  Table  B  afford  evidence  that  recent 
legislation  has  brought  about  very  great  improvements  in  this  direction  in  humidified  cotton 
cloth  &ct6rie8,  and  there  is  probably  room  for  equal  or  even  greater  improvements  in  a 
large  number  of  other  cases.  Bad  as  the  atmosphere  used  to  be  in  some  of  the  places  dealt 
wiUi  in  Table  B  it  is  probable  that  in  many  of  the  non-humidified  weaving  sheds  of 
Lancashire  it  is  even  worse  ;  for  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  sheds  referred  to  in  the  table 
there  were  (thanks  to  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  1889),  some  mechanical  means  of 
ventilation, ,  whereas  in  the  so-called  ^'  dry  *'  sheds  such  means  are  frequently  absent 
altogether. 

Purity  Od^  Steam.— The  Secretary  of  State's  Regulations  stipulate  that  steam 
used  for  moistening  the  atmosphere  of  weaving  sheds  should  be  raised  from  pure  water. 
People  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  ^^  steaming ''  may,  perhaps,  have  some  difficulty  in 
believing  that  th^re  was  any  necessity  for  aoch  a  stipubttioq ;  but,  unfortunately,  steam 
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used  for  this  purpose  was  frequently  raised  from  water  which,  was  extremely  impure — 
occasionally  even  containing  sewage  and  the  decaying  remains  of  animals.  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe's  Committee  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  reform  in  this  respect,  which 
generally  seems  to  have  escaped  attention. 

Last  year,  in  a  considerable  number  of  mills,  steps  were  taken  to  j)ro\dde  pure  steam 
for  moistening  purposes,  and  I  hope  that,  before  long,  cotton  manu&cturers  will  be  free 
from  the  reproach  that  they  vitiate  with  impure  steam  the  atmosphere  breathed  by  their 
workpeople.  One  very  unpleasant  feature  of  the  "  steaming  "  question  will  then  have 
been  removed. 

Temperature. — As  fer  as  I  could  judge,  greater  attention  was  paid  by  employers 
last  year  than  in  previous  years  to  the  requirement  that  the  outside  of  the  roofs  of 
weaving  sheds  should  be  kept  whitewashed  in  summer — with  the  view,  of  course,  of 
reflecting  heat  rays. 

I  referred  last  year  to  the  regulation  limiting  the  sizes  of  steam  pipes  used  when  the 
temperature  of  a  fectory  is  over  70°  Fahr.  In  the  particular  case  referred  to  then,  [ 
understand  that  the  required  improvement  has  been  made,  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
decision  of  the  Blackburn  bench  of  magistrates.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  there  are 
still  a  few  sheds  in  which  there  is  need  for  action. 

Gas  Lighting  in  Weaving  Sheds.— In  my  Annual  Report  for  1899,  I 
wrote : — 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  substitnting  electric 
lighting  for  gas  in  the  mills  of  my  district.  In  all  cases  such  a  substitution  is  (from  a  health 
point  of  view)  highly  desirable,  but  in  the  case  of  towns  in  which  carburetted  water  gas  is 
used,  it  is  of  special  importance  in  mills.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  mills  to  turn  on  the  gas 
from  a  main  tap  controlling  a  large  number  of  jets,  and  not  at  each  jet.  The  consequence  is 
that  a  very  distinct  interval  elapses  between  the  time  of  turning  on  the  gas  and  the  time  of 
lighting  some  of  the  jets,  and  during  this  interval,  the  gas  is,  of  course,  escaping  unconsumed. 
Where  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  poisonous  carbon  monoxide  present  in  the  gas 
(as  is,  of  course,  the  case  in  towns  using  carburetted  water  gas),  the  escape  constitutes  a  danger 
to  health,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  be  a  question  whether  steps  should  not  be  taken  to  remove 
the  danger. 

That  the  danger  of  poisoning  referred  to  was  not  imaginary,  is  shown  by  the 
following  extracts  from  newspapers  reporting  two  distinct  cases  in  one  town,  within  three 
days  of  each  other,  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  my  report. 

The  "Northern  Daily  Telegraph"  of  the  23rd  October,  1900,  reported  one  case  as 
follows : — 

A  singular  incident  occurred  yesterday  at  Messrs.  '        -,  Blackburn.    ,  engine-tenter,  at 

a  quarter  to  six  turned  on  the  gas  at  the  meter  which  supplies  the  whole  of  the  mill,  and  when  an 

overlooker  named entered  soon  afterwards  he  noticed  that  there  was  an  escape  of  gas. 

He  turned  off  a  stop-tap  inside  the  weaving-shed,  but  turned  it  on  directly  afterv^^ards  in  order 
that  the  shed  could  be  lighted.  Work  was  commenced  at  six  o^clock,  and  went  on  as  usual 
until  seven  o'clock,  when  u  number  of  the  weavers  complained  of  being  sick.  The  lis^hts  were 
extinguished,  and  several  of  the  operatives  fainting,  they  were  carried  out  into  the  mill  yard, 
and  afterwards  assisted  home  or  taken  to  a  neighbouring  hotel.  The  engine  was  stopped  for  a 
time,  but  when  it  was  thought  that  the  workpeople  had  recovered,  the  looms  were  again  set  in 
motion.    Ten  minutes  later,  however,  another  stoppage  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that 

more  operatives  were  seized  with  illness  and  faintness.    A  weaver  named  »-  was  carried 

home  ancocsciouB,  and  remained  in  that  condition  for   over    an  hour,  being  attended  by 

Dr. .    also  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  gas  escape,  and  was  taken 

to    the    surgery    of    Dr. .      Work    was    not    resumed    until    after    the    dinner-hour, 

when  most  of  the  workpeople  had  recovered.     To-day  all  were    at    work   except y 

who,  it  is  expected,  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  mill  to-morrow.  The  whole  of  the  weavers 
in  the  shed  were  more  or  less  affected,  but  only  some  half-Aozen  were  overpowered  by  the 
gas  fumes. 

The  "  Blackburn  Times  "  of  the  20th  October,  1900,  reported  a  case  at  another  mill 
ae  follows :  — 

Yesterday  morning  the  weavers  employed  by  Messrs.  ■,  Furthergate,  had  a  most 

unpleasant  experience  through  an  escape  of  gas  into  the  shed.  Several  of  the  hands  were  so 
greatly  affected  by  the  fumes  that  they  were  unable  to  follow  their  work  for  some  time. 
Three  of  the  weavers,  all  women,  had  to  be  removed  home,  and  placed  under  medical  care ; 
but  one  of  thorn,  it  is  reported,  returned  to  work  in  the  afternoon.  The  escape  of  gas  was  due 
to  an.aeddent    It  is  the  practice  at  the  shed  to  turn  off  the  gas  in  the  evening  at  the  maiu 
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which  runs  into  the  shed,  and  at  the  meter.  By  some  mischance,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
usual  practice  was  followed  on  Thursday  evening.  The  meter  tap  only  was  turned.  When 
the  engineer  went  to  his  work  yesterday  morning,  he,  in  accordance  with  custom,  turned  the 
meter  tap,  and  as  the  main  was  open  the  gas  escaped  into  the  shed.  It  had  been  escaping  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  shed  was  lighted  up  for  work  to  commence,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  something  more  serious  did  not  happen.  Nobody  appears  to  have  perceived  that  there 
was  more  gas  in  the  place  than  usual,  but  as  breakfast  time  approached  it  became  apparent 
from  the  condition  oi  many  of  the  weavers  that  their  systems  had  become  impregnated  with 
gas.  After  breakfast  a  dozen  of  the  weavers  had  to  be  helped  into  the  yard,  and  a  few  of  them 
fainted.  When  it  was  found  that  something  was  wrong  a  sT?pply  of  brandy  was  obtained,  and 
this  was  administered  to  the  weavers,  who  in  the  open  air  soon  recovered  from  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  gas. 

Although  these  cases  illustrate  the  serious  risk  of  poisoning  attendant  upon  the  use 
of  gas,  I  do  not  think  the  principal  objection  to  its  use  in  weaving  sheds  arises  so  much 
jfrom  this  risk  as  from  the  certainty  that  the  air  becomes  highly  vitiated  by  the  products 
of  the  combustion  of  the  gas.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  vitiation,  I  hoped  to  collect 
last  winter  a  number  of  samples  of  air  from  sheds  during  gas  lighting  ])eriods,  and  to 
determine  the  carbonic  acid  therein,  but  pressure  of  work  prevented  me  &om  doing  this. 
I,  however,  reproduce  the  results  of  a  few  tests  made  for  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's  Committee 
in  the  winter  of  1896-7. 


TABLE   E. 
Carbonio  add  in  sheds  when  ligrhted  by  gas. 


Approximate  No.  of 

Minutes  since 

gas  was  lighted. 


System  of  Mechanical 
Ventilation. 


N6.  of  Volumes  of  | 
Carbonic  Acid 

per  10,000  | 

Volumes  of  Air.  i 


Remarks. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
f) 
i) 


35 
45 
CO 
(>5 
40 
10 


Exhaust  fans . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
None  ...  • 
Do 


18-7 
14-6 
39-5 
46-7 
39-2 
31-2 


Taken     from     diflEerent 
points  in  same  shed. 


Do. 


do. 


These  figures  give  some  indication  of  the  pollution  caused  by  gas  in  weaving  sheds, 
but,  bad  as  they  are,  the  results,  I  fear,  do  not  deal  adequately  with  the  matter.  It  will 
be  seen  that  no  sample  was  taken  after  gas  had  been  burning  for  more  than  65  minutes  ; 
whereas,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  gas  is  commonly  burnt  for  a  much  longer  period.  One 
hardly  likes  to  picture  the  stote  of  the  atmosphere  after,  say,  two  hours  of  continuous  gas 
consumption. 

I  was  glad  to  note  last  year  that  there  was  an  addition  to  the  number  of  mills 
lighted  by  electricity. 

(2.)  FLAX  MILLS  AND  LINEN  FACTORIES. 

Special  Rules  were  established  for  these  fiictories  about  seven  years  ago.  after  an 
enquiry  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Osbom.  As  amended  in  1896,  these  rules  read  as 
follows  : — 

WEAVING  SHEDS 

(in  which  artificial  humidity  is  produced). 

An  efficient  14-inch  extracting  fan  shall  be  provi4ed  for  every  2,500  square  feet  of  floor 
surface,  such  ventilation  to  be  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  of  Factdriea,  and  to 
be  kept  in  operation  during  working  hours. 
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In  every  weaving  factory  where  artificial  humidity  is  produced,  there  shall  be  provided, 
maintained,  and  kept  in  correct  working  order  two  sets  of  standardised  wet  and  dry  bulb 
thermometers.  A  difference  of  at  least  two  degrees  shall  be  kept  during  working  hours  between 
the  wet  and  dry  bulbs  (€.g^  Dry  Bulb  75,  Wet  Bulb  73).  * 

(1.)  One  set  of  thermometers  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  centre  and  one  at  the  side  of  the 
&ctory,  or  in  such  other  position  as  may  be  directed  or  sanctioned  by  an  Inspector  of  Factories, 
60  ae  to  be  plainly  visible  to  the  operatives. 

(2.)  The  occupier  or  manager,  or  person  for  the  time  being  in  charge  of  each  factory, 
shall  read  the  thermometers  twice  in  the  day,  viz.,  between  ten  o'clock  and  eleveq  o'clock;  .^n 
the  forenoon,  aad  between  three  o^clock  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  every  day  that 
any  operatives  are  employed  in  the  factory,  and  shall  record  the  readings  of  each  thermometer 
at  each  of  such  times  on  a  form  provided  for  the  purpose  for  each  set  of  thermometers,  in 
the  form  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  contained  in  Schedule  B  of  the  Cotton 
Cloth  Factories  Act,  1889,  and  the  readings  indicated  at  any  time  by  the  said  thermometers 
shall  be  taken  to  represent  the  actual  humidity  of  the  room  at  such  time. 

(3  )  The  form  in  which  the  readings  of  each  thermometer  provided  for  in  sub-section 
(iL)  of  this  section  are  to  be  recorded  shall  be  kept  hung  up  near  the  thermometers  ;  and 
after  being  duly  filled  up,  shall  be  forwarded  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  the  Inspector  of 
the  District,  and  a  «opy  shall  be  kept  at  the  factory  tor  reference. 

WET  SPINNING  ROOMS. 

Where  splashboards  are  not  provided,  waterproof  overalls  or  aprons  shall  be  provided  by  the 
occupier  for  all  the  workers,  such  overalls  or  aprons  to  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  lower  part  of 
the  chest  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector* 

The  lids  of  the  troughs  shall  be  kept  in  perfect  repair  to  check  escape  of  steam. 

Floors  shall  be  kept  in  sound  oondition  so  as  to  prevent  retention  or  accumulation  of  water. 

The  same  rules  shall  be  adopted  with  respect  to  humidity  as  are  required  in  the  weaving* 
sheds. 

WET  SPINNING   ROOMS   AND  WEAVING   FACTORIES. 

Whenever  steam  is  injected  into  any  room,  the  pipes  conveying  the  same  shall  be  jacketed 
with  non-conducting  composition  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  of  Factories. 

ROUGHING  AND   SORriNG   AND   HAND   HACKLING   ROOMS. 

Exhaust  fans  shall  be  provided  so  as  to  draw  the  dust  forward  and  down  from  the  face  of  the 
worker,  unless  some  other  arrangement  shall  be  found  equally  effective,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Factory  Inspector. 

Respirators  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  workers,  if  children  or  young  persons,  and  be 
worn  by  them  at  work. 

MACHINE   HACKLING  ROOMS. 

Preparation  and  Card  Rooms. 

Exhaust  fans  shall  be  provided  on  the  side  of  the  room  where  the  machines  are,  and  inlets 
provided  from  6  to  7  feet  from  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side,  unless  some  other  arrapgement 
of  such  fans  shall  be  found  equally  effective. 

Respirators  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  workers,  if  children  or  young  persons,  and  be 
worn  by  them  at  work. 

DRESSING   ROOMS. 

Dressing  rooms  must  be  ventilated  so  as  to  render  harmless  any  gas,  vapour  or  other 
impurities.  ^  ©    >       r 

The  above  Rules  have  certainly  led  to  very  great  improvements,  particularly  in 
"  Roughing  "  and  "  Sorting  "  rooms  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  conditions  still 
existing  in  many  of  the  mills  which  I  visited,  seemed  to  me  so  dangerous  to  health  as  to 
call  for  serious  consideration. 

Attention  was  directed  to  evils  existing  in  flax  mills  in  the  course  of  some  striking- 
observations  in  your  Annual  Report  for  1899  (pages  229-231),  by  Mr.  Cooke-Taylor, 
H.M.  Superintending  Inspector  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  by  Mr.  Wilson,  H.M. 
Inspector  for  the  Dundee  District. 
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While  in  Belfest  last  year,  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  conference  with  representative 
employers  in  both  the  spinning  and  the  weaving  branches  of  the  industry,  and  I  was 
extremely  pleased  to  receive  from  them  an  assurance  that  they  would  welcome  any 
suggestion  which  might  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  conditions  of  their 
workers. 

The  following  remarks  may  perhaps  indicate  some  directions  in  which  improvements 
may  be  hoped  for  : — 

Wet  SpimiilLg^  Rooms. — The  conditions  under  which  work  is  carried  on  in 
these  rooms  frequently  appeared  to  me  to  be  deplorable. 

[  observed  several  instances  in  which  workers  (particularly  children)  had  their 
garments  wet  through  by  the  spray  of  water  from  the  frames.  It  is  highly  undesirable 
that  young  persons  should  leave  hot  and  humid  rooms  to  &ce  a  chilling  winter  atmosphere 
with  garments  in  this  condition,  and  I  am  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  stei)s  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  such  a  state  of  things. 

The  Special  Rule  as  to  the  provision  of  waterproof  aprons  (instead  of  splashboards) 
hardly  works  with  complete  satisfiiction.  The  rule  does  not  require  that  the  aprons 
should  be  worn,  and  there  is  frequently  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
to  wearing  them.  Wet  spinning  rooms  are  frequently  very  moist  as  well  as  hot,  and  a 
high  degree  ol  moisture  tends,  of  course,  to  check  the  fi^e  perspiration  necessary  to 
minimise  the  distressing  effect  of  a  high  temperature.  One  can  hardly  wonder,  therefore^ 
at  the  objection  of  the  workers  to  still  further  check  perspiration  by  wearing  a  waterproof 
covering. 

The  high  degree  of  humidity  and  temperature  often  existing  in  the  spinning  rooms 
merits  attention.  The  degree  of  humidity  at  temperatures  over  70°  Fahr.,  is  frequently 
fiu"  in  excess  of  that  permitted  by  the  law  in  cotton  mills,  and  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
resources  of  civilisation  have  yet  been,  in  many  cases,  exhausted  in  the  efforts  to  reduce 
the  moisture  and  heat  of  the  rooms.  ♦ 

The  Special  Rules  do  not  deal  with  the  ventilation  of  wet  spinning  rcK)ms,  though 
there  is  certainly  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  this  direction. 

I  think  that,  wherever  steam  escapes  from  the  troughs  (as  it  general h'  does),  any 
steam  injected  into  the  troughs  should  be  raised  from  pure  water.  I  observed  several 
instances  where  steam  raised  from  highly  impure  water  was  blown  into  troughs  from 
which  steam  escaped  in  considerable  quantities. 

So  fiir  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  water  supplied  to  the  troughs  was  generally  drinking 
water,  although  I  was  informed  that,  at  one  time,  very  impure  water  was  occasionally  used 
in  them.     Pure  water  for  this  piu-pose  is  obviously  desirable. 

Linen  Weaving  Sheds. — The  time  at  my  disposal  did  not  permit  of  many 
tests  of  the  fans  installed  in  sheds  to  comply  with  the  Special  Rules,  but  the  tests  made 
indicated  considerable  variations  in  efficiency  of  output,  which  did  not  always  reach  a 
very  high  standard. 

In  view  of  the  experience  now  acquired  in  cotton  cloth  sheds,  it  seems  desirable  to 
set  up  a  standard  of  ventilation  based  upon  the  actual  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
sheds — leaving  to  the  manufacturer  the  choice  of  means  by  which  the  standard  is  to  be 
attained. 

I  occasionally  observed  that  the  steam  by  which  the  atmosphere  of  the-  sheds  was 
moistened  was  distinctly  impure.  Air  breathed  by  the  workers  ought  not  to  be  vitiated 
by  steam  raised  from  impure  water.  The  practice  has  been  prohibited  in  cotton  weaving 
sheds,  and  is  equally  undesirable  in  linen  weaving  sheds. 

A  further  field  for  assimilation  of  the  regulations  for  cotton  cloth  and  linen  weaving 
sheds  is  to  be  found  in  matters  relating  to  temperature — such  as  the  whitewashing  of  the 
outsider  of  the  roofs  in  summer,  and  the  covering  and  sizes  of  steam  pipes-  used  when 
the  temperature  is  over  70®  Fahr. 
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"Roughing"  and  "Sorting"  Rooms. — In  these  rooms  the  Special  Rules 
have  been  extremely  valuable,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  removal  of  dust  are 
frequently,  though  not  always,  good.  In  view,  however,  of  the  variations,  both  in  the 
means  adopted  and  in  the  results  attained,  there  is,  I  think,  need  for  a  more  exact  standard 
than  is  at  present  laid  down  by  the  Special  Rules. 

Anemometer  tests  indicated  that,  not  only  in  different  rooms,  but  also  even  in  the- 
same  room,  there  were  great  variations  in  the  exhaust  at  the  different  "  berths  "  where, 
the  operatives  were  employed.  For  example,  in  one  room  the  amount  of  air  drawn  away 
at  different  berths  varied  from  nothing  up  to  166  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  in  another 
room  from  150  cubic  feet  to  390  cubic  feet  per  minute.  '  ' 

Inlets  were  frequently  so  utterly  inadequate  or  unsuitable  as  to  seriously  cripple  the 
efficiency  of  the  exhaust  fens  provided  in  accordance  with  the  Rules.  As  an  instance 
I  may  refer  to  two  tests,  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other,  of  the  exhaust  at  the  same 
berth  in  a  room.  The  first  test  was  made  with  the  inlets  all  closed,  as  I  found  them  on; 
entering  the  room.  I  then  had  a  window  opened,  with  the  result  that  a  second  test 
indicated  an  increase  in  the  exhaust  at  the  berth  of  no  less  than  SJ90  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  test. 

Wherever  exhaust  fans  are  running  attention  should  obviously  be  paid  to  the 
sufficiency  and  position  of  inlets,  and  also  to  means  of  warming  the  incoming  air  in 
winter,  otherwise  the  inlets  will  probably  be  closed  by  the  workers  in  cold  weather. 

In  some  cases  the  arrangements  for  heating  these  rooms  was  either  entirely  wanting 
or  defective. 

Card  Rooms. — The  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  card  rooms  visited  by  me  was 
extremely  bad.  The  atmosphere  breathed  by  the  operatives  was  so  highly  charged  with  fine 
dust  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  healthy  and  vigorous  life  under  such  conditions 
could  not  be  expected.  The  appearance  of  the  workers  (although  some  of  them  were  of  a^ 
good  age)  certainly  seemed  to  bear  out  this  view.  For  the  most  part  they  were  pale  and 
emaciated,  and  one  manager  with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter  told  me  that  it  was 
extremely  distressing  to  him  to  observe  the  effect  on  the  operatives,  as,  after  working  for 
some  time  at  the  cards  even  the  healthiest  appeared  to  waste  away. 

With  comparatively  short  periods  of  exposure  to  the  air  of  these  rooms,  I*  found  the 
dust  exti'emely  irritating  to  myself,  although  I  was  careful  to  minimise  its  effect  by 
breathing  through  the  nose.  The  effect  on  those  workers  (mostly  women)  who  are 
employed  constantly  in  these  rooms  must  be,  as  a  rule,  extremely  bad. .  . 

Machine  Hackling  and  Preparing  Rooms.— The  principal  evil  in  these 

rooms  appears  to  be  dust  which,  however,  varies  very  considerably  in  different  rooms 
according  not  merely  to  the  class  of  flax  worked,  but  also  to  the  means  taken  to- 
prevent  the  dust  from  passing  into,  or  remaining  in,  the  air  of  the  rooms.  Some  of  the 
rooms  ^'isited  were  very  bad,  more  feirly  bad,  while  a  few  were  distinctly  good  as  regards 
freedom  from  dust. 

As  in  "  roughing  "  and  "  sorting  "  rooms,  the  arrangements  for  the  inlet  of  air  to 
feed  the  exhaust  fans  were  frequently  extremely  defective.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
minus  pressure  caused  by  this  defect,  I  may  mention  that  I  made  a  test  of  the  rate 
of  flow  of  air  through  a  broken  window  of  one  room,  and  that  this  test  indicated  a 
velocity  of  no  less  than  1,700  feet  per  minute  I  In  a  few  instances  I  observed  that  air  was. 
being  drawn  into  the  rooms  from  the  closets — a  most  undesirable  form  of  inlet, 

The  arrangements  for  heating  these  rooms  in  winter  were  occasionally  inadequate.  In 
more  than  one  mill  there  appeared  to  be  no  heating  arrangements  in  the  preparing  rooms 
other  than  gas,  which,  I  was  informed,  was  sometimes  burnt  when  not  required  for  lighting 
purposes  owing  to  the  "  heat  and  damp  "  given  off.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pollute  the 
atmosphere  with  the  products  of  gas  consumption  in  order  to  obtain  heat  and  damp,  and 
other  means  of  securing  these  ends  ought,  I  think,  to  be  insisted  upon. 

Another  very  undesirable  way  of  obtaining  heat  and  damp  for  a  preparing  room  came 
under  my  observation  in  Belfast.  This  was  by  forcing  into  the  room  air  from  a  wet 
spinning  room  in  the  same  mill.  If  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  moist  air  into  preparing 
rooms,  the  air  might  at  least  be  fresh,  and  not  the  vitiated  air  from  another  department. 
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Humidity  in  tlie  Preparatory  Departments.— The  practice  of  artificially 

moistening  (generally  by  means  of  steam)  the  air  of  preparing  and  card  rooms  appears  to 
be  extendmg.  This  may  be  beneficial^  not  merely  to  the  process,  but  also  to  the  operatives 
by  allaying  or  preventing  dust.  As  to  its  influence  in  this  direction  I  obtained  very  little 
information,  as  managers  did  not  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the 
Question.  Judging,  however,  from  the  experiments  I  made  in  cotton  weaving  sheds  for 
oir  Henry  Roscoe's  Committee,  artificial  moisture  may  have  some  effect  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  excessive  degree  of  moisture  in  these  rooms, 
so  that  there  would  probably  be  no  object  in  requiring  the  provision  of  hygrometers  and 
records  of  temperature  and  humidity,  as  in  other  humidified  textile  rooms. 

Unfortunately  the  quality  of  the  steam  used  for  moistening  the  air  of  preparing  and 
card  rooms  was  not  always  above  suspicion.  As  I  have  suggested  in  reporting  on  other 
departments,  steam  for  this  purpose  should,  I  think,  be  always  raised  fi-om  pure  water. 

Reelings  Rooms* — The  Special  Rules  do  not  apply  to  these  rooms,  where,  as  ^ 
rule,  the  ventilation  appeared  to  me  to  be  extremely  inadequate.  Before  taking  action  on 
this  point,  it  would  of  course  be  desirable  to  obtain  exact  knowledge  by  taking  samples 
of  air  and  determining  the  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  (COj),  which,  I  apprehend,  are 
fi^uently  very  high. 

Dressing  Rooms. — ^A  distressingly  high  degree  of  temperature  is  firequentlj 
found  in  these  rooms,  the  arrangements  for  Keeping  down  the  temperature  being  occasionally 
quite  inadequate. 

Recommendations. — I  am  of  opinion  that  careful  enquiry  should  be  made  into 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  flax  mills  and  linen  factories,  with  special  reference  to  the 
following  objects  : — 

1.  Protection  of  workers  from  dust. 

2.  Ventilation  of  all  departments,  particularly  reeling  rooms,  wet  spinning  rooms 

and  weaving  sheds. 

3.  Prevention  of   excessive  humidit5^  and   temperatures  in  wet    spinning  and 

weaving. 

4.  Protection  of  workers  in  wet  spinning  rooms  firom  wetting  by  the  spray  from 

the  frames. 

5.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  impure  steam  or  impure  water  for  moistening  the  air 

breathed  by  workers. 

^.  Reduction  of  temperature  in  dressing  rooms. 

I  have,  &c., 

W.  WILLIAMS, 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories. 
H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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Sir, 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  interesting  and  varied,  but  as  mach  has  been 
simply  sapplementary  to  the  work  of  others,  and  special  reports  have  been  made  already 
on  the  most  important  matters,  only  a  brief  outline  will  be  necessary. 

Early  in  the  year,  acting  on  your  instructions,  in  consequence  of  XDiyjections  fix»m 
the  manu&cturers  of  bichromates  to  the  establishment  of  the  Special  Rules  framed 
for  them,  I  visited  all  the  firms  concerned,  and  by  slight  modifications,  whiebrin  no  way 
impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  code,  was  able,  chiefly  owing  to  their  reasooaable  attitude, 
to  seeure  withdrawal  of  opposition,  and  to  advise  them  as  to  simple  and  effective 
modes  of  remedying  certain  defects  in  arrangements,  which  have  subsequently  ycovedi 
satisfactory. 

Previous  to  the  arbitration  on  the  new  rules  for  match  works,  the  principal  manu- 
feietnrers  were  visited,  and  careful  observation  made;ais  to  existing  systems  of  ventilation: 
for  removal  of  fumes  and  their  efiSciency  or  otherwise,  and  an  opinion  farmed  as  to  the< 
requisite  improvements  desirable  ;  and  while  the  provincial  firms  were  considering  whether 
they  should  accept  the  rules  as  settled  for  the  Metropolis,  I  visited  these,  and  supervised 
the  plans  made  for  bringing  their  several  departments  into  line  with  the  rales*  at  the  most 
reasonable  rates,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  decide  how  &r  the  necessary  expenditure  would 
be  justified  by  their  special  circumstances. 

From  the  ventilation  point  of  view  &irly  good  systems  have  been  adc^ted  by 
such  firms  as  have  elected  to  continue  business,  though  in  some  instances  I  think  less 
expense  might  have  been  incurred  with  better  results  had  the  advice  to  idter  the 
position  of  '^  boxing "  benches  been  acted  on  so  as  to  ensure  less  firiction  in  dealing 
with  air.  _^ 

This,  however,  is  an  experience  not  confined  to  this  branch  of  industry.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  in  the  grinding  and  polishinj^  of  metal  articles,  to  find  machinery  anunged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  dust  generAted 
in  the  processes,  and  where  these  are  prejudicial  to  health  it  hardly  seems  consonant  with 
sound  policy  that  an  employer  should  claim  a  sort  of  vested  interest  in  subjecting  his 
woi^men  to  unhealthy  conditions,  because  his  machines  are  badly  arranged,  any  more 
than  custom  cftn  now  be  pleaded  for  the  pollution  of  streams. 

When  the  Woolcombing  Rules,  for^lu^ated  of  their  own  initiative  W  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Bradford  Tisides  jCJouncil  were 
proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  your  direction,  I  examined  into  the  conditions  of  a 
number  of  opening  boards — mostly  unsatis&ctory — ^with  the  view  of  fixing  a  standard 
test  of  draught  velocity  which  could  be  accepted  by  the  Home  Office  and  the  Joint 
Committee.  With  Mr.  Seal,  who  greatly  assisted  me  in  these  investigations,  and 
Mr.  Beaumont,  to  whom  I  was  much  indebted  for  opportunities  of  discussiiig  ibe  matters 
under  consideration  with  individual  members  of  the  tfoint  Committee,  I  attended  the  final 
conference,  when  the  recommendations  made  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Office*  were  almost 
immediately  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  after  a  brief  explanation.  Too  much  credit  can 
hardly  be  given  to  both  parties  concerned  in  this  noteworthy  instance  of  anrdial  co«^operaT 
tion  between  employers  and  employed,  in  promoting  spontaneously  healthy  oonditions  ofr 
work. 

In  October  you  asked  me  to  confer  and  consider  with  Messrs.  Moore » and  Burton^ 
representing  the  Manufacturers'  Committee,^  as  to  the  new  china  and  earthenware  rules  so 
far  as  they  related 'to  the  use  of  fims  for  "flat  knocking"  and  "fired  flint  sifting,"  and 
"cleaning  after  the  dipper."     Mr.   Moore  was  good   enough  to   experiment  on   my 
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saggeBtion,  with  the  result  that  practical  conclasions  were  arrived  at  for  effecting  these 
operations  without  escape  of  dust  where  the  positions  of  the  "  flint  arks  "  rendered  the 
adoption  of  fans  impossible. 

Reduced  drawings  of  these  arrangements  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

Since  July,  when  the  Committee  on  the  ventilation  of  Factories  and  Workshops  was 
appointed,  my  time  has  been  chiefly  taken  up  by  that  enquiry  ;  but  I  have  also  had  under 
observation  and  consideration  the  methods  for  removal  of  fumes  or  dusts  in  dry-cleaning, 
hat-furriery,  horsehair,  and  rubber  factories,  and  tin  plate  works. 

Plans  have  also  been  sent  me  for  examination,  suggestions,  or  approval,  by  some  of 
my  colleagues,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  your  Circular  of  November, 
1899,  and  it  is  becoming  a  not  infrequent  practice  among  some  ventilating  engineers  to 
adopt  a  similar  course.  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  latter  for  drawings  of  successful 
plans,  applied  in  some  cases  to  difficult  circumstances,  and  adaptable  to  analogous  or 
different  conditions  of  structure. 

.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  unusual  still  to  find  fisuis  recently  installed  in  positions  which 
greatly  neutralise  their  value,  and  at  a  cost  for  which  excellent  results  might  have  been 
attained  ;  but  there  is  a  marked  advance  in  attempts  to  procure  improved  ventilation. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  decade  one  firm  has  disposed  of  60,000  fiwis  ;  of 
-course,  not  all  in  this  country. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  necessary  crusade  against  injurious  dusts  would  be  &cilitated 
if  these  were  definitely  scheduled,  and  powers  given  to  add  to  the  list  as  research  made 
their:  mischievous  nature  clear. 

The  presence  of  silica  in  dusts  of  hemp  and  jute,  and  Dr,  Legge's  discovery  of  the 
tetanus  bacillus  in  dust  of  the  latter  fibre,  also  the  debris  of  silk  dust,  amply  justify  their 
inclusion  in  such  a  schedule,  and  the  list  can  easily  be  added  to. 

I  do  not  think  the  carding  departments  of  flax,  jute,  and  hemp,  will  ever  be  satisfac- 
tory until  the  machines  are  sufficiently  enclosed  for  a  direct  exhaust,  which  cannot  be 
effectively  obtained  by  an  underground  arrangement,  as  much  of  the  escape  is  from  the 
.centrifugal  force  of  the  upper  rollers. 

When  visiting  steam  laundries  it  has  seemed  to  me  desirable  that  the  hot  rollers 
of  the  ironing  mangles  should  be  provided  with  a  guard  in  the  form  of  a  strip  set 
a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the  top  roll,  only  allowing  sufficient  room  for  the  piece 
to  be  passed  through,  and,  making  it  impossible  for  l£e  fingers  to  get  between  the 
rollers. 

The  Chief  Inspector  of  Ohio  observes,  in  recommending  this  arrangement,  that — 

"  Manufacturers  of  this  class  of  machinery  throughout  the  country  are  now 
adopting  this  safety -guard,  and  placing  it  on  nearly  all  the  roll-feed  machinery  buUt 
by  them.  He  adds,  '*  this  safety-strip,  or  guard,  will  serve  the  same  purpose  on 
'  other  roll-feed  machinery,  such  as  short  planers,  sandpaper  machinery,  corrugating 
machinery  used  in  sheetmetal  factories,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  the  material  is  fed 
into  the  machine  by  means  of  rolls." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  continuous  standing  involved  in  laundry-work  adds 
greatly  to  the  fatiguing  nature  of  this  work  to  the  women  employed,  and  it  hw  occurred 
to  me  that  for  those  employed  at  the  mangling  rollers,  or  hand-ironing,  if  not  seats,  at  least 
the  support  of  a  slightly  sloped  rail,  about  six  inches  wide,  set  at  the  proper  distance 
fk)m  the  ironing-table,  would  not  only  alleviate  fatigue,  but  tend  materially  to  the 
advantages  of  better  work.  Indeed,  it  should  be  possible  to  devise  an  inexpensive  form 
of  sliding  seat  suitable  for  this  and  other  employments  of  women  where  similar  conditions 
are  to  be  found,  and  are  not  conducive  to  health  in  later  life. 

The  revolving  and  sliding  seats  adopted  in  the  flax  mills  of  Messrs.  Renshaw, 
of  Manchester,  and  Messrs.  Greeves,  of  Belfast,  for  their  women  employed  in 
"  machine  hackling "  and  "  spreading "  have  proved  eminently  satisfiictory  to  both 
employers  and  employed.  They  were  figured  in  the  annual  report  three  or  four 
years  ago. 
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By  the  courtesy  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  laws  of  that  State,  wh^ch  are  notable  for  perspicuity  of  specific  detail  and  comprehen- 
siveness, and  indicate  a  civilisation  in  advance  of  some  European  codes. 

Some  extracts  may  be  not  without  interest. 

The  term  "  shops  and  factories  "  as  used  in  these  Statutes  are  held  to  include  : 

"  Manufacturing,  mechanical,  electrical,  mercantile,  art,  and  laundrying  establish- 
ments, printing,  telegraph  and  telephone  offices,  railroad  dep6ts,  hotels,  memorial 
buildings,  tenement  and  apartment  houses,  and  wherever  any  improvements  are 
necessary  for  the  health  or  safety  of  employees  or  persons  occupjang  such  shops  or 
factories,  which  being  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  character,  become,  after  being 
provided,  a  permanent  fixture  and  property  of  the  owner  of  the  building,  such  are 
to  be  provided  by  the  owner  or  his  agent." 

The  regulations  as  to  the  protection  against  injury  by  machinery  are  also  very 
explicit  and  inclusive,  and  where  these  are  violated  the  Inspector  is  authorised  to  paste  on 
any  machine,  or  part  of  a  machine,  considered  dangerous,  a  notice  to  that  effect,  and  no 
such  machine,  &c.,  can  be  used  until  the  change  or  alteration  recommended  is  made  to  the 
satis&ction  of  the  Inspector. 

No  child  under  16  can  be  employed  where  its  life  or  limb  is  endangered,  or 
health  likely  to  be  injured,  or  its  morals  depraved,  and  the  Chief  Inspector  tabulates 
a  long  series  of  forbidden  employments,  which  include  that  no  females  under  16 
be  employed  in  any  capacity  where  such  employment  compels  them  to  remain  standing 
constantly. 

Also  as  to  the  employment  of  females,  it  is  enacted  that  every  employer  shall 
provide  a  suitable  seat  for  the  use  of  each,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  by  them  when 
not  necessarily  engaged  in  their  active  duties,  and  at  all  times  when  such  use  would  not 
actually  and  necessarily  int/crfere  with  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  such  seat  shall  be 
constructed  or  adjusted,  where  practicable,  so  as  to  be  a  fixture,  and  not  obstruct  such 
female  when  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  such  duties  when  such  seat  cannot 
be  used. 

In  April,  1<S98,  adopting  partly  the  law  of  Michigan  State,  the  following  specific 
regulations  for  dust  creating  machinery  were  passed  : — 

Section  1.  (Blowers  required  in  factory  or  workshop  where  dust  creating  machinery 
is  used  :  exemption.)  That  all  persons,  companies,  or  corporations  operating  any  fiictory 
or  workshop  where  emery  wheels  or  emery  belts  of  any  description  are  used,  either  solid 
emery,  leather,  leather  covered,  felt,  canvass,  linen,  paper,  cotton,  or  wheels  or  belts  rolled 
or  coated  with  emery  or  corundum,  or  cotton  wheels  used  as  buffs,  shall  provide  the  same 
with  blowers  or  similar  apparatus,  which  shall  be  placed  over,  beside,  or  under  such  wheels 
or  belts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  person  or  persons  using  the  same  fix>m  the 
particles  of  the  dust  produced  or  caused  thereby,  and  to  carry  away  the  dust  arising  fi-om 
or  thrown  off  by  such  wheels  or  belts  while  in  operation,  directly  to  the  outside  of  the 
building,  or  to  some  receptacle  place,  so  as  to  receive  and  confine  such  dust ;  provided 
that  grinding  machines  upon  which  water  is  used  at  the  point  of  the  grinding  contact, 
and  small  emery  wheels  that  are  used  temporarily  for  tool  grinding,  and  small  shops 
employing  not  more  than  one  man  at  such  work,  and  which  do  not  create  dust  enough  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  to  be  injurious  to  the  operator,  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  2.  (Operator's  duty  to  provide  apparatus  :  how  wheels  to  be  fitted.)  .  .  . 
Each  and  every  such  wheel  shall  be  fitted  with  a  sheet  or  cast-iron  hood  or  hopper 
of  such  form  so  applied  to  such  wheel  or  wheels  that  the  dust  or  refuse  therelrom 
will  fall  from  such  wheels,  or  will  be  thrown  into  such  hood  or  hopper  by  centrifugal 
force,  and  be  carried  off  by  the  current  of  air  into  a  suction  pipe  attached  to  same  hood 
or  hopper. 

Section  3.  (Branch  suction  pipes  :  main  suction  pipes.)  Each  and  every  such  wheel, 
6  inches  or  less  in  diameter,  shall  be  provided  with  a  3-inch  suction  pipe  ;  wheels  6  inches 
to  24  inches  in  diameter  with  4-inch  suction  pipe  ;  wheels  from  24  inches  to  36  inches  in 
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diameter  with  5-iiich  suction  pipe  ;  and  all  wheels  larger  in  diameter  than  those  stated, 
with  a  suction  pipe  not  less  than  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  pipe  from  each  wheel 
so  specified  must  be  full  size  to  the  main  trunk  suction  pipe,  and  the  main  suction  pipe 
to  which  smaller  pipes  are  attached  shall  in  its  diameter  ^nd  capacity  be  equal  to  the 
combined  area  of  duch  smaller  pipes  attached  to  the  same,  and  the  discharge  pipe  from  the 
exhaust  fan  connected  with  such  suction  pipe  or  pipes  shall  be  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the 
suction  pipe. 

Section  4.  (Fans  or  blowers :  branch  suction  pipes  to  connect  with  main  pipe  : 
location  of  main  pipe.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  &c.,  to  provide  the  necessary 
fans  or  blowers  to  be  connected  with  such  pipe  or  pipes,  as  set  forth  in  this  Act,  which 
shall  be  run  at  a  rate  of  speed  such  as  will  produce  a  velocity  of  air  in  such  suction  or 
discharge  pipes  of  at  least  9,000  feet  per  minute  to  an  equivalent  suction  or  pressure  of 
air  equal  to  raising  a  column  of  water  not  less  than  5  inches  in  a  U-shaped  tube.  All 
branch  pipes  must  enter  the  main  trunk  pipe  at  an  angle  of  45^  or  less  ;  the  main  suction 
or  trunk  pipe  shall  be  below  the  emery  or  buffing  wheels,  and  as  close  to  the  same  as 
possible,  and  be  either  upon  the  floor  or  beneath  the  floor  on  which  the  machines  are 
placed  to  which  such  wheels  are  attached.  All  bends,  turns,  or  elbows  in  such  pipes  must 
be  made  with  easy  smooth  surfaces,  having  a  radius  in  the  throat  of  not  less  than  two 
diameters  of  the  pipe  on  which  they  are  connected. 

E.  H.  OSBORN. 
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Sib, 

Following  oat  your  instructions  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  report  on 
my  work  during  the  past  year. 

In  this  report  I  have  emphasised  especially  &cts  in  connection  with  lead  poisoning, 
arsenic  poisoning  as  it  occurs  in  the  manu&cture  of  emerald  green,  arseniuretted  hydrogen 
poisoning  in  chemical  works,  mercurial  poisoning,  the  occurrence  of  anthrax  in  the 
manipulation  of  horsehair,  and  filhroid  phthisis  induced  hy  the  inhalation  of  hard  silicious 
particles  of  ganister. 

Notification  of  Poisoning  by  Lead,  Phosphorus,  Arsenic  and  Mercury,  and  g( 

Anthrax. 
Cases  Reported  under  Section  29, 1895. 


DiBBABS  AKD  IHDVSTBT. 

NuMBKt  or  Bbpobtbd  Casks. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

Lead  poisoning:        ... 

1,068 

1,268 

1,278 

China  and  earthenware 

200 

249 

457 

Litho-transfer  works           

10 

11 

• 

Glass  polishing        

7 

8 

19 

Smelting 

U 

61 

82 

Tinning  and  enamelling 

16 

24 

24 

File  cutting 

40 

41 

46 

White  lead 

358 

399 

332 

Paints  and  colonn) 

56 

75 

5» 

Coach  making          

70 

65 

4& 

Ship  bnilding          

.32 

30 

t 

Electric  aconmalator  works          

33 

32 

11 

Other  industries       

202 

263 

203 

Pliosplioras  poisoning       

3 

8 

21t 

Arsenlo  poisoningr 

22 

— 

— 

Meroorial  poisoning         

9 

10 

§ 

Antliraz 

87 

66 

28 

Wool  sorting  and  wool  combing 

9 

18           i 

16 

Horse-hair     

12 

17 

3 

Handling  of  hides  and  skins         

9 

16 

8 

Other  industries       

7 

4 

1 

*  Inolnded  in  Chin*  and  E«rthanwaie. 
\  Inolnding  10  before  1898. 

ti 
§1 

noladed  In  other  indtu 
?rom  1st  May,  1898. 

)tri«a. 
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Lead  Poisoningr. 

The  figures  for  the  years  1900  and  1899  so  fer  as  the  several  industries  are  concerned 
are  strictly  comparable.  In  both  years  second  notifications  of  persons  already  included 
in  returns  within  the  preceding  twelve  months  have  not  been  regarded  as  fresh  cases. 
When  a  less  period  than  a  year  is  allowed  to  elapse,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  the  second  notification  refers  to  an  attack  separate  and  distinct  fi-om 
the  first.  Although,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  above  rule  in  order 
that  the  published  figures  of  one  year  may  be  comparable  with  those  of  another,  it  is  still 
the  routine  practice  to  have  inquiry  and  report  made  by  the  Certifying  Surgeon  and 
District  Inspector  in  the  case  of  second  attacks  provided  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  previous  report  exceeds  two  months.  The  number  of  second  notifications  in  persons 
previously  reported  yrithin  the  preceding  12  months,  was  53  in  1900  as  compared  with 
52  in  1899. 

199  cases  reported  in  1900  among  house  painters  and  plumbers,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  come  within  the  Factory  Act,  were  excluded  entirely  fix)m  the  total.  The  whole 
object  of  the  notification  is  to  obtain  a  clue  to  dangerous  conditions  of  work  over  which 
the  inspectors  can  exercise  control,  and  in  the  case  of  those  whose  work  is  entirely  outside 
a  factory  or  workshop  no  useful  purpose  beyond,  perhaps,  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  in  such  workers  can  be  served  by  following  up  the  notifica- 
tion by  enquiry  and  report  fi-om  the  certifying  surgeon  and  inspector.  In  1899  an 
attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  between  house  painters  engaged  solely  on  outside  work 
and  those  who  might  possibly  have  contracted  some  part  of  the  lead  poisoning  in  mixing 
lead  paints  in  a  workshop  occupied  by  the  employer.  About  50  cases  coming  under  the 
second  category  in  1899  were  included  under  other  industries.  Their  inclusion,  therefore, 
makes  the  total  for  that  year  rather  greater  than  it  should  be  when  compared  with  1900. 
Particulars  of  the  circumstances  in  which  cases  of  lead  poisoning  (1)  in  house  painters 
and  plumbers,  and  (2)  recurring  attacks  in  the  same  person,  should  be  notified,  are  given 
on  p.  119. 

With  a  malady,  such  as  lead  poisoning,  showing  wide  variation  in  the  degree  of 
severity,  and  attended  in  many  cases  with  considerable  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  a  tabula- 
tion only  of  the  number  reported  as  so  suffering  conveys  hardly  any  useful  information. 
Only  careful  analysis  according  to  severity,  to  the  length  of  time  of  exposure  to  the 
injurious  action  of  lead,  to  the  number  of  previous  attacks,  to  the  nature  of  the  symptoms, 
and  to  the  precise  occupation  at  which  the  poisoning  was  contracted,  can  make  them 
permanently  useful.  Much  greater  value,  therefore,  should  be  attached  to  the 
Hccompanying  table,  which  has  been  prepared  in  continuation  of  a  similar  one  published 
in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  cases  reported  in  1899.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat  that 
the  table  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  certifying  fiictory  surgeon,  made,  as  a  rule,  a 
day  or  two  after  the  notice  of  the  practitioner  or  occupier  has  been  received.  They 
describe  usually  not  only  the  particular  attack  but  also  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
at  the  time  of  the  attack.  All  cases  which  were  marked  "  fairly  severe "  or  "  rather 
severe"  have  been  included  under  the  heading  "severe."  Under  the  heading  "moderate  " 
are  included  a  certain  number  of  cases  marked  as  "  not  severe." 
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AnaljTBis   of  Reports    on    Lead 
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Poisoning   by   Gertifying< .  Susgeons. 
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A  oomparisoQ  of  this  table  with  that  for  the  preceding  year  shows  that  for  all  males 
the  "  severity,"  "  the  number  of  attacks,"  and  "  the  main  symptoms  "  are  practically  the 
same,  whereas  for  females  the  proportion  of  severe  cases  to  the  number  of  attacks  was 
greater  in  1900  than  in  1899,  and  that  among  the  "  main  symptoms"  that  of  encephalopathy 
is  also  greater.  The  reports  bring  out  the  feet  that  satunine  palsy  is  essentially  an  affec- 
tion of  the  male  sex,  while  the  symptoms  of  headache,  anaemia,  and  encephalopathy,  ars 
more  common  in  the  female  sex. 

The  figures  for  1900  seem  to  bear  out  what  was  tentatively  suggested  in  the  last 
Annual  Report,  that  in  the  long  run  the  slower  and  more  insidious  form  of  lead  poisoning 
brought  about  by  the  absorption  of  metallic  lead,  and  of  the  salts  of  lead  in  the  form  of 
paint,  is  more  severe  than  that  due  to  the  salts  of  lead  in  the  form  of  dust  or  from  fumes. 
At  any  rate  the  proportion  of  severe  cases  among  file  cutters  and  those  engaged  in  coach 
painting,  in  shipbuilding,  and  in  other  industries  where  paint  is  used,  exceeds  that  of 
those  engaged  in  industries  where  the  danger  is  primarily  from  the  dust  of  salts  of  lead. 
But  the  importance  of  the  great  diversity  in  the  age  distribution  and  duration  of 
employment  of  the  two  classes  of  workers  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Probably,  also  the 
number  of  persons  exposed  to  the  risk  of  lead  poisoning  fix>m  metallic  lead  and  from  lead 
paints  far  exceeds  that  of  those  to  whom  there  is  risk  fi-om  salts  of  lead  in  the  form 
of  dust.  The  first  two  points  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table,  which  has  been  made 
out  by  adding  together  the  age  distribution  above  and  below  30  years,  and  the  duration 
of  employment  of  the  pei'sons  attacked  according  as  the  industry  in  which  the  poisoning 
was  contracted  involved  mainly  the  use  of  metallic  lead,  or  of  salts  of  lead  in  the  form  of 
dust,  or  of  salts  of  lead  in  the  form  of  paint  : — 


Sonroe  of  Poisoning. 

Age. 

Duration  of  EmploTment, 

Under  30. 

30  years  k  over. 

1-5  years. 

6  yeftn&OTer. 

Metallic  lead           

...  (per  cent.) 

43-0 

57-0 

37-4 

62-6 

Salts  of  lead  as  paint 

» 

43-6 

57-4 

45-8 

55-2 

Salts  of  lead  as  dust 

» 

65-4 

34-6 

76-0 

1 

24-0 

The  comparative  slowness  of  the  onset  of  symptoms  in  those  handling  metallic  lead 
or  paint,  probably  makes  the  workers  indifferent  to  the  gradual  undermining  of  the  con- 
stitution, whereas  sharp  attacks  of  colic  among  white  lead  and  pottery  workers  causes 
many  of  them  to  seek  other  employment,  so  that  in  the  one  case  there  is  a  constant  influx 
of  new  hands  which  is  absent  in  the  other.  This  question  of  the  age  distribution  and 
duration  of  employment  are  of  moment  when  the  question  of  administi*ative  interference 


arises. 


But  the  table  is  capable  of  showing  precisely  the  kind  of  preventive  measures  that 
must  be  aimed  at.  In  china  and  earthenware,  white  and  red  lead  works,  paint  and  colour 
fiictories,  litho  transfer  works,  enamelling  of  iron  plates,  the  essential  thing  is  the  removal 
of  the  dust  at  the  point  where  it  is  produced.  Probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  due 
to  defect  in  this  respect,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  doubtful  whether  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases- 
in  these  industries  are  caused  by  neglect  of  other  necessary  precautions,  such  as  the  wearing 
of  overalls  and  head  coverings,  or  taking  meals  in  the  workrooms.  On  the  other  hand,, 
where  metallic  lead  and  lead  paints  are  used,  the  essential  point  is  the  need  of  the  provision 
of  suitable  and  sufficient  washing  conveniences,  l^robably  defect  in  matters  of  cleanlines^s 
accounts  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  being  attributable  to  the 
inhalation  of  the  metallic  dust. 

Something  has  been  done  during  the  year  in  the  direction  of  educating  the  work- 
people as  to  the  precautions  necessary  when  working  with  lead.     Ten  thousand  copies  of 
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the  following  leaflet  were  printed,  and  as  it  was  felt  that  their  distribution  could  be  best 
•carried  out  by  certifying  surgeons  and  medical  men  charged  with  the  periodical  examina- 
tion of  workers,  a  supply  was  sent  whenever  it  was  known  that  this  was  done.  The  leaflet 
was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  occupiers  by  the  District  Inspectors,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply.  Workers  themselves  have 
been  anxious  to  obtain  copies  : — 

LEAD  POISONING:  HOW  dAUSED  AND  HOW  BEST  PREVENTED. 


UnleBB  great  care  is  taken,  work  in  lead  and  lead  componnds  is  injurions  to  health,  because 
the  lead  enters  the  system  and  caa^es  lead  poisoning. 

Some  lead  compounds  dissolve  more  easily  than  others,  and  this  explains  why  workers 
coming  into  contact  with  white  or  red  lead  (as  in  china  and  earthenware,  and  paint  and  colour 
works)  are  usually  attacked  sooner,  and  more  often,  than  those  handling  the  metal  itself  (as  in 
printing  works).  Bat  the  severity  of  the  attack,  when  it  occurs,  is  unaffected  by  the  kind 
of  lead  used. 

Many  workers  in  lead  have  a  blue  line  round  the  edge  of  the  gums,  but  the  first  actual 
symptoms  of  the  injurious  action  of  lead  on  the  system  are  costiveness,  colicky  pains 
in  the  stomach,  headache  and  marked  paleness.  Occasionally  headache  is  associated  with 
epileptic  fits,  a  very  serious  condition,  which  may  be  followed  by  loss  of  sight.  ^  Wrist-drop,^' 
loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  moving  the  fingers  and  wrist,  results  sometimes  from  lead 
poisoning,  and  may  cause  permanent  disablement  from  work.  It  does  not  usually  come  on 
until  after  a  person  has  worked  in  lead  for  some .  years,  and  is  more  often  met  with  in  men 
than  in  women. 

Lead,  even  if  absorbed  in  small  quantities,  has  a  tendency  to  remain  in  the  system, 
and  if  care  be  not  taken  it  will  go  on  accumulating,  so  that  in  time  the  health  may 
become  permanently  damaged,  even  without  any  definite  attack  recognised  as  lead 
poisoning. 

Some  persons  are  affected  by  lead  much  more  readily  than  others,  and  those  who  find  that 
they  are  specially  susceptible  to  its  pernicious  effects  should  seek  employment  where  lead  is 
not  used.  Oirls  and  boys,  because  they  are  not  so  likely  to  observe  the  necessary  precautions 
as  grown-up  people,  should  be  closely  watched.  Women  should  be  especially  careful,  as 
the  injurious  effect  of  lead  in  them  may  seriously  interfere  with  the  healthiness  of  their 
children. 

Lead  does  not  enter  the  system  through  the  skin,  but  through  breathing  dust  and  through 
eating  food  or  putting  such  things  as  sweets  or  pipes  into  the  mouth  with  unwashed  hands. 

It  can,  therefore,  in  great  measure. be  avoided  by : — 

(1.)  Scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  hands,  face,  teeth  and  clothing.  The 
hands  and  nails  should'  always  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  nailbrush  before  food  is 
eaten,  and  it  is  a  wise  practice  also  to  wash  out  the  moiith.  The  teeth  should  be 
brushed  at  least  once  a  day,  preferably  before  the  evening  meal. 

(2.)  Scrupulous  Oare  in  avoiding  the  raising  of  dust,  even  although  ventilating 
arrangements  exist  for  carrying  away,  as  far  as  possible,  dust  at  the  point  where 
it  is  made.  Where  lead  colours  are  used  wet,  danger  arises  from  the  splashing  of 
the  material  and  its  subsequent  drying  into  dust. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  additional  danger  which  results  where  the  lead  is  carried  about  in  the 
hair  or  clothes,  all  persons  working  where  there  is  lead  dust  or  danger  from  splashing  should 
wear  overalls  and  head  coverings,  which  should  be  washed  once  a  week.  Overalls  should 
never  be  shaken  to  ^t  rid  of  the  du^t. 

Aperient  medicine,  Such  as  Epsom  salts  (one  or  two  teaspoonf  uls  in  water),  can  be  taken 
once  or  twice  a  week  with  advantage  by  lead  workers. 

Experience  shows  that  the  habits  and  home  life  of  the  workers  influence  their  liability  to 
lead  poisoning.  Intemperate  persons  are  the  first  to  fall  victims.  Those  who  begin  work  on 
-an  empty  stomach  incur  additional  risk  by  so  doing. 

Carefulness  while  at  work,  and  cleanliness,  offer  the  best  means  of  escaping  attacks  of 
lead  poisoning. 

Those  who  work  in  lead  should  keep  in  mind,  every  hour  of  every  working  day,  the 
importance  of  not  breathing  lead  dust  and  not  carrying  lead  to  the  mouth  in  any  way. 

Medical  advice  should  at  once  be  obtained  if  sagns  of  lead  poisoning  present  themselves. 
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Smelting  of  MetalS.~The  34  cases  under  this  head  indade  20  in  lead  snielfciBg 
and  Tii^fedng  works,  7  in  the  smelting  operations  incidental  to  the  manu&cture  -of: 
spieg^dsen  (under  conditions  described  in  last  yearls  Report),  5  in  the  maniifiMture  ofr 
spelter,  and  2  in  silver  smelting.  Various  occupations  distinct  from  smelting,  which  >is/ 
strictly  gjpeaking,  the  roasting  of  the  native  ore  in  contact  with  air,  are  carried  on  ifi 
lead  smelting  premises,  and  the  grouping  of  all  cases  which  ^  oeeur  in  a  leadjismeltisg) 
works  under  the  same  head  may  be  misleading  if  the  cause  is  in  all  cases  regarded  as 
the  san^t 

Thus  the  occupation  in  all  but  four  of  the  cases  appears  to  have  been  either  at  the 
furnace  or  cupola,  and  the  cause  attributffble,  therefore,  to  dust  in  the  form  of  "  fumes  "  ; 
but  in  charging  the  furnace  the  worker  is  exposed  to  the  dust  of  litharge  and  galena, 
which  seems  in  some  cases  the  most  obvious  cause  for  the  poisoning.  In  two  cases  the 
poisoning  resulted  firom  the  dust  created  in  making  briquettes  (containing  probably 
mu^h  litharge)  prior  to  the  smelting  operations.  One  case  only  resulted  t from  the 
cleaning  of  the  flues,  an  operation  only  necessary,  as  a  rule,  once  or  twice  a  year, 
but  against  the  danger  in  which  the  Special  Bules  for  lead  smelting  are  principally 
directed. 

In  consequence  of  a  very  heavy  incidence  of  lead  poisoning  among  the  workers  at  one 
sip^lting  works  (12  cases  T\rithin  two  months)  I  visited  the  works,  and  among  16  men 
es^angoned  there  was  only  one  whose  guihs  were  free  of  a  blue  line— in  most  it  was 
paEtioolarly  dense — eight  appeared  ansemic ;  in  one  there  was  paralysis  of  the  extensor 
naniscAes  of  the  wrist  (he  had  been  employed  Ma  sn^yelter  for  18  years)  ;  and  in  five  others 
there  was  some  weakness  in  the  grasp.  The  result  of  the  examination  of  the  workers, 
several  of  whom  had  worked  for  a  few  months  only,  showed  that  lead  in  consideral^le 
amount  must  have  been  inhaled.  It  was  suggestea  that  examination  of  the  air  at 
diiffbrent  points  in  the  factory  should  be  made^  in  order  to  ascertain  where  improved 
conditions  of  work  were  most*  necessary.    *   » 

Tlj^e  chemist  to  the  works,  Mr.  G.  D.  Cowan,  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following 
useful  analyses.: — 

The  samples  from  the  cupola  were  taken  froth '^side  the  hood  (about  5  feet  ahove  the  men^s 
heads).  The  gas  was  filter^  lliroagh  cotton-wool,  sa  l^tall  solid  partioles  were  retained,  and 
the  remaining  gas  was  treated  separately.  The  solid  partieles  will  be  called  ^dast,**  and  the 
gas,  aiter  filtration,  **  fume." 

The  cupola  samples  on  being  examined  gave » — 

Dust,  Ist  sample        0*08152  grains  of  lead  per  cubic  foot. 

„     2nd    „  0-07297  do.  do. 

Pume,  1st  sample      /"1 000526  do,  do. 

,,     2nu     „  •••        •••      "  •••  ' 

The  samples  from  the  lead  well  were  taken  12  inches  above  the  molten  metal  at  the  end  of 
the  lead  syphon,  and  gave  the  following  results : — 

Dust      0.05653  grains  per  cubic  foot. 

fume    •••        •••        •••        «..'     •'••   "'  •'*••    ml. 

The  briquetting  machine  samples  were  taken  from  the  platform  where  all  the  ore  and  fluxes 
are  mixed  before  briquetting. 

The  results  obtained  here  were  as  f  oUow^  :-- 

Dust     0-95715  grains  of  lead  per  cubic  foot 

Fnme,or  flnedustthatpassed  through  )q^j, 314  do.  do. 

filter.  J  * 

The.  reason  for  these  high  results  was  owing  to  dust  raised  when  wagons  of  ore  were  tipped 
prior  to  mixing. 

Assuming  that  20  cubic  inches  of  air  pass  in  and  out  of  the  lungs  at  each  respiration, 
a  man  in  eight  hours  would  inhale  and  exhale  94*4  cubic  feet.  This  amount  of  air, 
inhaled  at  the  position  in  the  cupola  where  the  sample  was  taken,  would  contain  7*3818 
grains  of  lead;  at  the  lead  well  5*3064  grains;  and  at  the  briquetting  machines  91*5953 
grains.  Although  the  condition  of  the  air  where  the  men  actually  worked  must 
have  contained  much  less  than  these  amounts,  the  analyses  quite  serve  to  explain 
the  heavy  incidence.     The  knowledge  thus  gained  must  have  emphasised  to  ;the  firm 
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the  need  for  additional  precautions,  and  witil  the  institution  of  a  periodical  medical 
examination  monthly  of  the  workers,  the  number  of  reported  cases  has  markedly 
diminished  since. 

(  ..  .  ..  •  . 

In  another  smelting  works  where  there  has  been  incidence  of  lead  poisoning, 
especially  on  furnace  feeders,  experiments  have  been  made  with  various  kinds  of 
aspirators.  It  has  been  found  quite  easy  to  prevent  absolutely  the  passage  of  lead  dust 
into  the  mouth  or  nose  if  the  dust  is  heavy,  but  dust  in  the  state  of  fume  coming  direct 
from  a  hot  furnace  poor  in  lead  has  totally  different  properties.  When  a  furnace*was 
blown  dowti  containing  only  traces  of  lead,  it  gave  off  a  thin  blue  fume  which  was 
considered  too  trifling  to  be  of  much  consequence.  Experiments,  however,  have  shown 
that  the  particles  of  lead  in  these  fumes  will  pass  through  pressed  cotton  wool  an  inch 
in  thickness. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  tiie  visKjera  (see  case  1  of  the  list  of  fetal  cases,  ^.  464), 
kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Lewis  Jones,  of  Llansamlet,  show  the  need  for  further  inquiry 
ipto  the  effects  of  the  fumes  given  off  in  the  manu&cture  of  spelter. 

'"».  Printing. — The  number  of  reported  cases  in  1900 — 17— ^is  less  by  eight  than  tiiat 
in  the  previous  year.  The  small  number,  however,  includes  two  of  saturnine  encepha- 
lopathy (one  fetal)  and  one  of  paralysis.  - 

The  precise  occupation  of  those  attacked  is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 
Compositors  ten,  linotypists  four,  stereotypers  two,  type  rubber  one,  and  one  occurred  to 
a  man  engaged  in  sweeping  up  the  metal  filings  whieh^drop  from  the  linotype 
machine. 

The  reports  a^in  bring  out  the  large  part  played  by  want  of  cleanliness  in  causing 
the  plumbism.  This,  combined  with  tafing  meals  in  the  workrooms,  aqd  the  pernicipus 
habit  which  many  compositors  have  of  holmng  the  type  between  their  teeth,  accounts  for 
their  occurrence.  The  last  mentioned  point  was  noted  especiallv  in  the  report  on  a  case 
of  partial  paralysis  in  a  lad  15  years  of  age.  In  one  case  the  certitying  surgeon  reports  : — 
^^  I  noticed  that  a  small  spicula  of  lead,  like  a  small  thorn,  had  run<  into  the  man's 
finger,"  and 

Mr.  Skinner  (Norwich)  on  the  same  point  says  : — 

I  examined  the  hands  of  several  of  the  compasitors  employed.    I  did  -this  beoause  on- 

mentioning  at  a  letterpress  printer^s  at  Cambridge  some  time  back  that  a  supposed  case  of 
r    lead  poisoning  had  occurred  where  a  set  of  new  type  had  been  started,  the  f<M*eman  of  the  firm 

at  Cambridge  at  once  said,  *'  If  yon  look  at  their  fore-fingers  and  thumbs  you  will  probably  find 
I    that  they  have  been  worn  sore. by  the  handling  of  the  new  type."    As  a  matter  of  fact  I  foxmd 

that  this  was  so.    Nearly  all  the  type  that  was  being  used  was  new,  and  the  men^s  hands,  with 

one  exception,  were  dull,  dirty  and  greasy. 

White  Lead  Works. — The  incidence  of  cases  of  poisoning  in  this  industry  show 
only  slight  diminution  as  compared  ^ith  the  previous  year.  Included  in  the  total  are  10 
cases  from  one  firm,  which  oc3urred  in  the  previous  year,  but  were  not  reported  until 
their  discovery  many  months  later  by  ihe  District  Inspector,  who  prosecuted  the  firm. 
Were  two  firms  only  (one  in  Newcastle  the  other  ia  London)  excluded  fi-om  the 
18  firms  engaged  in  the  manufe^cture;  during  the  year,  the  total  356  would  fall  to  175. 
From  the  one  firm  111  cases  were  reported,  and  fix)m  the  other  72  Both  are 
conspicuous  by  the  large  number  of  casual  workers  employed.  In  both  works,  not 
only  to  comply  with  the  Special  Rules,  but  also  from  a  desure  to  diminish  the  dangers  of 
workin^^  great  alterations  were  eflfected  by  the  end  of  the  year,  which  are  having  effect  in 
dittisishing  the  numbers  reported  month  by  month  now.  Periodical  medical  examination 
of  casual  workers  generally,  and  bf*  white  lead  workers  in  Newcastle  in  particular, 
fiuiis  to  some 'extent  of  its  piffpose  owing  to'  (1)  the  low  stratum  of  society  from  which 
the  workers  are  drawn,  and  (2)  the  fiict  that  white  lead  manu&cture  is  not  the  principa:! 
industry,  and  therefore,  the  threat  of  suspension  has  not  on  the  workers  the  same 
effect  that  it  has,  for  example,  upon  the  women  employed  in  the  Potteries  district. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  appointed  surgeons  do  not  recognise  that  intemperance  in 
a  worker  should  be  an  immediate  indication  for  suspension  from  work,  cjises  will 
occur. 
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A  strong  feeling  of  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  appointed  Surgeons  and 
Certifying  Surgeons  where  the  white  lead  industry  is  carried  on,  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  diagonsis  in  several  of  the  cases  notified,  since  many  practitioners  regard  the  presence^ 
of  a  blue  line  as  evidence  not  of  work  in  lead  (as  should  be  the  case),  but  of  lead 
poisoning. 

The  most  important  provision  of  the  Special  Rules  served  in  1899 — alteration  in  the 
construction  of  the  stoves — did  not  come  into  force  until  January,  1901. 

Red  Lead. — In  consequence  of  the  incidence  of  poisoning  in  the  processes  of 
grinding  and  packing,  considerable  improvments  in  the  removal  of  dust  by  mechanical 
means  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  red  lead  factories  during  the  year. 

Cllilia  and  Earthenware. — The  improvement  brought  about  recently  in  this- 
industry  can,  perhaps,  be  best  learnt  fix)m  the  following  returns  : — 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Oases  of  Lead  Poisoning  reported  (under  tbe  Eactorjr 
and  Workshop  Act,  1896)  as  occurring  In  the  Earthenware  and  Ohlna 
Industry  for  each  Month  from  January,  1898,  to  December,  1900,  both. 
Inclusive. 


EarthenwMe'and  China. 

Month. 

1898. 

18M. 

1900. 

V»le». 

Females. 

TotaL 

Malea. 

Females. 

TtotaL 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL    • 

January 

31 

23 

54 

11 

10 

21 

7 

13 

20 

February 

10 

13 

23 

13 

15 

28 

7 

12 

19 

March    

16 

24 

40 

12 

15 

27 

14 

10 

24 

April      

14 

20 

34 

23 

19 

43 

8 

14 

22 

May       

14 

18 

32 

9 

8 

17 

5 

9 

14 

Jtme 

14 

24 

38 

15 

15 

30 

5 

6 

U 

Jnly 

25 

26 

51 

5 

9' 

14 

13 

5 

18 

Augost 

10 

13 

23 

6 

2 

8 

4 

10 

14 

September 

19 

18 

37 

9 

4 

13 

5 

4 

9 

October 

13 

15 

28 

10 

3 

13 

13 

9 

22 

November 

20 

36 

56 

6 

15 

21 

4 

6 

10 

Decejuber 

19, 

22 

41 

9 

6 

15 

10 

7 

17 

Total 

205 

252 

457 

128 

121 

249 

95 

105 

200 

The  figures  for  1899  and  1900  are  the  same  as  those  given  fipom  month  to  month  iD^ 
the  J^abour  Grazette.  In  these  years  all  the  reports  received  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  me,  and  care  taken  to  distinguish  one  industry  from  another,  and  prevent 
duplicate  entries.  The  figures  for  the  last  two  years  are  not  therefore  strictly  comparable 
witii  those  given  for  1898  ;  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  25  cases  would  have  to  be 
added  in  1899,  and  24  in  1900,  making  the  totals  274  instead  of  249,  and  224 
instead  of  200. 
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Return  of  the  NutxLber  of  Cases  of  Lead  Poisoningr  reported  under  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1895,  In  the  jxaiiufacture  of  China  and  Earthenware  during 
the  period  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1899,  to  the  31st  day  of  Deoember, 
1900,  distinguishing:  between  cases  in  the  Decorative  Processes  and  cases  in 
the  Processes  of  Dipping,  Ware  Cleaning,  &c. 

Jamuiry  Ist  to  December  Zlstj  1899. 


PBOGKSSBg. 


PlaoeB  under  the  Special  Rules  for  China  and  Earthenware  Manufacture. 


China. 


I 


*Earthenware. 


I 


& 


Tiles. 


1 


Majolioa. 


•  China 
Furniture 

and 
Eleotrioal 
Fitting^. 


Plaoea  under 

the  Special 

Bulee  for  the 

making  of 
Transfers  for 

Ohina  and 
Earthenware. 


I 


Dippers        

Dippers*  assistants ... 
Ware  cleaners 
Oloet  placers 
llajolica    paintresses 
Ground  layers 
Litho  dusters 
Colour  dusters 
Colour  blower 
Colour  grinders 
Glase  grinders 

Pritterst      

Indefinite    

Total     ... 


3 

1 
6        — 


13 


21 


80 
12 

49 


106 


10 
17 

28 
2 

7 
8 


83 


40 
29 
28 
61 
7 
10 


10 


189 


3 
1 
3 

14 


21 


—  i    4       4 


28 


II 


11 


*  In  1899  there  are  included  under  the  heading  ^Earthenware"  probably  a  few  oases  in  Jet  and  Rockingham  and 
China  Furniture,  and  a  few  m  which  the  nature  of  industoy  is  given  as  '*  China  and  Earthenware."  In  1900  there  are 
included  two  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  industry  is  given  as  "  China  and  Earthenware/'  and  five  cases  in  the 
manufacture  of  brown,  black,  and  red  ware. 

t  One  case  of  lead  poisoning  among  fritters  was  reported  in  1899,  and  one  also  in  1900,  from  works  where  the 
manufacture  of  glaaes  only  is  carried  on. 

\  Under  **  Tiles  "  in  1900  are  included  14  cases  in  which  a  reference  is  made  to  majolica. 
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Return  of  the  Number  of  Oases  of  Lead  Poisoning  reported  under  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Aot,  1896,  In  the  manu&oture  of  Ohina  and  Earthenware  durln^r 
the  period  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1899,  to  the  31st  day  of  Deoember, 
1900,  distlngruishlngr  between  oases  In  the  Decorative  Processes  and  cases  in 
the  Processes  of  Dipping,  Ware  Oleaningr,  &c. 

Jayiiuiry  1st  to  December  Zlst^  1900. 


Pbooibbbb. 

Places 

Ohina. 

under  the  Spei 

Earthen 
ware. 

Dial  Rules  f  oi 
Tiles. 

Majolica. 

Earthenwi 

Jet  and 

Booking- 

ham. 

&re  Manufao 

Ohina 
Furniture 

and 
Electrical 
Fittings. 

bure. 

Sanitary 
Ware. 

PUioes  under 
the  Special 

Rules  for  the 
making  of 

Transfers  for 
China  and 

Earthenware. 

i! 

i 

i 

1 

Females. 
Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

i 

Females. 
Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotS." 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

WppeM       

IMppen*  aasistoKits... 

C^lost  placers 
Hajolioa  paintressee 
Chronnd  layers 
Idtho  dusters 
Colour  dusters 
Colour  blowers 
Colour  grrinders     . . . 
Olaae  grinders 
Frittersf 
Indefinite    

4 

1 
4 
1 

I 

2 

2 

5 

1 

4 
1 
6 
1 

2 

5 

1 

1 
21 

20 
7 
2 

27 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

I 
19 
30 

I 
4 

4 
1 

7 

21 
26 
82 

27 

1 
.5 

5 
1 
1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

2 

7 
6 

7 

1 

5 
6 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

I 
1 

1 

5 

— 

5 

1 

1 
4 
5 

1 

- 

1 
4 
5 
2 

1 



1 

8 

2 

10 

Total     ... 

11  1 10 

1 

62      67     129 

12     15    27 

8      2     5 

T 

•> 

1 

11 

13 

■r' 

8       2  :  10 

From  the  Table  for  isys  are  excluded  11  cases  of  second  reports  on  jjersons  already  included  in  the  Table,  and  four 
I  found  not  to  be  due  to  lead  poisoning :   from  the  Table  for  IIKK)  are  similarly  excluded  six  cases  already  reported 
within  12  months,  and  eight  found  not  to  be  due  to  lead  poisoning. 


Betum  of  the  Number  of  Persons  Suspended  from  Working  in  Dangrerous  Processes 
by  the  Oertifying  Surgeons  for  the  Hanley,  Burslem,  Tunstall,  and  Stoke 
Districts  in  the  Manufacture  of  Earthenware  and  China  during  the  period  from 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1899,  to  the  3l8t  day  of  December,  1900,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Special  Rules. 


January  1st  to  December  Slst,  1899. 

January  1st  to  December  Slst,  1900. 

DiSTBICTB. 

Places  under  the 

Special  Rules  for 

China  and 

Earthenware 

Manufacture. 

Males.  Females   Total. 

Places  under  bhe 

Special  Rules  for  the 

making  of  Transfers 

for  China  and 

Earthenware. 

Plaoes  under  the 

Special  Rules  for 

China  and 

Earthenware 

Manufacture. 

PlAoea  under  the 

Spenisl  Bnles  for  the 

nuUdng  of  Transf v* 

for  China  and 

EarthenwaraL 

Males.'Femalesi  Total. 

1        ; 

Males.  Females   Total. 

Male«.|FenialJ  TotaL 

Hanley         

BorBlem       

Stoke 

Tunstall       

1                                         i 
11         19    1    30        —         5          5 
1    1    31    j    32        _       _        _ 

•7    ;    46         53       —       —        — 

1     1      7     1      8        —          1           1 

5          9         14 

—  33         33 
10        30        40 

—  7           7 

1              1 

Total 

20 

103       123       —         6          6 

1          ' 

15         79        94 

-;  ^  ^ 

Of  the  persons  suspended  in  1899,  2i',  and  of  those  suspended  in  1900,  30,  were  also 
reported  as  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  and  are  thus  included  in  the  preceding  Return 
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The  remainder  were  susj)ended  on  other  grounds,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Certifying 
Surgeons,  rendered  it  inadvisable  for  them  to  continue  in  their  former  occupation.  No 
absolute  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  suspension  i« 
tempc)rary  only  and  the  number  in  which  it  involves  permanent  exclusion  from  the 
dangerous  process.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  17  out  of  the  32  suspensions 
in  the  Burslem  district  in  1899,  and  13  out  of  the  33  suspensions  in  1900,  were  permanent. 
A^ery  few  of  the  suspensions  in  the  other  districts  were  permanent. 

The  Certifying  Surgeons'  districts  of  Hanley,  Burslem,  Tunstall,  and  Stoke  include 
the  whole  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Potteries  (except  some  small  potteries  near 
Oongleton),  that  is,  about  46,000  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  china  and 
earthenware,  of  whom  about  4,800  are  employed  in  lead  processes. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  suspensions  in  1899  and  1900 
among  the  processes  in  which  they  occurred  : — 


January  Ist  to  December  31st,  1899. 

January  Ist  to  December  81st,  1900. 

Process. 

Places  nnder  the       i 

'  Special  Rules  for 

China  and 

Earthenware 

Manufacture. 

Plac 
Spec 

foi 
Ee 

1 
Males.! 

ies  under  the 
ial  Rules  for 
ig  of  Transfers 
•  China  and 
krthenware. 

Places  under  the 

Special  Rules  for 

China  and 

Earthenware 

Manufacture. 

Places  under  the 

Special  Rules  for  the 

making  of  Transfers 

for  China  and 

Earthenware. 

Malee.iFemale8   Total.  > 

Females 

Total. 

Males.  Females   Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Dipping  House 

19 

10        29 

1 

— 

13      i     29 

1 

42 

— 

— 

— 

Ware  Cleaning 

— 

34        34 

—  .  — 

—    1    20 

i 

20 

— 

— 

— 

GloBt  Placers 



—        — 

"■    ~ 

— 

1 

2   :  — 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Majolica       

— 

26         26 

•  — 

-8,8 

1                         i 

— 

— 

— 

Ground  Layers 

— 

14         14 

—        — 

—          6 

1 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Colour  Dusters 

;   — 

10         10 

-         6 

6 

— 

12 

12 

— 

1 

1 

Colour  Blowers 

— 

2          2 

1 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Not  stated    

1 

7           8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

20 

1 

103    .  123 

— 

6 

6 

1 

15 

79 

94 

— 

— 

— 

The  following  Tables  A,  B  and  C  are  important,  as  they  show  the  incidence  of  lead 
poisoning  on  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  different  processes  of  china  and 
earthenware  manufacture  in  the  years  1898,  1899  and  1900. 

The  figures  in  Table  B  (relating  solely  to  the  Potteries  district)  were  obtained  by 
Mr.  Walmsley  (Stoke),  by  Circular  Letter  addressed  to  the  Occupiers. 

In  order  to  make  the  information  as  far  as  possible  complete  for  the  whole  of  the- 
United  Kingdom,  a  similar  Circular  Letter  was  sent  out  from  the  Home  Office  to 
occupiers  of  china  and  earthenware  works  outside  the  Potteries  district,  and  the  two 
added  together  give  the  figures  in  Table  A.  The  figures  as  to  the  year  1898,  are  taken 
from  Dr.  Thorpe  and  Dr.  Oliver's  Report,  page  9  (slightly  re-arranged  and  amplified  for 
purposes  of  comparison). 

Some  of  the  figures  on  which  the  percentages  are  calculated  are  very  small  and, 
therefore,  to  be  accepted  with  reservation.  The  figures  for  1899  and  1900,  in  all  processes 
show  marked  diminution  in  incidence  of  lead  poisoning,  as  compared  with  those  for  1898. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  marked  in  the  processes  of  majolica  painting,  ground  laying, 
and  colour  dusting  than  in  the  operations  in  the  dipping  house.  Indeed,  in  1900,  the 
figures  for  the  dipping  house  cannot  be  said  to  show  improvement  on  those  for  1899,  and 
the  whole  of  the  diminution  of  49  cases  in  1900  as  compared  with  1890^  may  be  said 
practically  to  be  due  to  lessened  incidence  outside  the  dipping  house* 
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Dr.  J.  F.  Arlidge,  Certifying  Surgeon  for  the  district  of  Stoke,  has  kindly  placed  at 
my  disposal  some  very  interesting  figures,  the  result  of  inquiries  made  by  him  of  239 
married  women  working  in  lead  processes  in  the  china  and  earthenware  industry. 

From  each  woman  he  has  obtained  &cts  as  to  the  number  of  children  bom,  the 
number  of  these  who  have  died,  and  the  number  of  miscarriages  in  the  two  periods, 
(1)  previous  to  lead  employment,  and  (2)  during  or  after  employment  in  lead.  He 
has  also  tabulated  the  ages  at  death  and  the  cause  of  death  (whenever  possible)  of  the 
children,  the  number  of  years  of  work  in  lead,  and  the  precise  occupation. 

The  general  &cts  fix)m  his  figures  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


Kaof 

Dmiiig  or  after  lead  emplojmuxt 

Women. 

OhOdteo. 

TrtgntanciM. 

CMdren. 

PregnuoiaB. 

Born. 

Died. 

Total. 

Miscarriages. 

Bom. 

Died. 

Total. 

Miscarriages. 

239 

453 

183 

487 

34 

499 

182 

566 

67 

100 

40-4 

100 

7-0 

100 

36-5 

100 

11-8 

The  percentage  of  children  who  died  to  the  total  number  born  is  greater,  and  thi 
percentage  of  miscarriages  to  the  total  number  of  pregnancies  considerably  less,  in 
the  period  before  lead  employment  than  in  the  period  of  lead  employment. 

Dr.  Arlidffe  has  distinguished  miscarriages  firom  premature  births.  Among  the 
183  children  who  died  in  the  period  prior  to  lead  employment  are  included  14  premature 
births  (7*6  per  cent.)  and  11  still  births  (6*0  per  cent.),  as  compared  with  17  premature 
births  (9*3  per  cent.)  and  21  still  births  (11*5  per  cent.),  among  the  182  who  died  in 
the  subsequent  period.  The  percentage  proportion,  of  still  births  in  the  two  period^  is, 
therefore,  very  similar  to  that  of  miscarriages  as  given  in  the  table.  There  died  of 
convulsions  in  the  period  prior  to  lead  employment  33  children  (18*0  per  cent.),  and 
in  that  during  or  after  it  28  (lo'3  per  cent.) — figures  which  tend  to  disprove  the  view 
that  there  is  special  incidence  of  convulsions  on  the  children  of  lead  workers.  IJefore 
commencing  work  in  lead  21  of  the  women  had  miscarried — a  number  which  is  increased 
to  34  afterwards.     Four  miscarried  in  both  periods. 

Eleven  of  the  34  miscarriages  recorded  in  the  first  period  were  confined  to  8  women, 
-and  20  of  the  67  recorded  in  the  second  also  to  3  women.  If  these  extreme  cases  are 
•excluded  the  percentage  of  miscarriages  to  the  total  number  of  pregnancies  is  reduced  to 
5'0  and  8*7  respectively.  The  proportion  in  the  two  periods,  however,  remains  practically 
unaltered. 

Among  the  239  women  there  were  71  who  had  had  no  children  prior  to  work  in  lead, 
find  in  whom  the  duration  of  employment  had  been  10  years  and  over.  It  may  be 
assumed,  therefore,  for  them  that  the  whole  of  their  married  life  was  cotemporaneous  with 
work  in  lead,  and  that  in  many  of  them  the  full  measure  of  fertility  had  been  reached. 
These  71  women  had  302  children  (of  whom  114  died),  and  38  miscarriages,  that  is, 
for  every  100  children  born  37'7  died  and  11*1  of  every  100  pregnancies  resulted  in 
miscarriage. 

The  number  of  miscarriages  to  pregnancies  is  variously  put  as  from  1 — 5  to  1 — 8 
or  10.  In  a  series  of  2,000  hospital  cases,  i.e.,  wage-earners,  it  was  put  at  1 — 7.  Dr.  J. 
F.  Arlidge's  figures  for  these  71  women  working  in  lead  makes  it  1 — 9,  and  for  the 
whole  239  women  prior  to  lead  employment  1 — 14. 

Dr.  Arlidge  {Stoke-on-Trent)  sends  the  following  report  of  his  work  : — 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  number  of  cases  distinctive  of  lead  poisoning  is  decreasing. 
The  general  conditions  are  improved,  and  taken  all  round,  the  health  of  those  employed  in 
the  potteries  (Stoke-on-Trent  district)  shows  marked  improvement.  Many  of  the  workers  who 
were,  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  special  rules,  **  not  too  careful,*'  have  now  become  careful, 
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Ware 
rleincrit. 


O  round 
layers. 

Printer* 
duttert. 


Bltnoertt 
(^colour'). 

Glaze 
blowing, 

China 
Jtcourers. 


Majol'ma. 


Dippers, 


placer*. 


Mlscarnaff$$, 


and  are  willing,  not  only  to  listen  to  advice,  bat  to  act  on  it  Naturally  among  such  a  large 
namber  there  are  a  few  whom  I  cannot  include  in  tlus  category,  but  mnst  trust  that  the  regular 
examinations,  and  the  good  example  shown  by  so  many  of  their  fellow  workers,  will  result  in 
a  marked  diminution  of  the  careless.  Owing  to  the  susceptibility  of  some,  cases  will  occasion* 
ally  crop  up,  but  the  monthly  examination  will  lessen  the  number,  and  severe  cases  will  become 
rare. 

The  fans  in  the  dusty  departments  have  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  employed,  and  though. 
they  are  no  doubt  the  cause  of  a  waste  of  colour  in  the  ground  laying  department,  and  though 
colour  is  costly,  there  is  little  grumbling  on  this  score  from  those  who  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  I 
may  safely  say  that  the  employers  are  agreed  that  improvement  has  taken  -place  among  the 
workers,  and  are  satisfied. 

Among  1,12()  ware  cleaners  examined  daring  the  year  there  have  been  only  fifteen  suspended^ 
and  though  the  numbers  may  be  considered  small,  considering  the  number  examined,  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  most  dangerous  for  women,  and  those  working  in  this  department  cause  the 
greatest  anxiety. 

Groundlaying  must  stand  next,  but  as  pointed  out,  the  fans  have  so  improved  the  conditiona 
under  which  the  people  work  that  its  danger  has  become  lessened. 

Colour  dusting  in  the  printing  shop  was  frequently  done  by  girls,  and  they  were  not  alwaya 
as  careful  as  they  should  be,  though  they  show  improvement.  Some  employers  have  given  up 
the  dusting  and  use  the  colour  in  a  moist  state. 

The  a^rosrraph  is  a  great  improvement,  and  where  blowing  colour  is  used  may  be  carried  on 
by  any  ordinarily  healthy  person  who  is  careful. 

Glaze  blowing  is,  I  believe,  done  principally  by  men.  A  sort  of  kettle  is  used  throwing  a 
spray  of  considerable  dimensions.     I  cannot  but  think  it  dangerous. 

Here,  again,  there  is  improvement,  and  I  see  many  who  have  worked  for  years,  and  show  ne 
bad  symptoms.  They  have  bronchitis,  coughs,  hoarseness;  but  how  many  outside  such 
employment  do  not  suffer  in  the  same  way. 

The  number  of  majolica  paintresses  suspended  has  not  been  great  this  year,  and  I  must  put 
this  down  in  a  great  measure  to  greater  care  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  and  carefulness 
among  the  workers.  The  cleansing  of  the  mouth  out  before  meals  (after  they  have  been  at 
work)  must  decrease  the  chance  of  swallowing  lead  with  the  food.  This  cleansing  of  the  month 
and  brushing  the  teeth  is  now  carried  out  by  the  majority  of  the  workers,  and  the  result  ha& 
been  satisfactory. 

There  are  not  many  female  dippers.  I  see  a  few,  and  must  say,  as  of  ware  cleaners,  that  no- 
woman  should  take  such  employment  from  choice.  The  dipping  house  of  the  present  day,, 
however,  is  such  an  improved  place  that  I  may  be  wrong  :  still,  such  is  my  opinion,  and  I  give 
it  as  such. 

The  few  female  glost  placers  I  see  are  at  a  tile  works,  and  though  I  would  much  rather  see 
them  at  other  employment,  there  has  not  as  yet  been  any  distinctive  case  among  them  as  for  as^ 
I  am  aware. 

This  question  has  been  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Legge.  If  we  deduct  two  cases  from  the  list,  one 
of  whom  had  four  miscarriages,  another  I  believe  nine,  we  should  find  that  there  is  not  a  great 
difference  in  the  numbers  of  these  calamities  between  those  employed  in  lead  and  the  same 
women  previous  to  their  employment  in  lead.  In  one  case  there  was  distinct  history  of  uterine 
trouble.  It  is  possible  that  the  cause  may  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  The  number  of  miscarriages 
previous  to  lead  employment  is  great,  the  number  during  lead  employment  greater,  but  only 
slightly  so. 


Dr.  A.  A.  Hill  {Tunstall)  reports  : — 

In  presenting  my  first  Annual  Report,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  reported  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  my  district  and  also  that  the  number  of 
reported  cases  steadily  decreases  month  by  month  clearly  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  the 
Special  Rules. 

I  am  confident  that  their  extension  to  the  adult  male  workers  will  prove  of  very  great 
benefit. 

Most  of  the  persons  who  are  now  commencing  the  work  are  fully  impressed  with  its  dangers,, 
and  gladly  receive  and  follow  out  the  simple  instructions  that  are  given  them. 

The  few  that  are  careless  have  to  be  reproved  from  time  to  time. 

I  consider  that  the  rules  have  greatly  improved  the  general  tone,  both  moral  and  physical,  of 
those  to  whom  they  apply. 

1  must  add  that  in  a  few  cases  I  have  experienced  a  difficulty  in  convincing  the  employers 
of  the  importance  of  the  monthly  examinations.  They  have  been  inclined  to  regard  them  as. 
an  innecessary  expense,  and  occasionally  I  have  had  some  trouble  in  securing  privacy,  but  1 
trust  I  have  now  overcome  that  difficulty. 
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Dr.  Bond  (Poole)  reports  : — 

The  physique  of  those  examined  remains  ^ood. 

The  Lecid^  Inspection  has  been  carried  out  every  month. 

The  death  of  E.B.,  on  March  15th,  occurred  with  a  suddenness  even  more  tragic  than  that  of 
J.C.,  in  1899. 

1  do  not  in  the  least  degree  find  any  reason  to  alter  my  original  opinion  that  she  died  from  ♦ 
Encephalitis,  the  result  of  lead  poisoning. 

The  case  of  M.W.  is  singularly  instructive.  She  began  decorating  in  October,  1898,  and 
remained  well  until  June  of  this  year. 

She  then  complained  of  numbness  in  the  dorsum  of  the  right  middle  finger,  supplied  by  the 
radial  branch  of  the  musculo  spiral  nerve.  I  suspended  her  for  14  days  and  she  returned  quit« 
well. 

On  October  20th— the  very  day  after  I  had  examined  her  at  the  works— her  mother  brought 
her  to  me  complaining  of  pains  in  her  head  and  nausea.  As  she  was  getting  pale,  and  her 
symptoms  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  C.  and  B.,  I  suspended  her  from  lead 
altogether.  She  is  now,  I  believe,  in  fairly  good  health.  She  had  no  signs  of  lead,  only 
subjective  symptoms ;  but  they  were  quite  sufficient  for  me.  Every  girl  who  applies  to  be 
taken  on  as  a  decorator  or  majolica  painter  is  sent  to  me  by  the  firm  to  be  examined  as  to 
fitness. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  convince  some  of  them  that  they  are  quite  unfitted  for  the  work,  but 
the  firm  always  abide  by  my  decision.  • 

Enamelling  of  iron  plates,  iron  hoUoware,  &c.— During  the  year  ii 

cases  were  reported    in  the  enamelling  of  iron  plates,  the  occupation  being  brushing 
or  powdering  or  dipping. 

A  leadless  glaze  is  now  very  largely  if  not  entirely  used  in  the  enamelling  of  iron 
holloware,  and  for  iron  plates  progress  in  the  same  direction  is  being  made.  Firms  who 
still  continue  to  use  lead  use  it  principally  in  the  form  of  a  silicate.  Nevertheless,  among 
a  small  number  of  cases  reported  from  a  firm  using  lead  in  this  form  are  included  a  case 
of  paralysis  of  the  wrist,  and  another  of  optic  atrophy. 

During  the  year  four  cases  of  lead  poisoning  occurred  to  persons  engaged  in 
enamelling  copper  letters  or  tablets  which  do  not  come  under  special  rules,  although  the 
process  is  in  some  ways  analagous  to  the  enamelling  of  iron  plates.  Examination  of  ten 
females  employed  in  the  dangerous  processes  in  one  such  workshop  (from  which  a  case  of 
paralysis  of  the  wrist  had  been  reported),  showed  that  eight  were  suffering  frc>m  anaemia, 
five  complained  of  headache,  one  had  marked  weakness  of  the  wrists,  and  three  had  been 
absent  from  work  with  symptoms  suggesting  strongly  connection  with  their  employment. 
In  another  where  1 7  were  employed,  although  it  was  difficult  to  find  that  definite  lead 
poisoning  had  resulted,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  the  symptoms  of" 
anaBmia  and  headache  were  more  noticeable  than  would  be  the  case  in  industries  where 
lead  was  not  used,  and  in  two  cases  in  one  of  which  there  was  profound  anaemia  there  was 
weakness  of  the  wrists.  The  main  danger  in  the  enaployment  arises  from  the 
brushing  on  and  "  woolling  off "  of  a  black  enamel  powder  containing,  according  to 
Dr.  Thorpe's  analysis,  as  much  as  67*0  per  cent,  of  lead. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  special  rules  for  various  enamelling  processes 
so  as  to  bring  them  under  one  code,  is  under  consideration  at  the  present  time. 

Glass  cutting. — The  number  of  reported  cases — 7 — shows  marked  diminution 
when  compared  with  the  number  in  1898 — 19.  In  three  of  the  cases  the  lead  poisoning 
was  contracted  several  years  previously.  In  one  (a  case  of  paralysis)  the  source  of  the 
poisoning  is  thus  described  by  the  certifying  surgeon  : — 

G.  W.  has  been  employed  to  make  the  putty  powder  used  by  the  glasscuttere.  The  firm  are 
one  of  the  few  who  carry  out  this  process  themselves,  it  is  more  usually  done  by  private 
workers  at  home.  The  process  would  appear  to  be  a  very  dangerous  one,  as  lead  is  subjected 
to  three  processes :  (1)  skimming  from  a  lead  bath ;  (2)  pounding  the  skimmings  to  a  fine 
powder  ;  (S)  screening  tho  powder  through  a  fine  sieve.  The  first,  carried  on  under  a  strong 
flue,  seems  quite  safe  ;  the  second  is  done  in  the  open  air,  the  operator  wearing  a  respirator 
probably  an  insufficient  precaution  from  the  fine  lead  dust)  is  open  to  objection.  For  the 
third,  the  affected  person  has  himself  invented  a  useful  screen  which  must  have  greatly 
lessened  the  danger.  Still  there  is  a  quantity  of  lead  dust  created,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  apparatus  should  not  be  encased.    G.  W.  now  refuses  to  carry  out  the  work  any  longer. 

Since  then  improved  methods  have  been  adopted.     Of  the  three  cases  reported  as 
first  attacks,  one    (an   alcoholic  subject)  had  been    employed   34   years,   another   (the 
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symptoms  being  jaundice  and  some  abdominal  pain)  for  23  years,  an^l  the  third  (a 
paralysis)  which  occurred  in  Shoreditch,  from  polishing  with  putty  powder,  is  de 
as  "  alcoholic  and  not  personally  clean." 


case  o^ 
described 


Electrical  Accumulator  Works.— The  number  of  cases  reported  in  this 
jndustry  was  33,  one  more  than  in  1899.  All  the  cases  are  described  as  slight,  but  in 
visiting  several  of  these  works  in  the  course  of  the  year  I  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
cachectic  appearance  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  pasting  of  plates  with  red  lead  is  only  to 
be  equalled  in  men  engaged  in  the  most  dangerous  processes  of  white  lead  manufacture. 
Of  18  men  thus  employed  in  one  factory  anaemia  was  profound  in  eight,  and  a  similar 
number  showed  symptoms  of  weakness  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  wrist  or  tremor. 
One  only  presented  a  healthy  appearance.  The  duration  of  employment  of  these  men  had 
been  in  three  less  than  one  year,  in  seven  from  one  to  five  years,  in  four  from  five  to  ten 
years,  and  in  four  over  ten  years.  Undoubtedly  the  men  engaged  in  mixing  the  lithage  or 
red  lead  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently  pasting  the  plates,  are  exposed  to 
the  greatest  danger,  but  the  men  engaged  in  the  preliminary  processes  of  casting  and 
trimming  the  plates,  and  in  the  subsequent  processes  of  soldering  and  plumbing  to  combine 
the  elements  into  the-  batteries  also  suffer. 

Of  the  rei)orted  cases  five  occurred  iti  the  preliminary  processes,  13  dther  in 
pasting  or  an  analogous  process  of  pastille  moulding,  and  16  in  lead  burning  or 
soldering. 

Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  enquiry*  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Imperial 
Health  Office  to  the  conditions  of  work  in  electrical  accumulator  works  in  Germany, 
which  led  to  the  issue  of  the  special  rules  now  governing  the  industry  in  that  country,  a 
translation  of  which  appeared  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1898,  pages  170,  171. 

Already  in  1895,  in  one  factory  at  Hagen  daring  the  year  1894  there  had  been  37  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  among  252  workers,  necessitating  absence  for  sickness  amounting  to  506  days. 
Information  was  collected  by  circular  letter  of  the  Chancellor,  dated  November  gist,  1895,  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  accumulators  and  the  dangers  of  working. 

The  following  particulars  were  received  from  one  factory  as  to  special  incidence  on  particolar 
processes : — 


Ooonpation. 

No.  Employed. 

No.  of  Cases. 

Per  Cent 

Casting 

30 

3 

10-0 

Pasters 

30 

9 

30-0 

Burners  ...         

16 

6 

37-5 

Trimmers           

30 

4 

13-3 

Plumbers           

30 

9 

30-0 

Section  builders           

60 

5 

8-3 

Special  atttjntion,  as  regards  remedial  measures,  were  directed  to — 

(1.)  The  casting  and  preparation  of  the  plates;  (2.)  The  mixing  of  the  paste;  (3.)  The 
actual  pasting  ;  (4.)  The  drying  and  building  into  batteries  of  the  elements  ;  (5.)  The  formation 
or  charging  of  the  plates. 

(1.)  Ordinary  lead,  often  containing  antimony,  is  used  for  casting  the  plates.  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  melting  pot  rarely  exceeds  450°  C.  Lead  volatilises  only  at  a  white  heat, 
approximately,  at  the  temperature  at  which  iron  melts,  about  1,200^  C. ;  but  at  much  lower 
teniperatures  from  the  molten  surface  lead  fumes  arise,  so  that  the  danger  from  them,  or 
rather  from  the  oxides  of  lead  present  in  the  fumes,  is  constantly  present,  and  hence  the 
recommendation  is  made  that  the  melting  pot  should  be  provided  with  an  efficient  hood  and 
shaft  leading  either  into  the  open  air  or  into  a  chimney.  This  ia  the  more  necessary  as 
ordinary  commercial  lead,  as  well  as  antimony,  often  contains  traces  of  arsenic  varying  from 
O'l  per  cent,  to  7*9  per  cent. 


Die  in  eleotrisohen  Alckumulatoren  Fabriken  beobachteten  gesundheita-schadigungen.     Arbeiten  aus  dem  Kaiaerlichem 

Gesundheitsamte,  1898,  by  Dr.  WuUdorff. 
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The  trimming  of  the  plates  is  usually  done  by  machinery,  either  by  means  of  a  circular  saw 
or  by  a  plane,  and  in  this  process  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  particles  of  metallic  lead  become 
scattered  and  are  gradually  converted  into  dust.  As  inhalation  of  metallic  lead  may  lead  to 
plumbism  there  is  need  for  prescribing  in  these  preliininary  processes  arrangements  whereby 
the  particles  shall  be  caught,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  point  where  they  are  produced. 

(2.)  The  lead  oxides,  usually  lithage  and  red  lead,  used  for  pasting  are  purchased  already 
prepared  in  casks.  Out  of  the  cask  the  necessary  amount  is  taken  by  a  spade  or  trowel  and 
transferred  to  the  mixing  bench.  Dust  is  scattered  on  the  floor  and  carried  on  the  worker's 
feet  to  other  departments.  This  danger  can  be  diminished  by  placing  the  cask  upon  a  grid 
and  by  cleaning  the  floor  at  least  once  a  day  by  a  moist  method.  Mixing  of  the  material  with 
acid  to  form  a  paste  is  done  either  in  a  special  closed  in  apparatus,  or  when  only  small 
quantities  are  used,  at  the  working  bench.  The  amount  of  dust  created  diminishes  the  more 
moist  the  mass  becomes,  but  in  this  process  also  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  lead  dust  gets  into 
the  air,  and  hence  the  recommendation  is  made  that  the  mixing  and  moistening  of  the 
materials  for  the  paste  shall  be  done  either  under  an  exhaust  draught  or  in  an  apparatus  so 
arranged  that  dust  cannot  escape. 

(3.)  In  the  operation  of  pasting  reference  is  made  to  the  wearing  of  gloves,  and  attention 
called  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  them  in  good  repair,  to  the  necessity  of  their  being 
suitable  (otherwise  the  work  is  rendered  much  more  difficult)  and  to  the  occurrence  of  skin 
eruptions  as  a  result  of  the  continuous  perspiration  they  induce.  The  following  recom- 
mendation, therefore,  is  made  in  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  absorption  of  lead  from  the 
skin,  instead  of  gloves,  either  (a)  the  work  not  to  exceed  8  hours  per  diem  broken  by  a 
pause  of  at  least  1^  hours,  or  (h)  one  6  hours  spell  in  the  day.  It  is  pointed  out  that  (b)  is  the 
preferable  alternative. 

Respirators  are  regarded  as  unnecessary  for  men  engaged  |in  pasting,  but  to  avoid  the  falling 
of  portions  of  paste  on  the  floor  and  its  subsequent  drying  into  dust,  the  tables  and  floor  should 
be  of  smooth  impermeable  material,  and  the  tables  be  provided  with  raised  edges. 

(4.)  When  the  plates  are  pressed  before  drying,  and  for  this  purpose  wrapped  in  parchment 
paper  or  linen,  the  removal  of  these  subsequently  causes  dust,  and  the  operation  must,  there- 
fore, be  carried  out  under  an  exhaust  draught. 

In  the  building  up  of  the  batteries  by  soldering  the  elements  together  ordinary  solder  is  not 
used,  but  instead  almost  pure  lead  in  order  that  the  connections  should  not  be  affected  by  the 
subsequent  treatment  in  acid.  To  make  this  form  of  connection  the  heat  from  an  oxygen  or 
hydrogen  blow-pipe  flame  is  used.  The  temperature  reached  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
sufficiently  high  to  cause  volatilisation  of  lead.  Statistics  show  that  persons  engaged  in  this 
operation  are  exposed  to  considerable  risk  of  lead  poisoning.  Hence  the  recommendation  is 
made  that  soldering  by  means  of  a  hydrogen  blow-pipe  flame  shall  be  done  under  an  exhaust 
draught.  Unfortunately  similar  provision  cannot,  of  course,  be  required  where  the  plates  have 
to  be  built  up,  as  is  often  the  case,  away  from  the  factory. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  possible  danger  of  arseniuietted  hydrogen  poisoning  in  the 
manufacture  of  hydrogen  gas,  from  the  use  of  impure  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the 
formation  room.  The  necessity  of  using  only  chemically  pure  materials  is  insisted  on  in 
the  rules. 

(5.)  Opinions  were  found  to  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  vapour  in  the 
formation  room  upon  the  workers.  The  physician  attached  to  the  factory  in  Hagen  believed 
that  persons  suffering  from  bronchitis  and  other  affections  of  the  lungs  were  improved  by  work 
in  this  department.  The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  vapour  in  the  air  of  the  formation  room  is 
small.  At  the  level  of  the  heads  ot  the  workers  one  cubic  metre  of  air  has  been  found  to 
contain  0*098  grains,  which,  supposing  a  worker  to  inhale  five  cubic  metres  in  eight  hours 
would  mean  that  049  grains  passed  in  and  out  of  the  lungs.  But  it  has  been  found  that  dust, 
in  the  form  of  -moisture,  is  almost  all  deposited  in  the  nasal  passages  and  pharynx,  and  very 
little  can  penetrate  into  the  lungs.  Reference  is  made  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  fan 
ventilation  in  such  rooms  owing  to  the  deleterious  action  of  the  acid  on  the  metal,  but  some 
form  of  special  ventilation  is  considered  necessary. 

The  method  adopted  of  determining  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  air  was  the  simple  one  of 
suspending  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  100  square  centimetres  in  area,  previously  moistened,  at 
the  level  of  the  worker's  head.  Subsequent  treatment  with  dilute  acid  and  exposure  to  the 
action  of  Hs  S  showed  whether  lead  had  been  present. 

Paints  and  Colours, — The  incidence  of  lead  poisoning  in  this  industry  is  heavy. 
The  cases  were  distributed  over  30  fectories.  Fifteen  were  reported  from  one,  five  from 
another  and  three  from  a  third.  In  46  of  the  cases  (82*1  per  cent.)  the  occupation  is 
stated  to  have  been  either  grinding  or  mixing,  no  doubt  of  white  lead  paint,  in  two 
the  grinding  of  vermilionette,  in  two  packing,  and  one  each  in  stencilling,  at  the  presses, 
in  the  warehouse,  and  in  repairing  machinery.  The  proportion  of  severe  cases  (39*2  per 
cent.)  is  very  high,  as  was  the  case  also  in  1899,  aod  in  ]  7*6  per  cent,  paralysis  is  noted 
as  a  symptom.  One  case  of  wrisfc-drop  and  facial  paralysis  with  atrophy  ()f  the  thenar 
eminences  occurred  to  a  reservist  who  was  sent  to  South  Africa,  and  from  there  invalided 
home.     Some  of  the  symptoms  he  noticed  slightly  before  leaving  England,  but  did  not 
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declare  them  for  fear  that  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  rejoin  the  colours.  The  Certifying 
Surgeon  reports  of  one  man  attacked  for  the  second  time.  "  This  man  is  a  dwarf  and 
very  deaf — he  is  rather  simple-minded  and  is  not  in  the  habit  of  being  careful  to  prevent 
himself  being  injured  by  al^orption  of  lead."  Such  a  case  illustrates  the  need  of  medical 
supervision  and  the  desirability  of  requiring  a  certificate  of  fitness  before  com- 
mencing work  where  there  is  white  lead  dust.  In  a  few  instances  only  has  a  medical 
examination  periodically  of  the  hands  been  arranged  for  voluntarily  by  the  occupier. 
As  showing  the  rapidity  with  which  saturnine  impregnation  niay  occur,  a  man 
reported  for  "  colic — cachexia "  was  stated  to  have  been  a  sailor  until  three  months 
previously. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  cases  according  to  occupation  which  has  now  been  made  for 
the  last  two  years,  it  is  clear  at  what  particular  points  in  the  manu&cture  improved 
conditions  of  working  are  most  needed,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  effectual  covering 
in  of  the  paint  grinding  machines  and  edge  runners  and  the  conveyance  into  them 
of  the  white  lead  will  have  to  be  surmounted.  The  crudeness  of  some  of  the 
methods  of  emptying  casks  of  white  lead  and  shovelling  the  same  into  the  pug-mills 
is  apparent. 

Goacll  Suilding^. — The  incidence  of  lead  poisoning  in  this  industry  is  always 
heavy.  34  of  the  cases  occurred  to  men  employed  by  one  or  other  of  the  railway 
companies.  In  one  large  company  in  the  Midlands  where  in  the  past  the  facilities 
for  washing  were  bad,  19  cases,  many  of  them  chronic,  have  been  reported  in  the 
year. 

Other  Industries. — Among  the  86  cases  included  under  this  heading  are  ten 
contracted  in  the  glazing  of  bricks  under  conditions  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
prevail  in  the  china  and  earthenware  industry,  six  in  soldering  tins,  five  from  the  use  of 
chromate  of  lead  in  shoe  finishing,  four  from  the  pernicious  practice  of  testing  the  joints 
of  gas  chandeliers  sealed  with  white  or  red  lead  cement  by  the  mouth,  four  firom  the 
enamelling  of  copper  letters  under  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  the  enamelling 
of  iron  plates,  three  each  in  the  manufacture  of  shot  and  dipping  iron  casks  into 
molten  lead,  two  each  in  the  manufiicture  of  india-rubber,  of  metal  capsules  and  of 
sulphate  of  lead,  &c. 

To  the  conditions  forund  in  the  particular  brick  glazing  works  where  the  number 
of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  1900  was  10,  and  12  in  1899  reference  has  been  made  in 
previous  annual  reports  (see  pp.  165  and  166  for  the  year  1898,  and  p.  259  for  the 
year  1899.)  At  this  fectory  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
work  brought  about  not  only  by  the  substitution  of  fritted  lead  for  raw  lead  used  in 
the  glazes,  but  also  by  impressing  on  the  firm  the  need  for  the  adoption  of  precautionary 
measures. 

The  five  cases  in  shoe  finishing  are  of  peculiar  interest,  not  only  as  occurring  in  an 
industry  hitherto  regarded  as  one  free  from  the  danger  of  lead  poisoning,  but  also  fix)ra 
the  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  firms  using  the  chromate  of  lead*  in  Northampton  to 
discontinue  the  employment  of  the  material  as  soon  as  its  danger  was  brought  home 
to  them  by  the  District  Inspector  and  Certifying  Surgeon. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  first  two  cases  (one  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  wrists) 
were  reported  as  follows  by  Mr.  Wright  (Northampton.) 

I  visited  the  workshops  of  Messrs.  .  .  .  Northampton,  boot  makers,  where  the  two 
persons  affected  were  employed,  on  the  24th  inst.,  and  find  they  were  working  as  "  finishers  " 
of  boots  and  shoes  by  hand  work  not  machinery.  In  this  finishing  it  is  necessary  to  stain  the 
sole  and  heel  of  the  boot  with  some  coloaring  matter,  and  in  these  cases  China  red  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  in  the  dry  statp. 

The  process  is  as  follows  : — The  China  red  in  a  dry  state  is  contained  in  a  small  shallow 
vessel,  and  a  piece  of  sponge  or  cloth  is  used  to  dust  it  on  to  the  sole  of  the  boot,  a  piece  of 
fiue  glass  paper  being  then  used  to  scour  it  into  the  leather,  a  small  quantity  of  grease  smeared 
over,  and  the  sole,  &c ,  is  then  polished  with  a  dry  cloth.  During  the  whole  time  the  operation 
is  carried  on,  th3  worker  is  bending  over  the  boot  and  must  inhale  a  quantity  of  the  dry  China 
red  <^^ch  time  a  boot  is  finished. 

On  making  further  enquiry  I  find  that  this  process  is  earned  on  at  seveial  other  places  with 
exactly  the  same  material,  and  in  one  case  a  quantity  of  chronce  yellow  was  mixed  with  the 
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China  red.    I  was  informed  that  other  vegetable  materials  would  answer  equally  as  well,  but 
that  the  hands  had  got  into  the  way  of  using  China  red. 

I  have  requested  that  this  substance  be  no  longer  used  until  further  enquiry  can  be  made 
into  its  composition,  and  occupiers  have  in  all  cases  promised  to  comply  with  my  request. 

The  Certifying  Surgeon  reporting  on  a  case  at  Raunds  in  July,  gives  further 
particulars  of  its  use  : — 

I  had  no  idea  that  lead  was  used  in  shoe  making,  and  since  I  discovered  that  fact,  I  made 
investigations  in  several  workshops  and  factories,  and  find  that  it  is  used  very  often,  and  very 
carelessly,  the  hands  and  aprons  being  literally  covered  by  the  chromate.  It  seems  also  that 
the  masters  do  not  give  any  permission  to  use  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  used  in  a  hidden  way  in 
many  cases,  as  I  discovered  it  in  one  case  where  its  use  was  denied  by  the  finisher.  It  is 
supplied  here,  by  the  local  chemist  and  probably  procured  also  from  other  places.  Its  use 
ought  to  be  at  once  stopped  if  possible,  as  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  that  it  should  be  used  at 
all. 

In  August  a  similar  case  was  reported  from  Leicester  and  enquiry  in  that  town 
showed  that  in  many  male  adult  workshops  (but  not  in  factories)  chrome  colours  had 
been  used  for  several  years.  The  conditions  under  which  work  is  carried  on  in  these 
workshops,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  file  cutting  shops  in  Sheffield.  In  colour  shops  in 
Leicester,  chrome  and  China  red,  vermilion  and  aniline  colours  are  sold  in  penny  packets. 
At  one  such  colour  shop  recently  established  in  Leicester,  the  most  prominent  obje3t  in 
the  window  were  two  jars  containing  chrome  pigments.  The  occupier  stated  that  the 
demand  for  chrome  colours  in  Leicester  as  compared  with  the  place  in  which  he  was 
formerly  in  business,  was  such  as  to  compel  inquiry  by  him  as  to  the  object  for  which 
they  were  purchased. 

An  analysis  of  these  colours  is  given  on  page  495. 

Chromate  of  lead  in  yarn-dyeing  and  Calico  works.— I  visited  during 

the  year  16  yarn-dyeing  factories  and  seven  calico  printing  works  in  which  chromate  of  lead 
is  used.  No  case  of  lead  poisoning  has  been  reported  within  the  last  two  years  from  this- 
source.  A  large  number  of  persons  were  examined,  and  in  some,  evidence  of  work  in  lead 
was  forthcoming  in  the  existence  of  a  blue  line  on  the  gums.  Anaemia  also  was  noticed^ 
but  in  none  was  there  evidence  of  serious  injury  to  health  from  lead  colic  or  paralysis.  In 
one  indigo  blue  dye  works,  where  the  calico  was  printed  with  copper  sulphate  and  lead 
acetate  in  the  "  resist "  style  to  indigo,  seven  of  the  12  men  examined  were  ansemic,  but  the 
evidence  went  to  show  that  the  copper  rather  than  the  lead  was  the  cause  of  their  ill- 
health.  Most  of  them  showed  the  green  line  of  copper  on  the  teeth.  Chrome  holes  or 
their  scars  are  to  be  found  on  the  hands  among  many  men  handling  bichromate  solutions. 
They  are,  however,  much  less  frequent  and  less  severe  than  are  those  which  occur  to 
workers  in  bichromate  factories.  Perforation  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  never  occurs 
from  the  use  of  bichromate  in  dye  works.  There  is  especial  danger  from  chrome  holes 
when,  in  the  discharge  style,  a  bichromate  paste  40  percent,  in  strength  is  printed  directly 
fix)m  the  rollers  on  to  the  calico  previously  dyed  with  indigo  blue.  In  the  one  yam- 
dyeing  works  where  periodical  medical  examination  is  practiced,  the  occurrence  of  chrome 
holes  had  never  been  sufficiently  frequent  or  severe  enough  to  suggest  to  the  management 
the  advisability  of  including  the  persons  handling  bichromate  in  solution  in  the  medical 
examination.  At  this  works  the  medical  man  conducting  the  examination  has  never 
suspended  from  employment  any  worker,  although  ha  has  found  that  workers  engaged 
in  the  noddling  or  bundling  of  yarn  dyed  in  orange  chrome  apply  to  him  for  treat- 
ment of  slight  ailments  more  frequently  than  do  others. 

The  temperature  of  the  drying-rooms  in  calico  printing  works  is  excessive.  In  some 
works  the  condition  has  been  improved  (without  detriment  to  the  process)  by  means  of 
fans.  Persons  employed  in  these  drying-rooms  reduce  the  amount  of  clothing  to  a 
minimum,  and  although  there  is  dust  the  enforcement  of  a  rule  (as  has  been  suggested) 
of  the  wearing  of  an  overall  by  them  would  be  attended  with  very  great  difficulty. 

The  evidence  collected  goes  to  show  that,  while  in  many  factories  aniline  colours  are 
fest  replacing  those  from  chromate  of  lead,  there  are  others  engaged  principally  in  an 
export  trade  which  still  rely,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  rely,  on  chromate  of  lead  for 
producing  their  colours.  6ut  in  these  I  was  informed  that  the  "  weighting  "  of  the  yarn 
— ^the  principal  cause  of  mischief  in  the  past — is  now  obtained  in  other  ways  than  from 
chromate  of  lead  itself. 
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The  following  analyses  of  samples  of  dusts  collected  ( 1 )  from  a  drying-room  in  a 
calico  printing  works,  and  (2)  from  the  place  where  yam  dyed  with  orange  chrome  wag 
being  noddled  were  made  in  the  Government  Laboratory  by  Dr.  Thorpe  : — 

(1.)  Contains  lead  equal  to  7*58  per  cent,  of  the  sample  as  lead  oxide,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  a  strength  com- 
parable with  that  existing  in  gastric  juice.  It  also  contains  copper  equal 
to  19*12  per  cent,  of  the  sample  as  anhydrous  copper  sulphate,  or  29*97 
per  cent,  as  crystallised  copper  sulphate. 

(2.)  Contains  lead  equal  to  6*05  per  cent,  as  lead  oxide,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  a  strength  comparable 
with  that  found  in  the  gastric  juice. 

Fatal  Cases. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fatal  cases. 


Sex. 


A«e. 


M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
tL 
M, 
M. 
H. 
3i. 
H. 
M. 
F. 

F. 
H. 


H. 


M. 


F. 

M. 

M. 
M. 


40 


ei 

17 
20 

45 

56 


45 
26 
30 
39 
45 

27 
63 


32 


42 
34 

36 

48 
48 


Occupation. 


Spelter  making 


Lead  pipe  maker    .. 

Compofiitor        and 
Printer. 

Oompoeitor       and 
Printer. 

File  cutter     . . 
File  cutter     .. 


Symptoms. 


Paralysis,    colic,     anaemia, 
?  meningitis. 


Plumbism,    renal    dropsy, 
heart  foihire. 

Encephalopathy 


Plumbism,  conyulsions,  ooma 


I 


39       FUe  cutter 


I 


White  lead  worker. . 
White  lead  worker.. 
White  lead  worker. . 
White  lead  worker. . 
White  lead  worker. . 


Formerly  white  lead 
worker. 


Ground  layer 

10  years  previously 
had  been  a  dipper. 

Majolica  paintress . . 

Biscuit  placer  (glost 
placer  until  2  years 
ago). 

Formerly  dipper    .. 
Saucer  maker 

Ware  Gleaner..       •• 
Glost  placer  •. 

Labourer  In  paint 
work. 

Paint  mixer  .. 
Coach  painter 


!  Chronic     lead     poisoning, 
I     chronic  nephritis,  uraemia. 

IChronic  plumbism,  asthenia . 

Plumbism,  chronic  nephritis 
hsBmorrhage. 

ConTulsions— colic    . . 


Colic,  delirium,  convulsions, 
meningitis. 

Lead  poiMning,  conviOsions 

Tubercular  disease  induced 
by  lead  poisoning. 

Colic— Tomiting 

Some  natural  cause,  probably 
convulsions  accelerated  by 
white  lead  poisoning. 

Encephalopathy 


*  Lead    poisoning    convul- 
sions." 


?  Encephalopathy 


Duration  of 
Employment. 


Remarks. 


16  years 


f 
4  years. 

f 
30  years. 
Many  years. 

4i  months. 
2  months    .. 
6  months. 

lyear. 

f 

f 

f 

1|  years 


"Lead  poisoning" 


'Lead    poisoning'*  (cramp 
in  the  legs  and  delirium). 


PhthisLs,  lead  poisoning 

Encephalopathy  ..  .. 
Hemiplegia,  lead  poisoning 

Lead  i>oi8oning,  pneumonia 
Lead  colic,  heart  iailure  . . 
Plumbism,  gout,  hepatitis  •• 


9  yean. 
20  years 

f 

r 

? 


An   analysis  of  the  viscera  was  made  with   the 
following  results  :— 
Lufti7.— 2D2  grains  of  zinc  oxide  per  1,000  and 

traces  of  lead, 
Xitw.— 1*25  grains  of  zinc  oxide  per  1,000  aad 

traces  of  lead. 
Kidney  — 0'66  grains  of  zinc  oxide  per  1,000  and 

traces  of  lead. 
8»leen,-Z\nc  oxide,  nil ;  lead,  nlL 


"  Acute  lead  poisoning  caused  by  lead  dust  adhering 
to  his  fingers  being  a  compositor,  and  taking  hit 
food  without  first  washing  his  hands." 


Notified  under  section  29  in  1898andl899  for  paralysis 
of  wrist. 


*  Acuto  lead  poisoning  accelerated  by  intemperanc? ' 


Had  not  worked  in  a  white  lead  factory  for  14  months. 


Had  not  worked  in  a  factory  for  TO  years.  Previonaly 
had  b«en  a  dipper  and  had  wrist  drop.  Clearly  a 
case  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  not  of  encepha- 
lopathy. 

Vtooera  analysed  by  Dr.  Stevenson.  **  Results  of 
my  examination  of  the  viscera  submitted  and  their 
analysis  do  not  enable  me  to  pronounce  as  to  the 
cause  of  death." 

This  man  had  had  paralysis  of  ezteDsors  of  wrist. 


Had  not  worked  in  lead  for  8|  years.    Was  notified  to 
Home  Office  for  wrist-drop  in  1896. 


Never  came  in  contact  with  ]ead,—the  medical  practi- 
tioner who  certified  the  death,  saw  her  for  the  first 
time  the  day  before  she  died.  The  doctor  who 
attended  her  for  three  years  denied  that  there 
was  any  oonneoUon  with  lead  poisoning. 


The  doctor  who  notified  the  case  is  stated  to  have 
said  he  did  not  think  it  was  lead,  but  he  would 
have  to  report  it  as  the  man  worked  in  lead. 
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Fatal  Cases —con/mt^. 


Sex.   '  Age. 


OcMsapatlon. 


Symptoms. 


Daration  of 
Employment. 


Bemarkfl. 


I 

H. 
11    ' 

H. 

H.    i 
M. 


21  Van  painter  .. 

44  I  Coach  paintar 

I 

40  I  Ooaoh  painter 

50  Shiprlvetter .. 

68  I  Shipwright   .. 

13  !  Painter's  assistant 


30 


I 


M. 


Steam  plongh  painter 


Bridge  painter 


33       Iron  safe  maker 

I 

38     ,  Galena  crushing 


Plnmbism,    pyrexia,  heart 
failure. 

Chronic  plumbism,  colic    . . 


Chronic  lead  poisoning,  con- 
vulsions. 


Lead 
con' 


lisoning,    uraemic 
'ons. 


Flambism,  heart  failure 


Paralysis  of  wrists,  exhaus- 
tion and  cardiac  failure 
due  to  lead  poisoning. 

Morbus  cordis,  lead  poison- 
ing. 


Lead  poisoning 


Lead    poisoning,     Bright's 
disease. 


Lead  light  maker  ..     Lead  colic 


10  years. 

2  years 

? 
f 


603. 


Analysis  of  viscera  made  by  Public  Analyst  of  Oounty- 
of  Lancaster,  W.  CoUingwood  Williams.  "*£ 
obtained  one  eighth  of  a  grain  of  lead  from  lesS' 
than  one  ounce  of  the  lung.  I  found  smaller  but 
marked  quantities  of  lead  in  the  large  intestine, 
liver,  and  spleen,  a  trace  of  lead  in  the  stomach  and 
no  lead  in  the  kidney  or  brain." 


MERCURIAL  POISONING- 

The  number  of  cases  of  mercurial  poisoning  contracted  in  a  factory  or   workshop- 
was  9,  as  compared  with  10  in  1899.     The  particulars  of  the  cases  are  as  follows  : — 


Sex. 

Age. 

Industry. 

Precise 
Occupation. 

Severity. 

No.  of 
Attack. 

DuTitlon  of 
Employment. 

Symptoms 

M 

31 

Manufacturing 
chemists. 

Pushing  trays    into 
retorta. 

Slljjht         - 

First 

10  years. 

Debility  and  nervous  tremor. 

M 

43 

m                   M 

Charging  ovens 

Severe  (eight 
weeks  under 
treatment). 

»» 

H 

Extreme  debility  with  nervous 
tremors. 

M 

2d 

w                        t» 

Making   red   oxide, 
charging  ovens. 

Severe 

H 

U  yearA.       • 

Ulcerated  mouth,  foetor  of  breath,, 
salivation,  debility,  nervous  tremor.. 

M 

10 

AlkaU  works    .. 

Mercury  I  recovery 
process. 

Moderate    .. 

*% 

Not  stated. 

Salivation. 

H 

33 

Thermometer 
making. 

- 

- 

Chronic 

8  years. 

Tremor  and  anamia. 

M 

31 

Electrical  meters 

- 

Bather  severe 

Second 

a  years. 

Tremor  and  anismia. 

F 

37 

Manufacture   of 
jeUies. 

Quicksilvering  trays 
(process  carried  on 
once    or    twk«  a 
year). 

Slight 

It 

5  days. 

Foster  of  breath.   No  8alivatioi> 

M 

60 

Qlass    silverer 
(has  done  none 
for  three  years). 

-, 

Severe 

Chronic 

32  years. 

Tremors  very  marked  in  head  and', 
arms.  Cannot  walk  without 
assistance.    Molar  teeth  lost. 

The  cases  thus  notified,  though  not  large,  were  useful  in  leading  to  inquiry  in  the 
fiawjtories  where  they  had  occurred,  and  in  other  similar  works,  into  the  condition  of  the 
persons  employed.  Thus  in  factories  where  mercurial  preparations  are  made,  such  as- 
calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  the  red  oxide  (used  largely  as  an  anti-fouling  paint  for 
ships'  bottoms),  and  vermilion,  of  27  men  examined  four  (15  per  cent.)  were  found  with 
more  or  less  salivation  and  10  (S7  per  cent.)  with  tremor.  Anaemia  and  gastric- 
derangement  also  were  frequently  noted. 

The  danger  in  the  manufacture  of  these  mercurial  compounds  arises  chiefly  in  the 
subliming  operations  from  the  volatilization  of  the  metal  when  heat  is  applied,  and  to  a 
less  extent  from  the  dust  which,  though  very  heavy,  can  become  scattered  and  inhaled  it 
such  processes  as  mixing,  sieving,  and  grinding  are  not  carried  out  with  care  in  closed 
in  vessels. 
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The  conditions  noted  were  sufficiently  serious  to  lead  me  to  draw  up  the  following 
rules  to  be  observed  where  mercurial  preparations  are  made,  and  in  the  two  principal 
factories  they  have  been  voluntarily  adopt^. 

1.  The  firm  will  appoint  a  surgeon  to  examine  all  persons  employed  in  mercurial  processes 
at  least  once  iu  every  month,  and  he  will  undertake  any  necessary  medical  treatment  of  illnees 
contracted  in  consequence  of  such  employment.  He  will  have  power  to  suspend  any  such 
person  from  work  in  any  place  or  process. 

The  surgeon  will  enter  in  a  register  the  dates  and  results  of  the  examination  of  the  persons 
employed  as  above. 

No  person  after  suspension  can  be  employed  in  any  mercurial  process  without  written 
sanction  from  the  surgeon. 

Every  person  employed  in  a  mercurial  process  must  present  himself  at  the  appointed  time 
for  examination  by  the  surgeon. 

2.  The  firm  will  provide  sufficient  and  suitable  overall  suits  for  the  use  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  process  of  sifting  and  grinding,  and  every  person  when  so  engaged  must  wear  an  overall 
salt. 

3.  The  firm  will  provide  respirators,  approved  by  the  surgeon,  for  persons  engaged  in 
processes  where  there  is  unavoidable  dust,  and  every  person  so  employed  must  wear  the 
respirator. 

4.  The  firm  will  provide  and  maintain  washing  conveniences  in  the  proportion  of  one 
lavatory  basin  to  each  five  persons  employed,  with  soap,  nail-brushes,  and  towels,  and  a 
constant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on  to  each  basin. 

Every  person  must,  before  meals  and  before  leaving  the  premises,  thoroughly  wash  in  the 
basins  provided,  and  those  who  have  worn  overalls  and  respirators  must  deposit  them,  before 
leaving  the  factory  after  the  day's  work,  in  the  place  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  firm. 

The  firm  will  see  that  the  overalls  are  washed  once  a  week,  and  the  respirators  renewed  or 
washed  every  day. 

5.  The  firm  will  provide  and  maintain  a  bath  with  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on,  and  a 
sufficient  supply  of  soap  and  towels.  Every  person  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  a 
bath  at  the  factory  once  a  week,  and  those  whom  the  surgeon  directs  must  do  so. 

Each  person  taking  a  bath  must  sign  his  name  in  a  register. 

G.  The  firm  will  provide  and  maintain  a  cloak-room  in  which  workers  can  deposit  clothing 
l)«t  off  during  working  hours  separat.e  from  any  portion  of  the  works  where  mercuriad 
processes  are  carried  on. 

7.  No  food  or  tobacco  are  to  be  taken  into,  nor  is  food  to  be  eaten,  in  any  part  of  the  factory 
where,  mercurial  pi^ocesses  are  carried  on. 

8.  The  foreman  must  report  to  the  manager  any  instance  coming  under  his  notice  of  a 
workman  neglecting  to  observe  these  rules. 

Note, — ^The  danger  against  which  the  rules  are  directed  is  that  of  mercurial  poisoning,  of 
which  the  principal  symptoms  are  soreness  of  the  gums,  offensive  breath,  increase  in  the 
amount  of  spittle,  and  trembling  of  the  fingers. 

Workers  are  warned  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  chewing  of  tobacco  and  of  eating  food 
with  unwashed  hands.  Mercury  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  teeth,  and  this  can  be  best 
obviated  by  the  use  of  a  tooth-brush  once  every  day. 

In  these  works  the  processes  are  sufficiently  varied  to  give  ample  opportunity  for 
alternating  work  in  the  dangerous  mercurial  processes  with  that  of  other  kinds  quite 
free  from  risk.  No  hardship,  therefore,  should  result  to  the  worker  where  the  surgeon 
making  the  examination  sees  fit  to  suspend  temporarily  or  i>ermanently  from  mercurial 
work. 

Electrical  Meters. — In  this  comparatively  new  industry  the  danger  arises 
from  the  free  use  and  handling  of  metallic  mercury.  In  1899  five  cases  were  reported 
from  one  factory  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  meters  where  the  conditions 
of  work  were  unsatisfactory.  Since  then  the  firm  has  moved  to  a  new  fact/ory.  In  the 
new  premises  the  floor  is  of  concrete,  the  benches  covered  with  impervious  material,  and 
the  ventilation  ample.  Examination  of  the  workers  here  showed  only  very  slight 
indication  of  the  injurious  nature  of  the  processes.  One  of  the  five  men  notified  in 
1899  had  left  the  firm  and  obtained  similar  work  in  another  town.  He  was  again 
attacked,  and  investigation  of  his  case  by  Mr.  Owner  {Soffth  London)  showed  that  the 
conditions  of  work  as  res^ards  defective  A^entilation,  and  carelessness  (the  result  of 
ignorance  of  the  danger  attaching  to  the  Avork)  on  the  part  of  the  men  was  causing 
definite  illness  among  them.  Detailed  examination  of  the  18  men  employed  showed 
that  four  or  five  had  marked  signs  of  mercurialism  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  The 
symptom  of  tremor  was  absent,  no  doubt  bec^ause  the  duratiou  of  employment  in  the 
great  majority  had  been  less  than  one  year. 
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Here,  also,  periodical  medical  examination  and  treatment  were  clearly  indicated  and 
readily  assented  to  by  the  occupier.  Fortunately  rapid  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
firm  necessitated  the  building  of  a  new  &ctory,  and  the  following  information  as  to  the 
structural  and  other  conditions  to  be  aimed  at  in  places  where  metallic  mercury  is  used 
was  sent  to  the  firm,  and  has  been  acted  upon  in  the  new  premises : — 

(1)  The  flooring  and  benches  should  be  smooth,  impermeable,  and  free  from  craoks  or 
creTices  in  which  mercury  can  lodge.  Preferably  the  floor  should  be  of  some  kind 
of  asphalt  or  cement  laid  in -such  a  way  that  channels  all  conyerge  towards  a  receptacle 
where  the  scattered  mercury  may  collect.  Wood,  although  at  present  in  common  use, 
is  not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  receptacles  should  be  covered  over,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  opening  for  the  mercury  to  run  in. 

(2)  There  should  be  ample  light,  and  the  windows  of  all  rooms  where  mercury  vapour  i& 
likely  to  be  produced  should  preferably  face  the  north. 

(3)  Mercurial  processes  should  be  carried  on  in  rooms  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other 
workrooms. 

(4)  Any  unnecessary  raising  of  the  temperature  above  60  degrees  Pahr.  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  consequently  there  should  be  no  direct  heating  of  the  rooms  by  open  fires  or  stoves- 

(5)  Mechanical  ventilation  should  be  provided,  and  reliance  not  be  placed  merely  on 
differences  of  temperature  between  the  outside  and  inside  air.  Inlets  for  air  should! 
be  above  the  level  of  the  heads  of  the  workers,  and  the  draught  of  the  fan  should  be 
a  downward  suction  one. 

(6)  Workers  should  wear  overalls  and  head  coverings. 

(7)  Shortness  of  the  hair,  shortness  and  cleanliness  of  the  nails,  a  proper  hygiene  of  the 
mouth,  and  baths  would  do  much  to  protect  the  workers.  Ample  washing  con- 
veniences, including  soap,  nail-brushes,  and  towels,  should  be  provided. 

(8)  Meals  should  be  prohibited  in  any  room  where  mercury  is  handled. 

(a)  Periodical  medical  examination  with  power  to  the  surgeon  appointed  to  suspend 
temporarily  or  permanently  from  work  should  be  instituted. 

Hatters  farriers'  processes.— Reference  has  been  made  in  the  Annual 
Reports  for  1898  and  1899  to  the  effects  of  the  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
used  in  the  preliminary  process  of  felt-hat  making.  During  the  past  year  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  workers  in  several  of  the  factories  was  made,  and  in  January  of  this 
year  (1901)  the  circular  letter  printed  on  pp.  1 15-118  was  sent  to  all  occupiers,  pointing 
out  to  them  the  injury  to  health  caused,  and  how  that  injury  can  be  best  overcome^ 
The  procedure  of  giving  to  occupiers  such  information  as  the  Department  possesses  of  the 
nature  of  the  injury  caused  in  the  manufiw;ture,  and  the  remedial  measures  held 
essential  for  its  removal,  is  appreciated. 

The  state  of  the  health  of  the  workers  and  signs  of  mercurialion  among  them  I 
found  to  vary  very  considerably  in  diflferent  fiictories.  For  instance,  in  one  examination 
of  21  workers,  the  duration  of  whose  employment  varied  from  1 — 17  years,  the  average 
being  nine  years,  in  only  one  was  slight  mercurial  tremor  present,  while  seven  appeared 
anaemic  ;  and  in  another  factory  of  17  women  employed  in  cutting  and  locking  (the 
duration  of  employment  being  in  no  case  less  than  10  years),  tremor  was  present  in 
nine  and  anaemia  in  seven.  The  explanation  of  the  difference  in  these  two  cases  is  to  be 
found  not  so  much  in  the  conditions  of  work  as  in  the  different  social  condition  of  the 
workers — the  factory  where  the  health  of  the  workers  was  found  seriously  affected  being 
situated  in  an  overcrowded  district  of  London.  It  indicates,  however,  the  need  for 
medical  supervision  where  bad  social  conditions  so  lower  the  health  as  to  render  the 
workers  susceptible  in  so  marked  a  degree  to  the  effects  of  mercury. 

ARSENIC    POISONING. 

Seven  cases  (all  females)  were  reported  from  a  paint  and  colour  works  where 
emerald  green  was  manu&ctured,  and  1 3  cases  (all  males)  with  three  deaths  resulted  from 
inhalation  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas.  One  other  doubtful  case  was  reported  in  a 
woman  who  was  said  'to  have  used  arsenic  in  brass-polishing.  The  certifying  surgeon 
believed  the  latter  case  to  be  one  of  alcoholic  neuritis,  as  the  woman  confessed  to  taking 
beer  regularly.  It  was  reported  early  in  June  and  may  have  been  a  case  similar  to  those 
which  occurred  so  frequently  later  in  the  year  as  the  result  of  consuming  arsenical  been 
Various  samples  of  polishing-powders  were  examined  by  Dr.  Thorpe  for  arsenic,  but  with 
negative  result.  ^ 
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Paint  and  Colour  Works. — Early  in  March  information  was  received  from  a 
physician  practising  near  a  fisictory  in  which  emerald  green  was  made  tiiat  within  the 
past  few  days  he  Imd  attended  four  women  working  "  in  the  green,"  whose  symptoms 
were  &intness,  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  and  a  variable  amount  of  headache  and 
dyspnoea. 

I  visited  the  fectory  immediately  after  and  examined  all  the  females — 25  in  number 
— engaged  in  the  manufiacture  of  the  emerald  green.  Appended  is  the  result  of 
the  examination.  It  is  of  interest  as  showing  how  rapidly  in  several  of  the  cases 
the  local  effects  of  arsenical  dust  are  produced  and  the  amount  of  the  discomfort  so 
caused. 


Name. 

Age. 

Duration  of 
Employment 

Symptoms. 

Bemarks. 

Mucous  membrane  and  Skin. 

Gtestrio 

Nervous. 

(1) 

10 

3  days. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NiL 

(2) 

20 

6  weeks. 

Slight  eczema  corner  of  right  eye. 
dps  dry.    Hoarseness.   Says  she 
feels  as  though  she  cannot  breathe 
at  night. 

Sickness. 

NiL 

Was  absent  for  a  week  for  sicknesi 

<S) 

19 

0    weeks   in 
the  '^green." 

Very  enlarged  tonsils. 

Vomiting     and 
diarrhoea. 

NiL 

Week  ago  had  a  fit  (is  ntbjeot  to 
epilepsy).    Betnmed  to  work  a 

<4) 

16 

4  weeks. 

Slight    eczema     round    ala    nasi. 
Hoarseness. 

During  first  week 
had    vomiting 
and  diarrhoea. 

NiL 

<B) 

20 

6  weeks. 

Very  slight  eczema  round  nose. 

Nil. 

NiL 

<6) 

20 

4  weeks. 

Two  weeks  after  commencing  work 
face  broke  out  with  rash— could 
not  see,  eyes  so  swollen. 

At  present  lips  very  dry.    Throat 
sore. 

Last  week  sick- 
ness and  diar- 
rhoea.   In  bed 
2   days.     Had 
eaten  fried  fldi 
day  before  she 
feltUL 

Na 

<7) 

1» 

4  weeks. 

Nit 

NiL 

Na 

iB) 

19 

7  weeks. 

Slight  eczema  round  nose.    Says 
she  had  a  cold  before  she  came  to 
work,  with  same    condition    of 
nose,  which  has  been  improved 
by  using  vaseline  provided. 

NiL 

NiL 

<0) 

18 

7  weeks. 

Forearms  red  and  dry.    Otherwise 
nil. 

NiL 

Na 

ao) 

18 

4  weeks. 

Slight  acneiform   eruptions  round 

NiL 

NiL 

ai) 

26 

6  weeks. 

Face  injected.   Otherwise  nil 

Nil. 

Na 

Absent  for  three  wedks,  beeaofe  ot 
rash  on  face. 

<12) 

23 

Sdays. 

Blight  acneiform  eruption  on  face 
and  neck. 

NiL 

Na 

<18) 

18 

3  days. 

Swollen  upper  lip. 

NiL 

Na 

<14) 

18 

3  months. 

Aniemia  —  hoarseness  —  enlarged 
tonsils. 

Diarrhoea      2 
weeks  ago. 

Na 

<16) 

21 

3  weeks. 

SUght  cough. 

NU. 

Na 

<16) 

19 

3  months. 

Blight  acneiform  eruption  on  chin. 

Diarrhoea  for   1 

week 
NiL 

Na 

<17) 

ao 

3  years.  (Not 
much      in 
-green.") 

Nil   (Two  years  ago  she  lost  her 
voice  at  work  in  the  **  green,"  and 
was  out-patient  at  hospital  for 
6  weeks.) 

Na 

(18) 

20 

3   years.     (6 
months    in 
••green.") 

Slight  dry  eczema  on  face. 

NU. 

NiL 

09) 

18 

lyear. 

Hoarseness.   Traces  of  eczema. 

NiL 

Na 

Away  for  sickness  one  day. 

<20) 

22 

2  years.   (Al- 
ways      in 
"green" 
when  it  is 
belngmade.) 

Nil. 

Diarrhoea    2 
weeks  ago. 

Na 

<21) 

16 

6  weeks. 

Eczema  round  aloe  tuuL  circum- 
scribed, but   acute.     Traces    of 
eczema  at  corner  of  eyes. 

NiL 

Na 

I  saw  her  on  16th,  when  visiting  her 
sister.  There  was  then  lacrymation 
and  eczema  at  angles  of  eyes  and 
ears. 

<82) 

27 

Always  in 
the -green'* 
when  made.) 

NIL     Some  pigmentation  oC   the 
skin. 

NiL 

Na 

<2S) 

19 

Iweek. 

she  says,  sore.     Ulcer  on  septum 
nasi. 

Diarrhoea  a  few 
days  ago. 

Na 

m) 

16 

f4^ys. 

Acneiform  rash  on  chin  and  round 
nose. 

Abdominal  pain. 

NIL 

(25) 

18 

6  weeks. 

Na 

Vomiting     and 
pain  in  left  <Ito<r 
/oMo.     Head- 
ache and  weak- 
ness. 

Na 

Had  rash  on  faoe  1  month  ago. 
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In  this  fisMJtory  overalls  were  provided  and  worn  by  the  workers  ;  precautions  were 
taken  to  cover  over  as  far  as  possible  bins  and  shovels  used  in  packing.  Bath  and  lavatory 
accommodation  was  provided.  The  packing  in  small  tins  of  the  green  was  done 
under  hoods  with  a  fan  draught.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  fim  was  working 
ineffectively,  and  this  probably  accounted  for  the  special  incidence  of  the  illness  there  had 
been. 

The  conditions  were  sufficiently  serious  to  require  the  occupier  to  appoint  a  medical 
man  to  examine  the  hands  once  a  week,  and  give  them  the  necessary  advice  as  to  treatment, 
of  the  local  lesions.     This  was  done,  and  when  the  manufacture  ceased  (it  is  made  only: 
during  the  winter  months)  the  practitioner  appointed  wrote  saying  that  there  had  been 
great  improvement  in  the  tjondition  of  the  workers,  more  especially  as  to  the  eczematous 
condition  of  &ce  and  as  to  cleanliness. 

The  manufecture  of  emerald  green  now  depends  very  largely  on  the  vitality  of  the 
Colorado  beetle,  and  of  other  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees.  The  dust  is  in  an 
exceedingly  fine  state  of  division  and  is  very  light,  rendering  complete  absence  of  it  from 
the  air  very  difficult. 

Poisoning  from  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas.— Thirteen  cases  with  three 

deaths  were  reported  from  two  fiujtories — one  an  alkali  works,  the  other  a  chemical  works 
where  zmc  chloride  was  manufectured.  The  rarity  of  this  form  of  poisoning,  and  the 
striking  character  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  it,  require  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
outbreaks  should  be  described  in  some  detail. 

In  April  Mr.  Arbuckle  (South  West  Scotland)  forwarded  a  report  from  the 
Certifying  Surgeon  in  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  on  a  supposed  severe  case  of  phosphorus 
poisoning  in  a  man  engaged  in  cleaning'  out  a  Weldon  chlorine  still.  The  symptoms 
were  "  constant  vomiting,  coppery  jaundice,  lividity  of  the  body,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  lips  almost  black,  suppression  of  urine — what  little  was  drawn  off  consisting  almost 
of  blood. 

Mr.  Arbuckle's  report  is  as  follows  : — 

On  March  30th,  W.  E.,  general  labourer  and  cleaner  oat  of  stills,  in  the  employment  of 

Messrs. ,  chemical  manufacturers,  for  18  months,  was  instructed  to  clean  out  a  Weldon 

chlorine  still,  made  of  Yorkshire  stone,  about  12  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  6  in.  deep.  The  still  had  a 
manhole  on  the  top  2  ft.  in  diameter,  but  no  other  manhole  at  the  bottom  or  side,  the  only 
other  inlets  being  two  6  in.  openings,  one  on  the  top  the  other  near  the  bottom,  used  for  filling 
the  still.  This  still  had  been  at  work  up  to  6  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  March,  when  it 
was  emptied  and  steam  blown  through  till  12  midnight.  On  the  morning  in  question,  at 
7  a.m.,  the  man  got  a  respirator,  composed  of  15  folds  of  double  ply  flannel  bound,  round  his 
mouth  having  his  nostrils  free.  He  worked  for  about  20  minutes.  When  he  came  out  he  said  his 
mouth  tasted  very  sweet — his  complexion  turned  yellow  shortly  after  coming  out.  After- 
wards he  became  sick  and  went  home  to  bed.  .  .  .  The  still  is  filled,  when  working,  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  manganite.mud  in  sufficient  quantity  to  decompose  the  chai^  and 
drive  off  all  chlorine.  This  goes  on  for  three  weeks  at  a  time.  The  still  is  then  emptied  for 
cleaning,  the  residue  to  be  cleaned  consisting  of  sulphide  of  lime  and  a  little  H  CI.  The  still, 
when  emptied,  is  generally  hot  through  the  action  of  the  steam.  The  companion  of  the  man, 
G.  E.  (who  finished  the  cleaning  out  of  the  still),  was  also  taken  ill  and  suffered  from  suppres- 
sion of  urine.  Previous  to  the  suppression  he  noticed  that  his  urine  was  high  coloured — 
he  had  some  jaundice,  frontal  pains  in  the  head,  and  had  to  remain  in  bed  for  five  days.  He 
is  now  recovering.  The  foreman  over  these  stills  lost  his  sou  in  February  last  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances.  ...  I  have  suggested  to  the  firm  that  manhole  doors  ought  to  be 
fitted  in  the  bottom  of  these  stills  so  as  to  secure  effective  ventilation,  and  that  the  respirators 
should  cover  the  nostrils  as  well  as  the  mouth. 

The  man  died  on  the  sixth  day,  latterly  having  had  much  haematemesis.  He 
remained  conscious  until  half-an-hour  before  death.  A  post-mortem  was  made  by 
Dr.  Lindsay  Steven,  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  but  beyond  the  jaundiced  colour 
of  the  skin  there  were  no  naked  eye  signs  of  disease  in  the  vicera.  Microscopically, 
however,  sections  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  showed  marked  disintegration  of  the  blood 
corpuscles. 

As  the  symptoms  were  typical  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  poisoning,  and  as  both  the 
Certifying  Surgeon  and  Mr.  Arbuckle  had  stated  that  no  phosphorus  had  ever  been  used 
in  the  works,  I  visited  the  &ctory  on  April  20th.  The  still  in  question  had  been  cleaned 
out  on  an  average  once  every  three  weeks  for  the  last  25  years,  and  previous  to  this  year 
no  illness  had  been  traced  to  it.  It  differed  from  most  similar  stills  in  not  having  a  trap- 
door at  the  foot  through  which  the  residue  could  be  discharged  outside.     Instead,  the 
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residue  was  placed  in  a  bucket  and  drawn  up  through  the  manhole  at  the  top,  I  was 
informed  by  Mr,  Curphey,  alkali  Inspector,  that  stills  are  constructed  with  trap  doors  on 
either  side  so  that  the  residue  can  be  raked  out  without  anyone  having  to  enter  the  stiiL 
The  Weldon  mud  ^^  acid  calcium  manganite  "  a  mixture  of  manganites  of  calcium  and 
manganese  are  run  into  the  still  which  is  nlled  to  a  height  of  two  feet  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  After  the  chlorine  has  been  evolved  the  manganese  chloride  liquor  is  withdrawn, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  residue  remains  behind  consisting  partly  of  calcium  sulphate 
which  has  to  be  removed  by  entering  the  still.  It  seemra  to  me  that  in  the  case  of 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  poisoning  there  was  a  source  for  the  production  of  the  gas  in  the 
arsenic  present  in  the  hydrodchloric  acid  made  on  the  premises  from  the  pyrites.  Samples 
of  the  liquor  containing  the  residue,  and  also  a  sample  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  as  used 
in  the  still  were  taken  to  determine  the  amount  of  arsenic,  and,  in  the  liquor,  containing 
the  residue,  the  amount  of  free  acid  present.  My  idea  was  that  something  which  when 
acted  on  by  the  free  acid  would  generate  nascent  hydrogen  had  got  into  the  still  and  had 
collected  there  during  the  night.  The  man,  therefore,  who  entered  the  still  first  and 
disturbed  the  residue  would  get  the  full  dose  of  such  arseniuretted  hydrogen  as 
had  been  developed.  I  also  brought  away  with  me  small  portions  of  the  stomach, 
lungs,  liver,  kidney,  and  spleen  which  haa  been  taken  away  at  the  post-mortem  by 
Dr.  Lindsay  Steven,  pathologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  for  microscopical 
examination. 

The  samples  were  handed  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  the  Home  Office,  and  the  following 
report  was  received  from  him  :  — 

I  have  to  report  that  on  the  Ist  May,  current,  I  received  in  person  from  you— 

(A.)  An  8  oz.  glass  bottle  containing  liquid  with  deposit,  stated  to  be  the  residue  and  liquid 
from  a  Weldon  Chlorine  Still  in  Messrs.    .    .    *    Works,  Irvine,  Ayrshire ; 

(R)  An  8  oz.  glass  bottle,  stated  as  containing  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  that  still ; 

(C.)  A  glass  jar  stated  to  contain  some  portions  of  the  viscera  of  a  man,  employed  in  and 
about  the  still,  and  a  formaline  liquid  in  which  the  viscera  were  preserved. 

I  have  submitted  to  analysis  the  contents  of  these  vessels  A,  B  and  C. 

(A.)  Contained  yellow  liquid  with  grey  deposit,  the  deposit  filling  about  two-thirds  of  the 
bottle.  The  liquid  was  such  as  would  be  formed  in  a  chlorine  still,  and  consisted  of  a 
solution  of  impure  chlorides  of  manganese. and  calcium  of  specific  gravity  of  1*179.  The 
deposit  was  a  mixture  of  impure  sulphate  of  lime  and  grit.  The  liquid  was  arsenical,  and  the 
arsenic  present  was  in  the  form  of  the  higher  oxide  of  arsenic — arsenic  acid. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  important  constituents  expressed  in  percentages  by 
weight,  and  also  in  grains  per  gallon  of  the  liquid  : — 


Arsenic  acid  (Hg  AsOO 


Equal  to  arsenicum  (metallic  arsenic) 


Hydrochloric  acid 


TJncombined  chlorine 


Ferrous  salts  (protosalts  of  iron) 


Ferric  chloride 


Por  oent. 


0-45 
0-24 
7-61 
0-03 
none 
0-17 


Grains  pet 
gallon. 


315 
168 

5,327 
21 

non« 
119 


The  liqpid  gave  off  hydrogen  and  arseninietted  hydrogen  gases  slowly  when  iron  was 
Immersed  in  it,  when  zinc  was  immersed  in  it,  those  gases  were  given  off  more  qoiokly, 
and  when  both  zinc  and  iron  were  placed  in  it  the  same  gases  were  given  off  stili  more 
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quickly.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  operation  to  immerse  zinc  or  iron  implements  in  thlB 
liquid  in  an  imperfectly  ventilated  still  into  which  men  entered.  The  risk  to  life  would 
be  great. 

(B.)  Contained  about  one-third  of  a  pint  of  yellow  impure  soldtion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  of 
specific  gravity  1*165,  which  was  arsenical,  and  the  arsenic  present  was  in  the  form  of  the 
lower  oxide  of  arsenic — arsenious  acid.    The  composition  of  this  liiquid  was  : — 


Percent 

GiaiiM  per 
gallon. 

Arsenious  acid  (As,  O3)      

0-292 

204-4 

Equal  to  arsenicum  (metallic  arsenic)    ... 

0-221 

154-7 

1 

Hydrochloric  acid 

31-021 

217U-7 

Uncombined  chlorine         

0O42 

29-4 

f 

Ferrous  salts  (protosalts  of  iron) 

none 

none 

T 

Ferric  chloride         

0-005 

3-5 

Sulphate  of  sodium 

traces 

traces 

• 

Water 

68-040 

100000 

This  is  a  crude  example  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  highly  arsenical.  It  evolved,  when  iron 
or  zinc  was  placed  in  it,  arseniuretted  hydrogen  rapidly  and  abundantly.  I  am  not  aware 
what  is  the  usual  amount  of  arsenic  present  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  chlorine  stills,  but 
I  find  this  acid  to  be  very  much  more  arsenical  than  the  crude  acids  of  commerce. 

(C.)  The  viscera  of  the  deceased  were  much  shrunken  and  deprived  of  water,  by  their 
preservation  in  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  (strength  in  formaldehyde  4  per  cent.,  10  per  cent, 
of  commercial  formalin). 


The  viscera  were  : — 

0Z8. 

The  stomach     ... 

... 

•• 

...        2i 

Portion  of  liver 

..: 

•• 

...       3i 

w 

spleen 

••• 

... 

...         i 

99 

a  kidney 

... 

...      H 

*> 

heart 

... 

•• 

...    li 

99 

lung 

... 

... 

1 

9« 

brain 

... 

... 

.     ...     li 

8502 


11 

I  estimate  that  these  portions  would  represent  at  least  24  ozs.  of  fresh  viscera. 

The  liquid  in  which  the  viscera  were  immersed  contained  a  minute  quantity  of  arsenic 
equal  to  ^^  grain  (0-0005)  arsenicum. 

The  viscera  themselves  were  more  arsenical  than  the  liquid.  The  mixed  viscera  con- 
tained ^jf  grain  (0-0028)  arsenicum.  Assuming  that  the  arsenic  was  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  body,  and  that  the  deceased  was  a  man  of  average  weight,  the  wliolcj  body  would 
have  contained  0*28  grain  (rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain)  arsenicum. 

li  grain  of  arsenicum  in  the  form  of  white  arsenic  taken  by  the  mouth,  has  caused 
the  death  of  an  adult,  and  less  than  half  the  amount  has,  in  my  experience  brought  life 
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into  great  peril ;  2  cnbic  inches  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas  contain  1^  grain  arsenicnm. 
Arsenic  is  quickly  eliminated  in  the  excretions.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  the  viscera  is  quite  consistent  with  death  from  arsenic,  the  man  having  survived 
two  days. 

The  symptoms  of  the  deceased  man,  as  detailed  to  me  by  you,  are  those  of  poisoning  by 
inhalation  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  the  facts  of  the  analyses  point  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

One  other  point  demands  an  observation  :  the  arsenic  in  the  viscera  could  not  have  been 
caused  by  their  immersion  in  the  arsenical  liquid.  I  have  found  commercial  formaldehyde  to 
be  free  from  arsenic ;  and  had  that  used  been  arsenical,  it  could  not  have  imparted  nearly  all 
its  arsenic  to  the  viscera.  The  presence  of  five  or  six  times  as  much  arsenic  in  the  viscera  as 
was  present  in  the  liquid  in  which  they  were  immersed  points  to  the  abstraction  of 
traces  of  arsenic  by  the  liquid  from  the  viscera. 

At  the  enquiry  held  in  Ayr  on  June  1st,  under  the  Fatal  Accidents  Inquiry  Act, 
objection  was  taken  by  the  solicitors  representing  the  firm  and  the  insurance  company  with 
whom  the  firm  were  insured  against  accidents  to  the  production  of  this  report,  and  the 
-cause  of  death  was  brought  in  by  the  jury  as  "  death  from  poisoning  contracted  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,"  but  they  would  not  particularise  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
the  poisoning.  In  tnis  unsatisfiewtory  verdict  the  case  ended.  It  seemed  likely  at  one 
time  that  the  case  would  have  come  up  again  in  the  law  courts,  either  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  or  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  the  question  would  no 
doubt  have  been  raised  whether  poisoning  of  this  kind  could  be  brought  within  the 
definition  of  an  accident,  but  the  matter  was  compromised. 

Dr.  Glaister,  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Public  Health  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  who  saw  the  man  prior  to  his  death,  found  traces  of  arsenic  in  a  small  quantity  of 
urine  drawn  off  soon  after  the  attack  commenced. 

The  firm  never  admitted  that  the  deaths  were  other  than  from  natural  causes,  but 
they  took  steps  by  the  substitution,  as  far  as  possible,  of  wooden  utensils  in  the  cleaning 
out  of  the  stills  for  the  metal  ones  previously  used  to  render  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
fatality  impossible. 

In  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder  some  thousands  of   Weldon  Chlorine  stills 

are  in  use,  and  on  no  previous  occasion  has  a  fatality  similar  to  this  been  recorded. 

It  is  only  right  to  say  that  chemists  of  the  highest  repute,  even  after  this  occurrence, 

refused  to  believe  that  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas  could  have  been  evolved  under  the 

•  conditions  existing  in  the  still. 

The   following  is  a  report  on  the  10  cases  of  arseniuretted   hydrogen   poisoning 
in  August  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Clayton,  Certifying  Surgeon  for  the  district  of  Accrington  : — 

This  investigation  into  the  circumstances  attending  ten  cases  of  acute  poisoning  by  arsenetted 
hydrogen,  which  occurred  at  a  chemical  works  in  this  neighbourhood  in  August  last,  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories  for  further  detailed  information  than  was 
-contained  in  the  usual  notification  of  such  cases. 

The  process  in  which  the  men  were  engaged  was  the  manufacture  of  zinc  chloride  from 
-crude  zinc  oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  zinc  oxide  was  a  waste  material  obtained  from 
galvanising  iron,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  galvanizer's  refuse.  The  HCl  was  miade  on  the  premises 
and  admittedly  contained  arsenic.  Unfortunately  the  firm  made  no  quantitative  analysis  of 
these  crude  materials,  but  their  chemist  informed  me  that  a  sort  of  examination  was  made  of 
both  as  is  their  usual  custom,  sufficient  to  show  them  that  less  than  0*1  per  cent,  of  As.  was 
found  in  the  HCl,  and  much  less  than  that  in  the  Zn  0,  so  little  in  fact  as  to  make  the  quantity 
impossible  to  determine.  Theyalso  stated  that  so  far  as  they  themselves  knew  no  other  cases 
of  As  H3  poisoning  had  occurred  during  the  20  years  that  this  Zn  CI  process  had  been  going  on. 
That  other  cases  have  from  time  to  time  occurred  is,  however,  quite  certain,  very  decided 
information  on  this  point  being  obtainable  from  the  medical  practitioners  in  the  district,  though 
of  a  less  intense  character,  and  oul}*  in  isolated  cases. 

There  is  a  vat  about  five  feet  square  at  one  end  of  a  platform,  six  yards  by  four,  raised 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  From  this  platform  and  at  the  opposite  end  and  five  yards 
from  the  vat  Is  a  gangway  running  to  the  ground.  The  platform  and  vat  are  in  the  open  air,  as 
is  also  the  ground  to  which  the  gangway  runs,  with  this  exception,  that  over  the  ground  part, 
^nd  about  15  feet  above  is  a  sloping  roof  about  three  feet  wide  from  the  wall  of  the  building 
*    outside  which  this  process  is  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  affording  some  shelter  from  rain  ta 
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the  men  beneath.  This  part,  which  is  a  sort  of  a  well,  is  therefore  open  to  the  air,  with  the 
exception  of  having  the  platform  in  front  and  the  ledge  over  part  of  it  above.  The  idea  is- 
that  any  noxious  fumes  which  may  be  generated  may  thereby  be  readily  carried  away.  There 
is  a  doorway  leading  from  this  well  into  the  building  through  which  material  is  brought  to  the 
vat,  and  near  by,  about  10  to  15  yards  distant  and  inside  the  building,  is  a  furnace.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  runs  direct  from  a  cistern  in  the  adjacent  building  into  the  vat  by  means  of 
a  trough.  The  zinc  oxide  is  emptied  from  bags  into  the  cistern  by  men  on  the  spot.  These 
bags  are  brought  from  the  ground  of  the  well  below  and  up  the  gangway  to  the  vat  by  other 
men. 

On  this  occasion  it  appears  that  the  men,  for  some  reason,  were  eager  to  get  through  a  certain 
amount  of  work  by  noon,  and  two  or  three  extra  hands  were  taken  on.  The  vat  was  kept  well 
going,  and  more  fumes  than  usual  may  have  been  evolved.  The  day  was  warm  and  unusually- 
sultry.  The  fumes  would  not  get  away,  and  as  the  crude  zinc  oxide  probably  had  mixed  with 
it  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  carbonate,  from  which  Co,  would  be  evolved,  the  tendency  of 
the  gas  would  be  downward.  As  H3  itself  being  heavier  than  air.  In  addition  to  this  tendency,, 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  the  powerful  indraught  exerted  by  the  furnace  through  the  open 
door.  Instead  of  this  free  access  to  the  air  being  a  security  on  this  occasion  it  constituted  a 
danger.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  working  nearest  to  the  vat  on  the  platform,  and  furthest 
from  the  well  suflEered  least,  those  down  below  in  the  well  the  most.  Of  those  on  the 
platform  there  were  three.  One  was  severely  poisoned,  one  slightly,  and  the  third  escaped 
entirely. 

With  respect  to  the  remainder,  four  men  were  engaged  shovelling  zinc  oxide  from  a  cart  on 
to  the  ground  area,  and  were  at  no  time  within  ten  yards  of  the  vat.  All  of  these  suffered 
more  or  less  severely,  and  three  others  were  occupied  in  loading  barrows  from  this  and  con- 
veying it  up  the  gangway  to  the  vicinity  of  the  vat.  These  also  were  poisoned  severely^ 
one  with  a  fatal  termination  on  the  seventh  day. 

The  symptoms  in  the  ten  cases  here  referred  to  were  characteristic  throughout,  with  the 
exception  of  one  man  who  appeared  to  have  absorbed  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  gas,  and  who 
was  correspondingly  slightly  affected.  It  is  only  necessary  to  quote  one  case  as  typical  of  the 
series,  that  of  the  foreman,  who  was  engaged  in  emptying  bags  into  the  vat,  and  who  was  the 
most  seriously  affected  of  those  at  the  vat.  He  was  a  robust  powerful  man,  and  had  been 
engaged  at  this  particular  work  for  16  years.  If  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  immunity  to 
As  H,  he  should  have  afforded  an  example.  He  had  been  at  work  there  all  the  morning  and 
left  his  work  at  2  p.m.  At  2.30  he  felt  sick  nauseated  and  depressed,  with  a  hot  burning 
pain  from  his  throat  to  his  stomach,  and  with  an  intense  thirst,  this  was  soon  followed  by 
violent  vomiting,  at  first  of  food,  then  of  everything  as  soon  as  swallowed,  even  iced  water. 
This  again  was  followed  by  an  equally  severe  diarrhoea,  first  of  loose  faecal  matter,  then  of 
rice  watery  discharge,  and  finally  contained  blood.  Added  to  this  there  was  haemoglobinuria 
and  a  rapid  developing  jaundice,  which  within  24  hours  assumed  an  intense  coppery  hue.  As 
is  usual  in  these  cases,  and  withoat  any  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  and  the 
obvious  cause,  a  diagnosis  of  cholera  would  have  been  pardonable  within  the  first  12  hours. 
The  whole  effect  was  that  of  an  irritant  poison  taken  by  the  mouth,  being  evidence  that  the 
arsenic  in  the  gaseous  state  was  absorbed  by  the  blood  direct  from  the  lungs,  and  in  its  passage 
through  the  walls  of  the  stomach  being  separated  there  and  acting  directly.  Doubtless  also 
some  may  have  been  swallowed  in  the  saliva.  The  feeling  of  depression  deepened  into 
extreme  prostration,  the  features  were  snnk  and  cyanosed,  the  pulse  thready,  and  the  voice 
lost.  These  severe  symptoms  lasted,  with  gradually  diminishing  severity,  for  several  days. 
The  feeling  of  prostration,  the  anaemia,  the  almost  pale  green  colour  of  the  skin  which  super- 
vened on  the  <1isappearing  jaundice,  lasted  for  several  weeks  longer^  and  it  was  only  after  the 
lapse  of  five  weeli  that  he  was  able  to  return  to  work. 

In  the  one  fatal  case  the  symptoms  showed  no  variation  from  the  above,  excepting  that  there 
was  no  tendency  to  recovery  ;  towards  the  close  th|ere  was  'suppression  of  urinje,  and  after 
36  hours  of  complete  unconsciousness  he  died  on  the  seventh  day.  | 

In  all  of  these  cases  there  was  jaundice,  in  eight  of  them  it  was  intense,  in  two|^only  could  ' 
it  be  described  as  slight.  In  nine  also  there  was  haemattiria.  Intense  thirst  and  a  burning 
pain  in  the  chest  characterised  the  onset  and  earlier  stages  of  all  the  cases,  dirarrhoea  was 
troublesome  in  five,  and  all  the  cases,  with  the  single  exception  referred  to,  suffered  from 
profound  anaemia  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  The  effect  on  the  nervous  system  was 
more  or  less  severe  in  nine,  in  six  of  these  the  prostration  and  collapse  of  the  earlier  stage  was 
very  severe. 

One  man  who  was  engaged  with  these  ten,  and  who  was  on  the  platform  nearly  the 
whole  time,  escaped  without  any  symptoms  whatever,  and  the  varying  degrees  in  which 
they  were  affected  would  seem  to  indicate  that  individual  susceptibility  played  an  important 
part.  The  man  who  died  could  not  have  been  described  before  this  as  a  good  life.  He  had 
been  a  heavy  drinker,  and  the  effects  of  chronic  alcoholism  no  doubt  militated  against  any 
tendency  to  recoverj'. 
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The  recorded  cases  of  industrial  poisoning  from  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas 
in  this  and  other  countries  are  very  few.  1  have  only  been  able  to  trace  the 
following : — 

(1)  Two  cases,  of  which  one  proved  fatal,  about  the  year  1889,  in  Wolverhampton, 
in  a  process  for  the  recovery  of  ammonium  chloride  from  the  flux  skimmings  of  gal- 
vanizing baths. 

The  composition*  of  the  skimmings  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  County 
Analyst,  is  as  follows  : — 

Chloride  of  zinc      

Oxide  of  zinc  

Chloride  of  ammonium      

diiica           •••  •••         •••         ••• 

Oxide  of  iron  ...         

X  111            '••*  •••         •••         ... 

x\.rsenic        ...  •••          •..          .•• 

jueaci            ^v*  ...         ...         ... 

fV  ciiier          ...  ...          •..          ... 


...     41-62 

...     32-53 

..     13-00 

...       1-15 

...       2-55 

.  •  • 

...  ^  Traces. 

< 

...J 

...       9-15 

100-00 

Two  tons  of  skimmings  were  placed  with  400  lbs.  of  lime  in  a  boiler  containing 
water.  Heat  was  applied  to  this  mass  by  steam,  and  to  prevent  caking  a  rotating  shaft 
with  agitators  ran  through  the  length  of  the  boiler.  On  the  day  of  the  accident  the  mass 
had  caked,  and  two  men  went  into  the  boiler,  through  a  small  manhole,  with  picks.  They 
came  out  shortly  afterwards,  and  on  the  next  day  developed  coppery  jaundice.  At  the 
inquest  on  the  one  case.  Dr.  MacMunn,  who  had  examined  the  blood,  gave  evidence  that 
death  was  due  to  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  process  has  long  been  given  up. 
There  has  been  no  suspicion  of  this  form  of  poisoning  in  the  extensive  galvanizing 
industry  in  the  district,  attributable  no  doubt  to  the  tact  that  the  operation  is  usually 
done  in  open  sheds. 

(2)  Dr.  J.  H.  Martinf  describes  a  fiital  case,  the  symptoms  being  jaundice, 
hsemoglobinuria,  and  vomiting,  which  occurred  to  a  foreman  in  a  chemical  works 
in  Blackburn,  who  had  been  engaged  for  half-an-hour  in  pouring  ten  carboys  of 
commercial  hydrochloric  acid  over  one  ton  of  spelter.  Arsenic  was  found  in  the  acid  and 
zinc  used. 

(3)  Dr.  W.  L.  Gulewitsch,  J  of  St  Petersburg,  describes  a  non-fatal  case  which  occurred 
to  a  man  engaged  in  dipping  a  copper  and  zinc  plate  into  a  mixture  containing  arsenious 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  water. 

(4)  Dr.  Dixon  Mann  and  Dr.  Gray  Clegg§  narrate  an  investigation  into  five  cases  of 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  poisoning  arising  from  the  dissolving  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  contained  0*309  per  cent,  of  metallic  arsenic  and 
zinc,  and  the  zinc  also  contained  arsenic  in  small  amount.  The  accident  was  due  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  arsenic  present  in  the  acid,  which  converted  the  hydrogen  given  off 
during  the  dissolving  process  into  AsH^.  Three  of  the  five  cases  proved  fatal.  Uhemical 
examination  of  the  viscera  yielded  the  following  results  : — In  case  1  arsenic  was  found  to 
be  present  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  bile,  urine,  and  bloodi  and  in  the  fluid  from  the 
j)ericardium   and   pleura.      In   the  liver  only  was   ^e  acaount   sufficient   to   enable  a 

*  Effltivinm  Naisances.    Dr.  Ballard,  p.  242. 

t  "Medical  Chronicle/'  1893. 

X  "  Zeitschrif t  f (ir  phyBioiogische  Chemie,"  Vol.  23-24,  p.  511,  1898. 

§  ''  Medical  Chronicle,"  1895. 
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Quantitative  estimation  to  be  made  ;  it  equalled  '002  gramme  A82OS  for  the  entire  viscus^ 
u  case  2  arsenic  was  found  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  in  the  spleen.  In  37  c.c.  of  blood 
and  serum  not  a  trace  of  arsenic  could  be  found.  From  the  liver  the  amount  of  arsenic 
obtained  equalled  "0016  grammes  As^Os. 

They  go  on  to  say  : — 

The  pnblished  cases  of  poiBoning  by  AsH^  comparatively  few  in  number^  have  beea 
•  tabulated  ....  completing  a  list  of  49  cases,  which  it  is  believed  includes  all  cases- 
published  np  to  the  preseat  time.  Many  of  these  cases  occurred  in  groups  ;  in  three  instances 
2  persons,  in  two  instances  i  persons,  in  two  other  instances  5  persons,  ani  in  one  instance 
9  persons  were  simultaneously  poisoned  by  the  inhalation  of  AsH,  from  a  common  source^ 
The  remaining  cases  were  of  isolated  occurrence.  All  were  of  accidental  occurrence.  Thirty- 
one  cases,  of  which  11  died,  were  due  to  the  inhalation  of  AsH,  in  trade  pursuits  ;  10  cases,  of 
which  6  died,  from  the  incautious  performance  of  chemical  experiments ;  8  cases,  of  which  one 
died,  were  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  hydrogen  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  Tyndall's  well« 
known  experiment  of  thus  altering  the  timbre  of  the  voice  ;  in  all  the  rest  its  presence  was. 
due  to  unsuspected  contamination  of  the  zinc  or  of  the  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acids, 
employed. 

The  onset  of  the  symptoms  in  some  cases  was  immediate,  in  others  not  until  8  or  10  hours, 
after  the  gas  was  inhaled.  The  earliest  period  at  which  death  occurred  was  on  the  second  day,, 
the  latest  on  the  thirtieth  day.  The  limit  of  survival,  except  in  two  cases,  did  not  exceed  ten 
days.  In  36  out  of  the  total  number  of  cases  hsemoglobinnria  or  hsematuria  was  present ;  in 
many  of  the  other  cases  no  mention  is  made  of  the  appearance  of  the  urine.  In  8  cases  there 
was  anuria  ;  of  these  5  died.  In  37  cases  the  skin  was  jaundiced.  In  34  there  was  retching  or 
actual  vomiting  ;  in  some  instances  the  vomit  contained  blood.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  red 
blood  cells  were  counted  they  were  found  to  be  greatly  below  the  normal  number ;  in  one  case- 
they  were  diminished  to  920,000  per  cubic  millimetre. 

The  number  49  which  Dr.  Dixon  Mann  mentions  as  that  recorded  when  he- 
wrote  his  paper  would,  with  the  additional  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  be 
raised  to  65. 


PHOSPHORUS    POISONING. 

The  Lucifer  Match  Works, — The  objections  raised  by  the  manufecturers  of 
lucifer  match  works  in  which  white  or  yellow  phosphorus  was  used  to  the 
Special  Rules  served  by  the  Home  Office  in  November,  1899,  was  referred  under 
8.  8  (4),  1891,  to  Mr.  Chester  Jones,  and  the  arbitration  was  held  on  March  2nd^ 
5th,  6th,  and  30th. 

The  rules  as  amended  by  the  arbitrator  represent  considerable  advance  upon  the* 
former  conditions.  The  principal  modifications  that  the  rules  as  proposed  by  the  Home 
Office  underwent  are  : — 

(1.)  Relaxation  of  the    requirement  of  special  ventilation  for  the  boxing  of  wax 
vestas'  and  of  matches  thoroughly  dry,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  little  or  no  evidence 
that  phosphorus  necrosis  had  ever  arisen  to  a  person  engaged  in  the  boxing  of  dry 
matches.     For  a  similar  reason  in  the  case  of  persons  thus  employed  the  requirement  of 
periodical  dental  examination  was  dispensed  with. 

(2.)  An  initial  examination  by  the  dentist  was  considered  unnecessary.     In  view  of 
the  feet  that  necrosis  hardly  ever  develops  except  after  several  years  employment,  the 
risk  of  a  person  contracting  this  disease  within  the  28  days  allowed  prior  to  the  dental 
examination  is  negligible. 

(3.)  As  originally  proposed,  the  rules  prescribed  a  periodical  medical  examination  by 
the  Certifying  Surgeon  every  three  months.     The  need  for  selection  in  the  case  of  persons 
to  be  employed  in  phosphorus  processes  was  regarded  as  the  point  of  most  importance, 
and  this  has  been  largely  secured  by  requiring  in  the  case  of  all  persons  to  be  thus, 
employed  an  initial  medical  examini^tion. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  raised  in 
<ronnection  with  the  rules,  a  point  not  referred  to  in  either  the  original  or  amended  code^ 
iiamely,  the  subject  of  dental  treatment,  has  been  go'.ved  in  the  most  important  factories^ 
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by  the  occupier  uudertating  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  dental  treatment  as  the  dippers,  &c., 
might  require  at  the  hands  of  the  appointed  dentist  in  order  to  be  considered  fit  for 
work. 

Since  the  service  of  the  rules  seven  of  the  smaller  firms  have  either  eeased 
working  or  have  notified  their  intention  of  doing  so  shortly,  and  two  continue  the 
manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  but  with  a  strike-anywhere  non-poisonous  substitute. 
In  connection  with  one  of  the  substitutes  my  attention  was  called  to  the  occur- 
rence among  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  it  of  severe  conjunctivitis,  oedema  of 
the  eyelids,  and  of  eczematous  eruptions,  which,  however,  disappeared  after  some 
months  acclimatisation. 

I  append  particulars  of  the  three  cases  which  were  reported  during  the  year.  One 
reported  case  was  excluded  from  the  published  return.  The  following  are  the  facts 
about  it.  They  illustrate  the  need  there  is  of  not  too  hastily  diagnosing  phosphorus 
necrosis : — 

A  dipper  commenced  work  on  March  27th,  1900,  in  a  fiictory  in  Belfast,  and  on 
May  21st  he  complained  of  toothache.  A  tooth  was  extracted,  and  three  days  later  he 
appeared  to  be  quite  well.  He  returned  to  work  about  July  1st,  and  on  the  16th  a  small 
nodule  of  bone  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  was  noticed — the  gum  was  red  and  con- 
gested, and  there  was  more  or  less  pain  in  the  jaw.  He  was  suspended  from  work,  and 
almost  immediately  after  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  "  party  expressions  and  other 
disloyal  words."  On  August  24th  he  was  released,  the  medical  officer  of  the  prison 
reporting  that  the  little  speck  of  discolouration  had  almost  disappeared,  and  there  was  no 
^ulceration  whatever 


Reported  Oases  of  Phosphorus  Necrosis  in  the  year  1900. 


No. 

Sex. 

Occupation. 

Severity. 

Duration  of 
Employment. 

6  years. 

36  years. 
18  years. 

1 
1 

Symptoms. 

i 

Bemarks. 

1 
2 

F. 

M. 
F. 

I 
J 

Cutter  down     Not  severe  . . 
and    box  1 
filler.            1 

Taking  frames    Severe 
from  stoves.  . 

Cutter  down  '  Severe 
and    box 
filler. 

Necrosis  of  alveoli  of 
1st  and  2nd  lower 
molars  on  left  side. 

Necrosis  and  exfolia- 
tion of  both  superior 

Necrosis    of     right 
inferior  maxilla. 

Had  been  under  treatment  by  dentist  for  about  six 
months— a  bicuspid  tooth  had  been  removed  and 
some  exfoliation  of  bone  followed— the  two  molars 
became  involved  later. 

1 

ANTHRAX. 
In  Wool  Combing  and  Wool  Sorting. — Nine  cases  with  two  deaths 

.occurred  in  these  industries,  of  which  eight  were  contracted  in  the  Bradford  district. 
This  number  is  less  than  one-half  that  reported  in  the  previous  year.  Too  much  import- 
ance must  not,  however,  be  attached  to  this. diminution,  as  anthrax,  unfortunately,  is 
notoriously  prone  to  occur  with  greater  frequency  in  one  year  than  in  another.  The 
Special  Rules  for  wool  combing,  which  came  into  force  in  April,*  appear  to  be  working 
satisfactorily,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  method  of  their  inception,  namely,  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  Bradford  and 
District  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  and  of  the  Factory  Department. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  ol  the  cases  of  anthrax  connected  with  the 
woollen  industry  during  the  year,  in  continuation  of  a  similar  table  in  the  Annual  Report 
for  1899. 


*  See  Annual  Report  for  1899,  pp.  57  and  58. 
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Oases  of  Anthrax  reported  between  January  1st  and  Deceniber  Slat,  1900, 

in  the  Woollen  Industry. 


No. 

I 
1 

Sax.  1  Age. 

1 

1 

Industry. 

Precise 
Oooupation. 

Severity. 

Situation. 

KindofWooL 

Bamarlu. 

1 

M. 

68 

Wool  combing  .. 

Oard  Jobber      .. 

Fatal..       •• 

OeUuUtis    of 
thorax  and 

roamelhair.. 

Employed  at  machine  whidk' 
manipulated  English  and 
Colonial  wool,  except  for 
six  hours  a  few  days  bafora 
contracting    the    disease*, 
when  he  was  employed  on 
camel  hair  in  foreign  de- 

• 

partment. 

8 

H. 

81 

Wool  combing  .. 

Spring          Iboz 
minder. 

Fatal.. 

Internal 

Emploved  on  English  crow- 
breeds,  except   for   about 
seven  hours  a    few  daya 
before  he  contracted  an- 
thrax, ishen  he  worked  on 
camdhair. 

3 

IL 

80 

Mohair  combing 

Card  Jobber      .. 

Severe 

Pustule  on 
forehead. 

rvan    mobair 

Man    was  engaged  on  van 
mohair  as  a  card  jobber  at 
a  carding  enginei  The  wool 
workedlia^baen  steaped.. 
washed,  dried,  and  broken 

Sumpiomt^ 
(Edema   of 

head,  face. 

and  neck. 

bale  when  delivered  to  the 
foreman  of  the  wool  comb- 

iSe  paViant  worked.    It  ia 
lifted  by  hand  ciane  into  a 

boUing  water.   After  being 
steeped  for  an  hour  it  to 

taken  out,  opened,  and  put 

through    the   wash-bowl. 

then  conveyed  to  drvinr 
the   carding  room  to   be 

carded,  where  the  patient 

was  employed  as  a  card 

« 

Jobber. 

4 

IL 

48      Wool  sorting     .. 

;  Overlooker 

SUglit 

Papule   on 
lelt     fore- 
arm,    fol- 
lowed    by 

Turkish    mo- 
hair. 

i 

brawny 

Gsdema. 

5 

P. 

38 

Wooloombing  .. 

j  Gill  box  minder 

Pustule     on 

Turkey  mohair 

The  wool  had  been  opened,, 
washed  in  three  diffarant 
bowls,and  than  three  times 

I     at     preparing 
maoUne. 

face. 

1 

1 

in  clear  water,  dried,  and 

1 

brought  to  the  preparing 

i 

t 
1 

room.  The  preoaring  room 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  tfaa- 

1 

kingdom—large.  lofty,  airy. 

6 

IL 

84      Wbolco(nbing  .. 

Wool  carder 

Moderate    .. 

External     .. 

Parsian..       .. 

The  wool  had  been  opened, 
washed  at  temperature  of 
130«  Fehr.,  carded,  back- 

washed,       combed,      and 

1 

three  earding  machines,  at 
one  of  which,  11  months 

1 

previously,  a    man    con- 

• 

I 

, 

i 

tracted  anthrax  and  died. 

7 

IL 

38 

Wool  combing  .. 

i  Carding       o^er- 
;     looker. 

Bevore 

Gangrenous 
pustule  on 
now. 

r  Russian 



8 

IL 

31 

Wool  combing  .. 

>  Woolstooper    .. 

Moderate    .. 

Dark  colour- 
ed pustule, 
1  A  inch, 
witlfveeks. 
lee  around 
on  forearm, 
rednessand 
swelling  of 
arm. 

Doubtful    case.        Anthrax 
baciUi  not  found. 

0 

F. 

38 

Oarpet  mannfao- 

1 
Carding      over- 

Severe 

Lower    eye- 

Persian-a little 

, 

tnre. 

looker. 

lid.               ;     East  Indian. 

' 

10 

F. 

15 

Blanket    mana- 
'fftcture. 

1  WeaAingatloom 

Mild  .. 

Forearm           Farsian  — East 

1 

Factoiy  not  under    Special 
Boletf.    Only  a  very  little 
of    the    wool    ia    washed 
before  use.    The  Parsian  is 
very  dusty,  the  dust  being 

j 

1 

provided  with  a  fan. 

In  Horsehair  and  Bristle  Factories.— The  subject  of  anthrax  in  these 

factories  demanded  considerable  jttt^ition  during  the  year,  the  incidence  of  the  disease  on 
the  industry  having  been  greater  than  in  either  the  woollen  industry  or  the  trade  in 
hide  and  skins. 
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The  following  is  a  tabular  list  of  the  cases  reported  in  1899  and  1900  : — 

Oases  of  Anthrax  contraoted  in  the  Manipulation  of  Horsehair  in  the 

Years  1899  and  1900. 

1899. 


469 


No. 

Sez. 

Age. 

FrooeM. 

Kind  of  hair. 

Situation. 

B^markf. 

• 
/ 

1 

M. 

• 
23 

Ifair  drawer     ... 

Various 

Neok      

Fatal. 

2 

M. 

29 

Hair  onrler 

— 

- 

3 

M. 

15 

Weigher  oat     ... 

Russian,  ko,      ... 

Chin. 

4 

F. 

28 

Hair  drawer     ... 

S.  American 

— 

6 

M. 

42 

1 

S.  American      ... 

Jaw. 

« 

M. 

62 

Various 

Neck. 

7 

M. 

48 

Hat  maker 

Horse  and   pig's 
hair. 

Forearm 

Infection    supposed    to  have  been 
conveyed    by  daughter  — a  hair 
drawer. 

8 
9 

M. 
M. 

17 
17 

Hair  carder 
Hair  carder 

China  manes     ... 
China  manes     ... 

Chest      

Face       

)  Infection  attributed  at  first  to  old 
1     dust  on  carding  machine. 

10 

If. 

17 

Mat  maker 

Foreign 

^eok      ...        ... 

Infection   supposed  to   haye   been 
fxmTeyed  by  wile— a  wearer. 

11 

M. 

17 

Hair  carder 

Neok      

Fatal. 

12 

P. 

18 

Hair  sorting     ... 

China  manes     ... 

Neck. 

13 

F. 

17 

Hair  sorting     ... 

China  manes     ... 

Neok      

FataL 

U 

M. 

45 

Forearm. 

15 

H. 

17 

Carrying       dyed 

China  manes     ... 

Cheek. 

16 

M. 

64 

Hair  cnrler 

China  manes     ... 

Neck      

Fatal. 

17 

M. 

15 

Hair  onriing     ... 

Siberian  tails    ... 

Neck. 

18 

M. 

50 

Bngineer    (card- 
ing room). 

English  cow  hair 

Forearm 

Knocked    his   forearm   against   a 
wlUey  machine. 

19 

M. 

35 

Emptying    sacks 

Siberian  tails    ... 

Head* 

1900. 


No. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Process. 

Kind  of  hair. 

Situation. 

ly^i^g-rVa, 

M. 

16 

Carding ...        ••• 

Various  ... 

Neck. 

H. 

34 

28 

Warehouseman 

Dressing     horse- 
hair. 

7  English 
Chinese 

Cheek     

Neck. 

Sample  of  suspected  English  was 
eramined   baoteriologieally,  with 
negative  results. 

K 

14 

Weighing  out  ... 

Chinese     and 
Russian. 

Cheek. 

M. 

14 

Sorter  and  drawer 

Eyelid. 

F. 

16 

Yam  winder     ... 

Chinese    and    S. 
American. 

Neck. 

F. 

17 

Carding j  Bnssian    and    S. 

American. 

Forehead. 

F. 

50 

Carding 

A  Uttie  Chinese, 
and       Russian 
mixed  with  un- 
dyed  American 
grey  hair. 

Cheek     

VtM 

M. 

45 

Vanman 

Ditto      

Neok. 

10 

M. 

88 

Ooooaaut      fibre 
drawer. 

China    horsehair 
in  workshop. 

EyeUd. 
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Oonneoted  with  Horaelialr. 


No. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Prooees. 

Kind  Of  hair. 

Situation. 

Remarks. 

11 

'• 

19 

Staffing     boxing 

glOTQS. 

Not  known 

Neok. 

12 

•k. 

18 

Bmshmaking    ... 

Not  known 

Forehead. 

' 

13 

M. 

28 

Brnshmaking   ... 

Foreign  pig's 
bristles. 

Neck      

Fatal* 

14 

M. 

18 

RniHlinialriTiflr     ,,^ 

Siberian  taU  bair 

Neck      ... 

Fatal.    Undyed  hair  traoed  to  hone^ 
hair  factory  in  Snifolk. 

15 

P. 

24 

Duster  and  cleaner 

Traoed  to  same 
material  as  in 
8  and  9. 

Internal 

Fatal* 

Five  of  the  cases  (7),  (8),  (9),  (14),  and  (15)  occurred  in  Glasgow,  where  no  case 
of  anthrax  had  been  known  to  have  occurred  in  connection  with  horsehair  since  the  well- 
known  cases  described  by  Dr.  Russell  in  the  Medical  Officer's  Supplement  to  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Local  Grovemment  Board,  1878. 

The  investigation  of  the  cases  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  precise 
source  of  the  contagion.  In  the  case  of  (7)  the  person  attacked  attended  a  mixing 
machine  where  only  dry  cleaned  and  dyea  hair  was  worked.  Ten  days  before  her 
employment  here,  she  had  worked  in  another  horsehair  fiictory,  and  had  to  clean  American 
pig  hair  direct  fix)m  the  bales — material  to  which  ordinarily  very  little  suspicion  attaches. 
Ut^es  (S)  and  (9)  occurred  to  persons  in  a  horsehair  fectory  where  Chinese  horsehair 
principally,  and  a  little  Russian,  was  manipulated.  The  man  (9),  carried  the  bales  on 
his  shoulder,  but  the  &tal  case  occurred  to  a  woman  who,  apparently,  never  came  in 
contact  with  raw  hair,  but  with  hair  after  it  had  been  boiled  and  stoved.  She  appears 
to  have  been  of  exceedingly  intemperate  habits,  which  predisposes  greatly  to  a  &tal  issue 
in  anthrax.  The  connection  of  these  two  cases  with  the  fetal  case  (14),  a  person  employed, 
not  in  a  fectory,  but  in  the  show-room  of  an  upholsterer,  was  brought  out  by  the^ 
Certifying  Surgeon,  Dr.  Alex.  Scott,  in  the  following  interesting  report : — 

The  following  notes  of  the  illness  were  obtained  from  the  patient^s  mother. 

On  13th  September,  at  5.30  a.m.,  the  patient  (who  had  always  enjoyed  good  health)  had  a 
distinct  rigor,  and  abont  two  hours  ther^ifter  her  mother  endeavonred  to  induce  perspiration, 
bat  failed.  She  complained  of  violent  headache,  and  general  malaise.  Next  day  (llth),  she 
vomited  what  is  described  as  bilious  matter,  and  lay  on  the  sofa  nearly  aU  day.  On  the  15th 
she  complained  of  a  swelling  of  the  left  cheek,  bnt  it  was  not  accompanied  by  pain.  To- 
rednce  t^is  swelling,  her  mother  applied  hot  fomentations,  and,  when  doing  so,  noticed  a 
small  boil,  or  pimple,  below  the  midar  bone.  This  pimple  seemed  to  her  insignificant,  and  not 
unlike  what  she  had  at  times  observed  on  her  daughter*8  forehead  (Acne,  ?).  Next  day  (16th) 
the  patient  was  extremely  restless,  and  vomited  continuously.  The  swelling  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent,  involving  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  neck.  Actual  pain  was 
still  absent.  On  the  17th  the  swelling  was  hard,  brawny,  and  painful.  For  the  &r8t  time 
a  medical  practitioner  visited  and  examined  the  patient,  and  he  noticed  that  the  swelling  now 
involved  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  The  temperature  was  normal.  I  may  here  note  that  he 
enquired  very  carefully  regarding  the  patient^s  occupation,  and  whether  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
handling  hair.  He  prescribed  soporific  powders.  On  the  18th  and  19th  her  pain  was  not  so 
severe ;  she  lay  quiet,  depressed,  and  uncomplaining.  Next  day  (20th)  the  patient  suffered 
intense  pain,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  epigastrium  and  abdomen,  and  gradually  became  more 
and  more  collapsed.  On  the  morning  of  Uie  21st  she  was  removed  to  the  Belvidere  Hospital, 
where  she  died  three  hours  thereafter. 

Belvidere  Hospital. — For  the  following  notes  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  McClure  the  Senior 
Assistant. 

Condition  on  admission. — The  pustule  on  the  left  cheek  now  measured  21  inches  across. 
The  temperature  was  normal.  Patient  in  a  state  of  almost  compl^»  collapse.  Pulse  practically 
uncountable,  and  respirations  sighing. 

Bacteriological  and  Post-mortem  Report. — Scrapings  of  the  pustule  during  life  showed 
typical  anthiax  bacilli.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  death  a  post-mortem  examination  was 
made,  and  cultures  of  anthrax  bacilli  were  obtained  from  peri-caitlial  fluid,  ascitic  fluid,  spleen 
and  heart  muscle.  Malignant  pustules  of  large  size  were  found  in  the  stomach,  while  nnmerous- 
smaller  ones  were  found  in  the  intestines.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the 
presence  of  these  pustules  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  t^t  her  brother  voluntarily  stated, 
that  patient  was  in  the  habit  of  chewing  hair. 
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InvestigcUion  at  Workshop. — ^ThiB  yonng  woman  was  employed  by  Messrs. ^  upholsterers^ 

Glasgow,  and  her  duties  consisted  in  dusting  the  furniture — chiefly  office  desks — and  sweeping 
the  floor  of  \h^  third  flat  of  their  warehouse.  She  had  been  engaged  at  this  work  for  eight 
months,  and  had  never  been  employed  elsewhere. 

The  flat  is  divided  into  two  departments — ^the  showroom  in  which  the  girl  was  employed 
and  a  workroom  in  which  men  stuffed  mattresses  with  horsehair.  The  material  used  in  this 
workroom  was  conveyed  by  a  hoist  and  carried  from  the  landing  through  this  showroom.  The 
workroom  was  light  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  men  entered  and  left  by  a  common  stair.  At 
frequent  intervals  throughout  the  day  large  quantities  of  horsehair  were  carried  from  the  hoist 
to  the  workroom,  and,  owing  to  its  loose  nature,  the  carpet  in  the  showroom  was  unavoidably 
littered  thereby.  This  con<Ution  naturally  compelled  «the  girl  to  sweep  this  part  of  the  carpet 
twice  or  thrice  every  day. 

Source  of  Sv^pply  of  Hair.^-'MT.  Stewart  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  his  workroom 

journal,  from  which  I  noted  that  consignments  of  hair  had  been  received  from  Messrs. 

(the  firm  on  whose  premisescases  8  and  9  occurred),  on  the  following  dates  :— 

Monday,  10th  September ; 
Saturday,  8th  „ 

Friday,  7th  „ 

Monday,  3rd  „ 

Condiistons^  Jtc, — 

(1.)  That  I.  0.  died  from  anthrax. 

(2.)  That  the  disease  was  contracted  while  engaged  at  her  usual  occupation. 

(3.)  That  infection  was  carried  by  horsehair. 

(4.)  That  the  infected  hair  must  have  been  carried  through  the  department  between  the 
3rd  and  10th  of  September. 

(5.)  That  the  hair  was  apparently  supplied  by  Messrs. . 

(6.)  That  greater  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  secure  perfect  cleanliness  among  the  girls 
in  this  department. 

The  fatal  case  (14)  occurred  to  an  inmate  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  Glasgow,  employed 
ss  a  brush  maker.  From  the  remainder  of  the  material  upon  which  the  man  worked 
anthrax  was  cultivated  by  Dr.  Andrew  (assistant  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  medical  officer  of 
health),  who  investigated  with  great  care  all  the  cases  which  occurred  at  the  time.  The 
consignment  of  infected  bristles  had  been  sent  from  a  horsehair  fectory  in  SuflEolk,  and 
investigation  at  this  factory  showed  that  the  bristles  consisted  of  Siberian  tail  hair,  undyed, 
but  cleansed  (1)  by  washing  in  cold  water,  (2)  passage  through  a  warm  solution  of  soda, 
:and  (3)  heckling  and  "  drawing  "  into  varying  lengths.  No  suspicion  of  anthrax,  so  far 
^iB  could  be  learnt,  attached  to  any  of  the  material,  and  certainly  no  person  manipulating 
the  hair  in  this  factory  contracted  anthrax.  Brushmakers,  it  appears,  prefer  to  have  the 
material  undyed. 

Although  these  five  cases  exhaust  the  number  in  which  anthrax  infection  occurred 
to  workers  from  horsehafr,  at  least  three  other  cases  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  health 
department  in  Glasgow  among  horse  slaughterers,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
anthrax  in  the  horses  may  not  have  been  due  originally  to  the  refuse  dust  from  horsehair 
factories  used  in  the  fields  as  manure. 

Included  in  the  cases  for  the  years  1899  and  1900  are  three  from  one  factory  in 
Somersetshire.  So  fiir  as  medical  knowledge  in  the  district  (extending  over  35  years) 
;goes  there  has  been  no  reason  to  suspect  that  similar  cases  in  the  past  have  been  over- 
looked, although  an  outbreak  of  anthrax  in  cattle  had  been,  several  years  ago,  attributed 
to  pollution  of  the  streams  from  the  fiictory.  Case  (6)  occurred  to  a  worker  in  a  figwtory 
where  suspected  material,  such  as  China  and  Siberian  manes,  were  all  passed  through 
a  Washington  Lyons  steam  disinfector  before  being  manipulated ;  but  a  sample  of  dust 
from  under  the  machine  through  which  disinfected  Chinese  hair  mixed  with  South 
American  hair  (not  disinfected)  had  been  passed  contained  anthrax. 

In  May  last  the  circular  letter  printed  on  p.  113  was  sent  to  manufacturers  dealing  in 
untreated  horsehair,  and  in  several  of  the  factories  the  means  suggested  have  been,  or  are 
in  process  of  bemg,  adopted. 

It  is  fitting  here  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  that  is  being  rendered  to  horsehair 
manufiu^urers  and  to  this  Department  by  the  County  Council  of  Worcester  through  the 
work  of  their  analyst,  Mr.  Cecil  Duncan.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  A.  Webb,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  hair  and  carpet  manufacturers,  Worcester,  who  are  the 
possessors  of  a  Washington  Lyons  steam  disinfector,  he  has  carried  out  a  large  number  of 
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experiments  on  the  efficacy  of  this  in  sterilizing  infected  China  mane  hair.  The  first 
series  of  experiments  were  published  by  Mr.  Webb  as  follows,  and  were  decidedly 
hopeful : — 

EzperimentB  in  Sterilization  of  OMna  Manes  by  Steam. 

1^^^ — As  to  penetration  of  steam  under  pressure  into  original  packed  bales  and  cases. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  result  was  annonnced  of  an  experiment  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  Home  Office  in  the  disinfection  of  a  hydraulic  packed  bale  of  China  combings,  weighing 

about  5  cwt.,  at  the  premises  of  Mr.  H ,  in  London,  where  a  high  pressure  steam  disinfecting 

apparatus  exists.  The  bale  was  put  in  the  apparatus  whole,  not  cut  open.  The  highest 
temperature  recorded  on  the  dial  of  the  'apparatus  was  240  deg.  Fahr.,  and  when  this  had  been 
once  attained,  the  steam  was  shut  off  and  allowed  to  run  down  to  zero,  which  would  represent 
212  deg.  The  bale  remained  in  .the  apparatus  for  half  an  hour.  Subsequent  analysis  diowed 
that  it  had  not  been  sterilized,  as  anthrax  was  present  in  large  quantities  in  the  middle. 

Tests  were  made  by  the  writer  upon  original  packed  cases  of  China  manes  in  the  usual 
bundles.  The  lid  and  two-thirds  of  the  bottom  of  a  case  were  removed,  a  hole  bored  in  the 
end,  and  a  small  iron  tube  was  driven  in  to  the  centre  of  the  case.  A  registering  thermometer 
was  inserted  and  pushed  in  until  the  bulb  end  projected  beyond  the  tube  in  the  middle  of  the 
case,  the  tube  being  slightly  withdrawn  so  as  to  bring  the  thermometer  in  contact  with  the 
hair.  The  outer  end  of  the  tube  was  securely  closed  and  the  case  put  in  a  Lyons  steam 
disinfector,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Home  Office  experiment.  After  remaining  under  steam 
at  24  lbs.  pressure,  indicating  253  deg.  F.,  for  half  an  hour  it  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  foxmd 
that  the  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  case  had  only  reached  177  deg.  F.  As  the  case  waa 
only  20  inches  in  depth,  the  thermometer  must  have  been  within  10  inches  of  the  top  and 
bottom,  both  of  which  were  exposed  entirely  uncovered.  It  is  evident  that  disinfection  would 
not  be  accomplished,  as  the  temperature  recorded  was  at  least  40  deg.  F.  below  that  at  which 
there  would  be  any  certainty  of  anthrax  spores  being  destroyed. 

A  second  experiment  gave  a  similar  result,  and  the  whole  series  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
dust  collected  from  cases  previously  steamed  under  similsor  conditions  was  found  to  contain 
anthrax.  It  is  probable  that  inefficient  attempts  at  disinfection  by  heat  are  even  more- 
dangerous  than  doing  nothing,  as  the  germ  would  be  cultivated  by  a  moderate  application  of 
moist  heat. 

The  deduction  from  these  experiments  is  that  tightly  packed  hair  cannot  be  efficiently 
disinfected  by  steam  within  reasonable  time  and  without  the  use  of  such  temperatures  as- 
would  damage  the  outer  layers  of  the  material. 

2nd — As  to  temperature  at  which  disinfection  has  proved  effectual. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1899,  samples  of  dust  collected  from  various  qualities  of  hair  were- 
submitted  to  Cecil  Duncan,  Esq.,  Public  Analyst  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  among  them 
two  were  found  to  contain  anthrax.  These  were  from  China  manes,  inefficiently  disinfected 
in  cases  as  before  mentioned,  and  from  machines  through  which  a  large  quantity  of  similar 
manes  had  been  passed,  mixed  with  South  American  hair.  (A  sample  of  dust  from  S.  A.  hair 
proved  to  be  uninfected).  Only  a  portion  of  the  dust  having  been  used  for  the  experiments 
the  remainder  was  returned  to  the  writer,  and  subjected,  part  to  20  minutes'  steaming  at  25  lbs. 
pressure,  and  part  to  10  minutes'  at  26  lbs.  pressure,  which  latter  gave  a  record  on  a  registering^ 
thermometer,  put  in  at  the  same  time,  of  255  deg.  Fahr.  On  subsequent  trial  of  these  by  Mr. 
Duncan,  including  the  inoculation  of  several  guinea  pigs,  they  were  found  to  be  completely 
sterilized  in  both  cases.  Later  on,  three  other  samples  of  dust  known  to  contain  anthrax  were 
subjected  to  13  minutes  at  10  lbs.  pressure,  registering  227  deg.  Fahr.  by  thermometer.  This- 
much-reduced  temperature  has  also  proved  effective  in  destroying  the  spores  of  anthrax. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  these  experiments  that  an  actual  temperature  of  227  deg.  Fahr.  for,, 
say,  15  minutes,  is  efficient,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  disadvantage  in  using  temperatures 
as  high  as  250  deg.  for  20  minutes  on  hair  for  curling  purposes.  With  hair  tied  up  in  bundles 
It  probably  requires  a  temperature  approaching  this  to  produce  227  deg.  in  their  middle. 

ird — As  to  method  to  secure  efficient  disinfection. 

The  following  particulars  of  various  experiments  will  serve  to  show  how  efficient  disinfection, 
has  been  secur^  : — 

I.  Dust  was  shaken  from  bundles  of  hair  forming  part  of  two  cases  China  manes.  The 
cases  were  emptied  into  the  cradle  or  basket  of  the  disinfector  and  so  spread  out  as 
not  to  crowd  the  bundles,  which  were  not  cut  open  with  the  exception  of  those  from 
which  the  dust  was  shaken.  This  dust  was  marked  C.  The  hair  was  steamed  for 
20  minutes  at  24  lbs.  pressure,  equal  to  253  deg.  Fahr.  Dust  was  subsequently 
taken  from  bundles  which  had  not  been  opened  and  was  marked  D. 

C  was  found  to  contain  anthrax. 
D  was  effectively  disinfected. 

Here  the  temperature  used  was  high,  as  the  hair  was  tightly  bundled  (about  seven, 
bunches  in  each  bundle).  If  anthrax  were  found  in  the  bundles  taken  at  random, 
which  were  first  opened,  it  would  be  a  reasonable  deduction  that  it  existed  in  thoae 
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not  opened,  from  which  dust  was  taken  after  steaming.  If  so,  it  would  show  that 
disinfection  in  the  bundle,  so  long  as  it  was  not  tightly  packed  in  a  case  or  bale, 
could  be  secured.     Further  tests  contirm  this. 

II.  Dust  shaken  from  bunches  of  China  manes  (not  bundled)  in  a  small  bale,  was 
marked  L.  The  hair  was  then  emptied  into  the  cradle  as  before,  and  steamed  for 
20  minutes  at  20  lbs.  pressure,  recording  247  deg.  Fahr.  Dust  was  then  extracted! 
from  actual  same  bunches  that  had  produced  L,  and  was  marked  M. 

L  contained  anthrax. 

M  was  ef&ciently  sterilized. 

Here  the  temperature  was  rather  lower,  as  the  hair  was  in  loose  bunches  of  about 
2^  inches  diameter.  The  second  quantity  of  dust  was  taken  from  the  same  bunches 
as  the  first. 

III.  Dast  taken  from  small  bale  of  China  manes,  same  as  the  last-named.  Marked  N* 
The  hair  was  put  in  the  cradle  as  before  and  steamed  at  12^  lbs.  pressure  for  20 
minutes.  Thermometer  record,  235  deg.  Fahr.  Dust  exti*acted  from  same  bunches 
as  produced  N  was  marked  0. 

N  contained  anthrax. 

0  was  efficiently  sterilized. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  temperature  was  considerably  lowered  for  this  non-bundled 
class  of  hair,  and  proved  effective. 

lY.  Dust  was  extracted  from  two  cases  China  manes,  and  was  marked  P.  The  hair  was 
put  in  the  apparatus  in  the  cases  with  lid  and  two  thirds  of  bottom  removed,  but 
they  had  been  partially  unpacked  to  the  middle,  and  could  not  be  again  packed  as 
tightly  as  originally.  They  were  steamed  for  20  minutes  at  21  lbs.  pressure,  equal 
to  249  deg.  F.,  and  dust  was  then  taken  from  same  bundles  as  produced  P,  and  was 
marked  Q. 

P  contained  anthrax. 

Q  was  effectively  sterilized. 

This  would  show  that  such  a  packing  as  can  be  produced  by  mere  hand  pressure  is  not 
-sufficient  to  keep  out  the  steam  heat,  but  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  the  unpacking  and 
repacking,  and  the  same  quantity  cannot  be  put  in  the  same  cases. 

All  the  experiments,  numbering  23  up  to  the  present,  and  still  being  continued  in  other 
directions,  were  conducted  by  the  analyst  without  any  intimation  as  to  the  source  or  condition 
of  the  samples — ^that  is,  whether  crude  or  disinfected.  In  all  cases  they  were  proved  by 
inoculation  of  guinea  pigs,  cultivation  on  gelatine,  agar,  and  blood  serum,  by  staining,  and  by 
the  microscope.  Each  experiment  was  concluded  before  another  was  begun,  and  the  utmost 
•<5are  used  in  purifying  apparatus  employed.  Syringes  used  for  injections  were  first  washed  in 
•«lean  water,  then  in  corrosive  sublimate,  and  finally  placed  in  a  heater  up  to  260  deg.  F.,  thus 
excluding  aJl  chance  of  error.  As  a  result  there  has  been  no  irregularity  in  the  issues.  In 
every  case  where  anthrax  has  been  detected  it  has  been  in  the  crude  dust,  and  in  no  case  has  it 
been  found  in  material  which  has  been  disinfected  in  an  open  condition. 

Of  eight  cases  China  manes  tested,  four  contained  anthrax. 

Of  four  bales  of  same,  all  were  infected. 

Of  two  samples  taken  from  the  dust  from  large  bulk  quantities  both  were  infected. 

The  inference  is  that  all  China  manes  and  combings  are  infected.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  whole  case  or  bale  is  sampled,  and  it  is  probable  that  had  the  four  cases  found  to  be  exempt 
been  sampled  throughout,  they  would  have  proved  infected  also.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a 
matter  of  interest,  though  apparently  of  no  importance  to  horsehair  manufacturers,  that  another 
microbe  exists  in  hair  which  is  far  more  rapidly  fatal  to  guinea  pigs,  mice,  &c.,  than  anthrax, 
•causing  them  to  die  in  one-third  of  the  time  usually  taken  by  this  disease,  but  which  appears 
to  be  harmless  to  man.  This  microbe  interfered  with  the  earlier  experiments,  but  has  been 
-avoided  by  a  different  method  of  preparing  the  emulsion  for  inoculation. 

Experiments  on  other  classes  of  hair  and  other  methods  of  disinfection  will  be  reported 
later  on. 

The  temperatures  given  in  this  report  are  those  of  a  standard  maximum  registering  thermo- 
meter, not  those  on  the  dial  of  the  apparatus,  from  which  they  differ  by  10  to  13  deg.  The 
pressures  given  ai-e  those  of  the  dial  of  the  apparatus,  and  as  there  is  no  means  of  checking 
these  on  the  machine,  it  is  possible  that  they  were  not  actually  as  high  as  shown  by  the  dial, 
which  may  be  net  "  fast." 

Mr.  Webb  keeps  China  mane  hair  in  the  l^yoiis  steam  disinfector  for  iiO  minutes  at 
fT<>m  24  to  SO  lbs.  ])rcssure,  and  believes  from  an  experience  of  many  tons  so  treated  that 
it  is  not  practically  injured  even  at  the  tem})erature  thus  reached,  ])rovided  it  is  ordinarily 
dry  when  put  in  the  a])paratus.  If  it  is  first  soaked  in  water  and  then  })ut  in  the  apparatus 
the  material  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  becoming  shrivelled  and  jelly-like  in  nature. 
T}je  latter  experim^nit  wa?^  tricl  be.*nuso  he  found  that  altiiough  dust  .shaken  from  some 
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bags  of  Chinese  manes,  when  tested  immediately  afterwards  for  anthrax,  appeared  to  be 
free,  yet  when  the  disinfected  material  from  the  same  bags  had  been  put  through  the 
carding  machine  the  dust  so  collected  contained  anthrax  spores.  From  this  he  was  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  notwithstanding  the  high  temperature  used  in  disinfection,  and  the 
fact  that  the  bundles  of  hair  were  laid  in  comparatively  thin  layers  in  the  apparatus,  either 
the  tightness  of  the  bundles  or  the  resistance  of  the  medium  in  which  the  spores  were 
embedded  on  the  hair  in  some  cases  prevented  proper  disinfection.  In  other  words,  so  long 
as  the  actual  steam  was  kept  away  from  the  spores,  temperature  alone  did  not  appear  to- 
be  effectual  in  killing  them.  Finding  therefore,  that  first  wetting  the  material  and 
subsequent  steam  disinfection  was  impracticable,  and  that  steam  disinfection  alone  was  not 
as  effective  as  his  numerous  experiments  had  led  him  to  assume,  Mr.  Webb  has  since 
boiled  the  Chinese  hair  after  the  process  of  steam  disinfection,  but  he  says  that  the  hair  so 
treated  is  very  poor  in  quality,  and  the  cost  increased  both  by  loss  in  weight  and  additional 
waste  created  in  manufacturing.  He  expresses  doubt  as  to  whether  the  high  pressures 
designedly  obtained  in  the  Lyons  apparatiis  are  as  affective  as  those  indicated  in  the  report 
of  Dr.  Kubler,  because  the  higher  the  temperature  the  drier  must  the  quality  of  the  steam 
necessarily  be.  Although  in  his  opinion  boiling  hair  may  be  the  most  certain  method  of 
destroying,  or  at  any  rate  modifying  the  character  of  the  anthrax  spores,  he  puts  the 
drawbacks  to  its  use  in  the  case  of  long  hair,  succintly  as  follows  : — (1)  the  ends  of 
the  hairs  are  "  tendered  "  more  than  by  steam,  (2)  the  natural  grease  of  the  hair  is 
removed  and  it  feels  dry,  which  affects  its  spinning,  (3)  the  colour  is  considerably 
damaged,  (4)  it  loses  more  in  weight,  and  (5)  the  drying  of  large  quanties  of  hair  is  a 
difficult  matter. 

I  append  the  account  of  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Webb's  later  experiments,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  compelled  to  accept  Vith  reservation  the  results  of  the 
earlier  trials. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  some  very  valnable  results,  so  fru*  as  proving  that  the  hair  mast  be  in 
an  absolutely  loose  condition,  for  steam  disinfection  at  high  temperatures  to  be  saccessful.  My 
previous  experiments  have  shown,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  of  November  2lBt,  that  the  spores 
adhered  so  closely  to  the  hair  that  ordinary  shaking  would  not  remove  them,  consequently  the 
deductions  originally  made  which  were  based  upon  dust  shaken  from  disinfected  hair  are  not 
reliable.  Dust  from  such  hair  when  it  had  been  broken  apart  by  the  carding  and  combing 
machines  contained  anthrax.    A  recent  experiment  has  been  made  as  follows  : — 

I  selected  some  small  locks  of  hair  which  were  matted  together  and  which  I  thought  would 
be  likely  to  be  infected,  and  our  county  analyst  cut  off  a  small  portion  from  the  ends  and 
eventually  found  anthrax  present,  though  it  took  in  one  case  seven  and  in  the  other  eight  days 
to  produce  fatal  result,  a  very  unusual  state  of  things.  He  then  returned  me  the  remainder 
of  the  small  locks  which  I  bound  round  with  some  coloured  tape  in  order  to  make  them  easily 
distinguishable,  and  embedded  this  little  bunch  (which  was  about  as  thick  as  one^s  little 
finger)  in  the  middle  of  a  bundle  of  Chinese  hair  which  was  about  three  inches  diameter,  and 
tied  this  up  in  the  same  way  as  it  arrives  in  this  country.  I  then  surrounded  this  bundle  with 
six  or  seven  other  bundles  and  tied  them  up  also  in'the  same  manner  as  the  hair  arrives.  This 
quantity,  along  with  about  2^  cwt.  more  of  the  same  class,  was  then  put  in  the  disinfector,  but 
it  was  not  crowded  and  the  steam  could  easily  penetrate  all  round  the  bundles.  The  pressure 
was  slowly  raised  from  zero  up  to  24  lbs.  pressure,  which  occupied  about  25  minutes.  Having 
once  attained  this  pressure  it  was  left  in  for  the  usual  20  minutes  to  which  we  subject  all  the 
hair,  consequently  the  hair  was  in  the  apparatus  for  quite  three  quarters  of  an  hour  altogether. 
On  opening  the  bundle  the  steam  appeared  to  have  penetrated  (so  far  as  the  feel  of  the  hair  was 
concerned)  that  is,  it  was  very  hot  and  slightly  moist,  but  on  subjecting  the  small  lock 
again  to  analysis  anthrax  was  discovered  in  a  much  shorter  time,  but  the  analyst  says  that  this 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case  he  may  have  had  very  few  spores  in  his  solution^ 
and  in  the  latter  case  a  greater  number,  as  he  used  rather  more  hair.  The  fact  remains  that» 
notwithstanding  the  high  pressure  eventually  used  and  that  it  had  been  subject  to  a  lower- 
temperature  for  25  minutes  previously,  disinfection  had  not  been  secured  though  the  steam 
cannot  have  had  to  penetrate  more  than  4^  to  5  inches  to  reach  the  infected  lock  in  the  middle 
of  the  bundle. 

As  the  ends  of  the  infected  hair  were  exposed  at  the  end  of  the  bundle,  the  steam  would 
have  had  a  less  distance  to  travel  to  reach  the  greater  part  of  the  lock,  and  £  am  therefore  unable 
to  believe  that  it  did  not  penetrate  this  short  distance.  I  incline  to  the  idea  that  the  bacillus, 
as  we  have  to  deal  with  it  in  practice,  is  more  hardy  than  the  laboratory  specimen  which  is 
generally  more  or  less  artificially  produced,  tvhilst  the  conditions  of  the  destructive  process  are- 
less  favourable  to  efficient  results  in  our  case. 

I  must  admit  that  at  t}ie  present  I  can  hardly  urge  upon  my  friends  in  the  hair  trade  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  steam  disinfectors ;  whilst  they  undoubtedly  minimise  the  risks,  my  own 
experience  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  are  not  completely  efficient. 

I  have  not  yet  detected  anthrax  in  the  dust  from  hair  which  has  been  boiled.  The  quantity 
we  have  treated  in  this  way  has  not  been  large,  but  it  is  too  destructive  of  the  quality  of  the- 
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hair  to  enable  us  to  continue  it.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  after  the  hair  has  once  been 
manufactured  as  the  stiffness  produced  by  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage,  but  when  done  prior 
to  other  processes  it  destroys  the  elasticity  and  ^'  nature  "  of  the  hair  and  leads  to  bad  spinning 
and  great  waste. 

3Ir.  Duncan*  thus  briefly  describes  the  result  of  his  experiments  : — 

The  examination  of  material  for  anthrax  has  occupied  much  of  my  time,  no  less  than  85 
samples  have  been  examined  for  anthrax,  against  17  in  1899. 

The  examination  of  hair  and  hair-dust  from  anthrax  has  been  continued  and  a  large  number 
of  experiments  have  been  made.  The  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  prevent 
outbreaks  of  anthrax  in  a  hair  factory.  At  first  sight  the  problem  appeared  to  be  very  simple, 
but,  although  many  experiments  have  been  made,  the  anthrax  spore  has  been  found  still  to 
fxist  in  hair  which  has  been  treated  with  high  pressure  steam,  and  is  therefore  still  capable  of 
producing  the  disease  in  the  workers.  The  hair  of  animals  which  die  of  anthrax  frequently 
contain  the  spores  of  the  bacillus  producing  that  disease.  The  anthrax  spore  is  very  minute  ; 
when  freshly  developed  it  may  be  killed  in  ten  minutes  by  boiling  water,  but  if  the  spores 
become  dry  and  surrounded  with  dirt  and  grease — ^as  they  frequently  do  in  hair — they  appear 
to  become  more  resistant  to  boiling  water.  For  instance,  some  of  the  samples  of  hair  I  have 
examined  contained  living  anthrax  spores  after  treatment  with  boiling  water  for  30  minutes, 
while  living  spores  have  also  been  detected  in  hair  which  has  been  heated  in  steam  at  20  lbs. 
pressure  for  «30  minutes.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  spores  in  some  of  the  samples  of  hair 
and  hair-dust  so  treated  were  not  very  virulent.  They  however  became  very  virulent  after 
-cultivation  and  treatment. 

Boiling  the  hair  in  water  for  a  long  time  is  not  practicable,  the  hair  being  destroyed  by  the 
treatment.  The  addition  of  volatile  antiseptics,  such  as,  for  example,  formalin,  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  alcohol,  to  the  steam  under  pressure  has  been  suggested.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
try  these  methods  and  to  report  on  the  results  of  my  trials.  The  presence  of  formalin  in  the 
-steam  at  20  lbs.  pressure  may  possibly  have  some  effect  on  the  spores,  while  its  action  on  the 
hair  itself  at  that  temperature  would  probably  be  ver^'  slight.  I  intend  to  make  a  series  of 
experiments  in  another  direction,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
successful.  I  feel  certain  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
bacillus  of  anthrax  is  much  more  easily  destroyed  by.  steam  than  the  spore,  and  I  intend  to  try 
whether  the  spores  in  the  infected  hair  can  be  developed  into  bacili  by  treating  the  material 
w^ith  moisture  at  a  temperature  of  about  blood  heat  (98°  F.  or  37°  C.)  for  a  short  time.  I  expect 
it  will  be  only  a  few  hours  before  the  development  is  completed.  If  high  pressure  steam  is 
then  brought  to  act  upon  the  bacili  in  the  hair  for  a  short  time,  I  believe  their  destruction  will 
be  certain.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  useful  experiments  are  being  undertaken  in  the 
laboratory,  which  I  hope  will  be  attended  with  success  ;  but  great  care  has  to  be  taken  when 
these  experiments  are  being  made  to  protect  myself  and  the  assistant  from  infection.  The 
experiments  are  not  hurried  and  cannot  be  safely  made  if  any  abrasions  of  the  skin  are  present 
on  the  hands  or  arms. 

In  vie;v  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject  I  insert  here  a  translation  of  the 
•essential  parts  of  the  report  by  Dr.  Kubler,f  of  tha  German  Eealth  Office,  which  led  up 
to  the  special  rules  now  governing  hdi'sehair  and  brush  factories  throughout  the  Empire, 
the  essential  points  of  which  are,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  namely, 
■disinfection,  either 

(1.)  By  the  action,  for  at  least  one  half- hour,  of  current  steam  under  a  pressure  ol 
2 J  lbs.  (equivalent  to  a  temperature  of  218  degrees  Fahrenheit). 

(2.)  By  boiling,  for  at  least  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  2  per  cent  solution  ot 
potassium  permanganate,  and  subsequent  bleaching  in  a  3-4  per  cent,  solution  ot 
sulphurous  acid. 

(3.)  By  boiling  in  water  for  at  least  two  hours. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Kubler  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Duncan  and 
Mr.  Webb  in  that  he  believes  sterilisation  is  complete  after  30  minutes  exposure  to  steam. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  bales  with  which  Dr.  Kubler  experimented  differ  from 
those  used  by  Mr.  Webb,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  importance  and  goes  far  to  make  one 
place  greater  reliance  on  Mr.  Webb's  results  than  on  Dr.  Kubler's,  is  the  condition  of  the 
«pores  of  anthrax  with  which  the  experiments  were  made.  In  Mr.  Webb's  experiments 
Ihey  were  in  their  natural  environment  on  the  hair,  dry  and  surrounded  with  dirt  and 
grease,  whereas  in  the  German  experiments  they  were  laboratory  specimens  introduced 
mechanically  into  the  bales,  and  thus  steam  would  probably  peneta^te  more  readily 
:toJthem. 

•  Second  Annual  report  of  the  County  Analyst  to  the  Worcestershire  County  Council. 
t  Arbeiten  ana  dem  Kaiserlichen  Oesundheitsamte,  vol.  xv.,  heft  1. 
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The  danger  of  Anthrax  in  Manipulation  of  Animal  Hairs  and  Bristles  and  the 
measures  necessary  to  obviate  them.— By  Doctor  Kubler. 

In  December,  1894,  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  industrial  anthrax  was  re-opened  by 
the  Bavarian  Government  in  consequence  of  numerous  cases  of  the  disease  which  had  occurred 
in  the  preceding  year  among  the  workers  in  the  brush  factories  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  horse- 
hair spinning  factories  at  Kitzingen.  A  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  all  the  States,  asking  for 
information  as  to  the  frequency  of  anthrax,  and  as  to  the  preventive  measures  hitherto  adopted 
in  most  industries  in  which  the  possibility  of  disinfection  of  the  raw  material  was  not  absolutely 
desirable,  after  the  answers  had  been  received,  to  enquire  personally  into  certain  points,  a 
excluded,  e,g.^  in  horsehair  spinning  factories  and  brush  and  broom  factories.  As  it  seemed 
number  of  faciories  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Baden  were  visited  by  a  Government 
Commission,  of  which  the  author  was  a  member.  Further,  the  effectiveness  or  not,  of  disiu- 
fection,  as  a  preventive  measure,  and  its  effect  on  the  hair  and  bristles,  was  made  the  subject 
of  fresh  experiment  by  the  Imperial  Health  Office.  Finally,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  June,. 
1897,  a  conference  was  held  between  scientific  experts,  and  employers  and  employed  in  the 
industries  named,  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  anthrax. 

The  answers  to  the  circular  letter  of  the  year  1895  showed  that  in  the  five  years,  1890-1894, 
there  had  been  82  cases  of  anthrax,  with  twenty-five  deaths,  among  the  persons  employed  in  the 
Empire  in  horsehair  and  bristle  factories ;  further,  that  nine  cases  with  four  deaths  occurrtd 
in  1895  and  1896,  and  further,  that  there  were  more  than  50  cases  with  fifteen  deaths  in  the 
ten  or  fifteen  years  prior  to  1890.  The  number  of  anthrax  cases  must  be  higher  than  that  given, 
as,  in  some  of  the  States,  there  is  no  obligatory  notification  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  &ilure 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  physicions  to  diagnose  the  disease  correctly. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Empire,  in  the  manipulation  of  horsehair  and 
bristles,  is  not  accurately  known.  So  far  as  information  is  given,  in  answer  to  the  circular 
letter,  the  number  is  about  12,000  in  horsehair,  broom,  and  brush  factories.  In  some  places 
the  disease  has  appeared  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  scourge.  In  Eschwege,  where  thirty  workers 
were  employed  at  three  horsehair  factories,  there  occurred  in  the  five  years  1884-1888,  16 
cases  with  six  deaths.  Among  150  workers  in  three  horsehair  factories  at  Kitzingen  in  the 
five  years  ending  1890-1894,  there  were  19  cases  with  six  deaths.  In  1896,  in  the  same  place,, 
with  an  increased  number  of  workers  there  occurred  seven  cases  ;  and  up  to  the  middle  of 
1897,  3  with  one  death.  Among  the  1,700  workers  in  the  brush  fectories'in  Nuremberg,  anthrax 
caused  19  cases  with  three  deaths  between  1890  and  1894  ;  and  in  the  years  1895  and  1896, 10 
cases  with  several  deaths. 

The  raw  materials  which  are  manipulated  in  horsehair,  brush  and  broom  factories,  consist 
of  the  hair  of  different  animals,  especially  horses  and  cattle,  and,  further,  pig*s  bristles  and 
vegetable  fibres ;  only  a  small  proportion  is  native  material,  most  of  the  valuable  hair  and 
bristle  coming  from  abroad. 

The  horsehair  factories  receive  now  a  large  proportion  of  horse  and  ox  hair  from  the 
La  Plata  district  of  South  America ;  ox  hair  comes,  too,  in  large  quantity  from  the  slaughter 
houses  of  the  Liebig  Company  in  Uruguay,  especially  the  cow-tail  hair.  Further,  in  the  factories^ 
pig's  wool — that  is,  a  soft  hair  from  the  stomach  and  sides  and  rump  of  the  pigs  from  Chicago 
is  manipulated.  In  addition  to  the  American  material,  Russian  and  Siberian  mane  and  tail 
horsehair  especially,  because  of  its  cheap  price,  are  readily  used.  Lastly,  some  factories 
receive  also  Hungarian,  Japanese,  and  Australian  hair,  and  hair  from  Morocco. 

The  factories  in  some  cases  receive  the  raw  material  direct  from  abroad  ;  generally  they 
buy  from  middlemen.  Leipzig  is  the  principal  market,  but  the  material  is  often  dealt  ia 
by  dealers  in  the  port  cities,  principally  Hamburg.  After  their  arrival  in  the  factory  the  bales 
are  either  stored  in  warehouses  or  opened  at  once  and  manipulated. 

In  brush  and  broom  factories  the  raw  material  also  frequently  consists  of  the  hair  and  fibres 
which  have  been  sorted  in  the  horsehair  factories,  but  here  the  more  valuable  long-tail  hair 
is  not  much  used. 

Usually,  the  hairs  for  brushes  and  bristles  are  cut  in  lengths  and  frequently  the  hair  is^ 
obtained  already  cleansed  and  heckled.  For  finer  brushes,  the  hair  of  the  bear,  squirrel,, 
badger,  marten,  ermine,  pole  cat  and  other  animals  are  used.  Pigs'  bristles  are,  however,  the 
main  material  used  for  brushes  and  brooms.  As  the  bristles  of  pigs  reared  in  Germany  are 
much  inferior  in  length  and  strength  to  those  of  foreign  pigs,  the  principal  part  of  the  required 
material  comes  from  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania,  Russia,  Siberia,  India,  China- 
and  Japan. 

Part  of  the   Russian  bristles  are  already  prepared,  that  is,  washed  and  combed ;   most,., 
however,  are  only  more  or  less  well-sorted  and  tied  up.    Chinese  bristles  are  often  dirty,  but 
some  of  them  come  in  a  prepared  condition.    Japanese  and  French  bristles,  which  are  packed 
in  small  bundles,  wrapped  up  in  paper,  are,  as  a  rule,  sent  ready  prepared  and  well  cleansed. 


The  danger  of  infection  from  anthrax  in  the  manipulation  of  animal  hair  and  bristles 
depends  on,  first,  the  origin  and  kind  of  the  materials ;  second,  on  their  cleanliness  and  the- 
processes  they  have  to  undergo. 

Only  such  hairs  and  bristles  can  convey  anthrax  which  come  from  animals  that  have  died 
of  anthrax  or  have  been  contaminated  with  blood  or  discharges  from  such  animals.  Botli 
dangers  are  practically  negligible  as  regards  native  material,  because  the  veterinary  regulations- 
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prevailing  in  the  German  Empire  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  carcase  of  an  animal  dying  of 
anthrax,  require  that  it  shall  be  destroyed,  so  that  neither  hair,  bristles  nor  any  part  of  the  raw 
material  can  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  such  an  assurance  of  harmlessness  as  regards  foreign 
hair  and  bristles  cannot  be  secured,  for  in  those  countries,  whence  this  material  especially 
comes,  similar  veterinary  regulations  either  are  not  in  force,  or,  if  they  are  in  force  in  certain 
districts,  there  is  no  sufficient  staff  of  inspectors  to  carry  the  measures  out  as  stringently  as  is 
done  by  us.  The  danger  must  always  be  reckoned  with  that  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the 
bales  may  be  infected  from  the  hair  or  bristles  coming  from  infected  animals  which  are 
consigned  from  abroad. 

The  kind  of  raw  material 'is  of  importance,  as  not  all  animals  are  {equally  susceptible 
to  anthrax.  Of  3,897  animals  dying  of  anthrax  in  the  German  Empire  in  1895,  3,183  were 
cattle,  551  sheep,  169  horses,  43  pigs  and  three  goats.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  weight 
of  horsehair  and  bristles  coming  from  abroad  is  reckoned  in  tens  of  thousands  of  zentners,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  infected  material  is  sometimes  introduced. 

Experience  shows  that  no  single  case  is  known  in  which  anthrax  infection  has  been  carried 
to  a  worker  minipulating  exclusively  native  hair  or  bristles.  As  regards  foreign  hair  the 
occupiers  of  certain  wholesale  horsehair  factories,  maintain  that  the  disease  has  only  arisen 
when  Russian  material  has  been  worked ;  and  they  regard  American  material  as  free 
from  danger.  This  view  cannot,  however,  be  maintained.  In  some  horsehair  factories,  within 
the  last  few  years,  cases  of  anthrax  have  undoubtedly  occurred  where  Russian  material,  in 
relatively  small  quantity,  was  worked,  and  had  partially  undergone  disinfection  ;  further,  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  anthrax  in  workers  manipulating  American  raw  hides  show  that  the 
veterinary  police  in  America  is  not  sufficiently  strict  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  infected  raw 
material.  A  short  time  ago  cases  of  anthrax  were  reported  among  workers  in  Hamburg  who 
had  been  engaged  in  discharging  a  cargo  of  hides  from  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

Experience  again  does  not  support  the  contention  urged  in  the  broom  and  brush  industry 
that  anthrax  only  occurs  in  the  manipulation  of  horsehair  and  not  in  that  of  bristles.  The  cases 
which  have  occurred  of  recent  years  in  Nuremberg,  cannot  have  arisen  except  by  infection  from 
bristles,  as  since  1894  all  horsehair,  ox-hair,  cow  and  calf  hair,  and  all  mixtures  of  hair  and 
bristles  from  abroad  have  been  effectually  disinfected  by  current  steam.  The  possibility  of 
infection  by  anthrax  spores  must  therefore  be  accepted  for  all  untreated  hair  and  bristles 
coming  from  abroad. 

The  danger  is  lessened  if  the  hair  and  bristles  have  already  been  partially  prepared  and  freed 
from  dirt,  especially  from  the  dried  animal  discharges.  French  and  Japanese  bristles,  there- 
fore, are  less  suspicious  than  untreated  Russian  material.  Those  workers  who  first  handle  the 
raw  materials  are  more  exposed  to  the  danger  than  those  engaged  in  subsequent  processes. 

Liability  to  the  disease  is  favoured  if  the  nature  of  the  work,  as,  for  example,  hand-heckling 
predisposes  to  slight  abrasions  on  the  hands,  and  so  facilitates  the  entrance  of  anthrax  spores 
clinging  to  the  raw  material.  The  danger  is  also  lessened  if,  in  the  method  of  treatment, 
cleanliness  of  the  hands  is  observed  ;  for  instance,  in  some  large  brush  factories  the  girls  engaged 
in  washing  the  raw  bristles  have  remained  free  from  anthrax  although  the  uncleansed  material 
passes  through  their  hands. 

In  general,  all  the  work  with  foreign  raw  materials  must  be  regarded  as  attended  with  danger, 
and  the  dirt  and  dust  from  these  materials  has  even  carried  infection  to  persons  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  raw  material.  In  Eschwege  two  women  died  between  1884  and  1888  who  had 
mended  the  clothes  of  their  husbands  engaged  in  horsehair  factories.  Further,  the  mother  of  a 
work-woman  died  of  malignant  pustule  on  the  neck  from  having  worn  the  scarf  of  her  daughter 
who  had  worn  it  round  her  neck  at  work ;  a  man  engaged  in  using,  as  manure,  dust  from  a 
horsehair  factory  developed  a  pustule  on  the  arm.  In  the  year  1897  a  man  died  in  Nuremberg 
of  internal  anthrax  who  had  associated  much  with  brushworkers  and  takea  his  meals  with 
them ;  but  had  never  been  engaged  with  hair  or  bristles.  Cases  of  anthrax  have  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eschwege  and  Kitzingen  among  the  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  horsehair 
factories,  and  on  such  farms  as  use  hair  refuse  as  manure. 

No  cases  of  anthrax  can  be  referred  to  the  finished  products  of  horsehair  spinning,  or  to 
finished  brooms  or  brushes.  And  it  is  true  that  anthrax  is  not  at  all,  or  Very  little,  known  in 
some  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  broom  industry  in  Germany.  In  one  large  factory  at  Munich 
no  case  has  occurred  for  many  years.  In  the  extensive  broom  factories  in  Baden,  employing 
more  than  1,000  persons,  no  case  has  ever  been  known.  In  Saxony,*  where  960  persons  are 
employed  in  factories  and  1,200  in  their  homes,  in  the  preparation  of  brooms  and  brushes,  only 
one  single  case  is  known  to  have  occurred.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  not  only  brooms 
but  also  brushes  are  made.  This  immunity  cannot  be  attributed  to  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
physicians  to  diagnose  the  disease.  It  must  therefore  be  accepted  that  anthrax  is  far  less 
common  among  the  brushworkers  in  Saxony  and  Baden  than  in  Nuremberg.  Nor  can  the 
kind  of  material  used  explain  the  difference.  The  cause  must  be  sought  in  differences  in 
manipulation.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  in  Saxony  and  Baden  all  unprepared  bristles 
are  at  once  either  boiled  for  a  longtime  or  bleached  ;  whilst  in  Nuremberg,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  kinds  of  bristles  are  treated  without  any  such  preparation. 

For  the  prevention  of  anthrax  in  hair  and  bristles,  disinfection  of  the  raw  material  coming 
from  abroad  is  th'^  best  and  surest  measure,  yet  its  success  and  practicability  depends  on  the 
choice  of  the  means  of  disinfection. 

From  Koch's  published  work  on  disinfection  in  1881,  it  is  known  that  the  number  of  means 
for  disinfecting  anthrax   germs   is  small.     He  says : — ''  In  practice,  for  disinfection,   only 
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such  means  are  worthy  of  notice  which  can  destroy  all  germs  of  organic  life  within  24  hours. 
There  are  only  a  few  substances  which  fulfil  these  conditions.  Besides  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  only  corrosive  sublimate,  osmic  acid  and  permanganate  of  potash  have  been  able  to 
destroy  anthrax  spores  within  24  hours.  Permanganate  of  potash  only  effected  this  when  in  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  ;  in  a  strength  of  1  per  cent,  the  spores  were  unaffected  after  two  days." 
Chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine  cannot  be  used  for  the  disinfection  of  bristles  and  hair  because 
the  material  is  injured  thereby,  nor  can  a  strong  poison  like  sublimate  be  used,  which  after  it 
has  etfected  disinfection  must  itself  be  got  rid  of  from  the  bristles  ;  further,  it  is  doubtfui 
whether  sublimate  would  successfully  penetrate  the  dried  animal  discharges  enclosing  the 
anthrax  spores,  as  the  albuminous  bodies  in  them  would  coagulate  and  not  allow  the  sublimate 
to  enter.  Further,  according  to  recent  experiments,  the  effect  of  sublimate  on  anthrax  spores 
is  unreliable.  On  the  other  hand,  Koch  and  LdfBer  have  proved  that  10  minutes*  continuous 
exposure  to  hot  steam  at  a  temperature  of  95°  0.  would  suffice  to  kill  anthrax  spores.  As  it 
was  desirable  to  try  a  large  number  of  means  for  the  disinfection  of  hair  and  bristles,  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  undertaken  by  the  Imperial  Health  Office,  and  those  means  were 
especially  considered  which  recently  have  com^  into  prominence  as  agents  for  disinfection. 
Formalin  has  been  much  spoken  of  and  recommended  for  the  destruction  of  anthrax  spores  in 
hairs  and  bristles.  In  the  Imperial  Health  Office  it  has,  however,  proved  uncertain.  The 
formaldehyde  vapour  develop3d  by  Rosenberg's  apparatus  out  of  holziu,  as  well  as  that  from 
Trillat's  apparatus  out  of  formochloral,  sufficed  to  destroy  very  resistant  anthrax  spores,  but  to 
do  this  they  required  20  hours,  and  the  result  f xiled  if  the  spore  holding  samples  were  covered 
only  by  a  thin  layer  of  loose  bristles  or  hair,  or  wera  tested  in  the  coverings  of  the  original 
packages.  Turpentine  oil  was  also  tested  by  the  Imperial  Health  Office,  but  this  failed  to  satisfy 
the  requirements.  Anthrax  spores  wero  not  certainly  killed  after  three  hours'  exposure  to  a  4 
per  cent,  solution  of  soap  or  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  creosote  soap  at  a  temperature  of  40** 
to70°C. 

In  view  of  the  immunity  from  anthrax  of  such  factories  where  the  whole  of  the  raw  material 
was  thoroughly  boiled  before  use,  the  effect  of  boiling  water  on  anthrax  spores  was  carefully 
investigated.  It  was  known  already  that  boiling  water  was  not  an  absolutely  reliable  method 
for  the  destruction  of  the  spores.  This  was  the  experience  also  in  later  experiments.  Very 
resistant  spores,  which  could  be  killed  by  current  steam  in  lOJ  minutes,  were  used  to 
impregnate  numerous  previously  sterilised  bristles  with  threads  of  silk.  After  they  were 
dried  some  bristles  were  laid  in  a  small  sterilised  linen  bag  ;  this  was  nicked,  and  in  the  nick 
two  spore-holding  silk  threads  were  inserted.  The  linen  bag  was  then  loosely  surrounded  with 
fine  thread,  surrounded  with  a  number  of  sterilised  bristles,  and  made  up  into  a  packet  with 
these  by  wrapping  round  several  times  with  thread.  In  such  packets  the  anthrax  spores  were 
killed  after  boiling  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  one  series  of  experiments  ;  in  some  cases, 
however,  anthrax  germs  developed  after  as  long  as  one  half  hour's  boiling.  Of  49  experi- 
ments with  thus  infected  bundles  of  bristles,  43  were  freed  from  anthrax,  of  which  11  had  only 
been  boiled  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour ;  six  on  the  other  hand  contained  spores  capable  of 
developing,  and  in  two  cases  they  had  resisted  boiling  for  two  hours.  In  no  case  were  the 
spores  found  capable  o£  development  after  three  hours'  boiling.  Less  resistant  spores 
which  were  kilUd  by  steam  in  one  minute  twenty-five  seconds  lost  their  power  of 
development  after  five  minutes'  boiling.  The  fact  that  boiling  in  the  majority  of 
cases  destroyed  even  highly  resistant  spores  after  a  short  time  caused  the  experiment 
to  be  made  to  see  whether  the  spores  which  survived,  even  if  capable  of  develop- 
ment, were  attenuated  in  character.  This  was  found  to  be  so.  Mice,  which  are  particularlj 
susceptible  to  anthrax,  did  not  succumb,  as  a  rule,  to  inoculation  with  the  cultures  of  the  boiled 
spores  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  whilst  such  animals  died  in  less  than  24  hours  when 
inoculated  with  cultures  from  unboiled  spores.  Two  mice  constituted  an  exception — ^they 
dying  within  If  days  after  inoculation  with  cultures  of  spores  which  had  been  boiled  for  two 
hours. 

Boiling,  therefore,  does  not  absolutely  destroy  all  anthrax  spores,  but  the  vitality  of  those 
that  survive  is  diminished.  When  it  is  considered  that  man  is  far  less  susceptible  to  anthrax 
than,  for  example,  a  moqse,  the  danger  of  infection  to  the  human  subject  from  spores  which 
have  been  boiled  for  a  long  time  is  small. 

Boiling  has,  in  addition  to  its  disinfecting  effect,  a  further  great  advantage  in  that  it  is  an 
admirable  method  of  cleansing  the  raw  material  from  dirt,  especially  of  the  dried  animal 
discharges  which  are  liable  to  contain  the  germs.  In  one  factory,  visited  by  the  author,  the 
boiling  was  so  carried  out  that  the  bundles  of  bristles  were  first  placed  into  water,  and  this 
raised  to  boiling* poiiit  by  means  of  steam.  After  a  time  the  first  water  was  let'  out  and  new 
water  let  in,  this  exchange  being  repeated  several  times. 

Fr^m  this  it  can  be  understood  that  anthrax  does  not  occur,  or  only  very  seldom,  in  such 
factories  as  boil  the  raw  material ;  but  a  few  workers  must  handle  the  raw  material,  because 
this  must  be  unpacked.  So  long  as  cases  of  anthrax  are  not  proved  more  frequently  after 
manipulation  of  boiled  material,  boiling  can  be  regarded  as  a  not  absolute  security,  but  at  all 
events  a  sufficient  method  of  disinfection  for  hair  and  bristles.  Experiments  made  to  see 
whether  the  addition  of  chemicals  to  the  boiling  water  aided  disinfection  did  not  lead  to 
satisfactory  results.  A  boiling  solution  of  2  per  cent,  potassium  permanganate  behaved,  after 
one  half-hour's  use,  just  like  ordinary  boiling  water.  On  the  other  hand,  anthrax  spores  were 
regularly  killed  if   the  bristles  were  boiled  for  one-quarter  to  one-half  an   hour  long  in 

2  per  cent,  potassium  permanganate  solution  and  then  washed,  and  finally  bleached  in  a 

3  to  4  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  ;  whereas,  bleaching  with  sulphurous  acid  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  sporee.  If  hair  or  bristles  have  been  bleached  in  this  way,  a 
further  disinfection  is  unnecessi\ry. 
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Carrent  steam  has  proved  itself,  in  the  fresh  experiments  made  in  the  Imperial  Health 
Office,  as  an  altogether  reliable  means  of  disinfection.  Its  effect  was  tested  both  on  small 
and  large  samples,  taken  oat  of  the  original  case  containing  the  bundles  of  bristles,  and  on 
horsehair  bales  up  to  a  weight  of  110  kilos.  In  one  such  bale,  four  bundles,  containing 
resistant  anthrax  spores,  were  so  distributed  that  one  was  in  the  centre,  one  half-way  between 
the  centre  and  the  surface,  one  a  hand's  breadth  below  the  surface,  and  one  on  the  surface. 
After  the  bale  was  again  closed  and  tied  up,  it  was  exposed  for  an  hour  to  current  steam  at 
a  pressure  of  2]^  lbs.  in  a  Rietnchel  and  Henneberg's  apparatus,  and  all  the  spores  were 
killed.  In  another  experiment,  in  which  the  hair  was  taken  out  of  the  bales  and  laid  in 
layers  in  a  disinfecting  appai*atus,  by  which  means  penetration  was  more  easily  effected, 
exposure  lasted  only  one  half  hour.  Here  also  all  the  spores  were  destroyed.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  with  an  old  steam  apparatus  in  a  horsehair  factory,  where  high  pressure  steam 
(4]^  atm.)  was  used  for  10  minutes. 

Unfortunately,  up  to  now  there  is  not  sufficient  practical  experience  to  show  whether 
through  steam  disinfection  of  the  raw  material,  anthrax  can  be  altogether  excluded  from 
such  industries.  In  Gassel,  and  in  a  horsehair  factory  in  Baden,  where  this  measure. had 
been  prescribed,  a  few  isolated  cases  occurred,  but  in  both  places  the  disinfection  of  only 
part  of  the  raw  material  was  carried  out ;  in  Cassel  all  unmixed  mane  and  tail  hair  of 
whatever  origin,  and  in  the  Baden  factory  Russian  tail  hair  and  all  raw  material  not  coming 
from  Russiii  and  the  Balkan  States,  were  not  so  treated.  In  Cassel,  further,  instead  of  steam  a 
15  minutes'  boiling  was  allowed.  A  horsehair  factory  in  Schleswig,  which,  in  eight  years, 
with  an  average  number  employed  of  35,  had  had  25  cases  and  11  deaths  from  anthrax,  and, 
in  consequence,  on  the  advice  of  the  Imperial  Health  Office,  introduced  steam  disinfection 
in  1881,  had  two  slight  cases  in  both  the  following  years ;  but  it  was  proved  that  the 
disinfection  had  not  been  carried  out  long  enough.  Such  cases  occurring  after  the  introduction 
of  disinfection  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  use  of  steam.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  three  factories,  since  disinfection  has  been  practised, 
anthrax  has  diminished  in  frequency,  and  that  where,  up  till  recently,  disinfection  has  not 
been  practised,  every  year  numerous  cases  occur.  If  stoam  disinfection  is  carried  out 
properly  in  the  case  of  all  raw  materials,  anthrax  infection  will  not  occur  in  subsequent 
manipulations. 

Representatives  of  the  industries  have  feared  that  the  raw  material  would  suffer  serious 
damage,  and  in  part  be  destroyed  by  the  process  of  steam  disinfection.  As  a  fact,  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  ends  of  the  hair  curled  up  and  became  brittle,  that  the  elasticity  diminished, 
and  that  white  hair  became  yellow.  After  manipulation,  the  loss  in  weight  showed  that, 
through  the  steaming,  a  part  of  the  material,  namely,  the  ends  of  the  hair  that  had  become 
brittle,  were  lost  in  the  "willey."  In  drawing,  the  hair  could  not  be  maintained  in  the 
previous  length,  because  the  ends  broke  off  in  hand-heckling. 

As  a  result  of  earlier  experiments,  it  could  be  accepted  that  most  of  these  drawbacks  could 
be  referred  to  erroneous  methods  in  the  practice,  and  especially  to  the  use  of  excessive 
pressure.  Experiments  showed  that  a  pressure  of  3|  lbs.  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the  hair, 
that  a  pressure  of  7^  lbs.  resulted  in  many  hairs,  after  10  minutes,  getting  their  ends 
curled,  which  was  increased  by  higher  pressures ;  so  that,  by  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.,  the  hairs 
were  very  much  altered.  As  most  of  the  steam  apparatuses  in  horsehair  factories  work  with 
a  higher  pressure  than  ^  atm.,  it  was  put  t )  the  test  whether  this  damage  was  likely  to  occur 
in  an  apparatus  with  lower  pressure. 

The  experiments  which  Dr.  Lorenz,  in  Kitzingen,  carried  out,  in  conjunction  with 
several  horsehair  representatives,  showed  that  hair  suffered  only  very  slight  damage,  even  in 
the  worst  cases,  by  steam  under  slight  pressure.  In  one  case  the  loss  of  weight  in  material 
was  3  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  2  per  cent,  when  no  disinfection  was  done ;  but  this  was 
probably  due  to  the  further  treatment  of  the  hair,  as  the  steaming  to  which  the  material  was 
subsequently  submitted  in  the  spinning  process  was  done  at  a  pressure  of  18|  lbs.  Another 
horsehair  factory,  working  with  a  pressure  of  Ilj-  lbs.,  had  not  observed  any  special  loss  in 
material  after  disinfection.*  The  one  unavoidable  damage,  even  by  low  pressure,  is  the 
yellow  colour  given  to  white  hair.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  technical  experience  will  enable 
this  yellow  colour  to  h%  removed  by  perhaps  bleaching  the  hair  after  disinfection,  a  thing 
which  must  be  done  before  it  is  manipulated.  At  all  events,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
hair  is  first  washed  or  taken  to  be  bleached  while  still  moist  from  the  disinfecting  chamber, 
because  if  it  be  allowed  to  dry  the  material  which  has  become  yellow  from  such  impurities 
as  blood,  urine,  &c.,  gets  so  intimately  combined  with  them  that  they  cannot  be  removed. 
If  the  white  colour  cannot  be  reproduced  in  a  simple  way  white  hair  must  be  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  steam  disinfection,  and,  in  its  place,  treatment  with  a  boiling  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  and  sulphurous  acid  required.  The  experimdnts  to  determine 
this  can  be  easily  carried  out,  because  such  bleaching  methods  are  already  in  use  in  horsehair 
factories. 

More  sensible  damage  has  been  observed  in  bristles  after  steam  disinfection  than  in  hair. 
They  change  colour  and  suffer  loss  in  weight  after  combing,  through  brittleness  at  the  ends. 
Grey  bristles,  further,  lost  their  polish  ;  most  of  the  bristles  got  twisted  and  lost  their  elasticity, 
so  that  they  were  useless  for  brooms  and  brashes ;  the  bundles  got  loose  and  fell  apart.  Such 
drawbacks  occurred  with  steam  at  low  pressure,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  might  not  be 

•  The  later  experiments,  carried  out  in  the  Imperial  Health  Office,  as  to  the  injury  resulting  to 
hair  after  one  half  hour's  steam  disinfection  (0-15  atm.)  tend  to  destroy  the  doubts  as  to  the  value  of 
the  introduction  of  steam  disinfection  in  the  horsehair  industry. 
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avoided  by  suitable  arrangements.  Even  in  the  treatment  of  most  bristles  by  boiling  they 
would  get  twisted  if  they  were  not  in  bundles  and  remained  in  bundles  until  the  completion 
oi  the  drying.  If  the  bristles  are  exposed  to  steam  disinfection  in  bundles  they  remain 
straight ;  the  loss  of  colour  and  polish  are  due  mainly  to  the  drying  of  the  impurities  dissolved 
by  the  steam,  and  might  be  avoided  therefore  if  the  bristles  were^taken  to  the  washing  place 
while  still  moist  from  the  disinfecting  chamber. 

In  Nuremberg,  lately,  experiments  have  been  begun  to  determine  whether  the  bristles  suffer 
less  damage  if  they  are  manipulated  further,  immediately  after  steaming,  and  it  has  already 
been  proved  that  such  bundles  of  bristles,  which  hitherto  were  usually  washed  and  bleached 
before  bundling,  could  be  disinfected  in  their  original  state,  if,  immediately  after  it,  they  were 
washed  while  moist ;  yet  brushes  made  from  these  bristles  were  considerably  darker  in  colour 
than  if  there  had  been  no  steaming.  Those  bristles  which,  hitherto,  were  treated  without 
previous  washing,  bleaching,  and  boiling,  bore  the  steaming  process  without  material 
damage  if  disinfected  in  the  original  lots.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  warm  the  apparatus 
beforehand,  to  allow  the  steam  to  enter  slowly,  and  to  allow  the  temperature  not  to  exceed 
102°  C.  After  disinfection  was  done  the  bands  of  the  original  bundle  had  to  be  drawn  tight* 
and  to  be  followed  by  a  complete  drying  of  the  material.  In  this  way  the  stiff  bristles  suitable 
for  the  English  brushes  could  be  disinfected  ;  only  the  white  bristles  could  not  stand  the 
experiment  as  they  change  colour.  Finally,  in  such  cases  a  loss  in  material  of  from  9  to 
15  per  cent,  occurred.  ^ 

The  results  of  these  experiments,  which  are  not  yet  finished,  require  further  confirmation, 
and  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  practicability  of  steam  disinfection  for  all  bristles,  but  they 
justify  the  hope  that  in  time  the  whole  of  the  raw  material,  for  brooms  and  brushes,  can 
be  so  treated.  In  the  meantime,  the  other  methods  of  disinfection  recommended  come  into 
consideration,  and  would  diminish,  if  not  altogeter  remove,  the  danger  of  anthrax  in  the 
manipulation  of  bristles  ;  but  of  these  it  appears  that  potassium  permanganate  solution  and 
sulphurous  acid  cannot  be  used  for  bristles,  because  the  material  so  treated  cannot  be  used  for 
brushes  and  brooms,  as  proved  in  the  Imperial  Health  Office  and  elsewhere.  The  ends  of 
bristles  are  seriously  damaged  by  it.  This  drawback,  however,  has  only  been  observed  if  the 
potassium  permanganate  solution  is  allowed  to  act  for  a  long  time.  For  instance,  bristles  could 
be  used  if  boiled  only  for  one-quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  solution  and  then  bleached  with 
sulphurous  acid.  For  a  long  time  past,  in  many  factories,  bristles  have  been  treated  with  a 
warm  solution  (not  boiling)  of  potassium  permanganate  and  sulphurous  acid  for  the  purpose 
of  bleaching.  On  the  other  hand,  all  experience  of  the  industry  shows  that  almost  all  kinds  of 
bristles  can  stand  several  hours  simple  boiling,  and  for  most  bristles  this  is  an  essential 
preliminary  procedure.  It  is  only  as  resfards  the  stiff  bristles  for  the  English  brushes  that  there 
is  difference  of  opinion.  Many  assert  that  these  bristles  would  lose  their  resisting  power  if 
they  were  boiled  ;  on  the  other  hand,  such  stiff  bristles  are  now  dealt  with  in  this  way. 

Disinfection  with  current  steam  at  a  pressure  of  0*15  atm.  does  not  encounter  any  material 
industrial  or  technical  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  great  majority  of  the  raw  materials  in 
horsehair  factories,  but  at  present,  in  broom  and  brush  factories,  would  only  be  possible  for 
hair  and  a  part  of  the  bristles.  In  place  of  the  steam  disinfection,  bleaching  by  boiling 
permanganate  solution  and  sulphurous  acid  can  be  used  for  a  part  of  the  material  which 
cannot  be  so  treated,  and  for  almost  all  the  rest  boiling  for  several  hours.  In  requiring 
disinfection  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  other  disinfecting  means,  which 
may  come  to  light  in  future  years,  might  be  used,  and  that  certain  kinds  of  goods  for  which 
it  can  be  proved  that  steam  disinfection  cannot  be  carried  out  without  material  damage  should 
be  exempted. 

Further,  care  must  be  taken  that  anthrax  infection  does  not  result  from  the  hair  and  bristles 
before  disinfection  is  practised,  and  that  similar  infection  in  the  manipulation  of  such  wares  as 
are  exempted  from  disinfection  shall  bo  secured  as  far  as  practicable.  For  this  purpose  the 
following  measures  seem  necessary : — 

Ail  raw  material  must  be  stored,  before  manipulation,  in  special  store  rooms  kept  under 
lock  and  key.  To  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust  such  rooms  must  always  be  kept  clean^ 
and  the  material  so  removed  is  to  be  burnt  or  disinfected. 

Usually  the  raw  material  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  original  packages  for  disinfection,  and^ 
to  some  extent,  as  for  instance  in  bundles  of  bristles,  they  must  be  made  into  special  bundles* 
Such  operations  for  the  protection  of  the  workers  should,  therefore,  be  carried  out  in  special 
rooms  separate  from  the  other  workrooms,  and  only  adult  persons  should  be  so  employed. 
They  should  wear  overall  suits,  to  be  disinfected  at  least  once  a  week;  after  the  end  of  the 
day's  woik  they  should  be  removed  and  the  unprotected  parts  of  the  body  thoroughly  washed; 
the  workers  in  the  factory  should,  twice  weekly,  have  a  warm  bath.  Persons  with  open  cuts 
or  sores  should  be  excluded  from  such  work  until  healing  is  complete.  These  regulations  are 
suitable  for  all  work  with  suspicious  material,  which  is  to  be  disinfected.  Any  dust  arising 
from  such  work,  and  the  refuse  from  the  raw  material,  and  the  dust  from  workrooms,  should 
either  be  disinfected  or  burnt.  The  wrappings  in  which  the  raw  material  comes  to  the  fac'ory^ 
after  removal  of  the  contents,  should  be  disinfected  by  steam  or  burnt..  To  keep  a  control,  so 
that  all  raw  materials  for  which  no  f^pecial  exemption  is  allowed  are  .disinfected,  a  book  should 
be  kept,  giving  the  origin  and  kind  of  the  material  and  the  nature  of  the  disinfection. 

These  rules  appear  to  have  excited  opposition  among  the  manufacturers,  and  in  June, 
1899,  the  Union  of  German  Horsehair  Spinners  sought  exemption  from  the  requirement 
that  all  hair  and  bristles  should  be  submitted  to  'steam  for  one  half  hour,  and  suggested 
that  ste>im  disinfection  for  1 5  minutes  would  suffice.     The  grounds  on  which  they  sought 
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exemption  were,  that  the  damage  resulting  from  exposure  of  the  hair  for  one  half  hour  to 
steam  was  so  serious  that  the  final  product  was  considerably  diminished  in  value. 
Further  experiments,  therefore,  were  carried  out  by  Dr.  Musehold,*  of  the  German 
Health  Office,  to  determine  whether 

(1)  Curled  horsehair  treated  to  one  half  hour's  steam  disinfection,  as  well  as  the 
second  steaming  employed  for  "  setting  the  curl "  really  showed  the  material  damage 
alleged,  and  whether 

(2)  A  shortening  of  the  disinfection  to  15  minutes  could  be  allowed  without 
endangering  the  object  of  the  whole  procedure,  namely,  to  destroy  eflPectually  anthrax 
spores  which  might  be  present. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  led  Dr.  Musehold  to  maintain  that  no  microscopical 
changes  occurred  after  half  an  hour's  steam  disinfection,  at  a  pressure  of  2^  lbs.,  and 
subsequent  passage  of  the  material  through  a  willey,  and  spinning  and  steaming  to  set 
the  curl,  which  could  be  refened  to  injurious  action  excited  by  the  steam,  and  on  account 
of  which  the  material  could  be  considered  as  diminished  in  value.  No  difference  couH  be 
detected  in  two  samples  of  curled  Russian  mane  hair,  both  froai  the  same  bale,  one 
disinfected  the  other  not,  when  placed  before  an  experienced  manu&cturer. 

The  following  points  were  considered  in  answering  the  second  question.  As  anthrax 
spores  have  been  able  to  withstand  exposure  to  current  steam  at  100^  C.  for  12  minutes, 
it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  time  within  which  the  centre  of  the  raw  material,  as 
uped  in  the  trade,  was  penetrated  by  steam  at  a  pressure  of  2^  lbs.  After  this  the 
exposure  would  have  to  last  12  minutes.  For  the  experiments  an  original  bale  of  Russian 
j  mane  hair  was  used,  and  half  a  bale  for  experiments  with  loosely  shaken  out  horsehair. 

A  Rietschel  and  Henneberg's  apparatus  was  used.  The  average  length  of  time  for 
complete  penetration,  from  the  time  in  which  the  steam  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the 
apparatus  reached  2 J  lbs.,  was  roughly  from  10  to  15  minutes.  It  apparently  did  not. 
matter  whether  the  hair  was  placed  in  the  apparatus  with  the  casing  loosened  or 
distributed  loosely  after  removal  from  the  casing,  but  if  the  hair  was  moist  penetration 
took  over  15  minutes.  Since  to  this  time  must  be  added  the  12  minutes  necessary  for 
killing  the  resistant  anthrax  spores,  the  duration  of  exposure  cannot  be  lessened  from 
one  half  hour  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  reckoning  the  time  from  the  moment  when  the 
pressure  has  reached  the  requisite  2J  lbs. 

DUST 
From  Ganister  and  Fire-Resisting:  Materials.— At  the  Congress  of  the 

Sanitary  Institute  in  1899,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Birmingham,  entitled  "  Ganister 
Disease,"  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  heavy  incidence  of  respiratory  disease  upon 
the  workers  engaged  in  the  ganister  industry  in  the  valley  of  the  Don,  between  Penistone 
and  Sheffield.  He  says  :  "  I  can  find  no  record  of  a  trade  disease  which  furnishes  such 
a  high  death  rate  as  does  ganister  disease  among  those  engaged  in  the  industry,"  and  he 
proceeds  to  give  figures  showing  that  the  average  annual  death  rate  from  ganister  disease 
(silicosis  of  the  lungs)  was  22*29  per  1,000  workersf. 

Enquiry  by  Commander  Smith  (Sheffield),  showed  that  ganister  miners  were  the 
class  of  men  chiefly  afllected,  although  surface  workers  (with  whom  alone  the  Factory 
Department  is  concerned)  had  sufl^ered.  In  his  report  he  states  that  ganister  is  the  name 
given  to  a  close  grained,  hard,  silicious  stone,  containing  about  95  per  cent  of  silica,  and 
used  as  the  strongest  fire  resisting  material  known,  for  lining  the  bottom  of  Bessemer 
converters  and  the  crucibles  for  moulding  steel.  The  material  is  obtained  by  blasting  with 
dynamite,  and  when  brought  to  the  surface  it  is  first  crushed  in  the  jaws  of  a  "  cracker," 
then  ground  wet  and  finally  moulded  into  bricks.  At  one  time  much  of  the  ganister 
was  ground  dry,  but  now  only  a  little  is  so  dealt  with  to  mix  with  or  temper  the  material 
which  is  ground  wet.  The  danger  from  dust  is  of  course  greatest  to  the  miners.  To  the 
surface  workers  the  danger  is  not  so  obvious.  Dust,  however,  is  given  off  at  the  cracker 
which  can  and  is  now  usually  controlled  by  steam  jets,  it  lies  thick  on  the  floor  of  the 
brick-making  sheds,  and  must  be  present  in  small  quantity  in  the  air.  This  dust  has 
been  used  for  sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  brick  so  that  the  press  may  leave  a  clear 

•  See  Arbeiten  aas  dem  Kaiserlichem  Gesnndheitsamte,  Vol.  XV.,  Heft  1,  for  full  account  of  alleged 
damage  done  to  the  hair,  with  photographs. 

t  Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Vol.  XXI.,  Part  I.,  page  66. 
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imprint,  btit  damp  sawdust  is  ridw  larg€lly  used  for  tiiTS  wi«h  thosI:  beaeficial  resalte. 
Finally,  in  the  setting  of  the  bricks  to  dry  in  the  lain  a  little  dust  is  disengaged  every 
time  «  brick  is  thrown  up. 

Commander  Smith  believing  that  if  ganister  were  so  potent  a  source  of  lung  disease, 
the  same  effects  might  be  expected  to  be  found  on  the  workers  engaged  in  the  manu&cture 
of  other  fire-resisting  materials  such  as  fireclay.  Enquiry,  therefore,  was  made  by  the 
Inspectors  in  districts  where  ganister,  steel  moulders'  composition,  or  fireclay  were  used. 
The  general  result  of  this  was  to  show  that  in  the  manu&cture  of  ordinary  fireclay  bricks 
and  pipes,  although  dust  was  generated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  process,  no  specially 
injurious  effects  were  attributed  to  its  inhalation  by  the  medical  men  practising  in 
the  districts. 

Mr.  Hilditch  (North  Wales),  who  has  had  practical  experience  in  silica  brick  works, 
after  stating  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  resisting 
materials  is  approximately  1,500,  of  whom  25'30  per  cent,  are  young  persons,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  manufacture  in  Wales. 

The  Manufacture  of  Silica  QoodS,  &0.— There  are  only  six  works  where  the  grinding 
and  m  mufactiire  of  the  above  is  earned  on  in  this  district,  thi*ee  of  which  are  now  ander  the 
Inspection  of  H.M.  Inspector  of  Mines. 

The  silica  rock  as  found  in  this  locality  consists  of  from  95  lo  98  per  cent,  of  silica,  the 
remainder  being  alumina,  lime,  peroxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  soda,  and  water.  For  the  lining  of 
furnaces,  the  rock  is  crushed  by  an  ordinary  stone  crusher  and  ran  into  a  pan,  and  ground 
under  edge  runners.  A  hydi-ated  solution  of  lime  is  run  into  the  pan  together  with  the  stone, 
in  order  to  make  the  material  adhesive. 

The  (lust  produced  in  this  process  is  from  the  crushing  of  the  stone  only*  Although  this  is 
carried  on  practically  in  the  open  air,  much  of  the  dust  is  blown  into  the  manufacturing  sheds, 
where  the  crushing  is  done  in  close  proximity  to  the  works.  This  might  be  avoided  by  having 
small  jets  of  water  running  into  the  mouth  of  crusher  during  the  breaking  process.  This  can 
be  done  in  all  cases  where  the  material  is  ground  in  a  wet  state. 

It  is  in  the  grinding,  screening,  and  picking  of  silica,  used  as  a  mortar  for  setting  silica 
bricks,  that  the  greatest  evil  exists  in  these  works.  The  material  for  this  must  necessarily  be 
in  a  very  fine  state,  and  for  the  purpose  of  passing  through  the  fine  screens  easily  it  is  passed 
through  the  machine  in  a  very  dry  state.  In  some  cases  where  the  material  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  sand,  it  is  dried  in  a.  stove  or  kiln  before  grinding. .  The  grinding  is  done  under  edge 
runners  working  in  a  perforated  pan,  or  by  some  type  of  the  numerous  pulverizing  machines 
in  the  market.  Where  -the  silica  is  obtainable  in  the  form  of  sand,  it  is  sometime  simply  run 
through  a  revolving  screen  shaped  like  the  f rustrum  of  a  cone.  The  sand  is  thrown  in  at  the 
smaller  end,  the  finest  passing  through  the  meshes  on  to  the  floor  underneath  ;  the  tailings 
passing  out  through  the  other  end.  The  latter  is  afterwards  ground  up  for  brickmaking,  &c. 
The  machines  ara  usually  cased  in,  but  considerable  dust  escipes  through  joints  and  outlets  in 
the  casing,  and  in  the  removal  of  dust  from  the  mill.  For  export  purposes  the  material  is 
packed  in  canvas  bags,  each  holding  about  150  lbs.,  this  work  being  largely  done  by  females. 
Two  women  generally  work  together,  one  holding  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  the  other  filling  it 
from  the  heap.  In  this  work  the  women  sometimes  wear  a  handkerchief  round  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  but  this  is  only  done  when  the  dust  is  so  excessive  that  it  actually  clogs  up  the 
nostrils.  This  work  as  carried  on  at  present  is  by  far  the  most  injurious  in  silica  works  ;  but, 
fortunately,  it  is  of  rather  an  intermittent  character,  the  material  only  being  put  in  bags  as 
required.  I  have  not  seen  fans  in  use  in  any  part  of  these  works.  With  the  primitive  plant 
in  use  at  many  of  these  works  and  the  present  method  of  working,  they  would  be  rather  difficult 
of  adoption,  but  the  matter  could  be  remedied  without  any  great  outlay  or  inconvenience. 

In  the  manufacture  of  silica  bricks  the  material  is  ground  and  mixed  in  the  same  way  as 
that  for  lining,  but  it  is  reduced  to  a  finer  state  of  division.  Afterwards  it  is  tempered  to  a 
proper  consistency  by  adding  water — if  necessary — and  kneading  with  the  fe«t, 
this  work  being  done  by  females  and  male  young  persons.  Cloggs  are  usually  worn  for  this. 
The  material  is  then  pressed  into  iron  or  wooden  moulds  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  brick 
requirerl,  then  taken  off  on  iron  plates  and  laid  on  the  stove  floor  for  drying,  this  work  being 
again  done  by  females  and  male  young  persons.  These  "  bearers  Off  "  work  under  most  trying 
conditions  during  the  summer  months,  the  temperature  of  the  stoves  ranging  from  90**  to 
120°  F.,  while  the  floors  of  the  stoves  are  kept  exceedingly  hot  by  the  heat  from  the  furnaces 
passing  through  the  flues  underneath.  Again,  a  considerable  quantity  of  dust  lies  on  the  floors, 
caused  by  the  breakage  of  unburnt  bricks,  and  from  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  iron  plates  with 
a  coarse  piece  of  burnt  brick.  A  thin  coating  of  silicate  of  iron  and  lime  forms  on  the  surface 
of  the  plates,  which  has  to  be  rubbed  over  in  order  to  raise  a  little  loose  dust  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  otherwise  the  bricks  would  adhere  to  the  surface  during  the  di*ying  process.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  that  the  floors  have  a  thick  layer  of  dust  on,  which  is  stirred  up  continually 
by  the  running  to  and  fi*o  of  the  "  baarers  off "  and  bearerj  to  kiln.  The  working  time 
averao^es  about  s^ven  hours  a  day  for  moulders,  temperers,  ani  "  bearers  off."  Considerable^ 
dust  is  also  created  by  setting  the  bricks  in  kiln,  this  work  being  done  by  men. 

The  process  may  differ  slightly  in  other  localities,  the  foregoing  being  an  account  of  the 
practice  in  South  Wales.  There  are  only  two  works  making  silica  bricks  in  North  Wales,  the 
other  four  are  simply  engaged  in  grinding  the  material.  No  women  are  employed  in  the  above 
North  Wales  works. 
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The  grinding  of  sUica  roek  ia  an  industry  likely  to  develop  in  this  district,  as  a  new  demand 

has  been  created  by  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Corporations  for  a  filtering  material  for 
their  large  waiei^works.  -  Silica  by  being,  crnahed  and  ^onnd  taaboat  a  61-ajuesh  seems  to  snit 
the  purpose  admirably.  As  thenj, are  large  deposits  of  the  rock  ju^taroqnd  this  district  it  is 
probable  that  new  plant  will  be  erected  in  several  places  as.  the  demand  increases.  Fortunately 
for  the  worlcers  the  fine  dust  has  to  be  drawn  oft  as  soon  as  generated,  as  no  particles  below  a 
certain  size  are  allowed  in  the  filtering  material.  This  will  necessarily  cause  all  the  grinding 
and  screening  machinery  to  be  enclosed,  as  the  duet  will  have  to  be  drawn  off  and  blown  into 
a  closed  chamber. 

Qanlster — Canister — as  found  in  this  locality — ^is  a  refractory  siliceous  rock,  containing 
just  sufficient  argillaceous  matter  to  hold  together  its  siliceous  particles  without  any  other 
admixture  of  clay  or  bindings  material.  It  is  composed  of  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  silica,  the 
remiunder  be^ig  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  lime^  magnesia,  and  soda. 

•  No  brioks  are  made  from  this  material  alone  (in  this  disti^ctX  but  a  few  works  grind  it  for 
.  furnace  lining  and  brick  setting.  This  operation,  is  earried  on  by  means  of  edge  runners 
working  in  a  perforated  pan..  The  material  is  then  elevated  and  passed  through  screens,  the 
finer  material  running  through  a  shoot  to  the  shed,  while  the  tailings  run  through  another 
'  shoot  back  to  the  pan.  Considerable  dust  is  giVen  off,  chiefly  from  the  elevators,  screens,  and 
shoots,  all  of  which  should  be  cased  in.  The  Flintshire  firebrick  is  made  from  a  jsoft  niliceous 
.  rook  containing  more  argiliaceous  oiatter  than  ganister  The  amount  of  silica  in  the  rock 
varies  from  55  to  60  per  cent.  A  small  proportion  of  ganister  is  mixed  with  this,  and  ground 
by  passing  through  three  pairs  of  rolls.  The  material  is  then  elevated  and  run  down  to  the 
tempering  machines.  There  is  practically  no  dust  given  off  in  this  proceBS,  the  material 
generally  being  in  a  wet  state  when  brought  from  the  quarry,  water  again  being  added  as  the 
stuff  passes  through  the  rolls.  The  ground  material  is  taken  from  the  tempering  machines 
and  moulded  by  hand  in  ordinary  iron  or  wooden  moulds.  A  little  dust  is  given  off  in  the 
sheds  from  the  deposits  on  the  floor  being  stirred  up  by  the  brick  runners,  sanding  and  dusting 
the  moulds,  &c.  Other  goods,  such  as  drain  pipes,  ridge  tiles,  &c.,  are  madB  from  tJiis  clay. 
The  ridges  and  tiles  are.  usually  dusted  over  with  finely  dividled  iron  ore,  which  g'rves  the 
articles  a  brighter  colour  after  burning.  On  the  whole  this  industry  is  c  ^rried  on  without 
much  dust  being  generated  in  the  process.  No  females  are  employed  in  any  of  the  Flintshire 
works. 

Manutketure  of  fireclay  groods  ftom  clay  obtained  trom  the  oarbonlferous 
2nea81ires.«T-rhi8  clay  is  chiefly  used  in  this  district  for  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  drain 
pipes  and  fittings,  enamelled  and  glazed  bricks  and  tiles^  and  plain  buff  bricks,  &c. 

The  clay  after  being"  raised  from  the  mine  is  tipped  on  the  surface  and  formed  into  largo 
banks,  where,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  it  .decomposes  and  breaks  up  into  small 
particles.  It  is  afterwards  ground  together  with  a  small  proportion  of  burnt  brick.  The 
grinding  is  done  under  edge  runners  in  perforated  pans.  The  ground  material  is  then  elevated 
and  passed  through  revolving  screens,  the  flner  particles  passing  through  a  shoot  to  the 
tempering  machine,  and  the  tailings  through  another  shoot  back  to  the  pan.  The  clay  is 
forced  out  of  the  tempering  machine  through  a  die,  then  cut  by  a  wire  cutting  noachine  to 
the  size  required.  The  clods  are  then  taken  into  the  sheds  to  be  pressed  into  bricks  or  made 
into  pipes,  &c. 

Very  little  dust  is  g^ven  off  in  the  actual  grinding,  as  owing  to  the  water  chemically 
combined  with  it  the  clay  is  very  plastic,  and,  further,  a  little  water  is  run  into  the  pan  during 
tbe  process  of  grinding.  Dust,  however,  is  given  off  from  the  elevators,  screens,  Biad  shoots, 
which  could  be  materially  reduced,  by  casing  them  in.  There  are  only  about  15  females 
employed  in  this  trade,  these  being  employed  in  the  dipping  sheds  in  glazed  brick  works. 
Firebricks  are  also  made  in  some  works  in  the  district  with  a  mixture  of  this  clay  and  silica 
rock,  the  process  of  manufacture  being  similar  to  that  detailed  above.  Yery  little  dust  is  given 
off  in  this  process,  as  water  is  added  during  the  grinding. 

I  have  failed  to  find  that  cases  of  death  or  serious  illness  have  been  traC3d  as  arising  from 
employment  in  any  of  the  ganister  and  firvclay  works  in  the  district.  The  three  medical 
officers  of  health  of  Ruabon,  of  Hawarden,  and  of  Buckley,  in  whose  respective  districts 
these  fireclay  works  are  situated^.say  that  the  health  of  the  clay  workers  on  the  whole  is- 
very  eaiasfaetory,  the  mortality  from  phthisis  being  very  low.  Managers^  foremen,  and  men 
also  say  that  no  serious  cases  of  illness  attributable  to  dust  have  been  known  in  the  district. 
There  seems  to  me  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  silica  dust,  and  perhaps 
an  investigation  in  some  of  the  South  Wales  silica  works,  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  North  Wales  district,  may  shew  that  in  many  instances 
men  have  had  to  seek  other  employment  on  account  of  the  dust  generated  in  these  works. 
During  my  experience  in  works  of  this  kind  in  South  Wales  I  have  known  of  three  deaths  the 
causation  of  which,  if  followed  carefully  up  at  that  time,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  found 
traceable  to  dust  inhaled  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 

Tho  ages  and  duration  of  employment,  &c.,  derived  from  questioning  the  workmen  and 
managers,  seem  to  show  that  the  manufacture  of  fireclay  goods,  as  carried  on  in  the  Denbigh- 
shire   and    Flintshire    districts,  is    not  one  that  should  be  classed  as  specially  injurious. 

Messrs. ,  Ruabon,  who  employ  about  300  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  fireclay  goods, 

Ac.j  say  that  quite  a  fifth  of  that  number  have  been  in  their  employ  for  at  least  20  years. 
Other  works  in  the  district  shew  an  average  duration  of  employment  of  about  15  to  16  years 
There  are  no  females  employed  in  any  of  the  brick  works  in  the  district  with  the  exception  of 
those  previously  referred  to. 

I  have  ne^er  seen  proper  respirators  used  in  any  of  the  works. 
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The  adoption  of  the  following  Boggestions  may  be  of  some  use  in  preventing  dost  in  silica 
works : — 

(1)  The  stope  should  be  crushed  and  run  direct  int^  the  mill  where  possible,  instead  of 

being  crushed  into  barrows  or  waggons,  as  is  done  in  some  places,  and  then  conveyed 
to  the  pan  and  shovelled  in. 

(2)  A  water  pipe  should  be  fitted  over  the  mouth  of  crusher,  where  water  is  used  for 

grinding  ;  this  pipe  should  be  perforated  with  small  holes,  which  would  throw  a 
number  of  tiny  jets  of  water  into  the  crushing  machine. 

(3)  In  dry  grinding  and  packing  the  machines  and  screens  should  be  completely  cased  in, 

and  a  fan  provided.  In  packing  there  would  be  some  little  difficulty,  perhaps,  in 
doing  this  in  connection  with  a  fan,  but  it  is  not  insurmountable.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  the  present  system  of  packing  should  be  changed,  and  the  bags  filled 
straight  from  the  machine  through  a  hopper  or  some  attachment  to  the  machine. 
There  would  be  an  objection  to  this,  as  it  is  not  expedient  to  keep  up  a  large  stock 
already  bagged,  as  the  material  of  the  bag  soon  rots  when  the  bags  are  kept  filled 
and  stowed  one  on  the  other.  And  when  a  large  shipping  order  has  to  be  executed 
quickly,  time  would  not  permit  the  grinding  and  running  straicrht  into  bags. 
Therefore,  a  stock  of  100  to  200  tons  has  to  be  kept  under  roof  ready  for  packing. 

(4)  The  stove  floors  should  be  swept  up  daily,  and  no  unbumt  broken  bricks  should  be 

allowed  to  remain  on  the  stoves,  but  should  be  taken  away  to  the  tempering  rooms 
at  once  ;  or  a  wheelbarrow  might  be  kept  on  the  stove  into  which  the  pieces  should 
be  thrown  directly  a  brick  is  broken.  Much  might  be  done  to  allay  the  dust  in 
these  places  if  a  little  more  attention  were  given  to  these  small  details. 

(5)  Under  present  conditions  proper  respirators  should  be  provided  and   worn  by  the 

packers.  Suitable  mess  rooms  should  also  be  provided,  built  away  from  the  mills 
and  sheds. 

Inquiry  by  Mr.  Ash  worth  (Wolverhampton)  in  the  extensive  fireclay  brick  works 
around  Stourbridge  and  Dudley,  and  of  medical  practitioners  in  the  districts,  did  not 
show  that  apparent  injury  to  health  from  inhalation  of  the  dust  resulted. 

My  own  enquiries  have  been  so  fer  limited  to  places  where  steel  moulder's  com- 

rsition  is  ground,  to  firebrick  works,  and  to  ganister  works  in  the  SheflSeld  district, 
examined  the  chests  of  121  men.  Of  these  25  were  engaged  in  crushing  steel 
moulder's  composition,  75  in  ganister  works  (including  five  miners),  and  20  in  firebrick 
works.  In  two  of  the  25  composition  grinders  who  had  worked  19  and  14  years 
respectively,  in  seven  of  the  75  ganister  workers,  and  in  two  of  the  fireclay  workers 
(aged  61  and  67  respectively,  with  correspondingly  long  duration  of  employment),  definite 
physical  signs  of  lung  impairment  were  noted. 

The  physical  development  of  nearly  all  of  the  men  examined  was  surprisingly 
good,  and  even  among  the  ganister  workers  conveyed  no  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  lungs  might  become  damaged  by  the  dust.  This  was  obtained  by 
examination  of  five  men,  two  ganister  miners  and  three  engaged  in  sur&ce 
working,  incapacitated  from  work,  who  I  was  able  to  see  through  the  kindness 
of  the  medical  practitioners.  In  all  of  these  there  was  wasting  ;  in  two  great  dyspnoea  ; 
in  all  the  vocal  vibrations  were  increased  ;  in  one  only  was  there  history  of  haemoptysis  ; 
all  showed  more  or  less  the  physical  signs  of  tubercular  phthisis  on  auscultation. 
The  typical  conditions  noted  in  fibroid  phthisis,  no  night  sweats,  no  hoemoptysis,  and 
uo  temperature  distinguishing  it  from  tubercular  phthisis  has,  however,  been  frequently 
observed  by  the  medical  practitioners  in  the  district.  This  was  the  case  in  the  miner 
fram  whose  lung  the  microscopical  preparations  of  Dr.  Andre wes  (Figs.  1-8)  were  made. 

The  incidence  of-  phthisis  has  been  especially  heavy  upon  the  miners  and  surface 
workers  at  one  ganister  mine  in  the  Stocksbridge  district.  The  firm  has  furnished 
the  following  particulars  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  these  works  : — 


Ganister  miners  

Ganister  grinders  and  breakers 

Brickmakers     

General  labourers        

Mechanics  &c 

Total 


Men. 


Boys. 


177 
23 
72 
18 
35 


31 


325 


39 
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In  other  words,  177  men  work  underground  and  148  on  the  surface.  Of  the  surfeoe 
workers  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  many  may  have  worked  for  a  time  in  the 
mine  itself. 

The  following  table  gives  the  deaths,  so  &r  as  is  known,  among  the  workers  in  this 
mine.  The  list  is  given  at  length,  as  the  age  at  death,  the  occupation,  and  certified  cause 
of  death  are  of  peculiar  interest : — 


Deaths  largely  due  to  QaniBter  Miner's  Disease  firom  1891  to  November,  1900. 


Date. 

Name. 

Age. 

Oauae  of  Death. 

Data 

Nama. 

Age. 

Ooenpatton. 

OauseofDeafli. 

M9&. 

KW. 

88 

Miner      ..       .. 

FhtiiislB. 

-cant. 

W.G. 

88 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

J.W. 

88 

Laboam..       .. 

Heart  Oieeaae. 

W.B. 

41 

Miner      ..       .. 

Fibroid  phthisis. 

B.H. 

89 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

A.H. 

27 

Miner      .. 

Pneumonokoniosis. 

J.W. 

80 

Labourer.. 

Pneumonia. 

W.B. 

68 

Labourer.. 

Phthisis. 

B.B. 

86 

Miner      ..       .. 

PhthiBi& 

F.B. 

41 

J.L.H. 

80 

Miner      ..       .. 

PhthiBi& 

O.A. 

88 

Miner      ..       .. 

PneumonokonioBla 

O.P. 

88 

Labourer.. 

Bnterio  fever. 

B.H. 

40 



Aooidentally  killed. 

W.D.A. 

85 

— - 

J.B. 

46 

Bronchitis. 

T.W. 

89 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis: 

W.H. 

80 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

xe92. 

.J.B. 
W.W, 
B.W. 

41 
86 

«7 

Miner      ..       .. 
Miner      ..       .. 
Ganister  grinder 

Phthisis. 
Disease  of  brain. 
Phthisis. 

&••«. 

O.B. 
B.B. 

29 

28 

Miner      ..       .. 
Miner 

Phthisis. 

Ohronio     bronoh- 
pneumonia. 

O.IL 

J.  a 
o.w. 

P.B. 

40 

88 
86 
85 

Miner      ..       .. 

Miner      ..       .. 
Miner      ..       .. 
Miner      ..       .. 

Inquest,     **  Natural 
causes." 

Phthisi& 

Phthisis. 

Disease  of  lungs. 

A.H. 

aa 
J.  a 
w.a 

82 

86 
40 
40 

Miner      ..       .. 
Briok-maker    .. 
Qanister  grinder 
Miner 

Pneumonokoniosis. 
Phthisis. 
Phtiiisia 
Pneumonokonioais. 

A.T.O. 

81 

Miner      •• 

Phthisis. 

« 

A.O. 

85 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

&S97. 

D.B. 

86 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

J.B. 

47 

Miner      ..       •• 

Phthisis. 

O.  E. 

44 

Miner      .. 

Phthisis. 

0.& 

88 

Mason     ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

J.W. 

82 

IClner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

T.H. 

48 

Miner      ..       .. 

Bronchitis. 

J.L 

88 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

XBBt. 

B.D. 
B.P.a 

62 
86 

Miner 

Phthisis. 

H.a 
aM. 

B.J. 

86 

60 
46 

Miner      ..       .. 
Miner      ..       .. 
Miner      ..       .. 

Pneumonokoniosis. 

<mmn 
Pneumonokonioais. 

J.B.W.(?) 

86 

Miner      ..       .. 

Pneumonia. 

T.W.B. 

86 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

8.T. 

42 

Miner      ..       •• 

Phthisis. 

V.W. 

89 

lOner      ..       .. 

Phthisia 

D.H. 

27 

B.W. 

81 

Miner      ..      .. 

Phthisis. 

&•••. 

J.D. 

84 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisia 

Xe9ft. 

C.W. 
T.H. 
A.P, 
A.  J. 

J.W. 

86 

44 
29 

88 

84 

Miner      ..       .. 
Briok-maker    .. 
Miner      ..       .. 
Miner      ..       .. 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

Pneumonia. 

Fibroid  phthisis. 

Bronchitis  r     bron- 
ohieotasls. 

Phthisis. 

L.P. 
W.W. 

M.a 

J.B. 
T.B. 

88 

89 
40 
48 
48 

Miner      ..       .. 
Miner      ..       .. 
Miner 

Deputy  in  mine 
Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisia 
Miner's  phthisis. 
Phthisia 
Phthisis. 
Phthisis. 

J.D. 
ttW. 
W.R 
V.D. 

86 
88 
28 

80 

Miner      ..       .. 
Miner      ..       .. 
Labourer.. 
Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 
Ohronio  phtliisis. 
Phthisisi 
Phthisia 

1B99. 

J.M. 
J.B. 
D.M. 

44 

48 
48 

Miner      ..       .. 
Miner      ..       .. 
Miner      ..       .. 

Pneumonokonioeia 
Phthisis. 
Ganister    miner's 

O.O. 

40 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

1900. 

J.O. 

64 

Miner  '  .. 

Ganister   miner's 

Ganister    miner's 
disease. 

A.a 

89 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

J.D. 

84 

Miner      .. 

xe98. 

W.W, 

88 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisis. 

Q.a 

48 

BOner      .. 

Phthisia 

A.H. 

42 

Miner      ..       .. 

PhtUsia 

J.O. 

88 

Qanister  breaker 

Fibroid  phthisia 

0.K 

28 

Miner      •«       .. 

Fibroid  phthisis. 

A.F. 

48 

Miner      ..       .. 

Phthisia 

J.J. 

88 

J.J 

86 

Ganister  breaker 

Pneumonokonioeia 

8608 
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Summarising  the  deaths  from  phthisis  and  respiratory  diseases  for  the  several  years^ 
and  estimating  them  as  a  percentage  on  the  numbers  already  given  for  surface  and  under- 
ground workers,  the  following  comparison  as  to  the  relative  danger  in  the  two  classes  of 
workers  is  brought  out : — 


Tew. 

Bnifitee 
Workers, 

Percent. 

Hinen. 

• 

Percent. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1 
2 

2 

0-67 
1-35 

1-35 

5 
9 
4 
9 

2-8 
50 
2-2 
5-0 

Average  death  rate  at  the  age 
period    35-45    of    males   in 
England    and    Wales    from 
phthisis      and      respiratory 
diseases     in      qoinqnenmal 
period     1891-95— per     cent. 
Q-52* 

1895 

2 

1-35 

8 

4-5 

1896 

2 

1-35 

4 

2-2 

1897 

— 

— 

9 

5-0 

1898 

— 

— 

6 

3-5 

1899 

— 

— 

3 

r-7 

1900 

2 

1 

1-3.') 

4 

2-2 

Total     ... 

!    'ii- 

i 



61 
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rintendent  of  S 

I. 

tatistioB.    Minotes  of  evidoioe  taken  before  the  Royl 

Among  the  sur&ce  workers,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  excessive 
mortality  from  phthisis,  and  that  among  the  miners  the  incidence  in  1892,  1894,  and 
1897  was  ten  times-  as  great  as  in  the  general  male  population  at  corresponding  ages. 
A  glance  at  the  age- at  death  shows  how  short-lived  these  workers  are,  yet  the  majority 
of  them  had  probably  been  employed  for  at  least  10-15  j'ears. 

The  same  surname  occurs  in  one  instance  four  times,  in  two  three  times,  and  in 
twelve  twice,  thus  showing  infection  of  several  members  of  the  same  family,  a  point 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  grafted  on 
to  the  lung  damaged  by  the  ganister  dust,  thereby  accelerating  a  fetal  issue.  Indeed,  in 
the  small  cottages  of  the  workers  of  the  village  situated  in  the  dip  of  a  deep  valley,  the 
conditions  for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  are  most  fevourable,  and  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  work  must  be  supplemented  by  improved  sanitary  conditions  of  living. 

As  means  towards  this  the  notification  of  phthsis,  distribution  of  information  as  to 
the  infectivity  of  phthisical  sputum,  and  disinfection  by  the  sanitary  authority  of  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  aflfected  person  after  death,  suggest  themselves. 

It  seemed  to  me  useless  to  pursue  inquiry  in  connection  with  this  particular  work 
further  unless  accurate  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  relative  eflFect  in  producing 
the  disease  of  the  lungs  of  the  ganister  dust  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
on  the  other.  Much  of  the  pathological  work  on  which  current  views  on  dust  inhalation 
are  based  was  done  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Dr.  Greenhow's* 
classical  descriptions  with  illustrated  plates  of  the  lung  lesions  in  colliers,  potters,  flax 
dressers,  and  grinders  date  back  more  than  30  years,  and  in  some  of  the  specimens 
prepared  by  him  tubercular  cavities  are  obvious.  . 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Robertshaw,  Medical  OflScer  of  Health  of  the  Stocks- 
bridge  Union,  whose  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  ganister  industry, 
and  of  Dr.  J.  Maclaren,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  of  the  Oughtibridge  district,  material 
was  obtained  from  two  ganister  miners,  and  minutely  examined  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Andrewes, 
Pathologist  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  which  proved  beyond-  doubt  the  correctness  of 

•  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society,  Vol.  XVI.,  pp.  59-60;  Vol.  XVII.,  pp   34-38,  and. 
Vol.  XX.,  pp.  41-59. 
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Dr.  Greenhow's  conclusions  that  the  inhalation  of  heavy  angular  particles  of  grit  produce 
in  the  lungs  (1)  iron  grey  nodules  scattered  through  consolidated  portions  of  lung  ;  (2) 
deposition  of  black  mineral  matter  around  the  bronchial  tubes,  arteries,  and  veins  ;  and 
that  (3)  the  develqpment  of  tubercular  phthisis  is  intimately  associated  with,  although 
independent  of,  the  lesions  produced  by  the  dust  The  point  which  remains  for  inquiry 
is  how  for  is  a  fetal  issue  ever  brought  about  directly  from  the  lesions  due  to  dust  apart 
from  the  added  tubercular  infection. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Andrewes'  reports  on  the  samples  of  lung  submitted  to  him  : — 

Report  on  Portions  of  Lung  firom  a  Oanister  Miner. 

The  lung  has  been  preserved  for  a  considerable  time  in  spirit.  The  larger  and  more 
characteristic  portion  is  a  section  of  an  entire  lung,  from  base  to  apex.  The  upper  lobe  is 
densely  indurated  black  and  fibrotic.  The  pleura  is  thickened,  especially  at  the  apex.  The 
lower  lobe  shows  less  advanced  changes :  numerous  blackish  nodules,  about  the  size  of  a  hemp- 
seedy  are  scattered  throughout  its  substance  with  tolerable  uniformity.  Under  a  lens  many  of 
these  indurated  patches  are  seen  to  contain  a  minute  cavity,  as  if  they  had  been  formed  around 
minute  bronchi  or  blood  vessels.  The  intervening  lung  tissue  is  greyish,  scarcely  at  all 
pigmented,  and  not  indurated  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  slight,  uniform  emphysema.  The  large 
and  medium-sized  bronchi  stand  out  prominently,  but  are  scarcely  thickened  or  dilated.  To  the 
naked  eye  the  lung  nowhere  shows  any  evidence  of  tubercle ;  there  is  no  puckering  or  scarring, 
and  no  caseous  or  calcified  area  to  be  seen  at  the  apex. 

Microscopic  Examination, — Seven  different  blocks  of  lung  tissue  were  selected  illustrating 
as  far  as  possible  the  different  degrees  of  fibrotic  change  present  from  an  area  almost  normal 
up  to  the  densest  induration.  These  were  imbedded  in  paraffin  and  cut  with  a  rocking 
microtome.  The  method  of  staining  found  most  suitable  for  the  investi^tion  was  that  known 
as  Van  Oiesson^s  method — viz.,  staining  in  haem-alum,  followed  by  a  counterstain  of  acid 
fuchsin  with  picric  acid.  In  this  way  the  distribution  of  the  fibrous  tissue  was  demonstrated 
with  great  minuteness.  Nuclear  staining  was  not  very  well  marked  because  the  tissue  had  been 
lying  so  long  in  spirit. 

All  sections  show  an  abundance  of  foreign  mineral  particles  of  a  black  or  brownish  colour. 
The  majority  of  these  are  minute,  irregular,  sometimes  angular  in  form.  Seen  singly  they  are 
semi-transparent  and  brownish,  but  they  are  commonly  collected  into  blackish  heaps,  included 
in  cells,  and  then  appear  opaque.  Careful  focussing,  however,  reveals  the  presence  of  the  angular 
semi-transparent  particles  in  these  accumulations.  The  pigment  masses  have  not  the  soft 
and  rounded  outline  of  the  carbon  masses  seen  in  the  lungs  of  town  dwellers  ;  nevertheless 
very  finely  divided  jet  black  particles  are  present,  which  are  probably  carbon,  but  they  are 
less  abundant  than  the  brownish  semi-transp'arent  masses.  The  pigment  masses  occur  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  fibrotic  areas. 

A  few  simple  chemical  tests  were  applied  to  microscopic  sections,  and  their  effect  watched 
under  the  microscope.  Caustic  potash  (10  per  cent.)  produced  no  change  whatever  in  the 
pigment.  Glacial  acetic  acid  likewise  caused  no  change.  Fuming  nitric  acid  caused  liberation 
of  gas  bubbles  under  the  coverglass,  but  the  colour  and  amount  of  the  pigment  were  in  no  way 
altered.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  colour  does  not  depend  upon  altered  blood 
or  any  organic  product,  but  that  the  pigment  is  purely  mineral  in  character — carbonaceous  or 
siliceous.    The  liberation  of  gas  by  nitric  acid  indicates  the  presence  of  traces  of  carbonates. 

The  characters  of  the  fibrotic  change  and  its  localization  and  development  could  be  traced 
from  its  earliest  commencement.  S^tions  of  the  least  affected  portions  of  the  lung  present, 
the  following  appearances  : — The  pleura  is  scarcely  thickened  over  much  of  the  lower  lobe. 
There  is  a  slight  degree  of  diffuse  emphysema ;  apart  from  the  indurated  patches  there  is  a 
very  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  present  in  the  alveolar  walls  generally,  but 
in  some  places  this  is  barely  perceptible.  Careful  search  in  the  alveolar  walls  reveals  the 
presence  of  scanty  mineral  particles  scattered  in  the  tissue.  In  places  these  form  larger  clumps. 
Some  few  detached  epithelial  cells  laden  with  pigment  are  seen  here  and  there  in  the  alveoli, 
but  on  the  whole,  except  around  the  fibroid  nodules,  the  pulmonary  epithelium  shows  no  sign 
of  proliferation  or  catarrh.  There  is  no  evidence  of  general  bronchopneumonia  and  none  of 
vascular  congestion. 

The  development  of  the  fibroid  nodules  appears  to  take  place  in  the  first  instance  around  the 
small  arteries,  veins,  and  bronchi.  The  normal  scanty  fibrous  investment  of  these  shows 
irregular  thickening  with  an  accumulation  of  blackish  pigmentmostly  enclosed  in  large  cells  lying 
amongst  the  newly  formed  fibrous  tissue.  Where  a  vessel  chances  to  be  cut  longitudinally,  the 
perivascular  thickening  is  seen  to  be  irregular  and  patchy,  whence  arises  the  appearance  of 
discrete  fibroid  nodules.  When  cut  transversely  nearly  sdl  the  blood  vessels  display  some 
degree  of  perivascular  fibrosis,  but  it  is  probably  slight  or  marked  according  as  the  section 
happens  to  fall  across  a  lesser  or  a  greater  degree  of  the  irregular  thickening.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  bronchi,  but  these  have  undergone  so  much  loss  of  mucous  membrane  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  say  which  are  bronchi  and  which  blood  vessels.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  sure 
that  all  the  young  fibroid  nodules  have  this  perivascular  or  peribronchial  origin.  Some  appear 
to  be  independent  of  vessels  or  bronchi,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  are  tangential  sections  of 
such  thickenings.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  most  own  such  an  origin.  In  any  case  the 
relation  between  the  accumulation  of  mineral  particles  and  the  production  of  new  fibrous 
tissue  is  obvious  and  beyond  dispute. 
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PLATE     I. 

FlQURB    1. 

Vertical  section  through  the  left  lung  of  Case  II.  It  shows  the  dense  fibrosis  abont  the  root  of 
the  organ  and  in  the  upper  lobe,  also  the  grey  fibroos  nodules  disseminated  throughout  the  lung. 
There  are  numerous  small  cavities  at  the  apex  and  one  large  tubercular  cavity  towards  the  base  of  the 
upper  lobe.  A  small  cavity  is  also  seen  lying  in  a  dense  grey  fibrous  mass  at  the  base  of  the  lower 
lobe.    The  thickening  of  the  pleura  is  also  well  seen. 

[f  natural  size.] 


FlOURB    2. 

(This  and  the  following  figures  represent  microscopic  sections  of  the  lung  of  Case  I.,  except 
No.  9,  which  is  a  section  of  a  bronchus  from  Case  II.  All  are  stained  by  Van  Oiesson^s  method, 
which  stains  the  fully-formed  fibrous  tissue  bright  crimson  and  the  red-blood  corpuscles  yellow.  The 
rest  of  the  tissue  has  a  brownish  tint :  the  pigment  is  unaltered  by  the  stain.  No.  8  alone  is  stained 
with  hcematoxylin  and  rosin.) 

No.  2  is  a  section  of  the  less  affected  part  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung,  shewing  the  scattered 
distribution  of  the  young  fibrous  nodules  and  the  emphysematous  condition  of  the  intervening  lung 
tissue.    The  deposit  of  pigment  is  limited  to  the  nodules. 

[  X  8  diameters.] 
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Fig.  1. 
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PLATE     II. 


Figure  3. 


Section  of  a  slightly  affected  portion  of  the  lung,  shewing  the  distribution  of  the  newly-formed 
fibroaa  tissue  around  the  blood-vessels  and  small  bronchi.  The  pigment  is  in  large  clumps  which 
correspond  to  cells. 

[  X   90  diameters.] 


Figure  4. 

Section  through  two  more  fully-formed  nodules.  The  cavity  of  a  blood-vessel  is  seen  in  the 
smaller  of  the  two.  The  distribution  of  the  pigment  is  well  seen,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  nodules,  but 
some  is  contained  in  thickenings  of  the  alveolar  walls. 

[x   90  diameters.! 


Figure   5. 

Section  through  a  large  and  fully-formed,  but  still  discrete,  nodule.  Its  central  part  is  dense 
fibrous  tissue  with  a  roughly  concentric  arrangement.  The  pigment  here  is  scattered  in  fine  particles. 
The  edge  of  the  nodule  is  of  younger  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  pigment  is  included  in  sells.  The 
mode  of  the  increase  of  the  nodule  is  shewn  in  the  thickening  of  the  adjacent  alveolar  walls. 

[x   50  diameters-X 
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PLATE     III. 

FlOURB    6. 

Section  through  a  similar  nodule,  more  highly  magnified.  At  the  periphery  the  fibrous  tissue  is 
young  and  not  fully  formed  ;  the  pigment  here  is  intracellular.  In  the  central  part  there  are  bands 
of  dense  fibrous  tissue  cut  across  in  various  directions,  and  shewing  finely  granular  pigment  in  their 
interstices. 

[x  200  diameters.] 


FiGURK    7. 

Section  through  the  completely  fibrous  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  shewing  confluent  nodules  of 
.similar  structure  to  the  central  parts  of  the  preceding. 

[x  50  diameters.] 


FlGURB  8. 

Section  through  a  young  tubercle  from  the  upper  lobe.    There  is  a  reticulum  of  endothelial 
cells  with  a  few  leucocytes  and  two  large  multi-nucleate  giant-cells. 

[x  300  diameters.] 


FlOURB    9. 

Section  through  the  wall  of  a  large  bronchus  from  Case  II.  to  shew  the  changes  in  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  epithelium  has  practically  disappeared,  though  some  still  remains  lining  a  small 
crypt.  A  little  pus  lies  on  the  free  surface.  The  blood-vessels  are  much  dilated,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  is  in  a  condition  of  chronic  inflammation. 
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Older  and  denser  uodales,  sachas  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  the.  hemp-seed  stractores 
above  described,  illustrate  the  farther  development  of  the  process.  In  these  the  vessel  or 
bronohns  around  which  they  have  presumably  arisen  has  usually  disappeared,  and  they 
present  ooncentric  zones  which  represent  different  stages  in  their  formation,  and  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  they  increase  in  size.  The  outermost  zone  shews  the  earliest  stage  ;  large 
black  pigment-laden  cells  accumulate ;  they  may  be  in  part  leucocytes,  in  part  pulmonary 
epithelial  cells  or  fixed  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  The  pulmonary  epithelium  is  here  often 
in  a  condition  of  catarrhal  proliferation — a  localised  broncho-pneumonia— each  cell  full  of 
mineral  particles.  The  next  zone  consists  of  a  loose  connective  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which 
contain  the  large  pigment-laden  cells  previously  mentioned.  The  mineral  matter  is  almost 
entirely  intracellular.  The  central  mass  is  composed  of  a  dense  fibrous  tissue  in  which  the 
cells  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  the  mineral  particles  now  becoming  free  and  less  con- 
spicuous because  no  longer  aggregated  into  dense  black  clumps.  It  is  easy  to  realise,  from  the 
structure  of  such  nodules,  how  they  increase  in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  lung  tissue. 
Beneath  the  pleura  a  similar  development  of  new  pigmented  fibrous  tissue  similarly  occurs. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  this  fibrotic  change  corresponds  in  its  localisation  with  the 
distribution  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  lungs.  The  lymphatics,  originating  by  stomata 
between  the  pulmonary  .epithelium,  fall  i2ito  two  sets  :  (1)  the  sub-pleural  network,  and  (2) 
those  which  closely  accompany  the  blood-vessels  and  bronchi,  forming  a  perivascular  and*  peri- 
bronchial network. 

The  final  stages  in  the  process  are  shown  by  sections  taken  from  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,^ 
in  which  the  fibrosis  is  much  more  dense  and  complete.  Here  the  individual  nodules  have  so 
encroached  upon  the  lung  tissue  that  they  have  more  or  less  completely  coalesced.  In  the 
most  advanced  portions  little  or  no  normal  lung  tissue  can  be  seen,  although  the  focal  chacacter 
of  the  fibrosis  is  still  perceptible,  since  islands  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  are  connected  by  areas 
in  which  the  pigmen^l  cells  are  enclosed  in  a  loose  connective  tissue.  The  mineral  particles- 
are  here  even  more  abundant  and  conspicuous  than  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung-*free  in  the 
denser  fibrotic  areas,  still  intracellular  in  the  less  advanced  portions.  In  one  single  nodule  (in 
the  lower  lobe)  calcification  was  seen,  but  this  stage  is  absent  elsewhere. 

Although  to  the  naked  eye  there  is  no  evidence  of  tubercle  in  the  lung,  yet  microscopically 
such  evidence  exists  in  at  least  one  of  the  seven  blocks.  The  process  of  fibrosis  has  been 
traced  from  its  earliest  stages,  and  is  most  positively  non-tubercular  in  its  origin.  The  evidence 
of  tuberculosis  is  present,  as  a  recent  and  accessory  phenomenon,  only  in  the  most  advanced 
stages  of  the  fibrotic  change.  It  consists  in  the  presence  of  small  miliary  tubercles  embedded 
in  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  shewing  the  characteristic  structure  of  tubercles,  with  typical  giant 
cells.    Even  in  these  no  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  observations  are  as  follows  : — 

The  inhaled  mineral  particles  are  in  the  first  place  deposited  uniformly  in  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma.  They  are  at  once  taken  up  hence  by  the  lymphatics  and  carried  along  by  the  lymph 
stream.  The  lymphatics  have  a  perivascular,  peribronchial,  and  subpleural  distribution,  and  in 
these  situations  the  mineral  matter  specially  accumulates  because  the  amount  is  greater  than 
can  be  got  rid  of  by  the  lymphatics.  It  is  here  chiefly  found  enclosed  in  cells  (phagocytes) 
and  exercises  an  irritant  action  leading  to  the  production  of  new  fibrous  tissue  in  these 
situations.  The  fibroid  areas  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  adjacent  lung,  in  part  at  least  by 
the  development  of  a  localised  broncho-pneumonia,  and  in  part  by  thickening  and  induration 
of  the  alveolar  walls.  When  the  fibrous  tissue  is  fully  formed,  the  cells  containing  the  minere.\ 
particles  break  up  and  degenerate,  and  the  particles  again  lie  ^ee  amongst  the  fibrous  tissue. 
By  the  spread  and  coalescence  of  the  fibroid  areas  the  lung  tissue,  in  the  most  advanced  areas^, 
completely  disappears.  A  secondary  tubercular  infection  has  now  taken  place,  and  miliary 
tubercles  appear  in  scanty  numbers  in  the  fibroid  areas. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Portions  of  the  lung  were  handed  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Scholberg,  M.B.,  who 
furnishes  the  following  analyses. 

The  material  supplied  was  dried  at  100°  C,  on  a  water  bath  for  three  hours.  The  dry  lung 
tissue  thus  obtained  was  used  for  analysis  : — 

(1.)  Orammes  of  dry  lung  taken ...  2*2675 

Loss  of  weight  on  combustion  in  muffle  furnace  ...  1*1900 

Residue  of  ash ••  1.0775 

Percentage  of  ash  in  dried  lung as    47*519 

(2.)  Estimation  of  silica  : — 

Orammes  of  dried  lung  taken '1505 

Silica  in  the  same *0100gm& 

Percentage  of  silica  in  dried  luag        «  tm    fr644 

(Signed)        F.  W.  Anpbbwbs,  MJ),  F.BUD.P.,  D.P.H. 
Plathologioal  Laboratory, 

St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C., 

13th  Februaiy,  1901.  ' 
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Report  on  the  Thoracic  Viscera  of  a  Qanister  Miner.— Case  II. 

This  report  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  my  preceding  report  on  a  lung  from  a  similar 
case  of  ganister  disease,  which  will  be  referred  to  as  case  1.  In  this  instance,  however,  I  was 
famished  with  the  entire  thoracic  viscera  from  a  recent  postmortem  examination. 

Death  appeared  to  have  occurred  from  acute  pleurisy  and  pericarditis.  The  pleurisy  was 
most  marked  at  the  base  of  the  left  lung,  where  the  pleura  was  thickly  covered  with  flaky 
yellow  lymph.  Both  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  the  pericardium  were  coated  with  a 
thick  layer  of  recent  shaggy  lymph.  Some  of  this  lymph  stained  with  methylene  blue,  showed 
large  numbers  of  diplococci  resembling  the  diplococcus  pueumonise.  I  consider  it  probable 
that  death  resulted  from  an  acute  intercurrent  infection  with  this  organism. 

The  heart  showed  some  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  the  valves  were  normal. 

The  lungs  as  a  whole  were  voluminous  and  not  shrunken  or  puckered.  There  was  no  visible 
ulceration  of  the  trachea  or  large  bronchi.  The  bronchial  glands  were  not  much  enlarged,  but 
some  were  caseating  as  if  from  the  presence  of  chronic  tubercular  infiltration. 

In  addition  to  the  recent  pleurisy  the  pleui*®  showed  evidence  of  chronic  thickening,  which 
was  specially  marked  over  the  left  upper  lobe.  There  had  been  numerous  pleural  adhesions. 
On  the  right  side  there  was  little  general  thickening,  except  over  the  lower  p'art  of  the  upper 
lobe.  Both  pleurae  showed  numerous  discrete  whitish  nodules,  about  as  large  as  hemp  seeds, 
scattered  all  over  them,  but  much  masked  on  the  left  side  by  the  general  pleural  thickening. 
These  nodules  were  slightly  raised  above  the  surface  and  could  be  plainly  felt  on  passing 
the  hand  over  the  pleura.  They  appeared  to  be  small  fibroid  masses  deposited  in  the  pleura 
itself. 

The  pathological  changes  in  the  left  lung  were  much  more  advanced'than  in  the  right.  The 
whole  of  the  left  lung,  except  the  extreme  baee,  was  dotted  with  very  hard  nodules  of  fibrous 
tissue,  grey  in  colour,  mottled  with  black,  and  averaging  J  inch  in  diameter.  These  were 
sharply  defined  ;  in  some  parts  closely  set,  in  others  scattered.  Here  and  there  were  hard 
confluent  masses  of  fibrous  tissue  of  a  blackish  srey  tint.  The  intervening  lung  tissue  was 
evidently  emphysematous,  especially  at  the  base.  The  lower  part  of  the  left  lower  lobe, 
particularly  the  part  adjoining  the  pericardium,  was  in  a  state  of  pneumonic  consolidation — in 
the  stage  of  grey  hepatization.  The  left  upper  lobe  was  more  densely  fibroid  than  the  lower 
4obe  and  more  uniformly  so,  though  the  discrete  grey  nodules,  mentioned  above,  could  be 
plainly  distinguished.  The  apex  was  riddled  with  numerous  small  smooth  walled  cavities 
almost  in  contact  with  each  other.  Amongst  these  were  some  small  caseous  areas  of  tubercle. 
The  precise  nature  of  these  cavities  could  not  be  determined  ;  they  suggested  a  bronchiectatic 
origin — ^it  is  probable  that  some  were  tubercular  and  some  bronchiectases.  Near  the  base  of 
the  left  upper  lobe  was  a  single  very  large  cavity,  measuring  1 J  inch  by  1  inch  ;  this  precisely 
resembled  a  chronic  tubercular  cavity ;  it  had  moderately  smooth  irregular  walls,  and  was 
crossed  by  blood-vessels.  Another  cavity,  smaller  than  this,  was  present  near  the  base  of  the 
left  lower  lobe  in  the  middle  of  a  dense  fibrous  area. 

The  right  lung  was  much  less  affected.  The  lower  and  middle  lobes  were  somewhat 
emphysematous  and  showed  numerous  scattered  black  nodules  like  hemp  seeds.  The 
condition  precisely  resembled  that  described  as  seen  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  of  case  1  in 
my  previous  report.  Here  and  there  larger  grey  nodules  were  present  as  in  the  left  lunir. 
The  right  upper  lobe  showed  these  larger  grey  nodules  more  numerously,  particularly  at  its 
■  extreme  base  in  front,  where  they  had  partially  coalesced  to  form  a  dense,  hard  wedge-shaped 
mass.  No  cavities  could  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  right  lung,  and  there  was  only  scanty 
evidence  of  tubercle  to  the  naked  eye  ;  there  were,  however,  one  or  two  early  caseous  tubercles, 
quite  small,  close  to  the  apex. 

In  both  lungs  there  was  dense  fibrous  change  at  the  roots,  around  the  main  bronchi  and 
blood-vessels,  with  deep  black  pigmentation.    No  vascular  thrombosis  was  anywhere  apparent. 

Microscopic  examination. — Seven  different  portions  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi  were  embedded 
in  paraffin,  cut,  and  stained  by  Van  Oiesson's  method  (which  had  been  found  to  give  the  best 
results  in  case  1). 

The  essential  nature  of  the  pathological  process  was  found  to  be  identical  with  that  already 
fully  described  in  my  report  on  case  1.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary-  to  repeat  all  the  details  ; 
it  will  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  principal  changes,  and  to  state  any  differences  which  have 
been  found  between  the  two  cases,  with  such  amplifications  as  further  study  has  revealed. 

The  great  bronchi  in  this  case  could  be  examined.  Their  mucous  membrane  showed 
striking  changes ;  it  was  somewhat  thickened  and  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation.  The 
blood-vessels  were  considerably  dilated  and  engorged  ;  the  epithelium  had  disappeared  except 
in  the  crypts  and  recesses,  and  here  and  there  on  the  surface.  No  ulceration  was  found 
beyond  this  denudation  of  surface  epithelium. 

In  the  less  affected  portions  of  the  lungs  a  moderate  d^^ee  of  emphysema  was  present 
with  a  diffuse  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  alveolar  walls.  This  pigment  was  quite  sin^Uar  in 
microscopical  character  to  that  found  in  case  1,  but  was  more  abundantly  diffused  in  the  lung 
generally,  and,  as  a  rule,  less  copiously  concentrated  in  the  fibrous  areas.  There  was  consider- 
able proliferation  of  the  pulmonary  epithelium,  amounting  in  places  to  a  broncho-pneumonia, 
and  the  desquamated  epithelial  cells  contained  an  abundance  of  pigment.  As  ih  case  1,  the  initial 
fibrosis  occurred  chiefiy  around  the  blood-vessels  and  small  bronchi,  and  the  same  aggregation 
of  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the  young  fibrous  tissue  was  present  The  smaller  bronchi  ^ewed 
evidence  of  bronchitis,  being  sometimes  almost  plugged  with  desquamatleKi  epithelium.      A 
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flection  taken  throagh  the  base  of  the  lung,  where  the  pleural  changes  were  conspicuons, 
shewed,  in  addition  to  the  recent  pleural  lymph,  a  chronic  fibrous  thickening  of  the  pleura, 
with  nodules  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  evidently  corresponding  to  the  whitish  nodules  seen  by 
the  naked  eye. 

The  fully-formed  fibrous  nodules  presented  the  same  structure  as  in  case  1,  but  they  shewed 
a  less  conspicuous  amount  of  black  pigment,  especially  the  larger  grey  nodules  above-mentioned. 
In  most  sections  a  few  young  tubercles  were  found  around  the  fibrous  nodules,  but  the  latter 
shewed  no  sign  whatever  of  bding  tubercular  in  origin.  Oedema  of  the  lung  was  often  obvioofl 
around  the  nodules. 

The  pneumonic  part  of  the  left  lower  lobe  shewed  the  ordinary  changes  seen  in  grey 
hepatization.  The  alveoli  were  full  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  and  the  fibrin-network  was 
inconspicuous  and  breaking  down.  No  tubercle  bacilli  could  be  found  here,  nor,  indeed,  in 
other  sections  specially  stained  for  the  purpose.  But  the  difficulty  of  demonstrating  tubercle 
bacilli  in  young  tubercles  is  so  great  that  no  surprise  need  be  felt  at  the  fact.  Little  pigmenta- 
tion or  fibrosis  was  found  in  this  pneumonic  portion  of  the  left  lung. 

The  apex  of  the  left  lung  shewed  dense  fibrosis  and  many  scattered  young  tubercles.  The 
cavities  had  no  definite  lining  membrane,  but  appeared  as  mere  excavations  in  the  fibrous 
tissue ;  their  actual  origin  could  not  be  determined.  The  smaller  blood  vessels  were  often 
dilated.     In  this  part  of  the  lung  there  was  little  pigmentation. 

I  conclude,  from  the  examination  of  these  lungs,  that  the  primary  changes  are  dependent  upon 
the  chronic  irritation  of  an  inhaled  mineral  dust,  which,  being  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics, 
gave  rise  to  a  fibrosis  which  is  lymphatic  in  its  distribution  in  its  learlier  stages,  though  it 
subsequently  extends  ;to  large  areas  of  lung  tissue.  Upon  this  fibrosis,  a  secondary  tuberculosis 
has  later  been  grafted ;  the  tubercular  changes  are  more  widespread  and  obvious  in  this  case  than 
in  case  1,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  tubercular  disease  is  primary.  The  patient  appears 
to  have  ultimately  succumbed  to  an  intercurrent  pleurisy  and  pericarditis  due  to  infection  by 
the  Diplococcus  pneumonisB. 

I  subjoin  a  chemical  analysis  of  two  different  portions  of  the  lung  which  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Scholberg,  M.B. 


Pathological  Laboratory, 

St.  !^rtholomew*s  Hospital,  E.G., 
March  25th,  1901. 


F.  W.  Andrbwbs,  M.D.,  F.R.O.P. 


Report  on  the  mineral  salts  found  in  the  lung  substance. 

Two  separate  samples  of  lung  tissue  were  taken— 

A.  A  portion  shewing  the  greatest  amount  of  change  to  the  naked  eye. 

B.  A  less  affected  portion  of  the  lung. 

Analysis  of  Sample  A.  s — 

Lung  dried  at  KKf  C  to  constant  weight 4*0660  grammes. 

Total  ash  after  incineration  0-l!t03        „ 

Percentage  of  inorganic  ash  3*2045  per  cent. 


Minenl  Oonstitaeiitfl  of  Ash  in  '1303  grammes. 

Peroentem 
inAdt. 

Silica  present  as  SiOs 

,.,        ..•         •••        ••• 

OrammeB. 
•0313 

U-021 

Aluminium  present  as  Al^O,  ... 

•••        •••        •••        ••• 

•0506 

39-678 

Iron  present  as  Fefi^ 

•••        •••        •••        ••• 

•00633 

4-831 

Galcium  present  as  CaO 

•••        •••        ..•        ••• 

•0180 

14-581 

Magnesium  present  as  Mg^Ffij 

•••        •••        •••         ••• 

•0152 

11-66S 

Potassium   ] 

as  chlorides 
Sodium 

...         ..•        •••        ••• 

•0075 

3-249 

98-028 

Brror          ••• 

...         »••        •*•         ••• 

•••                    ••• 

1-972 

lOOOOO^ 

(Error  probably  due  to  difficulties  in  ertimating  potassium  and  sodium  salts). 
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Analysis  of  Sample  B, : — 

Weight  of  dried  lung  taken 
Weight  of  ash  after  incineration 
Percentage  of  ash  to  dried  long 


...  4*1350  grammes. 

...  0-1245 

...  3-0108  per  cent. 


Th«  ash  contained  the  following  salts,  of  which  the  percentages  of  the  three  most  important 
are  as  follows  : — 


fiflica  present  as  SiQs  ... 


Iron  and  Alnmina  together  as  Al^,  and  FesOg 


•• •        ••• 


Calcinm  as  CaO .- 


•••        •••        •••        •••        ••• 


Grammes. 
•0449 


•0627 


•0098 


Percentage. 
36-064 


50-036 


7-871 


93-971 


(The  fact  that  the  silica  is  actually  more  abundant  in  the  part  of  the  lung  apparently  less 
affected  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  large  amount  of  diffuse  pigment  found 
microscopically  in  those  parts,  and  the  scantier  amounts  in  the  densely  fibrous 
areas.— F.W.A.) 

At  this  particular  works  it  is  believed  that  the  conditions  of  work  are  decidedly 
better  than  they  formerly  were  owing  to  (1)  improved  ventilation  of  the  mines 
(2)  the  introduction  of  a  steam  jet  at  the  crusher,  (3)  wet  grinding  instead  of  dry, 
and  (4)  substitution  of  sawdust  for  ganister  dust  in  the  finishing  process  of 
brickmaking. 

Improved  conditions  of  work  cannot  be  expected  to  aflfect  the  death  returns  materially 
for  some  years  to  come,  seeing  that  there  are  at  present  working  those  whose  lungs  are 
already  damaged. 

The  whole  change  brought  about  by  the  dust  in  the  lungs  is  an  effort  to  get  rid  of 
the  dust,  and  therefore  a  heahng  process.  In  the  same  way  as  in  tubercular  phthisis,  if 
the  process  be  not  too  far  advanced  the  eflfort  is  towards  repair.  The  fibrosis  of  the 
lung  tissue,  brought  about  by  ganister,  would  not  progress  if  cessation  from  the  particular 
vroTK  on  the  onset  of  early  symptoms  were  the  rule,  and  this  suggests  as  an  effective 
means  of  prolonging  the  lives  of  the  workers  the  institution,  say  once  every  six  months 
of  a  careful  examination  of  the  chests  of  all  ganister  workers  and  more  especially 
of  miners,  with  power  to  the  medical  man  appointed  to  make  the  examination  of 
suspending,  temporarily  or  permanently  from  work  those  who  he  finds  show  lesions  of 
the  lungs. 

Tetanus  and  Jute  Mills. — It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  Annual  Report 
the  richness  of  the  dust  of  jute  mills  in  Dundee  in  tetanus  spores  was  pointed  out,  and 
stress  laid  on  the  possibility  of  the  cases  of  tetanus  which  had  followed  on  laceration 
received  from  batching  machines  being  attributable  to  tetanus  spores  brought  over  fi^m 
India  in  the  mud  clinging  to  the  roots  of  the  fibre. 

Inquiry  was  kindly  made  in  India  by  Colonel  T.  H.  Hendley,  Inspector  General  of 
Civil  Hospitals  for  Bengal,  as  to  any  special  incidence  of  tetanus  on  jute  workers  therci 
but  the  replies  received  from  the  Civil  Surgeons  of  the  districts  in  which  jute  is  largely 
^own  did  not  lead  him  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  special  connection  between  jute  and 
tetanus,  such  as  exists  between  wool  sorting  and  anthrax.  Two  samples  of  the  soil  in 
which  jute  is  grown,  and  one  of  mud  firom  Calcutta  streets  were  forwarded  for 
bacteriological  examination  by  Dr.  Chatterjee.  Dr.  Andrewes,  who  examined  the  samples, 
reported  that  typical  tetanus  was  developed  by  the  samples  of  Calcutta  mud,  and 
that  while  one  sample  of  jute  soil  was  inert,  from  the  other  in  the  fluid  at  the  seat  ot 
indculation  a  few  bacilli  morphologically  identical  with  sporing  tetanus  bacilli  were 
found.  More  recently  the  subject  has  been  investigated  bacteriologically  by  Major 
Drury,  I.M.S.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Medical  College,  Calcutta,  in  conjunction  with 
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Assifltant  Surgeon  Chatterjee.  Positive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  tetanus  bacilli  was 
found  in  three  out  of  eleven  samples  of  earth  from  jute  fields,  and  in  five  out  of  thirteen 
samples  of  mud  firom  the  streets  of  Calcutta. 

Chemical  Analysis  of  Dust. — The  following  chemical  analyses  were  kindly 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Thorpe  for  me  in  the  Grovemment  laboratory  : — 

I. — Samples  of  (1)  China  red,  and  (2)  China  red  mixed  with  yellow  chrome  used  in 
boot  finishing. 

The  China  red  (marked  1)  consists  of  the  basic  chromate  of  lead  which  is  represented 
bv  the  formula  PbCr04,  PbO,  and  contains  81*6  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead ;  the  mixed 
Cmna  red  and  yellow  chrome  (marked  11)  consists  of  the  basic  chromate,  just  referred  to, 
mixed  with  the  yellow  chromate  of  lead,  PbCr04,  together  with  lead  sulphate,  PbS04,  and 
4*21  per  cent,  of  barium  sulphate.  Yellow  chromate  of  lead  contains  69  per  cent.  o£ 
x>xide  of  lead,  and  it  is  customary  to  lower  the  colour  to  the  tint  required  by  the  addition 
of  lead  sulphate,  though  sometimes  barium  sulphate  is  wholly  or  partly  substituted.  This, 
therefore,  accounts  for  the  sulphates  of  lead  and  barium  present,  i  ou  will  note  that 
with  the  exception  of  4*21  per  c^nt.  of  barium  sulphate  the  pigments  forwarded  are 
wholly  salts. 

II. — A  "  fur  "  separated  firom  the  rabbit  skin  brushed  with  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury. 

The  sample  consisting  of  fur  with  two  particles  of  skin  contains  1*39  per  cent,  of 
nitrate  of  mercury. 

HI. — (1)  Common  rouge  for  machine  polishing,  (2)  putty  powder,  (3)  handing 
rouge.  (These  were  sent  as  a  case  of  suspected  arsenical  poisoning,  was  attributed  to 
one  or  other.) 

The  three  samples  of  polishing  powders  marked  as  above  have  been  examined  for 
arsenic  as  desired,  and  found  to  be  quite  free  firom  this  substance. 

IV. — Fusible  base  used  in  the  fixing  of  opal  glass  paints,  from  the  use  of  which  a 
case  of  lead  poisoning  resulted. 

The  sample  of  "  fusible  base  "  has  been  found  to  contain  54*27  per  cent,  of  lead, 
calculated  as  the  monoxide. 

This  lead,  however,  is  not  present  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  the  specimen  being  a 
boro-silicate  of  lead  having  the  following  composition  : — 


Per  cent 

Silica 

23-45 

Lead  Monoxide 

54-27 

Alumina 

6-42 

Zinc  oxide 

0-48 

Lime 

211 

Magnesia 

0-33 

Sodium  oxide... 

3-75 

Potassium  oxide 

0-54 

Boron  trioxide 

6-48 

Water  and  organic 

matter 

2-32 

100-16 


When  tested  in  the  manner  adopted  for  determining  the  "  soluble  lead "  in  fiitts 
and  glazes  used  by  potters,  i.e.,  when  shaken  with  dilute  nydrochloric  add  of  0*25  per 
cent,  strength,  the  sample  gives  up  practically  the  whole  of  its  lead.  The  material, 
therefore,  in  any  stage — ^both  in  the  preparation  and  in  its  subsequent  handling — ^is  liable 
to  give  rise  to  lead-poisoning. 
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y, — Two  samples  of  glaze  and  one  of  a  black  powder  used  in  the  enamelling  of 
copper  letters  and  a  sample  of  wall  paper  from  which  a  supposed  case  of  arsenical 
poisoning  had  occurred. 


A.— Black  powder 
B. — Olaze 


Lead  as  Lead 
Oxide  (Pb  0). 


67-13 
47-76 
38-89 


Arsenic  as  White 
Axsenio  (As  O). 


Not  examined. 
5-92 
688 


The  examination  of  the  small  piece  of  wall  paper  did  not  afford  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  any  arsenic. 

VI. — Two  powders  for  enamelling  copper  letters  : — 

A.  Hard  white  powder  contains  lead  equal  to  44*05  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide  and 

arsenic  equal  to  4*37  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid. 

B.  Soft  white  powder  contains  lead  equal  to  0*45  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide  and 

O'lO  per  cent  of  arsenic  as  arsenious  acid. 

Dr.  Andrewes,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  addition  to  his  work  on  ganister 
disease  of  the  lungs  examined  bacteriologically  a  sample  of  English  horsehair  suspected  of 
anthrax  with  negative  result  ;  a  sample  of  dust  from  a  hide  and  skin  warehouse  where 
frequently  cases  of  anthrax  had  occurred,  also  with  negative  result.  In  two  doubtful 
cases  of  anthrax  in  the  human  subject  typical  bacilli  were  found  in  one  case  but  not  in  the 
other.  In  the  latter  case  the  amount  of  material  was  very  small,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is 
clear  that  the  responsibility  for  the  diagnosis  must  rest  with  the  medical  practitioner,  and 
not  with  the  bacteriologist. 

Gas  Poisoning. — In  April  a  man  employed  in  cleaning  out  the  lime  purifiers  of 
the  water  gas  plant  of  one  of  the  large  London  gas  companies  died  under  circumstances 
which  led  to  much  inquiry  and  dispute  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  At  the  inquest  a  verdict 
was  brought  in  by  the  jury  that  death  was  due  to  poisoning  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  they  added  a  rider  that  sufficient  precautions  were  not  taken  by  the  company  in 
the  purifying  house  where  the  deceased  worked.  In  the  opinion  of  both  Mr.  Ireland 
{East  London)  and  myself  there  was  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  rider,  and  I  was 
not  satisfied  that  the  verdict  as  to  the  cause  of  death  was  correct. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  from  notes  made  by 
Mr.  Ireland  (East  London)  : — 

I  investigated  at  the gas  works,  and  attended  the  adjourned  inqnest  on  the  death 

of ,  38,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  died  from  the  effects  of  gas  poisoning  contracted  in 

the  course  of  his  employment  at  these  gasworks,  in  which  he  had  been  employed  for  about 
13  years. 

Part  of  his  employment  was  the  charging  and  discharging  of  the  carburetted  water-gas  purifiers. 
These  are  sheet-iron  chambers,  arranged  in  series  of  four  or  five,  about  57  ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide, 
and  5  ft.  deep,  in  which  are  placed  six  layers  of  grids  containing  lime.  The  gas  to  be  purified 
passes  through  these  chambers,  and  in  its  passage  gives  up  to  the  lime  its  hydrogen  sulphide 
(H,S),  and  carbon  dioxide  (CO,),  these  being  present  in  the  gas  as  impurities.  In  the  process 
of  purification  the  lime  first  takes  up  the  11,8  to  form  sulphide  of  lime  (0^8),  but  the 
latter  is  split  up  by  the  00,  present  in  the  gas,  it  having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  lime  than  the 
H,8,  and  forms  carbonate  of  lime  (O.CO,).  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  thus  set  free  is  driven 
by  the  union  of  the  00,  with  the  lime  through  the  series  of  purifiers  to  a  receptacle  in  the  last 
one,  where  there  is  a  special  arraDgement  for  recovering  it.  During  the  process  of  purification 
a  tarry  deposit  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  chambers,  this  deposit  containing  in  solution  a 
quantity  of  theivery  volatile  hydro-carbons  present  in  the  carburetted  gas.  When  the  lime  has 
become  saturated,  the  gas  is  shut  off  and  air  is  blown  through  the  purifiers  for  six  hours  before 
the  cover  is  taken  off  for  the  men  to  discharge  the  purifier.  This  has  the  effect  of  clearing  off 
any  free  gases  which  may  be  present  in  the  lime. 
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The  gas  effects  which  may  be  looked  for  are  those  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (H,S).  The  water-gas  contains  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  0*3  per  cent,  of 
the  latter. 

From  my  experience  of  gassing,  and  from  my  investigation  of  the  circumstances,  I  am 
disinclined  to  believe  that  the  deceased  was  gassed,  as  the  effects  are  immediate,  the  man  being 
attacked  while  in  the  poisonous  atmosphere,  gradually  recovering,  if  he  does  recover,  once  he 
is  able  to  breathe  good  air.  I  have  never  known,  or  heard  of,  any  fatal  case  of  gassing  where 
the  man  was  able  to  walk  after  emerging  from  the  contaminated  atmosphere.  The  deceased, 
however,  although  he  complained  of  being  ill  and  was  retching  violently  several  times  during 
the  morning  before  break&tst  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  last  working,  resumed  work  after 
breakfast,  completed  discharging  the  purifier,  and  was  employed  charging  it  with  fresh  Umej 
when  there  could  be  no  poisonous  gases  present,  at  the  time  that  he  became  so  ill  that  he  had 
to  leave  off  work,  about  11  a.m.  Further,  he  was  able  to  walk  to  the  station,  a  distance  of  over 
half  a  mile,  and  from  the  station  to  his  home.  He  became  gradually  worse  after  reaching 
there,  and  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  11  p.m.,  dying  at  three  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
The  increasing  effect  after  reaching  fresh  air  seems  to  me  to  point  to  some  other  cause  than 
gassing  in  the  purifier. 

My  opinion  was  confirmed  by  experiments  made  by  the  company  after  the  occurrence,  and  by 
me  when  I  investigated  the  matter.  They  placed  in  three  test  tubes  a  solution  of  blood* 
Through  these  they  passed  respectively  water-gas,  ordinary  air,  and  air  from  the  purifier  taken 
after  only  a  two  hours*  blow  through.  The  water-gas  turned  the  blood  solution  pink 
immediately,  ordinary  air  had  no  effect,  and  the  only  effect  of  blowing  through  the  air  from 
the  purifier  was  to  destroy  the  turbidness  of  the  blood  solution  and  to  render  it  clear  and 
transparent.  I  examined  the  result  of  the  experiment  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  I  got  the  cover  of  a  purifier  removed.  This  had  had  the  usual  blow  through,  and 
the  men  shovelled  the  lime  up  in  the  usual  way.  I  could  smell  no  trace  of  HjS,  and  on 
applying  the  acetate  of  lead  paper  test  the  paper  was  practically  unaffected,  showing 
that  there  was  probably  less  than  ^^  per  cent,  of  H2S  present,  a  proportion  which  would 
be  innocuous. 

From  my  own  notes  I  quote  the  following  : — 

He  received  no  medical  aid  at  the  works,  returned  home  by  train  and  was  seen  by  a  medical 
man  at  3  p.m.  the  same  day,  and  again  at  11  p.m.,  when  he  was  found  collapsed,  with  features 
pinched,  in  a  cold  sweat  and  almost  pulseless.  He  died  the  following  morning  at  2.30  ajn. 
At  the  post  mortem  made  on  the  12th,  the  body  appeared  of  a  greenish  grey  colour,  the 
blood  was  dark  in  colour,  but  no  abnormal  condition  of  the  organs  was|found.  No  examination 
of  the  bloo(^  was  made,  and  the  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  was  arrived  at  on  general 
grounds. 

As  the  gas  company  had  not  been  informed  that  a  post  mortem  was  to  be  held,  the  Coroner 
consented  to  a  second  post  mortem,  which  was  made  by  Dr.  Grogono,  divisional  surgeon,  on 
the  16th  inst.,  and  at  which  Dr.  Pepper,  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  was  present  for  the  Company. 
Dr.  Grogono  formed  the  definite  opinion  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  blood,  its  very  fluid 
nature,  the  rapid  putrefaction,  pointed  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  poisoning.  He  had  made 
post  mortems  on  four  other  persons  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  poisoning  had  been  the 
cause  of  death,  and  the  appearances  were  the  same. 

Dr.  Pepper  considered  death  might  have  been  due  to  (1)  sudden  onset  of  an  acute  illness 
(2)  ptomaine  poisoning  from  ingestion  of  food  and  (3)  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  From  the 
submucous  hemorrhage  in  the  stomach,  the  swollen  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines, 
the  presence  of  diarrhcea  as  a  symptom  during  the  illness,  he  believed  that  (2)  was  the 
probable  cause  of  death.  He  examined  the  blood  for  CO  spectroscopically,  but  with  negative 
results.  No  weight,  however,  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the  fact  that  if  a  person  poisoned 
by  CO  lives  for  five  or  six  hours  after  removal  from  the  poisonous  atmosphere,  no  carbonic 
"     oxide  will  be  found  in  the  blood. 

For  the  company  it  was  urged  that  in  25,000  c.c.  of  air  above  the  purifying  vessel  no  CO 
could  be  detected.  The  proportion  of  CO  and  H,S  in  the  unpurified  water  gas  was  31  per 
cent,  and  *003  per  cent,  respectively,  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  anything  more  than  a 
trace  of  H,S  having  been  present,  that  is  far  less  than  the  '01  per  cent,  which  makes  its 
presence  dangerous  was  denied. 

Reference  was  made  to  two  men  working  in  the  same  chambers  who  had  been  affected  since 
this  man's  death  with  symptoms  described  as  semi-intoxication  and  attributable  probably  to  the 
pungent  vapour  from  a  petroleum  oil  contained  in  small  quantity  in  the  lowest  layers  of 
the  lime. 

If  the  death  was  due  to  either  CO  or  H^S,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  have  ensued  so 
rapidly  after  a  dose  so  slight  that  he  was  able  to  return  home  by  train. 

At  the  company's  works  an  excellent  oxygen  inhalation  apparatus  is  kept.  The  men  are 
•examined  m^cally  before  entering  the  works,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  future  care  will  be 
taken  to  see  that  men  exposed  to  gases  will  be  specially  examined  as  to  the  condition  of 
heart  and  lungs. 

The  history  of  this  case  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  death  of  a  man  in 
1899,  in  charge  of  an  engine  through  which  air  and  water  gas  were  pumped  for  welding 
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purposes.  In  that  case,  which  I  inquired  into  at  the  time,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
that  death  was  due  to  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  accelerated  by  water  gas  poisoning.  In 
this  case  also  the  man  was  not  overcome  by  gas  at  his  work,  ne  was  able  to  walk  home, 
and  died  three  hours  afterwards.  The  post-mortem  appearances  were  not  suggestive  of 
oarbonie  oxide  poisoning. 

In  both  cases,  however,  the  heart  muscles  may  have  been  damaged  by  carbonic 
oxide,  and  cardiac  fidlure  have  been  induced  by  the  exertion  consequent  on  walking 
home. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  remarks  by  Dr.  Haldane*  : — 

"  The  after  symptoms  of  carbonic  oxide  poisoning  are  often  of  a  serious  nature.  It 
most  be  remembered  that  during  the  period  when  the  oxygen  supply  to  the  tissues  is 
diminished  they  may  undergo  serious  damage,  and  that  the  effects  of  this  damage  may 
remain  for  long  after  all  the  carbonic  oxide  has  been  eliminated.  The  headache  and 
nausea  which  commonly  follow  exposure  to  carbonic  oxide  are  one  sign  of  slight 
temporary  damage.  Often,  however,  far  more  serious  signs  are  met  with.  In  many 
cases  of  long  exposure  consciousness  never  returns,  although  the  blood  is  quite  free 
of  carbonic  oxide ;  in  other  cases  serious  mental  symptoms  remain  for  a  long  time ; 
in  others  there  are  symptoms  of  formidable  affections  of  the  heart  muscle;  in  others 
&tal  supervenes  after  a  day  or  two.  In  the  after  treatment  of  carbonic  oxide 
poisoning  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised,  on  account  of  the  probability  of  some 
organ  or  another  being  seriously  damaged,  and  ready  to  break  down  unless  it  is  given 
complete  rest." 

Ventilation. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  it  was  stated  that  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  analysis  of 
samples  of  air  from  other  factories  to  which  the  Special  Acts  do  not  apply. 

Mr.    Wilson    (Dundee)  ^  struck   by  what   he  considered  to  be  the  very  foul  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  of  jute  spinning  rooms,  especially  towards  the  evening  when 
the    effects   of    the   consumption   of    gas   had    manifested    themselves,   arranged   with 
.Professor  Walker,  F.R.S.,  of  University  College,  Dundee,  to  have  analyses  of  the  air 
made. 

Professor  Walker  describes  the  method  he  adopted  as  follows : — 

The  method  adopted  for  estimating  the  amonnt  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  samples  of*  air  was  a 
modifloation  of  the  method  of  Pettenkofer.  In  its  original  form,  this  method  invariably  gives 
too  high  resxdts,  owing  chiefly  to  the  exposure  of  the  excess  of  baryta  to  the  atmosphere 
during  the  operations  of  titration,  Ac.  This  source  of  error  was  avoided  by  filtering  the  liquid, 
after  absorption  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  through  a  small  asbestos  filter  (such  as  is  employed  in 
sugar  analysis)  into  a  known  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  baryta  being  washed 
out  of  the  sample  bottle  by  means  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  barium  nitrate.  All  these 
operations  were  conducted  in  a  partial  vacuum,  atmospheric  air  being  entirely  excluded.  The 
residual  hydrochloric  acid  was  then  titrated  with  0'02-normal  baryta  solution. 

In  order  that  a  comparison  of  the  original  and  modified  methods  may  be  effected,  I  subjoin 
one  or  two  results  where  both  modes  of  analysis  were  adopted. 


Pettenkof  en'  Method. 

Modified  Methods. 

Difference. 

4-4 

3-7 

0-7 

41 

3-5 

0-6 

26-4 

26-2 

0-2 

^  **  Report  on  the  Manufacture  and  Uses  of  Water  Oas  and  other  Gases  containing  a  large  proportion 

of  Oarbonie  Oxide,"  pp.  71  and  72. 
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The  numbers  express  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  10,000  volumes  of  the  air 
examined.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  where  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  estimated  is 
small,  the  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  greatest.  An  account  of  the  modified  method 
will  Portly  be  published  in  a  chemical  periodical. 

The  samples,  the  analyses  of  which  are  given  below,  were  collected  in  dry  Winchester  quart 
bottles  varying  in  capacity  from  2*6  to  2*8  litres. 


'Date  of  Analysis. 

No.  of  BottlA. 

Vob.OO*ia 
10,000  Vols.  Air. 

20th  March 

1 

8-1 

„         ,1       .••        ...        ••• 

2 

9-6 

26th      „ 

3 

3-1 

„       ...        ...        ^. 

4 

3.3 

n            n 

6 

5-4 

n           n         

7 

7-0 

w            n 

8 

7-5 

„            „          ...          ...           ... 

9 

70 

n            99          •••           •••           ••• 

10 

9-8 

1             1,          •••           •••           ••• 

U 

9-3 

4th  April      

12 

5-8 

* 

,         „         .••        •••        ••• 

14 

6-0 

< 

xotn      „         •••        •••        ••• 

IS 

io-3 

1          ...        ..•        ... 

15 

5-3 

...        ...        ... 

16 

8-3 

A                                „                                •••                             •••                              ••• 

17 

4-2 

»»          n           

18 

6-2 

Xxul       ^           •••          •••           ••• 

19 

26>4 

„          ■»           •••          •-••           ••♦ 

20 

17-6 

n         »          •••          •••          ••• 

21 

13-9 
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The  particulars  regarding  the  samples  of  ah*  submitted  to  Professor  Walker  by 


i 

No.  0»  SAMPLE. 

1. 

a. 

S. 

«• 

6. 

7. 

•. 

9. 

10. 

Date  and  hour  when 
•ample  coUeoted. 

Marehao'. 
1900. 

1900. 

ILSOajn. 

i9oa 

llJSOa.m. 

woo. 

L80  p.m.. 

March  aft 

1900. 

1.40  p.m^ 

March  86. 

1900. 

1  L66p.nL. 
March  26, 
1900. 

1900. 

1900. 

PreoiM  loom  and  pro- 
oees  oarrjed  on. 

floor. 

Cop 
winding. 
Top  floor; 

Spinning, 

Ground 

floor. 

floor. 

Spinning, 

Ground 

floor. 

floor. 

floor. 

Spinning, 

Qround 

floor. 

floor. 

Tlurt   of  room   where 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

(3entre 

Centre 

Nunber     of     penons 
employed. 

G2 

15 

800 

160 

800 

160 

83 

800 

180 

Belffht  of  room  .  • 

Uft 

Sft 

21ft. 

11  ft  Bins. 

21ft. 

11  ft.  6  ins. 

18  ft. 

81  fL 

UftOiaa 

Total  oaUc  oontentB  of 
room 

88,446 

18,040 

488340 

100388 

468340 

100388 

88366 

468340 

100388 

Oahio  epaoe  per  head . . 

768&ft. 

1,308 

1,642 

689 

1348 

669 

1310 

1348 

689 

Temperature,  ineide  .. 

710 

Wf> 

490 

60«o 

TOO 

770 

770 

7B0 

811F 

ontelde.. 

410 

410 

480 

480 

410 

410 

410 

400 

«P 

YentUatioii-     ..       .. 

Natural 

Natnral 

Natnral 

Natnral 

Natural 

Natural 

Natural 

Natural 

NaMsl 

Oatlete  provided  .. 

Windows 
only. 

Windows 
only. 

Windows 

Windows 

Windows 

Windows 

Windows 

Windows 

Wlndowi 

FroportloD  of  open 
windowa 

5  out  of  as 

▲11  shut 

Allahnt 

4 
All  dint 

Three* 
fourth  shot. 

6  open 
(out  of  48) 

One-third 
open. 

open. 

One4hlfd 
open. 

NmnberofgaeilghtB.. 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

State  of  weather 

Cold  and 
equany. 

Cold  and 
squally. 

Cold  and 
fresh  wind. 

Cold  and 
fresh  wind. 

Cold  and 
itiongwind^ 

Cold  and 
steongwind. 

(Told  and 
strong  wind. 

Cold  and 
strong  wind. 

strong  wuML 

Direction  of  wind 

•^r 

Bart  (off 
seaX 

North  Bart 

North  Bart 

North  Bart 

North  Bart 

North  East 

North  Bart 

North  Bart 

OOglnKMIOOvolaofair 

81 

9t 

ri 

r8 

n 

TO 

n 

TO 

W 

Owing  to  an  accident  Sample  6  was  rendered  nuleas  by  the  oorfc  being  knocked  out.   It  was  thought 
to  the  clone  agreement  of  Nos.  8  and  4  taken  the  same  day  in  similar  circumstances. 


to  repeat  it  owtsg 
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Mr.  Wilson  are  as  follows  : — 


NC 

1 

1 

11. 

la. 

1«. 

IS. 

IS. 

IS. 

17. 

IS. 

IS. 

ao. 

ai. 

1900. 

L60p.m., 

UO  p.m., 

r^ 

5?rB-3; 
i9oor 

looor 

L66p.Q[U, 

7.40  pjn.. 

1900, 

•^ 

•   floor. 

^SSSdi?' 

floor. 

Spinning, 

Middle 

floor. 

Spinning, 

Ground 

floor. 

Spinning. 

Second 

floor. 

floor. 

Weaving, 

Ground 

floor. 

and 

Ground 
floor. 

Dress- 

makinff. 

ifiddle 

floor. 

Linotypes 

and  type 

setting, 

Top  room. 

Tailon. 

Fnsstaw 
andsewlnt 
garments. 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

Centre 

83 

41 

87 

170 

77 

36 

101 

70 

10 

57 

20 

13  ft. 

10  ft 

Uftlin. 

'a0ft.6ins. 

12  ft. 

13  ft 

aOfUBins. 

15  ft. 

9ft.5ins. 

20  ft 

10  ft 

83^ 

28,431 

48.M0 

387,3i6 

73,646 

38.400 

260,120 

101,010 

2,690 

60,000 

9/)00 

1.010 

606 

846 

1,889 

966 

1.097 

2,470 

1.443 

259 

1,063 

SSI 

8&° 

9tP 

78° 

dfp 

7W> 

741P 

690 

78*o 

690 

730 

710 

4Xf> 

4!BP 

4gP 

610 

BIO 

510 

640 

640 

490 

490 

510 

Natural 

Natural 

Natural* 

Natural 

Natural 

Natural 

Natural 

Natural 

Natural 

Natural 

Natural 

Windows 

Windows 

Windows 

Windows 

and  one 

door. 

Windows 

Windows 

Windows 
and  doors. 

Windows 

and  one 

door. 

Windows 

Windows 

Windows 

andTobiB 

tubes. 

One-third 
open. 

Three- 
fourths  well 
open. 

Three- 
fourths  well 
open. 

Ona-fourth 
open  and 
one  door. 

Three- 
fourths 
oi>en. 

12  open 
(out  of  16). 

One-third 
windows 
open  and 
two  doors. 

One-flfth 
windows 
open  and 
one  door. 

One  fan 
light. 

One  open 

and  one 

door. 

Nine^tentlH 
open. 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Three 

Electric 
light 

Eleoferic 

light 

(notusing^ 

Ooldand 
strong  wind. 

Cold 

Cold 

MUd, 

Fairly 

strong  wind. 

Mild, 

Fairly 

strong  mnd. 

Mild  but 

fairly  strong 

wind. 

Mild  but 
strong  wind. 

Mild  but 
strong  wind. 

Cold, 

Strong  wind 

(falfing). 

Cold  wind 
(falling 
slight). 

Cold. 
High  gala 

North  Bast 

PraotioaUy 
none. 

PractlcaUy 
none. 

North 

North 

North 

North 

• 

North 

North 

North 

West 

W 

6-8 

6H) 

10^ 

6-3 

8^ 

4-2 

6^ 

26-4 

17-6 

l»t 

All  samples  ezoept  Noa  19, 20.  and  21  were  taken  in  Jute  MiUs,   No.  19  was  in  a  dressmaker's  workshop.  No.  20  in  a  large  linotype  room 
in  a  printing  establishment,  and  No.  21  in  a  clothing  factory. 
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Commenting  on  the  results  of  these  analyses,  Mr.  Wilson  observes  : — 

•  *  •  "Tire  figtiWB  show  aenrprishigly  small  proportion  of  CO,  in  all,  except  a  few  instances,  and  in 
two  of  these  the  conditions  were  affected  by  the  consumption  of  gas  for  lighting  and  heating 
purposes. 

The  samples  were  collected  in  dry  Winchester  quart  bottles,  provided  with  ground  glafis 
stoppers,  the  latter  being  lubricated  with  a  special  composition,  and  the  stoppers  were  sealed 
before  the  samples  were  removed  from  the  various  works. 

The  atmospheric  conditions  were,  unfortunately,  somewhat  unfavourable  for  the  collection  of 
air  samples  under  normal  conditions,  owing  to  prevailing  high  winds  rising  on  certain  days  to 
gales.  The  remarkable  divergence  between  the  outside  and  inside  temperatures,  taken  along 
with  the  rapid  air  movement  prevailing  outside  undoubtedly  account  for  the  distinctly  low 
proportion  of  COj  found  in  the  majority  of  the  samples  analysed. 

The  large  cubic  space  per  head  will  be  remarked  in  the  case  of  the  jute  factories,  and  thia, 
together  with  the  proportion  of  open  windows,  and  the  exposed  position  of  Dundee  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Tay,  will   also  help  to  explain  the  comparative  purity  of  the  atmospheres- 
examined. 

The  results,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  indicating  the  inside  atmospheric  conditions 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

In  calm  summer  weather  when  the  outside  temperature  is  little  below  that  existing  inside  the 
factories,  there  is  slight  air  movement,  and  consequently  the  inside  atmospheres  feel  extremely 
vitiated  and  unpleasant. 

In  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  when  the  external  temperature  is  so  low  as 
to  debar  the  extensive  opening  of  windows,  and  when  gas  is  in  use  both  morning  and  evening 
for  illuminating  purposes,  the  impurities  due  to  respiration  and  the  consumption  of  gas  are  most 
marked ;  then,  in  all  probability,  the  00^,  if  estimated  under  these  circumstances,  would  be 
very  much  higher  than  the  results  shown  in  the  accompanying  form.  ' 

In  the  cases  of  Nos.  7,  8,  10,  and  11,  the  air  appeared  very  vitiated,  as  well  as  oppressingly 
hot,  at  the  time  the  samples  were  taken  ;  bat  the  amount  of  CO,  is  by  no  means  large.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Firstly^  the  heat  radiated  by  the  machinery  is  very  great, 
raising  the  inside  temperature  enormously,  notwithstanding  the  cold  outside  air  blowing  in  at 
open  windows.  Secondly^  the  amount  of  lubricating  oil  evaporated  by  hot  bearings  is 
considerable,  and  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  odour  emanating  from  the  material — 
which  is  oiled  before  being  operated  upon — is  quite  sufficient  to  render  the  atmosphere 
unpleasant,  if  not  particularly  unwholesome. 

The  CO,  shown  in  the  results  is  entirely  due  to  respiration,  there  being,  except  in 
the  case  of  Samples  Nos.  19  and  20,  no  gas  used  for  illumination  so  late  in  the  year  as 
the  end  .of  March. 

The  results  being  so  uniformly  good  in  Jute  factories,  I  considered  that  samples  from  other 
premises  were  desirable.  Accordingly,  No.  19  was  taken  at  7.40  p.m.,  in  a  room  in 
which  the  cubic  capacity  was  259  feet  per  head,  and  wherein  three  gas  jets  were, 
and  had  been,  in  use  for  an  hour.  The  results  show  the  highest  COj  of  any  of  the  samples 
analysed. 


No.  20  was  taken  in  a  large  composing-room  at  the  office  of  the 


There  were  eight  Linotype  machines  in  use,  each  with  a  Bunsen  flame  for  melting  the  type 
metal,  electric  light  being  the  illuminating  medium.  The  CO2  is  rather  high  and  bears  out  my 
contention  that  the  ventilation  of  this  room  is  imperfect. 

No.  21  relates  to  a  somewhat  crowded  room  in  a  clothing  factory,  the  cubic  space  being  331 
feet  per  head,  and  shows  a  fair  amount  of  COs,  notwithstanding  open  windows,  a  high  gale,  and 
an  exposed  position,  the  room  being  at  the  top  of  a  four-storied  building. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  rooms  referred  to  in  samples  number  7,  9, 10, 11,  and  13, 
have  been  considered  in  the  past  as  badly  ventilated,  and  in  tiie  case  of  sample  number  13 
fans  have  been  purchased  with  a  view  to  erection  before  the  sunmier  conunences. 

Samples  number  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  were  taken  as /shown  in  the  report  before  work 
commenced,  immediately  before  the  dinner-hour  (which  in  Dundee  is  from  2  to  3  pjn.)  and 
before  6  p.m„  and  sho>^  distinctly  the  gradual  vitiation  of  the  air  towards  the  close  of  the 
working  day. 

Reports  1»y  Medicftl  Offlcenr  of  HealtlL 

Several  medical  officers  of  health  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  copies  of  their 
annual  reports  for  1899.  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  them  is  the  effort  that 
is  being  made  to  educate  the  masses  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  infectiousness  of 
consumption. 
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;rhfi  following  list  of  the  number  of  fiictory  and  wo]4EBhop  inspections  is  of  interest: — 

Blackburn  •«•  •*•  ••«  •••  •••  •••  •••  .2|277 

Huddersfield  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••«  •••  •••  385 

Manchester  •••  ••»  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  16)555 

Liverpool  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••«  •••  •••  6)189 

jLiaiiiax  •••  •••  ***.  ****  •••*  •••  •••  •••'  XyO^D                { 

daiiorci  •••  ••A  •••  •••*.•••  •••  •••■  ■•••  X|^oo 

Nottingham  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  4,559 

i^li»  irancras  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ^^^^o 

Dr.  Wheadey  {Blackburn)  thus  refers  to  the  improvement  in  health  in  the  cotton 
industry : — 

"The  health  conditions  under  which  the  cotton  operatives  work  are  improving  rapidly. 
When  the  clause  of  the  last  Order  referring  to  atmospheric  impurity  has  been  effeotuall^ 
carried  out  it  may,  I  think,  safely  be  said  that,  as  regards  respiratory  impurity,  the  air  of 
weaving  sheds  will  bear  favourable  eompartson  with  that  of  any  other  workrooms.  However 
good  the  ventilation  may  be  the  result  will  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  unless  more  attention  is 
directed  to  cleanliness  of  the  sheds.  The  floors  of  many  weaving  sheds  are  often  extremely 
dirty,  and  they  very  rarely  get  properly  cleaned.  It  can  be  well  understood  that  a  flo6r  which 
is  coated  with  grease,  cotton  fibre,  size  dust,  mixed,  no  doubt,  with  sputum  and  other  noxious 
matter,  may  be  a  source  of  considerable  danger.  The  air  of  a  weaving  shed  is  in  a  state  of 
l>  coastant  circulation,  due  to  ventilating  apparatus  and  to  the  movement  of  straps,  &c.,  and 
.  particles  are  readily  detached  from  the  floors  and  carried  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  shed.  The 
provieion  of  a  reasonably  clean  water  for  steaming  purposes  is  now  being  carried  out.  The 
only  other  improvement  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  the  provision  of  electric  light  in 
the  place  of  gas.  This  is  a  very  great  sanitary  improvement,  and  I  understand  that  in  most 
instances  it  can  be  carried  out  witji  no  additional  cost.  Whatever  ventilation  is  adopted,  it  is 
almost  impossible  with  gas  to  make  the  air  of  the  shed  satisfactory." 

Dr.  Nwen  {Manchester)^  on  the  question  of  the  communicability  of  phthisis,  cites 
33  cases  in  which  the  history  points  to  infection  having  been  caught  from  employment  in 
the  various  workshops  and  warehouses  by  work  carried  on  in  close  proximity  to  persons 
known  to  be  consumptive. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  notice  affixed  in  workshops  in  Manchester  : — 

Notice  as  to  Spitting  and  Constimption. 

*'  Spitting  on   the  walls  or  floor  of   a  workshop  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  health  of 

feUow  workers  as  well  as  to  the  person  who  does  it.    It  Is  often  dangerous  also  to  the 

'    users  of  goods  made  therein.  Consumption,  diphtheria,  and  other  fatal  diseases  are  thus 
communicated. 

^  Those  obliged  to  spit  should  use  a  piece  of  paper,  which  should  be  at  once  burned ;  or,  if 
it  cannot  be  burned  at  once,  it  should  be  folded  up  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  soil  the  pocket,  and 
burned  as  soon  as  possible.  No  paper  should  be  used  twice.  Ordinary  pocket  handkerchiefB 
should  not  be  used  since  they  scatter  infection/* 

Dr.  Hope  {Liverpool)  gives  the  following  summary  of  investifijitions  carried  out  in 
the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Boyce,  Professor  of  Pathok)gy  in  University  College,  Liverpool,  of 
anthrax  in  tanneries  : — 

Several  cases  of  anthrax  having  occurred  during  1839  amongst  the  workers  of  the  tan  yards, 
four  of  which  proved  fatal,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  vats^  hides  and  dust  of  the  tan  yards 
was  made.  The  hacillua  anthracis  was  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  gloves  which  the 
workmen  used  whilst  cleaning  the  hides.  The  bacillus  was  also  found  in  Uie  vats  used  for 
macerating  the  hides,  and  in  the  dust  of  the  yards. 

It  was  evident  that  the  anthrax  was  introduced  from  the  hides  taken,  from  infected  animals, 
and  a  special  investigation  was  then  made  of  the  ships  which  brought  oyer  the  hides  from 
Eastern  ports.  This  resulted  in  fihding  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  the  dust  of  a  hold  from  a  ship 
which  had  contained  bales  of  hides.  Subsequently  an  investigation  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
kind  of  disinfectant  Which  could  be  relied  upon  to  destroy  t^e  anthrax  baciih  (which  is  one 
most  tenacious  of  lite),  but  without  injuring  the  hides. 

Dr.  Porter  (Stockport)  has  the  following  note  as  to  the  prevalenoejof  phthisis  in 
Stockport : — 

During  the  five,  years  1895-11599,  thfe^  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  within  the 
borough  was  8,500.  Of  these,  965^  were  attributed  to  tttbercular  diseases.  Including  217  from 
phthisis.    Thus,  tuberculosis  in  one  form  or  another  was  responsible  for  11*3  per  cent,  of  all 
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deaths,  or  in  other  words  for  about  one  out, of  every  nine  deaths  which  occurred.  The.  statistics 
for  Stockport  therefore  show  exactly  the  same  state  of  afEairs,  as  regards  the  incidence  of 
tuberculosis,  as  obtains  in  England  and  Wales  generally.  This  is  rather  remarkable,  havW 
regard  to  the  dudty  nature  of  certain  processes  of  the  staple  industries — ^hatting  and  cotton. 

Dr.  Haworth  (Darwen)  for  a  population  of  37,000  continues  his  analyses  of  the 
cause  of  death  according  to  occupation,  the  results  of  which  must  in  time  be  useful. 

Weavers. — ^There  were  14  males  and  22  females,  making  a  total  of  36  deaths.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  men  died  younger  than  the  women,  pointing  to  the  &ct  that  the  men  are  prone^ 
to  seek  other  occupations  during  the  latter  part  of  their  days,  whilst  the  women  stick  closer  to- 
this  trade.    Consumption  caused  more  deaths  than  any  other  disease. 

Quarriera. — Five  deaths,  two  of  these  from  phthisis.  From  the,  nature  of  the  occupation,  it 
is  presumed  this  was  what  is  called  fibroid  phthisis,  and  not  the  tubercular  kind. 

Masons. — Three  deaths,  all  from  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Sykes  {St.  Pancras)  summarises  the  duties  of  Sanitary  Authorities  and  of  the 
Home  Office  in  relation  to  outworkers  as  follows : — 

The  occupations  principally  concerned  are  those  in  which  wearing  apparel,  furniture,  and 
upholstery  are  made. 

The  outworkers  in  these  trades  work  either  in  workshops  for  mixed  persons,  in  workshopfl- 
for  adults  only,  in  workshops  for  male  adults  only,  in  domestic  workshops,  or  in  their  own 
rooms. 

Workshops  for  mixed  persons  employ  children,  young  persons,  women,  and  men,  the  control 
of  employment  for  the  protected  persons  (that  is,  all  except  the  men)  being  under  the  super* 
vision  of  the  Factory  Inspector  and  the  Home  Office,  and  the  control  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  premises  being  under  the  Workshop  Inspector  and  the  Sanitary  Authority. 

Workshops  for  adults  only,  employ  women  and  men,  the  control  of  employment  of  the- 
women  being  under  the  Home  Office,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises  under  the 
Sanitary  Authority. 

Workshops  for  male  adults  only  are  subject  only  to  the  control  of  sanitary}  conditions  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority. 

Domestic  workshops,  that  is,  places  used  as  workshops  in  which  only  members  of  the  same 
family  dwelling  there  are  employed,  are  subject  to  regulations  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  Office,  and  to  the  supervision  of  sanitary  conditions  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority. 

In  their  own  rooms  outworkers  may  work  subject  only  tq  the  supervision  of  sanitary 
conditions  by  the  Sanitary  Authority. 

A  large  number  of  outworkers  work  in  their  own  rooms,  and  a  large  number  in  domestic 
workshops. 

Briefly,  the  object  of  these  lists  of  outworkers  is  threefold  :  firstly,  to  control  the  employ 
ment  of  outworkers  as  to  limits  of  age,  fitness,  hours,  and  periods,  and  as  to  safety  from  fire 
accidents,  and  injury ;   secondly,  to  control  the  sanitary  condition  of  premises ;  and  thirdly,  Uy 
prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases. 

It  is  evident  thfet  the  duties  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  in  reference  to  outworkers  are  as- 
important  as  those  of  the  Home  Office  although  different  in  kind,  but  whereas  the  Factory 
Inspector  is  supplied  with  lists  of  outworkers  every  six  months,  the  Workshop  Inspector  is 
restricted  to  inspecting  the  lists  at  the  factories  and  workshops. 

The  first  step  towards  carrying  out  their  duties  periodically  in  regard  to  outworkers  in  a 
continuous  manner  by  the  Sanitary  Authorities,  would  be  to  provide  that  these  authorities 
should  be  supplied  with  lists,  either  in  the  same  manner  as  Factory  Inspectors  are  now 
supplied,  or  else  from  the  Home  Office.  If  this  initial  &cility  is  not  given,  one  must  reluctantly 
conclude  that  the  Government  intends  to  attach  less  importance  to  the  duties  of  Sanitary 
Authorities  in  reference  to  outworkers  than  of  those  of  the  Home  Office. 

On  the  same  subject  of  outworkers,  the  following  is  the  report  by  Miss  Alice  Teebay^ 
In8|)ector  of  Workshops,  Laundries,  &c.,  of  the  Hackney  Borough  Council : — 

I  began  the  systematic  inspection  of  outworkers*  premises  in  March,  1900.  Lists  of  names 
and  addresses  of  persons  employed  as  such  are  required  from  the  occupiers  and  workBhops  who^ 
employ  them,  as  also  from  occupiers  of  places  from  which  any  work  of  making  wearing  apparel 
is  i^iven  out.  I  have  registered  all  outworkers  resident  in  this  Borough  whose  names  have 
been  acquired  since  March,  and  have  now  630  on  the  register.  Of  these  345  have  been  visited. 
In  two  cases,  upon  my  first  visit,  I  was  refused  adnussion  by  outworkers  to  their  houses,  but 
was  admitted  a  short  time  subsequently  upon  calling  a  second  time.  With  the  above  figpires 
to  gu  upon,  and  aCter  a  nine  months*  trial,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  lai^ge 
ninr.  ber  of  workshops  to  be  supervised,  half  the  number  of  outworkers'  premises  registered  is 
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as  large  a  proportion  as  I  shall  be  able  to  inspect.  I  found  nuisance^  existing  on  113  premises 
oocupied  by  outworkers.  All  these  nuisances  were  handed  over  by  the  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors  of  the  different  districts  to  be  dealt  with.  Copies  of  a  notice  drafted  .by  the 
Medical  OfBcer  have  been  sent  to  all  employers  of  outworkers.  This  notice  draws  attention  to 
those  sections  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  1891  and  1895,  which  prescribe  the  duties  of 
occupiers  of  stories  and  workshops,  and  of  any  place  from  which  any  work  of  making 
wearing  apjiarel  for  sale  is  given  out,  as  to  the  keeping  of  lists  of  persons  employed  by  them 
outside  the  factory,  workshop,  or  place,  if  so  required  by  the  Secretary  of  State  by  an  order 
made  in  accordance  with  section  65  of  the  principal  Act,  and  also  to  the  &ct  thdt  every  such 
list  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  Inspector  under  the  principal  Act,  or  by  any  officer  of  a 
Sanitary  Authority.  A  large  number  of  names  of  outworkers  living  in  this  district,  but 
working  for  employers  in  other  parts,  have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  various  local  authorities 
this  year.  Of  any  work  being  now  done  in  the  inspection  of  outworkers'  premises,  we  may 
justly  consider  ourselves  the  pioneers,  for  until  Hackney  led  the  way,  I  cannot  learn  that  any 
initiative  was  taken  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  Barvoise  {Derbyshire  County  Council)  has  issued  a  copy  of  the  following  circular 
of  the  duties  of  Sanitary  Authorities  in  connection  with  the  Factory  Act«  to  each  Sanitary 
Authority : — 

Duties  of  Sanitary  Authorities  under  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts. 

It  is  not  genei'ally  understood  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  workshops,  that  is  to  say, 
works  where  no  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used,  is  now  under  the  supervision 
of  the  various  District  Councils. 

1895  ACT,  Section  41. 

Every  person  in  occupation  of  a  workshop  shall  serve  on  the  Factory  Inspector  for  the 
district  a  written  notice  containing  the  name  of  the  workshop,  the  place  where  it  is  situate,  and 
the  address  to  which  letters  should  be  addressed.  Any  notice  so  served  shall  be  forthwith 
forwarded  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  district  in  which  the  workshop  is  situate.  The 
powers  under  this  section  will  enable  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  obtain  a  complete  list  of  all 
workshops  within  their  districts. 

1895  Act,  Section  1. 

Any  workshop  shall  be  deemed  to  be  overcrowded  and  dangerous  to  health,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  91st  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  if  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  head  is 
less  than  250,  or.  during  overtime,  400  cubic  feet  per  head. 

1891  Act,  Section  4. 

Every  workshop  must  be  kept  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  water  closet,  earth 
closet,  privy,  urinal,  or  other  nuisance,  and  unless  so  kept  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  nuisance 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

Where  the  Medical  Officer  or  Inspector  of  Nuisances  notifies  to  any  Sanitary  Authority 
that  the  limewashing  and  purifying  of  any  workshop  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  persons 
employed  therein,  the  Sanitary  Authority  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner  or  occupier 
to  cleanse  or  purify  the  same.  If  the  owner  or  occupier  fails  to  comply  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of 
10s.  a  day  during  such  time  as  he  makes  default,  and  the  Sanitary  Authority  may  cause  the 
workshop  to  be  limewashed,  cleansed,  or  purified  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  occupier. 

1878  Act,  Sec.  4 ;  1891  Act,  Sec.  2  (2) ;  1895  Act,  Sec.  3. 

Where  it  appears  to  the  Inspector  of  Factories  that  there  is  any  neglect  or  de&ult  in  relation 
to  any  drain,  water  closet,  earth  closet,  privy,  ashpit,  water  supply,  nuisance,  or  other  matters 
remediable  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  it  is  his  duty  to  give  notice  of  such  nuisance  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  inform  the  Inspector  of  the 
proceedings  taken  in  consequence,  and  if  no  proceedings  are  taken  within  one  month,  the 
Inspector  may  take  proceedings  as  if  he  were  the  Sanitary  Authority,  and  is  entitled  to  recover 
all  expenses  he  incurs  in  and  about  the  proceedings  from  the  Sanitary  Authority. 

1883  Act,  Sec.  17. 

With  regard  to  retail  bakehouses,  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  clauses  of  the  Factory  and  Work«» 
shop  Act  which  relate  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  overcrowding,  and  other  sanitary  conditions 
devolves  upon  the  Sanitary  Authority,  and  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  have  the  same 
powers  of  entry,  inspection,  and  taking  legal  proceedings  as  an  Inspector  under  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1878, 

1883  Act,  Section  15. 

The  following  special  provisions  apply  to  bakehouses  : — 

(1.)  No  water  closet,  earth  closet,  privy,  or  ashpit  shall  be  within  or  communicate 
directly  with  the  bakehouse. 

(2.)  Any  cistern  for  supplying  water  to  the  bakehouse  shall  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  any  cistern  for  supplying  the  water  to  a  water  closet. 

(3.)  No  drain  or  pipe  for  carrying  off  f cecal  or  sewage  matter  shall  have  an  opening  with 
the  bakehouse. 
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1895  Act,  Section  35. 

Every  factory  and  workshop  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation 
in  the  way  of  sanitary  conveniences  for  persons  of  both  sexeF,  and  where  it  appears  to  an  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  which  has  adopted  the  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1890,  on  the  report  of 
Uieir  Surveyor,  that  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation  is  not  provided,  they  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  require  the  owner  or  occupier  to  make  such  alterations  and  conditions  as  may  be 
required. 

In  Rural  Districts,  and  in  Urban  Districts  which  have  not  adopted  the  Public  Health 
Amendment  Act,  a  &ctory  which  does  not  provide  suitable  and  sufficient  separate  accommoda- 
tion for  each  sex  diall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  the  Factory  Act. 

1891  Act,  Section  7. 

The  duty  is  imposed  on  all  Sanitary  Authorities  to  see  that  all  Factories  constructed  after 
the  Ist  of  January,  1892,  in  which  more  than  forty  persons  are  employed,  of  examining  and 
certifying  that  the  factory  is  provided  on  the  storeys  above  ground  with  sufficient  means  of 
escape  for  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Auti^ority  from 
time  to  time  to  examine  all  the  factories  where  more  than  forty  persons  are  employed,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  factory  not  being  so  provided  it  is  their  duty  to  serve  a  notice  on  the  owner  or 
occupier  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  specifying  the  measures  necessary 
for  providing  such  means  of  escape,  and  in  the  event  of  the  notice  not  being  complied  with, 
the  owner  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £1  per  day. 

All  expenses  incurred  by  the  Sanitary  Authority  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  shall  be 
deferred  in  an  Urban  District  as  part  of  the  cost  of  administrating  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
and  in  a  Rural  District  by  a  special  charge  on  the  contributory  place  in  which  the  factory 
is  situate. 

I  am,  &c., 

T.  M.  Legrge. 
H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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TABLE  1.— H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories  and  Assistants. 

CorrteM  to  April  10th,  1901.    At  this  date  thBM  were  vaeaneieifer  2  JftmUir  Inepeetore. 


Name. 

O) 

CJIiief  lBsp«etor» 

B.  ▲.  Whitetogge 

Sepaty  Clilef  InspeoWr. 

S.O<rald        

■uperlatMidiBff 
iBspeefors. 

Hr.  D.  Cmmp 

H.  W.Cooke  Taylor 

W.  A.  BeamnoDt 

J.  A.Bedgr»T»         

H.  S.  Bichmond       

Medleal  laspeetor. 
7.M.Legge 

Bnrlneeiiar  Adviser. 

KH.OBboni 


Inspeetors. 

^O.  L  L.  Blenklotopp 

J.  Jonet  (until  Aug.  18th.  1900) 

•H.W.aKindenle7 

A.  O.  K.  Woodgate   .. 

<XC.W.  Hoare 

J.  S.Maitland 

♦H.  P.  Smith 

J.  F.Bevan      

•&H.Kn7Tett 
•B.]CBoe      

A.  P.  Vaughan 

J.  D.  Prior 

J.A.Hine        

W.  WttUatM 

H.  M.Bobinion 

▲.liewiB         

B.  P.  Arnold 

Q.B.8nape 

J.  PeanoD  «, 


AddrcM. 


(1) 


Difltfieli 


(8.) 


TraTeDad. 
(4) 


andPonooal 


(&) 


Homa  Oflloa 


Home  Oflloe 


39,  Victoria  Street,  London,  aW. 
121,  West  Begent  Street,  QIaagow 
SSi  Park  Square,  Leeds       ..       .. 
3Bk  Paradise  Street,  Birmingham 
72,  Bridge  Street,  Manchester 


Southern  Division . . 
Scotland  and  Ireland  Division 
North  Eastern  Division  .. 
Midland  Division   .. 
North  Western  Division .. 


Home  Office 


Home  Office 


8tf,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


1,  Alhyn  Place,  Edinburgh 

39.  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

38.  Victoria  Street,  London,  aw. 

Carlton    Chambers,   Baldwin    Street, 

BristoL 
81,  Fargate,  Sheffield 

21,  Portland  Street,  Southampton 

36,  Paradise  Street,  Birmingham 

72/  Bridge  Street,  Manchester 

39,  Victoria  Street,  London,  aw. 
19,  Market  Street,  Huddersfleld  .. 
1,  East  Parade,  Leeds 

228,  Monton  Boad,  Eccles      

121,  West  Begent  Street,  Glasgow 

61,  St.  Helens  Boad,  Swansea 

38,  Foregate  Street,  Worcester    . . 

124,  DonegaU  Street,  Belfast 

Portland  •Chambers,  366,  High  Street, 
Lincoln. 


West  London < 

( FlyvMuth  until  Aug,  2Sth,  2900), 
South  East  Scotland 

South  London        

East  London , 

Bristol , 

Sheffield        , 

Southampton         , 

Birmingham , 

Manchester 

North  London        , 

Huddersfleld  , 

Leeds , 


Textile  Factories  uting  Artifieial 

Humidity. 
West  Scotland        

South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire. 
Worcester 


North  Ireland 
Lincoln.. 


800 


2,414 
4,474 
7,466 
2.409 
4,060 


%m 


7.090 


2.358 
8,661 
8J348 
6,643 
7444 
4313 
7300 
7.339 
1.4a 
1330 
2384 
1,731 
4,779 
(tee  below) 
4389 
7310 
6,937 
11,692 
10,496 


£     a  dl 


3  17   0 


30  16  6 

73  18  8 

180   7  6 

40   0  8 

47    6  8 


121    6    3 


164  10    7 


41  1    7 

67  2    4 
76  11    6 

aou  6 

66  16   6 
78  13    8 

U3  12    1 

117  0    9 
14    4    8 

8  10   8 

21  14   6 

23    6  19 

63  17    3 

(tee  below) 

42  12    1 
112    3    2 

68  16  10 
184    0    6 

118  13  10 


*  Appointed  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  Superintending  Inspector  of  the  Division, 


mrrj? 
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TABLE  L— H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories  and  Assistants— ^^tm^'nu^. 


Nam& 


a) 


AddresB. 


a) 


District. 


(8.) 


Kiln 
TmveUaoL 

(4.) 


TraTolUng 
andBenooal 


(Bl) 


1.  T.  Blrtwistle        

R.  Tinker        

Q.Sadgwiek 

•O.  W.  Shaw  (until  Nov.  10th,  WOO) 

J.H.Wabn8l0y        

D.  Walnutoy  .. 

J.  B.  Asb'Vforth         

B.  Johnaim  (nntU  Oct  Uth,  1900). . 

Joseph  Law 

B.B.Omvet 

J.H.Bo8er8 

a.Bellhoiue 

O.  A.8hinner 

T.BMwMU 

O.  F.Wright    .,         

•O.B.Pendook        

J.JaokaoD       

H.  J.  Wilson 


£    <.    4 


S4,  Richmond  Terrace,  Blaokbnm 
72«  Bridge  Street,  Manchester  . . 
Victoria    Parade,    Qaliowtree    Qate, 


K.H.  Oarvie  .. 
W.H.8eal 
J.  M.  Arbnokle 
•O.  A.  Taylor  .. 
F.J.Parkee     .. 
J.  B.HarBton  ., 
J.  Dodgson 
•T.  O.  Edwards 
J.  H.  Orabtree 
J.  Hilditch       .. 
T.aBntler     .. 


&8hiiter 
A.  Newlands 
•B.  F.May 

*John  Law 


XvBlor  iBspaeters. 

A.  Piatt 

H.  Yemey       

W.S.  Smith 

S.  Brant  

J.H.NIcholl 


W.Bnohan 

W.F.  Ireland  .. 

B.  v.  Clark      ..       .. 

J.Kellett 

A.  Wolfe 

W.  J.  Bremner-DaTis 
H.  J.  Peacock  .. 
W.J.Neely     ..       .. 


H.  O.  D.  Fearon 


Ifi,  Glebe  Bnlldlngs,  Stoke-on-Trent     . . 

73,  Bridge  Street,  Manchester 

77,  Darlington  Street,  Wolverhampton 


Ola,  FIshergate,  Preston 

51,  South  John  Street,  Liverpool 

Babington  Buildings,  Derby 

12.  Dawson  Street,  Dublin 

14,  Rampant  Horse  Street,  Norwich    . . 
19,  St.  James  Street,  Acerington 

0,  George  Row,  Northampton     . . 

Oarlton    Chambers,    Baldwin    Street, 

Bristol 
77,  Darlington  Street,  Wolverhampton 

Prudential  Assurance  Buildings,  Moeley 
Street,  Newoastle-on-Time. 

8,  CrosBley  Street,  Halifax 

41,  PiocadiUy,  Bradford      

2S,  Chalmers  Road,  Ayr 

S4,  Richmond  Terrace,  Blackburn 

Eling  John's  Chambers,  Nottingham    . . 

90,  Tiotoria  Street,  London,  S.  W. 

73,  Bridge  Street,  Mancheeter 

18,  Albany  Road,  Cardiff    .. 

72,  Bridge  Street,  Manchester 

Bssenden,  Rhosddu,  Wrexham  .. 

15,  Ward  Road,  Dundee 


38,  Bedford  Street,  Plymouth 
81,  King  Street,  Aberdeen  .. 


Oarlton   Chambers,    Baldwin   Street, 
Bristol 

Prudential  Assurance  Buildings,  Moeley 
Street,  Newoaetle-on-Tyne. 


73,  Bridge  Street,  Manchester     . 
1,  Bast  PEirade,  Leeds 
72,  Bridge  Street^  Manchester 
61,  South  John  Street,  Liverpool . 
13,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin  . . 


131,  Wetit  Regent  Street,  Glasgow 
39,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
77,  Darlintfton  Street,  Wolverhampton 
61,  South  John  Street,  Liverpool. . 

86,  Paradise  Street,  Birmingham 
38,  Victoria  Street.  London,  &W. 

41,  PiccadiUy,  Bradford 

1,  East  Parade,  Leeds         


39»  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


Blackburn 

Bolton 

Leicester        

(South  London*  unM  Nov.  lOtTi, 

1900.) 
North  Staffordshire 

Cheshire        

Wolverhampton 

{Newcavtle  utUll  Oct.  Uth,  1900) . . 

Preston         

Llverixx)!       

Derby 

South  Lreland         

Norwich        

Textile  Particulara 

Northampton         

(Bristol*)       

South  Staffordshire 

Newcastle 

(Eatt  Scotland  until  Dee,  Slet, 
1900.) 
Halifax         

Bradford       

South  West  Scotland 

(Blackburn*) 

Nottingham 

Kent 

Rochdale       

(South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire.*) 
Oldham        

North  Wales  

Bast  Scotland         

(Weet   London  and  Newcattk 
until  Dee.  Zl$t,  1900.) 
Plymouth 

(Briitol  until  June  ieth,  1900.) 
North  Scotland       

(Bristol*)       

{North  Staffordehire  mtil  July 
eth,  1900.) 

Newcastle 

iLeede  until  Aug.  let,  1900.) 


Manchester 

Leeds    

Manchester 

Liverpool       

Dublin  

{Wolverhampton  until  Aug.  7tK 
1900.) 
West  Scotland        

East  London  

Wolverhampton 

{NewcastU  until  Aug.  18th,  1900.) 

Liverpool • 

{North  Ireland  untU  April  0th, 
1900.) 
Birmingham 

North  London        

Bradford       

Leeds 

{SotUh  Ireland  until  Aug,  JSth, 
1900.) 
North  London        


{eeealeobelow)  {aeeaUohehm^ 


874 
obeU 
8731 

S3G9 

.     4,880 
3^ 

11,342 
9,760 
8,438 
9,030 
1,866 
7,188 

13,094 
8,897 
{see  below) 
6,923 
8a03 
4,066 
fw866 

1,215 
6^ 
0,122 
6,436 
4^ 
9,868 
6380 
8,780 
3JB80 
8^ 
6,016 

6,406. 
10,3I» 
6484 

4,438 


6,446 


6   7  0 

4113  4 
86  13  8 

83  no 

114  U  3 
144  17  8 

23  0  3 
13816  7 

38  16  6 
106  6  6 
198  9  U 
144  18  4 
{§ee  below) 

80  3  6 
190  18U 

40  3  4 
138   4  3 

14  14  8 

99  7  8 
110   910 

68   8  3 

73  13  1 

148   9  7 

103  19  7 

31  10  6^ 

16   7  7 

83   0  3 

77   8  3 

8718  9 
388  10  6 
184   8   » 

67  18   a 


1,441 

18   7   4 

8,238 

86  10   9^ 

8318 

140    7   7 

4383 

81    8   S 

7387 

U8    8    I 

6346 

118  IS   0 

7336 

108  15   » 

6,488 

.87    8    S 

3383 

8615U 

3314 

96    1    8 

4388 

97    3    0 

6398 

83    0    9 

10334 

196  10    4 

87  10    5 


*  Supernumerary  Inspector  of  the  Second  Clasa 
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TABLE  L— H.M.  Inspeeton  of  Faetories  and  AsBistaats— <^^tnii«d. 


Name. 


O) 

Xvalor  Zumpet/Un-tonL 
W..B.  Lauder 

T.  Taylor        

▲.F.l.DnnoUy       

W.D.Kirkwood      

B.B.WUBOB 

L.P.Svaai 

T.BiowB        ..       •• 

V.H.B«Torle7        

J.  Owner        

H.IE.  Brother!         

D.F.TooDff 

B.Batock        

J.  H.  Warren 

J.L.B<lwarde  

O.  F.  B.  Johnston 

■.F.  Boggle  Bolfe 

fE.  A.  B.  Werner      

tB.L.AUhneen         

tH.  W.  Tonnger       

fW.  F.  B.  Seymonr 

fL.  Ward         

laapeetor  under  Cotton 
cnotli  Vaotorioa  Act. 

W.wmiamt 


WAMTICJULMMM  t 


Addren. 


(9.) 


DMrtot 


(8.) 


1900. 


Mllee 
TiftTelled. 

(i.) 


TrairaUliig 
andPenonal 


(W 


T.Birtwlttle  .. 

EnspootOTi 

J.T.Bftrtvletle 

AMUtant 

H.  Taylor 
B.J.Holmee   .. 
J.T.Ashton     .. 

a  B.  Whltelaw 

J.J.Pender     .. 

T.DaTiB 

J.  Boms 

T.  0.  Bayward 

fi.  Fallows 

J.T.Maekto    .. 

B.  A.  Goddafd  . 

^IL  Thomas.. 

AiBallantyne.. 


121,  West  Begent  Street,  Glasgow 


31,  Fargate,  Sheffield 

10,  Market  Street.  Huddersfield  .. 

124,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast 

21,  Portland  Street,  Southampton 
36,  Paradise  Street,  Birmingham 
121,  West  Begent  Street,  Glasgow 
72,  Bridge  Street,  Kanohester 
ao,  Victoria  Street,  London,  aw. 
36,  Paradise  Street,  Birmingham 
124,  DonegaU  Street,  Belfast 

72,  Bridge  Street,  Manchester 

81,  Fargate,  Sheffield 

51,  St.  Helen's  Boad,  Swansea 
39,  Victoria  Street,  London,  aw. 
1,  East  Parade,  Leeds 


16,  Glebe  Buildings,  Stoke-on-Trent 
39,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.. . 

Da  do. 

Do.                  da 
HomeOi&ce 


118,  Monton  Boad,  Eocles 


19,  St  James  Street,  Aoorlngton 


34,  Bichmond  Terrace,  Blaokbnm 


8,  Greenhill,  Longwood,  Hnddersfleld . 
10,  St.  James  Street,  Aocrington  .. 
66,  Chelmsford  Street,  Oldham   .. 


21,  Portland  Street,  Southampton 

124,  DonegaU  Street,  Belfast 

SO,  Victoria  Street,  London,  aW.. . 

1,  Albyn  Place,  Edinburgh . . 

14,  Bampant  Horse  Street,  Norwich 

30,  Victoria  Street,  London,  aW.. . 

Da  do. 

Do.  da 

Do.  do. 

121,  West  Begent  Street,  Glasgow 


West  Scotland       

(Liverpool  until  Mar.  Hth,  ^900,} 

Sheffield        

Huddersfield  

North  Ireland        

{North  Scotland  wMl  Jun$  mh, 
1900.) 
Southampton        

Birmingham .  • 

WestSootiand        

Manchester 

South  London        

Birmingham 

Belfast 

( WeMt  Seotland  until  March  IMth, 
1900.) 
Manchester 

Sheffield        

South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire. 
West  London  

MdS  ••  ••  •• 

(North  London  until  March  StK 
1900,) 
North  Staffordshire 

North  London        ..       ., 

Bast  London 

South  London         

(Temporarily  unattached) 


Textile  Factories  using  Artificial 
Humidity. 


3,827 

2,673 
2J16 
6,448 

OM 
3.286 

8.044 
1,212 
0,426 
2,240 
8,436 

2^01 
2J28 
7^2 

6/nr4 

6,944 

3,076 

3384 

930 

1.340 


«  Ju  4 

68  18   3 

36   6   1 

18  7  0 
100  18  11 

128   1   4 

4118   6 

44   610 

0    4    4 

80UU 
28  8  1 
171   710 

18  18  10 

80  18  6 
146  1  7 
63  10  11 
80   8   8 

60UI0 

26  14   0 

0   0   2 

20  16   0 


8,836 


144  19   8 


Textile  ParUenlars 


10374 


i386 
(HiaUoabave.) 


8,M2 
7JB66 
4301 


200  10  10 


08   0   8 
(•M  alto  ab09$,) 


42  9  I 
71  9  2 
44  12   7 


5k)uthampton 
North  Ireland 
South  London 
South  East  Sootlaad 
Norwich 
South  London 
West  London 
Nofttr  London 
West  London.. 
WestSootiand 


16A07  161    1   2 

(Serring  with  H  JC  Fofosi 

lnS< 

8378 


in  South  Africa.) 
""  46   0   0 


7394 
9317 
6328 
7408 
3,440 
6301 
12386 


I 


183  17  7 

164  4  8 

36  17  10 

42  10  0 

10  7  0 

81  6  6 

212  13  1 


t  Appointed  in  1900. 
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TABIiE  t^MM.  Impeaton  «C  JTMidries  and  AmmtmtB-c^m^^. 


jiL 


▲ddTMi. 


(2.) 


Dltlrtot. 


(1) 


1900. 


TrsTeilad. 


Tift^fllliif 


J.  ttyftB  »•  «j.  Ik 
R.p.Bropidhai^  m, 
F.  T.  Baavnoat  ^^^ 
C.H.  Morris    A» 

J.  Olark 

F.W.Searwidlt 
D.Timoihy     a       v.- 
J* DOAD  ••         »^ 

aj.Foot 

J.  P.Ootty      .. 
▲.O.H.Tlialoli6r    .. 
B.  W.  H.  Shartond    .. 
J.  q.  Parker    ..       .. 
T.  Forteus       .» 
F.WeUt 

tF.U'Oook      ..       .. 

tJ.VUtt  ^        A 
tL.I>iiil«ld      ..        .> 

fW^H-WilMD 
tO.Dlzon        ,i 

tP,Cowen       .♦       »• 


A.H.And«noo 

K.M.Patenoii 
L.  JL  B.  Doane 
R.B.  Squire    .^ 
A-Traoey        .«       •• 
E.8adler 
fickviiMt  ..       .. 


73,Bri<le»8treet.Mao0li^tter-  .. 
m.  Wait  BegenI  Streel,  Qtaigow 

as,  Park  Square,  Leede       

81,  Fargale,  QhelQeld 

W^,  Vleiorla  Street,  Iioiideii,  8*  W. . . 

51,  South  John  Sireel;Lfterpool .. 

n,  St.  Heleoe  Botpd,  Swanaa  ■  . . 

H  Biohmond  'Vsrraoe,  Blaoklnim 

30,  Victoria  Street,  Loudou;  aw 

Do.  do.        ••  .. 

Da  da  ..       .. 

Bo.  da  *         ..       .. 

OarltoD    Ohambert,    Baklwin    Street, 

Bristol 
12,  Dawion  Street,  Dublii^ 

86^  Paradise  Street,  BirmiDgham 

0,  Qeorge  Bov,  Northamptoa  , . 


Victoria    Parade,    OaBowtree     Gate, 
Lsioester. 


1,000 


West  Bftottod 


Sheffield 
Bast  London. 
LHrerpooI  ' ' 
South  Wales  . 
IMaekhum 


fij884 
0^ 


South  London        

(FlymatUh  umM  Julp  Id.  1$00,) 
'London 


U,740 


North  London 

Do,  

Bristol  

South  Ireland        

Birmingham..       .» 

Northampton         

{Strnth  London  tmMI  Mar,  iJtt, 
1900,) 


01a,Fi8herfateiFrestbn     ..  • 
King  John's  Ohambers,  Nottingham 

8,  Orossley  Street,  HaUfta 
B^bifigton  Buildings,  Derhy, 

80,  Bedford  Street,  Plymouth 


(South  London  %mm  Jwu  M, 
_    JW.) 

Nottingham  .• 
(  Woherkmmpton  unM  May  i2$t. 
1900,) 
HaUUiz  ,. 

Derby 

(Am<  London  mUl  June  7th, 
J900,} 
Plymouth 


ijm 
0490 
12.485 
2*1 
UBIO 

1J20 

300 

400 

\m 

440 


00,  Victoria  Street,  London,  &W.. 


i(   i.  d. 

8   8  4 

54  7  il„ 

78U  5  ^ 

1412  », 

8i  7  5 

•A  8  T 

•r  0  5- 

8iU  7 

88  4  8 

88  8  8 

U    0  8 

8810  7 

71   8  0 

14811  8. 

1718  0 

8  14  8 

18  4  0 

88  12  • 

4   8  8' 

118  1 

18  17  0 

U   818 


68   2   8 


121,  West  Begent  Street,  Ola^gow 
00,  l^etoria  Street,  London,  &W.. . 
Da  da  V 

Do.  da     >        •• 

Da  da  •• 

Da  da     '        •• 


Da 
Do. 


13,808 

288  18  10 

i040 

188    8   8 

1M40 

2ni7   7 

6W 

88  18   8 

0^ 

88   0   8 

2J67 

10  U   8 

748^ 

10^888  18   8  . 

718481 

8,008  14   7 

878,770 

8,440  18   8 

*  ThefoUowing  works  haTO  been  assigned  to  Miss  Deane  from  February  16th,  1000  ^- 
Laundnes,  and 

HillinenT  and  dressmakers^  workshops 
in  4he  Metropolitan  Borooglu  of  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  dielssa,  Kensington,  Paddington,  81  Marylebone, 
in  the  Urban  Districts  of  Aeton  and  Ohiswick. 
t  Appointed  in  1000. 
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Map  of  the  Districts  of 
h-m.lnspectors  of  factories, 


Southern  Division  . 

1.  NORTH   LONDON. 

2.  SOUTH 

3.  WEST 

4.  EAST 
S.KENT. 
6  SOUTHAMPTON. 

7.  PLYMOUTH. 

8.  BRISTOL. 
S.NORTHAMPTON. 
iO.  NORWICH. 


Midland  Division. 

II. BIRMINGHAM. 

12.  WORCESTER 

13.  WOLVERHAMPTON. 
i4.  SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

15.  NORTH  ,, 

16.  LEICESTER. 

17.  NOTTINGHAM. 

18  DERBY. 

19  LINCOLN. 

20  SOUTH   WALES. 

21  NORTH 


North  Eastern  Division. 


22.  LEEDS. 

23.  SHEFFIELD. 

24.  HUDDERSFIELD 

25.  HALIFAX. 

26.  BRADFORD. 

27.  NEWCASTLE 


North  Western  Division. 


28.  MANCHESTER. 

29.  OLDHAM. 

30.  ROCHDALE. 

31.  BOLTON. 
32.CHESHIRE. 

33.  LIVERPOOL. 

34.  BLACKBURN 
35.PREST0N. 


Scotland  &  Ireland  Division 

36.  WEST       SCOTLAND 

37.  SOUTH  WEST     ,. 

38.  SOUTH  EAST    „ 

39.  EAST 

40.  NORTH 

41.  NORTH     IRELAND. 

42.  SOUTH 


r^vr?, ' 


'\€sj    MAYO 


r<2-~ 


CORK 


r         f 

'  TIPPERAtYi     \  A 


.^^^'- 


9--^! 


d 


wnui-3 
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TABias  I8r— Plstrtctg  and  staff. 


CurrMUdtoAprUlOtk, 

1901.    JUtkudaUth0n 

* 

Distriot. 

DJstrlot 
InapcMolor. 

Other 

Twfpftotori* 
AwMurta. 

Begisteied 

Principal 
Mahntacturing 

Factories 

Work- 

Principal  Industries. 

(Inoiuding 
Laundries). 

shops 
(inolndlng 

Towns  or  Districts. 

(I) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(8) 

DIVISZOW. 

J. 

A.P. 

W.J.Brem- 

R.A.Gk)d- 

«,606 

7t9XS 

London  (North), 

LetterDrasa     nrint-. 

of  the  County  of  London. 

Vanghan. 

ner-Davis. 

dard. 

Edmonton,  Tot-  ;    ing.     lithographic 

▼iz.,  the  City  of  London, 

H.C.D. 

J.F.Ootty. 

printing,       book- 
binding,      fancy 

i    and     the     Metropolitan 

^  ^Fearon. 

A.O.H. 

End,       Enfield, 

Boroughs  of  Hampstead, 
St.    Fancraa,    Ifllington, 

B.L.AU- 

Thatcher. 

Hertford,  St. 

boxes,   tailoring. 

husen. 

Alban8,Watford. 

mantlemaking. 

♦    Stoke  Newinirton,  Shore- 

dressmaking,  boot- 

i    ditch,  Finsbary  aod  Hoi- 

making,  cabinet 

:    bom. 

and    furniture 

Hertforshire. 

making,  sawmills. 

Fart  of  Middlesex,  viz.. 

aerated  water 

the  Unions  of   Hendon, 

making,      electro 

Bamet   and    Willesden, 

plate  making,  gen- 
eration of  electri- 

!   and  the  Middlesex  por- 

1    ftion    of   the   Edmonton 

city. 

Union. 

a 

flontta     KoBdOB.— The 

4^®-?- 

J.  Owner  .. 

T.Davis  .. 

«,a7ft 

••sao 

London   (South), 

Letterpress     print- 
ing and  bookbind- 

County of  London  south 

Woodgate. 

W.Seymour 

S.PaUows. 

Croydon,  Brigh- 

;   of  the  Thames. 

B.Foot 

ton/    Hastings, 
Bed  Hill,  Guild- 

ing, sawmills  and 

i       Surrey. 

wood   turning. 

Sussex. 

ford.  Kingsfeon- 
on-Thames. 

engineering!  laun- 
dries,      docks, 
wharves      and 

[ 

quays  confection- 

ery, flour,  biscuits, 
brick8«od  pottery. 

mineral     water. 

I 

1 

1                             r 

paints  and  colours, 
breweries. 

i 

3  1  "West     &ondeB.-Piirt 

G.LL. 

O.F.B. 

J.T.Ma6kto 

a,ft«9 

1 
«,»«•  r.Lonaon    (West), 

Letterpr«tffe  aad 

of  the  County  of  London, 

Blenkinsopp. 

Johnston. 

A.M. 

1    Beadinff,      Ox- 
1    ford.  High  Wy- 

Jithogtaphte  print- 
ing,  stationery  and 

(One 

Thomas. 

i    Boroughs   of    Hammer- 

vacanoy.) 

bookbinding,    ma- 

1   smith,  Fulham.  Chelsea, 

i    Windsor,  New- 

chines,  engines  and 

>    Kensington,  Faddington, 
:    St      Marylebone,      and 
1    Westminster. 

bury.     Ayles- 
bury, (%esham. 
SouthaU       and 

engineering,   saw- 
mills,  chairs    Ac. 

furniture,  cabinets 
pianos,  dressmak- 
ng,  tailoring,  mil- 

Berkshire. 

West    Drayton, 

1       Buckinghamshire. 
Oxfordshire. 

Uxbridge,   Wo- 

inery,     breweries 

Part  of  Middlesex,  viz.. 

and       aflrated 

the    Unions   of   Stahies. 

Uxbridge,  and  Brentford, 
and  the  Middlesex  por- 

biscuits, bread  Ao, 
flour,  paper,bricks. 

tion  of  Kingston  Union. 

stonemasons. 

(Milliners    and    dress- 

wharves, build- 

makers'  workshops  and 

laundries  in  the  Metro- 

const ruction. 

politan  part  of  this  Dis- 
trict and  in  the  Urban 

Districts    of  Acton    and 

Chiswick  are  under  the 

1    charge  of  Miss  Deane.) 

«    Bast  &oBdOB.-Part  of 

C.C.W. 

W.P.Ire- 

J.Olark    .. 

s,aoa 

7,OSS 

London      (East), 

Engineering    (mar- 

the  County  of  London, 

Hoare. 

„  «  *»°^ 

H.EvaniL 

Colchester, 

i  n  e,      locomotive. 

H,W. 

Chelmsford, 

electrical  and  gen- 
eral), shipbuilding. 

Boroughs    of    Hackney, 

Younger. 

Walthamstow, 

;    Bethnal  Oreen,  Stepnev 
,    and  Poplar,  and  ao  much 

(Tempor- 

Southend3rain- 

clothing,  docks. 

arily.) 

Dford,Bomford! 

wharves,    quays 
and     warehouses. 

of      the      Metropolitan 

1    Borough  of  Woolwich  as 
;    is  north  of  the  Thames. 

Grays,    Tilbury 
and      Stanford. 

lucifer  matches, 
india-rubber. 

!       Essex. 

Saffron  Walden, 

white-lead,  p^nts, 
colours    and   var- 

; 

Dunmow,  Mai- 

1 

don,     Halstead 

nishes,  confection- 

1 

andCohie.Man. 

ery  and  chocolate, 

ningtree. 

wood    working, 
packing  oaset, 

tobacco. 

8 

Xant*— The    County    of 

J.  B.  Ears- 

X»90S 

i,9aft 

Chathamdnclud- 
ing     Rochester 

Machines,    appli- 
ances,oonveyances. 

Kent. 

ton. 

and    Strood), 

tools,  clay,  stone 

Erith  (including 
Belvedere), 

Ac,   paper,  print- 
ing, stationery  <ftc., 

Dartford,North. 

wood,  drink,  food, 

fleet  (including 
Swansoombe 

laundries,     docks, 
wharves  oCn  cloth- 

andGreenhithe). 

ing,  explosives. 

tingbourne. 

Faversham, 

Sheerness.  Ash- 

ford,  Tunbridge 

Welb,      Dover,  : 

Canterbury.         > 

1 
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TABLE  8.— Distriots  and  StaS-oontinued. 


4 

Begisterad 

^       1 

MMO&^iKr   'princlp.llndu«tri«. 
or  Dtotrieta. 

1 

District. 

District 
Inspector. 

Other 

Inspectors. 

lospeoton' 
Asdstants. 

Factories 
(including 
Laundries). 

Work- 

(including 
Laundries). 

<i) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

(«) 

(7)        1              (8)                             (9) 

SOVTMBBV 

1 

1 

1 

mitmow^eotu. 

1 

6 

SontluuB  vtOBr-Fftrt  of 

J.  F.  Sevan  |e.S.  Wilson 

O.E.  White- 

1,S9S 

8,aa7 

Portsmouth,  i  Flax,   ropes,   netn. 

Wiltshire,  vii..  Wiltshire 

law. 

Southampton, 

corsets,  clothing, 
engineering,  brid: 

south    of   the   northera 

Bournemouth, 

houodary  of   the   War- 

SaUsbury. Poole, 

making,  breweries. 

minster   and  Amesbnry 

Basingstoke, 

raUway  carriages. 

• 

Unions. 
Hampshire. 

Winchester,      ship  building,st6ne 
Chester,    Alder- 

1 

shot,    Wey- 

I 

mouth,    Cowes, 

i 

Newport. 

7 

yiTBioiitli.  —  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire. 

8.Shuter  ..  i 

F.Oowell.. 

i,aio 

«,ois 

PlTmouth,Ezeter, 
Torquay,  New- 
ton Abbot,Bam- 

Shipbuilding,  paper, 
sawmills,  flour. 

machinists,  cloth- 

1 

staple,  Bedruth, 

iers,  confectionery. 

1 

Penzance,    Fftl- 

1 

1    mouth,       Bide- 
j    ford,    Paignton, 

mar  hie  and  irra- 

' 

nite,  laoe,  potteries. 

Tiverton.  Cam-  1 

borne. 

• 

Srlfttol.— Fart  of    Wilt- 

J.&Maitland 

•0.  R.  Pen- 

R.W.H. 

s,ass 

S.Sftl 

Bristol,  Bath, 

Wool  spinning  and 

shire,  viz.,  Wiltshire  north 

dock. 

Sharland. 

Gloucester, 

weaving,  engineer- 
ing, clothing,  boots 
and  shoes,  tobacco. 

of  the  southern  boundary 

•E.P.May 

Cheltenham, 

of  the  Pewsey,  Devizes, 

Swindon,  Taun- 

and Westbury-and- 

ton,     Stroud, 

letterpress    print- 

Whorwellsdown Unions. 

Yeovil,     Bridg- 

ing,    lithography. 

Somersetshire. 

water,  Chippen- 

chocolate and  co- 

OloQoestershire. 

ham,     Weston- 

coa,   corsets.   con- 

super-Mare,      fectionery,    bacon 
Olastonbury.       i    curing,  bricks^ 
paper,  dlk. 

% 

• 

» 

Wortliamptcm.— North- 
amptonshire   and    Bed- 
fordshire. 

0.  F.Wright 

F.WellB   .. 

x,«os 

S,«S9 

Northampton, 
Kettering,    Lu- 
ton   and   Dun- 

Boots and  shoes, 
straw     hats    and 

bonnets,    machin- 

stable, RoHhden 

ery,  tanners,  cur- 

and      Higham 
Ferrers,    Wel- 

riers, sawmills. 

tailoriDg,milllnery, 

lingborough, 

mantle,  corset  and 

Baunds,     Fine- 
don,      Bedford, 

dress  making, 
flour,  agricultural 

Peterborough 
and  Fletton. 

implements,  bricks 
and  tiles. 

XO 

Werwloli«— Norfolk,  Suf- 

OJLShinner 

T.C. 

a,i6i 

fttOSS 

Norwich,  Ips- 
wich.    Cam- 

Boots    and  shoes. 

folk,      Huntingdonshire, 

Hayward. 

tailoring,  mustard 

and  Cambridgeshire. 

bridgelHunting- 
don.  Yarmouth. 

and  starch,  ma- 
chines, engines  and 

i    Lowestoft, 

engineering.bricks. 

'    Kings  Lynn. 

artificial    manure. 

1    Wisbech,     Sud- 

brewing  and  malt- 

bury, Tbetford, 

ing,  flour,  fish  cur- 

Bury   St.    Ed- 

ing, silk  weaving, 
millinery,  mnntle. 

munds.     Stow- 

• 

market. 

corset  and  dress 
making,  laundries. 

a6,9«9 

8S,081 

assigned  to  Miss  Deane). 

MXB&AVB 

DZVISIOW. 

1 

11 

ainiiUig:liaiii«— Parts  of 

Sja.Knyvett 

A.  Wolfe  .. 

T.Portous  . 

ft,S16 

S»9aS     Birmingham,  1  Qnlvanizing       and 

Worcestershire  and  Staf- 

L. P.  Evans. 

;    Aston,    Smeth- 

nnisliing      metals. 

fordshire,  viz..  the  Unions 

H.E. 

wick,  Coventry 
and      Foleshill, 

founding  and  con- 

of   Kings    Norton    and 

Brothers. 

verting  metals,  ap- 
pliances and  tools, 

SolihulL 

(One 

1 

Nuneaton, 

Warwickshire. 

vacancy.) 

Atherstone, 
Stratford  -  on  - 

machines,  jewel- 
lery and  watches. 

Avon.    Worces- 

cycles  and   acce»- 

tershire  suburbs 

series,    armff    and 

! 

of  Birmingham. 
Leamington  and 
Warwl(&.  Buff- 

ammunition^rink. 

1 

railway  and  other 

carriages,  pens* 
pins  and   needles. 

1                   !    by,Bedworibr 

1 

clothing,     electro- 

plate   and   silver, 

glass,    fancy  arii- 

1 

clea,  furniture. 

*  Supernumerary  Inspector  of  the  Second  Class. 
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TABLE  g.'^Distriota  and  BtAtlr^ontiniied. 


I 


a) 


District 


(3) 


District 
Inspector. 


(8) 


Other 
Inspeeton. 


(4) 


(6) 


Begistered 


Fftetories 


isassiSs 


LaimdHesj 
(6) 


Work- 
shops 


Prinoipai 
Manulacturing     Principal  Industriet» 
Towns  or  Districts.' 


sundries) 
(7) 


(8> 


(9) 


xa 


9XVISIOV-eon<. 

Voreester.~Woroester- 
shire,  except  the  Unions 
of  Stonrbriclffe,  Dndley, 
West  Bromwlch,  Kings 
Norton,  and  Bolihnll. 
Herefordshire. 


B.  P.  Arnold 


soo 


966 


I 


IS 


x% 


XB 


16 


VolTorliampton.— 

Parts  of  Worcestershire 
and  Staffordshire,  viz.,  the 
Unions  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Dudley,  Stourbridge, 
Selsdon.  and  the  Civil 
Parish  of  PatshulL 
Shropshire. 


Soi&tli  StaffordBMre.— 

Parts  of  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire,  viz.,  the 
Unions  of  West  Brom- 
wich.  Walsall,  Lichfield, 
and  Cannock. 
The  Staffordshire  portion 
of  the  Union  of  Tam- 
worth  and  of  the  Union  of 
Shifnal,  except  the  Civil 
Pftrish  of  FatshuU. 


Movttk  Btaffordslilre.— 

llie  part  of  Staffordshire 
north  of  the  southern 
boundaries  of  the  New- 
port, Stafford,  Uttoxeter. 
and  Burton  -  upon  -  Trent 
Unions. 

Part  of  Derbyshire,  viz., 
the  part  of  the  Burton- 
npon-l^nt  Union  which 
is  south  of  the  Trent. 


li  e  i  oe  •  to  r«— Leicester- 
shire and  Rutlandshire. 


XJ 


Vottlafflia 

hamshire. 


Ba— Notting- 


XS 


;.  B.  Ash- 
worttL 


J.Jackson. 


E.  V.Clark 


atOfts 


«,aas 


1,081 


J.H.WalmB- 
ley. 


E.A.B. 

Werner. 


G.  Sedgwick    ^ 


F.J.Parkes  i 


Derby.— Derbyshire,  ex-    J-  H.  Rogers 
cept   the    part    of    the  i 
Burton -on -Trent  Union 
which   is    south  of  the 
Trent. 


X,8a9 


p.  C.  Cook 


i,«7a 


i,aaa 


a,soo 


i,as6 


L.   Duffield 


1,686 


G.Dixon  .. 


1,S«6 


1,«S8 


Worcester,  Kid* 
der  minster, 
Bedditch,  Here- 
ford,  Broms- 
grove,  Droit- 
wich  and  Stoke 
Prior3touri>ort, 
Leominster, 
Boss,  Evesham, 
Ledbury,  Brom- 
yard. 


Wolverhampton, 
Dudley,  Tipton, 
Bilffton,Cradley 
Heath  and  Old 
Hill,  Stour- 
bridge and 
Wordsley,  Wil- 
lenhali,  Shrews- 
bury, Oswestry, 
Market  Dray- 
ton, Ironbridge 
and  Jaokflelds, 
Bridgnorth. 


Walsall,  West 
B'Tom  wi  ch, 
Wednesbury, 
Oldbury,  Dar- 
I  a  St  on,  Tam- 
worth,  Cannock 
and  Hedneef  ord, 
Handsworth. 


991 


Hanley,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  Long- 
ton,  Burslem, 
Stoke-on-Trent, 
Stafford,  New- 
castle-under- 
Lyme,  Fenton, 
Leek,  Tunstall, 
Stone,  Kids- 
grove. 


Leicester,  Lough- 
borough. Hinck- 
ley, Melton 
Mowbray,  Ash- 
by,  Market  Har- 
borough,  Coal- 
ville, Great  Wlg- 
ston,  Upping- 
1,  Oakham. 


ham,' 


Nottingham,  Bet- 
ford  and  Dis- 
trict, Newark, 
Mansfleld,Work« 
sop,  Sutton-in- 
Ashfleld,  East- 
wood and  Lang- 
ley  MiU  District, 
Beeston,  Huck- 
nail  Torkard, 
Caulton  and  Dis- 
trict, Staplef  ord, 
Misterton. 


Derby,  Glossqp, 
Chesterfield.  Il- 
keston, Erewash 
Valley,  Dron- 
fleld  and  Dis- 
trict, Alfreton 
and  District, 
Belper  and  Dis- 
trict. New  Mills 
and  District. 


(Gloves,  pins,  needles 
and  fish  -  hooks,. 
carpet«,  salt,  ma- 
chinery, china  and 
earthenware,  saw- 
mills, caroenters, 
boots,  bricKs  and 
tiles,  tin-plate 
working  and 
Japanning,  tinning 
and  enamelling,, 
fiour,  letterpress 
and  lithographic 
printing  and  book- 
binding, aerated 
waters,  brewing, 
malting  and  cider, 
tailoring. 

Iron  mills.  Japanned 
goods,  chains  and 
anchors,  cycles  and 
tubes,  hollow- 
ware,  l>ra8s  cast- 
ing, looks  and  keys, 
iron  founding,  en- 
gineering, Haw- 
mills,  enamelled 
plates,  printing, 
worsted  spinning, 
glass,  carpets,  edge 
tools,  bricks  and 
drain  pipes,  cloth- 
ing. 

Saddlery,  harness 
and  harness  furoi- 
ture.  iron  found- 
ing, Drass  founding, 
engineering,  iron 
mills,  boiler, 
bridge  <&c.  making, 
tube  making,  nuts 
and  bolts,  curriers, 
chemicals,  brewing 
and  malting,  wear- 
ing apparel,  whole- 
sale tailoring, 
bricks,  percussion 
caps  and  cart- 
ridges, smallware 
weaving. 

Earthenware  and 
china,  iron  and 
steel,  silk  throwing 
and  weaving,  boots 
and  shoes,  brewing, 
bricks  and  tiles, 
engineering,  iron 
smelting.  litho 
transfer  making, 
copper  wire  and 
tube  making,  salt» 
fustian  cutting. 

Boots  and  shoes, 
hosiery,  dyeing  and 
finishing,  wool 
spinning,  elastic 
and  braid,  en- 
gineering, under- 
clothing, cigars. 
Iron  foundries,  cor- 
sets, bricks  .and 
tiles,  laundries, 
warehouses  (shoe). 

Lace,  hosiery,  ma- 
chines, engines  and 
engineering,  lace 
dressing  and 
bleaching,  iron 
founding,  aprons, 
blouses,  pinafores, 
millinery,  mantles, 
corsets  and  dress- 
making, tobacco, 
cigars,  <kc.,  saw- 
mills, cari)enters. 
letterpress  and 
lithographic 
printing,  cabinet 
and  furniture 
making,  bricks  and 
tiles. 

Engineering,  car- 
riages andwaggons, 
extraction  of  Iron, 
conversion  of  iron, 
cotton,  lace,bleach- 
ing  and  dyeing, 
calico  printing, 
white  -  lead, 
earthenware. 
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TABLE  2.— Distriots  and  StoS— continued. 


(i> 


District 


(2) 


Diitriot 
Intpeotor. 


(S) 


Other 


(4) 


Intpecfori' 


(6) 


Besiftered 


(iiicliit__^ 
LanndrieB) 


Work- 

shops 
(incmoing 
LamidrieB). 

(7) 


Principal 
Maniifacturinff     Priocipal  Industxies. 
Towns  or 
Districts. 


(8) 


(») 


X» 


ao 


lilnoolii.~LiDco]Dshire . .    J.  Pearson . 


■ontli     Vales     and    A.  Lewis ' 
M  o  a  m  o  « tlisliire.— 

The    Counties   of    Mon- 
mouth, Glamorgan,  Oar- 
marthen,  Pembroke,  Car-  | 
di(ir&n.       Radnor,       and  ' 
Brecon. 


•T  O. 

Edwards. 
J.L. 

Edwards. 


i,aft«  I    i,6a7 


D.  Timothy 


a«7is     «,a7S 


ai 


aa 


Vortb    "Wales.— 

Tho  Counties  of  Mont- 
gomery, Merioneth,  Car- 
narvon, Anglesey,  Den- 
bigh, and  Flint. 


J.  Hilditch 


X,188        l.SOl 

I 


vomTB  Si 

DZVZBIOW. 

&eeds.— Part  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  viz., 
the    Unions    of    Pateley 
Bridge,    Knaresborough,  i 
Great  OuRebum,  Wether-  > 
by,  Leeds,  Bramlev,  Hoi-  | 
beck,  Hunslet,  Tadcaster,  I 
Pontefract,    and    Wake-  I 
field :  the  West  Riding  I 

Sortion  '>f  the  Unions  of  i 
ipon,  York,  Selby,  and 
Goole :  and  the  borough  | 
of  Morley.     Part  of  the  . 
North  Riding  of  York-  , 
fihire.  viz..  the   Unions  of  ' 
Thirsk.  Helmsley.  Kirby 
Moorside,         Pickering. 
Whitby,  and  Easingwold.  i 
and   the    North    Riding 
portion   of     the    Ripon 
York,  Malton,  and  Scar- 
borotigh     Unions.      The 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 


I  ; 

J.A.Hine..  |  H.  Vemey    j  P.T.  ' 

I  W.J.Neely.  <    Beaumont  j 

E.F.Boggis  ,  ' 

I     Rolfe.        I  I 


I 


Grimsby,  Lincoln, 
Granth  am, 
Boston.  Gains- 
borougu,  I«outh, 
Spalding,  Stam- 
ford, Barton-on- 
Humber,  Hom- 
oastle,  Sleaford, 
Scunthorpe, 
Bourne,  Crowle. 


Swansea  and  Lan- 
dore,  Cardiff, 
Newport,  Mon^ 
Mertbyr  and 
Dowlais,  Mor- 
ristonanuLIans* 
amlet,  Swansea 
Valley,  Eastern 
Valley  of  Mon- 
mouthshir  e. 
Western  Valley 
of  Monmouth- 
shire Llanelly, 
N  eath  and 
Briton  Ferry, 
Port  Talbot  and 
Aberavon,  Pon- 
tardulais/ Pem- 
broke Dock. 
Gowerton  and 
G  o  rsein  o  n, 
Barry  and  Barry 
Dock.  Aberdare, 
Rhondda  Valley. 


Wrexham  and 
District,  Ruabon 
and  District, 
Flint  and  Dis- 
trict, Mold  and 
District.  Carnar- 
von and  District, 
Newtown  and 
District,  Holy- 
well and  Dis- 
trict, flawarden 
District  Bangor, 
Holyhead, 
Amlwch,  Llan- 
idloes, Portma- 
doo. 


Total  fbr  Midland  DiTUioa 19,S9a  '  as,76a  | 


Agricultural  imple* 
ments,  engineering, 
flour,  sawmills, 
bricks,  iron  and 
steel  mills,  ship- 
building, flsh  cur- 
ing, letterpress 
printing,  leather, 
aSrated  waters, 
cigars,  docks. 


Conversion  of  iron 
into  steel  (includ- 
ing tin-plates), 
smelting  of  iron, 
founding  of  iron, 
machines,  engines 
and  engineering, 
docks,  wharves  ana 
quays,  sawmills, 
smelting  of  copper 
and  yellow  metal, 
ship  and  boat 
building  and  re- 
pairing, bricks  and 
tiles,  ooni.flour  and 
grist  mills,  milli- 
nery, numtle  and 
dressmaking,  let- 
terprem  printing, 
printing  of  news- 
papers, mixing  and 
casting  of  brass, 
carding  and  sphi- 
ning  wool,  brew- 
ing and  suiting, 
aerated  water, 
tailoring,  smelting 
of  zinc,  lead, 
bullion  ores,  li- 
thographic print- 
ing. 


Terra  cotta  and 
brick  making,  iron 
and  steel  galVaniz- 
mg  and  tin-plate 
works,  engineering, 
chemicals,  w  o  o  1, 
leather,  clothing 
and  hosiery,  ena- 
melled slate  goods 
and  school  slates, 
paper,  chains  and 
anchors,  artificial 
manure,  letter- 
press printinj; 
aerated  water<t, 
brewing. 


S,ft9a        S,9ft8 


Leeds, 

Hull. 

York, 

Wake- 

field. 

Morley. 

Pontefract, 

Cast] 

ef  ord. 

Selby. 

Knot- 

Scarb 

Goole, 
0  r  ough. 

Ripon, 

wet- 

by.    . 

Engineering,  ma- 
chine making, 
ship  building,  iron 
and  steel  making, 
dressmaking,  mil- 
linery, wholesale 
clothing,  boots  and 
slippers,  docks  and 
wharves,  ware- 
houses, com  mills, 
wool,  bricks. 
Joinery  and  car- 
pentering, saw- 
mills, printing, 
laundries,  cabinet 
making,  piaints  and 
colours,  oil  and 
seed  crushing,  flsh 
curing,  glass  bot- 
tles, confectionery, 
chemicals,  soap, 
earthe  nware, 
worsted,  liquorice 
refining,  matches, 
jet  ornaments 
hemp  and  tow 
spinning,  linen 
weaving. 


*  Supernumerary  Inspector  of  the  Second  Ckiss. 
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TABLE  2.-^Dl8triots  and  Staff— con^mt^. 


fi) 


District. 


(2) 


Beglrtered 


Inipaoton' 
Aumtants. 


(6) 


Factories 
(inelndlng 
Liiiiiidrle8)4- 

(•) 


Work- 

BhOM 

(inohiaiiig 
LauDdrifls). 

(7) 


PrinciiMfcl 
^^T^^'*"'    Principal  Indurtria^ 


Towns 
or  Districts. 


(8) 


(P> 


as 


VOmXM  SABTBBV 

Bliea«ia«— Part   of   the 

Wdst  Riding  of  Tork- 
shire,  viz^  the  Unions 
of  Wortley,  Penistone. 
Banuley,  Hemsworth, 
Botherham,  Sheffield,  and 
Eocleehall-Bierlow,  and 
the  Yorkshire  portions  of 
the  Unions  of  Thome, 
Donoaster.  and  Worksop. 


l.-Part  of 

the  West  Bidlngpf  York- 
shire, viz.,  the  unions  of 
Soddleworth,  Hudders- 
field,  and  Dewsbury 
<  except  the  borough  of 
Morley.) 


ae 


.—Part  of  the 
West  RfdinflT  of  Yorkshire, 
viz.,  the  Unions  of  Halifax 
and  Todmorden. 


H.  P.  Smith  i  Thos.Taylor 
,  J,  H.  Warren. 


J.  D.  Prior 


A,  P.  J. 
DnnoUy 


O.H.  Morris 


8,S98 


a,s9x 


1387        lp9%€ 


K.H.Garvie 


Sradftord.— Part  of  the  I  W.H,Seal 
West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, viz..  the  Unions 
of  Bra'iford,  North 
Bierley,  Keighley.  Skip- 
ton,  Settle.  Sedbergh, 
and  Wharfedale,  and  the 
Yorkshire  portion  of  the 
Union  of  Oiltheroe. 


a7  '  Vewoasi 


H.  J.  Wilson 


H.J. 
Peacock 


*John  Law 


ktle.— Part  of  the 

North  Biding  of  York- 
shire, Yiz„  the  Unions  of 
Teesdale.  Beeth,  Aysgarth, 
Richmond,  Darlington, 
Middlesbrough,Gni8boro\ 
Stokesley,  Northallerton, 
Leyborn  and  Bedale ; 
Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham ;  the  Oounty  of  the 
borough  and  town  of 
Berwick. 


Total  for  Wortti-Basteni  BiTtsioB 


vomxK  "vrasTaBv 
Bzvxazov. 

Maacliester.— Part    of 

Lancashire,  viz..  the 
Unions  of  Manchester 
Township,  Salford.  Chorl- 
ton,  Prestwich,  Barton- 
upon-Irwell,  and  the 
Lancashire  portion  of 
the  Union  of  Warrington. 


WJ[.  Wilson 


E.M.Roe.. 


A.  Piatt 
W.  S.  Smith. 
W.H. 

Beverley. 

B.  Eatock. 


J,  Ryan 


1,606 


a,S99 


a,679 


i,asi 


1,970 


at9ao 


i7,«aa 


S|87a 


l«t90S 


8,fta9 


Sheffield,  Barns- 
ley,  Bother- 
ham,  Doncas- 
ter.  Swinton, 
Mexborough, 
Penist  on  e, 
Thome,  Oonis- 
borough, 
Wombwell, 
Wath-on- 
Deame,  Stooks- 
bridge. 


!  Manufacture  of  iroD 
and  steel,  armour 
plates  and  ord- 
nance, railway 
rails,  locomotives, 
carriages  and  wag- 
gons, steel  castinga 
and  forginss,  en- 
gineering, boilers, 
cutlery,  edge  tools, 
flies  and  saws^ 
sUvier  and  electro- 

{>Iate,  brass  found- 
ng,  iron  founding,, 
linen  weaving 
paper,earthenware 
glass  bottles. 


Huddersfield, 
Dewsbury, 
Batley,  Mirfleld,  ' 
Saddleworth,  I 
Soothill,  Ossett, 
Heckmond- 
wlke,  Livers- 
edge,  Thomhill, 
Holmflrth,  Blrs- 
tall,  Ravens- 
thorpe,  Honiey, 
Llnthwaite, 
Golcar. 


Hall  fax.  Todmor- 
den, Brlghouse,  i 
Hebden  Bridge, 
Sowerby  Bridge, 
Elland,  Qreet- 
laad.  Stainland, 
Ludoendenfoot,  , 
LightcUff,  Shelf, 
Mytbolmroyd. 

Bradford  and 
District,  Keigh- 
ley, Cleckhea- 
ton,  Shipley, 
Blngley,  Skip- 
ton,  Fudsev, 
BamoldswlcK, 
Sllsden,  Otley, 
Sedbergh. 


Newcastle  -  on  - 
Tyne,  Sunder- 
land, Gateshead, 
M  Iddlesbrough, 
South  Shields, 
Hartlepool, 
Stockton,  North 
Shields,  Dar- 
lington, Bishop 
Auckland,  Dur- 
ham, Blyth, 
Blaokhill  and 
Oonsett. 


Bianchester,  Sal- 
ford,  Warring- 
ton, Ecclea  and 
Patricroft, 
Fallsworth, 
Stretford.Swln- 
tQjx  and  Pendle- 
bury,  Walkden, 
Gorton,  New- 
ton-le-WUlows 
and  Earlestown, 
Irlam  and  Ca- 
dishead,  Prest- 
wich, Urmston 
and  FUxton. 


Wool,  worsted,  cot- 
ton, shoddy,  ma- 
chines and  en- 
gineering, dyeing 
and  bleach  in gv 
founding  and 
finishing  of  brass- 
and  iron,  paints^ 
colours,  dyes  and 
chemicals,  tailor- 
ing, dressmaking^ 
mllltnery  and  boot 
making,  letterpress, 
printii^  and  litho- 
graphy, brewing, 
adrated  waters, 
sawmills,  coopers, 
brushes,  confec- 
tioners, fustian 
cutting. 

Wool  and  worsted^ 
cotton,  machine 
tools,  silk,  carpets, 
iron  founaing,mix- 
ing  and  casting 
brass,  fustian  cut- 
ting, dyeing,  cloth- 
ing. 


Worsted,  wool,  cot- 
ton, machines, 
Srint,  bleach  and 
ye  works,  silk,, 
shoddy,  sawmills, 
carpenters,  gal- 
vanlxing  metala,. 
brass  finishing,, 
paper,  printing 
ana  stationery, 
furniture,  drink. 

Engineering  Jkc, 
ship  building,  roll- 
ing iron  and  steel, 
smelting  iron,  saw- 
mills  and  carpen- 
ters, white,  red  and 
yellow  lead,  glass,. 

Saper,  cement, 
ocks,  wharvea 
and  quays,  chemi* 
cals,  ropes. 


Gotten,  engineering,, 
iron  and  steel  wire» 
clothing,  print,, 
bleach  and  dye 
works,  cnemlcauL 
paper,  silk,  wool 
ana  worstedjetter**^ 

Eress  printing  and 
thography,  cabi- 
net making,  fustian 
cutting. 


*  Supernumerary  Iqapector  of  the  Second  Class. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   FOB    1900  !    FACTOBIBS   AND   WORKSHOPS. 
TABLE  8.— DiStrlOtS  and  Steift— continued. 


(1) 


a9 


^o 


-91 


^a 


»9 


aft 


as 


District 


(2) 


aa 


Dittriot 
Inspector. 


(S) 


VOmTH  "Wl 

OMliAin.— Part  of  Lanoa-    J.  H.  Crab- 
shire,  vlz^  tho  Union  of  ,     tree. 
Oldham ;   the  Lancashire 
portion  of  the  Union   of  i 
Ashton-under-Lyne ;  and 
the    Lancashire    portion 
(excluding    the    borough 
of  Stockport)  of  the  Union  , 
of  Stockport.  I 


moelidttle.— Part  of  Lan-    J.  Dodgson 
cashire,   viz.    the  Unions  I 
of   Bnry,   Rochdale,   and  | 
Hiislingden. 


Other 
Lsspeotore. 


(4) 


Inapeotort* 
Aadstants. 


(5) 


Registered 


Factories 
(including 
Laundries) 

(6) 


Work- 
shops 
rincluding 


Principal 
Manufacturing 


shops  Towns  or 

(including  Districts. 

Laundries). 


(7) 


i,ao6 


9ao 


(8) 


Principal  Industries. 


(9) 


Oldham.  Ash- 
ton,  Moesley, 
Droylesden, 
Middleton, 
Cha'dderton, 
Royton,  Shaw, 
Lees,  ueaton 
Mersey. 


I 


itsas  '    1,87a 


aErant  . 
J.  Sellett. 


Bolton.— Part  of  Lanca-  '  R.  Tinker. 
>«hire.  viz^the  Unionn  of 
Bolton,    (^orley,     Leigh, 
:ind  Wigan. 


Cbeahlre.— Parts  of  Ches-  '  D.  Walms-  | 
hire  (xnd  Lancashire,  viz.,  |      ley. 
the  Unions  of  Nantwich,  i 
Northwich        Coogleton, 
Mac-clesfleld.       Bucklow. 
Stockport,    (except     the 
Urban  Districts  of  Reddish 
and  Heaton  Norris),  and 
the  C!hc8hire  portion  of  the 
Unions  of   Hayfleld,  and 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

XilTerpooL— Part  of  Lan-  R.E.  Graves 
oishire.  viz.,  the  Unions  of 
Wef<t  Derby,  Liverpool 
Paris-h.  Toxteth  Park 
Township,  Prescot,  and 
( )rfnHk4rk.  part  of  Cheshire, 
viz..  the  Unions  of  Birken- 
heid,  Wirrall,  Chester, 
Turvin.and  Runcorn  ;  and 
the  Cheshire  portion  of 
the  Whitchurch  Union. 

aiaokbuni.--Part        of    J.  T.  Birt-  { 
LanoiiRhire.  viz.,  the  Unions       wistle. 
of  Bbrkbnm  and  Burnley, 
anri  the   Lancashire  por- 
tion   of    the    Union     of 
Clitheroe. 


l^oatoB.  -  -Part  of  Lancn-  Joseph  Law 
shire,  viz.,  the  Unions  of 
Preiiton,  Fylde,  Oarstang, 
Lancaster,  Lunesdale, 
Ulver8ton,and  Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

Cumberland. 

Westmorland. 


Total  fbr  Worth  Veatem  BlTlaloa 


SCOT&AJTD  AJTD 

Dzvsazov. 


i,a78 


p.  W.  Sedg- 
wick. 


•G.A. 
Taylor. 

(Tempor- 
arily). 


i  J.  Dean 


J.  Hirst 


l.ft98 


1,886  t    i.ftda 


a,8aa 


ft,168 


Rochdale,    Bury, 
Accrini[ton3oy- 


wood,  Radcliffe, 
Hasliuffden. 
Bacup.  _Baw 


tenstall.  Rossen- 
dale  Valley. 
Castleton^ams- 
bottom.  Little- 
borough. 


Cotton,  machines, 
engineering,  saw- 
mills, iron  found- 
ing, mill  banding, 
bleach  works,  dye- 
works,  calico 
printing,  letter* 
press  printing, 
aerated  water. 


Cotton,  machines, 
engineering,  wool, 
printing,  bleaching 
and  dyeing,  slip- 
pers, paper  and 
paper  staining,  felt 
dotha  and  hats, 
silk/9irpet8,chemi- 
cals,  leather,bricks, 
stone. 


Bolton,  Wi_gan,  {Cotton  spinning, 
cotton  manufac- 
turing,iron,bleach- 


.  wigan.  1 1 
Chorley,  Leigh, 
>rth,  Hor-i 


1,699  ;      1,991 


I 


i,9a7 


i8,6aa 


Famworth,  1_  _  _ 
wieh,  Atherton, 
Tyldeeley,  Qol- 
bome,  Turton.     * 


Stockport,  Macc- 
lesfield, Hyde, 
Stalybridge, 
Dukinfleld, 
Crewe,  North- 
wich. uongleton, 
Nantwich,  Wina- 
lord,  Sandbach. 


Liverpool.  St 
Helens,  Birken- 
head. Widnes, 
Runcorn.  Ches- 
ter, Southport, 
Prescot. 


Blackburn,  Bm-n- 
ley,  Darwen, 
Nelson,  C  o  1  n  e, 
Padiham,  Great 
Harwood.  CJli- 
theroe.  Church, 
Oswald  twist  le, 
Barrowf  ord, 
Trawden,  C1a> - 
ton-le-  Moors, 
Rishton,  Brier- 
field. 


I,a7a  I  Preston,  Lancas- 
I  ter,  Barrow-in- 
Fumei?s.  Work- 
ington. Cnrlisle, 
Kendal,  Ulver- 
Hton,  Blackpool, 
Fleetwood. 


ing. 


ia,907 


^RToat     ScotlaaA .— The 

Counties  of  Lanark.  Ren- 
frew, Argyle,  Dumbarton, 
and  Stirling.  I 


H.  M.  Rob-  I  W.  Buchan  'a.  Ballantyne 
inson.        ,  W.B.  iRCfiroad- 

I      Lauder,     i     head. 
I  T,  Brown. 


ft,aaa  |    6,6aB 


Glasgow  (includ- 
ing Govun  and 
Partick),  Pais- 
ley t  CJreenock, 
Coatbrklflre,  Fal- 
kirk District, 
Motherwell 
District. 


Cotton,  ailk.  engi- 
neering, felt  hats, 
calico  printing, 
clothing,  boilers, 
chemicals,  salt, 
boots,  railway  en- 
gines, fustian  cutt- 
ing. 


Glass,- ropes,  chemi- 
cals, whitelead, 
engineering,  ship- 
building, seed 
crushinff,  rice  and 
flour,  docks  Ac^ 
watch  movements. 


Cotton  spinning, 
cotton  manufac- 
turing, oot^on  ma- 
chinery,  iron 
founding,  paper 
making,  calioo 
printing,  brewing, 
paper  staining,  en- 
gineering. 


Cotton  weaving, 
cotton  spinning, 
engineering,  iron 
smelting,  iron 
rolling  millF, 
joiners  and  saw 
mills,  iron  found- 
ing, shipbuilding, 
oilcloth,  paper, 
biscuits,  wool 
weaving. 


Shipbuilding  and 
engineering,found- 
ing  and  conversion 
of  metal,  cotton, 
print  works,bleach 
and  dye  works 
chemicals,  paper 
printing  and 
stationery. 


*  Supernumerary  Inspector  of  the  Second  Clas«9. 
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i 

(1) 


District. 


(2) 


District 
Inspector, 


(?) 


Other 
InnMotors. 


(4) 


Faotoriee 
JinoluL^ 
Laundries, 


(5) 


Begistered 


SS5R£s 


(6) 


Work- 
shops 
(indnolng 
kondries). 

(7) 


Principal 

Mannfacraring 

Towns  or 

Districts. 


(8) 


Principal  Industries. 


(9) 


97 


99 


fta 


9IVISZO«-<»fi<. 


•The  Oonnties  of  Ayr, 
Dnmfries,  Kirondbriffht, 
Wigtown,  and  Bvte. 


—The  Oonnties  of  Bdin- 
burgh,  Linlithgow,  Had- 
dington, Peebles,  Selkirk 
andBozburgh. 

The  Ooonty  of  Berwick 
(ezoloding  the  Ooonty  of 
the  Borough  and  Town  of 
Berwick). 


—The 

Oonnties  of  Perth,  Forfar, 
Fife,  Kinross,  and  Olaok- 


Oonnties  of  Aberdeen, 
Kincardine,  Banff,  Elgin, 
Nairn,  Invemesa  Boss 
and  Cromarty,  Bather- 
land,  Oaithness,  and  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland. 


irelaatf.  — The 

Province  of  Ulster. 


•omti    Ireteatf • — The 

Provinces    of    Monster, 
Leinster,  and  Oonnaoght. 


J.  M. 
Arbookle. 


H.W.a 
Kidersley. 


T.  0.  Botler 


A^Kewlaads 


O.B.Bnape 


O.BeUhoase 


1»X06 


i,a«a 


W.D. 
Kirkwood 
D.F.Toong 


J.H.Nlohon 


J.J. 


J.  H.  Parker 


Tetel  for  aeotlaaa  aaa 


BiTiSlOD 


X,S»0 


a»a97 


X,78« 


ata79 


•••7S 


«t78« 


s,9ai 


a»697 


..     16t6a9 


a,9xs 


St^^7 


a«t206 


Kilmamook,  Ayr, 
Domfries,  Ard- 
rossan,  Salt- 
coats and  Ste- 
venston,  New- 
miins,  Oalston 
and  Darvel, 
Bnteehirejrvine 
and  Dreghom, 
Oastle  Donglaa, 
Stranraer, 
Thonriiill,  Kil- 
winning. Com- 
nook  and  Lugar, 


Edinborgh,  Ha- 
wick,  Gala- 
shiels, Selkirk, 
Leith,  Midlo- 
thian, LinUth- 
gowshlre,  Ber- 
wickshi  re, 
Peeblesshire, 
Haddington- 
shire. 


Dnndee,  Ar- 
broath. Kirk- 
caldy, Donfer- 
mline,  Perth, 
AUoa,  Montrose, 
Forfar,  Tilli- 
cooltry,  Alva, 
Blairgowrie, 
Brechin,  Leven, 
Marklnoh,  Les> 
lie,  Kirriemoir, 
Kinroas,  Oopar, 
Anstrnther, 
Dysart,  Tay- 
port 


Aberdeen,  Inver- 
ness, Blgin, 
Forres,  Peter- 
head, Fraser- 
borgh,  Wick. 


Belfast,  London- 
derry, Porta- 
down,  BallT- 
mena,  Armagh, 
Lnrgan,  Newry, 
Larne,  Cook- 
stown,  Lisbom, 
Ooleraine,  Stra- 
bane. 


Doblin,  Cork, 
Limerick, 
Waterford. 
Oonnties  of 
Cork,  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  and 
Kerry. 


Wearing  apparel, 
joinery,  sawmills 
and  coache^ 
hotter,  cheese  and 
bread,  grain   and 


seed  cleaning,  en- 
gineering, Mtter- 
press  printing  and 
bookbinding,  cabi- 
nets, carpets  and 
wool  spinning  and 
weaving,  earthen- 
ware and  bricks, 
iron  and  brass 
foonding.  hosiery, 
aerated  water, 
leather,  chemicals, 
laundries. 


Letterpress  print- 
ing, bookbinding, 
li  tho  graphic 
printing,  wool, 
paper,  engineer- 
In  g,       foondries, 


paraffin  oil,  brew- 
Tnff,  distilling, 
ships,  ropes,  sails 
dbCn  wearing  ap- 
parel, fish  coriniN 
oi  Icake  and 
chemical  manore. 

Jute  spinning  and 
weaving,  flax 
spinning  and 
weaving,  yam 
and  cloth  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing, 
wool  spinning  and 
weaving,  paper. 
Jute  cloth  calen* 
dering  and  finish^ 
ing,  iron  founding 
and  engineeringi 
wood  working, 
brewing,  ship- 
building, confeo- 
tlonery,  fruit  pre- 
serving, bread  and 
biscuit  baking, 
roi>e  and  twine, 
distiUerie*, 

Preserving  of  pro- 
visions and  curing 
of  fish,  paper, 
granite  cutting 
and  polishing,  flax 
and  Jute  spinning 
and  weavingr 
whisky  distil- 
leries, engineering 
and  shipbuilding 
comb  making, 
wool  and  worsted 
spinning  and 
weaving  and 
hosiery,  sawmills 
and  carpenters. 

Flax  spinning,  linen 
weaving,  ship- 
building, hand- 
kerchiefs, shirts,, 
calendering  and 
finishing,  scutch 
mills,  aprons, . 
blouses  <kc.,  fetter- 
press  printing, 
machines,  engines. 
Ac,  afirated 
waters,  news- 
paper 


rope  making,  saw- 
mills, millinery, 
mantle  and  dress 
making,  boots  and 
shoes,  tailoring. 

Breweries,  distil- 
leries, butter, 
army  clothing, 
wool,  jute,  con- 
densed milk,  flour 
mills. 
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TABLE  2.— Districts  and  StaS^-continued. 


(1) 


Distrlot 


(2) 


District 
Inspector. 


(3) 


Other 
Inspectors. 


(4) 


Inspector! 
▲ssistanti 


(5) 


Beslstered 


Factories 

(incli 

Laundries 


(•) 


Work- 
shops 
(including 
randries). 

(7) 


Prindnal 

Manntacnuring 

Towns  or 

Districts. 


(«) 


Principal  IndUiitnei. 


(9) 


lionaoB  (portion  of).— 
Laundries  and  milliners* 
and  dressmakers'  work- 
shops in  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  of  Hammer- 
smith, Fulham,  Ohelseat 
Kensington,  Paddington, 
81  MarFleboneiandWest- 
minster,  and  in  the  Urhan 

lilSQlOtS    OC 

Ohlswlok. 


(Miss)I..A.E. 
Deane. 


X90 


»8»66« 


a,axs 


West  London, 
AotomOhiswick. 


Dressmaking  and 
millinery,  laun- 
dries. 


197,6ftS 


Textile  VsMtorlea 
nalBf  Artlflelal 
MvamUty. 


Testae  Wmrtlcnlmrm, 


W.Williams 


T.Birtwistle 
(Examiner). 

H.  T^lor, 

B.J.HolmM, 

J.T.Ashton 

(Assistant 

BxaminersX 


United  Kingdom    Textile      Factories 
and  Workshops^ 
(For  the  purposes  of  the  Cotton  CHoth 
Factories  Acts  and  Flax  Special 
BulM),vlz.: 
saO  Humidifying    Gotten    Ctoth 
Factories,  under    Acts  of 
1880  and  18B7.* 
S»ft  Other    Humidifying    Textile 
Factories,    uzider     s.    SI 
(1886X* 

•9  DrySplnningf  y°.*°  ^P**^ 


I  DrySpinnini 


Rules. 


United  Kingdom  j Textile  Factories 
j    and  Workflhops. 
(For  the  purposes  of  the  Particulars 
BeotionI) 
6,aa7Textile'v 

Factories  I  In  which  workets 
XtO«STextile>    arepaJdbythe 
Work-  \    pleoo. 
shops.  ^ 


*  Each  room  is  separately  counted  (a.  i,  1680). 
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TABLE   3.— Laundries,  Docks,  &c.,  Warehouses;  Non- Textile 

Particulars:  1900. 


DiannuoT. 


O) 

X.  Vortlilionaen   .. 

a.   Bootli  lionaoB    .. 

9.  VestliOnaon 

Sa.  Works  asatfaod  to  Miss 

%m  SastliosdOB 

8. 

7.  yijmovtli 

••  Bristol        

#•  WortbamptoB 

10.  Vorwleli 

SOVTSBBV  BIVISSO: 

11.  MinDingtuOA       

ia«  Voreester 

IS.  W*olTorlMmpton 

X««  SeottoStsfforOslUre  .. 

IS. 

16. 

17. 

IM.  Borby 

19.  Idaooln 

ao.    flontli  Vales  aaa 

sblro. 
ax.    VortU'Walos 

aa.  Beads  .. 

as.  Bbefleld 

a««  Haaaersfleld 

as.  Ballflis 

as.  Bradford 

ay.  Voweastle  .. 

BOB' 
SIOV. 

as.    MaBebester       

as.    Oldbam       

50.  Boebdalo 

51.  Bolton  

sa.   Gbesblre 

SS.    BlTorpool 

SS»    Blaobbam 

SS.   »roston       

WOBTB-WBSTBBV  BXVX- 
SIOW. 

SS.   "WostSootlaBd 

S7, 

SS 

S9.   BastSootlaad 

50.  vortb  Sootlaad 

51.  Vortb  iroland 

sa.   SoatbXrolaad 

BCOTBAirB  ABB  ZBBBABB 


Laundries. 


FSetory. 
(2.) 


Work- 
shop. 


(S). 


Docks, 

Wharves 

and 

Quays. 


(4.) 


Ware- 
house! 
(1866 
Act). 


(5.) 


NoD-Teztile  Factories  and  WorkshojM 
to  which  the  Farticolars  Section  appfles. 


Handker< 
fthlfffli, 

Aprons, 
Pinafores, 

Blooses. 

(e.) 


Chains, 

Gables, 

Anchors. 

q) 


Locks, 

Latches, 

Keys. 

(a) 


FeH 
Hats. 


(fll) 


Wholflh 
sale 

Tailor- 
ing. 

go.) 


Fen- 


(U) 


mriTBB  xnroBosi. 


313 

860 

36 

187 

78 

66 

63 

» 

36 

8 

16 


1,M9 


31 

0 

7 

4 

U 

11 

81 

21 

12 

86 

16 


167 


63 
12 
16 
14 
34 
36 


174 


61 
0 
8 
4 

8 
47 
21 
30 


188 


71 
11 
3» 
30 
12 
26 
27 


1484 


964 
1,026 
166 
626 
866 
228 
»6 
168 
181 
9 
104 


38 

103 

6 


464 

34 
6 


102 


864 

61 

H 

30 

118 


8,761 


618 


830 


18S 


8 

11 
138 
66 


370 
28 
2 


300 
13 


37 


888 


887 


848 


888 


78 
3 

1 
1 


lU 


818 


123 
13 
44 

89 

73 

16 

"»7 


16 

1 
6 


U9 
18 

8 
'   6 

9 
846 

'    4 
7 


121 


56 

424 

0 

21 


633 
7 
16 
18 
48 
1,330 
36 
10 


143 


411 


144 


18 


301 
26 
48 
12 
16 
11 
38 
451 


76 
17 
8 
32 
96 
19 


468 
5 
14 
29 
66 
32 
49 


12 


176 


858 


188 


4»878 


8,887 


8,887 


488 


488 


885 


12 


14 


6 
48 
6 


85 


118 


960 
• 
4 
3 

16 


1,887 


183 
6 
9 

48 

6 
1 


858 


160 


188 


18 


88 


1,548 


18 


18 


12 


'       8>02 


R  4 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   FOB   1900:    VACTOBIES   AND  WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE  4.— Certifying  Siirgeons.-~Ezamination  of  Children  and 
Young  Persons  for  Employment  in  Factories,  1896-1900. 


- 

Bzamlned. 

FtaMd. 

Beleoted. 

Ages. 

Males. 

FemAlei. 

TMaL 

MaIm. 

TmOBim. 

Total 

Matoi. 

Females. 

TMaL 

(L) 

(1) 

(8.) 

(4.) 

(6i) 

(6.) 

a.) 

(a) 

(9.) 

ao) 

ri900 

s^jni 

19,S17 

89«iSS 

9t4iS 

IMtt 

29M» 

t«s 

ttl 

Mi 

1809 

aMos 

28378 

51306 

24320 

26,069 

00369 

272 

907 

879 

i 

1806 
1807 

4S331 
46A71 

88367 
89320 

82^06 
8^401 

42387 
46360 

87,729 
38370 

80,716 
88320 

834 

921 

666 

660 

1308 
1371 

! 

1806 

46^62 

39,767 

84329 

4U77 

39368 

83336 

066 

709 

1304 

ll805 

43,061 

37373 

81.004 

42347 

37310 

7^267 

064 

763 

1,747 

riooo 

M8.8M 

UM,78t 

8€C,96f* 

9N»«64 

157479 

SiWMt 

M7a 

t.5M 

i,7iit 

1809 

206,340 

164328 

3603781 

ao4,ao 

162381 

3073111 

8,015 

1347 

336ST 

TovBff  Persons  unaor . 

1808 

176371 

1273M 

303306 

173307 

126381 

2993^8 

1374 

1313 

3387 

16. 

1807 

16U568 

120038 

281300 

160369 

118303 

278398 

1388 

1305 

3308 

1806 

160JL91 

119363 

280404 

106^ 

118311 

276.704 

1,748 

1388 

3400 

1 1806 

134306 

106332 

240330 

133308 

104312 

237310 

MIO 

1320 

2.730 

TOTASi  .. 

8at.537 

178,t67 

MMM 

8at.l97 

17M76 

iM,478 

MM 

Mil 

i.l» 

Do.       .. 

1800 
1808 

2S1JL87 

181304 

412^41 

228360 

179360 

407300 

2387 

1364 

4311 

Do. 

219302 

166381 

386373 

216384 

163310 

880394 

2306 

1371 

43» 

Do. 

1887 

207.723 

169,468 

367081 

204389 

107373 

862312 

2,784 

1386 

4301 

Do. 

1806 

206368 

109,780 

366,0» 

107369. 

380380 

2,738 

2361 

Wi 

Do. 

1806 

1T7389 

143306 

821384 

176^446 

141.722 

317467 

2394 

2368 

43n 

CAUSES    OF    REJECTION. 


Cause. 

Number. 

liii. 

im. 

im. 

liii. 

1899. 

1998. 

(L) 

(2.) 

(8.) 

(4.) 

(6l) 

(6.) 

ao 

Mi 

908 

»n 

2.   DefeottTe  sight,  disease  of  eyes 

iii 

U4 

9U 

3.   Deafness 

M 

« 

4$ 

ii 

1$ 

u 

6.   Disease  of  heart  or  longs 

6.   Anemia,  debUity       

lii 
iii 

W 

mi 

lU 

>    i-iS 

0r8l 

9^ 

7.   Infections  or  contagiotis  diseaae 

ii 

78 

e$ 

&   DiseaseofskiD 

ili 

ftl 

su 

9.   WantofoleanUnesB 

iii 

289 

211 

10.   Other  medioal  reasons        

S7i 

iM 

SIS 

IL   Age 

ii4 

787 

90S 

ni 

Crt9 

tni 

Mii 

1JM9 

sfioi 

•*3i 

0-89 

fr69 

TOTAft 

*»i«l 

4Mi 

4fi7$ 

I'ii 

ro8 

m 

•  Inolnding  196,796  nnder  14  (74,681  males  and  62.112  females). 

t  Inolnding  1,762  under  14  (1,063  males  and  680  females). 

I  Inolnding  127306  under  14  (68379  males  and  68324  ftaiales). 


t  Xnduding  135,041  under  14  (73,618 
f  Including  129306  under  14  (70,104 
t  Inoloding  8306  under  14  (U26  males 


and  61,423  females) 
and  69304  females). 
and880femaleeX 
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PERSONS  (INCLUDED  IN  TABLES   ON   PREVIOUS  PAGE)  EXAMINED  UNDER 
SPECIFIED  EXCEPTIONAL  CONDITIONS. 


Examined. 

Paased. 

Bejecied. 

Examined  in. 



For  half 
time. 

PorfnU 
time. 

Totil. 

1899.      1       1898, 

(L) 

(2.) 

A) 

(4.) 

(6w)       1 

(6.1 

a.)       1       (8.) 

provliion  of  s.  aS,  1S7S). 

63 

S4S 

9M 

m 

2 

Wi 

138 

Tor  employment  In  Tenement  raotoriee    .. 

47 

448 

4M 

496 

- 

f 

f 

l*or  employment  In  more  tlian  one  r aotory, 

362 

642 

8M 

891 

8 

f 

f 

nation  (e.  a»v  1S78). 

4 

4 

S 

1 

1 

Number  of  Certifying  SnrBeons      

Nmnber  of  accidents  reported  to  Oertifying  Surgeons 


In  1900. 
27.704 


In  1890. 

2Jm 
22,771 


In  186a 

li948 
19,227 


TABLE  6.— Oertiiying  Surgeons.— Duties  Performed  in  Pursuance 
of  Special  Rules  for  Dangerous  Trades :  1900. 

The  figures,  as  regards  Industries  1,  2,  and  7,  do  not  include  adult  males. 


Number  of- 

11 

Ezamln 
ma<: 

atlons 
Le. 

Suspensions. 

1 

s 
is; 

HI 

Industry. 

i 

i 

1 
1 

•r 

i; 
£ 

! 

1 

1 

1 

o 

(U 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(6.) 

(6.)     1 

(7.) 

(8.) 

(9.) 

no.) 

(11.) 

(IX) 

a.  SartHenware  and  Cbina  z- 

M3 

5»8M 

88.886 

80 

118 

188 

80 

84 



86 

66 

Dipping-honse           

296 

3,610  1 

4,717 

16 

47 

63 

41 

22 

- 

24 

16 

Ware  cleaning 

181 

258 

3,674 

- 

22 

22 

21 

1 

- 

4 

14 

Glost  placing 

88 

1,270  1 

619 

3 

1 

4 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

Oround  laying,  Glaze  blowing    . . 

166 

48 

3W 

- 

10 

10 

10 

- 

- 

2 

6 

Colour  dusting,  Transfer  making 

39 

28 

1.042 

- 

8 

8 

7 

1 

- 

- 

6 

MaJoUca  painting 

64 

36 

4,638 

1 

19 

20 

17 

3 

- 

3 

6 

Other  jproceeses  involving  exposure  to 

52 

85 

1,117 

- 

5 

5 

3 

2 

- 

- 

8 

China  scouring          

78 

26 

3,264 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

a.  BCaklnff  Tranefiers  ftor  aartHen- 
ware  and  Cblna. 

7 

a44 

664 

- 

4 

4 

1 

8 

- 

1 

- 

a.  BKannfltotnre    of    BzploelTee    In 
wblob     ]>l-nltro-benBole     is 
need. 

S 

688 

816 

a 

11 

18 

18 

- 

~ 

«.  VnleanlBlnff     India-rubber     by 
means  of  Blenlpbide  of  Carbon. 

27 

1.884 

668 

11 

81 

88 

88 

- 

6 

a.  Wbite&ead 

6 

10.880 

M- 

188 

18 

168 

168 

- 

-. 

17 

7 

••  Sed  and  Orange  Xioad 

5 

1.808 

8 

- 

8 

8 

- 

- 

8 

4 

7.  anamelUnr  of  Iron  Plates  wltb 
aid     of     &ead,     AreeniOf     or 
Antimony. 

4 

174 

84 

8 

a 

1 

10 

10 

— 

8 

6 

TOTASi         ..                 ..        .. 

8M 

19,874 

88.688 

188 

164 

868 

816 

87 

- 

70 

7*^ 

*  U^  Suspended  cases  reported  by  (Certifying  Surgeons  to  the  Factory  Department  as  suffering  from  lead,  Ao^  poisoning. 

NOTB.— The  Special  Rules  for  Earthenware  and  China  Manufacture  do  not  require  the  examination  of  male  adults,  but  the 
Oertifying  Burgeons  report  the  suspension  of  19  men  employed  in  dipping-houses,  1  in  ground  laying,  and  2  in  maJoUoa  paintlo^  . 
These  are  not  included  in  the  Table, 


8602 
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ASmJAL  REPQBT  FOB   1900  ;  FACTORIBS  AKD  WOKKCTOTS. 


TABLE  6.--Factories  and  Workshops  under  Special 


^OAiTle*  (BMre 


a»ftoet«Mp) 


DBSORIFTION  OV  WO&XS  AXD  DATS  07 

White 
Lead. 

Bed 

and 

TeUow 
Lead. 

Lead    FkOnts, 

Smelt-  Ooloors 

ing.        Ac 

Bna- 
meUHnff 

Iron 
Plates. 

Tinning 

and 
Enamel. 

ling 

Iron 
HoUow 
Ware. 

Tinning 
and 

ling 
Metel 
HoUow 
Wara 

Loelfer 
Mfttithitt 

Barthenware  and  OUsa 
240192  and  7^ J& 

DISTBIOT. 

SSL    »Si« 

Old 
Billet 
(18W), 

9JSM. 

2J.M. 

2.L94. 

2.L04. 

9A92. 

9A82. 

2.L94 

19JB.94 

2.&92. 

tion>. 

(1) 

(8) 

(3) 

(4) 

(B) 

(8) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(U) 

(12) 

(18) 

X.    Vortb&ondoB 

2 

— 

— 

10 

1 

— 

— 

a.    Booth  KoadoB 

2 

- 

— 

2 

23 

1 

— 

— 

1 

5 

— 

9 

1 

- 

- 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

2 

«•   ■Mt&enaon     

3 

- 

— 

1 

49 

1 

— 

— 

6» 

2 

— 

1 

8.    Kent 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

7 

- 

- 

- 

'- 

8 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

16 

7.    yiTinootli 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IS 

- 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

2 

•.   Srtfttol        

1 

1 

- 

3 

IS 

— 

-- 

— 

2t 

1 

1 

- 

9.    WorUuunpton 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

10.   Worwlob 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1 

- 

6 

188 

8 

— 

- 

8 

18 

a 

81 

11.    airmlnffliam     

— 

1 

— 

— 

14 

6 

12 

6 

^ 

3 

1 

~     1 

la.   ^IToroester         

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

13.    VrolverhBxnptotk 

— 

— 

1 

3 

6 

19 

- 

- 

6 

7             4 

1ft.    Sootli  Staffordsbiro.. 

— 

I 

— 

- 

2 

— 

3 

— 

— 

1 

1 

IB.    Vortli  Staffordsblre 

- 

— 

- 

— 

13 

- 

- 

— 

- 

165 

201 

16.    Keloester 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2     1      - 

j 

17.    Vomnffbam      

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

1 

—              1 

IS.   Berby         

3 

1 

I 

2 

14 

- 

— 

— 

10 

7     1      11 

19.    KlBOOln       

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

""'      '            1 

ao.   Bontli  "Wales   and  Mon- 

monthsblre. 
ai.   Vorth  Vales 

1 

2 

— 

6 
2 

7 
3 

— 

: 

— 

1 

14 

4 

~      'i  i 

4 

5 

1 

10 

67 

11 

84 

6 

1 

808 

825 

t7    ' 

aa.   Keede          

I 

1 

— 

1 

26 

— 

— 

— 

2 

6 

7 

-    ! 

as.   Bbeffield 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2    !     -    ■ 

aft.   Bndderafleld 

— 

— 

— 

- 

6 

- 

— 

- 

— 

4 

—     :     -    1 

— 

- 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

- 

— 

1           1 

- 

-     ' 

aft.    Bradford 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

2 

- 

a7.    Wewoaetle 

7 

6 

5 

6 

7 

— 

— 

— 

- 

7 

6     !         1 

BXVZ8ZOV  ..        ..) 

9 

7 

6 

7 

46 

- 

- 

- 

8 

80 

17     '        1 

aft.    Manobeeter       

1 

-^ 

.. 

^^ 

27 

2 

2 



2 

2 

1 
1     ,      -     ' 

aft.   Oldbam       

-- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

-     1 

SO.    Boobdale 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1 

►    . 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

^     \ 

SI.    Bolton         

- 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

1 

-       ; 

sa.    Cbeebire 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

2 

— 

1     ' 

SS.    Xiiverpool 

2 

- 

— 

84 

— 

- 

- 

2 

4 

1 

- 

Sft.    Blaekbum 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

I 

— 

— 

- 

2 

- 

- 

S8.   »reetOB      

- 

- 

- 

3 

— 

- 

-- 

- 

2 

1 

""— 1 

BZVIftlOW  ..       ..} 

8 

- 

- 

78 

8 

8 

- 

4 

18 

4 

t 

Sft.    WeetftootlaBd 

3 

8 

^ 

88 

2 

U 

_ 

2 

7 

6 

— 

•    — 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

4 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

- 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

~ 

— 

1 

— 

- 

ftl.    Vortb  Brelaad 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

1 

- 

ftft.  ftonth  Zreland 

— 

1 

— 

8 

— 

— 

- 

1 

1 

1 

" 

&ABBBZVZBIOW    ../ 

8 

4 

- 

48 

8 

19 

- 

4 

18 

9 

19 

VBITBB    BZBOBOM.. 

88 

17 

9 

84 

846 

18 

48 

8 

18 

876 

887     1      it 

*  It  is  reported  that  in  one  of 
t  It  is  reported  that  In  one  of 


the  Qse of  yellow  phosphorus  has heen  discontimed. 
the  use  of  yellow  phosphorus  has  been  diseontinncd. 
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Rules,  and  Humidifying  Textile  Factories,  1900. 


M 

Boles  are  inepeeted  by  B.M.  Zaepeetere  of  Mlaee. 

OtWmoATIOW  BY  THB  SHOBBTABT  OP  STATK. 

Hnmidifvincr 

of 
rrHMfew 

for 

Barthon- 

ware  and 

Ohiiia. 

(14) 

Ex- 
plosives 
(where 
di-nitro- 
benzole 
iBQsed). 

24.12.92. 

as) 

Ohemi- 
oak. 

2112.92. 

Bl. 

ohrom- 

ate. 

2112.92. 
(17) 

Bleotrio 

Aoou- 

mnlator. 

21J1 

(18) 

TeUow 

Ohrom- 

ateof 

Lead. 

9.19& 
(19) 

Brass. 

&594 
and 
1.1JM. 

(20) 

Aerated 
Water. 

U.9.96. 
(21) 

«»•  & 

Vnlcan- 
isingof 

rubber 
by  means 
ofBl-sui- 

Flax. 
3.1.91 

Textlfe 
Factories^ 

Humidifying^ 

8pin-j 
ning. 

(27) 

Under 
1897 
Act 

(28) 

Under 

23.7.96. 
(22) 

281L99. 
(23) 

phide  of 
Oarbon. 

1J2.96. 

(24)     1 

Spin- 
ning. 

(26) 

Weav- 
ing. 

(26) 

S.31, 
1896 

Act. 

(29) 

1 

- 

14 
3 

46 
6 
S 
9 
8 

6 

- 

3 
2 
3 
4 

• 

33 
60 
23 
70 
21 
10 
11 
8 
20 
41 

40 
160 
106 
118 

94 
128 
101 
U9 

60 

89 

1 

- 

1 

1 

8 

- 

6 

1 

1 

— 

•8 

— 

18 

- 

897 

M14 

1 

- 

5 

— 

— 

— 

8 

1 

5 

- 

U 
S 
8 

8 
17 
1 
5 
6 
6 
78 
12 

- 

1 

1 
2 

1 

385 
3 

97 
97 
26 
12 
19 
21 
15 
131 
26 

74 
37 
60 
25 
40 
44 
35 
41 
62 
U7 
65 

3 

4 

1 
1 

— 

- 

- 

8 

6 

1 

12 
12 

5 

- 

155 

- 

4 

1 

881 

580 

8 

4 

8 

- 

- 

- 

8 

89 

1 

- 

9 
14 
82 
8 
9 
98 

- 

1 

1 

82 
98 
18 
23 
44 
71 

147 
67 
89 
22 
66 

189 

1 

8 

43 

2 
133 

1 

- 

1 

; 

1 
1 

2 

87 
2 

18 
28 
82 
18 

1 

.    - 

111 

- 

1 

1 

888 

519 

47 

186 

- 

1 

- 

8 

41 

189 

^^ 

2 

59 
7 

17 
S 
6 

84 
9 
6 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

2 

4 
10 

5 

97 
•     16 
28 
18 
28 
71 
26 
33 

79 
18 
80 
41 

38 
107 

39 
127 

1 

- 

16 

1 

3 

5 
4 

- 

13 
12 
220 
61 
38 

354 

68 

28 

87 
26 

69 
69 

18 

1 

— 

8 

170 

8 

8 

86 

818 

488 

1 

- 

18 

8 

- 

- 

765 

817 

«. 

- 

51 
14 
4 
4 
3 
2 
U 

■   j 

- 

8 

136 
17 
17 
28 
22 
28 
80 

119 
48 
60 
83 
60 
68 

101 

1 

— 

3 
44 

2 
6 

1 

149 
2 

— 

87 
5 

2 

1 
44 

4 

- 

1 

4 

2 

- 

- 

89 

4 

- 

8 

878 

588 

1 

- 

7 

169 

98 

51 

- 

7 

7 

8 

818 

7 

18 

85 

8,980 

84as 

58 

149 

88 

179 

98         68 

889 

894 

I  Each  room  is  separately  counted. 

4  It  is  reported  that  in  two  of  these  the  use  of  bi-«nlphide  of  oarbon  has  been  dlsuonttnued. 
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ANNUAL  BEPOBT  FOB  1900  :  FACTOBIBS  AND  WOBKSHOPS. 

TABLE  7.— Notices  served 


Dmoriptlon  of  Notioe. 


Aotand 


Komlwrof  Notieei 


(2L»    («. 


^i- 


a) 

To  be  Mrred  on  H.X. 
laapeetor. 

Holloe  of  intention  to  em- 
ptor adults  only. 
(In  this  ease  the  pre- 
•oiibed  periods  of 
employment  of 
women  nnder  as.  16, 
•"    4S  (1878)  are  re- 


(1) 


lBei,s.l8 


(!) 


(i) 


(6.) 


(fl.) 


a.) 


(8.) 


Holloe  of  intention  to  em- 
ploy adnlts  only  in  aeutoh 

(Relaxation  as  to  period 
of    employment    of 
tt.) 


Noftioe  of  occnpatioD  of  a 
fMtory  or  workshop. 


Notice   of    production    of 
artificial  humidity. 


Notioe  of  ceasing  to  pro- 
dnoe  artificial  humidity. 


Notioe  of  time  lost  in  water 
mUls. 


Factory  overtime  report 
(See  also  Table  8.) 


Workshop  overtime  report 
(See  also  Tdtilc  9.) 

Notioe  of  accident   . . 
{See  also  Tables  10-ia) 

notice  of  poisoning,  Ac.    . . 

(See  also  Tabic  2b.) 


Td  be  Mnred  on  H.1I.  In- 
gpeeUtf  and  kept  tn  the 
Woffki 

Uil  of  outworkers  in  cer^ 
lain  manuffeUTtures. 


Td  be  lenred  on  H.X.  In- 
ipector  and  eihUiited 
In  the  Works. 

HoUoe  of  intention  to  work 
between  0  a.m.  and  9  pan. 
(A  limited  class  of  non- 
textile  factories  and 
workshops  mav  work 
on  this  system. ) 


Notine  of  intention  to  em-    1878,  ss.  44, 66 

ploy  male  young  persons 

above  16  in  lace  factoiias 

between  4  a.m.  and  10  pgacL 

(This  is  permitted  under 

strict  conditions  as  to 

meals  and  rest,  and 

intervals  between 

periods   of    employ- 

ment.> 


1878,  s.  62 


1878.  s.  76 
1891,  s.  26 
1886,s.41 

/1889.S.8 
\  1896,  s.  31 

(  1889,  s.  11 
I  1806,8.81 

1878,  BS.  67, 66 

(1878,88.58,66 
{Soh.3.  Parts 
(1896,88.14,87 

Da 
1896,8.18 
1806,8.29 


1806^8.42 


768 


409 


191 


184 


349 


108 


1878,88.48.66 


Notice  of  intention  to  em- 
ploy male  young  persons 
above  16  in  bakehouBOB 
between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 
(This  is  permitted  nnder 
strict  conditions  as  to 
meals  and  rest,  and 
Intervals   between 
periods   of   employ- 
ments) 


2JM6 

4,386 

2,066 
9 


104 


6,866 
8,546 


138 


1,808 

2,940 

1.446 

49 


61 


1878,88. 46*  6ft 


283 

6^ 
33 


1,018 

4,668 

3A04 
192 


100 


1347 

i.9e& 

6 


13 


(9.) 


(16.) 


(IL) 


(12.) 


(IS.) 


(14.) 


(16.)  '  (16.)  I  (17.)    (18.) 


(19.)    (20l) 


10ft 


14 


Ul 


164 


87 


760 


79 


162 


316 

8JL94 

1,220 

10 


76 


170 


3322 


1,472 
16 


U616 

2,750 

1318 

26 


148 


266 

1346 

364 

6 


126 


90S 


4319 


138 


836 

2J509 

23ft9 

69 


63 


143 


316 


40 


17a 


62 


143 


366 

1,548 

2369 

86 


12 


406 

881 
1319 
6 


38 


415 

1023 
809 
186 


670 

1,424 

779 

2 


87 


136 


480 

1,146 

688 

8 


BSSl  »: 

90S=l«S. 
um\  fit* 

.i-! 
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received  in  each  District. 


(23.) 


(24.) 


(25.) 


(260 


(27.) 


(2a)    (38.) 


(30.) 


(3L) 


(32.) 


(81) 


(Si.)    (SB.)    (30.) 


(87.) 


(38.) 


:  -^ 

8 

I       ? 


I       ' 


(3».)    (40.) 


(4L) 


p 
I    ^ 


(42.) 


(43.) 


(44.) 


(46.) 


ll 

M 


(46.) 


Total 
1900. 


(47.) 


fll 


lotal 

in 

189$. 


(48.) 


323 


11 


800 


238 


152 


106 


187 


451 


567 


47 


99 


56 


386 


312 

4^ 

2,736 

23 


199 

753 
355 

4 


I 


55  I        2 


2,982 

4^14 
3^389 

20 


213 


308 

3,435 

2,496 

•45 


296 


612 

1381 

787 


18 


446 

1,580 

573 

2 


25 


364 

1,606 
1,073 


16 


1,525 

5,206 

7.641 

207 


161 


3,977 

4,529 

4,041 

62 


753 


466 

900 


434 

1,419 
1,579 


811 

1,077 

2,038 

2 


10 


799 

962 

1,774 

21 


20 


1,178 

3.914 

4396 

29 


106 


164 


562 


70 


437 


432 


41 


10 


31 


82 


306 

2319 

809 
9 


I 


106  I      28 

I 


636 

3384 

2,642 

6 


43 


4,408 

9.461 

.758 

21 

96 


408 

2/)34 

409 

2 


24 


1,924 

079 

649 

4 


604 

1,621 

788 

1 


588 


1328 


38  8 


3 


I         ! 


17 


10 


422 

1 


90 


31  I      19  •      16  i     23 


3366 


4,087 


975 

1316 
620 


261 


200 


8»4)8 

31 
38 

11 
48J60 

116,483 

78.088 
1.148 


3.774 


S6 

38 

tOfiU 

J8SJ56 

70,780 

887 


4J77 


66 


17 


j) 


113 


14i 


^.'>02 


R  7 
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ANNUAL  BEPOBT  FOB    1900  :   FACT0B1E8   AND   W0BK8H0P8. 

TABLE  7.— Notioes  served 


D«8criptkm  of  Notice. 


Nnmber  of  Noticei 


AdABd 
SeMoik 


99 


! 


(21.)  i  (S.)! 


66  1  IM 


a) 

Ttt  bt  MTTtd  OB  H.1C.  Ib- 

ipMtor  aad  tiWMfjd 
iB  tht  Worfci— oonC. 

Notioe  of  IntentloB  to  rab- 

■feitiite  another  day  for 

Saturday. 

(In  certain  oceniiationf 

and  distriote  another 

early  closing  day  may 

be  fixed  instead  of 

Saturday.) 


Notice  of  Intention  to  con- 
tinue work  for  flye  honn 
without  an  interval 
(Extended   only   to  a 
certain  claie  of  textile 
faotoriea) 


Notice  of  intention  to  allow 
difTerenthoUdayi  to  dif- 
ferent   teta   of    penone 
emyloyed. 
(In  certain  oocuiiatione 
and  districts  the 
annual  statutory  holi- 
days may  be  auowed 
to  various  persons  at 
various  datea) 

Notice    of     intention    of 

Jewish  oocupier  to  avail 

himself  of  modifications 

in  respect   to   holidays, 

overtime,    and    Sunday 

employment,    i 

(Frfvileges  allowed  in 

cai«  of   the   Jewish 

Sabbath,  Aa) 

Notice  of  intention  to  allow 
different  meal  hours  to 
different    sets,   and    the 
employment  of  one  set 
durinir  the  meal  hour  of 
another. 
(Trades  in  which  con- 
tinuous procefwes  are 
carried  on.  those  in 
which  nlffhtwork  is 
allowed,  and  a  few 
others  are  entitled  to 
this  modification.) 

Notice  of  intention  to  work 
overtime  (1878,  a  68). 


Notice  of  intention  to  work 
overtime  (laundries). 


Notice  of  intention  to  work 
•overtime  (incomplete 
process). 


Notice  of  intention  to  work 
overtime  (Turkey  red 
dyeing  and  open  -  air 
bleaching). 


Notice  of  intention  to  work 
overtime  (perishable  ar- 
ticles). 


Notice  of  intention  to  re- 
cover tost  time  in  water- 
mills. 


Notice  of  intention  to  em- 
ploy male  young  persons 
on  night  shifts. 
(In    certain   trades  in 
which     continuouR 
processes  are  carried 
ou)  male  yountr  per- 
sons may  be  employ- 
ed at  nvht  in  alter- 
nate weeks.) 


(&) 


1878,8140.66 


(8.) 


(4.)      (&)     (6L) 


Ml 


r  1878,8^48, 66 
L8oh.8,Put7 


1878.  sa  48, 66 


(1878,  m. 
I    61.66. 


80, 


68 


[1878,8a68, .. 
iSch.8.Part2 


66      21 


10 


[1878,88. 68. 06 
Seh.8,Part9 
1806,  sa  14,87 


1878,a66 
188^a28 


[    1878.a64 
iBoh.8,Fart4 


1878.a66 


[187a  88. 66, 66 

Sch.S,Part~ 

1806,al4 


1878.8a  67, 66 


r  1878,8a  66. 66 
8ch.8.Part6 
!  1806.  sa  14,88 


18P 


239 


14 


72 


17 


107 


10 


(7.) 


40 


(&) 


(0.) 


140 


Kia) 


68 


(IL) 


(12.) 


119 


(18.) 


HI 


(14.) 


61 


(16.) 


(1&) 


a?.) 


64 


(UL) 


(10.) 


(20.) 


47 


10 


64 


10 


180 


68 


61 


14 


49'   atl 


r  - 
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on  H.1L  Inspectors:  l9Q0—c(mt. 


Nosivvd  la  MCk  Obtriel 


II 


I 


a; 


f, 


Total 
1900. 


Total 
in 


m,)  \  (24.) 


80  !     19 


(SH) 


(«.) 


lU 


(27.) 


(8&) 


(90.)    (9a) 


81 


918 


-         10 


96 


87 


10 


(81.)    (831)    (81)    (81) 


112 


60 


147 


108 


15 


19 


2         3         8      — 


11 


(8ft.) 


SO 


(86.)    (87.) 


96 


1         1 


80 


106 


(88.) 


146 


(88.)    (4a)    (4L) 


116 


87 


185 


111 


1         4 


11 


(41) 


(41) 


87 


(44.) 


146 


(4S.) 


816 


(41) 


(47.) 


(41) 


76 


S4 


f7fl 


m 


15 


287 


IS 


84t 


Ui 


70 


78 


266 


US 
15 


ST 
S 


87 


65(a 


B  8 
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ANNUAL    REPORT   FOR    1900  :    yXCTORIKS   AND   WORKSHOPS. 

TABLE  7.— Notices  served 


Number  of  Notioei 


Description  of  Notice. 


Act  and 
Section. 


|5 

is    i*. 


1 

I 

i  ! 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

QQ 

OG 

1 

f 

s 

i, 

s 

ts 

s 

'o 


(1.) 

To  be  served  on  H.M.  In- 
spector and  exhibited 
in  the  Works— i-ouL 

Notice  of  intention  to  em- 
ploy male  young  penions 
above  16  an  adultB  on  two 
nights  a  week  on  news- 
paper work* 

Notice  of  intention  to  cm- 

Sloy  male  young  persons 
unng    the    accustomed 
hours    of    the   trade   in 
glass  works. 
(i.f^  on  night  and  day 
shifts  with  an  equiva- 
lent interval  for  rest 
between    periods    of 
employment.) 

Notice  of  intention  to  work 
eight  hours  on  Saturdays. 
<  Where  the  ordinary 
period  of  employ- 
ment does  not  exceed 
eight  hours  per  diem, 
such  hours  may  be 
worked  on  Saturday.) 

Notice  of  intention  to  alter 
period  of  employment 
(The  hours  of  work 
must  be  fixed  and  ex- 
hibited in  a  notioe. 
Notice  of  intention  to 
mfkke  any  change 
must  be  sent  and 
affixed  on  premises.) 

Notice  of  intention  to  alter 

meal  hours. 

( This  must  be  dealtwith 

in   same   manner  as 

alteration   of   period 

of  employment.) 

Notice  of  intention  to  alter 

•4yHt«m  of  employment  of 

half-time  children. 

{Lf.,  either  on  half-days 

only,  or  on  alternate 

days  only.) 


Notice  of  fixture  of  statu- 
tory holidays  during  the 
year. 


(2.) 


1  (3.) 


(4.) 


il878,s8.59,66 
\     1806,  s.  14 


(1878,88.60,66 
I     1895,8.14 


1878,9.19 


I 

2 


I  Cotton  Cloth  Factories 

Flax  Factories  :— 
Spinning 

Wea\ing 


2S 

II 

*^  a 

»-  eS 


o 
B 

9 

I     I 


Total— Flax 

Other    Textile    Fac- 
torie«  :— 
Wool,  Dry  Process. . 

Worsted,  Dry  Pro- 
Cotton  Spinning   .. 
Cotton  Winding    . . 
Wool  Spinning 
Worsted  Spinning.. 
Silk  Spinning 
Silk  Winding 
Hemp  Carding,  &c. 
Jute  Spinning 
Flax  Spinning 


1878.8.19 


1878, 8.  :i9 


,1878,8.22 
4881,8.16 
1896,8.17 


1889,8.7 


:1891, 8. 8 


>  1895, 8.  31 


Total— Other  Tex- 
tile Factories. 


Total 


(5.) 


(6.) 


1891,8.15     i    - 


23 


(7.) 


<a) 


(9.) 


(10.) 


13 


12 


131 


145 


77 


13 


93 


18 


13 


(ID 


(12.) 


(13.) 


(14.) 


(15l) 


(16.) 


18 


1 0,(^  12399 1  6^10  1 6.479    9J)Q{) 


I I 

4,438    5,195    .5,149 


56 


36 


65 


20 


43 


46 


6,614    2,444 


7.170 


5S 


13 


137 


i,21»6 


136 


P2.5    4,779 


(17.) 


73 


17 


(la) 


137       Ti 


(19.) 


(201)  '  (2L) 


(2i,i 


11     1  > 


122 


31 


IS        23'   - 


52        4<l.     11 


3345    2326  '  3^99 


2,414    .^6,^2   2.-.:t 
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coeiTed  in  each  District. 

Total 

in 

1900. 

Si 

Si 

(25.) 

6 

1 

"i 
16 

28 
129 

1 

A. 

(26.) 

1 
5 

16 

1 

107 

m 

(27.> 

1 

46 

(2a) 

73 
107 

190 

1 
(29.) 

2 

35 

9 

166 

5 

^ 

0 
(32.) 

3 

5 

115 

1 

(SS.) 
2 

15 

45 

s. 

1 

a 

32.  Clheshire. 

33.  Liverpool 

as 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1  1 

& 
^ 

1 

5! 

Total 
in 

im. 

a)  (24.) 

j 

! 

1 
1 

~\~ 

f 
1 

11    - 

1 

3     - 

i 

1 
74       12 

1 

(30.) 
2 

11 
5 

155 

(31.) 
2 

36 

18 
2 

235 

1 
(34.) 

16 
16 

174 

(35.) 

13 
13 

88 

(36.) 

2 
4 

8 
82 

(37.) 
2 

36 
22 

452 

(3a) 

1 

37 

6 
81 

(39.) 

6 
2 

78 
51 

2,S68 

(40.). 
5 

25 

30 

912 

(41.) 
2 

15 

3 

I 

431 

(43.) 

1 
1 

1 
2U 

(43.) 

1 

■ 
7 

673' 

• 


(44.) 

6 
5 

1.068 

(45.) 
2 

2 

• 

310 

(46.) 
18*773 

(47.) 

66 

24 

2 
1.006 

566 
3 

10,006 
16,778 

(4a) 
37 

IfiOS 

8 
10^73 

:;: 

I                          •             '■ 

1 
__    1    _ 

3,971 
2,153 

3,071 
2168 

-    '    - 

-  1  -  ,  -  ■  -  i  -  :  - 

_    j    _    1    _ 

6.123 

0,188 

•i 

1 
1 

1 

1 
I 

1           '    ~    . 

1    _ 
1 

— 

- 

1 
1    "" 

; 

i 

- 

1 
1 

1: 

i 

1 

i  - 

__ 
1  "~ 

191 

602 

4,575 

294 

215 

1.961 

1211 

24 

78 

7 

4 

101 

608 

4,676 

204 

216 

1.061 

180 

24 

76- 

7 

4 

—    t    — 

i     •  *" 

i 

8,061        8,601 

J  ^ 

»i    1,388 

13*01317,161    3,076  '3;235  1 3,481 

15,720 

15.117:3346  !  3,960  '4328 

'■          1 

3301 

10,613 

4334 

7,281 

34,419 

4,141 

4,756 

3327 

3,494 

10.120 

348 

33,020   306,704 
1 

•U4,m 
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Vnder  Beetion  SS,  and 
Sebednle  3^  part  8 
(1078)1 

L  ]£aking  or  flnishing  bricks 
or  tilee  not  being  orna- 
mental tiles. 

1  Open  air  rope  making    •• 

8b  Glue  making         ..  •• 

L  Lithographic  printing  •• 
&  Machine  ruling     .. 

6L  Firewood  cutting  ..  •• 

7.  Bon-bon  and  Ohristmas 

present  making. 

8.  Almanack  making         .. 

9.  Valentine  making . . 
IOl  Envelope  making .. 

IL  Aerated  water  making  .. 

UL  Haking  of  boxes  for  aera- 
ted water  bottles. 
U.  Playing  card  making 

11  Haklng  up  of  any  article 
of  wearing  appareL 

Uk  Haking  up  of  furniture 
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17.  Fancy  box  making 
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3358 
56 

44 

30 

1384 
32 

1 

S 

1 

SB 

s 

s 

1 

S,S61 

116 

4 

124 

26 

4 
46 

4 

1 
62 

4 

IS 
SS 

6 
4SS 

SS 

42 

4 

11M2S 

1.164 

IS 

MS4 

176 

4S 

4SS 

22 

'2S 
466 

21 

4 

8 

406 

U 

8 

01 

8 

8 

80 

119,709 

988 

06 

1JU8 

948 

m 

098 
14 
88 

881 
U 

16 
Otft 
96 
Jf 
Ji 
If 

i 
100/i79 

n 

i.M9 
iff 
74 

n 

6 

4 
377 

90 

yD6 

3.438 

U«2 

1^ 

1,808 

S.296 

4.446 

908 

1,417 

1.875 

807 

3W 

2319 

3384 

9JB92 

im 

979 

1.821 

1328 

4308 

1318 

1S»2SS 

116»477 

194,810 
4 

UlfiOO 

4 

«. 

- 

_« 

- 

— 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

s 
1 

ISS 

.   4 

4 

94 
8 

4 

119 

8 

n 

e 

19 

8 
78 

S 

2 

2 

86 

4 
7 

14 
166 

28 

SI 

7 
1S4 

1S4 
S67 

97 
1A» 

lis 
'M9 

kni 

S»48l 

(MSI 

tM9 

l^SSS 

6.SS6 

4.62S 

SOS 

MIS 

1,S77 

SSS 

S,S14 

2^19 

8.SM 

9.4S1 

2.SS4 

S7S 

1.SS1 

1,622 

4.SS7 

MM 

1S,4S7 

11S»4SS 

198JS0 

IIMM^ 

v«n  VMdjVflad  oo  Augiiii  1ft,  1900. 
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Table  10 

.—All  Reported  Accidents,  1900 : 

Age,  Sex,  Degree  of  Injury. 

1 

nrjTOT. 

Adults 
(Over  18). 

Toung  Persons 
08-18). 

Children 
(11-14). 

All  Ages. 

TOTAL 

XilM.          FenOas. 
F.        W.        F.      W. 

XllM. 

FenOas. 
F.      W. 

XllM. 

Few 

'•1 

Um. 

Iblw. 

FmalM. 

Both  Sex 

M. 

w. 

ItM. 
F.ftW.   1 

l-VS^Si.} 

F.     iw. 

1 

F.  !w. 

w. 

T.        ▼.  • 

r.    iw. 

1 

'•   1 

(1) 

<2)       ,(3)       (4)     1(5) 

(6) 

(7; 

(8)    :  (9) 

(10) 

(11) 

'12> 

(13) 

<U)       (IS)  II     (16)    . 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

U») 

AU  Baported  Acci- 
dents  

i 
!    1 

^1,760  m, 

1     1 

2,666 

19 

12,237 

44 

1,838 

15 

223 

50 

- 

74,220 

212 

4,554 

34 

78,774 

246 

79,020 

10J9i 

Accidents    required 
to  be  notified   to 
Inspectors  only    - 

43,740 

1 

156 

814 

10 

6,032 

39 

451 

10 

54 

_ 

10 

_ 

49326 

195 

i;?75|20 

51,101  215 

51,316 

4lh 

Causing  Death  - 

915 

6 

12 

1 

101 

4 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,016 

10 

17 

2 

1,038 

12 

1,045 

iU 

Loss  of  right  hand 
or  arm 

51 

- 

7 

- 

26 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

79 

- 

10 

- 

89 

- 

89 

'^ 

1 

Loss  of  left  hand 
or  arm 

56 

~ 

2 

- 

12 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68 

" 

6 

- 

74 

- 

74 

i 

1 

3 
3 

Loss   of  part   of 
right  hand 

793 

- 

130 

- 

381 

109 

- 

14 

- 

2 

- 

1,188 

1 

1 

241 

- 

1,429 

- 

1,429 

U 

Loss  of  part   of 
left  hand 

785 

- 

73 

326 

- 

78 

- 

8 

- 

2 

- 

1,119 

I 

153 

- 

1,272 

- 

1,272 

VA 

1 

Loss  of  any  part 
of  leg  or  foot  ••. 

C2 

1 

- 

29 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

92 

.! 

2 

94 

- 

94 

1 

5 

Fracture  of  limbs 
or  bones  of  trunk 

529 

-  1 

41       3 

190 

- 

20 

3 

9 

- 

- 

- 

728 

- 

! 

61 1 

789 

6 

795 

'A 

Fracture  of  hand 
or  foot  

364 

- 

43 

- 

136 

- 

28 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

S05 

1 
1 

7l|- 

576 

-. 

576 

A 

5 

Loss  of  sisrht  of 
one  or  both  eyes 

48 

- 

7 

- 

3 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

12 

- 

63 

- 

63 

i 

! 

Injuries  to  head 
and  face 

1,423 

1 

171 

- 

282 

- 

71 

12 

- 

5 

- 

1,717 

1 

247 

- 

1,964 

1 

1,965 

Itr. 

1 

Bums  and  scalds 

2,817 

4 

54 

2 

544 

- 

37 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3,362 

4 

91 

3 

3,453 

7 

8,460 

.M 

s 

i 
1 

Lacerations,  con- 
tusions,      and 
other     injuries 
not  enumerated 
above. 

10,177 

1 

1,311 

3 

4,176 

1 

1,026 

.- 

117 

- 

31 

- 

14,469 

2 

2,368 

3 

16,837 

5 

16,842 

i:;a 

iS 

1 

Total  of  Accidents 
required   to  be 
notified  to  Certi- 
fying Surgeons 
as  well  as  In- 
spectors. 

118,020 

12 

1,852 

9 

6,205 

6' 

1,387 

5 

169 

- 

40 

- 

24,394 

17 

3,279 

14 

27,673 

81 

27,704 

•     Accidents            ^^^^ 
notified  to       /     iqqo 
Certilyinx           ^^^® 
Surgeons.            jgg^ 

14,154 

8 

1| 
1,782 

1 

6,284 

« 

1,355 

^ 

170 

^ 

1 
67 

^ 

19,«08 

8 

8,164   :    1 

22,769 

9 

22,771 

11,611 

2 

1,498 

1 

4,786 

- 

1,114 

- 

161 

- 

54 

- 

16,658 

2 

2,666  ,  1 

1 

19,224 

3 

19,2»7 

9,325 

4 

1,266 

4,146 

" 

1,030 

" 

164 

" 

70 

" 

18,626 

4 

3,366  ;  - 

16,981 

4 

15,986 
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Table  11.— Accidents  Reported  to  Certiiytng  Surgeons,  1900: 
Degree  of  Injury,  Industry. 


Indnitry. 


a) 


I.  Cotton      

ILITool        

ZZL-Worstod 

IV.  Bboddy 

▼•riAz 

▼Z.  Cliliim  Onuio 

VXIm  Kemp       

▼IZZ.Xato 

ZZ.  Korooliair        

JB«  Coooftf-aiit  Vilnro    .. 

ZZ.  SIUl 

XXI*  &aeo         

XIII.  Koolory 

ZIV.  BlMtto 

Total«-ToztUo    .. 

WOW-TSXTZ&B. 

ZV.  nas  Soateidar 

ZVZ.  CMiO 

SVZZ.  aiootrtolty      

SVZIZ.  ZndlOFrabborand  Outta- 
pereluu 
.  Wc 

ILXEm  Sv^MT*  SoBOf  SliOll«  aad 
ZXZZ.  Otey*  StoBOt  dbo.    .. 

UIII.aiaoo        

XZnr.  IKetias,  BztraetloB  of  .. 
ZZV.  IKotal»»  yoBBdinr  and 

OOBTOnilOB  ot, 
ZZVI.  IKotalSf        CNaT«BlslBff9 
ViBlUllBir*  4mi* 
aCSVZI.  IttaobiBOSp     AppliABOOBp 

OoBToyanoeBf  Tools  t— 
1.  MaomneBv     BBglneBy 

and  XBflnoariaf • 
a.  snip  and  Boat-Hnild- 

iBff. 

S.  Otfior 

XXVZII.  OHemloalOt  *«• 

»«1X.  Vnmltoroy  4bo 

E.Vood         

I.  Orlnki— 

X.  Aerated  Waters 

a.  Ottainr 

,  Vobaeooy      Snmffp     and 

Ciffars. 
(•Vrlntv  Bleaobf  Bye 

UTorke. 
,  Clotlilnf 

.  Teweileryf  Vlate*   Fine 

Inetmmentop     Vaney 

Artlelee»  Ckunee. 

(▼I.  Faper*     Vrlntlnc*     Sta- 

ttoneryt  dbe. 

Ixploolvee      

nil.  Xrfrandrlee       

.  Boeke, 

X&.  'Warenoueea  .. 

X&Z.  Conetmetlon    and    _. 
palrlnr    of  BnlldlnM 
(■•  as,  ee.  1»  and  a*, 
ia»5  Aet). 
Z&ZZ.  Bnlldlnre     defined     by 

■•  as  (■•.  ai>)  of  ia»t 

Aet. 
ZlilII«  IClee^llaneene 

Total«— Von-TextUe  .. 

OmAWB  TOTAA 


Oauilsg 
Death. 


JSL 


70 


96 
8 

4 

89 
8 

1 

47 

2 

S3 

131 

4 

106 

74 

62 

87 

8 

81 

2 
89 
3 


24 

1 
8 

182 

80 
64 

8 
22 


•75 


Lose  of- 


Biffht 
Hand 

or 
Ann. 


(8) 


1MB 


M 


Left 
Hand 

or 
Arm. 


(4) 


17 


Fart 

of 

Bight 

Hand. 


(6) 


110 
47 
85 

1 
41 

16 
27 


Fart 

of 

Left 

Hand. 


(6) 


IM 


Any 

Fart 

of 

Leg  or 

Foot 


JZL 


1 
2 
2 
6 

168 

4 


57 


75 


66 

8 
106 

9 

206 

40 

128 
25 
42 

60 

2 
9 
6 


77 


1 
4 

2 

280 
5 


40 

1 
8 
77 

12 

187 

4i> 

94 
12 
61 
85 

2 
6 
2 


102 


1457    1,585        87 


12 


1 
26 


Fraotureof^ 


LimbB 
or 


of 
Tmnk. 


J?L 


79 
86 

22 

1 
10 

7 
10 


171 


Hand 

or 
Foot 


J?L 


86 
15 
14 
1 
6 

4 
6 


185 


Loss 

of 
Sight 

of 
One  or 
Both 
Eyes. 


OOL 


IS 


InJnrleB 

to 

Head 

and 

Faoa 


JUL 


186 
88 

89 

2 

80 

10 
82 


887 


1,585    1J78 


22 

1 
11 
74 

6 

109 

20 

77 
16 
6 
17 

2 
10 

28 

18 

1 

80 

2 

8 
dl 

18 
12 


785 


80 
8 


8 

1 

8 

66 

6 

98 
21 

47 
8 
6 

14 

1 
2 

1 

10 

IS 

1 

35 

1 


1 

19 

555 


18 

1 
4 

57 

1 


14 

6 

80 

2» 

18 


827 

76 

297 
88 

11 
80 

88 

19 
8 

17 

86 
6 

80 

10 

4 

184 

45 
21 

1 
66 


Bwos 


JUL 


151 


575 


55       1,585 
58 


1,855 


22 

18 

248 

1«70S 

81 

866 

60 

244 

188 

12 

51 

4 

82 
8 

58 

11 

5 

64 

4 

60 
19 

4 

9 

2 

80 


2/)00 

440 

859 

13 

198 

85 
140 

8 
46 
88 

46 
1 


8,875 


8,555 


5 
52 

9 
63 

1411 
61 
3 

196 

54 

166 

1,406 

169 


8.120 

604 

1,739 
227 
267 
380 

140 

120 

17 

293 

380 
9S 

944 

44 

155 
547 

198 
74 

20 
661 


TotaL 


(14) 


5,588 


85 

815 

155 
885 

8 

5 

•5 

55 

55 

1 


5,717 


7 

171 

17 

85 

1,785 
78 

5 

558 

78 
588 

8,887 

858 


18,557 


15458 


1,557 
8,755 


188 

855 

88 

.    518 

555 

188 

1,8H 

55 
855 
•57 

855 
188 

88 

1,558 


88,887 


87,755 
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FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS:    ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR   1900. 

TABLE  12— All  Reported 


VATAXi.                                                                                1 

Adultf. 

Tonng  Persons. 

Children. 

AU  Ages. 

TdtaL 

Industry. 
[See  note  to  Table  14]. 

Males. 

Females. 

11 
Males,  j  Females. 

|| 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

'Females. 

1 

Males  and  Females. 

(1) 

P. 

(2) 

w. 

(3) 

P. 

(4) 

w. 

(5) 

P. 

(6) 

W. 

a) 

P. 
(8) 

w. 

P. 

w. 

(11) 

P. 

a2) 

w. 

(13) 

P. 

aA) 

w. 

(15) 

P. 

(16) 

w. 

(17) 

P. 

(18) 

(M) 

P.  AW. 

(») 

X.  Cotton       

IX.  Wool          

XII.  Worstod 

XV.  SHoddy      

▼.  nax 

▼X.  OlEiiim  Q'Trnmrn    .. 

▼XX.  Bomp         

▼IXX.  Xate 

XZ.  Boroebair         

BX.  Silk 

BXX.  Xiaoo 

BXV.  BlMtto       

BOB-TBBTXlbB. 
BV.  Flax  SentolUiiff 

BVX.O«s 

BVXX.  Bloetrlotty        

poremu 

BB.  &o«tlier     ..      

BBX.  XtofTp  Bono*  SHeU   and 

XXl^r.  XCotali,  Bxtraotion  of  .. 

BBV.  MotaU,    Fonndlnr    and 
ConToniion  of. 

XKym,  XCaoblnes,     AppUanoos, 
Convey  anoo0,^ooUi  i 
1.  Maolilnes,Bntliioa,and 
Bnglnoorlnr. 

S.  Other      .. 

JOLyrm.  Cbemloals,  «« 

1.  Aifrated  Watws  ..       .. 
a.  Other      

Xnstroments,       Fancy 
Arttclef.  Oames. 

B&.  W'weSoiweB 

inr  of  Bolldlnn  (s.  as, 

ra.l''and  asl695 iLot). 

BliM.  Bnlldlnrs  delbied  by  ■.  as 

(M.  a*')  of  18PS  iLot. 

BXilXX.  BlisoeUaneons         ..       .. 

M 

18 

S 

1 

1 

85 
8 

8 
85 

a 

1 

87 

8 
48 

188 

8 

188 

87 
48 

88 

8 
88 

1 
88 

1 

17 

14 

1 

185 
88 

88 

8 
15 

• 
1 

1 
1 

1 

8 
8 

1 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

8 

- 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 



1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

88 

14 

4 

8 
8 

1 
1 

88 

8 
8 

S8 
8 
1 

44 
8 

58 

181 

4 

188 

74 
58 

88 

8 
88 

1 
88 

8 

88 

1 

81 

1 

1 

181 

88 

84 

8 
18 

1 
8 

8 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

• 

41 
14 

4 

4 

8 
8 

1 
1 

88 

8 
8 

88 
8 
1 

45 
8 

58 

181 

4 

188 

74 
58 

87 

8 

81 

8 
88 

88 

1 

84 

1 

8 

188 

88 

84 

8 
18 

1 
8 

8 

8 
1 

8 

14 

4 

4 

2 
3 

1 
1 

28 

• 

4 

S8 

8 

1 

47 

.: 

181 

4 

108 

74 
52 

87 

8 

81 

2 
88 

2 

28 

4 

24 

1 
8 

isa 

80 
84 

3 
22 

J899 

1898 

1897 

815 

769 
690 
669 

18 

6 
6 
9 

1 

i 

101 

99 
89 
69 

4 

5 
6 
6 

4 

1 

9 

6 
8 

- 

i 

- 

W818 

868 
716 
641 

18 

6 
2 
8 

1    17 
12 
10 
14 

8 

1 

1.888 
866 

726 
666 

18 

6 

M 
8 

1,045 

872 
W 
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::: 

Accidents  1900 : 

Age^.Sex,  Industry. 

. 

WOW-FATAXi.             J      ' 

' 

idnlta. 

romif  Pen«iisr 

Ghildreii. 

AD  Ages. 

TotaL 

1^^ 

]U1m. 

Fuoalet. 

ibiM. 

Females. 

Males. 

males. 

Males. 

i-emales. 

Males  and  Females. 

iBdvstiT. 

?. 

w. 

r. 

w. 

p.  |ir. 

1 
F.      W. 

P. 

w. 

F. 

%; 

F. 

Wr 

F. 

▼. 

F. 

w. 

T.kW. 

{^[i^fgfiSp. 

^l_ 

^> 

m) 

mi 

{«)  {m 

;  \m  (28J 
fiis  - 

(29) 

(80) 

(31) 
87 

(32) 

(85) 

(34) 

(88) 

m 

(37) 

(38) 

r39) 

(1) 

1^ 

M4B 

738 

_ 

710 

. 

181 

8,670 

1.888 

_ 

9.999 



9,898 

Cotton. 

i 

ssi 

_ 

177 

— 

140 

, 

;  lit,  - 

18 

— 

4 

- 

610 

- 

893 

- 

793 

- 

793 

UTooL 

Mi 

— 

174 

— 

144 

- 

iw 

- 

Ii 

— 

9 

— 

408 

- 

890 

- 

998 

- 

698 

Worsted. 

St 

1 

i 

^ 

8 

— 

r  ~ 

■- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

1 

6 

- 

96 

1 

36 

anoddy. 

1st  — 

115 

— 

S8 

_ 

— 

«' 

11 

— 

4 

'— 

980 

— 

186 

"- 

496 

"* 

ftOS 

Flax. 
CHiaa  Ctanuis. 

H    - 

M 

— 

47 

— 

I-     80i- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

108 

- 

199 

- 

898 

- 

aoa 

Kamp. 

Ufl" 

ISS 

— 

ES 

^ 

38 

- 

8 

— 

- 

— 

107 

- 

166 

— 

388 

- 

saa 

Tate. 

I'-l 

1 

— 

1 

■  — 

;     1 

•— 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— 

8 

— 

4 

— 

4 

Borselialr. 

s 

- 

1 

- 

7 

— 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

19 

- 

-  8 

- 

18 

- 

la 

Si 

- 

u 

- 

It 

—  ; 

10 

- 

'    4 

— 

1 

— 

60 

- 

39 

— 

83 

- 

83 

8ilk. 

10 

" 

7 

- 

83 

_ 

9 

- 

1 

— " 

— 

— 

64 

- 

19 

- 

79 

- 

70 

]taoe.                                             ^           ; 

ST 

- 

IS 

— 

18 

— 

1      8S 

— 

- 

— 

1 

— 

49 

- 

41 

- 

81 

— 

81 

Bosiery. 

s 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

-^ 

1 

'— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— 

1 

— 

8 

— 

3 

mastlo. 

WOW-TaXTSlbB. 

4 

— 

1 

- 

S 

— 



— 

-*- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

1 

- 

8 

- 

8 

I'lax  8entclitii8:. 

t 

; 

MS 

1 

-i 

- 

IS 

- 

--_ 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

999 

1 

—  ■ 

— 

tit 

1 

869 

Om. 

1 

IM 

- 

1 

- 

11 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

^ 

117 

- 

1 

— 

118 

- 

118 

Bloetrieity. 

1 

§• 

- 

2 

- 

87 

- 

i        1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

116 

- 

9 

- 

.  ^^ 

- 

ia4 

mdift-nabbmr  and  Onttaporoluu 

1 

IW 

1 

4 

- 

401 

S 

- 

- 

— 

— 

8,760 

C9 

6 

- 

8,781 

i 

a,767 

Wood. 

1 

m  -i 

- 

- 

38 

- 

1 

- 

— 

- 

— 

177 

- 

1 

- 

178 

- 

178 

AoatHer. 

1 

i      s 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

— 



— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

3 

— 

— 

^ 

8 

~ 

3 

Zrorj,  Bone,  8iiell  and  Jet. 

1 

its 

4 

39 

- 

3N 

1 

-    86 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,166 

94 

— 

MSi 

6 

i^aas 

Clay,  atone,  ike. « 

1 

•14 

1 

31 

- 

14t 

- 

16 

- 

— 

— 

— 

080 

46 

- 

878 

1 

873 

OlasB. 

F 

u«  - 

1 

- 

08 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

-i. 

1,440 

*- 

1 

— 

1,447 

- 

1,447 

ICetale,  Bztraotion  of. 

i 

liflT     1 

Si 

- 

1,090 

— 

97 

- 

— 

— 

— 

19,914 

77 

19,991 

1 

10,398 

BKetale,  V  onndlnr  and  ConTereion  of 

1 

n» 

1 

1^ 

- 

110 

— 

11- 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

466 

-1 

80 

— 

481 

1 

488 

ICetale,  OalFanlsinc,  Finiobiat,  dbe. 

* 

T.in 

IS 

Si 

Si 

8 
117 

- 

&»5t8 

IpSSi 
lifii 

7 

1 
4 

89 
~S8 

-- 

— 

- 

— 



13.999 

9,999 
8,794 

98 
89 

76 

8 
899 

■- 

19.969 

9.999 

8,913 

98 

1 
39 

14,840 

8,999 
8,949 

anoee,  V»ols  i 
aKaeHlnes,        BnriaoB,        mad 
Bnfineerinc, 

Otlier. 

;: 

M»i 

8 

3i 

— 

lit 

1 

81 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Wit 

61 

^ 

1,991 

3 

1,864 

CHemieale,  *«. 

1 

■tt 

11 

91 

1 

190 

4 

11 

- 

— 

- 

— 

619 

16 

38 

1 

649 

19 

564 

Vnmitnre,  ibe« 

i 

tt4 

^i 

ISi 

1 

S14 

4 

78 

8 

- 

— 

— 

1,949 

19 

898 

9 

1,949 

13 

1,861 

Food. 

iS 

1 
1 

*g 

- 

iS 

T 

1       7 
3^ 

- 

z 

- 

- 

- 

^ 

119 
96 

- 

377 
999 

1 

8 

III 

A9rated  uratere. 
Otlier. 

1 

'     m 

- 

IS 

-• 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

— 

19 

— 

69 

-. 

53 

Totaeoo,  8nnff  and  Clears. 

■         j 

«t7 

- 

89 

- 

ISO 

- 

-     16 

— 

- 

1 

— 

794 

- 

99 

-  — 

988 

- 

888 

Frlnt,  Bleaon,  Bye  IT orke. 

an 

i 

40 

11 

SSS 

4 

06 

7 

— 

— 

— 

699 

106 

18 

993 

84 

717 

ClotlUnr. 

1 

U7 

8 

83 

— 

4i 

— 

80 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

199 

49 

1 

816 

8 

ai8 

JeweUery,  Flate,  Fine  Znatrnmeate 
Faney  Artlelee,  Ckunes. 

1#1S 

1 

18i 

- 

SSO 

1 

ISO 

- 

- 

1 

— 

1;969 

iW9 

— 

1,868 

a 

1,998 

Faper,  Frlntlnr,  Stationery,  db«. 

■ 

IW 

— 

IS 

- 

ii 

- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

191 

- 

81 

— 

918 

- 

aia 

JteploolToe. 

1 

H 

- 

loi 

8 

IS 

1 

79 

1 

t 

— 

1 

— 

78 

984 

4 

899 

6 

301 

&anndrlee. 

1 

4,SiS 

- 

s 

- 

98 

4 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

4.489 

- 

-19 

»— 

4.449 

- 

4,440 

Books,  ^Tbarree  and  Qnaye.^ 

1 

l.t?f 

— 

10 

-■ 

887 

- 

-  - 

- 

--- 

- 

— 

9;799 

- 

-19 

^ 

9,719 

- 

3,718 

91S 

— 

i 

— 

Is 

— 

■  —    ' 

— 

■  — 

i. 

— 

- 

-979 

— 

'  9 

- 

978 

— 

878 

''''iSsts!^:^i^^s!S'^vst^ 

^•''^i 

lis 

8 

Si9 

S 

4. 
171 

0 

"■ 

~" 

"" 

— 

398 
M48 

86 

89 

961 

6 

889 
9,199 

99 

389 

a,aa3 

Bnlldlnrs  defined  by  s.  83.  (ss«  a*»)  of 
1899  Aet. 

,i 

W,IU 

«<i. 

8,SS4 

It 

IS4Si 

40 

1,038 

14 

889 

- 

60 

— 

79,894 

898 

4^ 

38 

17,741 

894 

77.878 

TOTAB,  1800. 

SI^IJM 

m\ 

t^ 

8 

10,7€0 

ID 

m 

— 

87 

;- 

05,699. 

./«^ 

4,16$ 

18 

89J87 

168 

89JB88 

;aM. 

#^;i» 

7i 

im 

If 

4fmi 

«| 

.1^. 

-» 

^ML 

-r 

,88 

-^ 

M;Ktt. 

Jli 

U19 

n 

68m 

187 

68,886 

1898, 

i 

m,fiH 

41 

JAW 

£ 

fJtiS 

m 

IJS08 

4 

186 

— 

rs 

sejna 

88 

8JMI 

9 

89J39 

TT 

89JS18 

1887, 
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TABLE  18.— All 

Reported 

IfpTtmtil  of  lUehiiiery: 

Vm*   T.iMii«l  «■  W 

J^ 

lUehiiiery  VOT  moTod 
bj  MechABical  Power. 

not  uqnu  ttlbni 
Metal  or  otktr 

Indiutrj. 

(Por  fuller  deflnitions,  tee  pr«)- 
oedinff  Ttible.    See  note  to 

Hoiiti. 

Shnttles. 

S: 

Griiid. 

ftOBM. 

Obvvlar 

Otlwr. 

SubftanMiBTit 
orPuL- 

Table  14.) 

i 

^ 

1 

II 

1 

il 

1 

il 

i 

^ 

1 

!^ 

Patd.* 

SoB-PiUL 

PUiL 

j 
loB-Fuil 

(1) 

p. 

(2) 

P. 

(3) 

P. 

(4) 

P. 

(6) 

P. 

(6) 

P. 

(7) 

P. 

(8) 

P. 

(0) 

p. 

(10) 

P. 

(U) 

P. 

(12) 

P. 

as) 

P. 

a4) 

w. 

(W) 

P. 

m 

W. 

at) 

P. 

(18) 

w, 
(1») 

Oettoa 

Wool      

yk9  OVB^oA 

SHoddy 

riAz       

ddnaOrasB 

Hamp      

Xate         

•ilk 

ftMO         

Il«isiei7 

nuiHo    ..       .. 

WOW-TaXTI&B. 

riax  BonteHinr     .. 

aiootrielty     ./ 

mdlsHnibbor.  4be. 

Wood      

leather 

XroiTt  Boaie,  4bo 

day.  Stone,  4bo.    .. 

Qflmmm      

ICetalSf  Bztraetlosi  of . . 

Ketals,  FovnOlaff,  4bo. 

of* 
SCetaast       OolTamlslBff* 

Ma^aoB,  AppUamoeSp 

8.  OtHor 

CHOBnieoUi,  4bo.      ..       .. 

Wraltnre,  4bo 

rood      

9rlBki. 

a.  Otber 

Tobaeoov  4bo. 

rrisit,      BlooeH,      Bye 

UTorki. 
dotlOar 

JowoUory,  4bo.      ..       .. 

Vapor*  rrlatlns,  4bo.    .. 

BzpiooiTOO 

ftamidHoo      

Boeko,  imarvoo,  4bo. .. 

Ooaotraeiioa,  _4i.o.9    of 
B«lldinffododaodbyo.aa 

(■•.a»)of  ia»8Aot. 

• 
1 

1 

1 
1 

a 

* 

4 

~1 

S 

""s 

1 

1 
1 
s 

71 
16 
S8 

IS 

s 

1 
s 

IS 

s 

4 
6 

IS 

s 
ss 

6S 
S4 

\X 

S4 

a 
ss 

.1 

s 

14 
IS 

s 

4S 

1 

4S 
SS 

4 

IS 
SS 

- 

ISl 
84 
14 

IS 

1 
4 

1 
1 

S 

8 
1 

1 

1 
14 

17 

I 

1 
1 

1 
IS 

s 
s 

s 

6 
S 
S 

8 

S 
1 

7 

81 

1 

IS 

7 

86 

S74 

S 

SIS 
188 

8 
SS 

1 

s 

6 
7 

SIS 

141 
86 

88 

1 
"l 

7 

8 
1 

8 
1 

1 

1 
16 

1 

8 

S 

8 

46 

S 

188 

6 
6 

4 

I 

8 

1 
1 
8 

1 
U 

1 

8 

1 
1 

18 

6 
8 

7 
8 

8 

887 

1 

» 

8 
IS 

6 
SS 

7 

*S 

88 

7 

1 
8 
1 

8 

S 

IS 

18 

1 

8 

lis 

16 

S 
1 

8 
8 

1 

8 

1 

IS 

1 

as 

1 

16 
48 

SS 

i\ 

8 
8 
S 

1 

6 

1 

11 

1 

18 

6 

8 

7 

8,414 

66S 

488 

88 

881 

186 
818 

•4 
67 
47 
68 

1 

7 
SI 
18 
86 
888 
81 

844 

SS 

168 

1.7SS 
884 

8^71 

888 
884 
488 

88 

U 

878 
688 

88 
1446 

66 
886 
146 

M 

48 

8 
788 

1 

1 

1 
1 

_4 

a 
""i 

1 

~ 

*" 

18 

8 
6 

1 

a 

1 

1 

a 
a 

IS 

a 

8 
88 

46 

4 
88 

888 

• 
8 

16 
87 

i» 

18 
88 
16 
86 

a 

8 
88 

77 
14 

188 

a 

"" 

^_ 

1 
a 

4 
4 

1 
1 

a 
s 

1 

a 

8 

^4 

1 

""l 

4 

8 

1 

11 

- 

s 

1 
s 

1    « 
• 

1  n 
11 

7 

81 

4 

71 

81 

1 
1€ 

41 
S 

c 
1 
1 
1 

1 

- 
I 

'l 

1 

i 

TOTAXit  laoo    .. 

im    ..      .. 

1S9B      ••        •• 

41 

ftf 

u 

6S7 

m 

1 

f 

1S6 

192 
194 

ss 

9» 
99 

I.S14 

1479 

997 

8 

4 
9 

448 

11 

9 

9 

l,SSS 

1/90 

887 
294 

199 

18^884 
UM9 
19^ 

18 
9 
9 

i 

1,S£8 
1A4S 
2^ 

88 

IT 

24 

17 

99 

vr 

1 

SM 

2Pi 
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' 

D 
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EzfOonoB .« 

Beetric  Shock. 

Escape  of  Cku,  Steam, 

Pans  (other 
tbantboeeiBcliidediii 

Other  Cawee. 

TotaL 

or  MetaL* 

pmediBfOoliiiBiis). 

4d.» 

Hon-PataL 

FaUL 

VwFAtaL 

fittL* 

lon-PataL 

FataL 

loB-PataL 

Fatal* 

lon-Patal. 

Pal 

FataL 

Hon-Patal. 

P. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

P. 

W. 

P. 

w. 

P. 

W. 

P. 

w. 

P. 

W. 

P. 

w. 

P. 

w. 

P.          W. 

F.  ftW. 

P.  ftW. 

(22) 

(M) 

(94) 

(35) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(28) 

(30) 

(SI) 

(32) 

(S3) 

(34) 

(36) 

(80) 

(37) 

(38) 

(89) 

(40)      !     (41) 

(42) 

(43) 

1 

6 

-L 

99 

9 

418 

9 

696 

1 

3,89S 

— 

— 

8 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

» 

9 

— 

4 

—  * 

57 

— 

8 

— 

119 

-_ 

x« 

793 

- 

— 

1 
8 
1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_     1 

6 
9 

- 

9 

- 

79 

5 

86 

14 

•- 

1 

— 

116 

4 
66 

48 

1- 

a  : 

69S 

36 
ft06 

aoa 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

88 

1 

- 

- 

61 

7 

- 

3    ; 

aaa 

ft 
la 
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— 
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— ' 

-" 

■*■ 

•- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

: 

: 

7 
16 

: 

"~ 

1 

16 
16 

: 

1  ;< 

S3 
70 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— " 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

18 

1 

— 

— 

_^    1 

! 
1 

11 

1 

1 

-" 

} 

J 

SI 
3 

S 

t 

— 

18 

— 

— 

- 

— 

\   "" 

9 

— 

48 

— 

— 

9611 

— 

6 

"■    1 

496 

1 

me 
1 

S$9 

- 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

8 

— 

8 

— 

6 

— 

— 

96 

— 

9 

-    1 

65 

— 

a  ' 

lis 

1 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

1 

17 

— 

9 

__    1 

28 

— 

■      •  i 

laft 

- 

— 

4 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

979 

1 

16 

— 

764 

8 

S9 

1 

a,767 

"■ 

— 

: 

— 

""• 

: 

: 

— 

•" 

— 
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— 

— 

88 

— 

— 

— 

76 

— 

1  , 

17S 

3 

- 

— 

• 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

1 

— 

19 

— 

— 

986 

1 

16 

9 

544 

4 

•»  1 

i,aa6 

- 

— 

4 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 
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— 

118 
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— 

^ 

674 

1 

a  i 

873 

1 

— 

47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

165 

— 

— 

918 

— 

16 

1 

"■    1 

788 

— 

ss  1 

l,«ft7 

7 

- 

149 

— 

9 

- 

4 

- 

8 

— 

1,465 

f 

16 

- 

1,948 

- 

38 

i 

4,945 

1 

X>1    j 

io,3oa 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

96 

— 

— 

— 

46 

— 

9 

186 

—  ' 

«   ! 
1 

ftsa 

3 

- 

•6 

48 

1 

- 

— 

8 

- 

1 

6 

1 

- 

971 
95 

1 

7 
11 

- 

1,686 
858 

99 

1 
6 

95 
99 
19 

8 

- 

7,546 

6,679 

5!865 

1         966 

56 

»8 

sa 

.  »^  i 

lft,OftO 

8,9ft9 
1,86ft 

1 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

19 

— 

1 

9 

86 

4 

— 

— 

1     »- 

7 

•  ! 

66ft 

- 

11 

1 

- 

-" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

99 

- 

7 

- 

915 

8 

7 

- 

466 

- 

**.   ! 

i.aei 

1 

— 

159 
66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

5 

17 

- 

T6 
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•n 

"9 

~6 
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151 
886 

16 

- 

a 

378 

.soft 
53 

1 

- 

19 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

94 

— 

6 

— 

99 

— 

5 

— 

999 

— 

as  ' 

saa 

- 

S 

8 

14 

- 

^ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

9 

— 

— 

1 

86 

4 

— 

— 

169 

5 

ft    ! 

717 
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1    ~ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

— 

15 

1 

— 

_ 

66 

8 

""       1 

ai8 

—    1    — 

1     « 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

•  1- 

34 

- 

4 

— 

169 

1 

6 

— 

441 

1 

iaft  ! 

1,988 

- 

— 

!      ^ 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

t 

4 

- 

— 

— 

88 

— 

1 

— 

116 

- 

1     ! 

aia 

- 

- 

1      1 
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- 

- 

— 

— 

1 

4 

— 

- 

1 

88 
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— 

86 

8 

3 

301 

1 

— 

8 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

— 

.   6 

- 

55 

- 

1,646 

— 

48 

— 

9,569 

— 

13a  , 

ft,ftftO 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

8 

— 

6 

— 

657 

— 

6 

- 

9,466 

- 

30    ' 

3,718 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

87 

- 

861 

- 

16 

- 

588 

- 

6«    1 

97a 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

8 

— 

189 

— 

1 

949 

— 

3  ; 

389 

1 

— 

14 
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— 

- 

1 

- 

— 

- 

19 

- 

8 

1 

996 

3 

4 

1 

889 

16 

aa 

a,aa3 

84 

8 

764 

17 

8 

— 

86 

— 

97 

— 

9,498 

1 

864 

6 

11,343 

65 

973 

8 

86,693 

136 

11,0*5 

77,978 

54 

— 

W7 

9 

2 

- 

7 

- 

n 

- 

9&6 

1 

isa 

4 

lOJUl 

33 

174 

J 

35^36 

99 

871 

69fiS0 

1^ 

IB 

690 

__ 

i 

— 

9 

— 

1» 

646 

— 

iS-3 

2 

7,861 

26 

168 

— 

28fi92 

96 

727 

66fi36 

! 

SoTfeoiu  at  well  aa  to  H.M.  Inapecton. 
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TABLE  14.— Accidents  Reported  to  (1)  OertifyiDg  Surgeons  (as 
well  as  Inspectors),  and  (2)  Inspectors  only,  1898-9-1900. 


Aooidents  Beported  to 
Bnrgoons  and  also  to 

CertifTing 
Inspectors. 

Minor  Aoeidsnts 

Beported  to 
Inspectors  only. 

Industry. 

FATAXi. 

1     - 

W-WATAtk. 

VOV-JPATJL&. 

1900. 

1890. 

1896. 

1900. 

1899. 

1896. 

1 
1900.          1809. 

1108. 

(1) 

(3) 

CS) 

(4) 

:        (5> 

(6; 

(7) 

(8)              (9) 

(IC) 

TSXTI&a. 

! 

X.  COttOA          

41 

34 

35 

8,643 

24J83 

2319 

1363          U40 

861 

XX.  "VTool           

14 

13 

11 

313 

527 

434 

177    !         169 

131 

XXX.  Worsted 

4 

9 

7 

636 

581 

499 

133    :         207 

135 

XV.  Shoddy      

— 

— 

— 

86 

7 

4 

11    1            7 

3 

▼.  Vlaz 

* 

— 

1 

333 

180 

188 

39              32 

34 

VX.  Olftlaa  Orass      

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—              — 

-. 

VXX.  Henip         

2 

8 

— 

143 

72 

27 

63    1          30    1 

33 

3 

1 

3 

887 

221 

194 

36    1          74    ' 

68 

XX.  Horsetaair         

_ 

— 

— 

8 

3 

2 

8           - 

3 

IL.  Ooooanut-llbre         

— 

— 

1 

5 

6 

1 

7    '            5 

6 

ZX.SUk 

^ 

2 

— 

34 

68 

50 

13    1          17 

11 

1 

1 

1 

43 

44 

35 

88    '          13 

5 

ZXXX.  Hosiery 

1 

I 

— 

67 

37 

24 

84              22 

13 

ZXV.  aiastlo       

— 

"" 

1 

1 

4 

9 

8                4 

1 

Totalr-Teztlle 

70 

68 

63 

4,647 

4,838 

3.736 

1,333       1.713 

MSB 

i 

Sir.  Vlax  SontoUiiff        

— 

— 

— 

7 

7 

5 

1               1 

1 

ZVX.  Ckis 

M 

SO 

16 

146 

122 

118 

784    '        696 

641 

ZVXX.  aieotriolty        

6 

4 

1 

13 

18 

34 

99            108 

108 

Z-rxxx.  XBdla-nibbor 

4 

1 

1 

73 

65 

66 

43    !          73 

64 

39 

37 

16 

1,373 

WIS 

1,004 

1,397    '         602 

481 

ZJL  &eatlier 

8 

5 

6 

76 

89 

103 

133            117 

93 

1 

1 

— 

3 

19 

36 

-       1          16 

13 

ZJLXX.  Olay,  Stone,  dbc 

47 

31 

27 

336 

281 

139 

333    1        610 

285 

a 

2 

13 

73 

78 

54 

797    i        907 

790 

aULXV.  Metals,  BxtraottOB  or 

33 

32 

33 

433 

228 

242 

973    :         823 

512 

ZJLV.  Metals,    Voandiiiff    and    OooTor- 
•lOB  of. 

131 

74 

75 

3,333 

2,209 

1321 

3,686    >      4368 

3303 

ZJCrx.  Metals,  CMaTaniBinv,     ViBlBlftlBr« 
dkO. 

4 

5 

3 

843 

290 

.      279 

833            377 

245 

anees,  Tools  i— 

i 

1.  Maoliiaes,  anfines,  and  anffi- 
neeriiiff. 

IM 

121 

88 

4,483 

4,661 

3358 

3,318        U392 

8,000 

a«  pmp  and  Soat-bnUdiBff    ..       .. 

74 

106 

70 

<       373 

787 

803 

3,383    i      8,495 

7389 

3.  OtHer  AppUaaoes,  dbc 

68 

36 

31 

8,343 

24KJ8 

3,005 

3,331    '      5362 

4396 

ZJLVXXX.  Otaemioals,  dbc 

37 

36 

31 

613 

466 

412 

1,361    :      1359 

1363 

6 

4 

3 

333 

265 

348 

133    ,         100 

123 

31 

24 

23 

338 

521 

409 

363    ;         488 

416 

' 

1.  Aerated  Waters         

8 

3 

— 

131 

173 

153 

137    '        106 

87 

a.  Ottaer 

39 

17 

14 

831 

106 

92 

333    ,        587 

348 

8 

1 

1 

31 

37 

•     18 

88    '          24 

37 

83 

19 

31 

433 

488 

383 

333            316 

317 

4 

3 

4 

646 

432 

336 

178             137 

128 

— 

1 

186 

96 

T7 

38              39 

1 

51 

ZZZVX.  Paper,  Vrinttnr,  Statloaery,  dbc.  .. 

84 

30 

26 

1,863 

1.136 

950 

•333             660 

661 

1 

1 

1 

37 

28 

34 

146    i          73    1 

42 

8 

1 

— 

841 

195 

159 

33   j         47    ' 

68 

188 

115 

89 

386 

602 

305 

3,316    1      3.989 

3,766 

ZX.  mrareHouses 

33 

21 

16 

873 

206 

92 

3,448          3307 

3.415 

Z&X.  OoostmottOB    and    mepatriaff    of 
SuUdinrs  (s.  as,  ss.  1^  ana  a% 
1896  Aot). 

34 

1 

48 

42 

136 

7 

27 

387 

359    i 

4!^ 

Z&XX.  amidinffs  deflaed  by  s.  33  (ss.  ao) 

3 

6 

3 

86 

15 

1 

334 

831    ! 

163 

88 

10 

16 

333 

470 

462 

1,943 

872 

665 

Total.-Voa-TeztUe         

376 

313 

363 

88,318 

1 

17,636 

14,714 

43,363 

43,873 

37,338 

OBAVBTOTJUb       

1,346 

371 

787 

86,363 

81,333 

13,633 

61,313 

47,339 

33,336 

Note.— In  the  statistics  of  accidents  in  1900,  indnstry  was  classified  according  to  the  exact  branch  of  work,  instead  of  the  principal 
manufacture.  Thin  tact  affects  comparison  with  the  previous  year's  figures,  notably  in  the  indui^tries  Wood.  Extraction  and 
Founding,  Ac,  of  Metals,  Machines,  Ac,  and  Ship  and  Boat-building. 
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Table  16— All  Reported 

Accidents,  1900 :  Degree  of  Ii^jury, 

District 

AcfddentB  required  to  be  notified  to  Certifying  Surgeons  as  well  as  I 

jispectors. 

Lacera- 
tions, oon- 
tuslons. 
and  other 
injuries 
not  enu- 
merated 
in  other 
columns. 

TotaL 

Accidents 

required 

to  be 

notified 

inspectors 
only. 

Caus- 
ing 
Death. 

Lobs  of 

Fracture  of 

Loss 

of 

right 

of  one 

or 
both 
eyes. 

Injuries 

to 

head 

and 

f^oe. 

icalds. 

AU 

reported 
iesideats. 

District 

• 

right 
hand 

or 
arm. 

left 
hand 

or 
arm. 

right 
hand. 

(part 

of 

left 

hand. 

any 
part 
of  leg 
or 
foot 

limbs 

or 
bones 

of 

trunk. 

hand 

or 

foot 

in 

(2.) 

(3.). 

(4.) 

(6.) 

(6.) 

a.) 

(&)   I  (9.) 

(la) 

ai.) 

(12.) 

(M.) 

(11.) 

(Vk) 

(16.) 

..   srortH  &0B40B* 

16 

1 

1       27  i     20 

1          18 

8 

^^ 

42 

28 

343 

i 

494 

1,561 

8355 

t.    SO«tlft&0B40B 

38 

3 

3       42  1     28 

8 

28 

11 

— 

148 

88 

666 

033 

2.607 

83te 

17 

2 

2  i     19  1     21 

— 

6 

1 

19 

81 

178 

S03 

U42 

1»445 

2 

- 

-    ,       1  j    - 

— 

1 

1 

- 

4 

17 

27 

« 

88 

36 

1 

2  !     36  ;     31 

8 

21 

13 

1 

63 

61 

486 

684 

S.420 

8»lft4 

k    Kent 

20 

3 

a:  18 

18 

2 

10 

14 

1 

30 

8S 

276 

428 

1,557 

1385 

».   SovtbBmytoB 

•13 

- 

-i  » 

11 

1 

2 

- 

20 

10 

125 

188 

.      1,032 

1388 

r.   VlTmovtift 

19 

1 

-    !     10  i     10 

- 

10 

- 

82 

12 

178 

268 

1,204 

1378 

ft.    Bristol 

19 

4 

4        34        43 

1 

16 

— 

40 

46 

439 

654 

1464 

I3I8 

ft.  srorttoamytoB 

4 

- 

-         17        19 

— 

4 

- 

4 

10 

106 

169 

185 

854 

o.  srmrwteb      

0 

1 

2  1      12  !      15 

— 

7 

1 

6 

21 

287 

311 

817 

888 

lft« 

1ft 

16 

881 

81ft 

11 

lift 

77 

5 

878 

881 

838ft 

4*484 

18385 

17.858 

X.    BlrmlBghBin       

31 

4 

2 

69 

68 

5 

22 

20 

- 

67 

104 

793 

U85 

1,464 

8.848 

4 

1 

9 

15 

— 

5 

~ 

- 

7 

16 

106 

163 

166 

888 

24 

1 

5 

33 

36 

1 

11 

15 

1 

41 

850 

398 

816 

U542 

8.858 

«•   SoBtlftStB«i»rdsblre 

20 

1 

3 

18 

13 

2 

8 

U 

— 

28 

160 

306 

560 

950 

1318 

S.   VortH  StaCordsbire 

14 

1 

1 

17 

16 

1 

6 

6 

2 

17 

38 

139 

256 

651 

888 

6 

1 

1 

33 

33 

2 

4 

5 

1 

22 

25 

302 

435 

344 

778 

.7.  VotttBrham       

7 

- 

1 

24 

14 

- 

7 

5 

- 

10 

81 

182 

271 

317 

588 

L8.   Borby 

16 

— 

1 

15 

16 

2 

9 

12 

1 

87 

128 

292 

528 

U71 

1.888 

Lft.   &lBOola       

9 

1 

2 

12 

12 

2 

4 

- 

1 

6 

21 

128 

198 

272 

478 

ftO.    BoBtb  "Wales  aaaMoBmoBtb- 

shlre. 
11.    Vortb'Walos 

57 
6 

2 

4 

42 
12 

88 
10 

9 
1 

84 
2 

18 
8 

"• 

62 

3 

164 
16 

438 
41 

863 

93 

1,873 

262 

8t788 
855 

Mm&ABB  BrrisioB 

194 

11 

81 

884  1  87ft 

85 

118 

•5 

ft 

ftftft 

841 

848ft 

5378 

8.818 

14381 

la.   Jboeds 

45 

1 

3 

set    81 

5 

44 

20 

7 

64 

98 

648 

1.070 

2,169 

8388 

IS.    SlieBeM 

30 

4 

2 

44       27 

7 

26 

21 

4 

79 

124 

510 

8T8 

1,618 

8.488 

Ift.    BB44orslleia      

9 

1 

2 

31  1     25 

- 

16 

20 

- 

18 

88 

335 

491 

296 

787 

14- 

2 

1 

17!     17 

- 

17 

13 

1 

22 

87 

206 

336 

237 

578 

tC.    Bradford 

15 

2 

1 

50  :     40 

3 

48 

18 

1 

62 

64 

418 

692 

.    381 

l.ft78 

&T.  vowoastlo 

126 

2 

1 

89  !      86 

11 

56 

40 

4 

188 

826 

1410 

1,988 

5^656 

7341 

VOBTB    SASTSBB    BIVX- 
SXOV. 

SSft 

IS 

1ft 

ftftft '87ft 

8ft 

8ft8 

188 

17 

ftftft 

ftft7 

8^18 

5.455 

18,854 

15.8ftft 

IS.   aiaaelioslor      

56 

2 

3 

53  '•     39 

5 

40 

28 

8 

146 

234 

1,094 

1.702 

2.039 

4341 

19.    OldHam       

24 

2 

1 

50i     36 

— 

38 

27 

.    1 

08 

146 

764    1 

1,181 

1,097 

a.888 

14 

4 

3 

45  ;      35 

1 

23 

19 

2 

64 

106 

610    1 

928 

651 

137f 

1.    Bolton         

15 

3 

— 

28*     25 

3 

25 

25 

2 

65 

106 

760! 

1,046 

962 

8388 

a.    Cbesblro 

10 

2 

2 

10  ,     25 

2 

« 

IS 

1 

51 

78 

462    1 

668 

1,106 

1,774 

3.   &iTorpool 

86 

4 

- 

53       29 

5 

67 

28 

2 

182 

116 

735    1 

1,256 

3.440 

^688 

«•    Blackbara 

16 

1 

1 

31       30 

- 

13 

19 

2 

46 

44 

322    1 

525 

284 

888 

6.    Freston       

27 

3 

2 

28       27 

2 

20 

8 

1 

83 

134 

632 : 

866 

1,776 

8.848 

WOBTB  'WBSTBBW    BXVX- 
SXOV. 

S47 

81 

18 

8ft7 

84ft 

18 

884 

187 

14 

ft7ft 

ftftft 

5,8ftft    ! 

ft.l78 

18375 

88.447 

112 

8 

7 

147 

118 

8 

62 

65 

14 

112 

428 

1.197   j 

2,268 

4,490 

ft.75ft 

7.    BotttliWostBeotlaBd 

8 

1 

1 

22 

20 

1 

6 

12 

2 

14 

21 

99    i 

207 

202 

4ftft 

15 

6 

1 

23 

20 

2 

12 

8 

— 

20 

37 

190  : 

328 

221 

548 

15 

0 

2 

47 

32 

2 

25 

18 

8 

40 

19 

346 

1 

r.60 

238 

788 

10 

2 

2 

18  j     14 

- 

7 

4 

— 

7 

22 

129    , 

215 

207 

488 

il.   Wortblroiaad 

10 

2 

2 

46 

41 

1 

16 

6 

2 

29 

9 

231    ! 

1 

395 

673 

8ftft 

tS.   SoBtli  Irolaad 

11 

5 

- 

24 

19 

— 

1 

12 

— 

17 

27 

155    < 

271 

349 

ftftft 

■coT&AiTB  A1n^  nunAirv 

Itl 

ftft 

16 

887 

8ft4 

14 

18ft 

Iftft 

81 

88ft 

ftftft 

8^7    ! 

1 

4384 

8388 

lft314 

raxTBB  BnrOBOM   .. 

i,M6 

Sft 

74  |l,48ft  1^8'    84  1    7ft5 

1          1          1          1 

57ft 

88 

l,ftft5    :ft,4ftft 

1 

!•.•«    j 

87,784 

51318 

7ft.ft8ft 

•  Within  London  the  new  boundaries  of  these  Districts  were  not  made  effective  until  August  1st,  1900.   The  aocidents  in  the  two  periods  of  1900  therefore  refer 
>  Uifferent  areas  for  each  District 
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Table  16.- 

-All  Reported  Accidents 

pUtrict. 

1 

t 

•5 

>» 

V 

i 

1 

S 

i 

1 

«5 

«' 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

ri 

^ 

1 

1 

1 
5^ 

1 

1 

II 

2 

1 
2" 

i 

•0 

e 
* 
-• 

£ 

a 

i    ^ 
^     i 

%           0 

M             M 

(81)    (2S) 

I    - 

28    - 
1     - 

4     - 
6     - 

6     - 

8     - 
4     - 
I     - 

(1) 
1.   irprtH  ftonaon*      ..       .. 
a.   Sontb&onaoB       ..       .. 

Miss  Beaae. 
«•  .Itmst  ftenaon* 
6.   Xsat        

6.  Santliampton 

7.  Vlymontli 

S.    ibistol 

9.   Vortliampton 
lO.   Vorwtc^b 

(2) 

1 

1 
45 

(8) 

4 

4 
60 

(4) 

1 
2 

m 

(6) 

I 

1 
2 

(7) 

(8) 

15 
12 

2 
19 

4 

(9) 

6 

1 

(10) 
1 

(U) 

1 

1 

9 

(12) 
8 

3 
8 

(18) 

1 

4 

(14) 

1 
2 

(15) 

1 

(18) 

(17). 
34 
81 
66 

208 

4 

9 

13 

22 

1 

(18).. 

5 

70 

3 

6 
3 

2 

(19) 

8 

4 
1 

44 

(20) 

78 
101 
67 

99 
61 
69 
73 
88 
9 
09 

BovTHsav  Bivxezov 

1    «7 

I 

58 

8 

- 

4 

- 

58 

7 
1 

^\   IX 

12 

5 

• 

1 

- 

488 

88 

58 

685 

2     - 

4     - 
8     - 

1  - 

2  - 

8     - 

11.    Blrmlnfliain 

la.  mroroester 
13.   HV'olTertaainpton  .. 
1ft.   Sbntta  BtafforAsHlre     .. 
16.   VortH  StafforAslilre 

16.  Bicester        

17.  VotttarHam 

IS.   Berby 

19.   Aiasoln  ..       

ao.   Sontta  "Wales  ana  Mon- 
^nonthstalre. 

ai.   Vortb -VTales 

2 

'       3 

S 

21 

78 

I 

9 
2 

I 
0 

86 

1 

IS 
2 

- 

- 

- 

I 
1 

"" 

— 

- 

4 
8 

1 

31 
20 

1 

W 
8 
4 

2 

- 

33 
5, 
9 
10 
10 
16 
2 
16 
1 
.      7 

1 

1 
1 

3 

10 

1 
3 

100 
9 
91 
42 
89 
48 
48 
33 
70 
87 

23 

107 

10 1     01 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

_ 

- 

18 

58 

70 

8 

- 

100 

6 

14 

580 

«-i 

aa.   ILeeds     

as.   StaeSeia 

aft.   Httddersfleia 

as.   ■aliltoz 

ae.   Bradfbrd        

a7.   V9Woas«le      

85 
63 
25 

118 

288 
81 
9S 

21 
1 

38 

116 

878 

8 

1 

27 

1 
6 

6 
2 

1 

2 

- 

8 

1 
15 

- 

- 

- 

2 
12 
22 

- 

\ 

- 

, 

18 
47 
8 
20 
26 
81 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 

__ 

166 
44 

8 

16 

46 

187 

s    - 

4     - 

Bjnrisiov.           / 

178 

581 

557 

84 

11 

- 

84 

- 

- 

- 

80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

145 

7 

- 

460 

41      4 

as.   M^BOtaester 

a9.    OMUiam 

31.   Bolton 

3a.   diesHire                 

33.   Xdvtorpool       

3ft.   Blaokbnrn      

38.   Vreston 

245 
968 
683 

740 
305 
1 
447 
244 

2 
80 
4 

7 

10 

1 
2 

2 

1 
3 

.  - 

3 

3 
6 

1 

4 
10 

- 

1 

1 

4 

1 

15 

2 

2 

3 

- 

- 

71 

1 

4 

8 

16 

39 

2 

8 

1 
2 

3 
2 
I 

6 

28 

2 
8 
8 

166 
87 
44 

62 
62 
113 
46 

73 

i 
12     - 

4     -1 

2     -  1 
20     -1 
1     - 

7    - 

i 

BOBTB  WBBTBBBl 
BIVZaiOB.                 / 

3,504 

98 

18 

8 

4 

- 

18 

14 

- 

1 

83 

8 

8 

- 

- 

185 

17 

86 

571 

46    -I 

14    - 

1     - 

1  -  [ 

2  - 
18    - 

. 

36.  mrest  Scotland 

37.  SontU 'Vest  Scotland  .. 
3S.    SoutH  Bast  Scotland   .. 
39.   Bast  Scotland 

ftO.   Vortb  Scotland     .. 
ftl.   VortH  Ireland 
fta.   SotttH  Ireland 

83 
.3 
"7 
7 
2 
2 
4 

17 

63 

15 

8 

7 

6 

15 
13 
19 

1 

- 

19 
8 
2 
139 
11 
204 
7 

- 

28 
3 
6 

12 

84 

4 

284 
6 
8 
3 

3 

- 

"" 

5 
7 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

- 

8 

.  61 
2 

..  1 
"  6 

4 

..   1 
*'   3 

.    16 

10 

29S 
25 

25 
29 
60 
29 
63 

8Cot:labb  abb        \ 

ZBBZiABB  BZVZBXOB-; 
raZTBB  SIBUBOIIK 

108 

106 

48 

- 

890 

- 

118 

304 

3 

- 

- 

12 

6 

- 

..8 

.JBO 

..   8 

..86 

514 

3,939 

807 

708 

SO 

409|    - 

i 

804!  385 

4 

12 

88       71 1     82 

•            1 

3 

8 

895 

186 

128'2.806 

1 

•  Within  I-ondon  the  new  botrndariefl  of  thew  DifltrictB  were  not 


made  effective  uotll  August  1st.  1300. 
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^ 

1 

27.  Machine*. 
Appliances, 

31.  Drink. 

k 

II 

1 

1 

! 

li 

•s 

1 

1^. 

Conveyanoei^ 
Tbola. 

t 

1 

If 

|8 

1  1 

4» 

.    6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

p 

■1 

Pi 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1- 

1 

i 
1 

5 

1 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

3^ 

i 

1 

S3 

8{ 

a! 

^ 

f, 

^ 

i; 

fe 

s 

^ 

t 

g' 

si 

Sf 

u 

^ 

Xf 

98 

s£ 

fi 

i 

^ 

5J 

(46) 

(47) 

<33) 

(84) 

(26) 

(28!) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(38) 

(83) 

(34> 

(86) 

(36) 

(ST) 

(38) 

(89) 

(40) 

(41) 

(m 

(43) 

(44) 

(46) 

(48) 

2 

2 

— 

10 

4 

800 

2 

222. 

3 

80 

86 

00 

13 

3 

1 

14 

20 

197 

— 

16 

9 

810 

43 

171 

72 

8,955 

38 

— 

1 

867 

10 

460 

8 

1324 

69 

16 

189 

80 

44 

— 

S 

12 

23 

80 

96 

89 

243 

13 

13 

36 

260 

8345 

13 

— 

1 

27 

8 

890 

1 

72 

6 

14 

47 

38 

19 

1 

,     » 

10 

13 

79 

— 

15 

8 

310 

84 

81 

68 

1,445 

— 

— 

—  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-r 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38 

•■'-- 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

88 

13 

1 

1 

32 

7 

863 

32 

213 

167 

6 

132 

4 

16 

1 

__ 

6 

3 

30 

13 

4 

1«128 

237 

3 

4 

114 

8444 

189 

— 

— 

15 

— 

462 

610 

279 

32 

3 

9 

8 

4 

— 

— 

1 

4 

118 

12 

10 

3 

16 

139 

— 

16 

1,495 

7 

— 

— 

8 

1 

268 

610 

129 

1 

8 

8 

6 

4 

— 

— 

6 

— 

18 

4 

108 

.      6 

38 

6 

21 

1344 

08 

-- 

— 

14 

8 

205 

896 

124 

14 

4 

13 

6 

10 

— 

— 

1 

1 

32 

— 

41 

19 

65. 

8 

39 

1,478 

96 

4 

2 

167 

^ 

349 

6 

362 

64 

87 

60 

•  18 

99 

21 

8 

43 

^      2 

138 

— 

85 

101 

9 

-8 

60 

I3I8 

88 

_ 

IS 

■7 

— 

128 

— 

19 

— 

4 

— 

— 

8 

— 

2 

108 

— 

5 

— 

— 

15 

-. 

— 

1 

854 

*  27 

— 

— 

38 

— 

286 

7 

117 

85 

8 

38 

10 

19 

— 

— 

25 

1 

36 

1 

41 

62 

— 

1 

86 

984 

409 

1 

14 

446 

78 

8^87 

1.478 

8341 

841 

94 

471 

887 

175 

84 

8 

885 

47 

784 

184 

•148 

1>444 

1,588 

888 

844 

787 

17,459 

42 

19 

S 

289 

19 

433 

4 

787 

26 

112 

42 

6 

26 

2 

10 

44 

87 

21 

272 

17 

11 

809 

8,449 

8 

—  . 

1 

58 

1 

36 

1 

73 

1 

19 

4 

4 

2 

— 

— 

1 

•    1 

8 

— 

— 

14 

— 

— 

86 

889 

106 

5 

84 

1^11 

97 

/ll 

2 

354 

26 

29 

6 

8 

9 

— 

— 

6 

1 

9 

— 

6 

92 

5 

1 

94 

8358 

42 

a 

6 

613 

26 

124 

1 

426 

143 

2 

e 

1 

7 

— 

— 

10 

8 

'  8 

■  49 

3 

•    30 

4 

2 

51 

1314 

102 

— 

86 

43 

2 

126 

— 

48 

1 

1 

2 

15 

280 

— 

1 

6 

13 

~ 

— 

6 

7 

— 

31 

449 

1    a| 

— 

3 

•    46 

— 

162 

— 

40 

1 

— 

41 

— 

5 

— 

11 

200 

2 

31 

— 

— 

49 

6 

5 

16 

774 

7 

— 

5 

» 

2 

147 

1 

82 

15 

24 

6 

4 

16 

8 

6 

10 

2 

27 

'  — 

— 

47 

4 

— 

29 

544 

28 

— 

168 

668 

1 

382 

6 

261 

8 

4 

1 

1 

11 

1 

22 

7 

— 

39 

— 

■  — 

52 

18 

1 

9 

1,499 

2 

-r 

34 

41 

— 

232 

16 

34 

4 

1 

3 

— 

8 

— 

— 

— 

.     3 

9 

— 

•     7 

2 

— 

1 

6 

479 

37 

3 

U4 

IJOSI 

10 

230 

295 

241 

14 

8 

42 

11 

ia 

1 

- 

1 

- 

47 

- 

138 

67 

167 

6 

163 

8,784 

71 

- 

8 

44 

48 

84 

30 

17 

16 

'- 

3 

1 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

14 

84 

6 

- 

7 

855 

Mi 

88 

444 

8.454 

804 

8,144 

855 

8343 

848 

844 

155 

48 

847 

4 

48 

851 

55 

841 

74 

84 

149 

455 

884 

87 

648 

14341 

91 

21 

85 

396 

3 

745 

145 

304 

100 

34 

66 

4 

83 

84 

42 

6 

80 

2 

12 

502 

196 

3 

3 

60 

8389 

22 

15 

IS 

IW 

26 

312 

— 

397 

10 

6 

19 

10 

10 

.  — 

1 

1 

'    40 

19 

— 

2 

9 

86 

19 

6 

38 

8346 

2 

6 

— 

29 

6 

111 

_ 

28 

28 

4 

13 

8 

8 

— 

80 

,6 

2 

6 

— 

6 

1 

39 

2 

— 

12 

747 

8 

~ 

~ 

43 

.9 

no 

— 

54 

2 

13 

4 

1 

1 

— 

38 

8 

2 

9 

— 

1 

■  — 

1 

4 

— 

13 

578 

10 

1 

2 

46 

1 

178 

— 

29 

9 

15 

7 

8 

3 

I 

58 

4 

4 

29 

— 

8 

■     8 

85 

6 

1 

23 

1378 

49 

1 

476 

1,262 

25 

1.488 

3.046 

881 

93 

12 

20 

14 

4 

2 

6 

3 

3 

82 

— 

7 

319 

130 

18 

1 

51 

7341 

171 

44 

Sl« 

8488 

49 

8,944 

8,141 

1,147 

848 

W 

119 

88 

44 

8 

151 

48 

57 

885 

8 

84 

789 

444 

58 

11 

197 

15349 

12 

2 

8 

469 

40 

WOO 

4 

U44 

100 

44 

18 

14 

84 

149 

36 

13 

100 

8 

289 

293 

60 

8 

102 

4341 

8 

— 

— 

264 

— 

834 

— 

46 

1 

— 

18 

— 

.1 

— 

88 

10 

— 

11 

.— 

1 

•     6 

.    18 

12 

— 

14 

8348 

10 

— 

— 

117 

1 

388 

— 

24 

1 

9 

9 

— 

— 

— 

166 

88 

1 

70 

■  — 

•     3 

4 

13 

12 

1 

13 

1374 

17 

— 

81 

360 

8 

438 

1 

206 

6 

6 

8 

8 

1 

— 

79 

1 

— 

17 

1 

2 

1 

20 

9 

— 

41 

8,488 

11 

— 

— 

367 

11 

382 

— 

187 

228 

1 

63 

8 

— 

1 

43 

80 

4 

28 

— 

— 

1 

28 

5 

3 

18 

1,774 

16 

766 

86 

72 

12 

385 

156 

90 

444 

25 

78 

6 

13 

9 

3 

3 

3 

68 

.— 

9 

1367 

609 

818 

24 

133 

4.494 

26 

— 

6 

28 

1 

76 

— 

18 

3 

3 

17 

1 

10 

1 

35 

1 

1 

65 

.— 

4 

.— 

5 

8 

— 

4 

444 

10 

— 

197 

282 

22 

197 

918 

809 

40 

10 

28 

8 

2 

8 

1 

6 

1 

69 

1 

6 

128 

26 

15 

6 

04 

8.448 

m 

748 

814 

1,444 

49 

8385 

1,479 

1,948 

417 

97 

889 

88 

54 

18 

548 

94 

88 

897 

8 

88 

1,785 

1311 

889 

85 

889 

84,447 

68 

8 

144 

UOl 

42 

1.437 

2,047 

686 

66 

55 

124 

10 

80 

7 

88 

80 

9 

108 

20 

169 

6 

17 

3 

134 

4,759 

19 

— 

9 

43 

1 

61 

43 

18 

6S 

11 

9 

2 

3 

~ 

2 

7 

4 

3 

6 

18 

1 

1 

— 

11 

449 

10 

8 

- 

39 

3 

45 

68 

24 

68 

3 

63 

2 

13 

— 

1 

2 

— 

72 

— 

3 

2 

4 

6 

9 

549 

6 

14 

— 

14 

— 

89 

6 

9 

1 

11 

15 

1 

11 

— 

27 

20 

1 

42 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31 

748 

13 

— 

1 

6 

— 

81 

42 

22 

18 

4 

26 

2 

15 

— 

— 

1 

— 

62 

— 

7 

4 

3 

2 

37 

489 

3 

— 

— 

6 

1 

88 

362 

30 

9 

6 

11 

8 

18 

1 

26 

21 

1 

29 

_  — 

8 

3 

9 

— 

7 

949 

7 

4 

— 

11 

2 

93 

8 

39 

27 

3 

71 

22 

188 

1 

2 

7 

2 

40 

*     7 

.     8 

12 

4 

4 

15 

489 

11« 

84 

164 

1,814 

44 

1344 

8374 

447 

888 

98 

848 

47 

848 

9 

144 

84 

17 

851 

18 

45 

818 

88 

84 

15 

m 

14314 

1379 

475 

1,44414^88 

444 

14,144 

9,978|9341 

1341 

578 

1349 

848 

448 

55 

445 

781 

814 

1388 

818 

844 '4,478 

1 

8,748*1384 

848 

8346179,989 

The  aocidenie  in  the  two  periods  of  1900  thereforo  letor  to  different  areas  for  each  Distriot. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1900  :  FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 


Table  17*— All  Reported  Accidenta, 


MoTement  of  MaitbtiMiyy. 


MacMnery  mored  hj  Meehaiiioal  Powor. 


Diftriet. 


Hoiiti. 


(1.) 


F,— PketorifM. 
V.—worwopt. 


P. 

(8.) 


ii 


P. 

(8.) 


Shottlei. 


I 


P. 

(4.) 


P. 


OraaM 
and  other 


P. 


P. 


Ortnd- 
■tonei. 


P. 

(8.) 


ki 


P. 


Oireular 
Sawi. 


P. 
(10.) 


il 


P. 

Ol.) 


Other. 


P. 

(IS.) 


a 


P. 

(18.) 


Maehiaery  not  mored  by 
Hechaaical  Pover. 


PataL 


P.  I   W. 

(14.)  I  (IS.) 


loB-fttaL 


P. 

as.) 


W. 


1. 

a. 

3. 

3a. 

«. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

9. 
10. 


11. 
IE. 
13. 
1ft. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 

ao. 
ai. 


Vortli  &oiidOB* 

Sontll  &OBdOB 

^Teat  liOBdOB* 

.  UTorka  assiffBed  to  BKUs  Beaae 


It  &OBdOB* 


Soutbampton 
VlymoBtli  .. 
Bristol 
VortliamptoB 


80VTH] 


BIVISXOV 


66 


46 

16 

1 

6 

16 


11 


^Toroootor 

mrolTorlaampton 
Sotttli  StaMdrdslUro 
Vortli  StaS^ordolUro 

&oloester 

VottinsliaiB 

norby  

&ineoIa' 

Sotttli  ^Taloo     .. 
Vortb  UTaloo 


MiB&AJTB  Brriszov 


aa.  &oodo.. 

aa.   SbeSeld 
aft.   Bndderoflold 
a6.   ■aliltoz 
a6.    Bradford    .. 
av.   Vewoastle.. 


BOBTB   BASTl 
SIOV. 


Dm-] 


as.   acaaoliestor 
a6.   Oldbam 

30.  Boobdale    .. 

31.  Bolton 

3a.   CbeolUro    .. 
33.   ILlTorpool  .. 
3ft.   BlaokbuTB 
36.  VreotOB 


voBTB  'vraaTi 
sxov. 


DIVI-l 


36.  'VToat  SootlaBd  .. 

37.  Sotttb  ^roBt  Bootlaad 

35.  Sontb  Bast  Beotlaad 

36.  Bast  Sootland   .. 
ftO.   Vortb  Sootlaad 
ftl.   Bortb  Zrolaad  .. 
fta.   Bontb  Zrolaad  .. 


••  I 


SOOT&i 

IBBILABB  DZVIBZOV 


I " 


razTai> 


rODOM . 


41 


166 

16 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

14 
6 

16 
6 


n 

66 

6 

18 

16 

67 


167 


46 

16 
87 
16 
6 
86 
18 
11 


166 


66 
1 
6 

16 

6 
16 

7 


161 


I  - 


667 


6 

7 

14 


6 
11 
84 
16 

7 

88 

7 


8 

6 

.  1 


14 

8 
1 


11 

8 

1 

6 
16 


16 


6  18 

-  I  1 

71 

14  ~ 

ll'  " 


18 

1 
6 


84 


86  I  14 


166  1  68 


81 
16 


6 
86 
14 


867 

16 

86 

17 
8 
8 
6 

66 

6 

167 

6 


868 

66 
76 
7 
18 
16 
866 


166 
88 
16 
66 
66 

486 

7 

76 


776 


174 
17 
18 

6 
16 
14 

7 


846 


1,614 


6 
6 

6 

6 

18 

1 

1 


64 


86 
68 

8 

6 

6 

84 


166 


86 
44 

17 
6 
11 
16 
16 
17 


168 


71 


J. 


11 


47 

2 


68 
66 
86 
66 
66 
7 
66 


64 

6 
66 
81 

6 
16 
66 
86 
64 
86 

6 


616 


166 
84 
18 
17 
64 
76 


866 


116 
16 
86 
86 
86 
76 
86 
44 


666 


167 
16 
16 
61 
86 
86 
66 


616 


1,666  867 


688 

661 

178 

86 


181 
164 
476 
146 
864 


6 
6 

4 

6 

4 

6 

86 

8 


6,661 


^  186 


166 
678 

168 
874 
111 
466 
68 


66 


6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
64 


6,476 

676 
671 
416 
867 
684 
1476 


6,666 


1,676 
666 
711 
616 


667 
666 


41 


16 

4 
4 
6 
6 

8 
8 


6,464 


M68 
166 
864 
466 
166 
666 
178 


66 


8,761 


16,884 


18 


67     - 
17     - 


61  I   - 
16 

6 
18 
66 

4 
64 


166 

- 

16 

__ 

88 

1 

48 

5 

85 

- 

85 

8 

6 

1 

68 

1 

11 

- 

56 

% 

7 

- 

477     U     > 


81      1 

751  - 
17 1  1 
8Si  - 
88;  - 
168      1 


878 


86 
88 
86 
85 
64 
61 
18 
64 


888 


164 
15 
15 
16 
17 
4 
88 


848 


-    i!l,888 


*  Within  London  the  new  boundaries  of  these  Districts  were  not  made  effective  nntU  August  lst,llOQ. 
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1900: 

Causation,  District 

"j^r 

Ezplotiaii. 

Elaotiie  Shock. 

sSsr/iSa. 

sai^^tr 

Other  OauM. 

Total. 

nuL 

lon-ikttL 

Fatal 

lon-f 
P. 

kttl. 

>PaUl. 

l^ 

Fatal. 
P.     W. 

Fatal. 

■oB-flttaL 

Fatal. 

Von-fktal. 

FataL 

l^ 

F.      W. 

r. 

W. 

P. 

W. 

w. 

P. 

W. 

P. 

w. 

F. 

W. 

P. 

W. 

F; 

W. 

F.    ▼. 

F. 

W. 

P.*W. 

P.  AW. 

(18.)    (19.) 

(90.) 

(21.) 

(88.) 

(8&.) 

(84.) 

(86.)  [») 

(270 

(88.) 

[29.1 

(80.)  U) 

(82.) 

(88.i 

(84.)  M 

(88.) 

(8r.) 

(88.)  (891)' 

(40.) 

(41.) 

1 

.m 

.  JiS.) 

_L 

88 

8 

_ 

84 

1 

457 

8 

5 



1,678 

1 
15!     8,646 

__  ,  _ 



1 

_ 

48 







8 

— 

4 

— 

88 

— 

5  '  — 

487 

1 

15 

— 

8,686      - 

83       8,518 

_ 

I      - 

1 

_ 

18 







_- 

— 

— 

— 

96 

— 

8  '  — 

886 

1 

7 

— 

888 

], 

17 

1,488 

_ 

.. 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

._ 

— 

~ 

— 

-    1    1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

8 

8 

81 

s 

_ 



1 



7 







1 

-. 

1 

— 

M 

— 

7  1  — 

614 

1 

15 

— 

1,758 

86 

8,868 

_ 



.^ 

__ 

_ 

8 



— 

— 

>• 

^ 

1  j  — 

!     848 

— 

11 

— 

1,188 

86 

1,865 

—       — 

— 

_ 



7 

__ 

.„ 



— 

1 

— 

8 

— 

8    -        818 

— 

«,- 

861 

18 

1.867 

1 

_ 

_ 

___ 

8 



.^_ 





— 

_ 

— 

i        ^* 

— 

-        848 

1 

8 

-  1 
1 

888 

18  '    1,458 

_ 

1 



17 



_ 

«» 

— 

_ 

. 

— 

1        M 

— 

-        848 

— 

7 

881 

18       1,768 

1 
1  1    •  •    ' 

1 

.. 

_ 

_ 



^^ 

^ 

— 

8 

— 

.- 

51 

1 

1 

— 

188 

4 

856 

3 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

— 

I 

-jj     186 

— 

.  — 

468 

6 

888 

1 

88 

- 

4 

- 

148 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

8 

- 

1 

871 

- 

88 

1     8.646 

8 

75 

- 

16468 

85 

184 

17,775 

1 

18 

88 

8 

. 

1 

. 

66 



11 

8        845 

8 

_ 

868 

1 

81 

!    8,616 

1 

— 

_ 

^ 

1 







— 

~ 

16 

— 

1 

-          88      - 

— 

188 

2 

4          885 

_        _ 

11 

_ 

__ 

__ 

87 



8 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

-i      868         2 

— 

1,154 

8 

84       8,884 

S      — 

18 

_ 

1 

_^ 

88 

«. 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

188    - 

8 

-  1      178  '       8 

1 

716 

5 

86  1     1,468 

1      — 



1    88 



— 

— 

__• 

— 

1 

— 

88    - 

5 

-        156 

— 

— 

876      - 

14  ;:       785 



—- 

_ 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

81  I  - 

4 

1|      168 

1 

— 

864        8 

6 

i       ^»« 

A 

_ 

.  

_ 

1      8 









— 

— 

— 

18,- 

1 

-1,        •• 

— 

— 

818 

8 

7 

581 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1    1« 







.. 

— 

1 

— 

166  1  ~ 

8 

-        888 

1 

— 

885 

4 

16  i    1,688 

_ 

__ 

1      ' 

_ 



— 

.^ 

— 

— 

— 

86 

— 

8 

-          56 

- 

— 

811 

— 

8|i       461 

._ 

8 

—= 

1    41 



1 

— 



— 

8 

— 

115 

- 

18 

1 ;      448 

1 

1 

1.865 

5 

57;    8,678 

-    ■ 

- 

- 

!      8 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

16 

— 

8 

-1         84 

— 

— 

168 

1 

6|        848 

s     - 

j 

•7 

- 

8 

- 

188 

- 

8 

- 

1 

6 

- 

748 

- 

47     4     1,878 

1       , 

>• 

8 

6,465 

86 

184 

i  14.687 

] 

18 

7 

'    87 

1  |- 

1 

^ 

68 

.^ 

16 

i 
-  i     468 

17 

— 

1,578 

86 

45 

1 
8484 

i 

_ 

1 

.. 

88 





_ 

*|- 

8 

— 

64 

— 

6 

-        887 

1 

— 

1,888 

8 

86 

1    8,486 

7 

_ 

^_ 

8 





— 

1 
~~    1 

— 

— 

15 

— 

1 

81 

1 

•— 

164 

8 

8 

778 

8 

_ 

_ 

_^ 

1 

— 

88     - 

4    -          48 

..  1 

.— 

168 

8 

14 

1       558 

If 

_ 

_ 

>    18 

_ 



... 

1 

— 

88  i    1 

5  i  -  i     118 

8 

— 

887 

10 

15 

1,858 

- 

If 

- 

- 

- 

1     ^^ 

- 

- 

- 

8i- 

8 

— 

888!- 

44 

— 

1,818 

8 

86 

— 

4J71 

8 

186 

7,515 

M 

- 

8 

- 

144 

- 

8 

- 

8 

~ 

454|   1 

77 

8,881 

85 

58 

,r— 

7,671 

48 

888 

\  15,576 

8      "- 

84 

8 

48 

1 

« 

8 

1 

161    - 

14 

1 

668 

8 

18 



8,174 

16 

55 

4,586 

9 

1 

6 

_ 



1 

— 

1 

~ 

184|- 

— 

886 

— 

7 

— 

884 

— 

84 

84M4 

14 

1 



18 

_ 



— 

8 

— 

— 

— 

78    - 

8 

— 

188 

— 

5 

— 

468 

— 

14 

1.565 

1  .    — 

15 

_ 



'       8 

_ 



— 

. 

— 

— 

— 

77 

— 

4  ,  — 

818 

— 

8 

— 

754 

— 

15 

8,688 

1£ 

I      7 

_ 

__ 



_ 

— 

«. 

— 

46 

— 

8l  - 

818 

— 

6 

— 

868 

— 

16 

1,784 

81 

1 

1 

_ 

1       • 
88 

__ 

__ 

-_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

78    - 

58|- 

814 

••  1 

15 

— 

8,557 

7 

86 

4,616 

1      — 

7 

_ 

_ 

1      » 

1 

__ 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

86    - 

5 

— 

•  86 

1 

4 

■  — 

186 

— 

18 

768 

18 

- 

1 

- 

;  84 

1 

- 

— 

•r 

8 

— 

68    - 

— 

848 

4 

6 

- 

1,888 

8 

87 

8,615 

6 

- 

118 

1 

7 

- 

146 

8 

~ 

- 

18 

- 

4 

- 

668- 
1 

1 

M 

1 

8,766 

8 

88 

8,888 

85 

847 

86J66 

4 

88 

1 

118 

8 

1 

886 

_ 

1 

461  - 

844 

8 

86 

1 

8,878 

8 

118 

6,646 

4 
7 

•  7 

_ 







__ 

_ 

14 

— 

—    1  — 

88 

1 

— 

146 

1 

8 

461 

18 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

14 

— 

3 

— 

71 

— 

— 

184 

— 

15 

584 

' 

$ 

8 

4 

14 



_- 



— 

1 

18    - 

— 

77      - 

— 

156 

— 

15 

778 

1      - 

1      — 

18 

8 







-. 

— 

•  |- 

— 

44^ 

1 

— 

148 

1 

16 

418 

2 

_ 

5 





— 



— 

— 

— 

»!- 

2  1  "~ 

148 

— 

— 

485 

1 

16 

658 

6 
17 

- 

8 

- 

1 

- 

1" 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

— 

— 

14  1- 

1 

6    — 

78 

"  — 

— 

845 

8 

11 

868 



86 

— 

8 

8 

!>•> 

14 

- 

— 

4 
86 

- 

8 

- 

844 

- 

58    - 

1,886 

4 

41 

1 

4,615 

8 

181 

16,888 

1 

1 

i 

888 

1 

84 

8 

784 

17 

8 

- 

87 

- 

1  8,485 

1 

864 

6 

11,848      55 

878 

8 

38,688 

186 

1,645 

77,875 

Th«  aocidentt  in  the  two  periodi  of  1900  therefore,  refer  to 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   FOR    1900:    FACTORIES  AND   WORKSHOPS. 


Table  18.— All  Reported  Accidents,  1900:  Age  and  Sex,  District 


DUtrioK 
q) 


Adults  oyer  18. 


(2.) 


Femalea. 
(9L) 


Tonnf  I 
(6-1 


1&) 


Males. 
(4.) 


Females. 


Ohildren  (U-14). 


Males. 
(fl.) 


Females. 

a.) 


All  Ages. 


(a) 


Females. 
(0.) 


Tout 
(10.) 


Vortli  liondoB* 

Sontb  &OBdOB      

UTeSt  &OBdOB* 

^Torks  AsslffBed  !•  Kiss  BsBse 

BBSt  &OBdOB*'       

XSBt         

SoutbmmptoB       

Vlymoutli      

Bristol 

VortliBmptOB        

Vorwioli        


1. 

a. 
s. 

S. 

«. 
T. 
S. 
P. 


sovTBami 

11.  BlrminirliBiB 

12.  UTorosster    .. 
XS.  UTol^erlMUBptOB  .. 
1ft.  SoBtb  Staffordsliire 

16.  BortH  Staffordsliire 
1€.   &aioestsr 

17.  VottiBffhBm.. 

IS.   Berby 

19.   liiaoolB 


1,680 
2^ 
im 
6 
8.758 
1,788 
1,062 
1,281 
1.361  > 
241 

m 


ao.   SoBtli  HTsles  »Bd 

sliire. 
ai.  Vortli 'VTBles 


aa^ 

as. 
as. 
as. 
as. 
a7. 


as. 
as. 
ss. 

SI. 

sa. 
ss. 
ss. 
ss. 


ss. 

S7. 

ss. 

S9. 
SO. 
SI. 

sa. 


liseds  .. 
■baflleld 
BBddsrsfleld 


BradDMrd 
VewsBstte 

VOBTB 
SIOV« 

SKBBehester. 

OldlUUB 

Xoobdmls 
Boltoa  .. 
Olieslitro 
Xii^erpool 
BlaoklrarB    . 


jr  DIVI-) 
sxov,  { 

UTest  SootUuid 

SoBtli  mrest  Sootlsad 

Soutli  Bast  BootlBBd 

BBSt  Sootlsad      

Vortii  SootlBBd 

Vortb  XrolBBd  

SoBtli  ZrolBBd 

imBTiAWB) 
VBXTBB  XZVODOSE 


SCO' 

BXVXSXOW. 


14,895 

1366 
221 

1,800 

1.128 
540 
480 
306 

1.488 
876 

2,206 
280 


1M85 

2,621 

2,060 

480 

878 

m 

6407 


18,6M 

3.062 
1,6U 
MS4 
1,284 
1,808 
4,100 
486 
2011 


16,446 

5,606 
204 
887 
887 
904 
660 
400 


6,66T 


61,966 


60 
162 
40 
20 

80 
28 
11 
24 
64 
6 
17 


166 
10 
70 
41 
10 
24 
21 
SO 
8 


414 

71 

21 
106 

42 
160 

52 


270 
488 
172 

3 
277 
216 
144 
161 
860 

86 
224 


6,668 

487 

64 

465 

806 
245 
217 
141 
216 
87 


441 

74 
158 
125 
160 
62 
03 
08 
64 


686 

131 
25 
80 

105 
15 
85 
81 


691 
9,665 


8,666 

461 
883 

130 

112 

108 

IfiSL 


130 
25 
88 
50 
14 
48 
20 
IS 

•  3 

22 

1 


1,067 
3336 
1376 
0 
8.035 
1365 
1306 
1,443 
1,713 
842 


19 


880 
485 
200 
484 
888 
434 
127 
411 


802 
65 

107 

144 
86 

173 
72 


1,566 


18,861 


916 

73 
128 
87 
135 
51 
6S 
64 
46 


S4T 

128 


66 

2 
87 
20 
32 
18 

a 

18 
0 


146 

8 
8 

3 

8 

1 


831 


1,856 


886 


15 

5 
5 
S 
2 

0 

1 


85 

3 


17,866 

2353 
285 

2365 

1,428 
785 
711 
538 

1365 
464 

2385 
8» 


16,518 

8382 

2,444 

623 

407 

887 

7360 


15,646 

4,404 
1383 
1382 
1,740 
1350 
4340 
643 
2JSS1 


16,958 

6,496 
382 
474 
638 

380 
831 
672 


9,65T 


200 
80 
24 
60 
30 
14 
20 

105 
12 


691 

206 
44 

103 
01 
24 
08 
50 
44 
6 
51 
2 


779 

167 
52 

164 
76 

236 
81 


766 

147 
286 
217 
296 
115 
156 
166 
111 


1,495 

262 
47 
76 

255 
88 

187 
48 


657 


74,469  I     4,566 


8,655 

6,545 

1,445 

66 

6454 

1,965 

1J86 

M78 

1,616 

854 

986 


17,956 

8,646 

686 

8,656 

1,519 
6W 
779 
568 

1,666 
470 

8,786 
885 


14381 

8J68 
8,466 

767 
576 

1,676 
7341 


15388 

4»8il 
8388 
1378 
8,686 
1,774 
4.8H 
6W 
83i8 


89,447 
6,758 

546 
786 
488 


16,514 


76388 


*  Within  London  the  new  boundaries  of  these  Districts  were  not  made  effective  until  Ist  August,  1900.   The  accidents  in  the  two 
periods  of  1000,  therefore,  refer  to  different  areas  for  each  District. 
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TABLE  19.— Representations  to  Local  Authorities  by  H.M.  Inspectors,  1900. 

(1878, 0. 4 :  1891,  as.  2,  7 ;  1895,  s.  10.) 


DisrBioi* 


a) 


TOTAL   NUIOIBB   OV   BBPSmMTAnONS. 


crowd- 

%' 

BiMuse. 
(t) 


Ventila- 
tion ; 
Dust; 


W 


Bffliivla. 
(4) 


Baoitary 

Oodm 
▼eniences. 

(&) 


Okanll- 


(6.) 


Fire. 

a.) 


other. 


(a) 


TotaL 


(9.) 


a. 
a. 
ft. 


Soatli  &oadoa 
Wast  &oadoB* 


SI 

4 

4S 

16 
8 
3 
S 

5 


IM 


ma. 

aa. 
aft. 
as. 
aft. 
aT. 
as. 
a». 


^ITttlirQirattiiftptMi.  • 
Sontlft  atatfordslilra 
Vorta  Sta«i»rdslilre 


VoCttavattm 

Berby 

&laooln 


ai.  Morta  -vtaim 


aa.&a#ds  .. 
as.  Bbetteld 


18 

s 

8 
6 


6 
6 
10 
8 


as.  Bftiifax 

aft.  Bradfurd 
aT.  VeweMtle 

Momi 


aft.  Oldhmm 
aft.  moabftato 

SI.  Solton  .. 
aa.  oaMblra 
aa.  &lTerpool 
aft.  aittekbum 
as.  yreston 
MOI 


BrriasoM 


aft.  West  aoottaaft 

ST.  aoata  "WMt  Beotlaad        

aa.  somta  asst  aeotisad       

aft.  aast  asotlaad 

ftft.  Morta  aeotlsBd 

ft&.  Vorta  Zretend 

«a.  aonta  Sretaad 

•OOT&AWB  A«»  IBWLAWP  BZVSftlOM 

&ady  mspeetorsi^ 

(S«)  As  to  works  ssslfiiod  to  aCiss 

(ft.)  As  to  otaer  works 

QMMMn  TOTAa 

Total  for  1S9B 

ToialfcrJ898 


16 

1 
8 


It 


11 
8 
1 

7 


6 

1 

6 

6 

87 

18 


55 


85 

17 


815 


3S1 


U 

6 
7 
8S 

1 
1 
8 
3 


57 


1 

1 
1 
8 

1 
1 
15 


3 
36 

3 
3 
9 


7 

U 

.17 

• 


40 


67 
8 


876 


868 


5 
f 
3 
18 
8 
3 

4 
1 
4 


111 
68 
46 
90 
11 
5 
6 
86 
19 
88 


134 
80 
60 
197 

3 
31 

7 
U 

7 
17 


30 
1 

17 
4 
3 


48 


448 


587 


18 


U 
6 


48 


14 


3 
10 


188 


174 


m 


168 


10 
7 
33 

86 
IS 
8 

7 


18 
96 
33 

10 
60 
84 


43 

8 


10 
44 

80 
38 


185 


46 
17 

6 
47 

6 
39 
138 


887 


71 
168 


1,858 


1JU» 


1/M 


170 
8 
1 

13 
6 

34 
1 

68 
6 
8 

18 


80 
86 
6 
7 
8 
6 


87 


80 

1 

1 

6 

80 

86 

87 

57 


188 


88 
8 
9 

83 

78 
71 
79 


88 
47 


1,498 


979 


90i 


I 
IS 
7 


11 
3 
3 

14 
7 
8 


17 
1 

31 
1 
3 

10 
3 
4 


78 


18 


£87 


474 


eos- 


70 
19 
6 
39 
1 
3 
3 
4 
8 
8 


154 


18 

1 


1 

15 

• 

96 

1 
1 


8 

10 
4 

41 


78 


3 
18 

1 
1 


48 


68 
10 


ITl 

isa 

ftoa 

a& 

Sft 

a& 

Sft 

Sft 


488 


878 


&»ftlT 


Sftft 
ft 

y 

Sft 
IT 

sa 
ftft 
laft 
aft 
aft 
as 


Tas 


ss 

.19ft 

ftS 

aa 

Tl 

ftft 


ftfta 


9ft 

ft 

TS 

T 

Sft 

ISft 

as 

XBX 


ftftS 


ftft 
ftft 

IS 

ftT 

as 

ISft 

aftft 


TST 


Sftft 

ass 


ftfSfta 


4,192 


*  The  flgnres  giren  for  the  West  London  District  do  not  include  the  works  assigned  to  Miss  Deano.   Sepamte  note  of  these  Is  made  later  on  in 
the  Table. 
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anhual  bepobt  for  1900 :  vactobies  and  wobkshops. 


TABLE  80.— Reported  cases 

of  Lead,  Mercury,  PI 

LOSpll 

oruB, 

Adnlts. 

Vo«ng 

Versoas. 

Blsease  mnA  Indnstrj* 

tu 

«•      1 

!■• 

M.              (1              ■•. 

Ostea 
(S.) 

DestlM. 
(8.) 

Osaee. 
(i.) 

Desths. 
(6.) 

OSSMI 

(6.) 

Deaths. 
(7.) 

OSSMI 

(a) 

Dealbs. 
(9.) 

ft.SiBettiiir  ofM0t»U 

a.Br»M'Works      

ft.  Vlvmblaff  and  0olderiar 

«.  VUe  Otttttaff        

T.  TUuMimg  and   Bnamrtling   of  Iren 

■oUoware. 
•• 'Vmite  liead  "Worlu 

9.  med  and  TeUow  Xioad  "Worlu.. 

ID.  Otilna  and  BartheBware 

lOa.  Utbo-transrer  "Worlu      

U.  Olass  Ottttmr  and  VoUsbliMr  ..       .. 

la.  Biiaiiiellliir  of  Xrott  Plates       . .       . . 

IS.  Bleotrlo  Aeovmalator  "VTorks . . 

1ft.  Vaints  and  Oolonrs 

IS.  Ooaoli  making 

&«•  Sblp  buUdlBff                

If .  »aiBt  used  la  OtHer  Xndoiitries 

1ft.  OUaer  Xndvstries        

Si 
8 

16 

8 

16 

37 

2 

826 

It 

86 

6 

7 

8 

81 

61 

68 

88 

48 

66 

1 

1 
8 

6 

4 

1 
8 
88 

86 

8 

5 

18 

1 

4 

1 
2 

9 

1 

2 

2 

1 
8 

1 
1 

1 

8 

12 
8 

6 

Total— &aadVoiMBlar. 

MS 

M 

lft8 

ft 

tl 

8 

M 

■- 

Heronry  Voiooalar  i~ 
making, 
ft.  Otbor  Xndnotrtoo        

1 
6 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*^ 

Total-Meronry  Voloonlng . . 

7 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-^ 

1.  &nolfer  Matoli  "Works      

a.  Otkor  Xndnstrtos        

1 

- 

S 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ArsoBlo  Voisonlng  »— 

!•  Valnts,  Oolonrs,  and  Bstraetloa  of 

Arsonlo. 
a.  Otber  Xndnstrios        

16 

8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Total-JLrsonie  Volsonlnr 

16 

8 

• 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

ABtliras»- 

1.  Wool  Sorting      

a.  "Wool  combinr 

3,  Handling  of  Horsekatr 

ft.  Handling  and  Sorting  of  Hides  and 

Skins  (Tanners,  l>e]lBiongers,ft«.). 

S.  Otker  Xndnstrios        

7 

5 
9 
8 

8 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

- 

2 
2 

A- 

Total-ABtbrax        

S4 

ft 

6 

8 

4 

— 

4 

-^ 

Mt 

M 

188 

1 

88 

8 

88 

- 

'*  C  ASBS  "  include  all  attacks,  fatal  or  otherwise,  reported  during  the  year,  and  not  reported,  so  lar  as  is  known,  in  the  twelre 
months  preceding  such  attacSks. 

"  BBATRS  "  inolnde  aU  deaths  reported  during  the  year,  whether  included  (an  Cases)  in  preTious  tahle«  or  not. 
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omidren. 

Totid. 

Total  for  1899, 

«.         Il       .   w. 

IK. 

J              '' 

W^4kW. 

M.  4k  W. 

Oaaea. 

Daatha. 

Oaiei. 

Deaths. 

Oases. 

Deaths. 

1   Oasea 

Deaths. 

Oasea 

Deatha 

Oasea 

ao.) 

(XL) 

(14) 

(IS.) 

(14.) 

(16.) 

ae.) 

(17.) 

(la) 

(19.) 

(30.) 

M 

34 

91 

— 

- 

- 

— 

8 

- 

- 

— 

3 

- 

loolnded  In  Other  Industriea 

— 

- 

— 

- 

17 

- 

- 

17 

97 

— 

— 

- 

— 

8 

— 

1 

- 

3 

— 

loolnded  in  Other  Indostriett. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

IS 

Ditto. 

— 

— 

- 

- 

87 

8 

— 

43 

41 

— 

— 

— 

— 

a 

- 

8 

6 

,     16 

— 

— 

•  — 

— 

896 

83 

1 

353 

899 

— 

- 

— 

-. 

19 

— 

— 

__ 

13 

— 

98 

— 

- 

— 

- 

06 

106 

4 

833 

949 

— 

.   - 

- 

- 

7 

- 

8 

- 

13 

- 

11 

— 

- 

— 

- 

7 

— 

- 

- 

7 

- 

8 

— 

- 

- 

8 

— 

8 

— 

11 

- 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88 

— 

— 

— 

33 

— 

88 

— 

— 

— 

51 

1 

5 

— 

63 

78 

— 

— 

— 

— 

70 

5 

— 

- 

73 

88 

— 

— 

— 

- 

88 

2 

— 

— 

38 

30 

I 

— 

- 

— 

50 

6 

— 

- 

63 

82 

— 

- 

— 

- 

68 

4 

18 

- 

33 

181  (inolndlng  Olasses  2. 4. 5). 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Mi 

S3 

174 

6 

1,333 

33 

1^ 

1 

1 

8 

— 

*~ 

-" 

_^ 

6 

: 

8 

: 

8 
3 

.^ 

1 

8 

Fmoi  May  Ut.  1898. 

— 

— 

— 

7 

— 

8 

— 

3 

— 

10. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

8 

- 

3 

- 

7 
1 

— 

"^ 

— 

— 

1 

— 

8 

— 

3 

— ' 

8 

7 

7 

— 

- 

- 

- 

15 

8 

- 

- 

1ft 

3 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

3 

7 

— 

88 

3 

— 

- 

- 

- 

7 

8 

t 

- 

3 

8 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

1 

4 

8 

18 

3 

a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

I 

— 

— 

3 

1 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

I 

8 

- 

7 

I 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U 

6 

• 

8 

37 

7 

68 

1 

- 

- 

- 

MS 

41 

134 

7 

1483 

43 

1^1 

InaddMoo  to  theoaeesinoliided  in  the  Table  109  oases  of  lead  polsoBlng  (ineinding  88  deaths)  were  reported  among  honse 
painters  and  plnmbera 

Of  the  oases  included  in  the  Tftble  824  were  notified  by  Medical  Practitioners  to  the  Ohief  Inspector,  and  608  were  reported  to 
the  Inspector  for  the  District  by  Occupters. 


8608 
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TABLE  81.— Prosecutions,  1900:  Offence  and  Penalty. 


Description  of  Offence. 

Stiatutory  Provision 
in  virtue  of  which 
Action  was  taken. 

• 

Numbe 
of 

r 
* 

Beralt 

1^' 

Tbtal 
Amount 

of 
Penalties. 

Average 
Penalty  in 
eaohOase 

where 
Oonviction 

ensued. 

Total 

Amount 

of 

Oosts. 

Awn«e 
Coiti 

Oases.* 

a 

8 

Oases 
with- 
drawn 
on  Pay- 
ment 

of 
Ooets. 

1^- 

i 

in  each  Qui 
whara 

1 

1 

i 

OoBTlction 
or  With, 
dnviloo 

1    snraed. 

(1.) 

(1) 

(8.) 

(4.) 

(&) 

(6.) 

(7.) 

(8.) 

(9!) 

(10.) 

(XL) 

(12.) 

(IS.)      1     n4> 

£     f.  d. 

£    t.  d. 

£    <.    d.  1    £   1.  i 

rA.  -  Seeplnc        meffUtera, 

••        ••        ••        •• 

986 

844 

188 

877 

866 

9 

18 

414 

818  8  9 

017&0 

161  8  8 

8  8ft 

FaUnFB  ai  regards  :- 

1.  Notification   of  commence- 
ment of  occupation. 

16T6.s.75:16fl. 
s.26;ltM,s.44 

24 

16 

8 

24 

23 

1 

— 

31 

8810   6 

1    4  10 

8    8   S 

•  m 

2.  Notification  of  existence  of 
workshop. 

18f5.s.41 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

.^.  Keeping  register  of  children 
and  young  persons,  Ao, 

1676,s.77:16fft. 
S.16 

101 

97 

4 

101 

99 

87 

74  16   6 

015    1 

46  11   2 

0  9  2 

1 

•0 

4.  Keeping  register    of    over- 

time, or  affixing  particulars, 
or  sending  notice  of  same. 

5.  Keeping  list  of  out-workers, 

or  keeping  it  open  to  in- 
spection, or  sending  list  to 
djff.  Inspector. 

6.  Keeping  register  of  accidents 

and  diseases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspection. 

7.  Notifying  accident     .. 

1891,  s.  27:  1695, 
S.42 

lt95,ss.  20,28,29 

1M5,  ss.l8,2S,29 

67 
18 

24 

66 

47 

1 

22 

64 

100 
17 

2 
2 

147 
18 

24 
56 

136 
16 

22 
64 

6 

1 

1 

146 
9 

18 
48 

•4    6   0 

81  4    6 

82  6    0 
70    8   6 

0  13  10 

1  6    6 

10    3 
16    1 

46   1   9 
6   4   6 

14  10   9 
28   8  7 

9  61 
0  6  3 

eis  3 

010  4 

&  Notifying  cases  of  anthrax 
or  of   poisoning  by  lead, 
phosphorus,     arsenic,     or 
mercury. 

9.  Sending    other    prescribed 
notices. 

1895,  Bs.  23, 29 

1878,  s.  22;  1891, 
s.16 

3 

4 

^ 

4 

2 

1 

— 

8 
1 

8   5   0 

18    6 

1    9  6 

0  910 

3 

10.  Sending  correct  annual  re- 
turn. 

1896.  S.S4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88 

— 

— 

— 

- 

IL  Forging,    Ac  certificate,  or 
making    false    entry     in 
register  or  document 

1878.  s.  85 

3 

3 

3 

3 

■ 

" 

10 

810   0 

0  16   8 

114   0 

OU  4 

a.-VostiBff     of     Abstimets, 

198 

61 

77 

198 

191 

- 

7 

108 

88  6  8 

916  6 

44  8  7 

•  71 

1.  Failure  to  afllx  abstracts  and 
notices. 

"j*ri&?ir^- 

120 

47 

73 

120 

U3 

— 

7 

101 

87    7   9 

016   6 

40   4  7 

0  71 

8.  Failure  to  specify  en  notice 
the  period  of  employment 
meals,  Ac 

1878,  ss.  19, 24 

8 

4 

4 

8 

8 

^ 

"~ 

8 

617    6 

0  14   8 

816   0 

1  %  6 

Or-Obstmotton  or  Vorsoii»- 
tlon  of  ■  Jtt.  Inapootors  i— 

7 

6 

9 

7 

6 

- 

9 

U 

816  9 

116  9 

9   8  9 

•  •  T 

1.  Obstruction       

1878,8.68:1886, 
S.2S 

7 

•6 

2 

7 

6 

— 

2 

18 

815    0 

116   0 

2   8   0 

0  9  7 

2.  Personation       

Total:  AdminiftratioB 

1878.  s.  70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

488 

888 

819 

619 

481 

9 

99 

688 

419  8  8 

917  S 

197U  1 

•  1  1 

rB.-roncinri         Bftiifferons 

••        *•        ••        .. 

188 

188 

— 

188 

189 

9 

9 

184 

64116  9 

4  9  1 

7118  1 

•  19  1 

1.  Failure  to  fence  dangerous 

1878,s.6jl891.s.6: 
1896.  ss.?;  IS,  22,28. 24 

97 

100 

— 

100 

87 

1 

2 

108 

210    9   6 

2    3    5 

46  17   6 

0  0  4 

1 

2.  Penal  Compensation  in  cases 
where  dcAth  or  injury  has 
resulted  from  :— 
(a.)  Failure  to  fence  ma- 
chinery. 
(6.)    Failure   to  observe 

special  rules. 
{i\)    Failure   to    observe 
other   requlremunto  at 
the  Acta, 

36 

36 

36 

35 

1 

81 

831    6    6 

9    9    4 

25  16  7 

014  4 

1878,    ss.    5,    82; 
>  1891,  s.  6 ;    1896. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8.  Using  prohibited  machiiiery 

1896.  s(L  4, 33, 33      | 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

J 

4,  Allowing  tm versing  carriage 
of    HeH-ftctiniT  machine  to 
run  out  within  a  diHtance 
of  ]?i  inthert  from  any  fliod 
itrurtuTO  not  being  pftrt  ol 
ma^.'hlne. 

iSTrnhu-M.  :J  .%  H.  B.  3  A  3,Xpl 
L               4'J,a:ndVlXJE,^ 

1696.  s.  9 

- 

' 

*  By  Dm«  ia  meant  oaoh  Item  of  proseoutlonT  tj^.^  &  munmoni  Cor  employing  three  women  beyond  legal  bouts  is  entered  as  three  ' 

proacicutiona.'* 


*•  but  atf  OM  "(mW  « 
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.  Dewrtptlon  of  Offence. 


JW_ 


Statutory  ProTidon 
in  Tirtne  of  which 
Aotioo  was  taken. 


(3.) 


Number 
of 


(4.) 


i 

(5.) 


I 

(8.) 


Bemilt 


1 

s 

(7.) 


diawn 
on  Pay- 
ment 

of 
OoetB. 

(8.) 


(10.) 


Tola! 
Amoont 

of 
Fwialties. 


01.) 


Aveiaffe 
Penalty  in 
eaohOaae 

whexe 
Oonvlotion 


(12.) 


Tbtal 

Amonnt 

of 

OoetB. 


(IS.) 


Avence 

(3ottt 

ineaoh(3aeo 

where 
OonTiotion 
or  With- 
drawal on 
P&yment  of 

(XMtS 


04) 


ta&— eon^.:— 


O— idltion  I— Use  of  dangeiyiis 
fiaotory  or  workshop. 


18t5,8S.2.3i 


IS  of  Mmempe  in  ease 

1.  Fkihire   to  hold  oertifloate 

from  sanitary  authority. 

2.  Failure  to  observe  instmc- 

tlons  of  sanitary  authority. 

Sb  Failure  to  provide  moveable 
lire  escapes. 

4.  AUowinff  doors  of  factory, 

^kc  to  be  illegally  f^Mteneo. 

5.  Allowing  doors  of   factory. 

Ac  (not  being  sliding  doors) 
to  be  constructed  so  as  not 
to  open  outwards. 


I 

3 


-lBTestlc»tloB  of  Aeol^ 
JiMtB  I— Non-compliance  with 
ssmmons,  Ao^  or  obstruction  of 
eouri. 


[Qowllnoss, 

bOBt  O  VOrOFOWtflllff  I-— 

1.  Failure  to  limewash  fao- 
tory.Ao. 

%,  FallurB  to  keep  factory  in 
deanly  condition,  Sul 

a;.  FiBilure  to  provide  or  use 
fans,  ACn  to  prev^t  inhala- 
tion of  dust  or  fumes. 

4.  Allowing  fsotory  to  be  over- 
crowded, Ac.         ; 

ft.  Allowing  workshop  to  be 
overcrowded,  Ac 


II— Neglecting 
to  maintain  reasonable  tempera- 


y.    jliinttorT  CtonTonloiieos  i 

— ^Nerieoting  to  provide  sufficient 
or  amtable  sanitary  conveniences. 


T9UX:  SsaitatioB  and  Safbtjl., 


^jtotlAroBf- 

1.  Under  legal  age         ., 

1.  "Without  certifloate  of  school 
sttendanos!^ 

S.  Without  oertiflcate  of  fitness 


lS91,ss.2.7;18M, 
S.10 

ISfl,  88. 2.7:1895, 
ss.lO,ll 

1886,8.10 
1888, 8. 10 

1886,8.10 


Ck>al  Mines  Begulation 

Act,  1887. 8. 46. 

Factory  Act,  1888; 

88.21,23,29 


1878.ss.SS,S4,77; 
1886,88.24.27,43 

1878,88.3,63,66; 
^1886,88.2^24 

1878, 8. 36;  1886, 
88.24,83 


1878,88.3,63,36.63, 
66;1886,8S.l,k. 

1878,88.63.66,68,66; 
1886,8,1 


1888,8.32 


1886,8.35 


1878,8.20:1881, 

B.18;188i,s.22 

1878,88.23,24 
1878,8.27 


887 


Z    9.    d. 


818 


818  8 


0  10   0 


188 


187  6  8 

90  16  2 

2    0  0 

0  10  0 

14    0  0 

#68 

18  8 


86818  8 


£    I.  d. 


&    I.  d. 


818  8 


0  10    0 


118  8 

110   9 

2  0   0 

0  10    0 

3  10   0 

8  6  8 
8  4  7 


8  818 


8818  8 

12  6 

12  0 

30  14  8 


818  8 

OU  3 
0  3  8 
0  14    8 


818  8 


0   4   0 
0  14    0 


£    A  d 


881118 

22   4  10 

0    6    6 

0  10    6 
OU    0 

8188 
#88 


87  8  6 


8818  6 

13   6 

3   8   0 

22    SU 


8  8  8 


0   4    0 
0  14    0 


#71 

0  7   4 

0   6   6 

010   6 
0   8   0 

#18  8 

#tu 


8  #  4 


#18  7 

OU  9 
010  6 
0  10   7 


8609 


of  prosecution,  ao-  a  summons  for  employing  three  women  beyond  legal  hours  is  entered  as  three ' 

PMSQcutions.* 


*  but  as  one  **.group  of 
8  5 
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TABLE  21.— Prosecutions,  1900 :  Oftnce  and  Tenaltj—conUnued. 


OMeripttoa  ot  Offenee. 


a) 


in  Tirtue  o(  whioh 
Aettonw 


_2J_ 


II 

o 

(8.) 


N«mb«r 

of 
Omos.* 


(4.) 


I 

(6.) 


H 
(«.) 


Betnlt 


1 

s 

(7.) 


OasM 

with- 

dXttWD 

onFfty- 
mim 

of 
Oosta. 

^8) 


I? 

(0.) 


ao.) 


Total    ' 
Amonnl 

of 
PfiiiAhifli. 


ai>) 


Avence 
Ponaltriii 
enchOMe 

where 
OoliTletion 


(13.) 


Total  wtn 

Amoimt  Coe^va 

of  oj'wa 

Ooflte.  dzsTi^ii 


(13.) 


at. 


&•— BrnplOTment  •f  Olindratt 
at  Xllaffal  Tlmos  »- 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  honn . . 

X  Before  ot  after  legal  hours 
in  bnsioees  of,  bnt  outside, 
the  factory  or  workshop. 

3.  Beyond  legal  hour  on  half 
holiday. 

4  Beyond  legal  number  of 
hours  in  laundries. 

&  At  meal  times 

6,  In  prohibited  room  during 

meal  hours. 

7.  Beyond  legal  period  without 

interval  for  meals. 

&  Ofherwise  than  in  morning 
and  afternoon  sets  or  on 
•Iteynate  days. 

f^AtjigM 

10.  On  suooessiye  Saturdays     . 

11.  On  Saturday  in  a  week  in 

which  there  has  been  em- 
ployment for  more  than 
oi  hour»  on  one  day. 

12.  On  Sunday       

IS.  On  statutory  holiday.. 


ai«— OeonpAtToB      of     Oldl^ 

1.  In  prohibited  industry 


1  Gleaning  maohlnery  in 
motion. 

3.  Bemaintng  between  ilxed 
and  traversing  parts  of  a 
machine. 


1  Parent  allowing  child  to  be 
illegally  employed. 

%  Parent  negleotlng  to  eanse 
child  to  attend  s<^ooL 


O.— 9«r0oiiatlen  i^  Connivance 
at  personation  of  chUd. 


»«— J'ewlsia    amployers  i— n- 

1ml   employment   by    Jew   of 
Nirtsh  dmld. 


•7 


1676,  BS.  10, 12, 14, 6  4 
1665,  ss.  22, 86 


1866,  s.  10 


1676,  ss.  10, 12, 14, 46, 
54;  1665,  s.  86 


1666,  s.  23 

1676,  Bs,  17, 19 

l«7«,s.39 


3676,  ss.  12. 14: 1695, 
s,32 


3678,  ss.  10, 12, 14; 
1666,  s.  23 


1676,  ss.  10, 12. 14. 83; 
1666,  s.  36 

1676, 1.12 

1676.  s.  13 

1676,  s.  21 

1676,  s.  23:  1661.  SB. 

16,8,34;  i666,  SB. 

17.23 


1676,  s.  38 

1676,  S.0 

1676,  S.0;  1668^  B.0 


ToUl:  cniildrea 


1676.  s.  84. 
U76,BS.28,84 

1676,  B.  86 
1676,  BB.  60,31 


11 


18 


•7 


16 


18 


12 


30 


1861141 


85 


£  I.    dL 
96  6  6 

815   0 


£    a   dL 
1211 

1   110 


£  A  d  ;     t    i 

6616  7;     III 

I 


4    0   6 


18 


18 


13  16  10 


015    5 


8  18   0        f  10 


33 


86 

19 

1 

1 

16 

16 

3 

8 

168 


158 


30  13   6 


3915   8 


018   7 


114   7 


15  6 11  i     9  n 


4      ISO 


too 


3    6    6 


Ills  9 

10  0 

8   8  6 

3  10  0 


9  19  6 

0  10   0 

0   0   6 


9  9  6 


169  8  6 


9  19  8 

10  0 
0  10  10 
619  8 


9  f  3 

9  1  » 

0   0   6 


9  9  9 


9  17  9 


IS  3    2 


•  »  1 


0    3   0!      tif 


14  4  9       OUI 


0   3  6 
Ull   6 

9  3  6 


18  9 

13  0 


«  81 

tut 

0)1 


9  5  0        6M 


68  19  6 


•  lit 


•  By  CbM  19  meant  each  item  of  proeeoution,  e^^  a  Bummons  for  employing  threewpinn  beyond  legal  hours  it  c 

proseoutioBB^ 


entered  as  three  "oUBBy*  MT  tfOM'gfwP^' 
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TABLE  21.— ProMcutioiiB,  1900 :  Ofllmce  and  Teiialtj~-coni**>»*«d. 


Description  of  Offonoo* 


(10 

:.-TOWO  VBSSOMSl- 

^•-ntness,  4bC.i-Bmplo7lxig 
young  peraon  iinder  16  withook 
oertiflcate  of  fltnMs, 

X.— BmployinoDt  of  Vovnr 
VoniOBS  at  Zlloffal  Tftmos  h- 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours . . 

3.  Before  or  aft«r  legal  hours 

in  businefls  of,  but  outaide, 
the  factory  or  workshop 
when  employed  therein 
before  ana  after  dinner 
hour. 

S.  On  same  day  in  factory  or 
workshop,  and  in  a«  shop 
for  a  totskl  period  exceeding 
the  time  i;)ennitted  for  emr 
ploymenfe  in  f&otory  or 
workshoK). 

4.  Beyond  lesal  hour  on  half- 

holiday. 

5.  Beyond    legal    number    of 

hours  in  laondriee, 

4L  At  meal  times 

7.  In  prohibited  room  during 
meal  hours. 

8.  Beyond  legal  period  without 

interval  for  meal& 

9.  At  night , 

10.  On  Sunday        

IL  Ob  statutory  holiday 


■«-OM«p«tloB      Of     Vomiff 
Fsnonsi— 

1 1n  prohibited  industry 


2.01saning  mill  gearing  or 
other  dangerous  ports  of 
x|iachinery  in  motion. 

3.  Bemaining  between  fixed 
a^d  trayersug  ports  of 
ipachine. 


V#-»oroBtal    ObUffatloao  i- 

F^uent  allowing  young  person  to 
be  iUegally  employed. 


V*~  VeroonaUoii  i— Oonnivance 
at  penooatlon  of  young  person. 


▼•— Jowtsb  Brnptoyeroi— Il- 
legal employment  by  Jew  of 
/ewish  young  person. 


Olatatory  Frovlsloa 
in  Tirtue  of  wbieli 
Action  was  takeov 


JW_ 


a) 


Number 
of 


(4.) 


i 

! 

(5.) 


(fl.) 


Beenlt 


a 

s 

a.) 


with- 
drawn 
on  Pay- 
ment 

of 
Costs. 

(8.) 


a 


I? 

(9.) 


I 


ill 


?*& 


ao.) 


Total 

Amount 

of 


au 


Average 
Penalty  in 
each  Case 

where 
Conviction 


(12.) 


Total 

Amount 

of 

Costs. 


(13.) 


Average 


ineaohCaao 

where 
Conviction 

orWith^ 

dxawal  on 

Payment  of 

Costs 

ensued* 

(14.) 


It7t,s.27 


lt78,Bs.lO,11,18,46^ 

64,68:l»5.ss. 

2i.S6,S8 

18M,s.ld 


18M,B,ie 


lt7t,B8.10,U,18,4^ 
Gi:ltM,8S.14.38 


16M,s.3a 


tart,  ss.  17. 19^  68; 
ltM,s.lf 


1076,88.89,58 

lira.  SSL  11, 13, 58; 
I«k8s.k32 

09, 00, 83  J  18M, 
88. 14,  lb,  38 

tS7t,s.21;18M, 
8.14 

187t,8.22:lt»l, 

88. 16, 33, 34;  MM. 

88.17,82 


«37 

884 


4S1 

tl6 

329 


481 


S47 

140 


41« 


891 


32 


12 


142 


10 


74 


18 


71 


13 


151 


118 


16 


67 

13 

139 

1 

16 
116 
16 


1878.8.38 
1878. 8. 9;  1888, 8. 8 

1878,8.9:1888.8.9 

1878.8.84 

1878,8.85 

1878,88.50,61 


18 


18 


18 


11 


Total:  Tonaf  Penona 


788 


847 


Mtai^s 


S7S 
IfiOB 

sae 


£   a  d 
8811818 


888  8  18 

808  17  U 

2   0   0 


8    I.  d. 
814  8 


818  7 

013  5 

2   0   0 


U 


87 


149 


168 


31    9  0 

18    0  0 

5113  2 

10  0 

17  14  6 

118    6  9 

1113  6 

816  0 

8  8  8 

4   18 

2   0  0 

0   6  0 


14   8 


0    9  5 

17  8 

0  7  6 

1  0  0 
12  2 
10  7 
0  14  7 
OU  0 

111  8 

2  0  10 

8   0  0 

0   6  0 


8  8  8 


1^1 


878  U  18 


81818 


£   i.  d. 
188  8  8 


888  18  8 

174    4    4 

0  19   8 


fad 
8  8  8 


8  8  1 


0   7   7 

♦ 


0  19   8 


26  13  4 

6  16  6 

68  1710 

0  14  0 

6  19  4 

61    3  2 

710  6 

119  6 

8  4  4 

110  10 
015   0 

018   6 


6  18   8 


0  7   7 

0  9   0 

0  9   8 

0  14   0 

•  8    1 

0  8U 

0  9   6 

0  7U 

8  18  1 

016   6 

016   0 

618   6 


818  # 


548  14  8 


8  8  8 


'  By  Om  is  meant 
8502 


of  prosecution,  e4^  a  smnmons  for  employing  three  women  beyond  legal  hours  is  entered  as  three ' 

prosecutions." 


'  but  as  one  **  group  of 
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ANNUAL  REPOBT  FOB   1900  :   FACTOBIES   AND   WORKSHOPS. 

TABLE  21.— Prosecntionsy  1900 :  Ofbnce  and  Tmsltj^-continued. 


Deioriptlon  of  Offence. 


a> 

1I7«— Bmployment  of  WomMi 
At  XUerml  Timmm  h- 

h  Before  or  after  legal  hours .. 

2.  Before  or  after  legal  hours  Id 

business  ot  bat  outside,  the 

*  factory  or  workshop  when 

employed    therein   before 

and  after  dinner  hour. 

5.  On  same  day  in  factory  or 

workshop  and  in  a  shop  for 
a  total  period  exceeding 
the  time  permitted  for 
emplovmeni  in  factory  or 
workshop. 

4.  Beyond  legal  hour  on  half- 
holiday. 

6.  Beyond    legal    number   of 

hours  in  laundries. 

6.  At  meal  times 

7.  In  prohibited  room  during 

meal  hours. 

8.  Beyond  legal  period  without 

interval  for  meals. 

9.  At  night  « 

10.  On  Sunday       

11.  On  statutory  holiday. . 

12.  Within    four    weeks    after 

ehildbirth. 

3L«— Ooenp»tloii  of  UTomea  i— 

L  Gleaning  mill  gearing  in 
motion. 

2.  Remaining  between  ilzed 
and  traversing  parts  of 
machine. 

T«— Jewlsli  Brnployersi— Il- 
legal employment  by  Jew  of 
Jewish  woman. 

Total:  Women       


Statutory  Provision 
in  virtue  of  whioh 
Action  was  t^Len. 


(2.) 


II 

O 
(3J 


Number 

of 
Oases.* 


(4J 


o 
(5.) 


t 

(6.) 


Besult. 


s 

(7.) 


with- 
drawn 
on  Pay- 
ment 

of 
Costs. 

(8.) 


ii 


m 

1$ 

|!! 

ao.) 


Total 
Amount 

of 
Penaltlet. 


ah) 


"to 


where 
Oonviotlon 


(U.) 


,  Avengi 
Ooiii 

.Total  I    wh« 

Amount  Oosrieioi 

_of  I  orWitfc. 

Oosts.  dnvftloi 

Coiti 


(IS.) 


01) 


V«  — BAirOamOVS    TWULDMMt 

!•  Vaiinre  to  obserre  or  afllx 
Special  Soles  .t 

Whttb  Lbad  Works  :— . . 

Failure  to  obtain  approval  ot 


than  under  a  cover  or  Can. 


UTS.  ss.  10, 11. 13, 15, 

18M,sa.U22.3e.8f 

1895.S.16 


1895,  s.  16 


1878.  ss.  10. 11,  IS,  15, 

46.64;  1881.  s.  13; 

1885.  ss.  14,36 

1888,  s.  22 


1878.  ss.  17. 19, 63, 56 


1878.  s.  89 


1878,  ss.  11. 13, 16, 63, 
56;  1881,  S.13;  1886, 

S.22 

1878,sa.lL13,15,53. 
66,83;  im, s.13; 
1886.  ss.  14, 36, 37 

1878.  s.  21 


1878,  s.22;  1881, 

sa.l6.S3,34;188K 
s.22 

1881.  s.  17;  1895. 

s.22 


1878,  s.  9 


1878»s.9;1885. 

S.9 


1878.  ss.  60. 61 


137 


2M 


414 

186 


878 

409 


881 


85 

28 


18 

5 


2fi$S 
99T 


U 


44 


OT 


10 


31 


273 


12 


87 


43 


12 


80 


14 


47 


14 


316 
1 

80 
77 
16 
14 


U 

91 

4 
316 

1 

30 
75 
16 
14 


IBS 


389 


S7 


164 


11 


&    i.  d. 

585  U  8 

168   9  0 

8   0  0 

4    8  6 

6616  0 

12  10  fl 

148  U  0 

010  0 

16  16  0 

75  10  6 

16   0  0 

4    8  0 


£    s.  d. 
8  18  8 

0   16 

110   0 
0   8   1 

pl4  6 

8   8  6 

8   9  6 

0  10  0 

810  6 

10  6 

10  0 
0   611 


888  8  8 

106   3  8 

0  4  0 

114  6 

8019  2 

2  0  0 

11118  3 

017  0 

4  7  7 

27   1  0 

6   5  0 

316  0 


1881.  ss.  9. 11;     , 
1895.  ss.  23, 24, 2a  ^ 


58 


588 


58 


414 


878 


58 


68 


•  64 

9  n 

0  it 

0  3  f 

0  6  I 

OV)  « 

0  7  9 

on  I 
0  su 

6  7  4 
0  8  < 
IS5 


85 


18 


IfiSS 


94 


58514  8 


4418  8 


2  10   0 


8  18  8 


817  8 


2  10    0 


884  8  8 


•  l« 


88  17  4 


15  6 


•  lit 


1  5  « 


*  ^  prM«juti™S°*  ^**^**  ***™  **'  prosecution,  <'.(7..a8ummons  for  employing  three  women  beyond  legal  hours  la  entered  as  three -oases,*  but  as  one  •gfonP*' 
t  Only  those  offences  under  Special  Rules  are  specified  in  relation  to  which  proceedinirs  were  Instituted  during  1899  and  1900. 
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TABLE  21.— Froseoations,  1900 :  Offence  and  T9naltj-^«>ntinued. 


Stotutory  Provision 
in  virtue  of  which 

O.) 

• 

& 
(8.) 

Numbc 
of 

» 

BesQit. 

Pl 

(la) 

Total 
Amount 

of 
PenaUies. 

01.) 

Average 

Penalty  in 

each  case 

where 

ensued. 
(12.) 

Total 
Amount 

of 
Oosts. 

(18.) 

Average 
Ooets 

Oases. 

(7.) 

Oases 

with- 
drawn 

of 
Oosts. 

(8.) 

1^ 

II 

(a) 

IneachOase 
where 

DesoriptioD  of  Olfenoe. 
(1.) 

(4.) 

1 

m 

Conviction 
or  With- 
drawal on 

ensued. 

ai) 

Jae«    eoiU.  T-' 

M  t.  d. 

Bed. 

fi   «.  d. 

£   I.  d. 

1 

Bbd    and    OBAHGB   LBAD 
WOBX8>- 

r 

AUowlng  rad  lead  to  be  packed 
in  the  room  where  the  manu* 
factnre  is  carried  on. 

' 

" 

" 

"™ 

"~ 

"~ 

^ 

"• 

1 

"~ 

"^ 

1 
1 

Faimt,  CoLona,  Aa.  wobu  :— 

FaUnre     to     provide    proper 
washing  conyenienoes  or  bath 
accommodation. 

1 

1 

" 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

1 

10   0    0 

W  9  0 

»  2  0 

0   2   0 

ENAMBLUNO        IRON        PLATB 
WORKS:— 

Failare  to  provide  overalla  and 
head  coveringB. 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

0  10   0 

»!•   0 

16    0 

1    6   0 

FaUare    t*   adopt    perforated 
benches   or   tables   sapplied 
with  fans,  Ac 

1 

1 

•" 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

0  10   0 

dl(>  0 

0    9   6 

0   9   6 

after   aineaoe    from    illness 
without  a  medical  certificate 
of  reooyery. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

010   0 

0  10   0 

16   0 

1    6   0 

BABTBBfrWABB       AND       OHINA 

Works  :- 

FaUare  to   haye   persons   ex- 
amined   once    a   month   by 
Gertifying  Surgeon. 

1 

1 

•" 

1 

1 

— 

■^ 

1 

0   6   6 

a  »  6 

012   0 

012   0 

Be-employnent   of    a   person 
after      suspension      without 
written  sanction  of  certifying 
surgeon. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

" 

' 

10   0 

k  0  0 

r     »»• 

1    1    6 

Failare  to  enter  in  special  health 
register  a  person  employed  in 
dipping  house. 

Failure  to  provide  or  wear  over- 
alls and  head  coverings. 

imCas.  28,94, 28 

2 

6 

2 

6 

— 

2 
6 

8 

6 

~ 

— 

— 

1    0   0 
8    2   6 

010   0 
012    6 

1   4    6 
3   8    6 

012   8 
012   8 

places. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Failure  to  provide  or  use  fMa  •«. 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

— 

10 

10   0 

10   0 

0   7  6 

0   7    6 

Failure  to  provide  and  main- 
tain   proper   washing    con- 
veniences. 

3 

8 

— 

8 

2 

- 

1 

4 

0   6   0 

0    8    0 

0  14 

0   7   0 

Failure    to     cleanse    dipping 
house  boards  every  week. 

1 

1 

•- 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

10   0 

1   0   0 

13    6 

18   6 

OHBXiOAL  Works  :  * 

Having  dangerous  pan  less  than 
S  feet  in  height  above  the 
ground. 

1 

1 

" 

1 

1 

" 

" 

" 

1   0   0 

1    0   0 

0    8   6 

0   8   6 

ELBCTRIC  AOCaiCnLATOB 

Works  :- 

• 

Failure  to  wear  gloves  while 
rubbing. 

8 

3 

• 

8 

8 

— 

— 

— 

0   7   0 

0   2   6 

1    2   6 

0   7   0 

BBASa,  Ac.  WORKS . — 

Failure  to  affix  Special  Bules  .. 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Failure  to  limewash       ..       . . 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

9 

14   6   » 

8U   S 

V  9   9 

0   7  4 

Failure    to     provide     proper 
washing  conveniences. 

"• 

— 

"■ 

"" 

— 

-" 

"" 

-~ 

■^ 

•• 

i 

•■ 

ABBATBD  WATBR  WOBKS  :- 

FaUure  to  affix  Special  Bules  .. 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

-- 

- 

B 

1    0    0 

1   0   0 

018^  6 

0  18   9 

Failure   to    provide   or    wear 
face  flvards.  maaks,  veils,  or  . 
gauttuets. 

;                               V. 

22 

32 

' 

82 

82 

U 

4   2   6 

0    8   9 

6   0   8 

0   4    7 

•  By  Am«  is  meant  each  item  of  prosecution,  A#.»a  summons 

prosecutions.** 
t  Only  those  offences  under  Special  Buleaave-tpeoifled  in 
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for  employing  three  wobmu  beyond  legal  hours  is  entered  as  three  **  oasssf  b«t«»one  **  group  of 
to  which  proeeedinga  were  iiMtllated  diotng  18B0  and  196a 
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FOR 

1900: 

FACTORIES   AND 

WORKSHOPS. 

TABLE  21.— Prosecutions,  1900 :  Oflfence  and  Venaltj— continued. 

Description  of  OlTence. 

1 

1 

a) 

Statutory  Provision 
in  virtue  of  which 
Action  was  taken. 

(8.) 

o 

1 

(8.) 

Number 

of 
Oases.* 

Besoit. 

Ik 

111 

(10.) 

Total 

Amount 

of 

(ID 

AvwAfe 
Penalty  in 
eachdase 

wheM 
Oonvioilon 

ensued. 

(12J 

Atosk 
Cosi 

i  Oases 

.  o    1  drawn 
%    onPay- 
•e    1  ment 
a         of 
§      Costs. 

(7.)  1  (a) 

1^ 

Amount     CooTktist 

of           orWat. 

Costs.       dnnij3 

(IS.)       .     (Ill 

(4.) 

1 

(5.) 

1 
(a) 

v.-BA]roa»ov8  tsabbs. 

&  $,  d. 

£   fc  d. 

£   «L  d. 

tu 

1.  VaUore  to  obserre  oriaflU 

Wool  Sorting  works  :— 

Having    Fenian    looks   taken 
direct  to  sortinir  boards  with- 
out being  opened  in  room  set 
apart  for  purpose. 

"~ 

*" 

"• 

■"" 

^ 

"• 

~~ 

1 

*■" 

"~ 

" 

~ 

Allowing  sorting  to  be  carried  on 
over  a  sorting  board,the  funnel- 
shaped  opening  of  which  mea- 
sured less  than  10  inches  across 
the  top. 

1 

1 

" 

1 

1 

10   0 

1   0  0 

OU 

ou» 

Allowing  sorting  to  be  carried 
on.  the  fan  Mng  at  a  stand- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Allowing    drauffht    funnel   to 
become  choked  with  dust 

1891,ss.(»,ll: 
>  1895.s8.23,21,i&' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Discharging  dust  £rom  extrac- 
tion shaft  into  the  open  afr, 
and  not  into  a  properly  con- 
structed receptacle. 

1 

1 

~" 

1 

1 

__ 

^ 

' 

1   0   0 

10   0 

OU  0 

oue 

FaUure  to  limewash  walls  and 
ceilings  of  sorting  room. 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

oil  0 

0  10   0 

0  6  ei     DM 

1 

VULCANISINO  INDIA-RUBBBR  BT 
MEANS    OF    BI-SULPHIDB   OF 
CARBON  »— 

' 

Employing  young  persons   in 
room   where   bi-sulphide   of 
carbon  is  used. 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

.    - 

— 

•^ 

Failure  to  provide  or  use  fftn, 
and  failure  to  have   persons 
examined  once  a  month  by 
Certifying  Surgeon. 

~~ 

"• 

~" 

— 

^ 

—" 

"~ 

2 

"" 

"~ 

*■"                     — 

2.  Failure     to     provide     suitable 
washing    conveniences    where 
any    poisonous    substance    is 
used. 

lM5,s.80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

g 

—  . 

— 

1 

X  Qiving  out  work  to  be  done  in 
places  which  are  injurious  or 
dangerous  to  health. 

lM5,s.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.  - 

~ 

- 

Total :  Dftngsrou  Trades,  fte. . . 

58 

58 

- 

58 

58 

- 

1 

66 

M  18  0 

8  17  8 

tt  » «   ••» 

—Allowing  wearing  apparel  to  be 
made  in  places  where  thne  is  infeo- 
tious  disease. 

189S.S.6 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4    8  8 

4     8  8 

18  9 

1  It 

*  VII...&  AWBBias  t- 

• 

1.  Neglecting  to  provide,  main- 
tain, or  use  fans  or  other 
proper    means    for    regu- 
lating temperature  in  iron- 
ing room,  or  for  carrying 
away  steam  in  washhouse. 

1895,  s.  22 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

0   6   0 

0   6   0 

0   1  6 

on 

IFailrare  to  separate   stoves 
for  heating  irons  from  iron- 
ing room,  or  allowing  gas 
irons     emitting     noxious 
fumes  to  be  used. 

1895,  s.  22 

" 

' 

" 

" 

" 

' 

■ 

" 

' 

3.  Neglecting  to  keep  floors  in 
goM  TOndition  or  properly 

1886.  s.  22 

1 

1 

— 

1 
8 

1 

- 

— 

— 

0   6   0 

0   6   0 

0  1  6 

Total   Laundries 

8 

8 

- 

8 

- 

- 

1 

8  18  8 

0  5  8 

830 

*  ^^  ^H*"  meant  each  item  of  prosecution,  &a,  a  summons  for  employing  three  women  beyond  legal  hours  is  entered  as  three  "  oases,**  but  as  one  "  group  o* 

prosecutions. 

•  SSl^iS?®  ^?®v  *?**^54®''^^P®®***^^^IlftJ?  specified  In  relation  to  which  proceedings  were  instituted  during  1899  and  190a  ,       ,, 

.tJJtS^**^"^**?^!"!^^!*  yP-*  ^^™^  »°d  I3L  are  those  special  to  Laundries,  Tenement  Factories,  nnd  Bakehouses  respeottvely.    All  other  oflenceBiB 
such  places  are  included  under  the  more  general  headings.  k^        , 
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TABLE  2L— Prosecutions,  1900 :  Oflbnoe  and  renaltj— continued. 


Dasoription  of  Offenoa. 


a) 


Stetutory  Provisiob 
in  -virtue  of  which 
Aotton  was  taken« 


Ci) 


11 

i  (S.) 


Kumber 

of 
Oasea.* 


(4.) 


8 
(&)  1  (6.) 


Beralt. 


(7.) 


with- 
drawn 
on  Pay- 
ment 

of 
Oosta. 

(a) 


(10.) 


Total 
ijnonnt 

of 
Penalties. 


(IL) 


Average 
Penalty  in 
eachOase 

where 
Oonyiotlon 

ensued. 


(12.) 


Total 

Amount 

of 

Oosta. 


(13.) 


Average 

Costs 

in  each  Case 

where 
Convlotion 
or  With- 
drawal on 
payment  of 
Costs 
ensued. 

(14.) 


VAO- 


l.  Neglecting  to  observe  the 
regulations  as  to  grinding 
(Schedule  L.  1896). 

3.  Neglecting  to  keep  in  efficient 
condition    hordng     '   * 
and  hooks. 


S.  Neglecting  to  provide  or 
maintain  instantaneous 
communication  between 
rooms  in  which  work  is 
carried  on  and  engine-room 
or  boiler  house. 


Total:  Temmeat  Faetoriei 


IHOVSBSl- 

,  Allowing  improperly  con- 
Rtmoted  room  on  level  of 
bakehouse  in  same  build- 
ing to  be  used  as  a  sleeping 
place. 


2.  Using  or  allowing  to  be  used 
as  a  bakehouse  a  place 
where  sanitary  regulations 
have  not  been  complied 
with. 


^,  Using  a  place  undergrotmd 
as  a  bakehouse. 


Total:  Bakehoniei. 


Z.  -  TAMTtCJnUAMB 


8BC- 


1.  Failure  to  supply  sufficient 
or  correct  parnculars.  or 
to  supply  them  in  legal 
manner. 


3.  Fraudulently     ufling 

indicator,  or  fraudulently 
altering  automatic  indicator. 


3.  Disclosing  particulars  for 
the  purpose  of  divulging  a 
trade  secret  or  solicitine  a 
worker  to  make  such  dis- 
closure. 


Total :  PirtienJan  Saetioa 


Slri— COTTOV    CIMTM    VAC- 

Tontmm  acts  mnd  v&ajl 
«paoiA&  smuut— 

1.  Kxoeedlnff    the    mavlinum 

Umit  ofhumidlty. 

2.  Failure  to  keep  instruments 

in  proper  ofder. 


18M,s.25 


8.23 


1895,  s.  25 


1878, k 36:  ISM, 

8.27 


1888,86.15,16:1885, 
S.27 


1886,8.27 


1888,8.40 


1888.  s.  40 


1885,8.40 


1888, 8. 6;  1885. 8. 31 
1888, 8. 7;  1885,  iL  31 


20 


20 


&   $.  d. 


M   i.  d. 


£   i.  d. 


£    t.   d. 


6    0    0 


6   0   0 


1    2    0 


12   0 


5  8  8 


5  8  8 


18  8 


18  8 


2    0    0  :        2   0    0 


0    2    0 


0    2    0 


8   8  8  I        8  8   8 


0  8  8  8   8   8 


34 


7  16   0 


0   7  10 


12   9   6 


T  18  8  8  7 18 


6    0   0 


18  8  8 


5   0   0 


019  e 


012    6 


818  8 


0   6   6 


•  By  Oiue  is  meant  each  Item  of  prosecution,  e^fm  »  summons  for  employing  three  women  beyond  legal  hours  in  entered  as  three  **  oases,**  but  as  one  *  group  of 

prosecntiona."  

t  The  offences  tabulated  in  Classes  VIL,  Yin.,  and  IZ.  are  those  special  to  Laundries  Tenement  Faotoriea,  and  Bakehouses  respectively.   All  other  offences  in 

such  places  are  included  under  the  more  general  headings. 
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ANNUAL  BEPOBT  FOB  1900  :  FACTOBIES  AND  WOBKSHOPS. 

TABLE  21.— ProseeutioiiB,  1900 :  Oibnoe  and  rer^tj-^oantinued. 


PeTCription  of  Offeooe. 


JhL 


e«Mlntoi7PiovtoUm 
IB  virtue  of  whloh 
Aeltoii  was  teken. 


J4L 


o 


Nmnber 

of 
Oaaes.* 


(4) 


I 

(6.) 


(ft) 


SLL 


Oases 
with- 
drawn 
OD  Pay- 
ment 

of 
Costs. 

(a) 


Is 

It 

it! 


P 


^1 


(100 


Total 
Amooat 

of 
Penalties. 


(XL) 


Average 
Penalty  in 
each  Case 

where 
Oonvlctlon 

ensued. 


jm- 


'in  cad  (k 


AmooDt 
of 

GOStM. 


(U.) 


CoBflc&gi 

Ooiti 


JUL— OOTTOV    C&OTS    VAO- 
TO&IBS    ACTS   and    V&AZ 


3.  Pailnre  to  yentilate  properly 


4.  Failure  to  maintain,  affix,  or 
furnish  registers  of  tem- 
peratures. 


&  Failnre    to   give  notice   re 
artificial  humidity. 


6,  Failure  to  observe  or  affix 
Flax  Special  Bules  t— 

FaQure  to  keep  3  degrees 
difference  between  wet 
and  dry  bulb  thermo- 
meters. 

Failnre  to  record  readings 
of  hygrometers. 

Failure  to  provide  or  use 
fans  in  roughing  and 
sorting  rooms. 


7.  Producing  artificial  humidity 
from  impure  water. 


8.  Using  pipes  not  as  small  as 
practicable  or  not  properly 
covered. 


i).  Failure  to  whitewash  out- 
side of  roof. 


10.  Failure  to   provide  proper 
cloak  rooms. 


IL  Failure  to  keep  clean  ducts 
for  introduction  of  humidi- 
fied air. 


lM9,s.9:18M.s.81; 
1897»s.l 


18M.8.7:18M.s.81; 
lti7,8.1 


lM8,ss.8,ll;1895. 
S.S1 


I  1881,  ss.  0,  11 ;  J 
>    1885.SS.  24,28     < 


1887.  S.1 


Total: 


i*SSS%S!SJi5ffi?!'^} 


14 


17 


SIX.— VBBvavTtoar    ov 
omvB&TT  TO  cmru^MMm 

ACTi- 

L  Failure   to   send    copy    of 
licence  to  HK.  Inspector. 


2.  Employing  a  child  after  the 
time  stated  on  licence. 


1884,  S.S 
1884, 8.S 


Total 


ffdffiSfflS''?^ 


xanL-wB&xc    sba&ts 

ACT 8 1— Prosecutions  undertaken 
by  "KM,  Inspectors  in  default  of 
looal  authority. 


1878,8.4;  1881,  ss. 

1,2,4;  1885.  S.8 


£   «.  kL 


10   0   0 


£   «.  d 


6    0   0 


£  f.  <i. 


317  6 


0   5   0 

10   0 
0   6   0 


•  50 

0   6   8 
0   5   0 


6   0   0 


6   0   0 


17 


8118  8 


8  7  8 


fit 


Ob; 


0  1  I 

0  0  0 
•  1  0 


«    i 


0  !(| 


0  6  0  )      0  » *■ 


0  8  0        0^- 


0   3  6 


Is* 


8  8  5,    •■< 


^ByOiMlsineaiit 


each  item  of  prosecution,  ejg^  a  summons  for  employing  three  women  beyond  legal  hours  Is 

prosecutions." 


'bii3asone''groap«f 
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TABLE  SL— F^Qsecntiona,  1900 :  Oflfence  and  Penalty— ^^o^mt^. 


By  due  is  meant  each  Item  of  proseoation,  &(7.,  a  summons  for  employing  three  women  beyond  legal  hours  is  c 

prosecutions." 


Mtkree  ''eases,"  but  as  one  " group  of 


or Bdb— Except  where  the  penalty  is  fixed  by  the  sections  wluch  create  the  offence,  prosecutions  for  **  non-conformity  with  the  Act"  are  taken  under  section  81 
amy,  and  for  *'  contravention  of  the  Aot "  under  section  83  (1878),  or,  in  prosecuttens  under  the  OoMoa  OlA  WBObqfim  Aot,  1888,  undsr  section  13  of  the 
latter  Act,  in  addition  to  the  sections  which  create  the  offence. 

Informations  by  the  occupier  against  the  actual  offender  are  taken  under  sections  86  and  87  (1878)  and  section  SO  (1895). 

Informations  against  occupiers  of  print-works  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  in  respect  of  period  of  employment  and  meaJUlpesMe  also  laid  under 
section  40  (1878). 

So  far  as  laundries  are  concerned,  prosecutions  relating  to  sanitary  provisions,  safety,  aoeldent&  affixing  of  notioes  and  abstroots^nd  the  maters  to  be 
spedfled  therein),  notice  of  occupation,  powers  of  inspectors,  and  education  of  children,  are  taken  ua<^  section  H  (18&5L 

Where  the  owner  of  a  tenement  factory  is  substituted  for  the  occupier,  any  summons,  notice,  or^prooeeoing  may  also  be  taken  under  section  24  (1806). 

Whereprohibition  of  employment  or  modification  or  limitation  of  the  period  of  employment  is  fixed  by  special  nds«,laf  ■iiimHIsiis  asetJso  laid  under 
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ANNUAL  REPOBT  FOB  1900  :  FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE  22— Prosecutions,  1900: 


INDUSTBY. 


(L) 


Number  of  Oases 
of  Proseoation* 


i 


(1) 


(4.) 


Si 

is 

II 

(ft.) 


OONVIOTION8  AND  OASES  WITHDRAW> 


L    GtonenL 


(a)  Administration. 


ia 


(b)  Sanltatton  and  Safety. 


I 

(11.) 


!     4*0 

I 


.< 
o 

(UL) 


(la.)  '  (14)    (15l) 


I*  Cotton 

It.  Wool 

* 

III.  Vorstod  .. 

rv.  Slioddj     .. 

V.  Silk  ..       .. 

▼I.  Sorsehmlr 

▼II.  &»oe.. 

▼III.  Sosierj    .. 

IX.  BlAfltlO 


XI.  Bomp 

XII.  Xnte 

XIII.  Oliiiis  aimM    .. 
XI^.  Oooom-nnt  Vibre 


6e2 

28 
15 
8 
15 

6 

27 

76 
1 
14 


KTI&X. 

X^.  VlAx  Sentelilnr       

X^I.  Om 

X^II.  aieetrlelty,  Oenoratloii  of  .. 

X^III.  ladla^mbbor      and      Oittta- 
porolMu 
•  Wood       


▼I. 
▼II. 


lTorytBone,81iellMBid  Jot   .. 

<n» Jv  fftOBOf  4^0. 

aiass         

ICetalSt  Xxtrmotlon  of    .. 

ICetalSp  Vonndlnf  and  Oon- 

▼eroion  of. 
Motals,  CNaTanlsliiff » ViaUb- 

Maonlnes,  AppUmneoSf  Oon- 
▼e  jMBioeSf  Tool*  i— 

1.  ICmoliines.       BngUies 

and  Bncmeeriiir. 
a.  Sbip  and  Xoat-bv 

iar- 
S.  Otl&er   .. 

ObemioalSf  4bO. 
VnmitnrOv  4bO. 
rood 


loat-bvUd- 


1.  Aoratod  UTater 

a.Otl&er 

LII.  Tobaooo,  Sauffaad  Olfars    .. 
III.  Vriat,  XleaOli,  Bye  Works    . . 

LI^.  Olotliiar 

!▼.  JowellenrtVlatOfViaelaatm* 
Vaaey      Artlelos, 

^▼I.  Vaper/  Vriatlart  Statloaeryf 

BXX^II.  BxplosiTOS       

BXX^III.  laundries        

y^rww  Books,  ▼Tkarros  and  Qaajs.. 
X&.  IVarelioases 

X&I.  Ooastmotloa  and 
ofBvl" 
aad  a*i 
X&II.  BvUdlars   deflaod  by  s.  as 


10 


83 
9 


tmotloa  aad  Bopaliiajr 
■alldlars  (a.  as,  as.  X^ 
a%  1S98  Aet). 


(as.  a»)  of  1S98  Aet. 
kill.  BKiaoollaaooaa 


TOTAB 

Do, 

Do. 


forlSM 
for  1898 


75 
83 

1 
147 

17 

86 

10 

86 
88 

61 
188 

128 
28 
8 

87 
146 

77 

146 

41 
1 


140 


M7S 


«,#07 


84 

87 

2 
1 


736 
12 


U 


562 
22 
15 
3 
17 

6 

27 

76 
1 
14 


10 


88 

9 


667 
10 
15 
3 
17 

6 
27 

71 
1 
12 


11 

1 
2 


!        I 

re: 


-  .   1- 


10 


78 
0 


16 
2 


-       27 
1 


18 


•14 


V6f 


76 
88 

1 
147 

17 


86 

10 

Ul 
88 

86 
808 

124 

28 

8 

87 

882 

89 

147 


163 


S3t7 


8JS74 


66 
33 

1 
144 

17 


86 
10 

107 
30 
85 

267 

124 
26 

8 

87 

857 

89 

142 

48 

1 


160 


3301 


8,490 


i;tt6        1,418       8,864    I  8^         368        148 


14 


15 


IS 
6 
8 

36 

14 
2 
1 

12 
136 

20 

17 

6 

1 


20 


S«4 


414 


16 
S 

7 
12 

S 

1 


4 
36 
7 


10 


ISl 


108 


16 


20 

2 

7 
6 
6 
0 


11 


184        - 


184 


7        188        ^ 


13        - 


8    '     1- 


•7        lis 


64       -   \    i 


*  By  C<vte  \n  meant  each  item  of  prosecution,  e^.,  a  summons  for  employiK 
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3N  PATMEin'  OF  008T3  (COLUMN  W,  0LA8SIPIED  ACCORDING  TO  TABT.K  2L 

ILOhlldreiL 

in.  Young  Persons. 

IV.  Women. 

(3L) 

(3a) 

(sa) 

s 

(31)  (85.) 

1 

(sa) 

1 

s 

(»7.) 

5 

r  f 

(Sa)  (39. 

1 

)  (40. 

1 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 
4 

4 

1 

8 

7 

6 
1 

6 

1 
2 

1 

3 
7 

li 

(17.) 

(la) 

o 

(ML) 

6 
(».) 

1 

1 

(2L) 

i 
1 

(22.) 

(23.) 

cd 
(81) 

O 
(26.) 

(28.) 

1? 
(87,) 

1 

(2&) 

(2a) 

1 

(80.) 

i 

)  (4L) 

• 

19 
1 

1 
3 

4 
9 

14 

3 

3 
10 

1 
6 

a 

1 

6 

18 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

- 

16 

6 

3 

16 

1 

16 
9 

26 

1 

17 

2 

26 

2 

38 

23 

14 

6 

6 

8 
60 
42 

S3 
34 

138 

2 

1 

3 
7 

6 

7 

11 
2 

2 
3 

1 
63 

10 

30 

6 

27 

6 

9 

102 

40 
11 

34 

200 

9 

57 

14 

36 

1 
8 

- 

• 
11 

- 

307 
2 

18 
46 

6 

7 
8 

9 

6 
14 
69 

26 
6 

23 
387 

7 

9 
14 

17 

_  i 

8 

18 

4 

3 

8 
3 

23 

1 

—  i 

—  1 

2 

1 

1 

0 
8 
6 

2 

10 
5 

- 

- 

4 
1- 
2 

2 

10 
2 

5« 

83 

80 

5 

1 

- 

418 

886 

4 

- 

11 

- 

864 

- 

- 

68 

1 

8 

1 

1 

88 

16 

- 

- 

81 

— 

09 

95 

e 

10 

- 

- 

m 

lfi09 

9 

- 

8 

- 

lfi92 

— 

1 

98 

— 

1 

- 

- 

84 

8 

- 

- 

24 

— 

64 

re 

* 

IS 

— 

— 

856 

IfiST 

4 

— 

— 

4 

ifiei 

— 

10 

61 

— 

1 

1 

-^ 

44 

17 

— 

— 

99 

— 

three  women  beyond  legal  hours  Is  entered  as  three  eases. 
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ANNUAL  BEFOBT  FOB   1900:   FACT0BIE8  ANI>   W0BK8H0P8. 


TABLE  23.— Prosecutions,  1900: 


INDURBT. 


a) 


I.OettoB 
nu  Wool 


▼I*  Sorsoliair 
'▼HI.  Moaimrj 


XII.  J«ito 


.XIV.  Cooo»4UitniMro., 

aroar-Ti 

XV.  VlAx  flontolilBf 


I* 
16 
8 
S 

u 

6 
S 

u 

1 
u 


XVII.  Bieetrlelljt  Oonoratloii  of 
BVni.  indlA-rabber  and  a«tC»*pflrolis 


V. 
VI. 

;vii. 


&o«tlior        

iForsTp  BoBO»  SboU  and  JTet 

<na7»  BtonOt  A« 

aiasa 

of        

yonndlny  and  OoaTomloa  of 
CNdTanlslnv,  Flnlsliiav,  4be. 
Of     Apyllaaeoot     Convoy- 

o«»vT00U  1^ 

1.  IBaelilnoot      Xnclnos     and 


a.  Slilp  and  ■oat^bnUdiav 

S.  Otbor      .T 

ObomieaUf  4bO. 


VnmltnirOf  4bO. 


Drink  I 

1. 

2.  otl&or 
Tobaeoot  Snnff  and  Olffaro 

forks 


Frint,  Bloaob,  Bye  ^ 

Olotblny 

V.  JoweUory,  Vlato,  Vino  Ins 

Faaey  JurtloloSy  Oamos. 
VI.  Vapor* Vrlntinr,  Statlonoryp  Jto. 

:VII.  aacplosiTos 

VIII.  &anndrios 

XXXIV.  Books*  XTkarros  and  Q^ukjs 

rarobonsos        


X&I.  Ooastmotion  and 

in|rs(s.aspss. 
XUI.  Xniidincs  doflnod 
ia98Xot. 
XlfcTIT.  MUoollanoons    . . 

Total 

Total  for  U99 
Total  for  1898 


idXopalrln«( 
lb  and  as  ill 

ed  by  s.  as  (I 


ofBnUd- 
98  Act). 
ss.  a»)  of 


66 

7 

0D 
9 

1 

78 
7 

6S 

7 
66 
18 

41 

117 

66 
12 
4 

» 

406 
48 
72 

26 

1 


76 


i*«i 


1J808 


m 

17 
10 
8 
14 

6 

7 

16 

1 
14 


71 
8 

68 

21 

1 

101 

9 


7 
86 
U 

66 

160 

79 
16 
6 

36 

600 


106 


IJM 


»fi48 


22 
16 
S 
17 

6 

27 

76 
1 
14 


10 


88 

9 

76 
SS 

1 

147 
17 

86 

10 
Ul 
86 

86 


124 

20 

8 

87 


89 
147 

62 
1 


168 


ZM1 


ifili 


8A64 


i 

I 


19 
16 
6 

17 

6 
27 

71 
1 
12 


10 


T7 
9 

66 
SS 

1 

141 
17 


10 
106 
20 

86 

266 


124 
20 

8 

87 


80 
140 

48 
1 


160 


$451 


3,406 


8^1 


(6> 


12 


18 


84 


47 


84 


JOB  — 


§89 

79 
44 

10 

9 

80 


17 


1 
94 

94 
9 

9 
85 
18 

US 
9 

108 

89 

140 
98 


U8 
98 

98 


90 
849 


101 
1 


100 


8^m> 


OovnonoBs 


LOonenL 


(9) 


12 
2 


20 

4 

12 

4 

16 


16 

ii 

8 
16 
48 

16 
S 

1 

16 

173 

27 

20 

15 
1 


686 


606 


§. 

u 


(10) 


21 
4 
2 

1 
S 


28 

1 


288 


191 


*  By  Gate  Is  meant  each  Item  of  proeeeatioii,  «.anS  mimmoiis  for  employing  three  wonwo 
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AND  0A8B8  WITHDRAWN  ON  PATXBNT  OF  OOSTS  (COLUMNS  6  AND  6),  OLASSZPIBD 
AOOOBDINO  TO  TABLB  2L 

ai) 

1 

(12) 

as) 

a 
1 

(16) 

i 
a«) 

1 

<vn 

(18) 

(19) 

(an 

6 
III 

(21) 

1 

i 

(22) 

1 

(23) 

1 

1 

► 
H 
(24) 

UfDUSniT. 

a) 

- 

40 

1 

4 
1 

7 
17 

90 

1 

1 

8 
17 

2 

e 

3 

4 

13 

104 
7 
3 

6 

4 

8 

12 
U 

10 

26 
3 

20 
12 

1 

80 
11 

47 

8 
63 
7 

47 

125 

64 
17 
6 

42 

280 

51 

eo 

14 

89 

807 
2 

18 
46 

6 

7 
8 

6 
14 
69 

26 
6 

23 

887 
7 
9 

14 
17 

3 

13 

4 
3 

1 
3 

23 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 
3 
6 

2 

10 

6 

- 

- 

4 
1 
2 

1 

10 
2 

- 

TSXTI&B. 
(9«ttOB. 

flboady. 
SUk. 

Blastle. 

Bonp. 
Xnte. 
OliliiA  Oimss. 

vov*TamTiiia. 
nmxflonteliiiir* 
CNm. 

lAdl»-rabbmr  ttUd  autt^^pcreHa. 

Wood. 

&o«tl&or. 

<n»7v  Stonov  *^ 
aiAM. 

Metals,  BstrmotiOB  of. 

MotolOf  Vonndlnf  and  OoiiToroioii  of. 

TooUi- 

1.  MaoHinos,      Wnginmm       Md 

Bniriiieeriiiv. 
a.  SUfp  and  Boat-lralldiar. 
S.  Otl&or. 
ObomieaU,  A«. 

Vvmltiiret  *^ 

Vood. 

Blink  1- 

1.  Aerated  "Water. 

a.  Otker. 
TobaooOf  Sauirand  Cigmrs. 

FriBt,  Bleaelit  Bye  IVorko. 

dotmiiff. 

Jewenery*  Flate,  Viae  IiMtnimeiito« 

VaaoT  Artioleov  CMoaeo. 
yaper,>rliitiiirf  Stationery,  4be. 

BsplosiTos. 

Xanndrioo. 

Books,  WliarTos  and  Quays. 

Warekonsos. 

Oonstmotion  and  Bepairinff  oninild. 

inrs  (s.  as,  ss.  lb  and  a^lSOS  Aet). 

■^dinjrsdeflned  by  s.  as  (ss.  Sb)  d 

IM 

1.M6 

964 

58 

1 

8 

1 

1 

M 

IS 

- 

- 

81 

- 

TotaL 

ISO 

1^1 

i/m 

66 

- 

2 

- 

- 

S4 

« 

- 

— 

»4 

— 

Total/or  1890. 

149 

1,461 

lfi72 

61 

— 

1 

/ 

— 

44 

n 

— 

— 

66 

Total  for  1899. 

beyond  legal  hours  is  entered  as  three  **  cases,"  but  as  one  **  group  of  prosecutions.'' 
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TABLE  24.— Prosecutiona,  1900: 


•  By  Owe  ii  mtwrt  iiwh  it«m  of  proiecolion.  «^,  •  wn^^ 
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Districts  and  Nature  of  Offence 


WlTUiiUAWJM  ON  FATMBNT  OF  008T8  (COLUMN  6),  CIAS8IFIBD  ACCORDING  TO  TABLB  2L 

n.  Children. 

m.  Yonnff  Petw>na. 

iV.  Women. 

(31.) 

(32L)(.«.) 

(84.) 

• 
J 

(96.) 

X.PM- 
ttcolars 
Section. 

XL 

(3otton 

Cloth 

Factories 

Acts  and 

Flax 
Special 
Baler 

S 
^4a) 

i 
ll 

£    1 

(fij  (48.) 

4 

i 

(la) 

^17.) 

1 
1 

(la) 

(18.) 

d 

(20.) 

1 

bi.) 

4 

1 

(22.) 

A 

(28.) 

O 
oS 

(26.) 

1 

Oi 

« 
127.) 

1^ 
t 

fi 

(38.) 

(29.) 

1 

(SO. 

(88L) 

1 

1 

|4 
(Sa)  (39.) 

i 

H 
(48.) 

1 

3 

3 
S 

1 
6 
1 

8 

1 

8 

6 

1 

1 
1 

- 

6 

7 
16 

27 

4 

7 
6 

4 

11 
61 
10 
13 
32 
18 
8 
2 
16 
7 
16 

- 

- 

10 
61 
11 
80 
83 
6 
12 

IS 
3 
2 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

^^ 

3L. 

A 

- 

.^ 

2 

8 

2 

• 

10 

1 

-     8 

- 

— 

70 

100 

- 

- 

— 

- 

170 

— 

— 

8 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

— 

1 

6 
3 

1 
3 

6 

2 

7 
6 

1 
8 

10 

1 

1 

- 

- 

62 

24 
8 
7 

14 

18 
8 
2 

16 

34 

10 

7 
26 

4 

4 

9 

4 

60 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

7 

3 

1 
1 

4 

6 

2 

14 

- 

- 

8 
11 

1 
8 

— 

— ' 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

~ 

» 

__ 

!• 

Of 

1 

1 

- 

- 

100 

167 

0 

- 

- 

- 

07 

— 

— 

10 

-n 

- 

- 

- 

-r 

-^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

— 

6 
2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 
14 

8 

1 
U 

2 

21 
16 
8 
8 

4 
9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 
6 
8 
8 
4 

12 

- 

- 

6 

3 

1 

,-«j 

- 

1 

- 

8 

8 
8 

- 

- 

.^ 

f 

- 

• 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

40 

60 

— 

- 

- 

— 

44 

- 

— 

0 

- 

— 

1 

- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

\ 

.- 

2 
8 

4 

8 

8 
U 

8 
7 
6 

8 

1 
6 

8 

8 

1 

- 

- 

84 
13 
8 

6 

80 

1 

42 
76 
64 

8 

'    89 

78 

86 

2 

1 

; 

.._ 

— 

88 

m 

76 

9 
66 

78 
3 

; 

- 

8 

4 
2 

-r. 

-' 

^ 

"■ 

6 
8 
4 

- 

8 

"6 
8 

* 

-^ 

- 

•- 

• 

$1 

It 

1 

- 

- 

71 

004. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

000 

— 

— 

" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ll 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 
8 
1 

- 

•      1 

i 

- 

SS 

16 
8 

4 
16 
20 

84 

14 
6 

84 
44 

1 

- 

11 

— 

48 

60 
11 

U8 

81 

- 

- 

r 

I 

1 

7 
8 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

0 

■~ 

~~ 

i 

"• 

4 

0 

- 

1 

1 

- 

00 

101 

1 

- 

11 

- 

017 

- 

- 

18 

1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

4 

- 

60 

00 

80 

0 

1 

- 

010 

006 

4 

- 

11 

- 

004 

- 

- 

68 

1 

8 

1 

1 

80 

- 

10 

- 

- 

81 

L- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

86 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

' 

- 

14 

employinff  thrae  women  beyond  leva!  honn  Is  entered  as  three  "  oases,"  but  as  one  **  group  of  proseentlons.'' 
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AIWUAL   REPORT  FOR   1 900  :    FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 


TABTiF.  25 

.—Prosecutions,  1900:   Districts 

1 

^ 

BBBOLT. 

ooNYicrnoNs  and  casks 

|1 

•^ 
^ 

1 
II 

j 

1 

LOeneraL 

ti 

^ 
d 

DUTBICT. 

3 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

C7) 

<8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

&.  arortH  Sondon        

17 

20 

32 

32 

1 

1 

8 

17 

a.   BmtH&oadoii        

84 

111 

204 

196 

2 

4 

66 

IS 

9 

66 

S.   West&oadoa                 

28 

36 

57 

54 

1 

8 

8 

1 

26 

Siu  Works  Msigned  to  WKLmu  96ftae 

27 

87 

61 

66 

- 

6 

It 

- 

13 

97 

116 

164 

148 

- 

6 

S3 

19 

3 

69, 

8.    XMt         

12 

17 

26 

26 

- 

- 

1 

1 

17 

€.   SontbAmpteii          

IS 

18 

38 

28 

9 

1 

13 

2 

«l 

7.   Vlymoifttb        

6 

6 

10 

10 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

»1 

a.  Brlirtol 

28 

45 

64 

66 

1 

7 

7 

6 

83| 

9.  Vmrttempton 

19 

ao 

28 

21 

1 

- 

2 

- 

12 

lO,  armrwieb 

27 

90 

48 

42 

- 

1 

10 

6 

20 

S58 

466 

711 

871 

14 

88 

148 

58 

81 

885 

11.   airmiatluuii 

86 

118 

150 

143 

2 

6 

47 

1 

86 

- 

~ 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

IS.  WolTertaampten 

40 

63 

66 

65 

- 

- 

12 

- 

IS 

94 

1«.  Bmtb  StiUrordslilM      ..               ..       . 

29 

37 

42 

42 

- 

- 

11 

7 

17 

18.   Vorth  StiUrordsliIre       

35 

40 

56 

63 

1 

2 

9 

- 

32 

18.   AeteesfOT* 

If 

26 

32 

32 

- 

- 

U 

2 

18 

17.  arotttngrliam 

17 

26 

36 

34 

1 

- 

10 

- 

4 

17 

IS.   Berby      

18 

21 

26 

26 

1 

- 

6 

1 

12 

19.   Alneola    ..               

6 

12 

20 

20 

- 

- 

7 

- 

6 

6 

86 

99 

136 

131 

1 

4 

83 

13 

75 

ai.  Vortli  Vales 

3 

4 

7 

7 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

•S5 

4S8 

588 

558 

8 

11 

148 

17 

48 

S88 

aa.  &Oeds       

40 

64 

63 

67 

I 

6 

10 

— 

26 

as.  Sbellioid ^. 

28 

81 

58 

58 

- 

- 

7 

.      7 

80 

a«.   Snddersfleld  .. 

18 

18 

32 

29 

- 

8 

3 

3 

10 

as.   Hatllkz 

9 

11 

15 

16 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

as.   Brmdford 

26 

90 

39 

89 

- 

- 

1 

12 

1 

15 

17 

23 

37 

34 

— 

8 

9 

- 

1 

11 

188 

187 

888 

887 

1 

11 

81 

88 

13 

84 

as.  SKMobester 

70 

87 

153 

148 

— 

6 

26 

U 

2 

86 

as.   Oldbam    ..        

46 

70 

267 

267 

-" 

- 

13 

6 

U 

90 

48 

78 

184 

184 

- 

-  . 

13 

12 

If 

62 

SI.  Soltea      

18 

16 

18 

14 

3 

1 

1 

6 

6 

2 

sa.   Cbesmre         

44 

68 

79 

79 

- 

- 

11 

14 

6 

34 

99,   &iTarpool                           

100 

180 

229 

216 

8 

37 

23 

11 

83 

S«.   Blaekbani                       

52 

68 

ISO 

183 

1 

12 

4 

8 

-87 

8 

9 

12 

8 

3 

1 

1 

- 

2 

888 

586 

1,871 

1.888 

15 

18 

118 

78 

58 

878 

49 

66 

167 

164 

— 

27 

9 

— 

68 

2 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

— 

- 

20 

88 

106 

106 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

89 

20 

34 

41 

36 

- 

5 

4 

1 

19 

J 

2 

3 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

— 

4 

SI.  Vortb  irelaad        

84 

99 

206 

194 

- 

-      12 

10 

1 

49 

sa.   Seatblretoad                

64 

84 

179 

165 

11 

3 

4 

17 

64 

841 

818 

887! 

888 

14 

88 

84 

88 

11 

888 

1.4i8 

1,888 

3,887  1 

8,161 

58 

88 

488 

888 

158. 

1,888 

included  in  District  Sununaries  above). 

85 

188 

811 

1 

187 

— 

14 

88 

8 

1 

88 

*  By  Que  ia  meant  each  item  of  proMontionf  Aff.,  a  summons  for 
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and  Nature  of  Offence  (Summary). 


WrrHDBAWN  ON  PATHENT  OF  OOSTS  (OOLUMNS  5  AND  6),  CLAB8IFIBD 
ACGOBDINQ  TO  TABLE  21. 


(12) 


Q 

I 

(14) 


I 

OS) 


il 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


If 


(IP) 


1^1 
III 

(20) 


I 


1^ 


(21) 


5 

(22) 


(2S) 


DISTBIOT. 


(1) 


If 


37 


SO 
137 
76 

9 
66 

78 
8 


118 
81 


817 


5S 


14 


11 


1.  Worth  &ondoa« 
a.   Sontli  Ifloadon* 
S.  IRTest  london. 
«••  urorks  aMlira«d  to 
A.   aast  &ondoa. 
••   Xonti 
6f   Souttutmytoa. 
7.   Vlyaioatli. 
••   Bristol. 
9.   Vortluunptoa. 
10.   VorwioH* 
SOV 

11. 

la. 

IS. 

i«. 

18. 
16. 
17. 

la. 

19. 

ao. 
ai. 


UTolTorliamptOB. 

Bontli  StaffordslUro. 

Vorth  Staffordslilre. 

&eloestor. 

VottiBflMua. 

Berby. 

&ineolB. 

Sontb  IVaIos  aad  MoamoatlMlUro. 


18 


11 


18 


68 


•         - 


11 


10 


16 


MtB&AVB  BlVlflXOW. 

aa.  &oods. 
as.   Sboflleld. 
a«.  SaddoroflOld. 
as.   Saliflis. 
as.   Bradterd. 
a7.  Weweastla. 
arOBTS-BAS' 


BIVSSS01»» 


aa.  SKaaoliostor. 
as.  oidbaa. 
so.  BooHdale. 
SI.   BoltOB. 
sa.   OlioilUro. 
SS.   UTorpool. 
S«.   Blaokbara. 
SS.   FrostOB. 

BOBTB-WBI 


Bsvsasoar. 


81 


14 


56.  litest  Seotlaad. 

57.  SoatliFiWest  Seotlaad. 
sa.  Boatli-BMit  Seotlaad* 
S9.   Bast  Sootlaad. 

50.  Wortb  Seotlaad. 

51.  Worth  Zrolaad. 
sa.   Soath  Zrelaad. 

800T&AWB  SWB  IBS 

irWZTBB  BJOrOBOlC. 

Kady  Zaspeetors'  Broseeatioas  (alio 
incladed  in  District  SamxDarieB  aboveX 


employing  tliree  women  beyond  legal  boors  is  entered  as  three  eases. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT  FOR   1900:   EACT0RIB8  AND   WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  in  1900  in  DetaiL 


General  Notes. 

In  Qflutna  1  Faotoriee  and  Warkshops  are  distiiiguiBhed  by  the  letters  F.  and  W.  respeotiTely.    The  prefixed  signs 
haye  the  following  meaning : 

*  Preyipns  proeeoation« 
t  Prp|KQoatio&  1^  Lady  Lispeotpr. 

§  „  M  Lupeotor  under  Ootton  Cloth  Faotory  Acts  or  Partioulars  Section. 

In  Column  3  the  cliwaiflotion  of  offences  is  the  same  as  in  Table  21. 

.  In  €Uwtm  4  bj  ^^Oase"  is  maant  eaoh  item  of  proseontion,  e^f,,  a  snmmons  for  employing  three  women  beyond  legal 
hooiB  is  entered  as  three  cases.    The  italic  letters  refer  to  foot-notes. 

L— NORTH  LONDON  DISTRICT. 


Defendant. 
(1) 


Petty  Sessional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(B) 


OoHl 


&.  A.  YerboiT  ft  Bona,  7,  West  Bnd  I«aiie, 
Kilbnm,  JolnerSj  F, 


Bouthgate  Bngineerlng   Co.,  Ltd.,    New 
Southgate,  Engineers^  F. 


Boaenwald  Bros..  4,  Waibam  Si,  K.,  Manu- 
faetureri  of  Steel  ^pringt  for  LadM  Dreue^^  F, 


Blbbey  ft  Co.,  44,  Wilmer  Om4af?'s  Hoxton, 
QUm  BoitU  ManufactureriiF. 


Do. 


do. 


tW.  T.  Hope  ft  Co.,  141^,  City  Bgad,  JB.O., 
LlthoffraplUe  Prlntert  and  Boo/dHnaers^  7. 

Oalthorpe  Box  ft  Packing  Case  Qq^  Ltd^ 
Wharfedale  Road.  N.,  Box  Manu^urert,  F, 


tFoxdham  ft   Co.,  Lensden  PlaoSk  OoMen 
~     "  ^t  ^«J<V  Card  Makers  and  Letter- 


J.   J.  SUlott,  &  FerdTal  St,  OlerkenweU, 
Cloekmaker^w, 

A.  P.  Blondell  Taylor  ft  Co.,  171  Upper 
Thames  Street,  H.O.,  i;«tt0rptvM  Matffv,  J*. 

Prank  Moore,  62,  Queen's  Bead,  Watford, 
MWfrur,  W, 

DaTld  Goldstein,  60,  Great  Garden  St,  White- 
ohapel,  B.,  Coatmaker^  W, 


Charles  Bead  ft  Co.,  aMUton  Street,  E.C., 
JPaddng  Case  Mdhef^  W, 

Alfred  Dunn.  Danoan  Bead,  Hackney,  N.E., 
Cabinetmaker^  W, 


Marylebone  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oonrt), 
February  U. 


Bdmonton  *  (Oomaty), 
February  23. 


Worship  Street  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oonrt), 
December  11. 


Worship  Street  (Metro- 
politan PoUoe  (3ourt), 
September  aOk 


Do. 


Worship  Street  (Metro- 

Folitan  Police  Oourt), 
ebruary  13. 

OlerkenweU  (Metro- 
Doliian  Police  Court), 
October  81. 


OlerkenweU  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oonrt), 
January  12. 

OlerkenweU  (Metro- 
poUtan  Police  Court), 
February  3. 

Mansion  House  (City), 
April23. 

Watford  (County), 
July  3. 

Worship  Street  (Metro- 
poUtan  Police  Court), 

GuUdhaU  (City),  Noy- 
ember  1& 

North  London  (Metro- 
TolitanPoli     '" 
lanuary  12. 


A.  Keeping  Seglsters* 
•ending  Votleea*  dbo. 

Failure  as  regards:— 

7.  Notifying  accident 


B.   V«neliig|      Bnagaroifts 
•laolilnaryf  A^ 

L  Failure  -to    fence    dangerous 
machinery. 


Z«  Agep    ntneas, 
OHUdrMi. 

1.  Under  legal  age 


dbO.      of 


&•  Bmploymeat  of  Oblldran 
at  Illegal  Times. 

9.  At  night        


M«  Oeeapatlen  ef  cniUdren. 

L  In  prohibited  industry  .. 

iii.-Toinra  vamsoars. 

Q.   Vltaess,  4uo. 

BmpIoYing  young  person  under 
10  without  certiflcate  of  fitness. 


Do. 


do. 


Brnployment  of  Tonng 
Veraona    at  Illegal 


1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
do. 


politan  Police  (3ourt), 
Jar " 


Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do 

Do. 

9.  At  night 


do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


£«.<!. 


10   0 


5  0   0 


10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

2   0  0 

1   0  0 

6  0  0 

010  0 

0   6  0 


£  a  dL 


0   6  6 


013  6 


0  10  0 

0   S  6 

0  1  6 

1  16  0 
014  a 

16  0 
0  5  0 
0  6  0 


0   6   6    1     0  13  6 


S    0    0 


0   6  0 


1    0   0    j     0  7  0 
3   0   0,     050 
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TABLE  86.— Proseoutlons  in  1900  In  Detail— con/muMf. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 
L— NORTH  LONDON  BTaTRICTF^continued. 


Defendant 
(1) 


Petty  Sesslon&l  Oourt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offenoe. 

(8) 


(4) 


Penalty. 


(6) 


tW.  T.  Rope  *  Ck>.,  141-9.  Ofttv  BmA. 
Ufhographic  Prlnten  and  BooVMndgn^  /. 


BLO, 


O.  Stone  *  Ck>.,   Ltd.,   108,  fllgh  Street, 
Shoreditch,  B.,  Drenmaken^  W, 

Xarks  OoheiLj2,  Lombard  81,  Wbiteohapel, 
B.,  Tailor^  W. 

Theodore  Lemke,  61,  DeTonshIre  St,  Blooma- 
bnry,  W.C,  Tailor,  W, 


Baohel  BoMnthal,  8,  St  SCary  St,  Whlte- 
ebapel,  B^  J>n»maker^  W, 


Alfted  Donn,  Dunoan  Bead,  Hackney,  N.R., 
OiMiae^iiiaAfr,  TT. 


'  '  iv.-'woMav. 

I  nr.BmployBMDtof^sroii 

at  Illegal  Tim«s. 

Wot*lp8tMet<Metro- 1  L  Before  or  after  legal  hoars 

loMtaaPeUce ^'  ' 

February  15. 

Do.  da 


poMtaa  PeUce  Oonrt), 
Februa     " 

Worship  Street  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
August  17. 

Do.  Do. 

Bow    Street    (Metro-  Do. 

tNolltan  Police  Ckmrt), 
December  7. 

Worship  Street  (Metro- ,  8.  At  meal  times 
politan  Police  Oourt),  i 
&rch22.  I 

North  London  (Metro-  I  9.  At  night 
politan  Police  Oonrt), 
January  12. 


do. 


do. 


fi  a  d 

8   0  0 

8   0  8 

0   6  0 

10  8 

8   0  0 


£  «  ri 

812  0 

018  8 

8   6  0 

8   B  # 

8   6  0 

0  10  0 


II.-SOTJTH  LONDON  DISTRICT. 


Oeonre    OUonis,    14,   High    St,   Woolwich, 
TOtor,  IT. 


Annie  Oottia,  97,  We<rtem  Boad,  Hove,  Sussex, 
Drtinndker,  W, 

VorrlM  Bros^  Mordeo  Hill,  Lewisham,  8.6^ 
Laundrv  (knupUn,  F, 

Margaret  Fhlllipe,  44.  Grove  Boad,  Bast- 
bourne,  Dreumaker,  W, 

Madame  Flora,  81  and  88,  Qrove  Boad,  East- 
bourne, DresKmaker,  W, 


Bdward  Duke,  nO,  Seaside  Boad,  Bastboume, 
Df€88nuiktrt  W. 

Xllsabeth  Owen,  41,  King's  Boad,  Brighton, 
Drettmaker^W, 

Ada  Strong,  29,  Clapham  Boad,  &W.,  Dress- 
maker, W. 


Petty.  Wood  *  Oo.,Southwark  Bridge  Boad, 
8.E.,  Preserve  Makers,  F, 

t  Barnes  it  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Bridge  Lane,8.B., 
Jam  MoHufaeturers,  W, 

Bbeneser  aobertai  Ltd.,  988,  CJamberweU 
Boad,  8.B.,  Confectioners,  F. 

Spa  Bokd  Beyerage  Oq^.  Lottie  St,  Ber- 
monosey,  S.E.,  Mineral  water  Makers,  W, 

Bylyan  Mannflbotnrlng  OOm  Sylvan  Grove, 
Old  Kent  Boad.  SlE..  tJmbrella  Ferrule 
Makers,  F, 

John  Feayer,  Long  Walk,  Bermondsey,  Tin 
Box  Manufaetwrer,  F, 


tBoberf  White  ft  Sons,  Ltd.,  Albany  Boad, 
S»B.,  Mineral  Water  Manufacturers,  F, 


Spa  Boad  BeTerasre  Oo.,  Loftie  St,   Ber- 
mondsey, S.R.,  Mineral  Water  Makers,  W. 

J.  Terry  ft  Son,  OoUingwood  St,  S.H.,  Ptukkng 
Case  Makers,  >. 


Woolwich         (Metro- 
politM  PoUoe  Ctourt), 

Hove  (County),  June  18 


Greenwich  (Metro- 
politan Polioe  Court), 
5uly8. 

Bastbonme  (Borough), 
July  IS. 

Da 


Do. 

Brighton     (Borough), 
July  13.  - 

South  Western  (Metro- 

27. 


politan  Police  Court), 
Jai 


■andlBf  VotiaoSp  dto. 

Failure  as  regards  r— 

4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime,  or 
amjdng  partloulars,  or  seBd- 
ing  nonoe  of  same. 


politan  Police  Court), 
Julyr 

Southwark  (Metro- 
politan Polioe  Oourt), 
Augusts 

South  wark  (Metro- 
politan'Police  Oourt), 
October  26^ 

Lambeth  (Metropoli- 
tan Police  Oourt), 
December  28. 

Southwark      (Metro- 
wlitanPoli     ~ 
January  18. 

Greenwich       (Metro-  ' 
politan  Police  Oourt), 
April  a 

Southwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oourt), 
August  15. 

Lambeth(Metropolitan 
^  Police  CourtXKovem- 
berl9. 

Southwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oourt), 
January  18. 

Southwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  OourtX 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 


do. 
da 

da 
do. 

do. 
da 
da 

da 

da 

da 


8.  Keepinff  register  of  accidents 
and  diseases,  or  keeping  it 


open  to  inspection. 
Da 


Da 


Da 


do. 


da 


da 


7.  Notifying  accident 

Da  do. 


8   0  0 

0  4  0 
110  0 


0   2  8 

010  0 

2  10  0 

14    0  0 

18   0  0 

0  18  0 


8   0  0 

8  t)  0 

0  10  0 

6   0  0 


8  18  0 

0    8  8 

0    6  8 

0  10  8 

016  8 

.0   8  10 

0  5  0 

1  7  8 

2  9  0 
8  4  8 
0  2  0 
6  6  0 
0  8  0 
0    8  0 

.0    6  8 

0    6  8 


«.— No  costs  allowed. 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutloiis  In  1900  In  Detail— continued. 
(For  Ghneral  Notes  aee  p.  570.) 

n.— SOUTH   LONDON   DISTRICT— con^tnt^. 


Defendant 
(1) 


Petty  Sesaional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 


(4) 


Pteattr. 


(0 


!.-( 


Pooook  Broi.,  Sonthwark  Bridge  Bead,  8.B., 
Boofmolpfrt,  J*. 


Henzy  Orant  *  Ck>.,  Riley  81,  BermondBey, 
2Yfi  Box  Mdker*t  F, 

Bouillon  Fleet  Oo..  Warner  Bead,  Oamber- 
well,  8.B^  Aerated  Water  Manufaeturera,  F, 

B.  Thwaites,  Ltd.,  New  Kent  Bead,  S.B., 
Alfrated  Water  Manufiteturers,  F, 

Mnniia  *  Son,  217,  East  St,  Walworth,  8.E., 
Letterpmg  Printers,  F. 


tBobert  White  ft  Sons,  Ltd^  Albany  Bead, 
aB.,  Mineral  Water  Manufadurert,  F, 

Donner,  Lee  ft  Co..  Gravel  Lane,  Sonthwark, 
%,l^naJtM%FwOikert,F, 


Noma  BxoeM  Morden  Hill,  Lewieham,  S.B., 
Laundry  OecupierM,  F, 

XaJf ht  Bros.,  46/Up^m  Bn«eU  St,  Brighton, 

F.  J.  Woods,  9,  Ohwenoe  St,  Blohmond,  Cbn- 
Tner,  W, 


Sonthwark      (Metro- 
politan Police  Oonrt), 

July  as. 


eont. 

Failure  as  regards :— 
7.  Notifying  aoddent 


Do. 


feetioner, 

lomas  Df 
mond,  UphoUterer, 


ThomM  Danven,  4&The  Vineyard,  Bich- 

W,  It, 


HenzT  Button,  94,  Chatham  Boad,  Battersea, 
8.W.,  Firewood  Cutter,  W, 


*LOTlbond  ft  Son,  Ltd.,  Greenwich  Bead, 
B.Bn  Bretoere,  F, 


Kaloolinson  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  67,  Brighton  Boad, 
Bedhill,  Letterprese  Printer*  and  Book- 
Under;  F. 

Courtney  ft  Birkett,  Half  Tide  Quay,8onth- 
wlok.  Joiner e,  F, 

William  Ward.  Fenham  Boad,  Peokliam,SJS., 
aawmiller,  F, 


ft  A.  Hues,  Ltd.,  Onslow  St.  Guildford, 
SawmMen  and  Wood  TUmen,  F, 


.  AntUl  ft  Son,  Monnow  Boad,  Bermondsey, 
Builden^F, 


Franola  ft  Son,  Trondley's  Lane,  Deptford, 
Tin  Sox  Makert^  F, 


LambethCMetropolitai 
Police  Court).  July  ac 


Lamlieth(Metropolftan 
Police  Court),  August 


LambethQfetropoUtan 
Police  Court),  Octo- 
ber at 

Lambeth(Metropolitan 
Police  Court)3ovem- 
berl9. 

Sonthwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
December  18. 


Greenwich  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
July  6. 

Brighton  (Borough), 
July  17. 

Biehmond  (Boroogh), 
August  9. 

Do. 


South- Western  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
Juneaa. 

Greenwich  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
October  a6i 


Beigate       (Borough), 
July  12. 


Steyning  (Ck>unty), 
October  29. 

Lambeth  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  Decem- 
ber 28. 

Guildford  (Borough), 
January  29. 


Sonthwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
April  11. 

Greenwich  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
April  27. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 


8.  Notifying  cases  of  anthrax,  or 
of  poisoning  by  lead,  phoe- 
phOTUs,  arsenic,  or  mercury. 


ostlar  of  AbatrmetSt 
Votie«Sf  4b€« 

L  Failure  te  afflz  abstracts  and 
notices. 


Do. 
Da 
Do. 


tioaor: 

L  Obetmotion 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Do. 


do. 


B.   Veaelari      Baafcrowi 


L  Failure    to    fence    dangerous 
machinery. 


Do. 
Do. 


do. 
da 


21  Penal  Compensation  in  cases 
where  death  or  injury  has  re- 
sulted from  ^~ 
Failure  to  fence  machinery. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


£    8.   d. 


6    0  0 

5    0  0 

8    0  0 

010  0 

0   6  0 

4   0  0 

10  0 


2    0  0 

0    f  0 

010  0 

10  0 


4   0    0 


20   0    0 


2  0  0 

010  0 

6   0  0 

4    8  0 

20   0  0 

90   0  0 


I  t.  1 


0  6  • 

0  5  e 
0  s  e 

0  5  9 
•  6  6 
014  » 

0  4  0 


0  ]  » 

OU  6 

0  9  e 

•  9  I 


0  e  0 


10 10  » 


OU  » 

018  ft 
0  ]  9 

017  0 

0  5  6 
0  5  0 


a.— Nominal  i>enalty  only  asked  for,  as  firm  promised  to  reinstate  the  boy  who  had  been  dismissed. 

6.— One  summons  withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs. 

«.— At  the  hearing  on  October  26th,  a  penalty  of  £20  and  £10  lOt.  costs  was  imposed.    On  appeal  by  the  Firm  the  decision  was  revvned. 

4.— The  injured  lad  proceeded  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  for  compensation. 
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TABLE  26.— Profieoutlans  In  1000  in  Detail'-^cantinueeL 
(Far  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 


II.— SOUTH   LONDON   DISTRICT— con^mwad. 


Defendaat 
(1) 


Petty  SessloDal  Oourt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


A.  Uoyd  ft  Son,  Ltd..  Hill  St^  Dockhead, 


Metropolitan  GkM  Meters,  Ltd.,  «2,  GlengaU 
Boad,  8.B^  Qat  Meter  Manufiieturen,  F, 

H.  Robs  ft  Oo.,  Olmar  Wharf,  Olmar  St,  aE., 
Leather  Ineineratora,  F, 


^.   Oarrett  ft  Son,  17.  Baltaam  Hill,  S.W^ 
Joinera^  F. 


T.  8.  ICarriage  ft  Oo.,  Bell  St,  Belsate,  Tin 
Box  Maker*,  F, 


Raines  Hitohoook,  Sunny  Hill  Boad  Streat- 
ham,  letterprev  Printer,  F, 

lCalcol2nson  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  67,  Brighton  Boad, 
Bedhill,  Letterpreu  Printer*  and  BookMndert, 

r. 


-O.  H.  Glower  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Onnside  St.,  aS., 
Packing  Caae  Mannfaeturer*,  F. 

The  Natural  Vood  Oo.,  Ltd.,  IS,  Hickman's 
Folly,  Dockhead,  S.Bn  OAut  Manufacturer*, 


-C,  H.  OlOYor  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Omudde  St,  &B., 
Packing  Gate  ManHbeturert,  F, 

The  Natural  Vood  Oo.,  Ltd.,  IS,  Hickman's 
Folly,  Dookhead,  aB^  Olau  Manufaeturert, 
F» 


Do. 


do. 


Joseph   Xsfd,   Ltd.,    102,   Sonthwark    St, 
London,  8.EL,  Bookhindert,  F, 

Fiemlln  Bros.,  Manchester  St,  Brighton,  Beer 
BottUr$,F. 

G.  ■.  Blffhland,  Willow  Brook  Wharf,  Peck- 
ham,  S.En  Firewood  Cutter,  F, 


The  Natural  Food  Oo.,  Ltd.,  IS,  Hickman's 
Folly,  Dockhead.  aS.,  Okm  Manufaeturert, 
F, 


Southwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
May  17. 


Lambeth  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  July  28. 

Lambeth  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  Octo- 
ber 24. 


South- Western  (Metro- 
Dolitan  Police  Court), 
x^otember  27. 

Belgate  (Borough), 
December  20. 


South-Westem  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oourt), 
MaySL 

Beigate  (Borough), 
July  12. 


Southwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  CourtX 
November  L 

Southwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oourt), 
December  l& 


Southwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oourt), 
November  L 

Southwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oourt), 
December  18. 

Do. 


Southwark  (Metro- 
politan Polioe  Court), 
Starch  1. 

Brjfhtott     (Borough), 

ietropolitan 
Police  Court),  March 
2L 

Southwark      (Metro- 
olitanPoUce' 
December  IS. 


B)litan  Police  Court ), 


Offence. 
(S) 


a.   VeDeinr  i     Banferoiie 
Maohlaeryr  dte.-^con< 

2.  Penal  Compensation  in  cases 
where  death  or  injury  has 
resulted  from  :— 
(a.)  Failure  to  fence  ma- 
chinery. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


da 
da 

do. 

do.' 


■•  OleanllBessv    VeBtlla- 
tion,  OverorowdlBir* 

L  Fbllnre  tolimewa8hiaotory,fta 


Da 


SI.-CB: 


da 


-Are,  Vttn 
Onlldrea. 


Vltneee*  *«•«   ef 


IL  Without  certificate  of  fitness  . 


Da 


do. 


&«~B  mploymeat  of 
OlilldreB  at  lUeral 
Times. 

8.  Otherwise  than  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sets  or  on  alternate 
daya 

«.  At  night        


12.  On  Sunday  . 


^.    VttiMee»  ft«. 

Employing  young  person  under 
M  wtlhont  OMMOaats  ai  Ill- 


Da 
Da 

Da 


da 
da 


Oases. 
(4) 


la 

I 
1 

lb 

lb 


2e 
2 


Penalty. 
(5) 


£  a  d. 

60  0  0 

10  0  0 

7  S  6 

20  0  0 

5  0  0 

6  0  0 
2  0  0 


2   0    0 
2   0   0 


12   0   0 


2   0    0 


2    0   0 


12   0    0 


2   0    0 


2   0   0 


Oosta 
(6) 


£  a  tf. 

0   6  6 

0   6  6 

0   6  6 

0   6  0 

10  0 

0  3  0 

0  16  6 


0    12   0 
0    6    0 


14   0 

0    2    0 
0    3   0 


0  16    0 


012   0 


0   6   0 


a.  -The  injured  lad's  Cather  took  aetlon  for 
&.— Injured  person  took  action  for  compensation, 
e.— Withdrawn. 
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TABLE  86.<-*ProB60Utions  in  1900  in  Detail— cm^'nuad. 
(For  General  Notes  me  p.  570,) 

II.— SOUTH  LONDON  DISTRICT— con^mued. 


Defendant 
(1) 


Petty  Senional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


Com. 


IIS.-TO  WO  »amson 

—COflt, 

it.  ■mployment  of  Tonar 
Persona      at      lUeral 


Wloks  Botary  Type  Oaetinff  OOm  Ltd., 
IM.  Blaokfrlan  Boad,  QJE^Trupe  Fwndera, 

a.  B.  Hlf  hland,  WiUow  Brook  Wharf.  Peck- 
ham,  8  Em  Ftrewood  Cutter,  F, 

B.  Laaenby  *  Son.  Ltd.  JMmscott  St,  Ber- 
mondsey,  S.E.,  FotUi  Tood  Manujdeiwert, 

•*D.P."  Battery  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Victoria  Works. 
Old  Charlton,  8.E.,  JSlectrk  Aeeumulator 
Maken,  F, 

Bdward  Duke,  60,  Seaside  Boad,  Eastboorne, 
Drettmakm-t  W. 

Albert  Blllett,  27,  Bichmond  Place,  Brighton, 
OonfeeHoner,  W, 

Doisek  Bros,  ft  Co..  Vemey  Bead,  Oamber- 
well.  8  JBL,  DiHnfeetarU  ManufuBturert,  F, 

B.  Baker  &  Oo»  106,  North  Bead,  Brighton, 
•  LUhographic  PrMert,  F, 

Danoey  ft  Goodman,  80  A  41,  Station  Boad, 
Bedhill,  Dreumakertt  W. 

Bean,  Webley  ft  Co.,  Long  Lane,  Bermond- 
sey,  S.E.,  Letterpreas  Printert,  F, 

Q.  Fleetwood,  Manager,  employed  by  Lovi^ 
bond  A  Son,  Ltd.,  Qreenwlch  Boad,  S.B., 
Brewen,  F, 

•Johnson  ft  Plillllp8,Viotoria  Boad,  Charlton, 
meetrUi  Oable  Maiirt,  F, 

CHlman  ft  Spenoer,  Ltd.,  Gordon's  Wharf, 
Botherhlthe,  S.Em  Patent  MaUttert,  F. 

Bbeneier  Boberte,  Ltd.,  908,  Camberwell 
Boad,  S.E.  Oonfeetionera^  F. 

Mener  ft  Sons,  970,  Kennington  Boad,  S.E., 
Letterpreaa  Pnntert,  F. 

Fremlln  Bros.,  Manchester  St,  Brighton,  Beer 
BottleritF, 

IiewlB  ft  Slnolalr,  40,  Haymerle  Boad, 
Peckham,  &B.,  Fire  BxtinguuKing  Apparatut 
Manvfaeturert^  F,  ... 

Joseph  Arnold,  166,  Femdale  Boad,  Brixton, 
Bootmaker^  w, 

Alexander  McNeil,  58^ridge  Boad,  Battersea, 
^^R^CycU  Maker,  iir,  ^^ 


William    Barnes,  6,  Battersea    Bise,  aw., 
Cycle  Maker,  W. 


W.  H.  Lucas,  High  St,  West  Tarring,  Whee^ 
torightf  F, 

Frances  Paul,  240,  Brockley  Bead,  Brockley, 
8.B.,  Dreumaker,  W, 


B.  H.  Bamsley,  79,  Trafalgar  St,  Brighton, 
Bleetrioal  Engineer,  W, 

Brighton    ft    Boyc    General    Gas   Co., 


Southwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
Februarys. 

Lambeth(Metropolltan 
Police  Oonrt),  March 
2L 

Sonthwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 


1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  do. 


(Metro- 
politan Police  Cilourt), 
Jnr" 


^y 

Woolwich 

Mlltan 

inneO. 

Eastbourne  (Borough), 
July  13. 

Brighton  (Borough), 
July  IS. 

Lambeth(Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  July  36. 

Brighton  (Borough), 
August  22. 

Belgate  (Ck>unty), 
August  28k 

Southwark      (Metro- 
Greenwich       (Metro- 
politan Police  Cilourt), 
October  2K. 

Woolwich  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court). 
Norember  16. 

Southwark      (Metro- 
"  an  PoUce  Court), 
tmberlS. 

Lambeth(Metrqpolitan 
Police  Ooiirt)4)ecem- 
ber28. 

Do. 
Briffhton^^  (Borough), 


Lis. 


Laml 


kmbeth(Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  May  2. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

4o. 

do. 


ortslade,  Oae  Produeert,F, 

array's    Bqyal    Paper    

Wandsworth,  S.W.,  Aqwr  Makert,  2 


MoMorray's    Bqyal    Paper,  MlUs^    Ltd., 


LambethrMetrqpolitan 
Police  Court  May  14. 

South  Western  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
June  22. 

South  Western  (Metro- 

Klitan  Police  Court), 
ly4. 

Worthing  (Borough), 
July». 

Greenwich  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
July2e. 

Brighton  (Borough), 
August  14. 

Hove  (County),  August 
27. 

South  Western  (Metro- 
MlitanPoIii 
ranuary  26. 


polltan  Police  Court), 
Jai 


Do.  do. 

4.  Bejond   legal  hour  on   half- 
do. 


leyond   le 
hoUday. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
.    Do, 
6.  At  meal  times 


do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 


£  e.  d. 

010  0 
10   0 

too 

4   0   0 

0  6  0 
4  10  0 
9  0  0 
110  0 
4    0  0 

4  0  0 

8  0  0 

1  0  0 
4  0  0 

2  0   0 

1  10    0 

2  0   0 

1  0  0 
10   0 


0  10  0 

1  0  0 

0  2  0 

1  0  0 


£  i.d. 


0  5  6 

0  6  0 

1  4  0 

on  0 

OU  S 

018  0 

0  8  4 

116  0 
OU  0 

1  6  0 

1  4  0 

0  9  0 

OU  I 

0  6  0 
OlS  0 
0  9  0 

0  5  0 
0  5  I 


013  6 
0  5  0 

on  9 
019  0 
016  6 


a.— Dismissed.   Magistrate  held  that  the  cleaning  of  cycles  and  lamps  was  not  part  of  manufactive  and  not  work  under  the  Act,  and 

refused  to  grant  a  case,  as  it  was  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  law.  i 

(.—Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs. 
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TABLE  26-— Pposeoutlons  In  1000  in  Detail— <»»tfnt^. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  ft70.) 

II.— SOUTH  LONDON  lyiWTBlOT— continued. 


Defendant 
(1) 


Petty  Seerional  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

m 


Oflenoe. 
(S) 


(4) 


Bsnalty. 
(5) 


OoetH. 
(6) 


"Wlolts  Botary  Type  Oastinff  Co.,  Ltd..  1S4, 
BlAckf rlan  Road,  aE.,  Type  Founder*,  7. 

AllMrt  Blllett,  £7.  Biohmond  Place,  Brighton, 
Cbnfeetioner,  Jv. 

O.  H.  Olover  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Ormside  St^  S.E., 
BBieklng  Oue  Manuftxeturert,  F. 

Jobn    Hart,  0i,  Napier  St,  New  Cross,  aE., 
Taiiar,  w, 

^Mmary   Oliristian,  1,   Fell  Boad,   Croydon, 
Drewmtiker,  W, 

Brlffliton    ft    Hove    Qeneral    Oas    Co., 
jPortslade,  Oas  Prodfuen,  F, 

S.  ft  8.  Herbert,  South  Lambeth  Boad,  aW., 
Letterpreat  Printer*,  F, 

W.  H.  Nash,7,Beffent  Bow,  Brighton,  LetUr- 
pm»  Printer,  F, 


Briflrhtoii  ft  Hove  (General  Gkis  Co., 
Fortelade,  Qm  Producer*,  F. 

The  Natural  Food  Oq^  Ltd.,  IS,  Hickman's 
Folly,  Dookhead,  as.,  QUu*  Manufaehtrert, 
F. 


I's  Boad,  Battersea, 


Helen  Iftoody,  397, 
aw.,  Drstimaker, 


Sdlth   liOokwood,  290,  Brixton   HiU,  aw., 
MilUner,  W, 

Pettar.  'Wood  ft  Co..  Bonthwark  Bridge  Boad, 
aiL*  Preaerve  Makers,  F, 

Q.  Cooper  ft  Co.,  Cobnrg  Boad,  aS.,  Shirt 
and  CoUar  Maker*,  F, 


Helen  Koody,  397,Qneen'8  Boad,  Battersea, 
aw.,  Dre*emaker,  W. 

•W.  Tyrell,  80.  High  Boad,  Streatham,  aw., 
Dreatmaker,  W, 

Hllsabeth  King,  283,  Brixton  HiU,  aw^  Dnets- 
mdker,  W. 

Xadame  Flora,  61  and  03,  Grove  Boad,  Bast- 
bourne,  Drea*maker,  W, 

Knight   ft   Wakefbrd,   28.  Western    Boad, 
Brighton,  Dretamakere,  W. 

Frances  Paul,  340,  Brockley  Boad,  Brookley, 
a.B.,  Dreatmaker,  W, 

Emily  Cole,  88,  Brockley  Boad,  S.B.,  Dreaa- 
maker,  w, 

Lucy  Amott,  4L  Western   Boad,  Brighton, 
Dreaamaker,  W, 

W.  P.  Wlgelaworth,  S9  and  40,  Preston  St, 
Brighton,  Dremnaker,  W, 

Pauline  Blanchard,  14,  Forthbridge  Boad, 
Battersea.  Dre*8maker,  W. 


Bonthwark  (Metro- 
politan PoUco  Court), 
February  8. 

Brighton  (Borough), 
July  13. 

Bonthwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
November  L 


(Metro- 


Klitan  Police  Court), 
r 


Greenwich 
MUtan 
fuly26. 


Croydon  (Borough), 
Augusta 

Hove  (Ck>untyX  August 
87. 

Westminster  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
September  SB. 

Brighton     (Borough), 

Hove  (County),  August 
37. 

Bouthwark      (Metro- 
>Utan  Police  (Tonrt), 
Iberia 


Senth  Western  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
June  33. 

South  Western  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
July  4th. 

Bouthwark  (Metro- 
poUtao  Polioe  Court), 
Augusta 

lAmbeth  (Metropoli- 
tan Police  Court), 
July& 


South  Western  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
June  83. 

Do. 


South  Western  (Metro- 
politan Polioe  Court), 
July  4. 

Eastbourne  (BoroaghX 
July  18. 

Brighton     (Borough), 
Jutyia. 

Greenwich  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
July  36. 

Do. 


Brighton     (BoroughX 
August  14. 

Do. 


South  Western  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
September  13. 


III.-TO  wa  vamsovs 

B.   BmploymeBt  of  Tovair 
Persons   at    Sllagal 


a  Beyond  lesal  period  without 
interval  for  meals. 


.  Do. 
Do. 

9.  At  night 

Da 
Do. 
Da 

10.  On  Sunday  . 

Da 
Da 


da 
do. 


do. 
da 
do. 


da 
do. 


IKFm  BrnploymoDt     of 
UTomaa    at    Illegal 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  da 


Da 


da 


?.  Before  or  after  legal  hours  in 
business  of,  but  outside,  the 
factory  or  workshop  when 
employed  therein  before  and 
after  dinner  hour. 

4.  Beyond  legal  hour  on  half- 
holiday. 


Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


da 
do. 

da 
da 
da 

da 
do. 
da 
da 


£  a  d. 


0  10  0 

0   3  6 

6   0  0 

3   0  0 

8   0  0 

0  8  0 

1  0  0 

016  0 

OU  0 

8   0  0 


1    0  0 

0  10  0 

3   0  0 

3  0  0 

0  10  0 

6   0  0 

0  10  0 

0  7  6 

4  0  0 

10  0 

1  0  0 
0   0  6 


fi   a  d. 

0    6  6 

018  0 

0  10  0 

0   9  6 

118  6 

0    8  0 

fll4  6 

0  19  0 

0    2  0 


0    6  0 

0    6  0 

OU  0 

0   4  0 

0    3  0 

0  10  0 

0    6  6 

15  0 

0  16  0 

1  0  0 

1    0 

1    7  0 

1    7  0 

0    3  0 
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TABLE  26.— ProseoutlonB  in  1900  In  Ty&tsdl—contintied. 
{Fo^  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

II.-SOUTH  LONDON  DISTRIOT^Jon^mwejd. 


Defendant 

a) 


Petty  Sessional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 


Oases. 
(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


Costs. 
(6) 


HbMunay's  Boyal  Paper  XIUb,  Ltd., 
Wandsworth,  8.W.,  Paper  Maken,  F, 

O.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Oobtutr  Boad,  &B.,  Shirt 
and  Collar  Makers,  F, 

Oorlte  Ssmdloate  Ltd.,  3,  Flookton  St., 
Bermondsey,  S.B..  Wood  Wool  Rope  Manu- 
facturers, F, 

•W.  TyrelL  80.  High  Boad,  Streatham,  aw^ 
Dressmaker,  W, 


Bthelina  Wlokinden,  169,  High  St.,  Croydon, 
Dressmaker,  W. 


O.  D.  Barker  ft   Co.,   i 
Brighton^  Dressmakers,  1 


Western  Boad, 


Hannlngton,  Ltd.,  4,  North  Street,  Brighton, 
Dressmakers,  W, 

B.  Thwaltes,  Ltd.,  New  Kent  Boad,  S.B., 
4fraUd  Water  Manufacturers,  F, 


Sonth  Western  (Metro- 
politan Police  Coort), 
January  96. 

Lambeth  (Metropoli- 
tan Police  Court), 
JulyC 

Southwark  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
May  10. 

South  Western  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
June  28. 

Croydon  (Borough), 
July  11. 

Brighton  (Borough), 
July  13. 

Brighton  (Borough), 
August  14. 

Lambeth  (Metropoli- 
tan Polioe  Court), 
August  34. 


B.  Hedger.  West  St.  (^arshalton.  ASrated 
Water  Bottler,  employed  by  J.  F.  PliilUps 
&  Cc  Grove  Boad,  Sutton^  MineraVWaUr 


I  Boad,  Sutton^'. 
Manufacturers,  F, 


Epsom        (Borough), 
July  23. 


Sarah  Timbrldge,  Datohlor 
8.B.,  Idiundry  Occupier,  F, 


Pla< 


,ce,Peckham, 


Lambeth  (Metropoli- 
tan Police  Court), 
March  2L 


Bmploy  maDt      of 
UToman    at    Hiatal 

Tlmea— 0ont 


8.  At  meal  times 


Do. 


da 


9.  At  Dlght 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

10.  On  Sunday 


do. 

do. 
do. 
da 


▼.-BAvaaxous 


L  Failure    to   observe   or    affix 
Special  Bules. 
Aerated  water  ^— 

Failure  to  provide  or  wear 
face  guards,  masks,  veils, 
or  gauntlets. 


ZIV.-TBUOX    ACTS. 


&  s.  d. 

1  0  0 

9  0  0 
4  0  0 
6   0  0 

2  0  0 
0   5  0 

10  0 
10  0 


&  s.d. 

016  9 

lis  0. 

OU  0 

010  0 

110  0 

1   7  0 

1   8  ^ 


0  10   6 


0  9   6 


0  10    0 


OU  0 


IIL— WEST  LONDON  DISTRICT. 


General  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  2  A  4, 
Penywem  Boad,  Barl's  Court,  S.W., 
Engmeers,F, 

tW.  Straker,  190-2,  Bdgware  Boad,  W.,  Book^ 
hinder^,  F, 

Bouthwood,  Smith  8t  Oo^  Ltd..  Bream's 
Buildings,  Fetter  Lane,  E.Cn  Printers,  Ssc^ 
F, 

James  I|ioe,  166,  Oxford  St,  W.,  Fvarier,  W, . . 


Joseph   Dorey    ft    Co.,    Distillery    Boad, 
Brentford,  aawmillers,  F, 


West  London  (Metro- 
politanPolioe  Court), 
Deoemoer  L 

Marvlebone  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
February  27. 

Mansion  House  (City), 
March  L 


Marlborouffh  Street 
(Metropolitan  Police 
Court),  November  29. 

Brentford  (County), 
November  26. 


A.  Xaeplnr  Berlatera, 
•andlnff  Votiaaa,  Aa. 

Failure  as  regards:^ 

L  Notification  of  commencement 
of  occupation. 


3.  Keeping  register   of   children 
and  young  persons,  Ac 


Do. 


da 


4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime,  or 
affixing  particulars,  or  send- 
notice  of  same. 

7.  Notifying  accident 


1   0   0 


0  10   0 


0   6   0 


2   0 


0  4  » 

0  9  0 

0  5  0* 

0  10  O* 

2  0  0» 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  DetaH^-coruinued. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 
IIL— WEST  LOin>OIT  BlSTItlOT— continued. 


Defendant. 

a) 


Petty  Senional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(8) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


Oosta. 
(6) 


Votioas,  dte. 


Plena  WUle,  177,  Sloane  Street,  &W.,  Drew- 
maker,  W, 

J.  D.  r.  Andrews  *  Co.,  Ltd.,  Railway 
Arohei,  Pntney  Bridge,  8.W.,  BleeMeal 
Fimn0$  Mmmfi>aurer$,  F. 


WUklnaon  Sword  Oo.,  Lt<!L.  Oakley  Works, 
King's  Road,  Ohebea,  8.W.,  Sword  Month 
faeiurera,  F. 

Mary  Ann  Tollemaohe,  7^  Sonth  Row,  North 
SenelngtoD,  Xaundrets,  F. 


Weetmtniter  (Metro- 
poUtanPoUoe  Court), 
February  2. 

West  London  (Metro- 
"      -^   ioer 
1& 


Weetmlnster  (Metro- 
poIitanPolioe  Court), 
June  27. 


1.  Failure  to  affix  abetraots  and 
notices. 


Do. 


do. 


B.   Vanelan      Banrarons 
MaohlnasTv  dto. 

L  Failure    to    fence    dangerous 
machinery. 


lltanPollce  Court), 


Oeneral    Engineering  Co..  Ltd.,  'iand  4, 

i>.»«. .....<>— H      i><%<.^       v«*i>B      r*f\nw*      a  \Kf 

\F, 

J.  D.   F.  Andrews  *  Ck>.,  Ltd.,  Railway 
Arohee,   Putney    Brid  -.   -  .    . 

lUiingt  Marm/aetwrera, 


Penywem^  Road,     Earl's     Court.    8.W^ 
BnQtfutrMtT* 

D.   F.  An 

Arohee,    Putney    Bridcre.  S.W.,  Electrical 
- rg^, 

Thomas  Hlsoook,  181,  High  St.,  Hounslow, 
Sawmiller,  F, 

J.    *    H.    Qwrnne.    Ltd.,    Queen's  Road, 
Hammersmith,  Engineers,  F, 


WUklBSon  ft  Son,  Tottenham  Mews,  Totten- 
ham 8tn  BroM  Founder*,  F, 

Jaj,  Ltd.,  les.  Regent  St,  W.,  Futriera, 


tMaple  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Grafton  81,  Tottenham 
Oonrt  Road,  W.,  UphoUterere,  W. 


Newell  ft  Fewkes,  Dairy  Meadow,  Bonthall, 
Briekmakera,  F. 


Marylebone     (Metro- 
polltanPollce  i 
November  28. 

West  London  (Metro- 
politanPolioe  Court), 
December  1. 

West  London  (Metro- 
polltanPolice  Court), 
December  18. 

Brentford  (County), 
December  20. 

West  London  (Metro- 
poUtanPollce  Court), 
November  13. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Da 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Marlborouirh  Street 
(Metrop<ditan  Police 
Courts,  October  1. 

Marlborough  Street 
MetropoUtan  PoUoe 
lonrt),  November  28. 


(Meti 
Conr 


tW.  Straker,  190-2,  Bdgware  Road,  TT,  BaoAr- 
binder,F, 

Bfmthwood,   Smith  ft  Co.,    Ltd.,   Bream's 
Buildfngs,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.,  Printert.  dx^  F. 

Momlnrton  ft  Weston,  Bay  ham  Place,  Cam- 
den Town,  N.W..  Rawiforte  Makers,  F. 


fXaple  ft  Co..  Ltd..  Beaumont  Place,  Totten- 
ham Ooitft  Road,  W^  iTphoUterert,  dsc^  F, 


Bow  Street  (Metro- 
politan Police  (Tourt), 
April  10. 

Brentford  (County), 
November  16. 


Marylebone  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court). 
February  :j7. 

Mansion  House  (City), 
March  1. 

Clerkenwell  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court). 
March  27. 

Bow  Street  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
April  10. 


2.  Penal  Compensation  in  cases 
where  death  or  injury  has 
resulted  from  :— 
Failure  to  fence  machinery. 


■•  01amiilliiaaa»     Vantlto- 
tioiit  OTererowdlar. 

L  Failure  to  Umewash  fiustory, 
Ac. 


5.  Allowing  workshop  to  be  over- 
crowded. 


II.-CBI&B; 

&•    amploymoat      of 
OlilldreD     at     lUairiU 


8.  Otherwise  than  In  morning  or 
afternoon  sets  or  on  alternate 
days. 


do. 


Do. 


III.-TOVBO  W, 

Q.   Vltaass,  dto. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  ceriiflcate  of 
fitness. 

Do.  do. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


2 
la 


&  a.  d. 

0  10   0 
10   0 


£  a.  d, 

0    2    0 
0    6    0 


8   0  0 

4  0  0 
010  0 
6   0  0 

2   10 

5  0   0 


0    6  6 

1)16  0 

0   4  3 

0  4  0 

1  1   0 

0   7   0 


3   0   0 


0  10   0 


10  0 

0  10  0 

8   0  0 

8   0  0 


0    6    6 
0    6   0 


0    6    6 


0    4   0 

010   0 
OHO 

113    0 


a.—8maU  penalty,  on  the  ground  that  the  injured  person  had  been  negligent,  and  that  the  firm  had  continued  to  employ  him.  and 

would  continue  to  do  sa 
6.— DiemJesed.    Witness  oontradicted  previous  statement, 

8602  T 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  Detail— con^Vitierf. 
{For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

III.— WEST  LOinX>N  BISTItlGT— continued. 


Defendant 

a) 


Petty  SeaBion&l  Ooort 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(5) 


Coata 
(6) 


iix.— Tomro  vamsovs 


H.  J.  Fletcher  &  Go.,   lei.  City  Boad,  N., 
I'lanofinU  ManHfaeturen,  F, 


Ovunry  it  Pazton,  19&-19e,  Qreat  Portland  St^ 
London,  W^  Optielant,  F, 


Henxy  LoTlbond  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Lillie  Boad, 
Fnlnam,  Brewen^  F, 


J.  T.  Qreenrod  ft  Son,  Netley  Boad,  West 
Brentford,  Pottery  Manufactwtra^  F, 

Henry  Haryey,  40,  High  St,  High  Wyoombe, 
Drectmafor,  W, 

W.  ft   B.   W.  Johnson,  Weet   End  Boad, 
High  Wycombe,  Chair  Manufacturer*,  W, 

H.  a.  Banks,   134,  Wardonr  St^  W^  XJtho- 
grapMe  Printer,  F, 


Hadam    DelUoo,    78,  Seymonr    St,    N.W., 
Lttundreae,  W, 


General  Bngineerlng  Co.,  Ltd.,  3  and  4, 
Penywern  Boad,  Barb  Ooort,  S,W^  Engineer*, 
F, 


Worship  Street  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oonrt), 
April  34. 

Harlborouffh  Street 
(Metropolitan  Police 
Court).  May  28. 


West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Ooort), 
April  10. 

Brentford  (Connty), 
October  4. 

Chopping  Wycombe 
(Borough),  October  21, 

Do. 


Marlborough  Street 
(Metropolitan  Police 
Court),  NoTOmber  7. 

CJIerkenwell  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
AprUS. 

Weet  London  (Metro- 

B»litan  Police  Court), 
eoember  L 


Q.  VitBMWt  fte»   eont, 

_  young  person  under 
16    without    oertiiioate    of 


do. 


Do. 


■mploxmeat  of  Tonar 
Poraons    at    Hiatal 


1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours. 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 


do. 
da 
da 
da 


6.  Beyond  legal  nomber  of  hours 
m  laundries 

0.  At  night        


James  Ohamberlain,  142i  Brompton  Boad, 
S.W.,  Dreeamaker,  W. 


Pierre  WUle,  177,  Sloaae  St,  aW.,  Dreu- 
maker,  W, 

Henry  Harvey,  40,  High  St,  High  Wyoombe, 
Dreeemaker,  W, 

Tred.  Nlma,  9,  Oarburton  St,  Marylebone,  W., 
TaUar,  W, 


t  O*.  Woolft,  2,  Naylor's  Yard,  Beak  St,  W., 
Tailor,  W. 


Westminster  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
February  a. 

Da 


Obepping      Wyoombe 
(Borough),  October  27. 


UTt  Bmploymoat  of 
UToasaa  at  xne^al 
Times.  • 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Da 
Da 


da 
da 


Street 


(MetropolitMB  Police 
Court),  Jv 


Marlborough 

[etropoll 

July  ft. 


Marlborough  Street 
(Metropolitan  Police 
Court),  October  la 


4.  Beyond    legal   hour   on    half 
hoUday. 

8.  At  meal  times. 


1 

lb 

2 


£  a  d. 

1  0   0 

2  0   0 


6    0   0 


2  0  0 
10  0 
10    0 


0    6    0 


0  10    0 


2    0    0 


016  .0 


£  &  d. 


Oil  • 

010  • 


016  8 

111  0 
019  « 

0  5  • 

0  6  0 
0  8  6 


0  5  « 

0  5  I 

015  I 
010  6 

llO  0 


Ilia.— WORKS  ASSIGNED  TO  MISS  DEANE. 


t  John  Bawson.  46,  PsdEington  Boad,  South 
Acton,  Laundrv  Occupier,  w. 


tOharles  Lyng»  16,  South  Bow,  Kensal  Town, 
Laundrv  Occupier,  F, 


t  Clara  Pitkin,  Mtostrevor  Mansions,  Fulham, 
Dreetmaker,  w» 


West 'London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
March  L 

Marylebone  '(Metro- 
politan Police  Coart), 
KoTomber  28. 

West  London  (Metro- 
politan PoUoeOourt), 
December  21. 


A.  XaaplBff  &afflatars» 
■aadlar  V«tloea»  dbo. 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

L  Notification  of  < 
of  ooeapatlon. 


Da 


Do 


da 


3   0   0 


2   0  0 


6   0   0 


010  0 

0  2  0 
0  2  0 


a^DismiBBed.   The  young  person  oontradioted  his  prerlous  statement 
ft.— Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs. 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutlons  in  1900  in  "Detail— continued. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

Ilia.— WORKS  ASSIGNED  TO  MISS  DEAIXH— continued. 


Defendant 
(D 


t  British  Henrlol  Laundry  Kaohlnery  Oo., 
Ltd.,  e35r   "  "         -^     "  "-"     '       ' 
Oecuiden^ 


laid.,  eSSB,  Fulham  .Boad,  8.W.,  Laundry 


tBrltlBh  Henrlol  Laundry  Machinery  Oo., 
Ltd.,  tfSoB.  Fulham  Boad,  S.W.,  Laundrv 
OeeupUn,  F, 

tA.  HutohlnB,  0.  Packlngton  Boad,  South 
Aoton,  Laundry  (Jeeupier^  F» 


t  Frederick  Bwalne,  77,  South  Bow,  Weet- 
boorne  Park,  W.,  Laundry  Occupier,  F, 


t  Booth  &  Dash,  48,  Strafford  Boad,  South 
Aoton,  Laundry  Oeeupiertt  W, 

t  Arthur  Dlmbleby,  68,  Lancefleld  St,  Eenaal 
Town,  W.,  Laundry  Oecupter,  W, 


t Catherine  Bdwarde, 26hSouth  Bow, £enaal 
Town,  W.,  Laundreaa,  W, 


t  Bllsa  B wlne^.  South  Bow,  Kenial  Town,  W., 
LaundresitW, 

t  Olara  Pitkin,  67,  Ohesilton  Boad,  Fulham,  W., 
Dressmaker,  W. 


tA.  Hatohlna,  9,  Faoklnffton  Boad,  South 
Acton,  Laundry  Occupier,  F. 


t  Sarah.  Stanley,  21,  South  Bow,  Kenaal  Town, 
W.,  Zaundrese,  F, 


tLeonle   Duhoc,  8,  Clifford  St,  W.,  Dreas- 
mafcer^W. 


t  Befflziald  Kelsom,  44,  South  Bow,  Eensal 
Nevv  Town,  Laundry  Occupier,  W, 


tLond.on  ft  Brighton  Laundries,  Ltd., 
Eton  Laundry,  Orchard  Boad,  Shepherd^ 
Bush,  W.,  Laundry  Oceuplen,  F. 

tF.  A..  Baldwin  ft  Co.,  Bmpire  Steam 
I^aundry,  The  Steyne.  Acton,  Laundry 
Occupiers,  F, 

*t  London  ft  Brighton  Laundries.  Ltd., 
Orchard  Boad,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,. 
Laundry  Oceupiere,  F. 

t  Woolland  Bros.,  Lowndes  Terrace,  Knlghta- 
bridge,  W.,J>re)»makera,  W. 


Petty  Sessional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
5uly38. 

West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
July  SO. 

West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
March  L 

Do. 


Do. 


West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
October  18. 

Marvlebone  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
NoTcmber  28. 

Do. 


West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
>  December  21. 

West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
March  1. 

Marvlebone  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
November  28. 


Marlborough  Street 
(Metropolitan  Police 
Court),  July  25. 


Do. 


do. 


t  Bussell  ft  Allen,  Old  Bond  St,  W.,  Dreaa- 
makeray  W. 


Weet  London  (Metro- 
»lltan  Police  Court), 
»beria 

Weet  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
March  1. 

West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
March  29. 

West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
August  17. 

Westminster  (Metro- 
politan Police  Ck>urt), 
July  21. 

Do. 

Marlborough  Street 
(Metropolitan  Police 
Court),  June  27. 


Offence. 
(8) 


A.  XoaplBg  merlst«rs» 
■aadlag    VotteaSt   *«• 

—eont. 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime,  or 
affixing  particulars,  or  send- 
ing notice  of  same. 


Do. 


da 


8.  Keeping  register  of  accidents 
and  dlBeaaes,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspection. 

7.  Notifying  accident 


B.  Posttag   of    Abstntets, 
Votloesv  du». 

1.  FUlure  to  affix  abstracts  and 
noticee. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


2.  Failure  to  specify  on  notice  the 
period  of  ^ployment,  meals. 


Do. 


do. 


■•   OlaMillnesat    Ventila* 
tiOB,  Ovarorowdlag. 

5.  Allowing  workshop  to  be  over- 
crowded, &c 


III.-TOWO  PBmSOBB. 

Mm  Bmploymant  of  Toimg 
Parsons  at  Illegal 
Times. 

I.  Before  or  after  legal  hours. 


6.  Beyond  legal  number  of  hours 


(4) 


in  launmles. 
Do. 

Do. 


do. 
do. 


8.  Beyond  lesal  period  without 
Interval  for  meals. 


9.  At  night 

IL  On  statutory  holiday 


2b 


Penalty. 
(5) 


£  a  d. 


8   0  0 

3   0  0 

2    0  0 

2   0  0 

110  0 

10  0 

2   0  0 

2   0  0 

2    0  0 


6   0   0 


2  0  0 

8  0  0 

6  0  0 

8  0  0 

2  0  0 

10  0  0 

2  0  0 


Costa 
(6) 


£  a  d. 


0  10:^8 

0  10  a 

0  10  6 

0   9  0 

0   2  0 

0   9  0 

0   2  0 

0  10  e 

0  12  6 

0   2  0* 


012  r 

2    2a 
1    4   0 

0  6  e 

0    4    0 

0  11    0 
0   6   6 


<B— First  case  dismissed  beeatise  evidence  of  witness  did  not  bear  out  statements  made  by  her  on  written  declaration.   Second  case, 
dismissed  on  technical  grounds ;  fresh  Informations  laid. 
&.— Dismissed.   Evidence  of  witnesses  did  not  support  their  statement  made  on  written  declaration. 
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TABLE   26.— Prosecutions  in  1900  In  Detail— oonMnuatl. 
{For  Oeneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

ina.— WORKS  ASSIGNED  TO  MISS  DEANE-^Jon^mti^i; 


DefendftDt 

a) 


Petty  Setfioiial  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

(3) 


Offence. 
(3) 


t  Snell  *  Power,  5,  Clifford  St.,  W^  Dm*- 


t  Oharlei  Linton,  13,  South  Boad,  Kenaal 
Town,  W.,  Laundry  Occupier,  W. 


•f  Paqoln,  Ltd.,  11,  Berkeley  St,  W.,  Drest- 
makers,  W, 


t  Marie  Olirist,  7,  Blandf ord  Stw,  Marylebone, 
W.,  Dreumaker,  W, 


t  Hadam  Watson,  5,  Grafton  St,  W.,  Dreta- 
maker,  W. 


t  London  ft  Brighton  Lanndriei,  Ltd., 
Eton  Laundry,  Orchard  Bead,  Shepherd's 
Burii,  W.,  Laundry  OeeupierM,  F, 

tr.  A.  Baldwin  ft  Oo.,  Empire  Steam 
Iiaandry,  The  Steyne,  Acton,  Laundry 
Occupiers,  F, 

*t  London  ft  Brighton  LavmdrieB,  Ltd., 
Orchard  Boad,Shepherd'8  BuBh,W  J^iundrv 
Occupiers,  F, 

tOharles  Linton,  13,  Sooth  Bow,  Kensal 
Town,  W.,  Laundry  OceufUr,  F, 


t  Iieonie  Duhoo,  8,  Olifford  St,  W.,  Drees- 
maker,  W, 


t  Bhaftesbory  Lavrndrr  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Shaftes- 
bury    Boad,     South  '       * 
Occupiers,  F. 


bury     Boad,     South     Acton,     Jjiundry 


tOharlet   Linton,  13,  South  Bow,  Eenml 
Town,  W.,  Laundry  Occupier,  F. 


tSpenoer,  Turner  ft  Boldero,  61,  Lisson 
Qrove,  if  JW^  Dressmakers,  W. 


tWoolland      Bros.,      Lowndee      Terrace, 
Knightsbridtfe,  W.,  Dressmakers,  W, 


tBusseU  &  Allen,  Old  Bond  St,  W^  Dress- 
makers, W, 


Marl! 


uitan  Police  Court), 


Street 
(Metropolitan  Police 
Court).  July  38. 

Marylebone  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
November  88. 

Marlborough  Street 
(Metropolitan  Police 
Court),  June  37. 

Marylebone     (Metro- 
politan F  "     ^ 
June  39. 

Marlborough  Street 
(Metropolitan  Police 
Court),  July  18. 

West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
March  1. 

West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
March  39. 

West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  0>urt), 
August  17. 

Marylebone  (Metro- 
politan Police  0>urt), 
November  88. 

Marlborough  Street 
(Metropolitan  Police 
Court),  July  36. 

West  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  (Tourt), 
May  36. 

Marylebone  (Metro- 
poUtan  Police  Court), 
KoTcmber  ^ 

Marylebone  (Metro- 
poUtan  Police  Court), 
July  19. 

Westminster  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
July  31. 

Ifarlborough  Street 
(Metropolitan  Police 
Court),  June  87. 


(4) 


nr.  amploymoat      of 
UTomen    at    I II Off al 


L  Before  or  after  legal  boors 
Do.  da 


4.  Beyond    legal    hour   on    half 
holiday. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


6i  Beyond  legal  number  of  hoots 
in  laundries. 


Do. 


Da 


Da 


da 


da 


da 


6.  At  meal  times 


8.  Beyond  legal  period  without 
-        Ifor        • 


interval  for 
Da 


da 


9.  At  night        

Da  do. 

IL  On  statutory  holiday    .. 


la 


Penalty.  {  OoUk 
(6)      '     (6) 


ft     «.dL    f  ti 


6  0  0 
1  ID  0 
6    0   0 

4  0   0 

8  0  0 
110   0 

8  0  0 
6  0  0 
4  0  0 
I  0  0 
6  0   0 

10   0   0 

9  0  0 
8    0   0 


OU  I 
016  I 
•  U  t 

1  0  • 
1  1  • 
•  6  6 
0  6  I 
0  6  I 
OU  0 
OU  0 

0  8  t 

1  •• 
016  t 
OU  0 


IV.— EAST  LONDON  DISTRICT. 


John   Alexander,  38,  Bhodeswell  Boad,  E., 
Tailor,  W. 


Israel  Hershkowlts,  111,  Commercial  Boad, 
E.,  Tailor,  W, 

V.  A.  Hallpike,  Msre  St,  hackney,  N.E., 
PUmcforte  Movement  Manufacturer,  F» 


Sarah  Goldblatt,  67,  St  Georges  St^  B.,  Boot 
Manufacturer,  W, 

H.  Lottery  ft  Co.,  Walthamstow,  B.,  Clothing 
Manufacturers,  F. 


Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  May 
16. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  June 
37. 

North  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Ckmrt), 
Marches. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  May 
16. 


Stratford 
June  16. 


(County), 


A.  XeaplBg  meglstara» 
■ending  Wotioest  ACm 

Failure  as  regards :» 

1.  Notification  of  commencement 
of  occupation. 


Da 


da 


8.  Keeping   register   of   children 
and  young  persons,  Ac 


Do. 


Da 


da 


da 


8  0  0 

8  0  0 

1  0  0 

8  0  0 

8  0  0 


0  6  0 
0  6  0 
0  6  0 
0  6  0 
014  ^^ 


a  Dismissed. 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutlons  In  1900  in  Detail— conh'nt^. 
{For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

IV.— EAST  LONDON  'DI3T'RTGT -continued. 


Defendant 
(1) 


▲lexandar  Olnokitein,  76,  Ouinon  St.  Bo«d, 
E^  TiUlor,  W. 


Haxrls  Oohen,  28,  Little  AUe  81,  B.,  Tailor,  W, 


Holllnfton  Bros.,  14,  High  St.,  Whiteohapel, 
Clothiert,  W. 


Taylor  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Brick  Lane,  E.,  ChocokUe 
Makers,  F. 


Menlcenlok,  White  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  S,  Montagne 
Place.  Poplar,  B.,  Clothing  Manufaeturen,  W. 

Albert  Heln,  40,  Biohard  St.,  E..  Tailor,  W,  . . 


lAsama  Hllman,  60,  Settles  St,  E.,  Tailor,  W, 

Johanna     Klagge,    4S,    Bedford    St,    E., 
Tailore—,  W. 


Baphael  PhlUipe,  47,  Tenter  St  South,  B^ 
Tailor,  W, 


Jacob  Oreenbanxn,  8a,  Little  Alie   St,  B., 
Tailor^  W. 

Benjamin  HsramoYltoh,  19,  Fieldirate  St,  E., 


H.  Xverltt  ft  Bona,  Hythe  Hill  Ooloheeter, 
Builder,  F, 


Bamett  Xillateln,  S8,  Tenter  St,  E.,  Tailor,  W. 


Morris  Oohen,  67,  Sidney  St,  E.,  Tailor,  W.   . . 

Rose  Gobi,  131,  Whitechapel  Boad,  E.,  Milling, 
W. 

&.  AbrahaniB,  28^mmercial  Boad,  B^  Boot 
Manufacturer,  W. 

BelMooa  Galesworthy,  24,0]a8kln  Boad,  N.E., 
Dresamaker,  W, 

Harks   Doblnsky,  4,  Tenter  Bnildings,  E^ 
Capmaker,  W, 

Solomon  Sugar,  61,  Grove  St,  E.,  Tailor,  W. . . 

Harris  Berger,  124,  Oxford  St,  E.,  Tailor,  W, 


Petty  Sessional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(9) 


I  Blondin,  4,  Johnson  St,  E.  Tailor,  W.  . . 
Wm.  Xly,  Southminster,  Coarh  Buildfr,  TT.    . . 

▲brabam  Stem,  28,  Whitechapel  Boad,  E., 
Milliner,  W, 


Bein  ft  Shlkofliky,  46,  Union  St,  E..  Furrier*, 


Baikin  Goodman,  16,  Tenter  St.  North,  E., 
Boot  Upper*  Manufacturer,  W. 


Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  June 
27. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  Sep- 
tember ft. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
PollciB  Court). 

KoTember  27. 

Worship  Street  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court). 
November  28. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  May 
16. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  June 
27. 

Do. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  Sep- 
tember ft. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court), 

November  27. 

Do. 


Thames  (Metropolitan 
PoUce  Court), 

December  18. 

Colchester  (Borough), 
October  16. 


Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  April 
25. 


—eont. 

JL.Xeepin|r   Beristers, 
■eadinr    Wotioes»   4te. 

—eont. 

Failure  as  regards  ^- 

S.  Keeping  register   of   children 
and  young  persons,  Ac 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),K»y  16. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

North  London  (Metro- 
ppUtan  PoUce  Court), 

Bo. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  June  6. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  June  27. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Latchingdon  (County), 

Do. 

Thames  '(Metropolitan 
Police    Court),    Au- 
gust 2. 

Do. 

Police  Court),  Sep- 
tembers. 

Do. 

Do. 


4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  al&xing  particulars,  or 
sending  notice  of  same. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

7.  Notifying  accident 


B.   Vostinv   of  Abstracts, 
Woticesv  4tc. 

1.  Failure  to  afllx  abstracts  and 
notices. 


do. 
do. 

da 

do. 

da 

da 
do. 

da 
da 

da 
do. 
do. 


(4) 


Do. 


26 


Penalty. 
(6) 


£  a  d. 

1  0   0 

2  0   0 

2  0   0 

4  0   0 

2  0    0 

3  0   0 
0  10 


0    10 
110    0 


Costa 
(6) 


2  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

0  10  0 

2  0  0 

3  0  0 
2  0  0 

2  0  0 

0  10  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 


£  a  tf. 

0  10  0 

0    6  0 

0    6  » 

0  16  0 

0  10  » 

0    6  (K 

0   4  (^ 


0    2    0 
0    6    (^ 

0  17    0 


0  2  0^ 

0  2  0" 

0  2  0 

0  2  0 

0  10  (T 

0  2  0' 

0  2  O 

0  2  (^ 

0  2  0 

0  9  8^ 

0  3  O 

0  2a 

0  2a 


a-MHn  the  decision  in  the  ctaae  under  W.  10,  thi4  ease  was  withdrawn. 

A.— Dismissed.    H.M.  InHpector't  AaiiKtant  oiught  two  wDmen  hidlniE  Quder  iLa  ntft^irs  at  10  p.m.,aQd  they  admitted  they  had  -worked, 
ttuUl  be  came  ;  in  Court  they  «ware  they  were  Dot  hidden,  and  that  thsy  h  id  ce^t^tf^  work  at  8  p-m. 
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TABLE  26.-*Pro860Ution8  in  1000  in  Detail— <x^tnue(<. 
{For  General  Notes  see  p.  570,) 

IV.— BAST  LONDON  DISTRIOT-wn^mti^rf. 


Defendant. 
(1) 


Petty  flenioiial  Court 
and  Date. 

(S) 


Ofleooe. 
(8) 


(4) 


FMialty. 
(S) 


(6) 


Whijppe  *  Smith,  Ck>iin«r  St,  N.B.,  BoxmakerM, 


Harris    it    Wardrop,  Idmefaouae.  B^  Sato^ 
nUlUrt,  F. 


Isaac  Steinberg,  Buasell  Stn  En  2Vi<2or,  TT.  .. 
Joseph  Alexander,  80.  Lncas  St,  B^  TaOor,  TT. 
Samuel  Armberg,  134,  Lnoas  St,  E.,  Tailor ,  W, 


Worship  Street  (Metro- 
poUtan  Pohoe  Oourt), 
Decembers. 

Thames  iMetropolitan 
PoUoe  Oourt),  De- 
oember  IS. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 


da 


da 


Meln,  Bros.,  Station  St,  Stratford,  Bngineer^^  F. 


A   F.  Smith,  Medland  St,  Llmehouse,  B., 
Laundry  Occupier,  F, 

0.  Anderson,  Purfleet  Paper  Maker,  F,,, 

Pernr  &  Oo.,  Tredegar  Sawmills,  Bow,  B., 
Sawmillert,  F, 

QUderson  it  Sons,  Uf  ord,  Ooaeh  Builders,  F. . . 

0.  J.  Wills,  Ilford,  ContraeUfT,  F, 

Q.  B.  Kent  ft  Oo.,  Boblnson  Boad,  Haokoey, 
En  Brush  Makers,  F. 


B.  0.  P.  Knight,  Springfield,  Ohelmsford, 
« — •-  T.F, 


Jones  Iron  Foundry  &  Engineering  Oo., 
Ltd.,  Poplar,  B.,  Ironfounders,  F. 


Harris  it  Wardrop,   llmehouse,  E^   Saw- 
millers,  F, 

Venesta,  Ltd.,  Llmehouse,  'R^Boxmakers,  F. 


West  Ham  (Borough), 
April  11. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Polioe.Court),M^yl6. 

Grays  ((Tounty),  Au- 
gust a. 

Worship  Street  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oourt), 
September  18. 

Stratford  (Oounty), 
December  L 

Da 

Worship  Street  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oourt), 
December  IS. 

Ohelmsford  (Oranty), 
.    December  14. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  (Tourt),  De- 
cember 1& 

Da 


Da 


James  WestOommerclal  Boad  J^„Ropemdker,  F, 


J.  Bowe  it  Oo.,  444,  Arch,  Baythome  St,  B., 
Engineers,  F. 


W.  Bhea  ft  Oo.,  76,  Wells  St,  Hackney,  Boot- 
makers, F. 


Oarter  ft  Son,  Halstead,  Letterpress  Printers, 
F. 

J.  Benton   ft  Oo.,   Oommercial    Boad,  B., 
Biscuit  Bakers,  F, 


W.  Bitohie  ft  Son,  Carpenter  Boad,  Stratford, 
Jute  Manufacturers,  F, 

Aleo.  Oreenberg,  168,  Commercial  Boad,  E., 
Tailor,  W 

Jaoob  Qreenberg,  146.  Commercial  Bead,  E^ 
Underclothing  Manufacturer,  W, 


Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  (Tourt),  April 
85. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  Au- 
gust 2L 

North  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Oourt), 
August  8L 

Halwtead  (Oounty), 
October  9. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  Octo- 
ber 8L 

West  Ham  (Borough), 
Juneia 


Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Ck>urt),May  18. 

Da 


I. 
Mm  F«stiiig    of 


L  Failure  to  afllz 
notices. 


Do. 

Da 
Da 
Da 


B.   Venelagi 

Maeltinery,  4b€« 

L  Failure   to    fence   dangerous 
machinery. 


Da 
Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 


da 
da 
da 

do. 

da 
da 

da 
da 

da 
da 


■•  ClaAnlliiasa,     VentUa- 

tlOBf     OTOrOFOWAlSga 

1.  Failure  to  limewash  factory, 
Ac. 


Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Da 


da 

da 

do. 
do. 


3w  Neglecting  to  provide  or  use 
fans,  Ac.,  to  prevent  inhala- 
tion of  dust  or  fumes. 

6.  Allowing  workshop  to  be  over- 
crowded,  Aa 


Da 


da 


£  IL  4. 

10   0 

OU   0 

10  0 
110  0 
110   0 


6   0  0 

6  0  0 

OU  0 

5  0  0 

010  0 

6  0  0 
4   0  0 

10  0 

8   0  0 

10  0 

8   0  0 


10    0  0 

8   0  0 

4  0  0 

010  0 

4   0  0 


8   0   0 
8   0   0 


£  A  i. 

0  8  • 

0  %  % 

0  8  • 

0  8  0 

0  8  • 


OU  I 

0  8  0 

1  4  I 
0  9  • 

010  0 

119  6 
0  4  0 

018  • 
010  « 

0    6  0 

0  e  0 


0  8  0 

0  8  • 

0  8  • 

0  9  6 

0  8  0 


0   2  0 
0   2  • 


a— Dismissed ;  the  Stipendiary  saying  that  to  prove  that  the  dust  was  generated  and  inhaled  to  an  injurious  extent  is  not  sniBcient 
it  is  neoemaary  to  prove  that  actual  injury  followed  the  inhalation.  On  appeal  it  wan  decided  that  the  Stipendary's  view  was 
incorrect 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1000  in  DeteM— continued. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

IV.— BAST  LONDON  I>l3TItlGT— continued. 


DefoDdaiit 

Petty  Sessional  Court 
and  Date. 

OflTenoe. 

Oasea 

Penalty. 

Costs. 

(I) 

(8) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

IX«--OBniB»BV. 

£    a  (2. 

£  a  d. 

&.   amploymeat       of 

OlOldreB     at     Illegal 

Tlmas. 

Woodliam   Verrls    Brlok    Oo.,    Woodham 

Chelmsford  (County), 
October  19. 

a  otherwise  than  on  morning  and 
afternoon  sets  or  on  alternate 
days. 

1 

1   0   0 

018   0 

Southend    (Borough), 
OctoberM.               • 

Do.                       do. 
V.   ParoBtal  ObUffatioaa. 

1 

0   2   6 

012   0 

James  Hodges,  parent  of  child  employed  by 
L.  A  L.  UHon,  Sonthend-on-Sea,   Brtei- 
makert^F. 

Southend,  (Borough). 

L  Parent  aUowing  child  to   be 
iUegaUy  employed. 

Q.   Vltneaa,  dto. 

1 

0  10   0 

• 

0   9    0 

V.  A.  HaUplke.  Mare  St,  Haokoey.  Piam^orU 
Macemmt  UoHUfaeturert^  F, 

North  London  (Metro- 
TOUtan  PoUoe  Court), 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  certificate  of  fit- 
ness. 

2   0   0 

0   6    0 

Tennessee  Planolbrte  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peel  QroTe, 

North  London  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 

Da                       do. 

10   0 

0   6   0 

a.  BUls  *  Co.,  Ltd.,  Qalosboro'  Boad.  Old 
For^E^SawmilUri,F, 

Da 

Do.                       da  - 

0  10   0 

0   6    0 

A  W.  Bobertson  H  Oo.,  Canning  Town,  E.. 
SMpbuUdert,  F. 

West  Ham  (Borough), 
April  4. 

Do.                       da 

3   0    0 

0  14    6 

W.  a.  Hasted  ft  Sons,  806.  tfile  End  Boad, 
B^  Letterpreu  PrinUn,  F. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
PoUoe  Court),  April 

Da                       do. 

114    0 

0    6   0 

A.  Gray  ft  Co.,  High  St,  Homerton,  E.,  Qlau 
Manitfaeturen,  F 

North  London  (Metro- 
iMlitan  Police  Court), 

Do.                       do. 

1    0   0 

0   6   0 

Adolpli  Frankan  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Homerton,  B., 
Wood  Pipe  Manufacturen,  F, 

North  London  (Metro- 
TOlitan  PoUoe  Court). 

Do.                       da 

0  10    0 

0    8    0 

ManHfaeturert,  F, 

Straiford      (County), 
June  16. 

Da                       da 

4   0    0 

1    8   0 

New   Lea    Valley   DlstiUery    Oo.,    Ltd., 
Warton  Boad,  Stratford,  Diiillert,  F. 

June  18. 

Do.                       do. 

2    0    0 

0  10  a 

Sir  W.  A.  Bose  ft  Oo.,  West  Ferry  Boad, 
Poplar,  B.,  Paint  and  Colour  ManttfoeturerBt 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
PoUoe  Court),  August 

Do.                       do. 

1   0    0 

0   6    0 

Letterprett  Printen ,  F. 

Grays  ((3ounty),AngUBt 

Do.                       da 

- 

'0   9   6 

W.  Shea  ft  Co.,  76,  Wells  St,  Hackney.  Boo^ 
maker9,F, 

North  London  (Metro- 
poUtan  Police  Court), 
August  n. 

Da                       da 

8   0   0 

0    6   6 

Spratt  Bros.,  Tador  Works,  Hackney,  Photo- 
graphic  Apparatus  Manufaeturert,  F. 

Do. 

Da                      da 

8   0   0 

0    6   6 

Carter  ft  Son,  Halsted,  Letterpreu  Printere,  F, 

Halstead       (County), 
Octobers. 

Do.                      do. 

0  10   0 

0  10   6 

Southend    (Borough), 
October  sn. 

Da                      da 

10   0 

1    1    0 

Taylor  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Brick  Lane,  B.,  Choeotate 
Mdkere^F. 

Worship  Street  (Metro- 
poUtan  PoUoe  Court), 
November  28. 

Da                      da 

4   0   0 

1    6   0 

Stratford       (County), 

Do.                       da 

0   2   6 

010   0 

QUderson  ft  Sons,  mord,'OoaehBtMder9,F. 

Do. 

Do.                      da 

0    2   6 

0  10   0 

▲rthnr  Oreenwood,   London  Fields,  N.B., 
Bootmaker^  F, 

North  London  (Metro- 
poUtan  PoUce  Court), 
December  5. 

Da                       da 

2   0   0 

0   6   6 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police    Court),   De- 
cember 18. 

Do.                      do. 

118   0 

012   0 

T.Smlth  ft  Son.  24,  Bow  Boad,  E.,  Jlope- 
maJstre^F, 

Thames  (MetropoUtan 
PoUce    Court),   De- 
cember S^ 

Do.                       da 

1  10   0 

0   6   0 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutlons  in  1900  in  Betail— continued. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

IV.— EAST  LONDON  DiaTItlGT^x)ntinued. 


Defendant 
(1) 


Petty  Seaaional  Ck>nrt 
and  Date. 

(3) 


Offence. 
(3) 


(4) 


Penalty 
(6) 


Ootti. 
(6) 


iii.-Tov»a  vamsovs 


M.   BmploTinmit  of  Tovnff 
Veraona   at    Illegal 


Jnlliu  Oonreloh,  28.  Bedford  St.,  Stepney,  B., 
Tailor,  W, 

Isaac  Ooben,  106,  Newark  St,  E.,  Tailor,  W, . . 


Wm.  Jcnathan  Saul,  156,  Stamford  Hill,  N., 
Bootmaker,  W, 


Solomon  KanonoYioh,  92,  Little  Turner  St,  B., 
Capmaker,  W, 

T.  W.  Dlckaon,  Talford  St.,  E.,  Ironfounder,  F. 
Joseph  Oohen,  18,  Morgan  St.  En  Tailor,  W„, 


Abraham  Stem,  28,  Whltechapel  Boad,  E., 
Milliner,  W. 


IS.  P.  Caswell,  Qrays,  Mineral  Water  Makers, 
F, 

Emily  Forfkr,  Head  St,  Colchester,  Baker,  W, 

Tletoher,  Bon,  ft  FeamalL  Bridge  Boad, 
Poplar,  Eh  Ship  Bepairert,  F, 

Whipps  ft  Smith,  Conner  St,  N.E.,  Boxmaker», 


Nathan  Richmond,  16,  Sceptre  St,  E.,  Cabinet' 
maker,  W, 


W.  O.  Olarke  ft  Son,  Thomas  St,  E^Siseult 
Bakers,  F. 


James  Richardson,  Blyth'a  Wharf,  Lim Aonae, 
E^Sawmiller,F. 


Wm.  Ely,  Sonthminster,  Ooaeh  Builder,  W.   . . 

Robert  Llsles,  Walthamstow,  Joiner,  F, 

Isaac  Iievy,  9,  Plnmmer'a  Bow,  E^  Tailor,  W, 

Hennr  Oohen,  14.  Bromehead  St^  E.,  Tailor, 

Wender  ft  Kanfftaian,  M,  Bedford  St,  B^ 
Tailora,  W, 


Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  April 
26. 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

Thames  (MotroiralitaD 
PoUceCourt),Mayl6. 

Do. 

da 

North  London  (Metro- 
TOUtanPolioeCourt), 

Da 

da 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  June  6. 

Da 

da 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police   Court),  June 

Da 

do. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police   Court),  June 
27. 

Da 

da 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
PoUoe  Court),  August 
2. 

Do. 

da 

Grays  (County),  Octo- 

Da 

da 

Colchester  (Borough), 
October  1& 

Da 

do. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
PoUoe  Oourt),  Octo- 
ber SL 

Do. 

do. 

Worship  Street  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
December  6. 

Da 

da 

Worship  Street  (Metro- 
politan PoUoe  Court), 
December  IS. 

Da 

da 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Oourt),  Decem- 
ber 27. 

Da 

da 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
PoUce  Court),   Feb- 
ruary 14. 

*-^22Sday^''^" 

on  half- 

Latchlngdon  (County), 

Da 

da 

December  L 

Do. 

do. 

Thames  (MetropQlUan 
Police  Court),  June  6. 

..       .. 

Do. 

8.  Ai  night 

..       .. 

Do. 

Da 

da 

Harris  Berger,  124,  Oxford  St,  E^  Tailor,  W, 


Johanna  Klagge,  43  Bedford  St,  E^  Tailorese, 
W, 


Jaoob  Greenbanm,  8A,  Littte  AUe  St,  E^ 
Tailor,  W, 


DaTts,  Oohen,  and  Morris,  1 3,  Sceptre,  St  E., 
Boot  Workers,  W, 


Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Ck>urt),  June 
27. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Oourt),  Sep- 
tember 6. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  0>urt),Noyem- 
ber27. 

Worship  Street  (Metro- 
politan Police  Court), 
December  13. 


nr.  amploymoat  of 
UToman  at  Hiatal 
Times. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Da  da 


Da 


Do. 


do. 


da 


la 


£    a  d. 


1  12  0 

5   0  0 

10  0 

3    0  0 

8    0  0 


8   0  0 

2  0  0 

3  0  0 

4  0  0 
10  0 

5  10  0 

6  0  0 

10  0 

0   8  6 

8   0  0 

4  10  0 

3    0  0 


8  0  0 

4  2  0 

8  0  0 

8  0  0 


£  a  If. 


0  8  0 

012  0 
0  6  e 

012  0 
0  6  0 


0  6  0 

Oil  0 
017  0 

0  6  0 

1  6  0 

0  6  0 
8  2  • 

012  I 

014  6 

010  0 
012  0 
012  0 

01  0 


0  6  0 

0  18  0 

0   6  0 

OIS  0 


a— Dismissed.  Two  Inspector's  assistants  swore  they  saw  the  boy  at  work  cutting,  the  defendant  swore  the  boy  was  not  leamiiw 
the  trade  and  was  only  cutting  his  nails,  notwithstanding  that  the  constable  found  the  ooy  cuUing  when  he  serred  the 
summons. 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutlons  in  1900  in  Betail—contintMd. 
{For  General  Notes  see  p,  570.) 

IV.— EAST  LONDON  HlWIBlGT^canUnued. 


Defendant. 
(I) 


Petty  SeBsional  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


COBtH. 

(6) 


Annie  Hymans.  K,  Ohiletian  Bl,  St  Oeorge'ii, 
Drtitmaker^W, 

Annie  Bloomberg,  S»  Batty  St,  St  George's, 
Bootmaker^  W. 

Harris  Bremen,  IS^annon  Street  Bpad,  St 
George'i,  Tailor^  W, 

•  Jaoob  Vorest,  48,  Gt  Preeoott  St,  B^  TMlor, 
W. 

John  Goldstein,  llO,  Newark  St,  E.,  Talhr,  TT. 
L  Oline,  67.  New  Boad,  E^  TMlar,  TT.   .. 


Harris  Sohniderman,  116,  Baok  Qfanroli  Iiane, 
E^  Tailar,  W, 

Lewis  Green,  10,  Little  Alio  Street  E.,  Tailor, 
W, 

Abram  Karks,  4,  WUIiam  St,  E.,  Tatlor,  W. .. 

Lewis  Gold.  18,  Pelham  St,  Spitalflelds,  E^ 
Tdritor,  W. 


Marks  GUbert,  9,  Finch  Street  Spitalflelds, 
En  Tailor,  W, 

Samii^^^  Fox,  24,  DavlB  Avenue,  Hunt  St,  E., 
TaUor,  W, 


Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  April 

Do. 

Do. 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Oonrt),  June  & 

Da 

Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Oonrt),  June 
27. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Worship  Street  (Metro- 
oUtan  Police^  ^ 
foTember23. 

Da 


politan  Police  Court), 
No 


Hoi 


tUington  Bn 
CldhUr$,  W. 


m  Bros.,  14,  High  St,  Whitechapel, 


Da 


Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court), 

November  27. 


Sir  W.  A.  Bose  ft  Oo.,  West  Ferry  Boad, 
Poplar,  E.,  Faint  and  Oolowr  Manwaetwrert^ 
F, 


J.   Benton   &  Co.,  Commercial  Boad,  B., 
Siieuit  Bakers,  F. 


Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court), 

Augusta, 


Thames  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court), 

October  81. 


iv.-'vroi 


r— cofit 


liT.  amployment     of 
uromen     at      xnegml 

6.  At  meal  times        


Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

9.  At  night 

Da 

10.  On  Sunday  , 


da 
da 
da 
da 
da 

do. 
da 
do. 
da 


do 


L  Failure     to    observe  or  affix 
Special  Bulee. 
Fisints,  Colours,  Ac,  :— 
Failure  to  provide  proper 
washing  conveniences  or 
bath  aoconunodation. 


8.  Using  or  allowing  to  be  used  as 
s  bakehouse  a  place  where 
sanitary  regulations  have  nut 
been  complied  with. 


1 
la 


£  a  & 

2   0  0 

2   0  0 

2   0  0 

2   0  0 

2   0  0 

2   0  0 

0  10  0 

110  0 

0  16  0 

6   0  0 

6   0  0 

6   0  0 


£  a  d. 

012  0 

012  0 

012  0 

0  6  0 

0  e  0 

19  0 

012  0 

018  0 

0  18  0 

0  19  e 

0   6  6 

0    6  6 


10    0    0 


2   0   0 


0   2   » 


0   2   0 


v.— KENT  DISTRICT. 


tJane  Nash,  36.  Union  St,  Bochester,  Dreia^ 


John  Baaley,  White  ft  Bros,,  Ltd.,  Bridge 
dement  works,  Frindsbury,  Cement  Manu- 
Taeturer*,  F. 


Bochester  (City),  May 
29. 


Chatham 
May  22. 


(County), 


a.  Vostiiig  of  Abstimoto, 
WoUooo,  ft«. 

1.  Failure  to  affix  abstracts  and 
notices. 


B.  VoDoing  %       BangoroiM 
MaohlnoTTp  ft«. 


8.  Penul  compensation   in    

where  death  or  injury  has 
resulted  from  :-^ 

(a)  Failure      to      fence 
machinery. 


0   0   6 


10   0   0 


0   9   0 


1    7    6 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  In  1900  in  DetBLil—cantintted. 
{Far  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

v.— KENT  BlSTRIOT—contini^. 


Defendant 

Petty  Sessional  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

Offence. 

Oases. 

Penalty. 

(Joitii. 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

(6) 

(« 

ii.-cBixAmBr. 

£  a  d 

S  Ik  i. 

Ii.    Xmplorment   of    CbU- 
dren  at  lUecal  Times. 

WUlB  &  Paolduun,  Grown   Qoay,  Bitting- 
bonrne.  Brlek  Manufiicturert,  F. 

Sittlngboome  (Gonnty), 
July  2. 

&  Otherwise  than  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sets,  or  on  alternate 
days. 

ZZZ.-TOUSO    FBHSOWS. 

1 

10   0 

«U  0 

SawmiUefi/.' 

Folkestone  (Borough), 
Marchaa 

fitness. 

1 

10   0 

012  6 

Lawrenoe    St   Wimble,   Shore.   Northfleet, 
Oeme/U  Manufacturers,  F. 

Northfleet     (Gonnty). 
June2G. 

Do.  *                     do. 

2 

1   0 

1  4  1 

Bndden  &  Bl^gs,  Ltd.,  High  St,  Strood, 
Brewers,  F, 

Bochester          (GIty), 
November  17. 

Do.                       do. 

&•   Xmploynieiit  of  Touny 
Feroona      at      Slleral 
Tlmoo. 

1 

0  10   0 

OlS  0 

W1110  ft  Paclcliam,  Grown  Quay,  Sitting* 
bourne,  BoatbuUders,  F. 

Sittingboume  (C!onnty). 
July  2. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

2 

2  0   0 

018  0 

B.  LTle  &  Sons,  Gardiner  St^  Tunbridge 
WellB,  Mineral  Water  Manufaaurers,  F. 

Tunbridge           Wells 
(Borough),  Septem- 

Do.                       do. 

6 

110   0 

3  0  1 

t Jane  Nash,  3fl,  Union  St,  Bochester,  Dress- 
maker,  w. 

Bocheeter  (Gity),  May 
39. 

4.  Beyond  legal  hour   on    half- 
hoUday. 

1 

0   0    6 

0  9  0 

tW.    ft     a.     Honian,     Boohester    Banks, 
Bochester,  Dressmakers,  W. 

Do. 

Da                       do. 

1 

0   6    0 

010  0 

Bndden  ft  Biggs,  Ltd.,  High  St,  Strood, 
Brewers,  F. 

Bochester           (Gity), 
November  17. 

Do.                       do. 

1 

0  10    0 

0  9  0 

tW.    ft    O.     Homan,    Bocheeter     Banks, 
Bochester,  Dressmakers,  W. 

Bochester  (Gity),  May 

&  Beyond  lesal  period  without 
interval  for  meals. 

1 

0   6    0 

0  9  0 

Bkman  Palp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  GaUy 
mil,  Swansoombe,  Paper  Manufaaurers,  F, 

Dartfoid       (Gonnty), 
August  80. 

9.  At  night •• 

IVt-VOMBV. 

mr.  Bmployment     of 
mromon    at     Slloval 
Tlmoa. 

1 

8   0    0 

014  0 

D.  P.  W.  Jones  ft  Co.,  Dover  St,  Polkestone, 

Folkestone  (Borough), 
September  & 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours      . . 

8 

110   0 

114  8 

t  Jane  Nash,  30,  Union  St,  Booheeter,  Dress- 
maker, W. 

Bochester  (Gity),  May 
29. 

4.  Beyond    legal   hour    on   half 

1 

0   0    6 

0  9  8 

t  W.  ft  a.  Homaxijtoohester  Banks,  Bochester, 
Dressmakers,  W, 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

1 

0   5   0 

0  10  0 

Do.                                    do. 

Do 

8.  Beyond  lesal  period  without 
interval  for  meals. 

1 

0   6   0 

0   9  0 

VI.-SOTTTHAMPTON  DISTRICT. 


Josiah  Rake,  High  St,  Weymouth,  Firewood 
Dealer,  F. 

Bdward  Phillips,  Okeford.  Fitzpayne,  Stur* 
minster  Newton,  BuUer  Manwdetttrer,  F, 


Wevmouth  (Borough), 

Sturminster     Newton 
(Gounty),  August  23. 


A.  Xooplnc  Bofiotoroy 
•ondlat  WotiooOf  Ao« 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

3.  Keeping  register  of  children  and 
young  persons,  fto. 


Do. 


do. 


0   2  6 


0  6  0 

0  7  0 
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TABLE  26,— Proseoutlons  in  1900  In  jyatSiil— continued. 
(For  Oeneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

VI.-S0TJTHA1IPT0N  DISTRICT— cow ^inw«i. 


Defendant 
(1) 


Petty  Sesdonftl  Conrt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offenoe. 
(3) 


Oasea. 

(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


Oosto. 
(«) 


H.  A.  Harman,  Southaea,  Dreamaktr^  W.    . . 


Fittntlaek  HaJl,  London  Boad,  Southampton, 


Thomaa  Barnes,  Warblington  81,  Portsmouth, 
BiackatnUh,  W. 

&.  Q.  James  ft  Oo.,  Portsea,  Tailora,  W. 


O.  Pearoe  &  Son,  Alton,  Hants,  SawnUU^n^  F. 
Y.  Infs,  Alton,  Hants,  SawnUllert^  F,   „,       w 


Joalah  Bake,  High  St,  Weymouth,  Ftrewood 
Dealer tF. 

Edward  FhUllps,  Okeford.  Fitspayne,  Stnr- 
minster  Newton,  Butter  Manulketurer,  F, 


Oharles  Hatchens,  St  ICary's  Boad,  South- 
ampton, Firewood  Manufacturer,  F, 

William  Svans,  Dorchester,  Draper,  W, 


H.  T.  Hatherley,  19,  Thomas  St,  Loadport, 
Portsmouth,  Baker,  W, 

Hoxdey  Oamey  (Southampton),  Ltd.,  Wool- 
ston.  Hants,  SMptnUldere,  F. 


H.  A.  Harman,  Southsea,  Dreeemaker,  W,     .. 
Hanry  Jaokson,  Basingstoke,  Dreeemaker,  W, 
&•  Q.  James  &  Oo.,  Portsea,  TaUore,  W. 
Henry  Jaokaon,  Basingstoke,  Dreetmaker,  W, 


PortsmouthCBorough), 
January  16. 


Southampton      (Bor- 
ough), May  10. 


Portsmouth(Borough), 
April  13. 

Portsmouth(Borough), 
December  18. 


Alton  (Ck>unty),  March 


Alton(Oounty),N< 


T^eymonth 
March  2. 


(Borough), 


Sturminster     Newton 
(County),  August  23. 


Southampton      (Bor- 
ough), March  28. 

Dorchester  (Borough), 
October  & 

PortBmouth(Borough), 
May  17. 

Southampton(Oounty), 
September  2& 


PortsmouthCBorough), 
January  It, 

Baslngstoke(Borough), 
Jnne2IL 

Portsmouth  (Borough), 
December  18. 

Ba8ing8toke(Borough), 
June  28. 


A.  Xeepinc    mevlaterv, 
Bendlny  Wotioesv  dbo. 


Failure  as  regards  :— 

4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  affixing  particulars,  or 
sending  notice  of  same. 


Do. 


do. 


B.    Foatinff   of  AbatraotSt 
Wotteea,  Ac. 

L  Failure  to  affix  abstracts  and 
notices. 


Do. 


B«  Venolnci 

MaeHlnery. 


do. 


1.  Failure    to    fence    dangerous 
machinery. 


Do. 


do. 


X.  AffOv    ntnoaa,   Ac.*    of 
cmidren. 

2.  Without   certificate   of  school 
attendance^ 


Do. 


zn.— Touvo  91 


do. 


lowa. 


M»  Xmplojmoiit  of  Tonac 
Feraoaa  at  Illecal 
Ttmea. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours    . . 
Do.  da 

0.  At  night        

10.  On  Sundays 


mr.  Bmplojment      of 
mromea    at    Zllecal 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


4.  Beyond    legal    hour    on    half 
he-  " 


holiday. 


Sa 


le 
le 


Id 
3 


S 
Se 
S 
Se 


£  a  d. 


4   0   0 


0   S   0 
015   0 


10   0 


0  10   0 


010  0 
0  17  0 
0  10 
8   0    0 


1  10  0 
0  8  0 
8  6  0 
0   10 


£  a  d. 


0   9    0 
8    0   0 


012   0 
0  18   8 


0  17    0 
0  19   0 


16    0' 


119 

18  0 
0  7  6 
18   8 


1  16  » 

1  11  0 

1  17  6 

111  0 


0.— Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs. 

&.— Two  cases  withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs. 

e.— Magistrate  ordered  circular  saw  to  be  fenced  within  twenty-one  days. 

d.— Dismissed. 

e.'-Two  oases  withdrawn  on  payment  of  oosts. 
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ANNUAL  BBPOBT  FOR   1900  :   FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE  26.— Proseoutlons  in  1900  In  Detail— <xm/i»nti^ 
{For  Oeneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

VII.— PLYMOUTH  DISTRICT. 


Petty  Sessional  Ctonrt 
and  Date. 

Offenoe. 

CtaMML 

Penalty. 

Oosta 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

ZZX.-TOUSO  FBmsom. 

£  9.   d. 

B   9,  d. 

m.  Xmplormeat  of  Towir 
Feraoas  at  Illegal 
TlmM. 

O.  W.  Orooker  &  Son,  44,  Oorawall  St^ 
Devoaport,  Mineral  Water  Manu/acturer$,  F, 

August?. 

4^  Beyond  legal  hour  on  half 
hoUday. 

0  10   0 

CIS  6 

W.  Dabbln,  James   St,  Devonport,  Mineral 
Water  Manufacturer,  F, 

Do. 

Da                       do. 

010   0 

013   6 

t  O.  Bdffoombe,  Market  6t^  Liskeard,  Draper 
and  ConU-aetor  for  Knitting, 

Liskeard     (Borough), 
November  5. 

ZIV.-TmVCX    ACTS. 

10   0 

110  0 

fWm.  Laary  Qolok.  Liskeard,  Draper  and 
Contractor  for  Knming, 

Wskeard       (County). 
November  7. 

Da                        do. 

1    0   0 

1  18   0 

t  J.  0.  Johni,  24,  Albert  Boad,  Morice  Town, 
Plymouth,     Draper    and    Contractor   for 
EnUting. 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

110  4 

t  Aaron  Stanton,  East  Looe,  Draper  and  Con- 
tractor  for  Knitting. 

Do. 

Da                      do. 

1  10   0 

318   0 

VIII.— BRISTOL  DISTRICT. 


Yeo  Bros.,  Paoll,  &  Ck>.,  Ltd»  Viotoria  St., 
Bristol,  Sack  Manufacturer*,  F, 

Joseph  Williams,  Bath  Boad,  Swindon, 
Buildet^F,  ^^ 

John  Ourtis  &  Oo»  Ltd.,  Ohapel  St, 
St  Philips.  Bristol,  CM  Cake  Manu^urert, 
F, 


Chas.  B*  Dayis,  Stokes  Oroft,  Bristol,  Baker, 
W, 

Ohas.  M.  Oathbert,  Cheltenham  Boad,  Bristol, 
Baker,  W, 

Fxedk.  Jas.  Qk>atman,  68,  Barton  St,  Qlou- 
oeeter,  TaUar,  W. 

Frank  (Kdverhoufle,  Market  Place,  GMaston- 
hury,  Saddler,  W. 

*  Aysrs  U  Boa8,Painswiok  Boad,  Stroud,  Saw» 
miller*,  F. 


Joseph    wmiams,   Bath 
Builder,  F. 


Todd    U    Co., 
Clothiers,  F. 


Boad,   Swindon, 
Cniatterton    Lane,   Bristol, 


Yeo  Bros.,  Paoll,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria  St, 
Bristol,  Sack  Manufacturer*,  F. 

Hatoher  &  Sons,  5,  Old  King  St,  Bristol,  Chatr^ 
maker*,  F. 

Fielding  &  Piatt,  Ltd.,  St  Lukes  St,  Glou- 
cester, Engineer*,  F. 


WOber  ft  Oo.,  26,  Portland  Square,  Bristol, 
Confectioner*,  F, 


Bristol    (City),    Feb- 
ruary  28. 

Swiodon       (Oounty), 
January  26. 

Bristol  (City).  May  18 


Bristol  (CityX  May  18 
Da 


Gloucester   (Oity), 
October  6. 

Gla8tonbary(Borough), 
November  27. 

Stroud  (Boroui^,  Do* 
oember  14. 


Swindon   (Oounty), 
January  26. 

Bristol  jpity).    Feb- 


ruary  l 


Do. 


Bristol  (City),  August  8 


Gloucester   (Oity), 
August  17. 


Bristol  (Oity),  May  18 


A.Xeeplag  Itovlatersy 
■•nOiiiff  Wotieea,  4bO« 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

S.  Keeping  register  of  children 
and  young  persons,  Ac 

0.  Keeping  register  of  accidents 
and  diseases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspeetion. 

7.  Notifying  accident 


B.   Foatiag  of  AbstimotSy 
Wotieesv  Ac. 

L  Failure  to  affix  abstracts  and 
notices. 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Do 


da 
da 

da 


B.  Feaolnfi      Baarorows 
Biaelfclner7«  Ac. 

L  Failure    to    fenoe    dangerous 
machinery. 


Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 


da 
do. 
da 
da 


B.   Cleanliness,    VentUa- 
tion«      OTerorowdlnr, 


L  Fsihire  to  ttmewash  factory, 
Aa 


1 

la 

1 
1 
1 


0  10    0 
0    0   6 

10   0 


10   0 


0   2   6 
010   0 


1  7  6 

2  0  0 
2  0  0 
S  0  0 
10  0 


10   0 


0   7   0 
0   9  0 

017   0 


0  7  0 

0  6  0 

0  6  0 

0  6  0 


012  6 

0  8  0 

0   7  0 

0   7  0 

0   6  d 


0  t   0 


a.-- Dismissed. 
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TABLE  26,— Prosecutions  In  1900  In  Betail—conHntted. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

Vin,— BRISTOL  BiaTHLCT— continued. 


Defendant. 
(1) 


Petty  Sessional  Oourt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


Coffia 
(6) 


WUtt  United  DairieB,  Ltd.»  Melksham,  Butt^ 
Manitfaeiurert,  F, 

*  William  S.  Ooz,  CYiAltotd^Silk  Thrower,  F. .. 


*Qreat  Western  Ck>tton  Co.,  Ltd..  Barton 
Hill,  Bristol,  Cotton  Manvfacturera,  F. 

WUtt  United  Dairies,  Ltd.,  Melksham.  BtUter 
Manufacturer$f  F, 

Ollrer  WlUdns^Bomidstone  St., Trowbridge, 
Confectioner,  W, 


Melksham    (County;, 
January  4. 

Stroud     (Borough), 
December  14. 


Bristol  (CJity),  June  18 


Melksham     (County), 
January  4. 


Trowbridge  (County), 
NoYember  7. 


Wilts  United  Dairies,  Ltd.,  Melksham,  Butter 
Manufiieturert,  F. 


Teo  Bros.,  Paoll,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria  St., 
Bristol,  Sack  Mantifaeturera,  F. 

Hatoher  9t  Sons,  5,  Old  King  St,  Bristol, 
Chatrmakera,  F, 

•WUllam  8.  Coz,  Ohalford,  Silk  Thrower,  F, 

*Ajer8  ft  Sons,  Painswick  Bead,  Stroud, 
SawnUllert,  F. 


*Hansfbrd  &  Co..  Orosvenor  Boad,  Bristol, 
Afrated  Water  Mant^actitrer*,  F, 

Thomas    Adams    St   Sons,    Ltd.,    Monks- 
meadow,  Gloucester,  SawmiUer»,  F, 


Do. 


do. 


Henry  Stagg,  foreman,  employed  by  J.  B. 
Petter  A  Sons^  Tabernacle  Lane,  Teovil, 
Engineer*  and  Ir&nfoundere,  F, 

Frank  Cnlyerhouse,  Market  Place,  Glaston- 
bury, Saddler,  W. 

•areat  Western  Cotton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Barton 
Hill,  Bristol,  Cottifn  Manu/acturert,  F, 

SaTOry  &  Sons,  Painswick,  Hairpin  MaH^fite- 
turer»,F. 

t  Blohard.  Thomas  &  COm  Ltd.,  Lydbrook, 
Tinplate  Manufacturer$,  F, 

*Laoy  Alexander,  65,  Market  Place, 
Chippenham,  Dreumaker,  W. 

Cbas.  B.  DaYls,  Stokes  Croft,  Bristol,  Baker, 
W, 

Ohas.  M.  Cnthbert,  Cheltenham  Road, 
Bristol,  Baker,  W. 

Joseph  J.  Needham,  West  St,  Bedmlnster, 
Bristol,  Baker,  W, 


Melksham     (County), 
January  4. 


Bristol     (City),    Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Bristol  (CHty),  August  8 


Stroud         (Borough), 
December  14. 

Do. 


Bristol  (City),  August 
16, 

Gloucester  (City),  Sep- 
tember 7. 

Gloucester    (County); 
September  IS. 

Teovil  (Borough), 

December  4. 


Glastonbury  (Borough), 
November  27. 

Bristol  (City;,  June  18 


Stroud         (Borough), 
December  14. 

Coleford        (County), 
April  24. 

Chippenham  (County), 
Bristol  (City),  May  18 

Do. 

Da 


K.  AffOv   Vitnoasv   dbo.*   of 
Olilldreii. 

S.  Without  certificate  of  fitness .. 
Do,  do. 


&.  Xmploymontof  Cbndren 
at  Illegal  Times. 


5.  At  meal  times 


8.  Otherwise  than  tin  morning 
and  afternoon  sets,  or  on 
alternate  days. 


Do. 


do. 


young  person  under 
■  erfin 


&•  XmployineBt  of  Tomic 
Persona  at  Illegal 
Timee. 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  da 

Da  da 

Do.  da 


4.  Beyond  legal  hour   on    half- 
hol" 


tliday. 
6.  At  meal  times 

Do 

9.  At  night 

Da 

Do 

Da 

Da 


da 


do. 
do. 
da 
do. 


2 

4a 
46 
2e 

I 
1 

Id 
I 

2 

1 
1 

I 


0    2   6 
4   0   0 


0  10    0 
0   6   0 

0    3   0 


0    2  6 

0  10  0 

1  0  0 
4  0  0 
1    0  0 


4   0  0 

1  1  0 
10  0 

0    2  6 

0  10  0 

10  0 

2  17  0 

1  0  0 
1  0  0 
0  10  0 


&  $.  d, 

0  10   0 
016   0 


0  10    0 
0   6   0 

0  13   0 


0  10  0 

0  10  6 

1  0  0 
016  0 
0   7  0 


1   »  7 

S   S  0 

1   1  0 

0    11  I 

0  10  0 

0  14  0 

1  S  0 

oil  0 

0  11  0 

0  11  0 


a— Dismissed  on  the  grounds  that  (Tity  magistrates  had  no  Jurisdiction.   The  Borough  Extension  Act,  which  will  include  Monks* 
meadow  in  the  City,  had  received  the  Boyal  Assent,  but  did  not  come  into  force  till  November  1st. 
ft.— One  case  withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs. 

e.— These  informations  were  originally  laid  against  the  Firm,  but  under  s.  87  (1878)  were  transferred  to  the  Foreman. 
<f.— Dismissed. 
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ANNUAL  RBPOBT  FOB    1900  :    FACTORIES   AND   WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE  S6.— Proseoutions  In  1900  In  Detail— cmMntMi. 
{For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

VIII.— BRISTOL  DISTRIOT— ^nWnt^. 


]>efendAnt 

a) 


Petty  SesBional  Oourt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(8) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


OotiL 

(6) 


"OamwaV  Ltd..  Vietorla  Boad,  St  PhiUp'e 
Manh,  BrUtoi,  Aerated  Water  Manufae- 
hiren,  F. 

a.  0.  Kinff  ft  Co..  Yorlt  St.  St  Paul's,  Bristol, 
Aerated  Water  Manufaeturera,  F. 

Newton  Heath,  Market  Place,  Ohippenham, 
Dreeamaker^  W. 

*Qreat  Western  Cotton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Barton 
Hill,  Bristol,  Cotton  Manvfaeturera,  F, 

Savory  ft  Bona,  Painswick,  Hairpin  Manufae- 
turera,  F. 

tBlchard,  Thomas  ft  Oo»  Ltd.,  Lydbrook, 
Tlnplale  Manufaeturera,  F. 


Do. 


do. 


*  Luoy  Alexander,  06,  Market  Place,  Chip- 
penham, Dreaamaker^  W. 


t  Sarah  Hlne,  South  St,  South  Petherton, 
Oroeer  and  Contractor  for  Olovea, 


VFm  Bmplojment     of 
mromen     at     lUeiml 


Bristol  (City),  Anffust 
1£l 


Do. 


Ohippenham  (County), 
Bristol  (City),  June  18 


Stroud         (Borouffh), 
December  14. 

Ooleford        (County), 
April  21 

Do. 

Ohippenham  (Ck>unty), 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Da 


do. 


4.  Beyond    legal    hour  on  half- 
holiday. 


6.  At  meal  times 
Do. 


do. 


ay  3. 


Hmlnster      (Oounty), 
October  SL 


7.  In    prohibited    room    during 
meal  hours. 


0.  At  night 
Do. 


do. 


Mxv^Tmvom  acts. 


s 
s 

1 

la 

1 

1 
S 


£  f.  d. 

3   0  0 

3    0  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

10  0 

16  6 

0  10  0 


t  a.i. 

10  0 

1  0  0 

114  6 

OU  0 

0  17  0 

014  0 

114  I 

1  4  « 


IX.— NORTHAMPTON  DISTRICT. 


Stephen  Patrick,  Union  St,  Kettering,  CterHer 
and  Dyer,  F, 

Henry  Baoohns,  High  St,  Bedford,  White- 
amitKF. 


Tyler  ft  BIUb  llanuihcturinflr  Oo.,  Ltd., 
Great  Eastern  St,  Peterborough,  .^tj^n^ert, 
F. 


Pe: 


»rry  Brlok  Co.,  Ltd., 
ManufiKturera,  F, 


Higham  Ferrers,  Sriek 


Bailey  ft  Bison,  Wellingborough  Bead,  Fine- 
don,  Boot  Manufacturera^  F, 

Smith.  Shei&eld,  ft  Foster,  Sackville  St, 
Keitering,  Boot  Manufaeturera,  F, 

Union  Boot  ft  Shoe  Productive  Society, 
Ltd.,  Tanners  Lane,  Kettering,  Boot  Manu- 
faeturera,  F» 


Kettarlnff      (Oounty), 
Marohll 

Bedford      (Borough), 
October  8. 


Liberty  of  Peter- 
borough (Oounty), 
June  37. 

Higham  Ferrers 
(Borough),  March  12. 


Wellingborough 
(County),  April  20. 


Kettering 
MaySOi 


(County), 


Kettering      (Oounty), 
JuneO. 


Am  Xeeplnc  meclsterB. 
aendlny  Wotioest  Ae. 

Failure  as  regards  t- 

S.  Keeping  register  of  children 
and  young  i>ersons,  Ac. 


diw 


Da 


B.  r  eneiac  i 

XaolilBeryt  4ie. 

L  Failure    to    (ence    dangerous 
machinery. 


2.  Penal  Compensation  in 
where  death  or  injury 
resulted  from  :— 
Failure     to      fence 
ehinery. 


B.  cneaBliaesSff 

tiottf  OTererowdiaff. 

1.  Failure  to  limewashf^tory,  Ac. 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


Id 
1 

1 


0   2    6 
0    0    6 


10    0 


10   0    0 


0   5   0 
0   6   0 


0  7  0 


0  4  6 


1   1  0 


0  0  0 
0  6  0 
0   6  0 


&— Dismissed.  -     -  --- 

b.— (Chairman  told  Defendant  that  as  Bench  believed  she  had  acted  in  ignorance  of  the  law.  a  nominal  fine  would  be  inflicted,  but  tti^ 

in  any  future  case  a  heavy  flue  would  be  imposed,  as  the  practice  of  paying  wages,  otherwise  than  in  current  coin,  most  be 

stopped. 

«.— The  Bench  decided  to  convict  under  Section  6  (1878),  as  it  was  understood  that  action  was  being  taken  under  the  Woikmtt's 

(Compensation  Act 
db«-Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs. 
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TABLE  20.— Proaeoutioiis  in  1900  in  Detail— con^'nt^. 
(For  General  Notes  Beep.  570.) 

IX.— NORTHAMPTON  DISTRICT— om^nt^. 


Defendant 
(1) 


Petty  SeeaioDal  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


Ooffia 
(6) 


IfOaaby  &  MUler,  Lower  81,  Kettering,  SoU 
Marm/tieturert^  F. 


Oroae  Oear  Case,  Ltd.,  Horseehoe  St^ 
Northampton,  Cyde  Manttfacturers,  F, 

Thos.  Patenball,  Higham  Ferrers,  Northants, 
Boot  Manvfaeturer^  F. 

Garter  &  Sons,  Clarence  Avenne,  Kings- 
thorpe,  Northampton,  Boot  Mannfaeturertt 
F. 


D.  H,  Stott,  OroBS  St.,  Peterborongh,  Letter- 
preu  printer,  F. 


Banders   ft    Co.,  Oh^pside,  Lnton,  Straw 

- ,w: 


Kettering    (Borough), 
February  7. 


Northampton      (Bor- 
ough), February  38. 

Higham    Ferrers 
(Borough),  March  12. 

Northampton 
(County),  August  1. 


Geo.  Welch,  King  St,  liaXon,  Straw  Hat  Manu- 
re F, 


Hat  Manufaetwrerty 

10.  Welol 
facturer^ 

B.  Oarrard.  4S,  Cheapside,  Luton,  Straw  Hat 
Matmfaciurer,  W, 

Stone  BrOs.,Towler  St^  Peterborough,  ififMrol 
Water  Maninfaeturers,  F. 


West  9t  OOm  Orafton  Street,  Northampton, 
Mineral  Water  ManufacturerSt  F, 


Liberty  of  Peter- 
borough (County), 
March?. 

Luton  (Borough),  May 

a 

Luton  (Borough),  May 
33. 

Do. 


Liberty      of       Peter- 
borough    (County), 

Northampton 
'Borough),  Septem- 
>rl9. 


iiz.-Torao  FBmsows. 

^.    ntnoaa,  4io. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  certificate  of  fit- 
ness. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Da  do. 


&•  Xmployment  of  Toimv 
Foraona  at  Illecal 
Tlmea. 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


12? 


Thomas  Mann,  Waller  St.,  Luton,  Straw  Hat 
Manufacturer,  W, 

George  Weloh,  King  St.,  Lnton,  Straw  Hat 
Manufacturer,  F. 

•  Thomas  Mann,  Waller  Street,  Luton,  Straw 
Hat  Manufacturer,  W. 


Luton  (Borough),  May 
23. 

Do. 


Luton  (Borough),  Oc- 
tober 24. 


4.  Beyond  legal  hour    on    half- 
holiday. 


IV.-'WTOMn. 

mr.  Xmplo  jment  of  mromon 
at  Zlleral  Times. 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

Do.                       do. 
9.  At  night        


£  i.  d. 

0   9  6 

0  10  0 

1  0  D 

2  0  0 


1    0  0 

0   2  6 

0   5  0 

0   6  0 

10  0 

0  10  0 


0  6  0 
0  6  0 
10   0 


£  «.  d. 

0   7  0 

0  18  0 

0  10  6 

0  17  0 


0    8  0 

0  10  6 

0   6  0 

018  0 

0   6  0 


Oil  0 
OHO 
OU    0 


X.— NORWICH  DISTRICT. 


t  Hope  Bros.,  Littleport,  Shirt  Manufacturers, 


W.   W.    Bryant,   London  Boad,  Loweetoft, 
Drettmaker,  W, 

Orabtree  &  Son,  Market  Place,  Wisbech, 
Tailors,  W. 

Palmer  Bros.,  Market  Place,  Great  Yarmouth, 
Dresentakcrs,  W. 

John  Roots,  South  Green  Ironworks,  East 
Dereham,  Engineer,  F, 


Ely  and  South  Witch- 
ford  (County),  Sep- 
tember 13. 

Lowestoft  (Borough), 
January  22. 


WiHbech      (Borough), 
February  14. 

Yarmouth  (Borough), 
May  26. 

Dereham      (County), 
August  M. 


I.- 

A.  Xeoplnc  meclaterst 
aondinc  Wotieoa»  4ie« 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

3.  Keeping  register   of   children  -       1 
and  young  persons. 


4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  sUlxlng  particulars,  or 
sending  notioe  of  same. 


Do. 


do. 


Do.  do. 

7.  Notifying  accident 


2   0  0 

1  16  6 

1   0  0 

10  0 


OU  0 

I    4  6 

OU  0 

1   7  0 

0  12  0 


a.— Costs  remitted. 
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ANNUAL   BBPOBT  FOR    1900  :    FACT0RIB8   AND    WORKSHOPS* 


TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  BetBil—continuecL 
(For  OenercU  Notes  see  p.  570.) 


X.— NORWICH  BiaTRlOT-contimied. 


Defendant; 
(1) 


Petty  Sesdonal  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


W.  a.  dross,  BaUygate  St,  Beccles,  Tailor,  W. 

P.  J.  aibbons,  Blybnrgate  St,  Beocle§,  Oyele 
Maker,  W, 


Bast  Anglian  loe  Company,  Ltd.,  Lowestoft, 
Ice  Manufacturers,  F, 

H.  B.  Barnes,  Fleece  Yard,  Fiahergate  St, 
Norwich,  Cardboard  Boxmaktr,  F. 


James  Chapman,  Sprowston,  Brickmaker,  W. 


W.  E.  Hoyell,  Bedford  St,  Norwich,  Saeket 
Chair  Maker,  W. 


Ziba,  Bones  &  Son,  Thoronghltoe,   Bales- 
worth,  Baotmakert,  W, 

*  Sarah  Ann  Bills,  Sprowston,  Bootmaker,  W. 


Henry  Norton,  Oowgate  St,  Norwich,  Boot- 
maker, W, 

Frederlolc   Holmes,   Clarence  Road,  Great 
Yarmouth,  fisheurer,  W. 


Qeorffe  Toyell.  Station  Bead,  Halesworth, 
parent  of  child  employed  by  Zlba.  Sones  & 
Bon,  Thoroughf^ire,  Halesworth,  Boot- 
makers,  W, 


t  Hope  Bros.,  Littleport,  Shirt  Manufacturers, 


Beccles        (Borough), 
May  18. 

Do. 


Lowestoft     (County), 
December  & 

Norwich   (City),   No- 


vember S 


Womaok    Brooks,   Market   Place,    Beccles, 
Dressmaker,  W, 

Savage  Bros..  Ltd.,  Alexandra  Dock,  King's 
Lynn.  Engineers,  F, 

Harry    Hambllng,  High    St,    Newmarket, 
Milliner,  W. 

W.  Q.  Cross,  Ballygate  St,  Beccles,  Tailor,  W, 


Caroline  &  AUoe  Rhodes,  Broad  St,  March, 
Dressmakers,  W, 


Norwich       (County), 
July  7. 


Norwich  (City),  Feb- 
ruary 24. 


Halesworth  (County), 
June  28. 

Norwich       (County), 
July  7. 

Norwich   (City),    Oc- 
tober 28. 

Great  Yarmouth 

(Borough),    Novem- 
ber 13. 


Halesworth  (County), 
June  28. 


B.  Foatiiic   of  AbatrmetSt 
Wotloea«  4bO« 

L  Failure  to  affix  abstracts  and 
notices. 


Do. 


do. 


B.   VeneiBCi      Baarei^vii 
KadiliieiTt  *^ 

L  Failure    to    fence    dangerous 
machinery. 


2.  Penal  Compensation  in 

where  death  or  Injury  has 
resulted  from  :— 
Failure  to  fence  machinery. 


4m.    of 


AfOf   ntnossy 


1.  Under  legal  age 


Si.  Bmploymont  of 
cnuidrea  at  Illegal 
TiBftoa. 

8.  Otherwise  than  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sets,  or  on  alternate 
days. 


Ely  and  South  Witch- 
ford  (County),  Sep- 
tember ISL 


Beccles        (Borough), 
March  29. 

King's  Lynn  (Borough), 


Ling's  Lyni 


Newmarket  (County), 
May& 

Beccles        (Borough), 
Mayia 

March  ((bounty),  July 
19. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


W.   Parental  ObUgationa. 

2.  Parent  neglecting  to  cause  child 
to  attend  school. 


nS.-TOUWO    FBI 

^.  Vitneasv  4bo. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  certiflcate  of  flt- 


B.  Bmploymeiit  of  Tomif 
Foraona  at  Illegal 
Times. 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours  •« 
Do.  dOf 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


(«> 


\h 


Penalty. 
(6) 


(6) 


£  a  d. 

010  0 

0    1  0 

2   4  6 

6   0  0 


0  10  0 

10  0 

0   5  0 

0  10  0 

0   6  0 

0  0  6 


2    8   0 


lis  0 

1   0  0 

0   6  0 

0  10  0 

0    6  0 


£  a  4 

0   6  0 

0  6   0 

016   6 

1  1   6 


eu  6 

0  12  6 

0  10  0 

0  10  6 

016  6 


8   4   0 


16  6 

0  8  6 

0  10  6 

0  7  6 

01  0 


<».— Dismissed, 
?>.-<3osts  remitted. 


J 
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TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  in  1900  in  Detail— con^muMf. 
(For  OenercU  Notes  gee  p,  570.) 

X. -NORWICH  DISTRICT— confoni^erf. 


D«feiidftiil 
(D 


Petty  Seflsional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 


Coeti. 
(6) 


III.-TOUSO  f: 


Mm   BrnploynMiit  of  Tomir 
Foraons    at    Illegal 


John  A.  Xverson.  Thoroughfare,  Harleston, 
Mineral  Water  Mannfiiteturer,  F. 

•Xllen  L.  Salmon,  East  Bergholt.  Baker,  T7... 


Robert   Oordran,   1S8,   Ber    St,   Norwich, 
Baker,  W, 


Do. 


do. 


Harleston      (Connty), 
August  SI. 

Ipswich        (County), 
December  4 


Norwloh  (City),  Octo- 
ber 91 

Do. 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


2  Before  or  after  legal  hours  in 
business  of,  but  outside,  the 
factory  or  workshop,  when 
employed  therein  before 
and  after  dinner  hour. 


9.  At  night 
la  On  Sunday . 


Oardlner  &  Co.,  London  St,  Norwinh,  Manile 
Makere,  W, 

•Sngllth   &    Son,   London    St,  Norwich, 
MiUinere,  W, 


*Willlam  Kemp,  Gainsborough  St.,  Sudbury, 
Silk  Manufaeturer,  W, 

•William  Kemp,  Little  Cross  SI,  Sudbury, 
Silk  ManuJIaeturer,  W, 


Norwich   (City),   No- 
yember  27. 

Norwich  (City),  May  6 


Sudbury     (Borough), 
February  1& 

Do. 


mr.  Bmplojmont  of 
mromen  at  Zllegral 
Ttmos. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

&  Beyond  leoal  period  without 
tnterral  for  meals. 

zzv.— Tmvqx  acts. 

Da  do. 


la 

1 

1 
1 


•  &    8.    d. 


110  0 

2   0  0 

0    6  0 

0    6  0 


0   10 
8   0   0 


10   0    0 
0    10 


£  «.  4. 


3   6   0 
0  10   8 


Oil    6 

0  12   0 
0   9   0 


XI.— BIRMINGHAM  DISTRICT. 


Am   Keeping     meclatera* 
Bonding  «otleoa»  «bO« 

Failure  as  regards  ^- 

Mai7  Brunt.  2i,  Sheep  St.,  Birmingham,  Tube 
Drawer,  F, 

Birmingham 
January  6. 

(City). 

L  Notification  of  commencement 
of  occupation. 

2   0   0 

0  10   6 

Bdwardariffith8,4,Pit8ford  St.  Birmingham, 
Jeweller,  W, 

Birmingham 
October  19. 

(City), 

Do.                       do. 

1   0   0 

0  14   0 

Adam  Clarke  ft  Co.,  Ooohsey  Boad,  Small 
Heath,  Braa^foundert^  F, 

Birmingham 
Januarys. 

(City;. 

3.  Keeping    register  of  children 
and  young  persons,  Ac. 

10   0 

0  10   6 

^'tt<^:i'&i,^lM-/'^''-^'™*°'- 

Birmingham 
January  26. 

(City), 

Do.                      do. 

-. 

— 

0   6   6 

Samuel  Levi,  16.  Frederick  St,  Birmingham, 
Jeweller,  F. 

Do. 

Do                       do. 

1    0   0 

0  10   0 

Trevitt  &  Sons,  29,  Augusta  St,  Birmingham, 
Chainmakers,  F, 

Birmingham 
February  9. 

(City), 

Do.                        do. 

2   0   0 

010    6 

T.  Williams,  32.  Tilton  Boad,  Birmingham. 
Chalnmaker,  F. 

Birmingham 
February  1& 

(City). 

Do.                       do. 

1   0   0 

0  10   6 

W.  Perry,  7,  Bagrent  Parade,  Birmingham, 
Metal  Spinner,  F, 

Do. 

Do.                       da 

10   0 

0  10   6 

Gtoo.  Slater,  107,  Vyse  St,  Birmingham,  Blectro- 
pUaer,F. 

Do. 

Do.                       da 

10   0 

0  10   6 

Jones  ft  Crompton,  96,  Spencer  St,  Birming- 
ham, Sllversmitha,  F, 

Do. 

Da                       do. 

10   0 

0  10    6 

W.  H.  Clutterbuok.  60.  Northampton  St, 
Birmingham,  Jeweller,  F. 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

0  10   6 

Barker  Bros.,  116,  Northwood  St,  Birming- 
ham, Brasufoundera,  F, 

Birmingham 
March  2. 

(City), 

Do.                      da 

2   0   0 

0  10   6 

C.  H.  Cheshire,  3,  Northampton  St,  Birming- 
ham, Jewrlhr,  F. 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

0  10    6 

a.— Costs  remitted. 
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TABLS  S6.— Prosecutions  in  1900  in  Betail— continued. 
(For  Oeneral  Notes  Bee^?.  570.) 
XI.— BIRMINGHAM  DISTRICT— con^mwed. 


Defendant. 

Petty  Sessional  Court 
and  Date. 

OfTenoe. 

Oases. 

Penalty. 

OoetB. 

a) 

(3) 

(S) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

• 

i.-ammmMAi.-cant 

£  s.  d. 

£  f.  d 

—conL 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

Mo^d  Bro8.^,  Stratford  Road,  Birmingham, 

Birmingham 
March  9. 

(City). 

3.  Keeping  register   of   children 
and  young  persons.  Ac. 

la 

— 

— 

Oeo.   Simklni  ft  Sons,    Newton  St,  Bir- 
mingham, LUhoffraphera,  F, 

Birmingham 
March  80. 

(City). 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

0  10  6 

O.  B.  Lanoelott,  49,  Tenhy  St  North,  Bir- 
mingham, Stamper  and  Piercer,  F, 

Birmingham 
April  6. 

(City). 

Do.                       do. 

1    0    0 

0  10  6 

T.  Perkfl  &  Sons,  84.  Vyse  St.  Birmingham. 
Jewellers,  F, 

Birmingham 
April  27. 

(City), 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

010   6 

O.  Oadby  St  Soni,  28.  Tenby  St,  Birmingham. 
MetatPolUher%lF. 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

010  6 

Gtoo.  Freeman.  89,  St  Fanl'e  Square.  Bir- 
mingham, Electroplate  Manufacturer,  F, 

Birmingham 
MayC 

(City). 

Do.                       do 

1    0    0 

0   7  8 

Wilhj  Pedal  Co..  7.  Oozells  St,  Birmingham, 

Birmingham 
May  2b. 

<City). 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

0  10   6 

HotklnB    Bros..   Francis  Boad.  Hay  Mills, 
Woven  Wire  MaUretii  Manttfacturert,  F, 

Aoocks         Oreen 
(County).  July  21. 

Do.                       do. 

0  10    0 

0  8  6 

Eagle  Ranflre  ft    Foundry  Co.,  Catherine 
St,  Aston,  Ironfoundert,  F. 

Birmingham  (County). 
October  & 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

012   6 

Quadrant  Oyole    Co.,   Sheepoote  St,  Bir- 
mingham, Cycle  Manufacturers,  F. 

Birmingham 
October  12. 

(C»ty), 

Do.                       do. 

2   0    0 

010  6 

Thomas  Wilkinson,  Paynes  Lane,  Coventry. 
Loom  Manufacturer,  F. 

Coventry 
November  7. 

(City). 

Da                       do. 

0    3   6 

0   6  8 

John  Wall,  8,  Vyse  St.  Birmingham.  Jeweller, 
F, 

Birmingham 
November  9. 

(City). 

Do.                       do. 

1  10    0 

0  10  6 

Whltehouse  ft  Bon,  52.  Vyse  St,  Birmingham, 
Oold  Chain  Manufacturers,  F, 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

110    0 

010  6 

Thos.  Hope,  S04i  Broad  St,  Birmingham, 
Metal  Smallware  Manufacturer,  F. 

Birmingham      (City). 
November  28. 

Do.                       do. 

10    0 

0  10  6 

New  "Rapid"  Oycle  Co.,  Icknield  St.,  Bir- 
mingham, Cycle  Mcmufaeturers,  F, 

Birmingham 
December  li 

(City). 

Do.                       do. 

— 

010  0 

J.    Plokerinff  ft  Sons,  Pershore  St,  Bir- 
mingham, Soap  and  Candle  Makers,  F, 

Birmingham 
January  2a. 

(City). 

7.  Notifying  accident 

10   0 

014  0 

H.    8.    Bevins,  387,    Stratford    Boad,    Bir- 
mingham, £u</dcr.  F, 

Birmingham 
February  9. 

(City). 

Do.                       do. 

8.   Foatiiiff   of  AbstTAOto, 
WotiOM,  Ao. 

8   0    0 

10    0 

H.    S.    Bevins,  887.    Stratford    Boad.    Bir- 
mingham, Builder,  F, 

Birmingham 
February  9. 

(City), 

L  Failure  to  affix  abstracts  and 
notiees. 

- 

0   7  6 

Mould  Bros..  69.  Stratford  Boad,  Birmingham. 
Zinc  Workers,  F. 

Birmingham 
March  9. 

(City). 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

OU  6 

Tom  Hayes.  21,  Spencer  St,  Birminghom, 
Silversmith,  F, 

Birmingham 
Mar^SO. 

(City), 

Do.                       da 

1   0   0 

010  6 

Bacon    ft   Bill,  190,  Wa^tone   Lane,    Bir- 
mingham, Jewellers,  W, 

April  e. 

(City). 

Do.                       do. 

0   2    6 

010  6 

Simons,  J.,  26,  Irving  St.  Birmingham,  Tailor, 
W, 

Do. 

Da                       da 

0   2   6 

0  10  6 

A.  ft  J.  CartwriflTht,  75,  Ford  St.  Birmingham, 
Stampers  and  Piercers,  W. 

Birmingham 
April  27. 

(City). 

Do.                       do. 

1    0   0 

0  14  0 

T.  W.  Atkins.  108,  Vyse  St,  Birmingham. 
Jewel  Case  Manufacturer,  W. 

Do. 

Do.                      da 

2   0   0 

0  10  6 

E.  Fletoher,  69,  Key  Hill,  Birmingham,  Art 
Metal  Manufacturer,  W, 

Birmingham 
MayC 

(City). 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

0  14  a 

Robt.  Birbeok  ft  Sons,  Great  Charles  St. 
Birmingham.  Printers,  F, 

Birmingham 
May  11. 

(City). 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

0  10  (V 

Ten     Aores    ft    Stirohley    Street      Oo- 
operatlye  Society,  Ltd.,  Ten  Acres,  Boot 
Bepairers,  W. 

Northfleld     (County), 
July  13. 

Do.                       do. 

0  10    0 

0  7  6 

Saunders  ft  Co.,  310,  Inknield  St,  Birming- 
ham, Coach  Builders,  W. 

Birmingham 
July  20. 

(City). 

Da                       da 

1    0    0 

OU  6 

Sarah  Trotman,  31,  Westfleld  Road.  Smeth- 
wick.  Dressmaker,  W. 

Smethwick  (Borough). 
August  1. 

Do.                       da 

™" 

0   6  6 

^.—Dismissed ;  costs  remitted. 


3y 


MiMIWiM 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  In  Bet^il— continued. 
{For  General  Notes  Beep.  570.) 

XI- -BIRMINGHAM  BlSTRlOT—conHnued. 


595 


Defendant 
(1) 


Petty  Beaelonal  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(8) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(5) 


Oogta 
(6) 


Ohas.  Harriott,  100,  Tower  St.,  Birmingham, 
Paper  Box  Hanufaetwrer^  W, 

Rlobmond  Park«,  61,  Yyse  St.,  Birmingham, 
JeufeUer,  F, 

Frank  Terrlll,  236^,  Qreat  King  Si,  Birming- 
ham, French  Polisher,  IT, 

Trederlolc  Qlover,  7),  Vyae  St,  Birmingham, 
BlefiropUaer,  F, 


John  UoOarty,  Back  7,  Vyte  St,  Birmingham, 
Gold  CutUr,  F. 


Jeweller^ 


Wright,  Daln.  St  Peyton,  Lease  Lane,  Bir- 
mingham, Letterpreu  Printers,  F, 

F.  Whitfield  &  Oc,  Oxford  St,  Birmingham, 
Sqfe  Manufoetwrers^F, 

a.  Bowen  &  Bona,  46.  Angnsta  St,  Blrmlng* 
ham,  SilversmUhs,  F, 

Wllllazn  Foster  ft  Oo.,  46,  Barr  St,  Blrmlng- 
ham,  Bratsfoundert,  F, 


Z.- 


nU 


Birmingham 
Octobers. 


(City), 


8.  Foatiiig    of    Abstraota* 
WotieoSv  Ae<— (jont 

1.  Failore  to  affix  ahetracto  and 
notices. 


Birmingham      (City), 
November  9. 

Birmingham      (City), 
November  2S. 

Birmingham      (City), 
March  9. 


Do. 


Birmingham      (City), 
October  12. 


Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 


2.  Failure  to  specify  on  notice  the 
period  of  employment  meals, 

do. 


do. 


Blrmln. 
Harch2L 

Birmingham 
March  90. 

Birmingham 
April  27. 

Birmingham 
October  & 


W.  J.  Anthony,  471,  Great  Hampton  St,  Bir- 
mingham, ^mper  and  Piercer,  F, 


Sami&el  LeTt  10,  Frederick  St,  Birmingham. 

Appletyy  &  Co..  Ltd.,  124,  Vyse  St,  Birming- 
ham, Qold  Ring  Makers,  F. 

Trevitt  &  Sons,  29,  Augnsta  St.  Birmingham, 
Chain  Halters.  F. 

Birmingham  Lan&p  ft  Gas  Fittings  Co., 
Dndiey  Road,  Birmingham,  Lamp  Ifanti- 
faeiurers,F. 

W.  PeriT,  7.  Begent  Pskrade,  Birmingham, 
Maaiypinnier,F, 

Oeo.81ater.  117,  Vyse  St,  Birmingham,  ISIeetro- 
plater,  F, 

Jones  ft  Orompton,  216,  Spencer  St,  Birming- 
ham, Silversmiths.  F, 

W.  H.  Olntterbnck,  60,  Northampton  St, 
Birmingham,  Jeweller,  F 

Bdwin  Xdmonds,  SlA,  Warstone  Lane,  Bir- 
mingham, Compass  Maker,  F, 

^as.  Rogers,  Back  7,  Warstone  Lane,! Birming- 
ham, Silversmith,  F, 

•O.  H.  Oheshlre,  3,  Northampton  St,  Birming- 
bam.  Jeweller,  F, 

Tom  Hayes.  21.  Spencer  St,  Birmingham, 
Silv^mm^F. 


(City), 
(City). 
(City). 
(City), 


Birmingham      (City), 
January  26w 


Do. 
Do. 


B.  <na«iillneaav      V< 
tioiiv  OTerorowdiBg. 

1.  Fallnre  to  limewash  factory. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


n.-CBz&9: 

Mm  AfOt   Vitneaa,    Ae.«    of 
Cblldron. 

3.  Without  certificate  of  fitness  . . 


Birmingham      (City), 
January  26. 

Do. 


Birmingham      (City), 
February  9. 

Do. 

Birmingham      (City), 
February  16L 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 


Birmingham      (City), 
February  2S. 

Da 


Birmlnffham      (City), 

Birmingham      (City), 
March  30. 


izz^Tomro  pm 

q.  ntBess*  Ac 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  certificate  of  fit- 


Da 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do 
Da 


do. 
da 
da 

do. 
do. 
da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 
da 


la 

1 
1 
1 


£  a  (i. 

10  0 

2   0  0 

10  0 


10   0 


3   0   0 
2   0   0 


0  10   0 


2   0    0 

10  0 
10  0 
0   6   0 

2  0  0 
2  0  0 
2  0  0 
4  0  0 
10  0 
10  0 
4*0  0 
1   0    0 


£  ad 

010  6 

016  0 

014  9 

0   7  6 

0  7  6 

010  6 


0   9  6 

0  10  6 

0  14  0 

0   7  6 


014    0 


014  0 

14  0 

0  14  0 

0  17  6 

0  14  0 

0  14  0 

0  14  0 

13  0 

U14  0 

0  14  0 

18  9 

0  14  0 


a.~ Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs. 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  BetSiil— continued. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 
XL— BIRMINGHAM  BISTRIOT -conttniMd. 


Defendant. 

Petty  Sessional  Court 
and  Date. 

Offence. 

Cases. 

Penalty. 

CostM. 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(«) 

iix.~Torao  Fa 

MBomm 

£  «.  d. 

£  t.  d. 

—eont. 

q.  ntness,  dbo.— cont 

"*•  ?5S:^if^/^A?ajj.^^"^^  '*••  ^*"^- 

Birmingham      (City), 
April  27. 

''"Wfii  J5t"?5rfflSS  StfZ 

6   0   0 

312  0 

T.  Perki  &  Bona,  84.  Vyae  St,  Binnlngbam, 

Do. 

Da 

da 

6   0   0 

312  0 

Geo.  Preeman,  39.  St  Paul's  Square,  Blr- 
minirham,  Blectroplate  Manufacturer,  F, 

Birmingham      (City). 

Da 

da 

1 

- 

0  14  0 

Robert  Birbeok  ft  Bona,  Ot  Oharles  St, 
Birmingham,  Printera,  F, 

Birminffham      (City), 

Da 

da 

S   0   0 

0  16  6 

Williy  Pedal  Co..  6,  Oozells  St,  Birmingham, 
CyeU  Pedal  Maker*,  F, 

Birmingham      (City), 

Da 

do. 

10   0 

1   7  0 

B.  Clarke  &  Bone,  Henrietta  St,  Birming- 
ham, Button  Makers,  F, 

Birmingham      (City), 

Da 

do. 

10   0 

1   4   6 

Roeklni  Bros.,  Francis  Boad,  Hay  Mills, TTovm 
Wire  MattreM  Manufacturers,  F. 

Aoocks  Oreen(County ). 
July  28. 

Da 

da 

010   0 

0   8  6 

Job.  Tomey  &  Bona,  Ltd.,  29,  Catherine  St, 
Aston,  Glass  Manufacturers,  F, 

Birmingham  (County), 
Octobers. 

Da 

do. 

OlO'O 

012  6 

*Henry  Boucher.  Bishopsgate  St,  Birming- 
ham, Brass  Boa  Manufacturer,  F. 

Birmingham      (City), 
November  2. 

Da 

da 

10   0 

2   0  0 

Fred  Xarohant,  Shadwell  St,  Birmingham, 
Biscuit  Baker,  F, 

Do. 

Da 

da 

10   0 

0  14  0 

Hartin  Hasluok  &  Co.,  I39i  Park  Rood, 
Aston,  Bras^ounders,  F, 

Birmingham  (County), 
November  5. 

Do 

da 

1   0   0 

1   5  0 

Oharlea  Twlgg  &  Co.,  72.  Potters'  HiU,  Aston, 
Stampers  and  Piercers,  F, 

Da 

Do. 

do. 

0   5   0 

010  6 

Loom  Manufacturer,  F, 

Coventry  (City),  Nov- 
ember 7. 

Da 

da 

0   2    6 

013  4 

John     Wall,    8,    Vyse     St,    Birmingham, 
Jeweller,  F. 

Birmingham      (City), 
November  9. 

Do. 

do. 

110   0 

2  2   0 

Whltehonse  &  Bon.  52,  Vyse  St,  Birming- 
ham, Oold  Chain  Manufadurers^  F, 

Do. 

Da 

do. 

110   0 

0  14  0 

Bernard    Armstrong    ft    Brother,   27-29, 
Manufacturers,  F. 

Do. 

Da 

da 

8   0   0 

2  8  0 

Luoas  ft   Co.,  22,  Hylton  St.,  Birmingham, 
Silversmiths,  F, 

Do. 

Do. 

da 

110   0 

0  14  0 

Thos.   Hope,  3041,  Broad  St,  Birmingham. 
Metal  Smallioare  Manufacturer,  F. 

Birmingham      (City), 
November  23. 

Do. 

da 

9   0   0 

0  14  0 

8.  Blanckensee  ft  Bon,  15,  Frederick  St, 
Birmingham,  Jewellers,  F, 

Birmingham      (City), 
December  14. 

Do. 

da 

1    0   0 

14  0 

Electroplate  Manufacturer,  F, 

Da 

Do. 

do. 

10   0 

0  14   0 

New  "Rapid"  Cyole  Co.,  Icknield  St,  Bir- 
mingham, Cycle  Manufacturers,  F. 

Do. 

Do. 

da 

10   0 

1   0  6 

&•  Xmplorment  of  Towir 

Times. 

D.  Rosenthal,  91,  Great  Oolmore  St,  Bir- 
mingham, Tailor,  W, 

Birmingham      ((3ity), 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

la 

— 

— 

8.    Caplazid.   76,    Aston    St,    Birmingham, 
Tailor,  W, 

Birmingiam      (City), 

Do. 

da 

1   0   0 

0  14   0 

Malvern  Mineral  Water  Co..  8.  Church  St. 
Smethwick,  Ai^rated  Water  Manufacturers,  F. 

Smethwick  (Borough), 
August  L 

Da 

da 

0  10   0 

0   8  6 

J.  W.  Walsh,  Bea  St  South,  Birmingham, 
Aerated  Water  Manufacturer,  F, 

Birmingham      ((3ity), 
August  10. 

Do. 

da 

10   0 

0  14  0 

Fisher.  Brown,  ft  Bayley,  Ltd.,  120,  Lionel 
St.  Birmingham,  Bedstead  Makers,  F, 

Birmingham      (City), 
November  2. 

Da 

do. 

10   0 

0  14   0 

Joseph  Lester  Vero,  Station  St,  Atherstone, 
Cork  Sock  Manufadurer,  W, 

Atherstone    ((bounty), 
November  13. 

Do. 

da 

10   0 

1   0   6 

M.  L.  Jacobs  ft  Co.,  1,  Begent  Place,  Bir- 
mingham, Jetoellers,  W. 

Birmingham      (City), 
December  7. 

Do 

do. 

010   0 

012  0 

a.  F.  Parker,  25,  City  Bead,  Birmingham, 
Dres*  maker,  W. 

Birmingham      (City), 
Julya}. 

4.  Beyond   legal   hour   on  half- 
holiday. 

8   0   0 

1  12  0 

Btanfbrd  Bros..  55.  Oldbury  Road,  Smeth- 
wick.  Aerated  Water  Manufacturers,  F. 

Smethwick  (Borough), 
August  1. 

Da 

da 

•"■ 

0  10  0 

0.— Dismissed. 
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TABLE  S6.— Proseoutions  In  1900  In  Hets^il-^conHmied. 
(For  Oeneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XI.-BIRMINaHAM  BlSTRIOT—conHnued. 


Defendant. 
(1) 


Petty  Sessional  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


Ck>sti. 
(«) 


Xadam  Laxigfbrd,  370,  Oorpoiation  St,  Bir- 
mingham, Driumaker^  w, 

Deinmtoh  Brass  Foundry  Oo.,  163,Pershore 
St.,  Birmingham.  Brat^ounden,  F. 

John  Torton,  16M,  Darwin  St,  Birmingham, 
Tlntaek  Boxer,  W, 

Arthur  James  Bntton,  IS,  James  St,  Bir- 
mingham, Letterpreit  Printer,  F. 

W.  ft  J.  Player,  Ltd.,  47  <fe  48,  Lionel  St, 
Birmingham.  SSngineers,  F, 

amnthB  &  Browett,  Ltd..  68.  Bradford  St, 
Birmingham,  Enamelled  Iron  Mani^ac- 
turere,  F, 

J.  Ttnunlnn,  OaroUne  St,  Birmingham, 
Castor  Maker,  F, 

Durban  &  Co.;  41,  Frederick  St,  BIrmlag- 
ham,  Jewellers,  F» 

Daniel  Boy,  1(0,  High  St.  SeUy  Oak.  Baker.  W. 


Sarah  ^rotman,  91,  Westfleld  Bead,  Smeth- 
wiok,  Dretemaker,  W, 

Sorihhans  ft  Soiml  64,  Motatagoe  Boad,  Smeth- 
wick,  Bakere,  F, 

ir.  ft  J.  Player,  Ltd.,  47  St  48,  Lionel  Street, 
Birmingham,  Bnffineer$t  F« 


Birmingham      (City), 
December  7. 

Birmingham      (Olty). 
December  14. 


Birmins^ham 
June  22. 


(OityX 


III.— Touso  f; 

•-c^nt. 

m.  Bmploymant  of  Tonay 
Feraoaa  at  Zlleval 
Times- eofit. 

4.  Beyond  legal  hour  on  half- 
hoUday. 

7.  In  prohibited  room  during 
meal  hours. 

&  Beyond  legal  period  without 
Iforr      ' 


Do. 


tStanley  Bros..  Ltd. ,  StopUngf ord,  Nuneaton, 
BriekManHMurerM,  F,\ 


J.  W.  ITalsh,  Bea  St  South,  Birmingham, 
Aerated  Water  Manvfaeturtr,  F, 

X.  L.  Jacobs  ft  Oo.,  L  Begent  Place,  Bir- 
mingham./diiw/2crf,  IT. 

Turner  ft  Saunders,  88,  Bristol  St,  Birming- 
ham, Dreeemakert^  W, 

Stanford  Bros.,  66.  Oldbury  Boad,  Smethwick, 
Aerated  Water  Manufaeturen,  F, 

Hsfuy  Hawkins.  86|,  Great  Hampton  St., 
Birmingham,  Chain  Maker,  W, 


Birmingham      (Oity), 
November  28. 

Birmingham      (City), 
December  14. 


Birmingham      (City), 
April  27. 

Do. 


Northiield     (Ctounty), 
JulyU. 

Smethwick  (Borough), 
August  L 

Smethwick  (BoronghX 
October  SL 

Birmingham      (City), 
November  28. 


Nuneaton    (Borough), 
October  IL 


Birmingham     (Olty), 
August  10. 


Birmingham 
December  7. 


(Oity), 


Birmingham      (City), 
JuneM.  '* 

Smethwick  (BoroughX 
August!. 

Birmingham      ((3ity), 
November  2S. 


interval  J 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

9.  At  night 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 


S.   Ooenpatioii  of  Toon^ 
Persons. 

L  In  prohibited  industry  .. 

mr.  Bmplojment  of 
'WTogien  at  lUeral 
Times. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

Do.  do. 

4.  Beyond  legal  hour    on   half- 
ho— 


holiday. 
Do 

9.  At  night 


da 


2 

1 

1 

la 

1 

2 

1 
6 

1 
2 

4 
1 


9b 


£  8,  d. 


1  0  0 
10  0 

2  0  0 

2   0  0 

2    0  0 

2   0  0 

6   0  0 

10  0 

2   0  0 

2   0  0 

2   0  0 


0  10  0 

010  6 

6   0  6 

2    6  6 


£  t.  dL 


18  0 

0  14  6 

6  14  6 

0  10  0 

0  14  0 

14  6 

014  6 

3    8  0 

0  14  6 
013  6 

1  15  0 
OU  6 


OU   6 

an  6 

1   7  0 

0  6  6 

1  4   6 


XII.— WOROESTER  DISTRICT. 


Nil. 


a.— Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs. 

&.— Dismissed  on  appeal,  the  deci dion  of  the  Justices  was  reversed  in  April  1901. 
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TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  In  1900  in  DetaLil— continued. 
(For  Oeneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

Xin.— WOLVERHAMPTON  DISTRICT. 


Defendant 
(I) 


Petty  Bemional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


Joseph  Adams.  Haieeowen  St.,  Blaokheath, 
Socket  Uanufacturer^  F. 

Samuel  Webb,  Stafford  St.  Bilston,  AB-at^d 
Water  Manwaeturer,  F, 


Samnel  Bdge,  Millflelds  Road,  Bilgton,  Boot 
Manufacturer^  F. 

C^eo.  Wood  &  Sons,  Tlvidale,  Tipton,  Brick 
Manufacturert,  F, 

B.  H.  Mason,  Oastle  Hill,  Oswestry,  Engineer, 

J.  ft  J.  Yardley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Market  St, 
Wolverhampton,  Brewert^  F, 

Henry  Hall  &  Co.,  Old  Level  Iron  Works, 
Brierley  Hill,  Iron  Manvjdeturers^  F, 


Blanche  Botwood,  258,  Oastle  St,  Dudley, 
Dreumaker,  W, 

Joseph   Powell,  Great   Hales   St,   Market 
Drayton,  Coach  Builder^  W, 

B.  Wilson  &  Son,  Aokleton,  Wolverhampton, 
Maltetert^F. 

John  Fisher,  15.  High  St,  Bilston,  Baker,  W.,, 

Joseph  Smith,  WalsaU  Road,  Willenhall,  Lock 
Manufacturer,  F, 


Qeo.  Gktdd  9t  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Ohuroh  Lane,  Dudley 
Port  Iron  Manufacturers,  F. 

Joseph  Adams,  Halesowen  St,  Blaokheath, 
Socket  Manwacturer,  F. 

Ooalbrookdale    Oo^  '  Ltd.,    Ooalbrookdale, 
Ironfounders  and  Engineera,  F> 


William  Jones,  trading  as  W.  &  P.  Jones, 
Jackflelds,  Tile  Manufacturer,  F, 

John  Fisher,  16,  High  St,  Bilston,  Baker,  W, . . 


Boberts  St  Cooper,  Great  Bridge  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  Great  Bridge,  Tipton,  Iron 
Manufacturere,  F, 

Qeo.  Gadd  &  Co.t  Ltd.,  Church  Lane,  Dudley 
Port,  Iron  Manufacturer;  F, 

Msaao  Jenks  &  Son,  Minerva  Works. 
Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton,  Iron  Mill 
Occupien,  F, 

Henry  Hall  ft  Co.,  Old  Level  Iron  Works, 
Brierley  Hill,  Iron  Manufacturers,  F, 


J,  Whorton  ft  Co.,  OakeyweU  St,,  Dudley, 
Femier  Mnaufactura-M^  F^ 


David  Lloyd,  King  Bt,  Dudley,  Boot  Manu^ 
fttettirer,  F. 

Jeue  Billtugham  ft  Sou,  Mamttm«  Wi>rks, 
Fox  Oak  St..  Cmdlo;  uoath,  Chatn  Martu* 
ffiditrer'f,  F. 


Old    mil 

June  20. 


(County), 
(Sti- 


A.   Xeeplnc   moclatora, 
Bendinc  Wotieoat  4bO« 

Failure  as  regards  ^- 

3.  Keeping  register  of  children 
and  young  persons,  ftc. 


pendiary's      Court), 
Jul    ^ 


Wolverhampton 
Mudia    ■ 
fulyR 


Bilston  (Stipendiary's 
Court),  October  2. 

Old   Hill    (County), 
October  3. 

Oswestry    (Borough), 
November  30. 


Wolverhampton   (Sti- 

Kndary's   Court), 
ly25. 

Brierley  HUl  (County). 
December  6. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
7.  Notifying  accident 

Do. 


da 

do. 
do. 
da 

do. 


Dudley  (Borough), 
Januarys. 

Market  Drayton 
(County),  June  28. 

Bridgnorth  (County), 
September  8. 

Bilston  (Stipendiary's 
Court).  October  2. 

Wolverhampton  (Sti- 
pendiary's Court), 
October  31. 


Wednesbury    (Stipen- 
diary'8Court)April  24, 

Old  Hill  (County),  June 
20. 

Broseley  (County),  No- 
vember 6. 


Ironbridge    (County), 
Maroh27. 

Bilston  (Stipendiary's 
Court),  October  2. 

Wednesbury    (Stipen- 
diary*sCourt)April  24. 


8.   Foatlnc   of  AbatraotSt 
Wotieesv  Ao. 

1.  Failure   to  affix  abstracts  and 
notices. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

ZZ.-C8Z&B; 


da 
do 
do. 
da 


Mm  Ago,   ntneaa,  Ao.,   of 
Cbildren. 

3.  Without  certlflcate  of  fitness  .. 
Do.  do. 

Da  da 


Ii.  Bmploymont  of 
Clilldroii  at  Zlleffal 
Tlmoa. 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Da 


Wolverhampton  (Sti- 
pendiary's Court), 
November  16. 

Brierley  Hill  (County), 
December  6. 


Do. 
9.  At  nigbt 

Do. 
Da 

Do. 


da 


do. 


da 


do. 


Dudley        (BoroQghh 
January  a. 


Dudley        (Borough), 
April  3a 


Old     HiU 

May  9. 


(Borouab), 


zix.— TQinra  PBSflojrs. 

Employ  tug  young   periion  under 
10  without  csertiiketo  of  Bt- 

Do.  §a. 

Do.  -m,.. 


£  t.  tf. 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  10  0 

0    1  0 

3   0  0 

0   6  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  6  0 

1  0  0 
0  10  0 


2  0  0 
10  0 
10   0 


1  0  0 

8  0  0 

3  0  0 

3  0  0 

3  0  0 

8  0  0 


0  10    0 

0    B    0 
Q    5    0 


t  $,d 

015  0 

0  8  2 

0   8  6 

0   8  6 

0   7  6 

012  0 

013  0 

013  6 

0   5  6 

0  6  6 

0  8  6 

0   8  0 


13  8 
110  0 
1   1   5 


OU  6 
OU  6 
010  6 

oiiao 

0  9  6 

1  2  6 


OU   6 

0 1^  e 

0  14    0 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutlons  in  1900  in  Detail— <^n/»niMdf. 
(/Vr  General  Notes  see  p^  570,) 

XIII.— WOLVERHAMPTON  BiaTRlOT—conHnuecL 


Defondant 
(1) 


Fdtty  Seaetonai  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offonoew 
(8) 


OasM. 

(4) 


Pfloalty. 
(5) 


Ckwti. 
(6) 


ih  Adams,  Halesowen  St^  Blackheath, 
~  tMannfiuttirer,F, 

fikunael  Webb,  Htafford  8t^  Bllston,  Aerated 
Water  Mannfiuturer^  F. 

J.  WUklnaon,  Jnnr.,  Freobodle,  Dudley, 
Anvil  and  Vice  Manufiietttrer,  F, 

Boomehills  ft  Withymoor  OolllerleB  A 
Fire  Olay  Co.,  Ltd.,  near  Netherton, 
Dudley,  BrUk  Manujaeturere,  F. 

Oheshlre,  Shropahlre,  ft  North  Widji 
Farmers*  Bopply  Assoolatlpn,  ,lita., 
Grindley  Brook,  Whltchnrcli,  Flour  Manu- 
faeturen^F, 

Samuel  Bdge,  MUlflelds  Boad,  Bllston,  Boot 
Mdnvfiteturer^  F. 

Oeo.  Wood  ft  Sons,  Tividale,  Tipton,  Brick 
Manufiieturert,  F, 

Ooalbrookdale  OOm  Ltd.,  Coatbrookdale, 
Ironfoundtnand  Engineers^  F, 

WolTorhampton  aas  Co.,  Stafford  Boad, 
Wolverhampton,  Qaa  Manufacturers^  F, 

John  Brown,  Chapel  St.,  Halesowen,  Shovel 
Manufacturer^  F, 

&.  H.  Mason,  CasUe  Hill,  Oswestry,  .^H^neer, 
F, 

Hlston  ft  Bird,  Sheet  End,  near  Dudley, 
MiUere^F, 

D.  H.  ft  B.  Diamond  Cyole  Co..  Sedseley  St, 
Wolverhampton,  OyeU  Manufaeturen^  F, 

Wm.  Roberts,  Wanderers*  Avenue,  Dudley 
Boad,  Wolverhampton,  Builder,  F, 


O.  Boffers  ft  Son.  Oswald  Boad,  Oswestry, 
OoaehBtUJder9,F. 

A.  W.  aower  ft  Son,  Stafford  St,  Bbrket 
Drayton,  Agricultural  Imptenunt  Manu- 
factwert,  F, 

Joseph  Powell,  Great  Hales  St,  Market 
Drayton,  Coach  Builder,  W. 

XUsa  Hutohlnson,  Bark  Hill,  Whitohurch, 
Dret9maker,W, 

•Thomas  Jaokson,  Gates  St,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Balc^r,  J^. 


Old      HiU     (County), 
June  30. 


Wolverhampton    (Sti- 
pendiary's     Court), 

Dudley       (Borough), 
September  10. 

Do. 


Bradford-Whitohurch 
0>  September 


iii.-Tousa  FBsaowa 

—eont. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  certificate  of  fit- 


•X.  Thomas   ft  Co.,  The  Cross.  Oswestry, 
Bngineert,  F, 

&.  Wilson  ft  Son,  Aokleton,  Wolverhampton, 
Malteters^F, 

•X.  Thomas  ft  Co.,  The  Cross,  Oswestry, 
SheetAron  Workers,  F, 

Lllleshall   Co.,  Ltd.,  Prior*s  Lee,  Shifnal, 
Steel  Manufacturers,  F. 

J.  Paterson  ft  Son,  Onibury,  Ludlow,  Bend- 
ware  Turnery  Manufacturers,  F, 


H.  ft  J.  Hill.  Etna  Foundry,  Birmingham  St, 
Willenhall,  Ironfoundert,  F, 

Joseph    Smith,  Walsall    Boad,  WUlenhall, 
Lock  Manufacturer,  F, 


Bilston  (Stipendiary's 
Court),  October  2. 

Old  HiU  (County). 
Octobers. 

Broseley  (County), 
November  fll 

Wolverhampton  (Sti- 
pendiary's Court), 
November  18. 

Halesowen  (County), 
November  20. 

Oswestry  (Borough), 
November  30. 

Brierley  Hill  (County), 
December  6. 

Wolverhampton  (Sti- 
pendiary's Court), 
December  31. 

Do. 


Oswestry    (Borough), 
January  21 

Market    Drayton 
(County),  April  28. 


Market  Drayton 
(County),  June  38. 

Whitohurch  (County), 
July  20. 

Wolverhampton  (Sti- 
pendiary's Court), 
November  16. 

Oswestry  (Borough), 
December  28. 

Bridgnorth  (County), 
September  8. 

Oswestry  (Borough), 
January  26. 

Shifnal  (County),  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Ludlow  (County), 
April  2. 


Wolverhampton  (Sti- 
liary's  "  ' 
iberSl. 

Do. 


rvvivva _. , 

pendiary^B      Court), 


Do. 

Da 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


do. 

da 
da 

do. 

da 
da 
do. 
da 

do 
da 
da 
da 

da 


M*  BrnployoMat  of  Tova^ 
Persona  at  Slloffal 
Times. 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  da 


Da 

da 

Do. 

» 

da 

Do. 

da 

Do. 


da 


4.  Beyond   legal   hour  on  half- 
holiday. 

9.  At  night        


Do.  do. 

Do.  da 

ZV.-'WrOMBV. 

mr.  ■mploymeat  of 
mromea  at  Sllecal 
Times. 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  do 


&  s,  d, 

0  10  0 

1  0  0 

0  10  0 

10  0 

0   6  0 

10  0 

0  10  0 

110  0 

110  0 

0   6  0 
0   10 

010  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 


0   10 

0  10  0 

010  0 

0   6  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0    6  0 

0   2  6 

0  16  0 

2   0  0 


10   0 
0  10   0 


£  f .  d 

OU  0. 

oil  2 

OU  6 

2   6  0 

010  6 

on  6 

012  6 

112  1 

16  6 

0  13*0 

0  10  0 

012  6 

0  10  6 

010  6 


0   0  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0   0  6 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0   9  0 

0  12  6 

0  10  0 


18   0 
OU   0 
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TABLE  se,— Proseoutlons  In  1900  In  Detail— con^iniMe/. 
{Far  Oeneral  Notes  Bee  p.  570.) 

XIII.— WOLVERHAMPTON  DiaTRlOTf-continued. 


a) 

Petty  Sessional  OoqH 
and  Date. 

(2) 

Offence. 
(S) 

Oasee. 

(4) 

Penalty. 
(5) 

OostH. 
(6) 

Bdwin     Sooltook,    Salthonses.     JaokfleldB, 
Dipper:  employed  bj  Maw  St  Oo^  Jackflelds, 

Henry   Mere<llth,  Brooeley  Wood,  Dipper, 
employed  by  Maw  A  Oo^, Jaokflelds,  En- 
eauitte  Tile  Manufatturert,  X 

Blohard  Woodberry,  Bottler,  employed  by 
Samuel  Webb.  Stafford  St^  Bilston,  AeraUd 
Water  Manu/daurer,  F, 

Ironbridffe    (Ckmnty), 
Jmiel9. 

Do. 

Wolverhampton   (Sti- 
pendiaryB      Court). 

v.-BAaroBsova 

1.  Failure   to    obsenre    or   affix 
Special  Bulea 
Earthenware   and    Ohina 
Works  :— 

Failure     to   provide    or 
wear  overalls  and  head 
coverings. 

Do.                    do. 

Aerated  Water  Works  .— 
Failure    to    wear    fiice 
guards,  masks,  veils,  or 
gauntlets. 

1 

1 

1 

£  t.  d 
10   0 

0  7  6 

0  7  e 
0   8  2 

XIV.— SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  DISTRICT. 


Tujmer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Britannia  Works,  Albion, 
west  Bromwioh,  Ironnuutere^  F, 


•8.    J.    Sadler,    Portway  Works,  Oldbury, 
Briek  Manufacturer^  F. 

Lords,  Ltd.,   Old  Baths.  Littleton  St.  West, 
Walsall,  derated  Water  Manufaetwren^  F. 

Bromibrd  Iron  Co.,  Bromford  Lane,'  West 
Bromwioh,  Ironmasters,  F, 


Brl^l 


:ht  &  Langham,  Wood  Lane  and  Bush 
IH&rm  Works,  West  Bromwioh,  Ironmattere, 
F. 

Hy.  Wm.  Bolae,  127,  Yilla  Boad,  Handsworth. 
MllUner,  W. 


Oeo,  WllkinBon  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dunkirk  Works, 
Oharles  St,  West  Bromwioh,  Iron  Mill 
Occupier*,  F. 

John  BTUsell  &  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Cyclops  Works, 
Pleck  Road,  Walsall,  Ironmatters,  F. 

WalaaU  Xleotrlcal  Co.,  Ltd..  Bridge  St., 
Walsall.  SleeMeal  Engineers,  F. 

JobjOL  Freakley  &  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Gold's  Qreen, 
west  Bromwioh,  Slag  Orushern,  F, 


r,  W.   Olewa,  46-46,  Spout 
.  Baker,  W, 


Lane,  Walsall, 


Barton  ft  Mold,  Beehive  Foundry,  BirchiUs. 
Walsall,  Hamees  Furniture  Manwacturera,  F, 

Boys   St    Boden,  James   Bridge   Sawmills, 
Station  St,  Darlaston,  SawmilUrs,  F. 


John  Webb,  Villa  Boad,  Handsworth.  Builder, 
F. 

Patent  Shaft  &  Azletree  Oo.,  Ltd., 
Brunswick  Works,  Wednesbury,  Iron- 
masters, F. 


West  Bromwioh 
(Stipendiary's  Oourt), 
April  30. 


Oldbury 
Mayl. 


(County), 


Walsall  (Borough), 
July  11. 

West  Bromwioh 
(Stipendiary's  Oourt), 
October  L 

West  Bromwioh 
(Stipendiary's  Court). 
October  29. 

Handsworth  (County), 
Augusta. 


West  Bromwioh 
(Stipendiary's  Oourt), 
March  & 

Walsall  (Borough), 
October  10. 

Do. 


West  Bromwich 
(Stipendiary's  Court), 
October  L 


Waliall       (Borough). 
November  28. 


Walsall  (Borough), 
October  17. 

Wednesbury  (Stipen- 
diary's Court),  April 
24. 


Handsworth  (County), 
October  28. 

Wednesburv   (Stipen< 
kry's  (5oi    '^    *" 
cemDer4. 


diar 


De- 


BettdlBgr  Wotioest  4ie. 

Failure  as  regards :~ 

3.  Keeping  register  of  children  and 
young  persons,  Sbo. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


do 
do. 
do. 

da 


4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  affixing  particulars,  or 
sending  nonce  of  same. 

6.  Keeping  register  of  accidents 

and  diseases,  or  keeping  It 
open  to  inspection. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

7.  Notifying  accident 


8.  Foatiiic  of  AbatraetSv 
Wotleest  4bO. 

2.  Fftilure  to  specify  on  notice  the 
period  of  employment,  meals, 
Ac. 


B.   VenoliMri      BABCorona 
MaoliineiTf  'm* 

1.  Failure    to    fence    dangerous 

machinery. 

2.  Penal  Compensation  in  cases 

where  death  or  injury  has 
resulted  from  i— 
Failure     to     fence    ma- 
chinery. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


0  10  0 

2   0  0 

10  0 

2   0  0 

10  0 


8    0  0 

10  0 

0  10  0 

0   2  6 


0    6   0 


1   0  0 

6   0  0 

10  0 

10   0  0 


010  0 

0  7  6 

610  0 

0   9  4 

0  16  6 

0   6  0 

015  0 

Oil  6 

0  10  6 

017  6 


0  9  0 


0  10  0 

19  6 

014  0 

010  6 


a.— Defendant  summoned  the  employer  of  the  boy  as  **  actual  offender,"  but  case  against  him  was  dismissed  the  Magistrate  holding 
that  defenants  had  not  used  ^  due  diligence  to  enforce  the  Act." 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  Detail— con^nudtl. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XIV.-^OUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  DISTRICT— co/i^mt^. 


Defendant 
(1) 


Petty  Seesional  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


Coftii. 
(6) 


Thomas    OllTer.    Sandwell 


Works, 


omas  01lTej%  Sandwell  Bope  Works 
Walsall  St,  west  Bromwlch,  Mope  Manu 
faeturert  W, 

Bromfbrd  Iron  Co.,  Bromford  Lane,  West 
Bromwich,  Ironmiutert,  F. 


F.   W.    Olews,  46-40,  Spont  Lane,  Walsall, 
Baker,  W. 

YardlOT    ft    Garter,    40,   WiUenbaU    St, 
Dariaston,  Latek  ManuJaeturerM,  W, 


John     Webb 

Busball,  Walsall, 


Lasenby^ 

OaMnetmaker.W, 


Liohfleld    Boad, 


ThomsM  Taylor,   64,  Qreen  Lane,  Walsall, 

Bridle  Cutter,  W. 

Bromfbrd  Iron  Co.,  Bromford  Lane,  West 
Bromwioh,  Ironnuuters,  F, 


White  ft  Smallman,  Ltd.,  Grown  Hills. 
Great  Bridge  St,WestBromwleh,iroM2d0r«' 
Blacking  Mannflaaurers,  F, 

Tapper  ft  Go.,  Ltd..  Britannia  Works, 
Abion,  West  Bromwich,  IronmoHters,  F,  ^ 

•8.  J.  Sadler,  Porfrway  Works,  Oldbnry,  BHck 
Mannfiieturer,  F. 

Lords,  X<td.,  Old  Baths,  Littleton  St  West 
Walsall,  Atrated  Water  Mannfaeturers,  F, 

Barton  ft  Mold,  Baehive  Foundry,  BlrohilUL 
Walsall,  Hameet  Furniture  Mantifaeturert,  F, 

*Oak  Tanning  Go.,  Ltd.,  Hatherton  St, 
Walsall,  Tanners,  F. 


Allied  Hateley,     Back  Bntts   Honse,  Mill 
Walsall,  Hamete  Maker,  W. 

Go., 

Walsall,  Harness 


Oooper,   Webb,   Jones  _ft  jOo.,  Sto^well 
Works,  ' 


Littleton  St,  E. 

Manufacturers,  F, 

RatoUff  ft  Batollff,  Great  Bridge  Works, 
Gold's  Hill,  West  Bromwich,  Tube  Manu- 
faeiurers,F» 

Hy.  Wm.  Hnlse,  127,  Villa  Boad,  Handsworth, 
miUner,  W. 

Wm.  Clement  Mnrray,  78,  Monnt  St,  Wal- 
sall, Saddletree  Maker,  W» 


West  Bromwich 
i  Stipendiary's  Court), 
May  14. 

West  Bromwioh 
(Stipendiary's  Court), 
October  L 


X.   A^Of   Vltneaa*    Jko.*  of 
CliUdren. 

1.  Under  legal  age 


a  Without  oertlflcate  of  iitness 


Walsall       (Borough), 
November  28. 

Wednesbury    (Stipen- 
diary's Court),  May  8. 


Bushall  (Oounty), 
AugustSO  ^ 

Walsall  (Borough), 
September  12. 

West  Bromwich 
(Stipendiary's  Court), 
October  L 


&•  Mmployment  of 
Clilldren  at  niegal 
Timea. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours      . . 


8.  Otherwise  than  in  morning  or 
afternoon  sets  or  on  alternate 
days. 


Da 

Do. 

0.  At  night 


do. 
do. 


III.— Tomro  »i 
^.  Vltneaa,  4ke. 


West  Bromwich 
(Stipendiary's  Goart), 

West  Bromwioh 
(Stipendiary's  Court), 
April  SO. 


Employing   young  person  under 
l<r  without  oertifl 


(County), 
(Borough), 


Oldbury 
Mayi. 

WalsaU 
JulyU. 


Walsall       (Borough), 
October  17. 

Walsall       (Borough), 
November  28. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


^floate  of  iit- 
do. 

do. 

da 
da 
da 


Walsall       (Borough), 
March  28. 

Walsall       (Borough), 
JulylL 


Wednesbury   (Stipen- 
's  Court),  July 


apleyment  of  Tenng 
at      lUegal 


hours 
da 


(diary's 


Handsworth  «3ounty), 
August  8. 

Walsall       (Borough), 
November  28L 


L  Before  or  after 
Da 

Do. 

Da 
Do. 


da 

da 
da 


£  a  d. 


0   2   6 


SCO 


fi  a  tf. 

018  6 
0   8   4 


0   6  0 

10  0 

0   6  0 

110  0 

6   0  0 


0   9  0 

018  6 

0    8  8 

0   8  0 

0  16  4 


la 

1 
2 

2 
1 


10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  10  0 


OU  8 

0  10  0 

018  8 

0  17  0 

0  16  0 

0   9  0 


0  10   0 
10   0 

4    0   0 

0    10 
0   6   0 


018   8 

0  9.0 

1  6   • 

•  18   8 
0   7   0 


a.^Defendants  summoned  the  employer  of  the  boy  as  "actual  offender,"  but  case  against  him   was  dismissed,  the  Magistrate 
holding  defendants  had  not  used^  due  diligence  to  enforce  the  Aet" 
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TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  in  1900  in  BetSLil—contmued. 
(For  Oeneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XIV.-SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  DISTRICT— con^mued. 


Defendant. 

a) 


Leamore  Brick  Co^  Green  Lane,  BlrofaiUs, 
Walnll,  Briekmaken,  F, 


Darlaston  Brlok  Co.,  Heath 
laston,  Briekmakert^  F, 


Bead,  Dar- 


S.  ft  S.  A  Wrlght^O,  Hf^  St,  Weit  Brom- 
wkit,Mimner$,W. 


J.  O.  Proffltt,  176,  Queen  St,  WaliaU«  Saddle- 
tree ManMfacturer^  F, 


Petty  SesBional  Court 
and  Date. 

(8) 


Walsall       (Borough), 
August  15. 


Wednesbury  (Stipen- 
diary's Oourt),  Sep- 
tember 11. 


West  Bromwioh 

(Stipendiarr's  Oourt), 
December  10. 


Walsall       (Borough), 


October  17. 


Offence. 
(3) 


iii.-Toinro  »: 
Bm  Oeeuptttion    of    Tevaff 


L  In  prohibited  industry 


2.  Cleaning  mill-gearing  or  other 
dangerous  pctfts  of  machinery 
in  motion. 


ampley  ment  of 
^romen  at  Illegal 
Tiinea. 


9.  At  night 


lav^tMvom.  ACTS. 


(4) 


2tt 


XV.— NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  DISTRICT. 


a.— Fine  in  one  case,  costs  in  both. 
6.— Withdrawn. 


Penalty. 
(5) 


U  t,  d, 

S   0   0 
2   0    0 


10   0 


2   0   0 


Oostt. 
(«) 


fi  •  d. 


OU  6 


0  15  0 


0   8   0 


1   1  0 


A«Xeeplng  &eglaterat 
•eadliig  Votloea,  *«• 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

A  Bison  ft  COm  Hondnglow  St,  Burton, 
Copptnmitkt^  Fi 

Burton        (Borough), 
June  22. 

3.  Keeping  register  of  children  and 
young  persons,  Ac 

1 

0   5   0 

0  10  6 

•O.  H.  Plant  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Leek,  Boc  ifaJten, 

L^   (CountyX  July 
26i. 

4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or    afliziAg   particulars,   or 
sending  notice  of  same. 

a.  Seating    of   Abatraots, 
Vetleoa,  ft.e. 

7 

8   6  6 

Jaa.  Topham,  Hanley,  Oooptr,  W, 

Hanley  (Stipendiary's 
Court),  March  12. 

2.  Failure  to  specify    on   notice 
the  period  of  employment, 
meals,  Ac. 

21.   Veaeiagi      2laiigeroiui 
Maobinenr,  dte. 

1 

0  10   0 

0  19  0 

Iiaao  Ward  ft  Bon,  Uttozeter,  J<Mner§  and 
BtUlden^F. 

Uttozeter     (County), 
Julyi. 

L  Failure    to    fence    dangerous 
machinery. 

K.   OleanUnoaa,     Ventlla- 

Ifr 

Cooke  ft  Co.,  Basigate  St,  Stafford,  Shoe 

Stafford      (Borough), 
February  22. 

L  Failure  to  limewash  factory, 
Ac. 

1 

10  0 

0  7  0 
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TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  in  1900  in  'DetaH^-eontinued. 
{Far  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XV.— NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  DISTRIOT— <»n^mwati. 


60S 


Oefenaant. 
(1) 

Petty  Sessional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 

Offeneeu 
(3) 

Oases. 
(4) 

Penalty. 
(6) 

Oosls. 
(6) 

iti.-Tomro  pamsovs. 

«  a  d. 

£  a  d. 

q.  Vitneaa,  ft.e. 

♦^•|^feSSS?;5^^/jSSS?ri^ 

BoTBlem  (Sipendiary's 
Oonrt),  Febraary  SiD. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  oertUoate  of  fit- 
nesa. 

010  0 

0  17   0 

A.  T.  Poole,  Hanley,  Ooaeh  Builder,  F...       . . 

Court),  Maroh  13. 

Do.                      do. 

010  0 

0  18   6 

W.  S.  KattbewB  ft  Sons,  Stafford,  Legging 
Manujaeturen^  F, 

^ISsfu  ^^'^'^^ 

Do.                      do. 

0  10  0 

0   9   6 

Fenton  Bngineerlng  Co.,  Ponton,  Engineers, 
F» 

^ffl,1Sfi?J^^' 

Do.                      do. 

1   0  • 

0  14    0 

B.Amlos,  Stafford,  aiMii«tJraiter.F.    ..       .. 

Stafford      (Borongb), 
December  8. 

Da                      do. 

10   0 

0  18   0 

*A.  Bison  ft  Co.,  Burton,  Coppersmtthe,  F,    . . 

Burton        (Borough), 
December  as. 

Da                      do. 

WL*   amploymeiit  of  Toutkg 
»«ra«i&a      at     lUefal 
Tlmea. 

10   0 

0  17   6 

Stoke     (Stipendiary's 
Court),  February  16L 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

2   0   0 

216   0 

Wm.  Teoton,  Stafford  St,  Hanley.  MllUner, 
W. 

Hanley  (Stipendiary's 
Court),  February  19. 

Do.                      do. 

10   0 

018   0 

Jno.    Seott  ft    Oo.,    Stafford,  Shoe  Manu- 
faeturen^  F, 

Stafford      (BoroughX 
HiayR 

Da                      da 

10   0 

019   0 

A.  a.  Hall,  Liverpool  Bead.  Newcastle,  Balcer, 
W. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 
(Borough),  May  &. 

Da                     da 

010   0 

OU   6 

•a.  H.  Plant  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Leek,  Box  Makers, 

Leek  (County),  July  25 

Da                      da 

0  6   0 

2   2   0 

J.  H.  Lasbrey,  Uttozeter,  Dressmaker,  W.    .. 

Uttozeter      (County), 
September  12. 

Da                      da 

10   0 

2    8   0 

H.   BroadhTirtt,    Davenport    St^    Burslem, 
Dressmaker,  W. 

BurslemrStipendiary's 
Court)^ptember  it 

4.  Beyond  legal  hour  on   half- 
hoUday. 

10   0 

110   0 

•A.  Bayley,  Market*  Plaoe,  Uttoxeter,  Baker, 

Uttozeter      (CountyX 
June  20. 

la 

- 

0   7    0 

J.  H.  Wedffwood,  BnrBlem,  Baker,  W„. 

Bur8lem(Stipendlary's 
Court),  January  2. 

9.  At  night       

2  0   0 

014   0 

John  Maney, Smallthome, Baker,  W,,.       . . 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

2   0   0 

0  14   0 

Wardle    ft    Davenport,  Leek,  Silk   Xanu- 
fiuturers,  F. 

Leek   (Ckyunty).   Feb- 
ruary2L 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

018    6 

Hy .  Soott,  Foregate  St.  Stafford,  Baker,  W.  . . 

Stafford       (Borough), 
MayK 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

0    0    6 

R.  Rlchardflon,  LlUleworth,  Stafford,  Baker, 

Da 

Do.                     da 

1 

010   0 

0  10   6 

M .  A.  Thomae,  Sandon  Bead,  Stafford,  Baker, 

Do. 

Da                       do. 

0  10   0 

0  14    6 

H.  J.  Dnrber.  Swan  PaMage,  Hanley,  Baker, 

Hanley  (Stipendiary's 
Ck)urt),  December  10. 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

0  14    0 

W.  leilner,  Dipper,  employed  by  Barkers  & 
Kent  Lidn  Fenton,  Earthenware  Man^faC' 
tarers,  F. 

Stoke      (Stipendiary's 
Court),  Jime  & 

10.  On  Sunday 

^r.  Bmpleyment     of 
Bremen      at      Illeral 
Tiinea. 

lb  ' 

10   0 

010    6 

King  ft  Co.,  Station  Street  Barton.  Tailors,  W. 

1 

Burton  (Borough)  June 
22. 

6L  At  meal  times       

1 

0   2   6 

017    6 

a.— Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs. 

ft.— Liformation  laid  against  the  firm',  who  summoned  the  "actual  offender.** 
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TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  in  1900  in  JietBLil—canfintied. 
(For  Oeneral  Notes  see  p,  570.) 

XV.— NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  DISTRICT -con^mwed. 


Defendant. 
(1) 


Petty  Senlonal  Ooart 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


(•) 


Tbomas  Betterldge,  Woodvtlle,  SarthenuHvre 
Mantifaetarer,  F. 


tThomas   Poole,  Oobden    Works,  Longton, 
China  Matmfiuturer,  F. 


fBoxveM  ft  Leigh,  Middleport  Works,  Bnrs- 
lem,  Earthentvare  Manu/arturen,  F. 


tr.  ft  R.  Boote,  Ltd..  Newport  Lane,  Bnrs- 
lem.  Earthenware  Manttfaeiuren^  F. 

tTliomas  Poole,   Oobden   Works,   Longton, 
China  Manufacturer^  F. 


tMlntons,    Ltd.,   London   Boad,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  Earthenware  ManufaeturerB^  F. 

Wm.  Fielding,  Hanley,  Earthenware  Manufac- 
turer, F» 

Hill  Top  Pottenr  Co.,  Chnrch  Oresley,  Earth- 
entaare  Manwacturen,  F. 


Tbomas  Betteri^re,  Woodyllle,  Earthenware 
Mamifaeturer^  F, 

fDonltonB,  Ltd.,  Nile  St,  Bnrslem,  Earthenr 
tpare  ManMfiuhtrert,  F. 

tBnrgeas  ft  Leigh,  Middleport  Works,  Bnrs- 
lem, Sarthentoare  ManufaeturerM,  F. 


Fredk.  Bhaw,  Stafford,  Bottler,  employed  by 
Hardman  and  Openshaw.  Stafford,  Aerated 
Water  Manv/aeturen,  F, 


Swadlincote  (Oonnty), 
January  30. 


Fenton    (Stipendiary's 
Court),  February  21. 


Burftlem  (Stipendiary's 
Oourt),  February  20. 


Do. 

Fenton  (Stipendiary's 
Court),  February  21. 

Do. 

Hanley  (Stipendiary's 
Court),  January  L 

Swadlincote  (County), 
January  30. 

Do. 

Burslem  (Stipendiary's 
Court),  February  20. 

Burslem  (Stipendiary's 
Court),  February  20. 


Stafford       (Borough), 
April  12 


ntovs 


L  Failure    to    observe    or   affix 
Special  Rules. 
Earthenware    and    China 
works  ^- 

Failure  to  have  persons 
examined  once  a  month 
hj  certifying  surgeon. 

Re- employing  a  person 
after  suspension  with- 
out written  sanction  of 
certifying  surgeon. 

Failure  to  enter  in  speelal 
health  register  a  person 
employed  in  dipping- 
house. 


Do. 


do. 


Failure  to  provide  or 
wear  overalls  and  head 
coverings. 


Do. 


do. 


Failure  to  provide  or  use 
fan. 

Failure  to  provide  and 
maintain  proper  wash- 
ing oonvenienoea 


Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 


Failure  to  cleanse  dip- 
ping-house boards  every 
week. 

Aerated  Water  Works  :— 
Failure    to     wear    face 
guards,  masks,  veils,  or 
gauntlets. 


la 


£  a  d. 

0  5  6 

10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

10  0 

3   0  0 

10  0 

0   0  6 

0   6  6 

10  0 

010  0 


£  L  4. 

OU  0 

1  1  6 

OU  0 

0  8  6 
OU  0 

1  6  0 
0  7  6 
•  7  • 

0  7  0 

1  3  6 

0  7  0 


XVI.— LEICESTER  DISTRICT. 


cigar  Box  Manolkotiiring  Co.,  AU  Saints 
Road,  Leicester,  Otgar  Box  Makere,  F. 

Hartshorn  ft  Jesson.  Acorn  St.,  Leicester, 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufaetwere,  F, 


John  Parker,  0,  Spinner  St.,  Leicester,  Shoe 
Manufacturer,  F, 

<}eo.  Chiffllng  ft  Co.,  Park  Road,  Ansty,  Shoe 
Manufacturer*,  F, 

Gamer,  White,  ft  Breward,  Stapleton  Lane, 
BaJrweU,  Shoe  Manufactureri,  F. 

Mnroott  ft  Payne.  Bond  St.,  Hinckley,  Shoe 
Manufiuturen,  F 

Wigston   Foundry   Co.,    Ltd..  Canal   St, 
South  Wigston,  Ironfoundera,  F, 

Xaodonald,   Soott   ft   Co.,  Countesthorpe 
Road,  South  Wigston,  Letterpreu  Printers,  F, 

Hartohom  ft  Jesson.  Acorn  St.,  Leicester, 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufaeturera,  F, 

Oigar  Box  JCannlkoturlng  Co.,  All  Saints 
Road,  Leicester,  Cigar  Box  Makers,  F, 


Leicester     (Borough), 
April  5. 

Leicester     (Borough), 
February  13. 


Leicester     (Borough), 
Aprils. 


Leicester 
April  28. 

Hinckley 
May  21 

Hinckley 
July  19. 

Leicester 
July  28. 

Do. 


(County), 
(County), 
(County), 
(County), 


Leicester     (Borough), 
February  13. 

Leicester     (Borough), 
AprUS. 


8«ndliiv  Votleeaf  dte. 

Failure  as  regards  .-— 

1.  Notification  of  commencement 
of  occupation. 

3.  Keeping  register  of  children 
and  young  persons  employed, 
Ac. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
da 


7.  Notifying  accident 

Do.  do. 


0  14  6 

10  0 

0    4  6 

3    6  0 

0  10  0 

0    6  0 

0    2  0 

10  0 

5   0  0 

111  0 


0  5  9 
0  9  9 

0  5  6 

017  a 
014  0 

013  e 

018  0 
018  0 
0  9  ^ 
0  9  0 


a.— Dismissed. 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutlons  in  1900  in  Detail— contfnwerf. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p,  570.) 

XVI.— LEICESTER  BiaTRlOT—contimied. 


Defendant. 

a) 


Petty  Seerional  Oourt 
and  Date. 


Offence. 
(8) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


Oorta. 
(6) 


Barton  BSreweir  OOi,  Ltd..  Tamworth  Bead 
Aflhby-de-la-Zonoh,  MaUttert,  W. 


Aahby  -  de  -  la  -  Zoodi 
(County),  October  9Ql 


W.  F.  Hardlnff.  Sparrow  Hill,  Lomcbborongh 
8awmaUr,T. 


Longhborongh  (Oonn- 
ty),  October  17. 


a.   Vostiiiff  of  AbstraotSf 
VotlooSf  4ke. 

L  Fkkilnre  to  afDz  abetraoti  and 
notices. 


B.  VoneiBffi      Banroroiui 
Maohtnory»  4ke. 

L  FMlnre    to    fence    dangeroui 
machinery. 


Oamer,  White,  A  Breward,  Btapleton 
Barwell,  Shoe  Manuflacturen,  F, 


Hinckley       (Oonnty), 


Thomas  Pickett.  Latimer  St,  Ansty,  Shoe 
Manufacturer^  r. 


Leicester       (Oonnty), 
April  a& 


Hartshorn  ft  JeMon,  Acorn  St..  Leicester, 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufaeturen^  F, 


John  Parker,  9,  Spinner  St.,  Leicester,  Shoe 
Manufneturert  F, 

Ibetock  Oollieries,  Ltd.,  Ibstoek,  Brtek  and 
Drain  Pipe  Manufaeturert,  F. 

Bwan,  Preston,  ft  Bray,  Brook  St.,  Sileby, 
Shoe  Manufacturertt  F, 

Xnroott  ft  Payne.  Bond  St.,  Hinckley,  Shoe 
Uanufiteturerty  F. 


Wigston  Fonndry  Oo.,  Ltd.,  (3anal  St.  Sonth 
v^igston,  Ironfounden^  F. 

Kaodonald,  Soott  ft  Oo..  Oonnteethorpe 
Boad,  Sonth  Wigston,  Letter  Prea  Printert, 
F. 

*0.  Sherriff  ft  Oc^Fleet  Street  Leiceeler.iSAcv 
Manufaeturers^  F, 


Leicester     (Borough), 
Febmary  Is. 


Leicester      (BoroughX 
April  5. 

Market         Bosworth 
(County),  May  2. 

Loughborough  (Ckmn- 


>oughboroug] 
ty),JulylL 


Hinckley       (ConntyX 
July  19. 


Leicester       (County), 
July  28. 

Do. 


Leicester     (Borough), 
November  27. 


J.  J.  Law»  Holyland's  Avenue,  Leicester,  Shoe 
Manufacturer^  F, 

William  Xanton  ft  Oo..  111.  Ohurchgate, 
Leicester,Srmd]»aper  and  Emery  Mould  Manu- 
facturdre,  J*, 

J.  J.  Lawi  Holyland's  Avenue,  Leicester,  Shoe 
Manufacturer,  F, 


Leicester     (Borough), 
Aprils. 

Leicester     (Borough), 
April  27. 


Leicester     (Borough), 
Aprils. 


ii.--oxi&]iBair. 

Mm  ikgrOf  VitnoBa*  4ke.t   of 
cniildroB. 

S.  Without  certificate  of  fitness  . . 


&•  amploy  mont  of 
Oliildron  at  nioffttl 
Timoa* 

8.  Otherwise  than  In  morning  and 
afternoon  sets  or  on  alternate 
days. 


iii.-Tomro  FSBSovs. 

^.   VltnoaOf  4ke. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  certificate  of  fit- 
nesR. 

Do.  da 

Do.  da 

Da  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  da 

Do.  da 

Do.  da 


&•  amplOTiiiont  of  Tovaff 
Voraona  at  nioffal 
Timoa. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Da 


da 


8.  Beyond  legal  period  without 
interval  for  meals. 


£   a  d. 


010   8 


16   6 


010   0 


10   0 


2   0  0 

111  0 

10  0 

0    1  6 

0   6  0 

0   4  0 

2   0  0 

0    2  0 


OU   0 
6   2   0 


«  ad 


0  10   0 


0  14    6 


0  14    0 


0  17    0 


0  19  0 

0  9  0 

1  12  0 
1  8  6 
012  6 

1  16  6 

1  16  0 

018  0 


0    9    0 
0  18    0 

0    4    6 


I.I  ^'im 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  In  1900  in  'DetSLil--c(mHnmd. 
{For  General  Notes  see  p.  570,) 

XVII.— NOTTINGHAM  DISTRICT, 


Defendant 
(1) 


Petty  Senional  Oourt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(8) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(5) 


OottiL 
(6) 


Oooper  A  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Tictoria  St,  Newark, 
Oottume  Manufaeturen^  F. 


Kloholson  A  Bone,  Ltd.,  Trent  Ironworks, 
Newark,  Engineert,  F, 

Oastla  ft  Sent,  Lombard  St.,  Newark,  Coach 
Btaiders,  W, 


Abbott  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beacon  Hill,  Newark, 
Boiler  Maken,F. 

Dobeon  Bros.,  Queen's  Boad,  Nottingham,  Laee 
MarmfaeturerSt  F. 

Stephenson  ft  Sons,  Trent  Bridge,  Newark, 
£noineer»,F, 

Lee  ft  Sons,  Moorgate,  Betford,  Tannertt  F.  . . 


Jesse  Stennett,  Market  Place,  Newark,  ^fw*- 
paper  Printer^  F, 


H.  ft  X.  Lewis,  Canal  St,  Nottingham.  Packing 
Gate  Manufaeturert,  F. 

Badolifte  Oo-operatlye  Sooiet7,Badcliffe-on- 
Trent  Bakers^  W. 


Klcholson  ft  Sons,  Ltd.,  Trent  Ironworks, 
Newark,  Engineen^  F, 

Thomas  Adams  ft  OOm  Ltd.,  Badford  Boule- 
vard, Nottingham,  XaeeJfanuAM£ttr«rf,  F» 


*Ooflrgan  ft  Oo.,  Oalvertoo,  Rotitry  ManufBLc- 
twrert,  F. 

Thomas  Adams  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherwood  Bise, 
Nottingham,  lace  l>ret$eri,  F, 


Z.    ft  X.    Lewis,  Canal    St.  Nottingham, 
Paekina  Case  Manufacturers^  F, 


Savage  A  Sons,  Popham  St,  Nottingham, 
&tgineers^  F. 

Lewis  ft  Lewis,  Canal  St,  Nottingham,  Cigar 
Mttnu/aetureri,  F, 

Cooper  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria  St,  Newark, 
Cottume  Manu/actureri^  F, 

Abbott  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beacon  Hill,  Newark. 
Boiler  Makers,  F, 

Nicholson  ft  Sons,  Ltd.,  Trent  Ironworks, 
Newark,  Engineers,  F, 

Thomas  Adams  ft  Co.,  Ltd^  Badford  Boule- 
vard, Nottingham,  Lace  Manufacturers,  F, 


Newark  (BorouiHi), 
May  7. 


Newark     (County), 
May  0. 

Newark  (Borough), 
May  7. 


Do. 


Nottingham  (Borough), 
April  20. 

Newark    (County), 
May  9. 

Betford  (Borough), 
June  26. 

Newark  (Borough), 
November  22. 


Nottingham  (Borough), 

Bingham  (County), 
November  16. 


Newark     (County), 
May0. 

Nottingham  (Borough), 
November  30. 


Nottingham  (County). 
June  16. 

Nottingham  (Borough), 
November  80. 


Nottingham  (Borough), 
April  20. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Newark       (Borough), 
May  7. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Newark        (County), 
May  9. 

Do. 

Nottingham  (Borough), 
November  30. 

Do. 

A.  XeeplQff  Beiristeray 
8«ndiiiff  Votteea*  dte. 

Fallijjp  as  regards  :— 

8.  Keeping  register  of  children 
and  young  persons  employed, 
&c. 


Do. 


do. 


6.  Keeping  register  of  aoddents 

and  diseases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspection. 

Do.  do. 

7.  Notifying  accident 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  da 


a.   Voattair  of  Abstraets, 
VetteeSf  dte. 

1.  Failure  to  afllx  abstracts  and 
notices. 

Do.  do. 


X.  A^ep  Vltnesa,  dko.*  of 
Clilldren. 

3.  Without  certificate  of  fitness  .. 
Do.  do. 

&•  Smployment  of 
omi^en  at  lUecml 
TliiLpa. 

L  Before  qj'.atter  legal  hours 
Do..  do. 


III.— Tomro  »: 

^.  Vltneaa*  dte. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  certificate  of  fit- 
ness. 

da 
da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 


1 
1 

1 

la 

1 

1 
1 


£  t.  d. 


0  3  6 

0  6  0 

0  2  6 

0  3  6 

0  6  0 

0  6  0 

0  8  6 


0  10   0 
0   9   8 


0   6    0 
10   0 


10   0 
10   0 


0  10  0 

0  10  0 

016  0 

0   6  0 

0   3  6 

0  16  0 

10  0 


£  a  <t 


0   8  0 

013  0 
OU  G 

OU  6 

0  9  0 

0  9  6 

014  0 
013  6 


on  6 
Oil  9 


013  0 
0  10   6 


013  0 
OU  6 


19  0 

014  6 
3   8ft 

ISO 
OU  6 
116  0 
0  10  ft 


a.~Withdrawn  on  i>ayment  of  oosts. 
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TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  In  1900  In  Detail— contintMcl. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  6f  0.) 

XVII.— NOTTINGHAM  DISTRICT— con^mwdrf. 


Defencbml 

a) 


Patty  BoaiioDal  Oomi 
andDftto. 

(2) 


Offenoa. 
(8) 


(4) 


(6) 


CkMti. 
(8) 


*Oo|rgan  ft  Oo.,  Oalverton  J7of<^rv  Mamffao- 
furer$^F 

Thomas  Adams  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherwood  Rise, 
Nottingham,  Laee  Dreuers,  F, 

Badclllfe  Oo-operatlve  Society,  BadcUffe- 
on-Trent,  Bakers,  W, 


ITadame  Oooke,  Market  Place,  Newark,  Dr<M- 
makettW. 

ITolf  SaffaL  11,  Wheeler  Gate,  Nottingham, 
Tailor,  W, 


Nottingham  (Oonnty), 
Jnnel6. 

Nottingham  (Bprongh), 

Bingham      (Ck)anty), 
November  IS. 


IIX.-TOWO  9mmmoMm 

—cent, 

&•  ampleymant  of  Teim^ 
Persona  at  Illegal 
Tlmea. 

i .  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

Do.                       do. 
8.  At  night        


^r.   amployment     of 
Bremen     at     lUaval 


Newark      (Borough), 
▲ngiirt2. 

Nottingham  (Borongh), 
NoTcmber  SO. 


4.  Beyond  legal  hour  on  half- 
holiday. 


Do. 


do. 


£  «.  d. 


10  0 
3  0  0 
0   8   8 


013   0 

lie 

OU   0 


0   6   0 
110 


18   0 
1    1   0 


XVIII.— DERBY  DISTRICT. 


TTaskmrd  ft  Son,  Ourson  St,  Derby,  Ott^lt 
McMkert^F. 

Plowxigrht  Bros.,  Shepley  St^  Ohesterfleld, 
Enffineen^F, 

8.  J.     Olaye^  Ltd.,  Long    Baton,    WoQgm 

Tlshar  ft  Smith,  Bntland  Works,  Bi^kefweU, 
ScnottUUertf  F, 

O.  8.  Brabble,  Matlock  Bath,  iSbiPfiitffer,^.   .. 


Ashbourne  Briok,  Tile,  ft  Pipe  Oo.,  Ltd., 
Ashbonme.  Brick  Mcmufiuiwert^  F. 


Klllamarsh  Brick   Oo.*  Ltd.,  Killamanh, 
Sheffield,  Brtek  Manntaeturvrt,  F. 


J.  Wood  ft  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Howard  Town 
OlosMp,  OoUoH  MannfitehtrerM,  F, 


Derby         (Borongh), 
August  18. 

Ohesterfleld  (Borough), 
March  22L 

Long  Eaton  (Ckmnty), 
August  7. 


Bakewell 
Aprils. 

Matlock 
May  90. 


(0>untT)f 
(Oounty), 


Ashbourne    (Ckranty), 
October  8Bi 


Eckinfrton     (Oounty), 


OlosBop       (Borough), 
January  23. 


A«  Xeepinir  &efflatera» 
•endlBt  Wotieeat  fte* 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

1.  Notification  of  commencement 
of  occupation. 

S.  Keeping  register  of    children 
and  young  persons,  Ac. 


Do. 


do. 


7.  Nottfyittg  accidents 

Do.  do. 


a.  Vesttair    of  Abstraets« 
Votieee»  dbo. 

L  Failure  to  afllx  abstracts  and 
notices. 


VanetBff  i      Aaiiferoiui 


3.  Penal  Oompensation  in 
where  death  or  injury 
resulted  from  :— 
Failure     to     fence 
chinery. 


ii.~OKi&]iBair. 
K.  Oooiipatlen  of  cnuidrea* 

2.  Oleanlng  machinery  in  motion 


la 

1 
1 
1 

1 


V> 


0  0  8 
0  6  0 
0  10 
010  0 
0   18 


10    0 


0   6   0 


0  7  0 

0  9  8 

0  9  8 

0  9  8 


0  10   0 


0  7   0 


0  10  8 


a.— Oosts  remitted. 

fth^Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs,  the  firm  having  paid  the  injured  person  £30  and  legal  eznenses. 
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TABLE  26.— Pposeoutlons  in  1900  in  TietSLil—continuea. 
{For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XVIII.— DERBY  BISTRIOT— continued. 


Defendant. 

a) 

Petty  Sessional  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

(2) 

Offenoe. 
(8) 

Oases. 
(4) 

Penalty. 
(9) 

Costa 
(« 

iii.-Tomro  PSBSows. 

«  a  d. 

£  $.d. 

q.  ntneaa,  4be. 

James  Oldhain.  Market  Plaoe,  Long  Eaton, 
Card  Cutter^  F. 

Long  Eaton  (County), 
April  H. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  oeAnoate  of  fit- 
ness. 

1 

0   2  6 

013  6 

8.   J.   Olaje,   Ltd.,   Long    Eaton,    Waggon 

Long  Eaton  (Oounty). 
August?. 

Do                        da 

M*  amployment  of  Tevac 
Voraona      at      Ill«ff«l 
Ttiaaa. 

3 

0   2   0 

1   1  0 

Plowrlght  Bros.,  Shepley  St,  Oheeterfleld, 

OheBterfleld(Borough), 
March  22. 

1,  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

2 

0  10    0 

1   1  0 

*Jas.  Fletcher,  Bank  St,  Long  Baton,  Lace 
Manufacturer,  F, 

Long  Eaton  (Oounty). 
Aprils. 

Do.                       do. 

1 

010    0 

012  6 

Alfted  Lowe,  Jr.,  OUffoid  St,  Long  Eaton, 
Lace  Manvjiicturer,  F, 

Do. 

Do.                       da 

1 

010    0 

OU  6 

Moult  ft  Son,  Osmaston  Boad,  Derby,  Taihr§, 

D«by  (Borough),  May 

Do                        do 

1 

0   ft   0 

0  7  6 

OaUadlne,   Swift  ft  Co.,  West  End  Milto. 
Long  Eaton,  Lace  ManuMurers,  F. 

Long  Eaton  ((Dounty). 
August?. 

Da                     da 

1 

0   10 

OU  6 

*John   Walton,    Qloesop,  Bleach    and   Dye 
Worka  OecupUr,  F. 

Glossop    _  (Borough), 
August  18. 

Do.                       do. 

1 

010    0 

OU  6 

William  F.  HUl,  Beaid   3CU1.  New  MUla, 
Cotton  Spinner,  F, 

New   Mills   (Oounty), 
January  17. 

6.  At  meal  times       

1 

0   2    6 

014  e 

•John  Walton,  Glofl8op,Bteic/i  and  Dye  Works 
OeeupUr,  F, 

Qlossop       (Borough). 
AugostlS. 

Da                     do, 

^F.  ampleyment     ef 
^Femeii      at      niegal 
Timea. 

1 

0  10    0 

OU  6 

John  Topham,  St  Fdter  St^  Derby,  Ophol- 

Derby  (Borough),  June 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours      . . 

2 

0  10   0 

1   1  0 

•Sellna  Alman,  18.  Waidwiok,  Derby.  Drctf- 
maker,  W, 

Derby  (Borough),  July 

Da                      da 

S 

0   7   6 

113  e 

''^W^^Btu^^.  '*-  "^^^  ^^ 

Derby  (Borough).  July 

L  Failure    to    obsenre   or   aflU 
Special  Rules. 
Aarated  Water  Works  ^- 
Failure  to  affls  Spedal 
Rules. 

1 

1   0  0 

ois  « 

XIX.-LINOOLN  DISTRICT. 


Llnoolxw  Brlok  ft  rPile  Co.,  Burton  Road. 
Lincoln,  Brick  Mantffaeturerg,  F. 

Guy  ft  Smith,  Victoria  St,  Orinuby,  Dreit- 
makera,  W. 


Linooln  Brlok  ft  TUe  Co.,  Burton  Road, 
Lincoln.  Brick  Mamffaeturere,  F, 

O.  H.  Neale,  Qrantham,  Chair  Manufacturer, 


Lincoln  ((»ty).  July  10. 

rimsl 
July 


Orimsby      (Borough), 
"  rl2. 


Lincohi(C»ty).July  19. 


Qrantham  (Borough). 
October  S3. 


i.-aa 

A.  Xeeplng  &effiaterav 
Sending  Votleeat  dte. 

Failure  as  regards  ^-'    . 

S.  Keeping  register  of  children 
and  young  persons.  Ac. 

4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  afflzing  particulars,  or 
sending  notice  of  same. 


B.   PeatlBg   of  Abatraets, 
Votleoa*  dbe. 

L  Failure  to  affix  abstracte  and 
notioes. 


Do. 


da 


0   5   0 
0   4   0 


0   6   0 
10    0 


0.U  0 

S   2  0 


OHO 
0   6  C 
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(J^W*  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XIX.— LINCOLN  DISTRIOT-^n^mii^i. 


Defoadant; 
(1) 


Petty  Sessionftl  Oourt 
and  Date 

(2) 


Thomat  PlokMTden,  Orlmeby,  aawmUler^  F.,. 

Linooln  Briok  ft  Tile  Oo.,  Burton  Boad, 
Lincoln,  BrUk  Manufaeturen^  F, 

Thomas  Piokerden,  Qrimiby,  SawmUter,  F  .. 


Grimsby      (Boronffh), 
November  L 

Linooln  (City),  July  19 


Orimsby     (Borongh), 
November  L 


Lincoln  Brick  ft  Tile  Co.,  Bnrton  Boad, 
Linooln,  Briek  MamtfaeturerSt  F, 


O.  H.  Keala,  Gkaatham,  Chair  Mannfaeturer, 
F, 


Linooln  (City),  Jnly  19 


Grantham  (Borough), 
October  22. 


Linooln     Leather     Oo.,    Linooln.    Leather 
Dreetere,  F. 

*Jane  Bromwell,  S6i,  Silver   Stn   Linooln, 
LadM0uifUter\w7      , 


Lincoln  (Oity),  July  2 
Do. 


*Jane    Bnunwell,    961,  Silver  BL,  Linooln,  '  Linooln  (Gity),  July  3 
Ladte^  OuVUter,  W. 


Offence. 
(8> 


Mm  Ac««    Vitneaa*    4ke.ff    of 
OliildraB. 

2.  Without  eertliioate  of   nhool 

attendance. 

3.  Without  certificate  of  fltnees  .. 


Do. 


do. 


lows. 


in.-TOWO  »2 

q.  Vttneaay  Jte. 

Employing  young  pereon  under 
16  without  certificate  of  flt- 


(4) 


Do. 


do. 


amplejrment  of  Toviir 
Parseaa     at      niaffal 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

rond  U 
loliday. 


4.  Beyond  legal   hour  on  half- 
holJ- 


iVa~^iroBnnf. 

Bmploy  ment     of 
'Wemea      at      lUaral 


4.  Beyond   legal   hour  on    half- 
holiday. 


Fonalty. 
(6) 


£  «.  d. 

0  2   0 

0  6  .0. 

0  2   0 


0   9   0 


10   0 


010   0 
010   0 


010   0 


Coeta 
(0) 


£  a  d. 

19  0 

Oil  0 

19  0 


Oil    0 


0   6    0 


10    0- 
1    0    0* 


1    0    0 


XX.— SOUTH  WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  DISTRICT. 


Praotionm  Syndloate  Co.,  Ltd.,  East  Moors, 
Cardiff,  Chemical  Manufacturers,  F. 

O  F.  Lister.  Telfl  WooUen  Mills,  LlandyssuL 
Woollen  Manufacturer,  F. 

Kate  Buckingham,  4fip  Broad  81,  Qrlfflths 
Town,  Dresemaker,  Tr . 

^Dynevor  Engineering  Co..  Plosyfelln 
Works,  Neath,  Founders  and  Engineen,  F. 

Richard  Thomas  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Cwmbwrla 
Works,  Swansea,  Steel  and  TtnpkUe  ManU" 
faeturen,  F, 

D.  William  Jones,  Talbot  Square,  Aberavon, 
LetParprete  Printer,  F. 

Olark  ft  Orofts,  87,  Bridge  St.,  Newport,  Mon^ 
Dreeemakert,  W, 


•  Bolls  ft  Ttler,  10,  (Charles  81,  Oardlff,  Drese- 
makert,  W, 


Cardiff        (Borough), 
May  14. 

Llanvibangel  -  ar  -  arth 
(County),  May  30. 

Pontypool     (County), 
November  8. 

Neath  (Borough),  Feb- 
ruary 12, 

Swansea      (Borough), 
February  10. 


Aberavon    (Borough), 
March  & 

Newport     (Borough), 
ApHl2. 


Cardiff        (Borough), 
Mayl4. 


i.-a: 

A.  XeeplBff  &6ffistera, 
Seadlaff  Votiees*  Ae. 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

1.  Notification  of  commencement 
of  occupation. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


S.  Keeping  register   of   children 
and  young  persons,  Ac. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


4,  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  afilzing  particulars,  or 
sending  notice  of  same. 


Do. 


do. 


la 

I 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 


0  6  0 

0   5  0 

010  0 

lU  6 

0  14  0 

6   0  0 


0   •  » 

0  7  <► 

•   5  0 

0   7  t 

0   8  » 

0   7  0 

0  16  a 

112  0 


a.— Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs. 
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TABLIS  86.— ProBeoutloiui  In  1000  In  lie^il-i^m^inued. 
(For  Qeneral  N0U9  see  p.  570.) 

XX.— SOUTH  WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  DISTMOT-?»»«nu«i. 


DeflsnclMit. 
(1) 


Petty  Sewional  Oonri 
and  Date. 

(8) 


J.  ft  O.  Ohynoweth,  8,  Craddook  St,  SwaQiea, 

T.  0.  Palmer,  Oaetle  St,  Swansea,  Tailor^  W, 

J,  Lewis  ft  Oo.,  High  St,  Swaaeea,  Tailon,  W, 

^W.  H.  Stone,  Sooth'  Dock,  Swansea,  Saw- 
miUer,F. 


l>aiilel  James..  Oreenmeadow  Woollen  Mills. 
Velindre,  LlandyBsal,  Woollen  Manufacturer, 
F. 

Xlisabeth  Jones.CTaiffoefnpare,  Owm  Clydach, 
Dretamdker,  W. 

B.  A.  Ooleman,  Aberkenflg,  BrMgend,  Drtu^ 
maker,  W, 

Joseph  Shnte,  Beach  St,  SwanMa,B2a£j|»miiA, 

Xdwln  TVehame,  South  Parade,  Maesteg. 
Coaeh  Builder,  F. 

X.  LoTett  ft  Co.,  Bock  Street  ICaesteg,  Tailor; 
W. 


^Tom  Westaoott,  Crindan.  Newport,  Mon., 
Joiner,  F. 

Xbbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron,  ft  Goal  Oo.,  Ltd., 
Ebbw  Vale,  Steel  Manufacturer;  F, 

Thos.  Davles,  17.  WyDdham  At,  Bridgend, 
Aerated  Water  Manufacturer,  F. 

Horriston  Tinplate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Morrlston, 
Tinplate  Manufacturers,  F. 


Poni^iwol  WoCkSy  Ltd.,  Pontrpool,  Tinplate 
Manufacturerg,  F, 

Hanfy  #amet,  Morra  Works,  Llanelly^  Brick 
and  Tile  Manufacturer,  F, 


Swansea     (Borough). 
Decemberlo. 


Do. 
Do. 


Swansea     (i 
March  W. 


Newcastle         Emlyn 
(Connty),  March  90. 


Pontatdawe  (County), 
.    April  ao. 

Bridgend      (CJonnty), 
▲prUdik 

Swansea     (Borough), 
Septeimber  88. 

Bridgend      (Oounty), 
October  37. 

Bridgend       (Oninty), 
December  L 


Newport     (Borough). 
April  87. 

Tredegar       (County), 
July  81. 

Bridgend       (County), 
November  10. 

Swansea        (County). 
May  2S. 


7airwood   Tinplate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oowerton, 
Tinplate  Manufacturers,  F, 

Xly  Tinplate    Co.,    Llantrissant    Tlnpiate 
Manufacturers,  F, 

J.        , 

Bees  Jones,  16,  Broad  8t,'Barry,  Letterpress 
Printer,  F 


Pontypool 
June  9. 


(County), 


Llanelly        (County), 
October  31. 


Swansea        (County), 
August  1. 


Cowbridge    (County), 
July  17. 


Barry  (County),  JiUy 
83.      ^ 


Offenbe. 
(8) 


A.  Keeping  &eriatera« 
Sendliiff  Vetieest  ft^ 

—eont, 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

Cw  Keeping  list  of  outworkers,  or 
keeping  it  open  to  injn^tion, 
or  sending  list  to  H.M.  In- 
spector. 

Do.     ""  da 

Do.  do. 

7.  Notifying  accident 


a.yeetiiiff    of   A»»timef, 
Vetieeav  4ke. 

L  Failure  to  affix  abstiacts  aad 
^'  notices. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


B*  Veneliigri      Baiivereiui 
HaelUaerjrt  4ke. 

1.  Failure    to    fence    dangerous 
machinery. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


3.  Tonal   Compensation  tn  cases 
where  death  or  injury  has 
resulted  from  :— 
(a.)  Failure  to  fence  ma- 
chinery 


ii.-OKiZi]isa«. 

Mm  Age«  Vltnaae,  4be.i 
ObUdren. 

8.  Without  certificate  of  fitness 


of 


Do. 


do. 


&•  Bmployment  ef 
OhUdreii  at  lUeffal 
TImea. 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


8.  Otherwise  than  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sets  or  on  alternate 
days. 


Do. 


do. 


(3ases; 
(4) 


Bsnalty. 
(5) 


Costs. 
(6) 


£  «.  d. 


411   ». 

OU  6 
OU  6 
0    10 


£  I.  dL 


0  8  6 

0  8  6 

0  8  6 

0  8  e 


«  S  0 

0    S  0 

0  10  0 

0  18  0 

ois  0 


8  8  0 
10  0  0 
0  7  0 
0'9    6 


0   0   8 


10  0 
1  0  0 
8   0   0 


8  7i 

0  ilO 
0  7  0 
0  8  6 
6  7  0 
0  7  0 


0  6  0 

0   9  0 

0  3  0 

0  10  6 


•  5  a 

0  6  0 


0  7  0 
0  7  0 
0  6  0 
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TABLE  86.-^Pro6e(mtlO]i8  la  1000  is  H^iidkr-aoiUimucL 
(iFar  Getuml  NbUs.  see  pi  570.) 

XX.— SOUTH  WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRB  DISTMOt— «»»tfi».««rf. 


Defendiiit. 
<1) 


Potty  Senional  Oouit 
and  Date. 

(2) 


T.  F.  Andrew!,  6S,  Penypael  Boad,  Oardiff, 
Baker^W, 

John  Player,  Olydack,  TlnptaU  MannfaetureTf 
F, 

Ayondale  Ttoplate,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pontnewydd, 
,    Th^tiaUMamtfaeturert^F, 

Pontypool  Works,  Ltd.,  Pontypool,  TtnpUxU 
MauHfaeturerit  F 

Kidwelly  Iron  Sheet  ft  Tlnplate,  Co.,  Ltd., 
Kidwelly,  7)fij)to/eiraimrae{i«r0rt,F. 

Benjamin  Vang^han,  Oontractor,  employed 
by  Neath  Steel  Sheet  Jb  Qalvanizinff  CJo^ 
Ltd.,  Neath,  QiAvanliud  Shut  Uanuff»tiiirei% 
F, 

M.  D.  Thomae,  80,  Commercial  St^  Maesteg, 
Baker^  W, 


XUsabeth  Beeres,  21,  Breooo  St,  Oardiff, 
parent  of  ohJld  employed  by  T.  F.  Andrews, 
65,  Penypeel  Boad,  Oardiff,  Baker,  W. 


Oardiff        (Borooffh), 
March  23. 

Pontardawe  (County), 
Jnne& 

Pontypool     (Oonnty), 
.  June  9. 

Do. 


Llanelly        (Oonnty), 
July  4. 

Neath  (Borough),  July 


Bridgend   (County). 
December  L 


Offenoe. 
(3) 


&•   Bmpleyment      of 
Ohttdrea     at     lUavia 


Oardiff    (Borough), 
March  21 


^DynoTor  BnglneeringCo.,  Plasyfelin  Worlu, 
Mealh,  FonnderM  andEngli         " 


nneen^F. 


Blohard  Thomas  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Owmbwrla 
Works,  Swansea,  Steel  and  Tinplate  ifanu- 
fttetttrerit  F. 

D.  WUUam  Jones,  Talbot  Square,  Aberavon, 
Letter jrreu  Printer,  F, 

*Oo-operatiye  Furniture  Kanulkoturlng 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Westbury  Street,  Swansea, 
Furniture  Manufacturers^  F. 

Morriston  Tlnplate  Co..  Ltd.,  Morriston, 
TinpUUe  Manu/acturerit  F, 

David  Bvans,  Pantolwen  Woollen  Factory, 
Liandyasul,  Woollen  Manufacturer,  F, 

Olanoynon  Foundry  Co.,  Olancynon,  Aber- 
dare,  Ironfoundere  and  Engineers,  F, 

Blaok  Lion  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Aberdare, 
Atrated  Water  Manufacturers,  F, 

Henry  BUllngs,  Trafalgar  Yard,  Swansea, 
Joiner,  F, 

Benjamin  Vaughan,  Contractor,  employed 
by  Neath  Steel  Sheet  &  Galvanizing  Co.. 
Ltd ,  Neath,  Oalvanited  Sheet  Manufacturers, 
F. 

B.  B.  Byass  ft  Co.,  Hansel  Works,  Port  Talbot, 
Tlnplate  Manufacturers,  F, 

Charles  Jenkins  ft  Bon,  Bridgend,  Carriage 
Builders,  F. 

VUUers  Spelter  Co.,  Ltd.,Llan8amlet,<S!p0;^ 
Manufacturers,  F. 

Wm.  Williams,  trading  as  Llanellv  Mineral 
Water  Co.,Inkerman  St.,  LlaneUy,  Mineral 
Water  Manufacturer,  F, 


Neath     (Borough), 
February  12. 


Swansea 
February  19. 


Aberavon    (Borough), 
March  8. 

Swansea-     (Borough), 
April  .H. 


Swansea  (County), 
May  23. 

Llan  vihangel  -  ar  ->  arth 
(Oounty),  May  8^. 

Aberdare   (County), 
June  26. 

Do. 


Swansea     (Borough), 
June  28.  i 

Neath      (Borough), 
July  13. 


Port  Talbot  (County), 
July  Id. 

Bridgend      (County), 
September  8. 

Swansea    (County), 
September  22. 

Llanelly    (County), 
October  10. 


H.  At  night 

Do5 

i 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 

do. 


Mm   Vftrental  ObUgatlens. 

L  Parent  allowlmr  child   to  be 
illegally  employed. 


iOVS. 


III.-TO  wo  »: 

q.  ntBasa*  dko. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  wlttiout  oertifloate  of  flt- 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


da 

da 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
da 
da 

da 
do. 
da 
da 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(5) 


<  «.  4. 

SCO 

1   •  • 

016  0 

0   6  8 

8  0  » 

10  0 


OostiL 
(8) 


0  I  » 

0  7  O- 

1  5  O- 
0  6  0> 
a  8  0> 
018  0> 

0  5  » 


0   1   (> 


la 


10   0 

lU   6 

10   0 
10   0 

19  6 

010  0 

010  0 

010  0 

Oil  6 

1   0  (> 

0  10   0 

10   0 
0   10 


016   0 

0   8    » 

8  7a 
0   8   0 

010   » 

015  a 

0  6   8 
0  6   0 

0  8  e 

0  18  0 

0  Jd  0 

0  8  6 

0  8  6 

0  9  0 


<7.— This  information  was  orig-inally  laid  on  July  9t\\  against  the  firm,  who  summoned  the  •*  actual  offender,"  under  s.  87  (1878! 
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TABLE  B6»— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  Detail^-cofUinued. 
(F6r  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XX.-SOXJTH  WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  BiaTRLCST— continued. 


DefendanV 
(1) 


Petty  Sesdonal  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(8) 


(4) 


Penalty.       Coatm 
(5)  (6) 


Poa^pool  Works,  Ltd.,  PontypDoU  TinplaU 
Manufaetmren^  /, 

Wyndham  Thomat,  Oaldloot,  TlnpUUe  Manu- 
faeturer^  F, 

31oliard  Thomas  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bury  Works, 
Llanelly,  TinplfUe  Maniifi^tef^,  F, 

Old' 


n 


Tlnplate  Oo^   Ltd.,  Llanelly. 
ManufiteturerM,  F, 


'Oamant  Iron  A  Tlnplate  Co.,  Ltd., 
Oamant»  Tlnplate  Manufaetwrera^  F, 

A.  M.  Newton,  61,  Newport  Boad,  Cardiff, 
Jhtitmaker,  W, 

TaysmendwT  Tlnplate  Co.,  Tstalyfera, 
Tlnplate  Manufaeturen^  F, 

"Cape  Copper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Briton  Ferry,  Copper 
Smeltett,  F. 

WllUam  Henry  Jones,  86,  Adelaide  81,  New- 

E\  Foreman,  employed  by  C.  H.  Bailey, 
e  Rnglne  and  Ship  Rehiring  Works, 
rport,  Engineer  and  Ship  Repairer^  F, 

Welsh  Tlnplate  A  Xetal  Stamping  Co., 
Ltd.,  Llanelly,  Tin  Stamper*  and  Snamellere, 
F. 

Hanraret  Hopkins,  Ammanford,  Dresemaker^ 

S.  Nloholl  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Waterloo  Bakery, 
Swansea,  Sakere,  F, 

Horrlston  Tlnplate  Co»  Ltd.,  Morriston, 
Tlnplate  Manufacturer,  F, 

^Rlohard  Thomas  ft  Co.,  Ltd..  Cwmbwrla, 
Swansea,  Steel  and  Tlnplate  Manufacturer*^ 
F. 

•CwmfbUn  Steel  ft  TlnpUte  Co..  Ltd., 
Cwmfelin,  Swansea,  ^eel  and  Tnplate 
MaHufacturm,  F, 

John  Player,  Clydach,  Tlnplate  Manufacturer, 
F, 

*Park  Tlnplate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clydach,  Tlnplate 
Manufacturer*,  F, 

Redbrook  Tlnplate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pontnewydd, 
Tlnplate  Manufacturer*,  F, 

Clayton  Tlnplato  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pontardulais, 
Tlnplate  Manufacturer*,  F, 

Blaenavon  Co.,  Ltd.,  Blaenavon,  Iron  and 
Steel  Manufa4urer*,  F, 

RidweUy  Iron  Sheet  ft  Tlnplate  Co., 
Ltd.,  Kidwelly,  Tlnplate  Manufacturer*,  F, 


Pontypool     (County), 
Juned. 

Chepstow      (County), 
JuneUL 


Llanelly 
July! 


(County), 


Do. 


LUindilo        (County), 
July  14. 

Cardiff         (Borough), 
Augusts. 

Pontardawe  (County), 
Augu»t.M. 

Neath    (County), 
August  SI. 

Newport     (Borough), 
October  8. 


Llanelly        (County), 
September  0. 


Llandilo 
May  19. 


(County), 


Swansea      (Borough), 
April  aa. 

Swansea       (County), 
Mayas. 

Swansea     (Borough), 
June  7. 


Do. 


IIX.-TO  WO  »: 


WL*  ampleyment  of  Tevaf 
Persona  at  ZUeral 
Times. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Da  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do,  do. 

Do.  do. 


4.  Beyond   legal  hour   on  haU- 
hohday. 


6.  At  meal  times 

a  At  night 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 


Thomas    WUllams,    Stepney  St.. 
MilUner,  FT. 


Llanelly, 


Daniel  Mansel,  Stepney  St,  Llanelly.  Jfi/i^i}^, 
W, 

^ohard  Thomas  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  South  Wales 
Works,  Llanelly,  Steel  Sheet  QalmnLer*,  F, 

Aberavon    Tlnplate    Co..   Ltd.,   Borough 
Works,  Abera von,  Tlnplate  Manufacturer*,  F, 

Glynbendy  Tlnplate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brynam- 
man,  T%nplate  Manufacturer*,  F. 

Sagle  Tlnplate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Neath,  Tlnplate 
Manu/aaurer*,  F. 

Blohard  Bosser,  Son  ft  Co.,  Cilfrew  Works, 
Neath,  TlnpUUe  Manufacturer*,  F. 


Pontardawe  (County), 
June  8. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Pontypool     (County), 
June  9. 

Do. 

Swansea       (County), 
June  '17. 

Do 

Blaenavon     (County), 
Julys. 

Do. 

Llanelly        (County;, 
July  4. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Aberavon    (Borough), 
July  6. 

Do 

Pontardawe  (County). 
July  6. 

Do. 

Neath  (Borough),  July 

Do. 

Neath  (County),  July 

Do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 


2e 
8 


£  «.  d. 


0   6  8 

0   2  6 

3   0  0 

8   0  0 

0  10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

3   0  0 

010   0 

0   6  0 

111  6 

3  10  0 

6   0  0 

3   0   0 

3  0  0 
3  0  0 
8   0   0 

015  0 

2   0  0 

0    9  0 

0  6  0 
Old 

1  7  6 
10  0 

10   0 


£   9,  d 


0    5  0 

0  6  6 
018  0 

1  4  0 
0  10  0 
0  6  6 
0  7  0 
0  7  0 
0  16  0 

016  0 

0  9  0 

0  8  0 
110 

1  4 

0   8 

CH  0 

0  14  0 

015  0 

0   6  0 

6    8  0 

OIL  0 

14  0 

0    9  0 

lis  6 

0   7  0 

110 


0.— Information  originally  laid  against  the  occupier,  whose  solicitor  summoned  the  foreman  as  the  actual  offender,  under  s.  87  (1878). 
6.— Withdrawn, 
c— DismiHsed. 
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TABLE  26.— Proseouttons  ili.1900  in  jyetAilrT^ontinuecC 
(For  Oener&l  Note^^me  p,  570.); 

XX.— SOUTH  WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRJS  JiX87miSTb':^mm¥ed.'l- r   -.^ 


DefendAnt. 
(1) 


Petty  Sewional  Oooct . 
and  Date.   ' 

(8)     : 


dlfenoe. 
(8) 


(4)^ 


Besalty. 
(6) 


CkMti. 
(6) 


BeMlyen  Tln)>Ut6  Oo..  Ltd.,  Olyne  Works, 
JXea^ih^  Ttnpuite  Manufaeturerif  F. 

Fernr  TlnpUte  OoJ  Ltd.,  Briton  Ferry,  nn- 
jMste  ManufaeturerM,  F, 

YtUlen  TlnpUte  Co.,  Ltd.,  Viotoria  Works, 
Briton  Ferry,  TlJtpUUe  Mamfaeturers,  F. 

Owynn*  St  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Gwalia  Works,  Briton 
P«rry,  Ttnptate  MannfMturert,  F, 

B.  B.  Byaas  ft  Oo.,  Hansel  Works,  Port 
Talbot,  TinplaU  Manufiieturen,  F. 

X.  Davlet  ft  Sons,  FfrwdwyUt  Works,  Port 
Talbot,  Tlnplate  Manufaeturen,  F, 

Ojmoa  Tlnplate  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Tstalyfera,  TYn- 
piaU  Monufaetureri,  F, 

L.  B.  Tbomas,  46,  Neath  Boad,  Briton  Ferry, 
mmner,  W, 

'fillers  St,  Briton  Ferry,  Dreu- 


Neath  (Oonnty),  July 
-  1& 

Do. 

Do. 

.Ha 


Port.  Talbot  (County), 


July! 


X.  nei 


net,  4e^ 

makertW, 


Do. 

Pontardawe  (Oonnty), 
An^pistS. 

Neath    (Oonnty), 
August  81. 

Do. 


iii.-Tomro  psBSows 

M*  ampleymeiit  ef  Tout' 

Veraeiui  at     ZUmgml 

Times— 0ofM. 

0.  At  night       ..  ..  ;    ..^     .. 

Do.  do. 

Do.             I  do. 

Do.            I  do 

Do.      ..  d6i 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


Bmpleyment     ef 
^Temea     at     Illegal 


a 
1 
1 
1 

8 
1 
1 

3 


•W.  Jones,  40,  Mansel  St,  Swansea,  Dt^m- 
maker^W. 

•DaTldJonei,  Dickinson  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Steam 
Bakery,  Dowlais,  Bakert,  F. 

J.    Morgan.    Aberkenflg,    Bridgend,   Dreu- 
maker,  W, 

Tstalylbra  Iron  ft  Tinplatcr  Oo*,  Yslaly- 
f era,  Tlnplate  Marmfaeturers,  F. 

Hnffhes  ft  Oo.,  OoweU  St,  Llanelly,  JfUttfMrt, 


•Bolls  ft  Tyler,  19,  Oharlee  St,  Oardilt, 
Drutmaktrt^  W. 

X.  K.  Luke,  12.  Victoria  Ore8oent<  Swansea, 
Dreamaker^  W, 

Welsh  Tlnplate  ft  Metal  Stamping  Oo.. 
Ltd.,  lilanelly,  Tin  SUtmpera  and 
Enamellars,  F, 

J.  0.  Beet,  196,  High  St,  Swiansea,  MilUn^r, 
W, 

L.  B.  Thomas,  4fi,  Neath  Boad,  Briton  Ferry, 
MilUner,  W, 


Swansea     (Borough), 
January  4. 

Merthyr      Tydfil 
(Oounty),  March  5. 

Bridgend      (Ck>unty), 
April  38. 

Pontardawe  (Oounty), 
Augusts. 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  do. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


da 


LlaneUy 
Juiyi 


(County), 


Cardiff        (Borough), 
May  14. 

.-dwansea     (Borough), 
.  Julys?. 

Llanelly       (Coupty), 
September  8. 

Swansea      (&)rough), 
June  38. 

Neath     (Oounty). 
August  81. 


8.  On  same  day  in  factory  or 
workshop  and  in  a  shop  for 
a  total  period  exceeding  the 
time  permlttM  for  employ- 
ment in  factory  or  workshop. 

4.  Beyond  legal  hour  on '  half- 
neliday. 


Do. 
Mi       Pp.. 

9.  At  bight 
Do. 


do. 
do. 


da 


1 
1 
8 

1 

la 

1 

S. 

1 
3 


i^.-UBMOBmom 


Catherine  Xdwaxds,  Bottler,  employed  by 
H.  W.  A  T.  Hansard,  Wassail  Square,  Swan- 
wn^Afrated  Waier  Manufaataren,  F. 


Bntan  Smith,  Bottler,  employad  by  H.  W.  ft 
T.  Hansard,  Wassail  Square,  Swansea, 
Afr^ed  Water  Manujbeturert,  F. 

John  XaydwelLWircr.  employed  by  Basker 
ft  OoJTudor  Boad,  Oardiff,  ABrated  Water 
•  Manufaetwrert,  F. 


Swansea     (Borough), 
April  26. 


Dd. 


'Cardiff        (Borough), 
May  14. 


L  Failure    to    observe    or .  afflz 
Spedal  Bules. 
Aerated  Water  Works  :^ 
Failure    to    wear    face 
guards,  masks,  Tells,  or 
gauntlets. 


V       ...Do. 


.;"::':    Do.'-;, 


do« 

d(k 


6  i.  d. 


I  0  0 

10  0 

10  0 

1    0  0 

0  10  0 

10  0 

8   0  0 

0  10  0 

10  0 


110  6 

10  0 

014  0 

8   0  0 

0    3  6 


10  0 

016  0 

10  0 

10  0 


tr  «-o 


£  s.dL 


0   7  #• 

014  6 

0   7  0^ 

0   7  6 

0   6  t^ 

013  0 
0  7  » 
0   7^ 

014  » 


0  9  6 

0  6  » 

0  6  0 

1  1  O- 
0  8  (^ 


0    8    » 
14a 

0   8   » 

0  14  a 


0   A'^ 


0   4a 

\b  6*  $> 


a.-*Wlthdrawtt  at  suggestion  of  Stipendiary  BOLgiNWate^  having  regard  to  oonvietions  under  A.  4. 


8502 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR    1900  :   FACTORIES   AND   W0RKSH01»S. 


TABLE  86.— ProseoutionB  In  1900  in  Detail— continued. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXI.— NORTH  WALES  DISTRICT. 


Dofonduit. 

a) 


Petty  Sewlonal  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

<a) 


Offeaoe. 
(8) 


(4) 


Peoatty. 


John  Owen  Jonea^London  Home,  Oolwyn 
Bay,  Dnttmaker,  W 


Anron  Briok  Si  TUe  Co.,  Ltd.,  Selont  Brick 
Worke,  Oamaryon,  Briek  Manufaeiurert^  F, 

Jftnabon  Goal  ft  Ooke  OOm  Ltd..  Hafod 
Worki,  Buabon,  Brlek  and  Terra  Costa  Ifonic- 
faeturer%,  F, 


•John  Owen  Jonee^  London  Home,  Colwyn 
Bay,  Drettmaker.  W. 


Oolwyn  Bay  (OonntyX 
December  & 


Oaraarvon  (Borongh), 
AprU9. 

Bromfleld     (Oonnty), 
November  6. 


Colwyn  Bay  (Oonnty). 
Decembers. 


Sandliiff  Wetfoaat  dte. 

Failure  as  regards  :~ 

4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  affixing  particulars,  or 
sending  notioe  of  same. 


S.  V#Betag| 

Maelilaenrv  Jte. 

L  Failure    to    fence    dangerom 
machinery. 


2.  Penal  Oompensatlon  in 

where  death  or  injury  has 
resulted  from  :-* 
Failure  to  fence  machinery. 


III.-TOWO    »BI 

M*  Bmpleymant  of  Tennff 
VeraoBS      at     ZUmgml 


0.  At  night 


«  t.  d. 


1  e  0 


fi  s.  dL 


16    0 


eie  0 

8    0   0 


0  e  e 

12    0 


0   6   0 


0    6    6 


:XXII.— LEEDS  DISTRICT. 


Solmea  Si  Moore.  St  Mark's  Square,  Hull. 
CaUnstmaktrtt  F, 

Leeds  Fire  Clay  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Upper  Wortley 
Boad,  Leeds,  Emgineert,  F. 

ir.  Biokers  Si  Son,  Oommerdal  St,  Leeds, 
Dre^nnakerit  W* 


Denl^ Si  Spinka.  16, Albion St^Lseds, Fumi^ 
$mn  HamgingM  Mtmufadwrtr^,  w: 

^m.  BUey,  School  Close  MIUs,  Leeds,  QMhUr, 
F. 


F.  BntOllflb  Si  0#.,  17,  Park  Lane,  Leeds, 
dUhiert^W, 

J.  Si  C.  Boyle,  St.  Stephen's  Boad,  Burman- 
tofts,  Leeds,  .Sridc  ifofiKraettfr^,  F. 


S.  Rnaholme,  Skeldergate,  York,  LetUrpreu 
Prinier,  F. 

J.  Si  C.  Boyle,  St  Stephen's  Boad.  Burman- 
tofts,  Leeds,  Frfeic  Jtoin^hcfwvrt,  F. 


Sarlnrjk  Oo.,  Pothouse  Yard,  HnU,  Sack 

Joseph  Lister  Lister,  Burmantofts,  Leeds, 
Mortnr  Xanufadwtr^  F. 


HuU  (City),  March  18 
Leeds  (City),  July  81.. 
Do. 

Leeds  (aty),  August  22 
Leeds  (City),  April  27.. 

Leeds  (City), May  28.. 
Leeds  (City),  June  8  .. 

York  (City),  November 
20. 

Leeds  (City),  June  8  .. 


HuU  (City),  Bfareh  18 


'b^Aa^gj^  AA.  Lower 
(Oot3i&)jruly28. 

Lceds(City),November 
16.. 


•eadlBr  Wotie«St  due. 

Failure  as  regards  r- 

8.  Keeping  register  of   children 
and  young  persons,  Ac. 


Da 


da 


4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  afflxsng  particulars,  or 
sending  notice  of 


Da 


da 


6.  Keeping  list  of  outworkers,  or 
keeping  it  open  tolnspeetion. 
or  sending  list  to  HM. 
Lispector. 


Do. 


da 


6.  Keeping  register  of  accidents 
and  diseases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspection. 


Do. 


7.  Notifying  accident 


do. 


a.    Pestlaff  of  AbstraetSf 
Vetloesy*^* 

L  Failure  to  affix  abstracts  and 
notices. 


Da 
Da 


da 
da 


1 
1 
la 


010  0 

010  0 

10  0 

10  0 

010  0 


10  0 

0  2   6 
10  0 


0  6   0 
0   16 


0  6  0 

0  4  0 

0  7  • 

0  7  • 

0  7  6 


0    4    0 

6U    • 
0    7    0 


6    6    0 
0    7    • 


a.— Dismissed. 
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TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  in  1900  in  BetSiiL-'ConHnued. 
(For  General  Notes  Bee  p.  570.) 

ZXII.— LEEDS  DISTRiaT--con^>it^. 


Detondant 

a) 


Fdtty  Sessional  Govt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(8) 


(4) 


Beaatlr. 
(S) 


(6) 


J.  Bannister  ft  Bo: 


81  Ann's  MULKirkstall, 
'<  amd  Dyertt  F, 

Joeeph  Lister  Lister,  Barmantofls,  Leeds, 
Mcrtar  Mannftieturer,  F. 

J.  W.  Sliaokleton,  Vine  St,  Hnaslst,  Leeds, 
TbuplaU  Stamper t  F, 


Pnllan  ft  Xann,  BUand  Road,  Leeds,  Avimen. 
F. 

James  Lnpton,  Water  Lane.  Leeds,  OoMn^- 
makeTtF. 


Leeds  (Oity).  April  6.. 
Leeds  (Oity),  Norem- 
Leeds(01t7),  April  ao.. 


Leeds  (Oity),  October 

81* 

Leeds  (GHty),  Norem- 
ber& 


Leeds  Industrial 
NSOi  Albion  St.  Leeds, 


M^SJS^. 


((»ty),li[ay8ft. 


Peck  ft  Oloiurhf  Town  St,  ArmIey,ANtf  Manu- 
faetwrert^  F, 


Karker  ft  Co.,  Pothouse  Yard,  Bnll.  Sack 


Holmes  ft  X< 


Lmes  ft  aoore. 
Oabinetmaken,  F. 


St  Maffs  Sqnafe.  Hnll. 


Wakefield    Xleetrieal    anftneerlnir  Co., 
Sonthgate,  Wakefield,  BUeMeal  oSffineeri, 

W.  Wilson  ft  Sons,  WUtshOQse  8t,Hiinslet, 
Pnttmbulaior  MtuntffMiUftttt  F, 


J.  H.  Fenner  ft  0#.,  Obapel  Lane,  Hull, 
sating  ManufaetUTdn,  F. 

Jas.  Plaxtoa  ft  Oo.,  WUtsMargate,  Hull, 
LOterprem  iVifi<«r«,  F. 


"se^iss^tr' 


11,   SB,   Westfleld  Boad, 


Ann  Xyers.  St  Andrew't  Eoose,  Leeds,  DreiB- 
maker^  W, 

X.  ft  J.  Smith,  7.  Woodsley  Boad,  Leeds, 
Sakeri^W. 

Wolf  Rosen,  at,  Mile  St,  Hnll.  Tsltor,  W 

Abraham  Goldman,  Annison*s  Arch,  Hull, 
7Viltof%  W; 

W.  HatrtflOB  ft  Oo.,  Brook  St,Httll,  Bngineen, 
F, 


Leeds JCttty),  Novem- 
ber 37. 


HoU  (Oity),  March  18 


B.   Venotaffi 

Bfacblnery,  fte. 

L  Failure    to   fence    dangerous 
machinery. 


Da 


do. 


8.  Penal  Oompensation  in 

where  death  or  injury  has 
resulted  from  :— 
Failure  to  fOnoe  maohinery.^ 


Da 


Do. 


do. 


da 


ef»re. 

3.  Failure  to  provide    moreabto 
lire  escapes. 


K.  cneMOtaeMv 

tlony  OTerorowdlny, 

L  Fkbilure  to  Umewadi  factory,  Aa 


I. 


Neglecting  to  maintain 
temperature. 


HuU  (Oity),  March  IS 

Wakefield  (Oity).  Sep- 
tember 3L 

Leeds  (City),  Novem- 


HuU  (Oity),  January  10 

Da 
Leeds  (Oity),  May  4  .. 

Do. 

Da 

HuU  (Oity),  June  96  .. 
Da 

Do. 


Q.  Vitneaa*  dte. 

Employing  young  person  ua 
16  wlthoot  oei^floate  of  fit- 


Do 


Da 


da 


da 


m.  BmptoyveBt  ef  Tewir 
Persons     at      aieffAl 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  da 

Do.  da 

Do.  da 

Do.  do. 


Do. 
Da 

Da 


da 
do. 

do. 


U 


A  t.  d. 

SI6  0 

017  6 

a  6  0 

6  0  0 


«  a  dL 

0  4  » 

0  8  » 

0  8  » 

0  7  6^ 


0   4   0> 


10   0 


0   6   0 


010  0 
0  6  0 
8   0   0 


0   7  0 

0   7  0 

010  0 

10  0 

010  0 

0  6  0 

0   6  0 

0  6  0 


0   4   0> 


010   0* 


0  7  0* 
0  8  0* 
015   0> 


0   0  0> 

OU  0- 

0   7  0. 

016  0* 

0   7  0- 

0   7  » 

0  7  0 

0   7  O 


0.— Dismissed. 
d.-«mall  penalty,  as 
f.— Withdrawn  on 


6602 


dsfsBdaat  had  filed  his  petition  in  Bankruptcy  after  the  first  hearing  of  the  esse  on  April  6. 

of  costs,  as  fire  escape  had  been  obtained  since  May  17.  the  date  of  first  hearing  of  this  case. 
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ANNUAL  KEPORT  FOR  1900  ::  FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE  «e.—Proseoutloils  In  1900  In  BetaiX-^continuai. 
{For  Oenerat  NvU^see  p.  570.) 

XXIL— LEEDS  BlSTiaOT-ixmtinued.  :       .Viav^^     : 


Defondaat. 

,  a) 


Petty  Seedonal  Ooorto; 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


Oofta 
ifi) 


A.  Oarabine  St  Oo^  Fourth.'  ArenTie.  Ooole, 
A&rated  WtOer  Manufiietureri,  F, 
I 
The  Sxeonton  of  X.  Short,  Pint  Ayenne, 
-  Qoole,  Aerated  Water  MamiMti/ran,  F, 

r 

Xeeda  Plre  Olay  Oo.,  Ltd.i  Upper  Wortley 
Bead,  Leeds,  JKni^tn^erf,  J*..  ...;:  . 

*B.  W, '  Leak,  -10,  |  Westboro',  Soatbdrongh, 
Baker,  W.  \  j 

-  Jabc^  0088,  Byrdn  ^treelMiUs,  LeedB^M^,  W, 

•Hanson   &    Oak,  >' Theaker  Lane,  Armley, 
Letterpress  Printers,  F, 

-*Slnily  L.  Olaphani,  1,  KJngiton  Sqoare,  Hnll, 
Dressmaker,  W,  . 

-Ohaa.  Borman,  33,  Woodcock  St,  Hnll,  Baker, 
W, 

O.  H.    Hartley,    Bmntcllffe    Mill.  Morley, 
Woollen  Manufacturer,  F, 

Sinflrleton  Broa.,  Gelderd  Bead,  Gildenome, 
Dye  Works  Oeeupters,  F,    | 

*Loai8  Li^htman,  Pnndas  St ,  Leeds,  OoMnet- 
makeTfT,  ^  ^ 


Simon  Feldman,  7,  Vincent  St,  HnlL  Tailor, 
W, 

-B.  &  J.  Smith,  7^  WoodBley  Boad,  Leeds, 
Bakers,  W.  '      .      . 

Abraham  Goldman,  Anni^oo^  Arch,  Hnll, 
Tailor,  W, 

•Hanson  ^  &*  Oak,  Th^aker   Lan^,  Armley, 
Letterpress  Primers,  F, 

kernel  Agvtey  &  Oo.,  1,  Oharles  St,  Hnll, 

Walter  Bradley.  BmntcUffe  Mill,  Morley. 
.  WoalJen  Mfmufaciurer,  F. ; 

W.    H.    KingBwell,  Nortligate,    Wakefield, 
Dressmaker,  W,  ] 


Operatives  empleykl  by  OamwaU  Ltd.,  Star- 
t.  beck.  Harrpfi^^e,  ffineral  Water  Manu^ 
'•  /iteturirs^.^  ,       -       • 


Goole  (Oounty ),  J  iily  18 

Da 

Leeds  (CXty),  July  81.. 

8carborongh(BoroTigh); 
Angnst24. 

Leeds  (City),  October  a 

Leeds  (Oity),  Novem- 
ber 87. 

Him  (City).  May  29   .. 
HnU  (Oity),  (October  U 


Morley      .  (Borough), 
July  30. 

Leeds  (Oounty).  Sep- 
tember 18. 

Leeds  ((Xiy)^  July  31.. 


Walter  Zi^,^ttl^ 


Wm.  White,  Sithter 
Wm.  Blades,  Battler 
Gtoo^Windsor,  Bottler 


H.  Bhackleton,  Union  Terrace.  Tork,  Opera- 
tive, employed  by  |t  A.  Wrlffht  Cumber- 
land St.,JY&tk,Aeraied  WaterManufiusturer, 

F.  >        • 


HuU  (CHty).  March  13 

Leeds  (City).  May  4  .. 

Hull  (Oity),  June  26  .. 

Leeds  J(OityX  Novem- 
ber 27. 

Hun  (City),  June  26  .. 


Morley        (Borough), 
July  80. 

Wakefield  (Oity),  July 
27. 


J.    .it 


Olaro  (County),  June 
27.     .  t         : 


iii.-Toinro  wwatmovm 

—oont, 

S.  Ibnploymeiit  of  Tovnr 
Veraona  '  at  Xllegml 
TUn»9-'Cont, 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Do. 
Do. 

.<   *  Do. 
Do. 


do. 

do. 

40., 

do» 
do. 


;'-■;, 


4.  Beyond  legal  hour  on  half- 
holiday. 


Do. 
6.  At  meal  times 

Do. 
10.  On  Sunday  . . 


do. 


do. 


IV.-WO: 

1I7.    BrnploymeBt     of 

Times. 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.'-  /   do. 


4.  Beyond  legal  hour  on    half- 
hdlfday. .  ' 

6.  At  meal  times        


Do. 

.'C    Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

York  (City).  December 

Do. 

9.  At  ni^t 


v.— BAWOBBOVS 


L    Failure   to   observe   or  aflbc 

Special  Bnletf..     ,  ^; 

Aerated  Water  Works  :— 

Failure    to    wear    face 

1  guards,  masks,  vsljq,  Of , 

gauntlets. 


do. 

do. 
do. 


do. 


2 
1 
1 
1 

2 


i'^ 


...  .:* 

1 
1 
1 

1     : 
2 
2 
8 


£  «.  d. 


010   6 

0  10    6 

1  0    0 


;0  ]L5    fl. 
2   0    0 


0  10    0 

0  10    0 
10    0 


fi  a.  d. 


1   1  0 

0  10  6 

0  7  • 

0  4  0 

0  8  0 
OU  • 

013  9 
013  « 
013  • 

0  7  • 


J  ,.''^  r. 

0    6  0 

010  0 

0  6  0 
0,1A  0 
2   0  0 

1  f  0 
016  JO 


0   1    ^ 


^  1   0  * 

0  10 

0  10 

i  i  6 


0  7  0 

0  7  6 

0  7  0 

0  7  6 
018  0 

1  7   0 
1  4  0 


0   6  6 


.0  &  6 

0  6  6 

•  4  6 

'^J  *  6 


o.— Dismissed. 
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TABLE  86.— ProBeoutlons  in  1900  in  Detail— con^mu^d. 
{Far  Ghneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXin.— SHEFFIELD  DISTRICT. 


Defenduit 
(1) 


Patty  Seflsional  Ooitrt 
and  Da 

(2) 


Offence. 
(8) 


(4) 


Penalty. 


Coita. 
(6) 


•F.  W.  Brooke  ftOo.,  HiUgate.  Botherham, 
Skctropiateri  and  BronMerit  F. 

Hartley  it  Oo..  OarlJsle  St,  Bast,  Sheffield, 

Klllengrey  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Frenchgate,  Don- 
caster,  GmUctUmery  Manufiietureri,  Jr. 


Hj*.   BadOB  ft  Sobs,  Highbridge,  Sheffield, 
Steel  TtUere  and  Forgen^F, 


•Wl&aatley  ft  Bates,Ltd.,  Napier  St..  Sheffield, 
ABraUa  Water  Manufiuiuren^  F, 

Sol&ofleld. Hartle ft Oo.,Vioar  Lane, Sheffield, 
Comb  MOMnfaetwrere^  J*. 


a.  B.  Jones  ft  Oo..  Mallnda  St,  Sheffield,  SUel 
Manufaeturen^  F, 


Samuel  B.  Steyena.  Hezthorpe.  Doncaster, 
Woffifon  Builder^  F, 


J.  ft  B.  Oorker,  FerhAn  Works,  Foundry  St, 
Masborongh,  SUne  Orate  Manufiiet«rer$t  F, 


South  YMrkahlre  Glass  Bottle  Oo.,Swlnton, 
Gkut  Bottle  Mam^fiietttren,  F, 

Hartley  ft  Oo.,  Oarlisle  St.,  Bast  Sheffield, 
Coke  Sifter e^F. 


rantaff  ft  Son^: 
lianujtuturere^  w. 


Snow  Lane,  Sheffield,  Saw 


Hy.  BadoB  ft  Sons,  Highbridge,  Sheffield, 
Steel  TUten  and  Forgcrt,  F. 


South  Yorkshire  Olass  Bottle  Oo.,  Swlnton, 
Qkut  Bottle  Manufaeturer$t  F, 


A.  H.  Smith  ft  Oo.,  Don  Brewery,  Sheffield, 
BeerBottlen,F. 

•F.  W.  Brooke  ft  Oo.,  Killgate,  Botherham, 
BteetropkUere  and  Brontere,  F, 


Botherham  (Borough), 
Jane2L 

Sheffield    (Olty),  No- 
▼ember  7. 

Donoaster   (Borough), 
August?. 


Sheffield    (Olty),  De- 
cember 3i 

Sheffield  (Olty),  July  17 

Do. 


Sheffield  (CHty),  June 
12. 


Donoaster     (Oounty), 
September  29. 


A.  H^epinr  H^rtstera* 
Saadlar  Hottoaa*  ft«. 

Failure  as  regards :— 

S.  Keeping  register  of  children  and 
young  persons,  Ac 


Do. 


do. 


4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  affixing  particulars,  or 
sending  notice  of 


(L  Keeping  register  of  accidents 
and  diseases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspection. 

7.  Notifying  accident 


Do. 


do. 


H.  Vostliir   of  Atatraeta, 
Hottoea,  Ae. 

L  Failure  to  affix  abstracts  and 
notices. 


Xaeliliiary,  ft,o. 


2.  Penal  Compensation  in   

where  death  or  injury  has 
resulted  from  ^— 
(a.)  Failure  to  tfenoe  ma- 
chinery. 


Botherham  (Borough), 
August  9. 


Botherham  (County), 
March  U. 

Sheffield   (City),    No- 
▼ember  7 • 


Sheffield  (Olty).  Octo- 
ber 9. 


Sheffield   (City),    Do- 
oemberM. 


Botherham  (Oounty), 
March  19. 


Sheffield  (City),  April 
12. 

Botherham  (Borough), 
June  21. 


ttoii.  Oyerorawdlng. 

L  Failure  to  limewash  factory,  Ac. 


H.  AffOt  Vitnaaa,  Ae.«   of 
cmidreii. 

S.  Without  certificate  of  fitness  .. 
Do.  da 


&.   Hmployment       of 
dUldren     at     Illar»l 


8.  Otherwise  than  in  morning  and 

afternoon  sets  or  on  alternate 
days. 

9.  At  night        


IIL-TOVirO  VHHSOVS. 

Q.   VitBannfAc. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  certificate  of  fit- 


Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do 


&  $.  d. 


0  10  0 

0  8  0 

1  0  G 

018  0 

110  0 

114  0 


114   0 


10   0   0 


0   6   8 


4   0   0 
0    10 


10   0 


19   0 


1    0   0 

8   0   0 
10   0 


£  $.  d. 


0   8  6 

0   7  0 

012  6 

0   7  0 

0  10  0 

0   6  0 


0   6    0. 


014   • 


0   8   6 


2  16   0 
0   9   0 


01190 
OllAO. 


0  14   0 

1*16   0 
17   0 


ow^Prooeedings  under  the  Workmen's  (Compensation  Act  were  pending. 
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ANNUAL   RKPORT   FOB    1900i    tACTORIBS    AND    WORKSHOPS. 


(Per  Omerdl  if6t»  wa^p:  ilOi) 
XZIU.— SHEFFIELD  DI3TRiaT-«on<*nu«<. 


Defendaat. 
(1) 


Petty  Senional  Oovrt 
uidDfl' 

(2) 


Offenoe. 

(8) 


(4> 


OCMflM. 

(6) 


J.  ft  B.  Oorker,  Ferham  Works,  FotmdrT  St, 


Swift  ft  Ck>^  4,  Union  Xano,  Sheffield,  Scale 


W.  O.  ft  Ik  Xnfland,  Summer  Lane  Bamsley, 
I  and  SawmiUerit  F. 


"JotMTtc 


Hartley  ft  Oc.  OarUale  St..  Bast,  Sheffield, 
OokeSi/Ur$,F. 

Xdward    Oaye,  Oorporatlon    St,   Sheffield, 
Savffer^  F. 


Lydia  Ann  Oubley,  183,  Orimeithorpe.  Boad, 
8bei;ield,  Dreitmakert  W, 

Xlllengyey  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frenohgaie.  Don- 
oasttr,  CbnfecUfmery  Manufaetwert,  Jr. 

ttward    Oavtf,  Oorporatlon  '  St,  Sheffield, 
Sawyer,  F, 

Tlotoria  Laundries  Ltd.,  Howard  St,  Shef- 
llaldp  Xowuiry  Oecuplert,  F, 

Saniel jDonoaater  ft  Sons,  Hoyle  St,  Shef- 
UMiSUtl  Manufiteiuren^F. 


Xary  O'Ctonnor,  80,  Baetwood  Laae,  Bother- 
hanl,  Dreumaker,  W, 

Wm.  Btaniland,  (M,  Pond  Si,  Sheffield,  Baker, 

Xanr  HUen  NeU,  142.  St  Phimp*8  Boad,  Shef- 
field, l>rvtffNaMf,  ir. 

Tlotoria  Laondrloa,  Ltd.,  Howard  St,  Shef- 
field, Laundry  Oceupterg,  F, 


Jno.  Aislewood.  Nursery  St,  Sheflleld,  Oivner 
of  lynement  Faetory, 


Botherham  (Borough), 
August  9. 


Sheffield  (Oity),  Sep- 
tember '£i. 

Bamsley     (Borough), 
Octobers. 

Sheffield   (Oity),   No- 
vember 7. 

Sheffield   (Oity),   No- 
vember 98. 


Sheffield  (City),  July 
17. 

Doncaster  (Borough), 
August?. 

Sheffield   (City),    Ho- 
vember  98. 

Sheffield  (Oity),  June 
Sheffield  (Oity),  June 


-h- *- 


Botherham  (Bofougfa), 
January  18. 

Sheffield  (Oity).  JIaroh 
18. 

Sheflleld  (CHty),  June 

86i 

Sheflleld  (Oity),  June 


Sheffield  ((?ity),  June 


Q.  Vttaoost  dko«— oMt 

Employing  young  person  under 
18  without  oerttflcate  of  fit- 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 


pp. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


;  of  Towar 
Wmnomm     at      niofal 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

Do.  do. 

00.  do. 

ft.  Beyond  legal  number  of  hours 
In  laundries. 

9.Atni^t       


Bmploy  meat     of 
VonaoB     ot 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

8.  Beyond  lesal  period  without 
interval  for  meals. 


VSII.~TI 
VACTOl 

Neglecting  to  provide  or  main- 
tain instantaneous  communi- 
cation between  rooms  In 
which  work  is  carried  on 
and  engine-room  or  boiler- 
house. 


£  a  4t 

•  18   4 

ISO 
1  0  0 
0  8  0 
18  0 


8  6  0 
4  0  0 
111-8 
8  0  0 
10   8 


0  10  0 

010  0 

8   8  0 

810  0 


.6   0  0 


£  a  <!, 

17  0 

8    8  0 

0  10  8 

18  • 

0  8  e 


8  8  e 

8  8  0 

I  1  • 

8  0  8 

0  8  0 


1   4  8 

•010  0 

OU  8 

010  0 


1   8  9 


wjipiu    p^^   n  ■Jt»^.^ 


XXIV.-HUDDBRSPIELD  DISTRICT. 


Jooeph  Kaye  ft  Sons,  Wood  St  Mills;  Sdssett 
mine  ManufaeturerM,  F, 

Dyson.  Hall  ft  Co.,  (Jreenalde  Mills,  Dalton, 
Huddersfleld,  Woollen  Manufaeturen,  F, 


Bamsley       (Ooanty), 
November  88, 

Huddersflald    <   (Bor- 
ough), September  17. 


A.  Xooplaff    Softiatorov 
VOtlOOOt  Ao. 


Failure  as  regards :— 

&  Keeping  rsglstsr  of  ddldm 
and  young  persons,  Aa 

it  Keeping  register* of  aosideBts 
and  dieeases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspection. 


8  6  8 


.B».I  8 


a.— Dismissed.  The  injured  man  gave  evidence  contradicting  a  previous  statement 
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(For  €hnena  Notes  see  p.  VlOCy 
XXIV.— HUDDERSPIELD  DISTRIOT— «w«n««l. 


a> 


Petty  SM8f  onal  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offeace. 
(8) 


(4) 


fenatty. 
(S) 


Ooeta. 


W.  0.  Holmes  ft  €o.,  Whitestone  Worki, 
Hnddenfleld,  (Tu  JOi^ffiMn,  J^. 


Byke  InffXil]  Co.,  Ltd.,  Barleheaton,  Dews- 

DyiOB,  Hall  &  Oo.,  Oreenside  lOHi,  Daltoii, 
Hnddenfleld,  Woollen  Mmmfaeturers^  F, 

W^XL  Holmei  ft  €k>.,  WtaltMUme  Works, 
Hodderifleld,  Ooi  Bfiglneen^  F, 


William  Lookwood,   Towd   Bod, 
HoddaiBfleld,  Joiner,  F, 


Oolcar, 


K.  Broadbent  ft  Bent,  WeUliigton  Mills. 
Greenfield,  OoUon  Splnnere,  F. 


Alfred  Orosland  ft  Sons,  Temple  Mills,  Lind- 
ley,  Hnddenfleld.  Munffo  and  Shoddy  Manu- 
Meturere,  F, 

M.  Bills  ft  Co..  Ashton  Oloogh  Bead,  Liyer- 
sedge,  UnfBuUrt,  F, 


Hudderafleld       (Bor- 
ough), October  20. 


Dewsbnry     (ponnty), 
Deoember  U. 

Hnddersfleid       (Bor- 
ough), September  17. 


(Bor . 

ough),  October  29. 


Hnddersfleid       (Bor- 
ough), September  Id 

Uppermlll     (Oonnty), 
January  21 


Hnddersfleid       (Bor- 
ough), May  2B. 


Alfred  drosland  ft  Sons,  Tebple  Mills,  Xind- 
ley.  Hnddersfleid,  Mnnifo  and  Shoddy  Manu- 
Jbfiturers,  F, 


WhiU   ft  Brearley,  Ttown    Bnd,    (Solcar, 
Hnddenfleld,  Jolnen,  F, 

Joseph  Kaare  ft  Sons,  Wood  St  Mills.  Bcis* 
sett,  Tunne  Manufaduren^  F, 

T.  W.   Addison,  Smithies,  Blistal.  Wheelr 
uffighifF, 


James  Khodes,  Hey,  Lees,  OoUon  SplMner^  F, . 


ough), 


ury 

),  Deoemi 


iberSL 


Hnddersfleid'       (Bor^ 
ough).  May  26. 


HnddersflelA      •  (Be&v 
on^),  September  17. 

Hnddersfleld(OaaBty)^ 
September  U. 

Dewsbvy     (Qoonty^ 
December  SL 


A.  Xoepinr  Seristeret 
•eadlar  Vottoee,  dke* 

—conk 

Failure  as  regards  »— 

0.  Keeping  register  of  accidents 
and  dJBeases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspection. 

Do.  do. 

7.  Notifying  accident 

Do»  do. 


B.    VenelBg  i 

HaeliiBery.  dke. 

L  Failure  to  fence  dangeroufe 
machinery. 

2.  Penal  Oompensation  in  cases 
where  death  or  injury  has 
resulted  from  :— 

Failure    to    fence    ma- 
chinery. 


II.-OS: 

X.   Age.  ritnese,    dte.*   of 
cnuidren. 

S.  Without  certiflcate  of  fitness  .. 


Do. 


do. 


&•  Bmploymeat  ef 
Cblldren  at  Illec«l 
Tines. 

8.  Otherwise  thao  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sets  or  on  alternate 
days. 


fWaLBOVU. 

q.  mtaeee*  Ae. 

.Kmploying  young  person  under 
16  wShout  oerfiioate  of  JU- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


da 
do. 
do. 


(Ckranty), 


ereeae     mt     megal 

ft.  At  meal  times       


la 

lb 

.1 


£f.  d. 


110   0 


&  8.  d. 


0  11     H 


1   0   0 


0  10   0 
6   0   0 


r  I,:H 


0   7    6 
0  16   0 


10   0 
0  10   0 


10   0 


I   Q.  0  . 

10  0 

016  0 

1   0  0 


0   7    0 
Oil    6 


012    6 


1  3^0 

OHO 

2  0    6 

ISO 


0   6    0 


ti^Dismlssed.  The  inluied  man  gave  erideiioe  oontndicting  a  previous  statement. 
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ANNUAL  BBPOBT  FOR  1900  :  FACT0BIB8  AND  WOBKSHOi'S. 


TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  in  1900  in  DeteM— continued. 
(Far  Oefi&ral  Nates  Bee  p.  570.) 
XXIV.— HUDDEBSFIELD  DISTBJOT'-^antinued. 


DafMidMit 

Petty  SeiiionAlOoiirfc 
and  Date. 

Offence. 

OMsa 

Penalty. 

Oosia 

a) 

(» 

(8) 

(4> 

(8) 

(8) 

nr.~woMn. 

£  a  d. 

£  ad. 

yKTm  BmploymoBt     of 

w 

Uppermlll     (Ooimty) 
janeS7.i 

(L  At  meal  times       

SBCITIOV. 

8 

1  0  • 

f  Mloliol  *  Orowther.  Ltd..  8t  Hetooi  MilL 

augh),May7. 

L  FallQie  to  mpply  rafldeiit  or 
oorreet   particulan,    or    to 
supply  them  in  legal  manner. 

8 

01»  0 

114  1 

XXV.— HALIFAX  DISTRICT. 


John  Orabtree  it  Sons,  Salterhebble  Mills, 
Halifax,  Cotton  apitmert  and  Doublen,  F, 


W.  Feather  &  Oo.,  Hope  St,  Halifax,  Machine 
ToolMakeri^F, 

Patohett  Bros.,  Sedburffh  mils,  Halifax.  Card 
Cloth  Manufaeturent  F. 


Old  Lane  Dye  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Old 
Halifax,  Dyon  and  Flniiheri^  F. 


•John  Orabtree  &  Sons,  Salterhebble  Mills, 
yf|riffa»,  Cotton  Spinnert  and  Doublen,  F, 


Old  Lane  Dye  Works  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Old  Lane, 
Halifax,  Dyert  and  Ftnithert,  F. 


M.  Marshall,  64  and  56,  Brlffgate,  Brlghouse, 
Dremmaker  and  Milliner,  W. 


Hallf^       (Borough), 
July  8. 


Halifax       (Borough), 
October  88. 

Do. 


Halifax       (Borough), 
September  4. 


HiUfax       (Borough), 
JulySL 


Hilifax       (Borough), 
September  4. 


Brlghouse   (Borough), 
August  8L 


A.  Xeeptarmertstorav 


Falluro  as  regards  :— 
7.  Notifying  accident 


B.  Veaoliiffi 

Maoblneryf  dke. 

L  Failuro    to    fence    dangerous 
machinery. 


Do 


do. 


ttoBf  OTMrervwdlar* 

L  Failure  to  Umewash  factory,  ^kc 


M.  OoevpattOBOfCnuidrmi. 

2.  Cleaning  machinery  in  motion. 


iii«-Tomro  w, 

^.  Vitnoaa,  dke, 


Employing  young  person  undei 
16  without  certificate  of  fit 


of  TovBT 
VeraoBO      at      Xllogml 


1.  Beforo  or  after  legal  hours 


010   0 


6   4   0 

10   0 


6  0   0 


010   0 


0  e  I 


0  5  I 

0  6  I 


0  7  I 


0  5  1 


10    0'     081 


10   0 


1  •  0 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutlons  in  1900  in  'Deta,iL--conHnued. 
(Far  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXV.— HAMPAX  DISTRIOT-«>n^mu«l. 


DeCandani 

a) 


Fetly  SeaBlonal  Ooort 
and  Date. 

(S) 


(MEenoe. 
(8) 


(4) 


FMialty. 
(5) 


0(Mta. 


^■^.  Brnployment     of 
^■^•men      at     nioiral 


Herbert    Biddel,   IMnoeei   81    Ohamben, 
HaUfaz.  TaOor,  W, 

Lydla    XttohelL    16,   Briggate.   Brlghouse, 
Dretamdker^w, 


I  WUUaiii  Orabtree.  it  Oo..  Wooddde  liilli, 
Hallfia,  Wanted  ManufaOwrent  F, 


John  Xmbenr,  Fanton  Road  Works,  Halifax, 


hn  Xmbery,  Fantoi 
WortUd  weaver,  F. 


Halifax       (Borough), 
Jnnaa?. 

BrighooM   (Boroogh), 
September?. 


HalifOx       (Boroogh), 
October  26. 


Halifax       (Borough), 
Joneas. 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do  do. 


L  Failnre  to  snimly  soflloient  or 
correct  partloalan,  or  to 
Boppty  them  in  legal  manner. 

XIVr-TBirOX  ACTS. 


£   a  d. 

0   6   0 
10   0 

0   7   6 
2   0   0 


£  «.  d. 

OS* 
1   8    0 


0    8    6 


XXVI.— BRADFORD  DISTRICT. 


Bradford  ProTldent  Industrial  Bootety, 
Ltd.,  65,  Sonbridge  Boad,  Bradford,  Bwa 
Manufaeiurere,  F, 


Oeorso   Harrison   it   Sons,  Ltd.,  Forster 
SQuare,  Bradford,  LUhographert^  See^  F, 

*  W.  Qrandage  it  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Brownroyd  Dye 
Works,  Bradford,  Dye  Worltt  OeeupUrs,  F. 

R.  Onndall  A   Sons,  Ltd.,  Airedale  Iron 
Works,  Shipley,  Bngineen  and  Ironfounderst 

WUoook,  Wood  it  Oo.,  Ltd»  Oommerdal 
Si.  Mills,  Shipley,  Woreied  Weaoert,  F. 

^o'bxi  Barrett.  Bastbnm  Fonndry,  Eeighley, 
JSngineert  r* 


Wimam_  _ 
lord.  Won 


.  it  Bon,  Albert  Mills.  Brad- 
Manxtfaaurere,  F, 


Boooook  Bros.,  Well  House  Mill,  Bamolda- 
wick,  (MUm  Wmoere,  F. 


BeUers  it  Oo.,  Airedale  Mills,  Keighley, 
WortUd  Spinner 9,  F, 


J.  W.  it  F.  N.  Priesttey.  Victoria  Mills, 
Liversedge,  WooUen  Manwiieturert^  F. 

J.  Slater,  Salterforth,  Yorkshire.  Cotton  and 
Worked  Mannbeturer,  F, 

Bradfbrd  Provident  Industrial  Soolety, 
Ltd.,  6&  Sunbridge  Bead,  Bradford,  BoA 
Manufiteturerey  F, 

Utter  it  Oo..  Ltd.,  Manningham  Mills, 
Bradford,  Silk  Mannfaeturen,  F, 


Bradford  (Otty),  July 
27. 


Bradford  (Oity),May  4 

Bradford  (CHty),  June  8 

Bradford      (Oounty), 
Jnly26L 

Bradford      (Oounty), 
October  i. 

Eeighley       (Oounty)^ 
December?. 

Bradford    (Olty), 
December  2L 

Skipton        (Oounty), 
December  29. 


Eeighley     (Borough), 
Norember  16. 


Dewsbury 
April  6L 

Skipton 
April  21. 


(Oounty), 
(Oounty), 


Bradford  (Oity),  July 
27. 


Bradford   (Oity), 
December  2L 


B.   VoatlBff  of  Atoatimeto, 
VotlOOOf  dko. 

L  Failure  to  ai&x  abstracts  and 
notices. 


B.   Voaotnri     Baairorono 
Mftohlnory,  dko. 

L  Failure    to    fence    dangerous 
machinery. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

dOf 


v.  Xoaao  Of  aooapolneaoa 
Of  Viro. 

i.  Allowing  doors  of  factory,  Aa, 
to  belllegaUy  listened. 


ttont  OTororowdlBff. 

L  Failure  to  limewash  factory, 
Ac 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


do. 
do. 

do. 


10  0 


0    6  0 

3   0  0 

10  0 

010  0 

8  0  0 

6   0  0 

2   0  0 


0  10   6 


6   0  6 

010  0 

2   0  6 

10  0 


0   7   0 


012  0 

0   8  0 

0   7  6 

•   8  6 

0  7  6 

012  0 

018  • 


014   0 


0    8  6 

0   8  6 

016  0 

6   8  (^ 


0.— No  oosti  allowed. 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  Detail— eonitntMi. 

{For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXVI.— BRADFORD  BISTBIOT— continued. 


Defendant. 
CD 


Petty  Sessional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 


(4) 


Penalby. 
(6) 


Oesli. 


Robert    Basrle,  69b, 
LUhoffrapher^  F. 


WeU    St,    Bradford, 


Robert    Baffle,    59b,  Well    St,   Bradford, 
LUhogrttpner,  F, 


Q.  Wilkinson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bradford  Boad 
Works,  Keiffhley,  Engineers  and  Toolmahers, 
F. 

*  B.  Blnns  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Industry  Mill,  Thorn- 
ton Boad,  Bradford,  Worsted  SplHners^  F. 

W.  Sellers  St  Co.,  Airedale  Mills,  Keighley, 
Worsted  Spinners,  F, 

John  Olegg,  168,  Sunbridge  Boad,  Bradford, 
I^attemmakers,  F. 

-J.  Bd]nond8on,Long  Ing  Shed,  Bamolds- 
wick.  Cotton  Weaver,  F, 


Lydla  Layoook,  33,  Soott  St,  Keighley,  Dress- 
maker, W. 

-John  W.  North,  56.  Longslde  Lane,  Bradford, 
CaJbinetmaker,  W, 

Herbert  H.  Tetley,  33,  Manchester  Boad, 
Bradford,  Letterpress  Printer,  F, 


Joseph   Mercer,   Cavendish    St,  Keighley, 


■eph   Mer 
Tailor,  W, 


Taylor  St  Holmes,  42,  North  St,  Keighley, 
Bakers,  W, 

Lydla  Layoock,  33,  Soott  St,  Keighley,  Dres^ 
maker,  W, 


J.   Olough   Si   Sons.  Grove  Milto,  Ingrow^ 
Keighley,  Worsted  Spinners  and  Weavers,  F. 


Do 


do. 


Jease   Cooke.   Oreengatesi  Keighley,  Wool- 
comber  and  WooUorter,  F» 


U«  St  A.  Brown,  Old  Mill,  Teadon,  Woollen 
Mtnufacturers,  F, 


Bradford   (City), 
January  30. 


Bradford    (City), 
January  30. 


Keighley     (Borough), 
June?. 


Bradford  (City),  July  5 


Keighley     (Borough), 
November  IB. 

Bradford  (City), 
December  2L 

Skip  ton      (County), 
December  29. 


Keighley     (Borough), 
S^;»tember  13. 

Bradford  (City),  ^p- 
tember  28. 

Bradford    (City). 
December  21. 


Keighley     (Borough), 
•  ne  7. 


Junel 


Da 


Keighley     (Borough), 
September  18. 


Keighley     (Borough), 
September  27. 


Da 


Keighley     (Borough), 
December  (L 


poanty),NoTem- 


X.   Afre.   ritneaaf   Jke.ff  of 
Culidren. 

3.  Without  certificate  of  fitness  .. 


iii.-Toinro  vamsovs. 

Q.   ritiioaa,  Jke. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  certificate  of  flt- 

B88. 

Do.  do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


da 
da 
da 
da 


>  Mmploymwit  of  Tovnr 
Vorooiia      at      Xlloffal 


1.  Before  or  atter  legal  hours      ... 
Da  do. 

Do.  da 

y/r,   BmploymoBt     of 
at      XUoffal 


1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

V.-BAWOBBOVS 


L  Failure    to    observe   or   affix 
Special  Bules. 
Woolsorting  Works  :— 
Allowinf   sorting  to  be 
carried  on  over  a  sorting 
board,the  funnel-shaped 
opening  of  which  mea- 
sured less  than  10  inches 
the  top. 


Discharging  dust  from 
extraction  shaft  into 
the  open  air,  and  not 
into  a  properly  con- 
structed rec^rtaole. 

Failure  to  Umewash  walls 
and  ceilings  of  sorting 
room. 


ITIO' 


L  Failure    to    supply    sufficient 

•  or  correct  particulars,  or  to 

supply  them  in  legal  manner. 


£  a  ^ 


0  1»  » 


1  0  e 
ZOO 

2  0  0 
0  10  0 
0  2  6 
10  0 


0  6  0 
0  2  6 
0  10   0 


£  «.  d. 


012  6 


1   4  • 

117  6 

012  0 

10  4) 

012  0 

18  0 


0  8  6 
0  8  6 
16  6 


0  6  0 
0  1  0 
6  10    0 


012  6 

out 

017  6 


16   0 


16   0 


6  10   6 


OU  0 


•  U  6 


•   0  6 


110  0 


S   2   6 
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TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  in  1000  in  Detail'-continued: 
(For  Oeneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXVII*— NEWCASTLE  DISTRICT. 


a) 


Petty  Sendonal  Oourt 
and  Date. 

(3) 


Offence. 
(3) 


(4) 


Penatty. 
(5) 


(•) 


Alfred  AlexaBder  it  Oa,  Blaydon-on-Tyne, 
OUm  Bonk  Manvfiietwren,  F, 

Cooke  Brot.,  8.  Silver  81,  DorhaoL  Letterprest 
Prinien  mdBaperJtag  Udken,  F, 

H.  Blnma,  Son  ft  Oo..  Ltd.,  98  and  89,  Fawoett 
St.,  Sunderland,  Dreaamaken  and  MUUnera, 
W. 

Sardy,  Bobaon  ft  Co..  Orawhall  Saw  MlUf, 
OUf  Boad,  Newcastle,  8ttwyer$,  F, 


Do. 


da 


OaTldson    ft    Oo.,    Hexham    Iron  Works, 
Hezkam,  JE^Me^rt,  F, 


Henry  Oooke  ft  Oo.,  Wytdifle  Mill,  Biehmond, 
Paper  Manu/aetwen,  F, 

Oraham  ft  Bradley,  Paddinc  Obare.  Bigs 
Market.  Newoastto,  Beer  BMert,  tee^  F, 


John  Home  ft  Son,  Onsebnm  Mills.  Foundry 
Lane,  Kewoastle,  Flour  MiUert,  F, 


Alftod  Alezandar  ft  Oo.,  Blavdon-on-Tyne, 
Olau  Bottle  Manufiieturera,  F, 


OaTldaon    ft    Oo.,   Hexham   Iron  Works, 
Hexham,  Sngtneer$^  F, 


B.  ▲.  Oo^e  ft  Oo.,  Onstom  Honse  Quay, 
North  Shields,  SaUmakerB^  F, 

Court  Printing  Oo.,  Elswlok  Court,  Nor- 
thumberland St.,  Newcastle,  Prlntert^  F, 

SnowbaU.  Son  ft  Oo.JL.td.,  High  St,  Qates- 
head,  Dreetmakers^  w, 

Thomas  Blythe  ft  Sons,  Birtley,  Briek  Manu^ 
facturerty  F, 

▲Iflred  Alezandor  ft  Oo.,  Blardon-on-Tyne, 
OUiw  Bottle  Marmfaeturerty  F, 

Smith's  Dook  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Templetown,  South 
Shields.  Bra$tfounder$y  Ae^  F, 

Cooke,  Bros.,  8,  Silver  St.,  Durham.  Letterpreu 
Printers  and  Paper-bag  Maker$,  F. 


Gateshead     (Oounty), 
October  4. 

Durham(Oity),Novem- 
beraa 

Sunderland  (Borough), 
September  18. 


Newcastle    (Oity), 
Novembw  18. 


A.  X^^pinr  Berinteray 
Saadlar  Votleaaf  dke. 

Failure  as  regards :— 

S.  Keeping  register  of   children 
and  young  persons,  Ac. 


Do. 


do 


Do. 


Tindale  Ward  (County), 
December  4. 


Biehmond  (Borough), 
September  96. 

Newcastle  (City),  No- 
vember 80. 


4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  uflxing  particulars,  or 
sending  notice  of  same. 

6.  Keeping  register  of  aoddenti 

and  diseases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspection. 

7.  Notifying  acddent         ..       .. 


Do. 


do. 


B.  Vesttor  of  Atostraeta» 
Vattoen,  Ae« 

1.  Failure  to  ai&x  abstracts  and 
notices. 


Do. 


da 


Newcastle  (Oity),  De- 
cember 7. 


X.   Affe,   rttaenn,   ^e.«  of 
OlilldroB. 

8.  Without  certificate  of  fitness  .. 


Gateshead     (Oounty), 
October  4. 


Tindale  Ward  (Oounty), 
December  4. 


Q.  VttBoan«  Ac 

Employing  young  person  under 
10  without  oe^ifloate  of  flt- 


Jbo. 


Do. 


do. 


Vornoaa      at 


North  Shields,   (Bor- 
ough), May  1. 

Newcastle  (City)  June  1 


Gteteehead  (Borough), 
July  80. 

Ohester  -  le  -  Street, 
(County),  September 

Gateshead    (County), 
October  4. 

South    Shields,   (Bor- 
ough), December  8. 

Durham    (City).   No- 
vember 26. 


1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


Da 

Da 

6.  At  meal  times 


da 
da 


1 
1 

a 

1 

2 
2 
2b 


a.— Dismissed ;  appeal  i 
b.— Dismissed. 


&  8.  d. 


0  10  0 

0   5  0 

0   7  8 

0  10  0 

010  0 

10  0 


£f.  A 


0   7 

0   7  0- 

14  8. 

0   9  0 

0   8  0- 

OII  8. 


0   10 


018    0- 


0  8   0 


0  10   0 

1  0   0 


0   7   8 
OU   • 


0   2  8 

0  2  8 

1  0  0 

10  0 

0   6  0 


018   0 
OU    8 

118 

0   8    » 

18   0 
0   6    0 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  Betail-'cantinued. 
{For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXVII.— NEWCASTLE  DlSTRlOT-continued. 


Defendant 
(I) 


Petty  Sesaional  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(5) 


(6) 


IV.-.WO: 

BmploymeBt      of 
'Wmnen      at      nietia 


Vrank  Jacobs,  101,  Westgate  Boad,Newcagtle, 
Tailor,  W» 

Oonrt  Printing  Oo.,EJ8wlok  Ooort,  Northum- 
berland StHNewoastle,  PrinterM,  F. 

Todd.  Birleson,  St  Co.,  Union  Briok  Works, 
Birtley,  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturert,  F, 


S.  Wlnibip,  Hiffham  Place,  Newoastle,  Dr<M- 
makertW. 


Newcastle  (01ty),lfay 

Newcastle  (Oity).  June 

Chester  -  le  -  Street 
(County),  September 


Newcastle  (City),  Feb- 
ruary 2S. 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


4.  Beyond   legal   hour  on  half- 
holiday. 


XTrlah  OrxLtohley,  20,  Bowes  St,  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  operatiYc  glost  placer,  employed  by 
Clarence  Potteries  Co..  Ltd.,  Norton  Bead, 
Stockton,  Pottery  Manuraeturert,  F, 


Stockton  -  on  -  Tees 
December 


(County),  : 


L  Failure   to   observe   or   affix 
special  Bules. 
Earthenware    and  china 
works  ^- 

Failure  to  provide  or 
wear  overalls  and  head 
coverings. 


a    9.  d. 

•   7  6 

6   2  6 

10  0 


6   S   6 


fi  f. 


110  « 

611  0 

5  1  I 

6  7  I 


0  7  I 


XXVIII.— MANCHESTER  DISTRICT. 


Warrington  and  Dlstrlot  Mineral  Water 
and  Bottling  Co^  Ltd.,  Jockey  St,  War- 
rington, Mineral  Water  Manufacturere,  F, 

Arpley  Chemical  Co.,  Arpley  Meadows, 
Warrington,  Oil  and  Grease  Manufiietureri, 
F. 

S.  H.  Seklan,  Ltd..  Palatine  Laundry. 
Busholme,  Manchester.  Laundry  Oceuplen, 
F, 

BaylUes,  Ltd.,  Chorlton  Bead.  Old  Trafford, 
Beer  Finings  Manufacturers^  F, 

Oeorge  Hargreayes,  Smedley  Bead,  Colley- 
hurst,  Manchester,  Letterpress  Printer,  F. 

Pemberton  St  Whittaker,  Smedley  Bead, 
Colleyhurst,  Can  Bing  Makers,  F, 

*AJibert  Payne,  BramaU  St,  Warrington, 
Joiner,  F, 

Wi^gstaffe  !&  COm  Thomas  St,  West  Gorton, 
Manchester,  Cloth  Finishers,  F, 

8.  B.  Watts  St  Co.,  Ltd.,  89,  Oxford  St,  Man- 
chester, Wig  and  Costume  Makers,  W. 


John  Armstead,  77  Wilmslow  Bead,  Bus- 
holme,  Manchester,  Milliner,  W, 

Abraham  Whyman,  Mansell  St,  Cheetham, 
Manchester,  Tailor,  W. 

Owen  Gilbert,  36.   Gravel    Lane,    Salford, 
Leggings  and  Qaners  Manvfiteturar,  F, 

John  Henry  Lees.  Ltd.,  Bradshaw  St,  Moss 
Side,  Brewers,  F, 


Warrington  (Borough), 
Apriim 


Warrington  (Borough), 
September  14 


Manchester  (City),No- 
▼ember7. 


Manchester  (County), 
December  17. 

Mandiester    (City), 
April  26. 

Do. 


Warrington  (Borough), 
September  8. 

Manchester    (City), 
October  U. 

Manchester    (City), 
March  14. 


Manchester    (City), 
June  IS. 

Manchester    (City), 
Octobers. 

Salford  (Borough), 
December  19. 

Manchester  (County), 
December  17. 


I.- 

A.  Keeping  Begisterst 
Sending  Vottoea,  dke« 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

1.  Notification  of  commencement 
of  occupation. 


Da 


Do. 


Da 


da 


da 


da 


9L  Keeping  register  of  children  and 
young  persons,  Stc 


Da 
Da 
Da 


da 
da 
do. 


4.  Keeping  register  of  oyertime,or 
amzing  particulars,  or  send- 
ing nonce  of 


Do. 
Da 
Do 


do. 

da 
do. 


6.  Keeping  register  of  accidents 
and  diseases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspection. 


6   10 

10  6 

10  0 

10  0 

016  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  6 

0  10  0 

6  10  0 

10  0 


OU  • 

0  13  0 

Oil  I 

010  0 

0   6  I 

0  3  1 

6   8  0 

6U  4 

6U  6 

6U  8 

6U  a 

016  6 

014  6 
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TABLE  26.— Proeeoutions  in  1900  in  Detail— continued. 
(For  Chneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

ZZVIIL— MANCHESTER  BlSTRlCT-conHnued. 


Defendant. 
(1) 

Petty  Sessional  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

(2) 

Offence. 
(S) 

(3ases. 
(4) 

Penalty. 

(6) 

OostM. 
(6) 

&   s.  d. 

£  s.    d.^ 

A.  XeepiBg  megiatera. 
•oadlBg  Votleos,  dbo. 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

F.  Smith  *  Go»  Ltd.,  St  Simon  St.,  SaUord, 
Copper  Wire  Drawers,  Ac  F, 

'^SSLryi^^'^'''' 

1 

0    5    0 

0    8    0 

J.  W.  Whitehead  &  Go.^1,  Bnaholme  Boad, 
Manchester,  Abated  Water  ManuTaetwrert, 

Manchester        (City), 
November  16L 

Do.                      da 

1 

2    0    0 

0  14    0 

Woodward  ft  Ashworth,  Oroes  St,  Bradford, 

Manchester       (City), 
December  7. 

Do.                       do. 

1 

1    0   0 

OU    0 

Chloride  Bleotrloal  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  OUfton 

June  12. 

of  poisoning  by  lead,  phoa- 
phonis,  arsenic,  or  meronry. 

a.   Voatliig  of  Ato8tnieta« 
Votleea,  Ae. 

Ilk 

George  OardTU.  Ul.  Qeoi«e  Leigh  St,  Man- 
Chester,  nn  Trunk  Maker,  W, 

Manchester        (Oity). 
Febmary  14. 

t  Failure  to  affix  abstraots  and 
notioes. 

10    0 

0    S    6 

Bphralm    Aokland,    Jan.,    Arpley   Boad, 
Warrington,  «ofitf  IfMon,  >. 

Warrington  (Borough), 
September  14. 

Do.                      do. 

— 

0    8    0 

Morris  Kamlnsky,  12,  Park  St.,  Oheetham, 

November  7. 

Do.                      do. 

010   0 

0   6  4. 

Wm.  Oratrlz,  AUen  St,  Walkden,  Maehinm, 

November  21. 

Do.                       do. 

010   0 

0  10    0 

Robert  Kellor,  Poplar  St,  Failsworth,  Tanner, 
F. 

December  4. 

Do.                       do. 

0   5   0 

0  10    U 

James  Bohlnson  &  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Ill,  Portland 
St,  Manchester,  Makere  up  and  Paekere,  F. 

Manchester       (Oity), 
December  14. 

Do.                       do. 

%OTtSm 

10   0 

0    8    6 

J.    Holland,    12.    Bobert    St,    Oheetham, 

Manchester       (Oity), 
JnnelS. 

L  Obstruction  .•       .«       ••       •• 

lb 

James  Bqper,  20,  Barton  Bead,  Fatrlcroft 
Joiner,  F. 

Ecdes     (Borough), 
January  23. 

L  F^ure    to    fenoe   dangerous 
machinery. 

10   0 

0   6    «- 

Manchester  (County). 
February  13b 

Do.                       do. 

0  10   0 

010    0 

S.  Z.  de  Ferrantl  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Failsworth, 
Engineers,  F. 

Manchester  (County), 
April  10. 

Do.                       do. 

0  10   0 

018   0 

John  Smith,  Oulcheth  Lane,  Newton  Heath, 
Engineer,  F, 

Manchester       (Oity), 
April  26. 

Da                       do. 

10  0   0 

0   6    0 

Bronghton    Oopper    Op.,   Ltd.,   Silk    St, 
Adelphi,  SalfozS;  e<>piNT  Vlite  ckeuplers,  F, 

Salford        (Borough), 
May  28. 

Do.                       do. 

010  0 

0   7   • 

Joseph   Taylor^   Tibylor's  Boad,   Stretford, 

Manchester  (County). 
August  90. 

Da                      do; 

8  0  0 

OlO   0 

John   Melbourne,   Wilderspool   Oanseway, 
Warrington,  Engineer,  F, 

Warrington  (Borough), 
September  14. 

Da                     da 

— 

0  8   0 

Heenan  ft  Fronde,  Monsall  Boad,  Newton 

December?. 

Do.                     da 

6   0   0 

0  9$ 

John  Smith,  Back  Foundry  Qt,  Bed  Bank, 

Do. 

Da                     da 

6   0   0 

0   8   C 

•Shaw,  Jardine  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Batler  St, 
Manchester,  OoUon  Spinners,  F, 

Manchester        (Oity), 
February  14. 

2.  Penal  Compensation  in  cases 
where  death  or  injury  has 
resulted  from  ^- 

Failure    to     fenoe    ma- 
chinery. 

20   0   0 

110   6 

St.  Helens  Cable  Co..  Ltd.,  Bank  Quay, 
Warrington,  SUetric  Cable  Manufitetwrers,  F. 

Warrington  (Borough), 
September  7. 

Da                      da                  1 

20   •   0 

1    1    6 

XoOonnel  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Henry  St,  Anooats, 
Manchester,  Cotton  Spinners,  F. 

M&nchester        (Oity). 
December  7. 

Do;                     da 

I 

0   6  0 

0   6   0 

a.— Dismissed, 
6.— Dismissed. 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutioiui  in  1900  in  Detail— con^muMt. 
{Far  General  Notes  Bee  p.  570.) 

XXVIIL— MANOHESTER  TXiaTRlO'S—cantinued. 


Detsnduit. 

Petty  Sessional  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

Offenoe. 

Oases, 

Bsnalty 

Oosla 

a) 

(» 

(8) 

(4) 

(») 

asi 

• 

l.-aaM»Alr-««<. 

£  M.   d. 

a  t,d. 

S.    OlMMllBMa.      VMtlta^ 

■•'^JSSSfigS;'^^^^*^  «-*»*• 

Salford        (Borongh), 
May  23. 

SM~~wSS&9aUng« 

&•  Bm ploy  meat      of 
OHlMroB     at     Illofal 
Tlmos. 

1 

I   6   0 

0  •  0 

Brldf«wat«r  Sptanliig  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Oawdor 

B^^^<Boraa.h,. 

5.  At  meal  times       

1 

1    1    0 

on  0 

Jbo.   KnowlM   *   Bob,   Newtown   liilli. 

Ito^r  (Ooui^y). 

Do.                       do. 

1 

0  13-4 

012  0 

^S5U*»*Kr5-.  "^  """^ 

October  1. 

&  Otherwise  than  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sets  or  on  altera 
natedays. 

xit.~Toinra  vbbsovs. 

Q.  mtiiosa,  dko. 

U 

Blow  ft  OlArk.  46,  Dutton  St.  Oheetham, 

Manchester^     (Oity), 
February  2L 

Employing  yonngperson  under 
nees. 

1 

010    0 

014  • 

John  BUnd   ft   Son,  M.  ShndAhill,  Van- 
oh6st«r,  Tobaeeo  Manufaeturert,  F, 

Do. 

Do.                       dOb 

1 

0  10   0 

014  t 

F.  taannlej  ft  Co.,  John  St.,  Gorton,  Joinert, 

Manchester  (Ooonty). 
April  IL 

Do.                       dOb 

1 

0  10   0 

012  » 

chmier,  Letterprett  PritUert,  F. 

Manchester        (Oity), 
April  12. 

Do.                       dOb 

1 

10    0 

OU  6 

a  Z.  de  Femmtl  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  FaUsworth, 
Bnfflneer$,  F. 

Manchester  (Oonnty), 
April  19. 

Do.                       d(K 

1 

0  10    0 

010  0 

BoUaion  ft  Trevor,  Oulcheth  Lane,  Newton 

Manchester        (Oity), 
April  25. 

Do.                       dOb 

1 

8    0    0 

OU  » 

•^isu^a^s^^Srtr  WW 

Do. 

Do.                       dow 

1 

1   0   0 

OU  • 

John  Booth  ft  Oo^  Walkden  Mill,  Walkden, 

July  28. 

Do.                       dOb 

2 

10   0 

1  8  a 

B.Paiilton  ft  Co.,  M,  Mnlberry  St,  Hnlme, 
Manoheeter,  HcmdkerohUf  Bemmert,  F. 

"SSSSfS.    <°'*'^ 

Do.                      do. 

6 

110   0 

su  » 

•Albert    Payne,   BxaniaU  St,  Warrington, 
Joiner,  F, 

Warrington  (Borongh), 
September  8. 

Do.                       dow 

1 

1    0   0 

012  1 

'^ISS^^lX^'^SJi:^'^  ^^ 

"SS£SS?&.   ^°^^ 

Do.                       dow 

2 

1   0   0 

OU  1 

^'ssSoZi^^^^ASs^^^^r'^ 

October  26. 

Do.                       dow 

2 

2   0   0 

1   S  9 

D.  Baker  ft  Oo^  PerelvalSt,  OoUyhnnt  St, 

Manchester       (Oity), 
November  7. 

Do.                        da 

1 

1    0   0 

OU  • 

Korrls  Kamlnekr,  18,  Park  St,  Oheetham, 
Manchester,  CaMnetmaker,  F, 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

1 

010   0 

OU  ft 

Jno.    B.    Fell,    Hacrae   St,   London   Bead, 

Manchester        (OltyX 
November  16. 

Do.                       do 

m.  Bmploymoiit  of  Tomir 
Voraona       at      Uogal 
Tlmea. 

2 

2   0   0 

1  8  » 

B.  Marsden  ft  00.^436.  Oldham  Boad,  Man- 
chester, Th<tor«,  W, 

Manchester        (Oity), 
April  12. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

8 

1  10   0 

2  2  0 

Jaoob  Bernstein,  48^  Bobert  St,  Oheetham, 
Taihr,  W. 

Manchester       (Oity), 
April  26. 

Do.                       do. 

2 

0  10    0 

1   0  t 

John  Armstead,  77,  Wllmslow  Boad,  Bus- 

Manchester       (Oity), 
Jane  18. 

Do.                       do. 

8 

8   0   0 

114  1 

Whlteoroia  Co.,  Ltd.,  MUner  St,  Warrington, 
Wire  Manujaeturer%^  F. 

Warrinffion  (Borough), 

Do.                       do. 

8 

0  15   0 

116  0 

a.— Dismissed. 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  Detail— continued. 
(For  General  Notes  seep.  570.) 

XXVIII.— MANCHESTER  BlSTBlOT-continued. 


Defendant. 
(1) 


Jacob  RosenthaU,  L  Oraffie  Bt,  Oheelham, 
Manchester,  Cap  ManM/aeturer^  W, 

Thoa.  Bdffe,  Plymouth  Avenne,  Mannherter, 
Afrated  Water  Manttfacturer,  f, 

Camwal,  Ltd.,  Stockport  Boad,  Mandheeter, 
Aihrated  Water  ManufaeturerSt  F, 

James  Dyson,  Stockport  Road.  Manchester, 
Afratw  Water  Manufacturer,  F» 

Slack  9t  Oox,  Ltd.,  Hyde  Boad,  West  Qorton, 
Manchester,  Afrated  Water  Manufitetureri, 
F, 

John  Lanpr^Ducie  St.,  Longsight,  Manchester, 
AirateaWattr  Manufacturer,  F. 

H.  B.  Andrew,  Church  Lane,  Harpnrhey, 
MantU  Maker,  W, 

Dunkerley  Bros.,  Failsworth,  Cotton  Spinners, 
F. 

Brtdgewater  Spinning  Go.,  Ltd.,  Oawdor  St, 
Patri<^oft,  Cotton  Spinnert,  F, 

O.  Bowitrth  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Droylsden  Boad, 
Hewton  Heath,  Cotton  Manvfaeturere,  F. 

Oarllok  &  Dyson,  Peel  St,  Newton  Heath, 
Cotton  Spinners,  F. 

iTy  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Failsworth,  Cotton  Spinners, 
F. 


Petty  Sessional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 


i_.  ._ 


Offence. 
(3) 


OaseSi     Penalty. 

(4)     '       <6) 


Manchester       (City), 
Augusts. 

Manchester       (City), 
August  17. 


Do. 


John  Knowles    &    Son,  Newtown 
Pendlebury,  Cotton  Spinners,  F, 


Mills, 


Oladstone  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Failsworth, 
Cotton  Spinners,  F. 

name  MUl  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victor  Bead.  HoUin- 
-wooA,  Cotton  Spinners,  F. 


Manchester  Raising  ft  Finishing  Oo., 
e,  Ohi^les  St,  Saokville  St.,  Manchester, 
Flannelette  Baisers,  F, 


Churtside  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mayo  St,  Ardwiok, 
Manchester,  Cotton  Weavers,  F, 

Brldgewatar  Spinning  Go.,  Ltd.,  Oawdor  St, 
Patricroft,  Cotton  ^nnert,  F, 

% 

O.  Howarth  9t  Oo^  Ltd..  Droylsden  Bead, 
Newton  Heath,  Chtton  Manufaetwrers,  F, 

O«rllok  ft  Dyson,  Peel  St,  Newton  Heath, 
Cotton  Spinners,  F, 

B.  Haworth  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Egerton  Mills, 
Ordsall  Lane,  Salford,  Cotton  Spinners,  F, 

Jacob  Boaenthall,  L  Cragie  St,  Cheettiam, 
Manchester,  Cap  manufacturer,  W, 

•Lime  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victor  Boad,  HolUn- 
wood.  Cotton  Spinners,  F, 

Tnrton  Manolkotaring  Co..  Ltd.,  Upton 
%k^  London  Bead,  Manchester,  Under- 
Mking  Manufacturers,  F, 

St.  Helens  Gable  Oo.,  Ltd..  Bank  Quay, 
Warrington,  Eleetrle  Cable  Manufacturers,  F, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Manchester        (City), 
NoYcmber  2S. 

Manchester  (County), 
February  11 

Eccles      (Borough), 
Marchia. 

Manchester       (City), 
April  12. 

Do. 


Manchester  (County), 
July  19. 

Do. 


Manchester  (County), 
August  30. 

Manchester  (County), 
October  L 

Manchester        (City), 
December  7. 


>  amploxmeat  of  Tovnr 
Wmrmvmm     mt     metal 


hours 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 

do. 
do* 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


L  Before  or  alter 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
0.  At  meal  times 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
9.  At  night 


IV.-W03 

117.  Brnploymeat     of 
I  Vonaea      at     ntogml 


Manchester        (City), 
January  28. 

Eccles         (Borough), 
MarchlZ 

Manchester       (City), 
April  12. 

Do. 


Salford       (Borough), 
May  21 

Manchester       (City), 
Augusts. 

Manchester  (County), 
October  L 

Manchester        (City), 
December  7. 


Warrington  (Borough), 
September  7. 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

10.  On  Sunday  . 


da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 


fi  i.  d. 


10  0 

010  0 

010  0 

10  0 

110  0 

2   0  0 

10  0 

Olfi  0 

2  17  0 

010  0 

010  0 

2   0  0 

1  6  8 
0  10  0 
0  2  0 

2  0  0 


lift   0 


10  0 

10  0 

0   9  0 

4   0  0 

a  0  • 


(6) 


&  e,  d. 


014  0 

Oil  6 

OU  0 

18  0 

OU  6 

13  0 
OU  6 
1  10  0 
S    7  0 

1  69 
0    9  4 

2  8  0 

14  0 
0  14  6 

015  ^ 
OU  • 


4   6  0 

116  9 

117  2 
016  0 
014  0 
8  7  8 
212  0 

4   4  8^ 


a.— Dismissed. 
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TABLE  26.— Proaeoutlons  in  1900  in  Detail— continued. 
(For  Oeneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

ZZVni.— MANOHESTER  BlSTRiaT— continued. 


Defsndant. 

a) 

FvttySenionalOoiirt 
and  Date. 

(2) 

Offence. 
(8) 

Oases. 
(4) 

FMiattr. 
(5) 

OCMli. 

(D 

tP»toat    LHtar,  *    Xnamel  Oo.,    SUuk 
Uae,  BoolM,  Irom  BaU  and  Copper  LetUr 

Do.                                   do. 
Do.                                   do. 

loolat         (Boron^), 
December  10. 

Da 
Do. 

▼.-DAvonovs 

TMABaS,  4m. 

h  Fallore    to    obflenre    or    affix 
SMcialBiileB:- 
BnamelUng  of    Iron  Plate 
Works  :- 
Failure  to  provide  orar- 

Failnre    to   adopt    per- 
forated    beno&ea     or 
tables    supplied    with 
tans,  Ac. 

person    after    absence 
from  illness  without  a 
medical   oertiflcate   of 
recovery. 

I 

1 
1 

fi  f.  A 

010   0 

0  10   0 
010   0 

1  S  0 
0  f  1 

III 

ZXIX.— OLDHAM  DISTRICT. 


Voieph  WUflon  ft  Sons,  Wilton  81,  Denton, 
Felt  Hat  Uanufiuiuren,  F. 

Janea  Wagttafll^  Ltd.,  CoIUer  St,  Horst, 
Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  Jam  Maken,  F, 

Lamb  HUIa  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Hicffinshaw  Lane, 
Boyton^  (ktion  Sptrmen,  F, 

M.  Hoorhonae  ft  Oo.,  Oavendish  St.,  Ashton, 
HeaUL  and  Bud  ManufiteturerB,  F, 

Jamea  Bevan  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Pit  St.,  Denton, 
Hat  ManujaeturerB,  F, 

Blohazd  Bbiers  ft  Bro.,  Shaw  Boad,  Oldham, 
CoUon  Sfdnnera,  F. 

•J.  Wild  ft  Oo.,  Ashton  Boad,  Oldham,  Cotton 
S^nnerB,  F. 


Omndy,  Sons  ft  Oo.,  Yiotoria  St,  ICiddleton, 
Stoniworkert,  F 

Joaeph  Firth  ft  Son,  Oavendlsh  St.,  Ashton, 
Whuhoriffhta,  F 

V.  Wild  ft  Oo.,  Ashton  Bead,  Oldham,  Cotton 

Wm.  Howard,  Envllle  St,  Ashton,  Wheel' 
Wright,  W. 

William  Aahworth,  employed  by  Oharles 
Aahworth,  Birch  St,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Cotton  Doubler,F. 


Jamea  Kershaw,    Dnnkerley  St.,  Oldham, 
SmUh,F. 


Tay  Spinning  Oo.,  LtcL.  Higginshaw,  Old- 
ham, Cotton  Spinnert,  Jr. 

Daner  HeyBrlok  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Shaw,  Brick 

Oheihire  Mills  Oo..  Ltd.,  Byeoroft  St,  Ash- 
ton, Cotton  Manuraaturera,  F, 

John  Bobinson,  Oavendish  St,  Ashton,  Jotner, 


Denton  (Oonnty ),  April 
90. 

Ashton  (Oonnty),  May 
21 

,    n  (Oonnty), 

nneO. 

Ashton        (Borongh), 
September  S. 

Denton  (Oonnty),  Sep- 
tember?. 

Oldham      (Borongh), 
December  12. 

Oldham       (Borongh), 
October  IL 


Middleton   (Boron^), 
Jnlyao. 

Ashton        (Borough), 
September  8. 

Oldham      (Borongh), 
October  IL 

Ashton        (Borongh), 
November  20L 


(Borongh), 

JannarylS. 


Oldham      (Borongh), 
October  IL 


Oldham       (Borongh), 
Jnne28. 

Boyton  (Oonnty), 

August  16w 

Ashton        (Borongh), 
November  12. 


Do. 


A.  Xoeptnr   Bertntoraf 
S«iidlBr  Votleaav  4uo. 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

S.  Keeping  register    of  children- 
and  young  persons,  Ac. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 


8.  Keeping  register  of  accidents 
and  diseases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspection. 

7.  Notifying  acddent 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do^ 

Do.  do. 


IL  Forging,  Ac  oertifloate,  or 
making  false  entry  in  register 
or  document 


B.   Voatiiiff   of  AtontnMsta. 

1.  Failure  to  afllz  abstracts  and 
notices. 


B«   Venoliiri      IHiareroiui 
Xaeliliiery ,  dke. 

1.  Failure    to    fence   dangerous 
machinery. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


0  5  6 
0  10  0 
0  10   0 


0   6  0 

0   2  6 

0   6  6 

•    6  0 

0   2  6 

10  0 


0   2  6 


1    0  0 

0   6  0 

010  0 

0   6  0 


010  » 
010  6 
OlS  I 
0  8  0 
0  8  • 
012  I 
0  6  I 

OU  0 

018  0 

0   8  • 

OU  8 

0  14  0 


0  6  I 


018  I 

010  8 

OU  f 

010  8 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1000  in  Detail—caniintted. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXIX.— OLDHAM  BlSTRlOT-'Continued. 


Defendant. 

a) 


Petty  Sessional  Ooort 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offenoe. 
(8) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(5) 


Ooeti 
(6) 


John  BowUnd,  Main  Boad,  Oldham,  OoUon 

«Giade  Brldce  Bpinalnff  Co.,  Ltd.,  South  St, 
Qnjde  Bridge,  CotUm  Spinneny  F, 


Oldham      (Borough), 
Angcistia 

Ashtott        (Borough), 
November  28. 


m,     ▼eatU  a* 
ttrntf    OT0rorowttiBg« 

L  Failure  to  limewash  teotory,  Sm 


Do. 


do. 


II.-CSI 
Age*   rttaeaaf  dke«« 


Oamtaldge  MIU  Oo.»  Ltd.,  FeatherstaU  Boad. 
Oldhun,  CotUm  l^ttnnerg,  F. 


Oldham      (Borough), 
April  25. 


•Aoorn  Mm  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Leet,  Cotton  Spinnert^ 
F. 

KlBg  8i»iniii2ig  Co.,  Ltd.,  Boyton,  CoUon 
SptnnertjF. 


Bqultahle  8jd 
Boad,Ok^ 


'  Co.,  Ltd.,  Huddersfleld 
itnnen^F, 


Prockter  ft  Co.,  Vale  Mill,  HolUnwood,  Cotton 
SptnntTifF, 

Boee  MIU  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd.,  (Thadderton, 
Cotton  Sptnneri,  F, 

Joseph  Tate,  lOnder,  employed  by  Ohadder- 
ton  MiU  Oon  Ltd.,  Ohadderton,  Cotton 
Spinntn^F* 

Albert  Nleld,  Minder,  employed  by  Eirkham 
&  Mannock,  Qnen  81,  Oldham,  Cotton 
Sptnnfrtf  F» 

Arthur  Bntler,  Minder,  employed  by  Byeoroft 
Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ashton,  Cotton  Sptnnert,  F, 


•Joaeph  Wilson  it  Sons,  WUton  St,  Denton, 
Felt  Bat  Manufaeturert^  F, 

JmmM  WagstafliB  Ltd..  Ck>llier  St.  Hurst 
Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  Jam  Makertt  F. 

Lamb  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hlgginshaw  Lane, 
Boyton,  Cotton  Splnnerty  F, 

Dagger  Hey  Brlok  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Shaw,  Brick 

Joseph  Firth  &  Son,  Cavendish  St,  Ashton, 
Wheelwright*^  F, 

B.  Moorhouse  &  Co.,  Cavendish  St,  Ashton, 
Heald  and  Reed  Manufaeturerty  F, 

James  Beyan  ft  Oo..  Ltd.,  Pit  St,  Denton, 
Eat  Manujaeturere^  F, 

Xnnslow  ft  Oo..  FeatherstaU  Boad,  Oldham, 
Ironfoundere,  F, 

John    Bobinson,    Cavendish     St,    Ashton, 
Joiner  y  F, 

Biohard   Shiers  ft  BfOm  Shaw  Boad,  Old- 
ham, Cotton  Splnnere,  F. 


Ashton 
April  4. 

Boyton 
JulylL 


(County), 
'(County), 


Oldham      (Borough), 
January  20. 


Oldham 
May  5. 


(Borough)^ 


(Thadderton  (County), 
May  7. 

Do. 


Oldham       (Borough), 
December  12. 


Ashton        (Borough), 
May2L 


Denton         (Oounty), 
April  20. 


Ashton  (County),  May 
2S. 

Boyton  (County )June  6 


Boyton  ((bounty),  Au- 
gust 15. 

Ashton        (Borough), 
Septembers. 

Da 


Denton  (County),  Sep- 
tember 7. 

Oldham       (Borough), 
October  11. 

Ashton        (Borough), 
November  12. 

Oldham      (Borough), 
December  12. 


8.  Without  oertifloate  of  fitness 


Brnployment      of 
CbUdreo     at     niegal 


&  At  meal  times 
Do. 


do. 


IK.  0«e«p«ttoB  of  cnilMrea. 

2.  Cleaning  machinery  in  motion 


Do. 
Do 
Do. 

Do. 


do. 
do 
do. 

do. 


S.  Bemaining  between  fixed  and 
traverstug  parts  of  a  machine. 


Q.  VttBOoat  dbo. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  wittiout  oer&flcate  of  fit- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


da 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
da 


£  a  d 

0   6   0 
0   6   6 


1   0   0 


0   2   6 


0  6  0 

1  0  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 

010  0 

0  10  0 


10  0 

0  10  0 

1  0  0 
0  2  6 
0  6  6 
0  5  6 
0  6  6 
016  0 
0  6  0 
0   6  0 


«  a  d. 

0   6  0 
012   6 


1   6   0 


0  10   6 


0   6   0        10   0 


014  6 

0  14  0 

016  6 

0  16  6 

0  12  6 

018  6 


0  10  6 

0  14  0 

lU  0 

016  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

117  6 

013  0 

0  12  6 


m.^%^ 
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{For  Oeneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 
ZXIX— OLDHAM  TOBTRIOT— continual. 


DefenilAnt; 
(1) 


Petty  Baarional  Court 
andDatA. 

(2) 


Offanee. 
(8) 


(4) 


Ftnalty. 
(6) 


(0) 


*JoMpli  WUaon  ft  Sont,  Wilton  St^  Denton, 
Felt  Eai  ManvMrnren,  F, 

J.  Allan  HaniOB.  57,  Mnmps,  Oldham,  Letttr- 
prtu  Printer,  F, 

•Xdward  Majall  &  Haaaey,  Ltd.,  Further 
Hey  MUUCms.  CoUon  DoubUrg,  F. 

OaTendlah  Si»innin|r  Oo^  Ltd.,  Oayendish 
St.,  Aahton-nnder^yne,  (Mt^an  Sfiimmrst  F. 

•Samiiol  Hague  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Newland  Mill. 
North  81,  Oldham,  Cotton  StHnnen,  F. 

William  Firth,  Mnle-minder,  employed  by 
John  Ifayall,  Ltd.,  Moesley,  Cotton 
Sptmur^F, 

•Aoom  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Leet,  Cotton  Spinner*, 
F, 

Thomaa  WUde  9t  Co.,  Caledonian  Mill, 
Daniel  St,  Oldham,  Cotton  Spinners,  F. 

"King  8i»lnnlnff  Co.,  Ltd.,  Boyton,  Cotton 
Sp' 


Spinners,  F, 

^Tlmes  Mill   Co., 
Spinner*,  F. 


Ltd.,  Middleton,  CW/on 


•Son   Mm   Co.,    Ltd.,  Ohadderton,  Cotton 
Spinners,  F. 

*nBltod  SplnninflT  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chadderton, 
Cotton  SpinmersTF, 

Alllanoe  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd.,  SooU  Field, 
Oldham,  OettonSplnners,  F, 

Stook  Lane  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd»  Stock  Lane, 
Chadderton,  Cotton  Spinners,  F, 

Milton  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Moseley,  Cotton 
Spinners,  F, 


Joeeph  Wood,  Moleminder,  employed  hy 
Oldham  Albion  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Acre  St., 
Hollinwood,  Cotton  Spinners,  F. 


Lower  lloor  Spinning'  Co.,  Ltd.,   Lower 
Moor,  Oldham,  Cotton  Spinners,  F» 

*Sdward  MayaU  ft  Mastey,  Ltd»  Farther 
neyMOlLiw,  Cotton  Doubters, F. 

Cayendlah  Spinning  Co.,  ](ftd.,  OaTendieh 
8t^  A8hton-andera.yne,  Cotton  Spinners,  F. 

MallaUeUft  Wrlgley,  Ltd.,  Oarr  Hill  Millf, 
Mofldey,  Cotton  Spinners,  F, 

•Samuel  Hague  ft  Co»  Ltd..  Newland  Mill, 
North  St,  Oldham,  Cotton  Spinners,  F, 

•Aoom  MIU  Co.,  Ltd.,  Leei,  Cotton  Spinners, 
F. 

Thomaa  WUde   ft   Co.,   Caledonian    Mill, 
Daniel  St^  Oldham,  Cotton  Spinners,  F» 

Bolyrood    MIU     Co.,    Ltd.,    Hlgginahaw, 
Oldham,  Cotton  Spitmers,  F. 

King  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Boyton,  Cotton 
HpinnerM,  F. 


■BiploxmaBt  ef  Tovag 
9mt—nm     at     ntogml 


Denton         (County), 
April ». 

Oldham      (Borough). 
October  11. 

Ashton  (County),  No- 
vember 28. 


^oroi 


righl 


Aihton 
January 


Oldham      (Borough), 
March  10. 

Mossley      (Borough), 


Ashton  (County),  April 

Do. 

Oldham      (Borough), 
May  17. 

Do. 

Bovton  (OountyX  July 

Do. 

Middleton   (Borough), 
July  aft. 

Do. 

Cniadderton  (County), 
Augusts. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oldham      (Borough), 
August  18. 

Do. 

Ohadderton  (County), 
Decembers. 

Do. 

"'sssaLm^^™^*^^' 

9.  At  night 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

Do.  da 

4.  Beyond  legsl  hour  on  Saturday 

ft.  At  meal  times       

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 


9.    Ooe«p«ttoB  of  To«a9 


Chadderton  (County), 
Junei. 


S.  Bemalniiy  between 
traTorsing  parts  of 


r^woi 


iploymeat    of 
MBoa     at 


Oldham      (Borough), 
NoYember  14. 

Ashton  (County), 

November  ft. 

Ashton        (Borough), 
January  1& 

Mossley       (Borough), 
January  18l 

Oldham      (Borough), 
March  IOl 

Ashton  (County),  April 

Oldham      (Borough), 
May  17. 

Oldham      (Borough), 
MaySL 


legal   hour  on  faalf- 


Boyton 
JulyU. 


(County), 


Do. 
flL  At  meal  times 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 


da 


da 
da 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 


U 


U 


1 

s 

6 

8 
6 
1 
7 
16 
14 


£  a   d. 


8   0  t) 

010  0 

013  • 

0    4  0 

6  0  0 
0    10 

0  7ft 
010  0 
115  0 

on  8 

4   0  0 

1  7  8 

0  6  0 

1  7  8 
0   5  0 


0^   0 


0   6  0 

8    8  8 

16  0 

0  8  0 
5    0  0 

1  16  0 
8  10  0 
8  0  0 
115  0 


£  &  d 


4  4  a 
15  0 
812  8 

5  S  0 
i  0  » 
0  8  8 

lU  8 
0  8  0 

7  8  8 
310  8 

8  8  0 
515  8 
013  4 
515  8 
0   8  8 


,018  il 


0  8  8 

1  1  0 
8  8  8 
818  8 
8  0  8 
813  8 
818  0 
4U  • 
7  8  8 
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•  (1^.  OmeniAlfat»a»e  p.  570.) 
XXIX.— OLDHAM  DISTRICT— contfnMcd. 


DefendMit 

Petty  SeMtonalOoiirt 
and  Date. 

Offence 

Oaae>. 

Fonalty. 

CodOh 

a) 

(S) 

(8) 

(4) 

(B) 

(8) 

nr^'woMMM 

f-^mU. 

£«.<!. 

£  «.  d. 

'W.  Bmploym 

oat     of 

Tlmeii-eofa. 

lUeffAl 

•Tlm6«  IflU   Oo.,  Ltd.,  BfMdleton,  CoiUm 

Middleton  (Borooffh). 
July  98. 

..      .. 

19 

3   7   6 

9  10   0 

•Bon   IflU   OOm  Ltd.,   Ohaddarton,   Coltofi 

Ohadderton  (Ooniity), 
Aiiffiift& 

Do. 

do. 

14 

14   0   0 

7  7   a 

•Umtad  Spliiiilnfir  Oo.,  Ltd.,  GO^dderton, 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 

18 

,112   8 

'  1818   8 

▲UlauM  SpUtnliiff  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Boot«  Field, 
Oldham,  CotionSplnneri,  P. 

Oldham      (Boroufh), 
AuffOft  1& 

Do. 

do. 

6 

15    0 

?   8 

"•gujffi?.^^?  ^•i;s^A«***  ^•• 

Deoember  s. 

Do. 

do. 

14 

116   0 

7   7    0 

"•  ^ss£J^oa«5;^3&2»r  "^ 

Oldham      (Borooffh), 
Deoember20. 

Do. 

do. 

3 

016   0 

1    7   0 

KUtOB  Splnnlnff  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Moiitoy,  CWtan 

^SSJa.iB.^^"'*^ 

0.  At  night 

*•       •  • 

3 

015   0 

1    5   8 

XXZ— ROOHDALE  DISTRIOT. 


B.  8.  LiBOOln,  King  St^  AocrlngtOD,  Toy  and 
Bnuh  Mamtfiieturer,  F. 

8ter  UnderolothlBf  Oo.,  Hampeon  St,  Bad- 
oUff e,  UndereltdhJng  MannUlaehir$r$,  F, 

•Wm.  Bomney  ft  Oo..  Ltd..  Stubblm  Works, 
Bamibottom,  Bleaehen,  «&,  J^. 

J.  H.  HaworthftOo.,WarthMil^WaterfOot, 
supper  Mmufaehtren^  F, 


Broadfleld  Direot  Oop  I^elng  Oo.,  Broad- 
,    lleld.H9ywood,Dy«%#; 

JoMPhOddle,Tottington  Boad.  Blton,  Bory, 
Antral  Water  Hanufiietwrer^F. 

B.  Blley,  James  St,  Badollffe,  Mineral  Water 
MemufaHwrer^F, 

Jolm  Duekworth.  Ltd.,  Slon  Boad,  BadcUffe, 
Chemieal  Manufiutwer$^  F, 

Tine  ,  Qrore    Splnnlnf   00.,  Haslingden, 
CoUom  ManuMttrert,  F, 

^ieoxfo  Howe,  Union  Sqnare,  Bury,  Leather 
Mttnttfaeturer,F. 

Btae  Vm  Bleaohlnff  ft  Djelnff  Oo.,  Ltd., 
Bock  St,  BadcUffe,  Bleaeher»  and  Dyen,  F, 


flamuel    Bmethimt  ft    Sons, 
Bury,  Bleaehert  and  Dyer$^  F, 


Woolfoldt, 


John  Dnokworth.  Ltd.,  Skm  Boad,  BadcUffe, 
CkemiealMfaHnfiieturer$tF, 


Tina  Orore  Spinning  Oo.,  Haslingden,  OoiUm 
,  MannfBiebirerM^F,.   ... 

'%tukt6b\   OBotamnt  ft  Bout,   wooifoids, 

'  '  Bnry,  Bleaekere  and  Dyen,  F, 


Aocrlngton  (Borough), 
September  19. 

BadcUffe    (Oonnty), 
November  IX 

Bory   (Oonnty),    De- 
cember 8. 

BawtenstaU  (OonntyX 
Jnne28. 


Heywood    (Borough), 
April  11. 

Bnry     (Borough), 
JnneSOi 

BadcUffe       (Oonnty), 
June2& 

Do. 


HasUngden  (BoronghX 
AngQBt8. 

Bnry       (Borough), 
August  17. 

BadcUffe       <OootttyX 
August  SOl 

Bury  (BoroughX  Sep- 
tember ML 


BadcUffe       (Oonnty), 
June:& 


HasUngden  (Borough), 
Augusta. 

Bury  (BorougfaX  Sep- 
tember 18L 


Loopiar  B*ris*»r»i 


Failure  as  regards  :— 

S.  Keeping  register  of   children 
and  young  persons,  Ao, 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


8.  Keeping  register  of  accidents 
and  dissases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspection. 


of  Abotr««lo» 
o. 

abstracts  and 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


LFaUnre  to 
notices. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

B.  gonciMff  < 


L  Failure    to    fence    dangerous 
machinery. 


Da 
Da 


do. 
da 


10  0 
0  6  0 
010  0 
10  0 


0   6  0 

0  18  0 
0   10 

0   1  8 

0  6  0 

0  10  0 

0   6  0 

0   6  0 


1   0  8 

0  10   0 
010   0 


012  t 

0  10  8 

010  8 

0  17  8 


014  8 
^88 

0  10  8 

010  8 

0  18  8 

0  7  8 

010  8 

0  7  8 


0  10   8 

018   8 
013   8 
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TABLE  26.— Proeeoutlons  in  1900  in  Detail-H^mfttiMcf. 
{For  QeneraX  Notes  Bee  p.  570.) 

XXX.— ROOHDALE  BIBTBiaT— continued. 


Defeodant. 

a) 


Petty  SMiloiiftl  Oovt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(S) 


(8) 


Aobert  Peen,  Brookemouth  Mill,  Bury,  Cotton 
Manufiieturer  Ss  Difer,  F. 


.  Ootton  ft  Oo.,  Lane  Side,  Hasling- 
den,  Cotton  Miomfacturers.  F, 

Bohofleld  ft  Jones,  Duke  St.,  Boohdale,  Saw- 
miUen^F. 


Bury  (Borough),  April 
ad. 


I.- 

MAeblBOTTf  ft«.— eofil. 

a.  Ftonal  OompenMtion  in  ceeee 
where  death  or  injury  has 
reeolted  from»— 
Failure  to  fence  machinery. 


Haalingden 
Julyi. 


(Oonnty), 


Boohdale    (Borough), 
October  10. 


Do.* 
Do. 


do. 
da 


0.  yiokerman  ft  Soni^  Union  Square,  Bury, 

W.  Walker,  Fleet  St.,  Bury,  Tobacco  Manu- 
faetttrcTt  F, 

Blomeley  ft  Bon,  Union  Square,  Bury,  Letter- 
premFrlnten^  F. 

T.  Cromnton  ft  Oo.,  Fleet  St,  Bury,  Letter- 
iPrtnUre^F, 


Bury     (Borough), 
tl7. 


Auguttl 


ttaBff  Overcrowding. 

1.  Failure  to  limewaeh  factory,  ^Us. 


J.  0.  Hamer,  Ltd..  Within*8  MIU.  WitUn'a 
Lane,  Badcliffe,  Cotton  Mamifaeturen,  F, 

Jordan  Bostron,  Hardaough  Mill,  Edenfleld, 
Bury,  Woollen  it  Felt  MaMtfaeturer^  F, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Badcliffe       (Oonnty), 
Septembers. 

Bury        (Oounty), 
October  IL 


Do 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 


da 
do. 
do. 
da 
.da 


Oeoxve  Howe,  Union  Square,  Bury,  Leather 
Manufacturer,  F. 


B.  8.  Lincoln,^  ^ng  St,  Accrington,  Toy  and 
tr,  Fm 


Bnuh  Manwiwturer, . 


*Wm.  Rnmney  ft  Oo.,Ltd.,  Stubbini  Works, 
Bamibottom,  Bleackere,  dc,  J^. 


Daniel  Hamer,  Buckley  Wells,  Bwry,  Rope  and 
Twine  Manufacturer,  F. 

Mutual  Spinning  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Heywood,  Cotton 
Sjpfnnert,  F, 

•J.  8.  SUter  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Syke  Side  Mills, 
HasUngden,  Cotton  Manufacturert,  F, 

•Helmshore  Manufkoturinff  Oo..  Ltd., 
Helmshore,  Haalingden,  Cotton  Manufac- 
turert,  F, 

R.  8.  Lincoln,  King  St,  Accrington,  Toy  and 
Bnuh  Manufacturer,  F, 


Newhey    Spinning    Oo.,    Ltd.,    Newhey, 
Cotton  Spinnere,  P. 


Bury      (Borough), 
August  17. 


Accrington  (Borough), 
September  19. 


Bury       (Oounty), 
December  6L 


Bury  (Borough),  June 
20. 

Heywood    (Borough), 
April  11. 

Haalingden   (Oounty), 
September  17. 

Haalingden   (Oounty), 
December  12. 


Accrington  (Borough), 
September  19l 


Bochdale      (Oounty), 
September  28. 


ML   AffCv  ntBesa*  di^»    of 
CliildroB. 

&  Without  certificate  of  fitneaa 


Da 


Da 


do. 


da 


&.   BmploymoBt      of 
OMUdroa     mt     mofAl 


L  Before  or  after  legal  houn 
6.  At  meal  times 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


8.  Otherwise  than  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sets  or  on  alter- 
nate days. 


9.  At  night 


U 

1 


£  a.  d. 

10  0   0 

0  10 

6  0   0 


0   6  0 

0   6  0 

010  0 

10    0  0 

10  0 

6    0  0 


0  10  0 
10  0 
0  10    0 


010  0 

0  6  0 

1  0  0 
6   0  0 


0   6    0 


016  I 

•  M  0 
018  0 


0  7  6 
0  7  e 
0  7  S 
0  7  I 
012  I 
010  6 


Oil  » 

018  e 
OK  8 


OU  I 

1  0  • 

0  1  • 

2  1  0 

1  40 

013  0 


a.'NomiDal  penalty.  Unprotected  shuttle  flew,  striking  out  a  woman's  eye.  The  firm  agreed  to  pay  £116  oompenattlon  with  all 
expenses.  It  was  also  shown  that  a  firm  of  guard  makers  had  been  requested  by  Defendants  to  repair  defeotlTe  gniijda  some  tea 
or  twelTe  days  before  accident  occurred. 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  tn  1900  in  lietail—contimied. 
{For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXX.— ROCHDALE  BiaTRlOT— continued. 


a) 


Petty  Senlonal  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


COMtS. 

(6) 


II.  •osiit]nmr-"00fi/. 

M.   Oee«p«tloB    of    OliU* 


UntiiAl    Splnninff    Go.,    Ltd.,    Heywood, 
Cotton  ifynneriiF, 


Thomas  Burrows,  66, Seymour 8l,BadoUffe, 
parent  of  ehlld  employed  by  J.  B.  Blakey. 
Phoenlz  Works,  Badcliffe,  SmaUware 
.  ManmfaeturiBr,  F. 


Heywood    (Borongh), 
April  11. 


8.  Remaining  between  fixed  and 
tiarenlng  parts  of  machine. 


Badcliffe       (Oonnty), 
JnneSBw  ' 


V.  FarentAl  ObUfattons. 

1.  Parent  allowing  child  to 
illegally  employed. 


be 


iiz^Toinro  »: 


Joseph  Oddle,  TOttingtoD  Boad.  Elton,  Bury, 
Mineral  Water  Matwfiuturer^  F. 


Daniel  Hamer,Bnckley  Wells,  BuTj,Bope  and 
Twine  Mdnttflaeturer,  F, 

Peel  am  Kannikctiiring  Co.,  Peel  HUl, 
Zion  St,  Badcliffe,  Oot$on  Manttfaeturert^  F. 

'  '   ■'    r 

Star  Underolothlng  Ck>.,  Hampson  Si,  Bad- 
cliffe, UndereleiMno  Manufiuturert^  F. 

*Wnft.  Bomney  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stnbbins  Works, 
IBamsbottom,  Bleaenen,  Sdc^  F, 

Thomas    Disley,  Waterbnm    Hills,   Stack- 
s'teads,  Bagnp,  Woollen  Mannfaeturer,  F, 


Bory  (Borough),  June 

ao. 


Do. 


Badcliffe       (Ckmnty), 
August  20l 


Badcliffe       (Ck)unty), 
November  12. 


Bury       (Oounty), 
December  6. 


Bacup         (Borough), 
December  19. 


Employing  young  person  under 
16  wnhout  oerttfloate  of  fit- 
ness. 

'  t>Q.  do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. ' 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


■mploTmsBt  of  Toiur 
Fersoas     at     Illagal 


B.  J.  BUey  ft  Go.,  Ltd.,  Dale  St,  Acoring- 
ton,  BuUard  Table  Manufatiurere  and  Wood 
Worhere^F, 

Daniel  Hamer,  Buckley  WeUs,  Bury,  Rope 
and  TuHne  ManHfiMeturer^  F. 

tWm.  Bumney  ft  Go.,  Ltd.,  Stubbins  Works, 
Bamsbottom,  OaUeo  Printers^  Ae^  F. 

James  Duckworth,  Bury  Ground,  Bury,  Hat 
Manufiittwrer^  F. 

Joseph  Webb  ft  GOm  Irwell  Forge,  Bury, 
Iron  Mill  Oecupler9,F. 

8.  L^TT^**.  Smyrna  Works,  Black  Lane,  Bad- 
cUffoTSUtofi  Cloth  Finieher,  F, 

Sowerbutts  ft  Watson,  Cotton  St,  Accring- 
ton.  Bngineere^  F, 

Radollffs  Spinning  Go.,  Ltd.,  New  Boad, 
Badcliffe,  Cotton  Spinnert,  F. 

Mutual  IMnnlng  Go.,  Ltd.,  Heywood, 
Cotton  ^Umert^  r. 

Henry  Bostron  ft  Sons,  Bamsbottom, 
Cotton  Manttfacturert,  F, 

•J.  S.  Slater  ft  Go.,  Ltd.,  Syke  Side  Mills, 
Haslingden,  Cotton  Mannfaeturere,  F, 

-J.  H.  Openshaw,  Albion  KOUs,  Elton,  Bury, 
Cotton  Mamifkteturer^  F. 

i:. 

^Helxnshore  Manuikoturinjr  Go..  Ltd*, 
Helmshore,  Haslingden,  Cotton  MauHfae^ 
turert^  F, 


Aocringtpn  (Borough), 


Bury  (Borough),  June 

ao. 

Bury  (Oounty),  June  21 


Bury  (Borough),  Sep- 
tember 18. 

Do. 


Badcliffe       (County), 
October  & 

Acorington  (Borough), 
October  17. 

Badcliffe       (County), 
December  17. 

Heywood    (Borongh), 
•April  11. 

Bury      (Oounty). 
August  23. 

Haslittgden   (County), 
September  17. 

Bury   (Borough), 
December  6L 

Haslingden   (County), 
December  12. 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 


do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
da 
do. 


4.  Beyond    legal    hour  on  half-  i 
holiday. 

6.  AtmecatfttiBs        I 


Da 
Do. 
Da 

•e       ,, 

Do. 


do;?.' 
do. 
da 
do. 


£  a  d 


1   0   0 


0  5  0 
0  10  0 
0  6  0 
0  16  0 
0  16-0 
0  16   0 


£  a  d 


0  14   C 


0    5    0 


0  11  6 

0    7  6 

0  17  6 

2    9  6 

0  16  6 

0  17  6 


2    0    0 

1  10    0 

2  0    0 


1  10    0 

lU    9 

1  11    0 


0  10   0    )  1  14  6 

0  10   0    I  0  II  6 

I 

1  0  .0  3    0  6 

—         :  0  13  6 


0    6  0 

7    0  0 

0  10  0 

7  0  e 


012  0 

0  16  0 

1  5  0 

2  1  0 

1  4  0 

2  17  5 
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TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  in  1000  in  Betail'-conHnued. 
(Far  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXX.— ROCHDALE  BlSTRlOT-'Continued. 


Defendant. 
(1) 


Fstty  Seaaional  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offeooe. 
(S) 


(4) 


FiBiialty. 


OOML 
(6) 


— TOTOO  »Bsso: 


•John  Warlmrton,  Watenlde  MUI,  Hasling- 
den,  OoUon  Mamifaeturer^  F. 

tWm.  Bumney  Ss  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Stubbins  Works. 
Bamsbottom,  OaUco  Prlntert,  Sse,  F, 

Blue  icm  Bleaohinff  ft  Dyeing  Oo.,  Ltd., 
Book  St,  Badoliite,  BUaehert  and  Dyen^  F, 

Newhey    Bplnnln 
Cotton  Sphnert, 


Go.,    Ltd.,    Newbey, 


iOf  T4 

•t     lUeffAl 


HasUngdeo  (Oonnty), 
December  U. 

Bury  (Oonnty),  June 
2L 

BadoUffe       (Oounty), 
AuffUft  SOi 


Boldentone  Siyinnlng  Co.,  Ltd.,  Buersil, 
Bochdale,  Cotton  Jlanufiteturertj  F. 


E.  J.  Biley  ft  Oo..  Ltd.,  Dale  St.,  Aooring- 
ton,  Biuiard  Table  Manufaoturert  and  Wood 
Worken,  F, 

tWm.  Bomney  ft  Go.,  Ltd.,  Stnbbim  Works, 
Bamibottom,  Calico  PrlnUn,  See,  F. 

8.  TrfMUftir,  Smyrna  Works,  Black  Lane,  Bad- 
cUtte^Ootton  Cloth  FinUher,  F, 

BadollfliB  Spinning  Go.,  Ltd.,  New  Boad, 
Badoliffe,  CottonSptnnen,  F, 

Anderton  ft  Halstead,  Albert  Millt,  Hasllng- 
den.  Cotton  ManufaeturerM^  F, 

Henry  Boatron  ft  Sons,  Bamsbottom,  Cotton 
Manttfaeturen^  F, 

•J.  8.  Slater  ft  Go.,  Ltd.,  Syke  Side  Hills, 
Haslingden,  Cotton  Mttnufixeturen,  F, 

J.  H.  Opentbaw,  Albion  Mills»  Elton,  Bury, 
Cotton  JfonuAicfvrer,  F, 

*Helxn«liore  Hannikctnriiig  Go..  Ltd., 
Helmshore,  Haslingden,  Cotton  Manufac-' 
turer$,  F. 

Nloholaa  Tomllnson  ft  Sons,  Ltd.,  Planta- 
tion Hill,  Helmshore,  Cotton  Uanufiaeturert^ 
F, 

•Hntoh  Bank  Xanufkotoring   Go..  Ltd.,  ! 
Hutch  Bank,  Haslingden,  Cotton  Manufae- 
tnrert^  F. 

James  Lambert,  Haslingden,  Cotton  Manufac- 
turer, F. 

•John  Warburton,  Waterside  Mill,  Hasling* 
den.  Cotton  Manu^hcturer,  F, 

tWm.  Bnmney  ft  Go.,  Ltd.,  Stubbtes  Works, 
Bamsbottom,  Calico  Printer*,  dtc^  F. 

Ne whey  Spinning  Go.,  Ltd.,  Newhey,  Cotton  I 
l^nnere,  F.  j 


Tatteraall  ft  Barlow.  South  Cross  81,  Bury, 
BroHfoundert  and  FlnUhen,  F, 

Ghat.  Walmaley,  Ltd.,  Elton,  Bury,  Bniis- 
founden  and  Bngineert,  F. 


^ounty), 


September. 


Bo(didale    (Borough), 
December  14. 


8.  At  meal  times 

8.  Beyond  legal  period  without 
interval  tor 

Do. 

OAtmght 

Do. 


do. 


£  a  d. 


010  0 

S   0  0 

0   5  0 

0   0  0 

4   4  0 


Aoorinffton  (Borough), 


Bury  (Oounty),  June 
2L 

BadoliiTe       (Oounty). 
October  & 

BadoUffe       (Oounty), 
Deoember  17. 


(Borough), 


meat     of 
•t      lUeffAl 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Do. 
Do. 


da 

da 


4.  Beyond   legal   hour  on  half- 
holf' 


Haslingden 
Harehlft. 


Bury  (Oounty), 


HasUngden   (Oounty), 


September] 

Deoemb 

Iasllngd0_ 
Deoember! 

Do. 


Bury    (Borough), 
"^ iber  0. 


lUday. 
6.  At  meal  times 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do 


I 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Bury  (Oounty),  June  21 


Bochdale      (Oounty),  | 
September  w. 


D3. 

Da 

Da 
Da 


da 
da 
do. 

da 

da 

da 
do 


8.  Beyond  legal  period  without 
interval  fori — ' 

8.  At  night 


Bury(Borough)June80 
Da 


L  Failure    to   observe    or    afliz 
Special  Bulee. 
Brasa  Aa  works  :— 
Fallun  to  Umewash. 


Da 


da 


'4J.  H.  Blrtwlstle  ft  Go.,  Ltd.,  Qrane  Bead,  i  Haslingden    ((bounty),    1.  Failure  to  su] 
Haslingden,  OdMou  JTanMKtttrenK,  F.  April  9U.  , 


supply  suflloient  or 
correct  particulars,  or  to 
supply  them  in  legal  manner. 


^Thomas  Haworth,  Warth  IClll,  Waterfoot,    BawtenstalKBorough), 
Cottdn  Manufiuturer,  F.  July  98. 


Da 


do. 


8 
8 
1 
8 
5 

81 
8 

18 


10  0 

8   0  0 

0  8  6 

•   0  0 

0  10 
81   0  0 

018  0 

18   0  0 

10  0 

110  0 

8   0  0 

1  0  0 
8  0  0 
10  0 

6   0  0 

6   0  0 

0  10  0 

110  0 


8  1.(1 


1  0  • 
I  1  0 
017  » 
013  • 

1  5  a 


016  ^ 

lU  0 
OE  • 
OU  8 
1  8  (r 
118  I 
8U  0 
115  6 
418  7 

016  6 

8   8  0 

8   6  0 

8   0  0 

1    1  0 

818  0 


0   6  6 

0   6  6 

17  0 

3   6  8 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  In  1000  in  Detaa— continued. 
(For  General  Notes  seep.  570.) 

iXXI.— BOLTON  DISTRICT. 


Defendant. 
(1) 


Frtty  SflMioDal  Oourt 
and  Data. 

(2) 


Offanoe. 
(8) 


(4) 


Fanalty. 
(6) 


OofrtH. 
<6) 


Jk.  Xaapiag'  SafistarSf 


^BUkemore  ft  Co.,    Ltd.,  Atherton,  Bott- 


•Wm.  Woods  ft  Bon.  TrMioharfleld  MUli, 
Wigan,  OoiUm  Manufadwrtr^^  F, 

^Ohn  Tonnff  (BadoUfto).  Ltd.,  Bradlay  Mill, 
Little  Lever,  Bolton,  OtAUm  MoMSaelLwrtrt^ 
F, 

OoUlBS  ft  DarweU,  Union  St.  Leigh,  £«M^ 
pr$9aPrinUn,F, 

Thomas  HnttaU  ft  Sons,  Ltd.,  Tjakefleld 
UUl,  Little  Holton.  BoRon,  CaUon  Mmtu^ 
fiutUfert^F* 

WU  Bmn^Ltd.,  'Victoria  Mill,  Famwortb, 

Howe  Bridge  €k>tton  Spinning  Oo.,  Ltd., 
Atherton,  CotUm  Spltman,  F. 


Leigh  (Oonnty),  Octo- 
ber S. 


Wiflan  (Borough),  May 

Boltoa  (Oonnty),  May 
81. 


Leigh  ^3onnty),  Ooto- 

Bolton       (Oonnty), 
Morember  89^ 


Do. 


Leigh   (Oonnty).   De- 
oeniber  8. 


IWlnre  as  regards  >- 
7.  Notifying  accident 


tloBf  Orororowdliiir* 

L  Fiailnre  to  llmewash  factory,  Ac 


Da 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


do. 

do. 
Ido.- 

do. 
do 


^Tliomas  Brimelow.  Minder,  emi 
Jaa.  Marsden  A  Sons,  No.  1.  "^ 
BoHob.  OoiUm  Splnnert,  1*. 


yed  by 
•n  Mills. 


^Thomas  Xyors,  Minder,  employed  by 
Barlow  A  Jones,  Ltd^.  Bgyptiaa  MUl, 
Bolton,  CWtoM  Sphmerit  F, 


Oreat  Leyer  Spinning  Oo., 
CotUmSfilmm%F. 


Ltd.,  Bolton, 


<teleb  Wright  ft 
Tyldesley,  Cbttoa 


Ltd.,  Bamileid  Mills, 


/■drworth   Spinning    Co.,   Ltd.,    Torton, 
Catt€mapwner9^F, 


Bolton     (Borough), 
April! 


Da 


Bolton     (Borough), 
September  IS. 

Leigh  (Oounty),  Oeto- 

Bolton       (Oonnty), 
Noyember  88. 


XX.--C: 

M»   BmploymoBt      of 
ChXOkrmwu 

2.  Oleaning  machinery  in  motion 


Da 

Da 
Do. 
Da 


nt^Toma 


do. 

do. 
do. 
da 


iplOTmeBt  of  Tona^ 
\    At     niAffal 


Joseph  Baron,  Preston  Boad,  Standish,  Wigan, 
Ctogoer^W, 

Mary    Ann    Isherwood.   181,    Market   81, 
Chorley,  Dreumaker,  W, 


Sla&dish    (Oounty), 
June  80. 


(Oounty), 


(3hoiley 
JulyU. 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Da  do. 


ICroston  Mannikotnflng  Co.,  Jubilee  Mill, 
Oroeton,  Cotton  Manufactmren,  F, 


gorrookses,  Orewdson  ft  Oo.,  Ltd..  Lome  St, 
Moses  (iata  Cotton  Weaten,  F, 


Leyland     (Oounty), 
September  4. 


Bolton  (Oounty),  July 


JKI.  -  OOTTOI 


0&0T8i 


A   t.  dL 

1   0  0 

8   0  0 

8   0  0 

10  0 

8   0  0 

10  0 

0   6  0 


10  0 

10  0 

0   2  f 

0   5  0 


0  10   0 
0   5   0 


1.  Bxceedinff  the  maximum  limit         36  6   0   0 

of  humidity.  |  I 


£  «.  A 

0  16  6 

0    9  0 

0   8  6 

0  10  6 

0    8  6 

0   8  6 

oat 


0  10  0 

010  0 

013  6 

110  0 

0    5  0 


0  12    0 
0  12    0 


0  19    6 


a— Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs. 
ftr-Two  eases  withdrawn  on  payment  of 
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TA.BLE  26.— PrOBecutlonB  In  1900  in  DetaU— con^tnwd. 
{For  Oeneral  Notes  me  ;j.  570.) 

XXXII.— CHESHIRE  DISTRICT. 


D&fendatit. 

Ptotty  Sessional  Court 
and  Date. 

(2) 

OffeaoQ, 
(3J 

CaiOii. 
(4) 

Penalty, 

Coiti. 

Z.-OBVBmAX>.      . 

£,.d. 

£  i.d. 

*  * 

S«iidliir  iroti«e»,  iko. 

Failure  as  regards  :— 

l£&ttil^fleld(BoroQeb), 

X  Keeping  reglator    of    chlldraei 
and  young  persoDK,  &c. 

*   — 

fl    8   0 

SmuL  BtUbbs  &  Co.,  Low«  St,  Macol^afleld, 
Sifk  Blanu/acturfrt,  F. 

MiuvtetAeld  (Borough), 
March  aa 

Do.                         doi 

■  10    0 

0  10  « 

WftltttT  Brotlffh,  B7?OTi  BU,  MiLO^Oeiaold.  «^'f^ 

M&ccLesaeld  (Borooffh), 
ApHl  20. 

Do.                        do.  ^ 

•  ■    1- 

0   2    0 

010   » 

Buitdrr,  F, 

Bandbach       (County)* 
April  25. 

Dob                      dik. 

0    6    0 

0  a  1 

HowllBoiij  Andrews.  &  Fernuon,  LAQO&flblre 

Stockport    (Borough), 
May26L 

Do,                       do. 

0  10    0 

OU   {> 

H«i  aUnmaotUrBM  Supply  Co,,  Ltd,.  Wei- 
ll ogton  91,  Bti>eki>ort,  Hat  Lmthwr  Jfowr/- 
factftrerA^  F. 

Stockport    (BonoQffh), 
January  a. 

4.  Keaplog  register  of  oTBrttaw, 
or    afflzin^    partloul&n^    or 
Bending  notice  of  «ama. 

1    0    t> 

0    »  0 

ItOJiXt.  H&rriton,  D&w  Batik,Btoekport,  Ihihr,  \  8tockport    (Boroo^li), 

FT.                                                                                May  9. 

Do,                       do. 

0  10    0 

0  10   D 

•CtiArlQi  M*t1ct,  Daw  Bank,  Stockport,  TWfor,                    Di*. 

Da,             ^       do. 

0    fi    0 

0   t   1 

Eliubftth  O^nv  Oxford  Eoad,  AUHnchikiii,     AltriQchani    (OoustyJ, 

Do.                      dik 

0    0    IT 

0    1   • 

T.  Bmith  ft  Bon,  Chnrcb  CkippenhalX  Oi^we, 

Ore  we  (Borongb),  Oc- 
tober 39. 

*   ;      T 

7.  Notifying  Mddflnt 

0    6    0 

ots  ^ 

■     ■ 

* 

l'  * 

MftrOftriftne  Oo.,  Ltd.,  EnlirliE  8t^  Macola*- 
field,  CW^cm  S^erttriaer^  F. 

Maccle*lleld  CBorronglit. 
Januarys. 

I  Failure  to  aflU  abfttraoti  and 
noticei. 

1 

j      D    G    0 

oil)  r 

4 

1 
lCa«lilu«rr  f  ft.0. 

OHoAdlo  Ettliii«  Brisk  ft   Tllo  Oo.,  Ltd., 

Oh^odla  HiiimQ,  Stockport,  Brick  Manufoc^ 
turrrt,  F. 

Htookport      (Oounty), 
Auiruste. 

1,  Failure    to    fence     dange^roOB 
machinery^  ^e- 

1 

3    0    0 

0  10   1 

Axon,  anmdy  ft  RowbothAm,  Hiizel  Grove, 
Htockport,  Felt  Hat  UantKfueturfrt,  F, 

4^       -    ■       ' 

3t<K-kport      (Coonty), 
March  B. 

»           1 

r 

•1* 

2.  Pen&l  compensatloD   tu   oaoe* 
where  death  or   Injufy  ha^ 
nwult<?d  from  ;— 
(R.]  Failure   to   fence  ma- 
onukory, 

'     -^   ■        ■;          t 

la 

!      1    0    0 

0  16   1- 

HotMTt  ThOTp  ft  Boni»  Thorp  ^U  Mii<^L«a-  '  Mt^i-)MfleM(Boroti«h), 
fluid,  SUk  MfinuMtturtrn,  F.                              '      March  5, 

1.  Fal lure  to  ilmewaah  factory,  (£a 

I 

0  10    0 

0  10   0* 

Samuel  Btabbi  ft  Co.,  Lowe  Bt,Mflc<:kfleoId, 
Si!k  mnufntlureri,  K 

Ma^^cloHlJe  Id  { Borough  >, 
March  ati. 

Do.                      da. 

0  10    0 

0  10   0 

ReiitWQ  nidw,  Heuben  St,  atookport,  CWM( 
Mifntifijcttircn  F. 

Btockport    ( Borough  X 
April  24. 

Do,                         do. 

0    S    0 

0  10  0 

J.   giiephfird  ft  Bon,  Town  Mill,  SandbMh, 
FuHtmn  CutUrx^  F. 

Bandbftoh      (County), 
April  26. 

Do.                        do.f 

0    G    0 

0    8   « 

Wm.     ABd«non     ft     Co..  Oixkflold  Hood, 
AUrlDcbam,  Cm-set  Matiu/a^turent^  F. 

Attrincham   (County), 
September  IX 

Do.                       do. 

0    G    0 

0    li  1 

Wfcltor  D*lo,  Barter  8u  Oongleton,  FitJithm 
iWfrr,F. 

l^Q^leton    (Borough), 
NoTembor  12, 

,             Do,                        do. 

0    1    0 

oig  ^ 

Salter  Jaokaon,  Mill  St,  Conuloton,  Fintf^m 
Ciiffft.  t\ 

CongletOD    (Borough), 
DovemberlO.: 

"    Do.'            *          do. 

0    1    0 

OlO  < 

WlHi&tii   J&okaoii,  Ftinofln  St,  CooftQion^ 

I>0, 

■        Do,          -  <           do. 

0  1  a 

0  10   f< 

-Ailjourned  from  Fcbmury  8  to  enable  oecupiem  to  compen^to  th^  injured  man.    On  MM^$aBmpkeT9  had  ftign«i  an  agpe>eEOent 
to  p»y  the  man  £5(i  and  guaraaiee  htm  permanent  employ  me  at  at  18^.  per  wook.  '    ' 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutlons  In  1900  in  Detail— contintied. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

:KXXII.— CHESHIRE  DIBTBiaT— continued. 


Defendaot. 
(1) 


Petty  SesBloiiftI  Oourt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(8) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
.i5) 


CoiEte. 
(6) 


i.-o: 


Jlrtliar  HorrfleUL  Lawton   St,  Oongleton, 
Fudian  Cutter,  F, 


i-^eont, 

■•   Olemallaaaa,     ▼•ntlte* 
ttoot       Overer^wdinr 

Congleton  (Borough),  j  L  Failure  to  llmewashfeotory,  Ac 
December  M. 


Artliiir   Honflold.   Oanal 
FuMtUm  Cutter,  F. 


Stn    OongliBton, 


T7nlted  VelTct  Outtort*  AMOCiaUon,  Ltd., 
Congleton,  Futtian  Cuttern,  F, 

^.  BoUneon  St  Sons,  Bomlley,  Stockport, 
Felt  Hat  Manufaeturen,  F, 


Do. 

Do. 

Stockport     (Oounty), 
December  37. 


Do. 
Da 


do. 
do. 


4.  Allowinff  factory  to  be  over- 
crowded,  Ac. 


'Cbestergate  Hat  ICannikotnrlng  Oo.,  Ltd., 
Cbettergate,  Stockport,  Ftlt  Bat  ManH" 
Jaeturert,  F. 

>C.  H.  Clayton  ft  Oo.,  Wellington  Bead, 
Stockport,  Brush  Manufoeturerii,  W, 

-J.  Roblneon  ft  Bone,  Bomiley,  Stockport, 
Felt  Hat  Manufaeturers,  F. 


Stockport    (Borough), 
March?. 


Stockport    (Borough), 
August  21. 

Stockport      (County), 
December  27. 


■  mploymant       of 
Oblldren     at    ntoffal 


8.  Othervise  than  in  morning  and 
afternoon  eeti  or  on  alter- 
nate days. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


Newton  Moor  Bp 

field.  Cotton  Spinners,  1 


Oo.,  Ltd.,  Dukin-* 


:  M.  Oooupation  of  Olilldreii. 

Hyde    (County),  No-  i  2.  Cleaning  machinery  in  motion, 
▼ember  fi. 


Hy.  Bayley,  Bon  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Bayler  St, 

Stalybridge,  Cotton  Spinnert   and  Manu- 
'acturen,F 


Stalybridge  (Borough), 
November  Itf.  ! 


Do. 


do. 


itt.-Toinro  »: 


lows. 


BamL  Btnbbs  ft  Co.,  Lowe  St,  Macclesfield, 
Silk  Manufaeturers,  F, 


Macclesfield  (Borough),    Employing  young  person  under 
^larch  ao.  16  without  certificate  of 


fit- 


Walter  Brough,  Byron  St,  Macclesfield,  Silk 
r,F, 


Finisher, 


John  Btringer,  Wheelock  Boad,  Sandbach, 
Builder,  F 

Ho  Wilson,  Andrews  ft  Ferguson.  Lancashire 
Hill,  Stockport,  Felt  Hat  Manufacturers,  F, 

Isaac    Plmblott  ft  Bons,    London    Bood, 
Northwlch,  Boat  Builders,  F. 


Macclesfield  (Borough).  | 
April  2U. 

Sandbach      (County), 
April  2.^. 

Stockport    (Borough), 
May  29. 

Northwich    (County), 
September  4. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Hat    Manufkoturers   Bupply    Oo.,   Ltd., 

Wellington    S^     "'"^ -...,» 

Manufacturers^ 


Wellington    St,  Stockport  Hat    Leather 


Stockport    (Borough), 
January  b. 


B.  Smployment  of  TovBg 
Persons  at  SUegml 
Tlmeo» 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Hyde  (Bor9ugh), 

January  18. 

Do. 


tOartwright    ft    Rattray,   Ltd.,    Oaston 
Works,  Hyde,  Printers  and  Bookbinders,  F. 

fNoTOlty  Box  Co.,  Ashton  Mill,  Hyde.  Box^ 
makers,  F, 

'TJ'OJP*"  Jo^J?*®?  *  J?o?»  Prestbary  Bovd  i  Macclesfield  (Borough), 
Mill.  Macclesfield,  Beed  and  Heald  Manu-       January  2U. 
facturers,  F, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


£  a  dL 

0  10 
0  10 
0  1  0 
010   0 


0  10   0 


0   2   6 


0  5   0 

1  0   0 


0  10  0 

0   2  6 

0   5  0 

0  10  0 

0    4  0 


£    s,  d, 

0  10  6. 

0    4  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 


1  0    0 

2  0    0 
0  10   0 


0  12    6 


0  11    0 


0    6   0         0  16    6 


0  14    0 
0  14    6 


OlS  « 

0  10  0 

OlS  0 

0  15  6 

0    1  U 


3    0    0    1      2    H    0 


1    7     0 
2    6    (I 

I    {I    r, 
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ANNUAL  BBPOBT  FOE   1900.:   FACT0BIB8  AND   W0BK8H0PS. 


TABLE  26.— PrOBeou^oXL?  in  1000  in  DetBAl—conHnuetL. 
(For  Chnerdl  Jfote^  sec  p.  570.) 

XXXIL— CHESHIRE  DISTRICT— «m«nw«f. 


Defendant. 


Swain  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  KlDff  St  East,  Stockport, 
LetUrpren  Printen^  F. 


Anfflo4SwiM  Oondenaad  Milk  Oo.,  Middle- 
wich,  Oondaued  Milk  Manufaeturen^  F. 


•Daisy  ft  Domeatlo  Scjlt  Co.,  Mlddtowloh,  SaU 
itcmufaeturers,  F, 


Park  Boad  Bplnnlnff  Go.,  Ltd.,  Dnkinfleld, 
Cotton  Sptnnen,  F, 


Anfflo-SwlM  Ciondenaed  Milk  Oo.,  Middle- 
wich,  Cfmdenud  Milk  Marmfaeturert^  F, 


aeo.  WlUo,  Ltd.,    Farrington  St.,  Crewe, 
Baken,  W. 


Fettr  Senf  onal  Court 
and  Date. 

(S) 


Ofl^noe. 
(B) 


ni.-Toinvo  »; 

— eofil. 


(4) 


F«rsoB»     at     JXkfX 

Stookport   (Borough),  j  L  Befdra  or  after  legal  honrt 
Maya.  I 


Middlewich  (County), ! 
August  L 


Middlewich  (County), 
DdoesftberS. 


DuklBfleld    (County), 
December  CL 


Middlewich  (County), 
August  L 


Crewe        .(Borough), 
NoTember  8. 


Do 
Do. 

8.  At  meal  times 

9.  At  night 

Do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


Maij  Worrall,  es,  Witton  St^  Northwioh, 
Vressntaker,  W, 

Joseph  atdman.  Brook  St,  Knutsford,  ASrated 
Water  Maker,  F. 


Park  Boad  Spinning.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dukinfleld, 
Cotton  Splnnertt  F, 


Bowman,  Thompson  ft  Co..  Ltd.,  Lostock 
Gralam,  Northwich,  Chemioal  Manu- 
facturers, F. 


Alfired  Soragg,  paster  employed  by  Tudor 
Accumulator  Co.,  Dukinfleld,  Electric 
Accumulator  Manvjacturen,  F, 

John   Gibson,  paster  employed  by  Tudor 
'  Accumulator     Co..     Dukinfleld,     Electric 
Accumulator  Manufacturers,  F. 


Albert  Allen,  paster  employed  by  Tudor 
Accumulator  Co.,  Dukinfleld,  Electric 
Accumulator  Manufacturers,  F, 


ftjames    Arnold,  Park  Green,  Maoclesfleld, 
Silk  Manufacturer,  F, 


Northwich    (Coosty), 
September  4. 

Knutsford     (County). 
September  Mi 


Dukinfleld    (County), 
December  8. 


Northwich    (County), 
May& 


Dukinfleld     (County). 
November  L 


Do. 


Do. 


aiiiploymaBt     of 
IFomaa     at     megAl 


1.  Before  or  after  legal  hows 
Do.  do. 


6.  At  meal  times 


Macclesfleld  (Borough), 
November  28. 


1.  Failure   to   observe    or    afllx 
Special  Bules  :— 
Chemical  Works  :— 
Having   dangerous    pan 
less  than  3  feet  in  height 
above  the  ground* 


Bleotrlc  Accumulator  Works  :^ 
Failure  to  wear  gloves 
while  rubbing. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


L  Failure  to  supply  sulfloient  or 
correct  particulars,  or  to 
supply  them  in  legal  manner. 


Penalty. 
(6) 


(^orta 
(8) 


£  a  d.    '    X  «.  (T. 


818  8 
8  8  0 
8  18 
8U  8 
0   10 


I  8  Ih 

.313  (K 

815  »• 

;   1  2  6. 

I     8  8  ^ 


10    0'     012  8. 


8  4  0 
8  (^  0 
16   0 


0  1  0- 
18  0 
117  8 


10  0 

0   9  6 

0   8  8 

0   8  8 


0   8  8 


8  7  8 


0   7  6 


8   7  8. 


0   3    8         1   8  C 
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TfABLB  86.— Proseoutlons  In  1900  in  Bet&il— continued. 
(Ibr  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

2XXIII.— LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT.  - 


:"'---   DBfoatettt.  i 

^SSfSSl"*"^ 

Offence. 

Gases. 

Penalty. 

(3oets 

(l) 

(9) 

(9) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

i 

.      i 

I 

A.  Xeaplnr  meristarst 

Failurer  as  regards :~ 

£«.<!. 

£   H.   d. 

•J.  PeMSOsi  ft  0Op.9.Bt.  Anne  St.  Liverpool, 
CaUnetmaker§,P. 

Liverpool  (Gity),  June 

of  ooeupatlon., 

•  MO 

8  5  tr 

James  Xit^,  84,  Naylor  St.,  Liverpool,  SItIjm 

Liverpool  (Gity),  Inly 
98. 

Do.                      do. 

1- 

10   0 

0   •    0 

^Mdb  Bernfleld.  1,  Lith«tlaod  Alley,  Liter- 

Liverpool'       (City), 
November  21. 

Do.                      do. 

0   5   0 

0    5    0 

Cardboard  Box  Momfaeturtn,  F, 

Liverpool         (Oiiy), 
January  10. 

8.  Keeping  register  of  children, 
young  persons,  ftc 

10   0 

.056 

•Gaimlnfftoii,  Shaw  ft  06,,  Sherdley  Works, 

St  Helenff  (Borough), 
January  12. 

Do.                       do. 

0   5.0 

0    4    6^ 

Bllltofftoa  Brot.,  Oreat  Homer  St.,  Liverpool, 

Liverpool        (City), 
February  14. 

Do.                      do. 

9  6  0 

0  5    « 

T.  M.  Tripp,  Arrad  St,  Liverpool,  Fancy  Box 

Do. 

Do.                      do. 

1  0.  0 

0  5  e 

J.  Pearson  ft  Gk>..  9.  Bt  Anne  St,  Liverpool, 

Liverpool  (City),  Ji|ne 

• 

Do.                       do. 

0  10   0 

0   5   rt 

Bamet   Alper,  S3A,  Devon   St,  Liverpool, 

Liverpool  (C^ty),  May 
8U. 

i.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or   aMxing    particulars,    or 
sending  notice  of  name. 

9   0   0 

0  11    0 

Morris  Freeman.  Don  OhambersyBsadissSt, 
Liverpool,  TaiUr,  W. 

'WSL^  *°"'^ 

Do.                      do. 

10   0 

0    3    6 

Thompson  Bros^  900,  London  Boad,  Uver- 

Liverpool  (City),  April 
95. 

speetor. 

1 

10   0 

0   5    0 

*Loiiis  Beaver,  Great  George  Flaoe,  Liverpool, 
Tailor,  W. 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

1  0  a. 

0    5b 

•John  Xnrdook.  90,  North  John  St,  Liver- 
pool, Tailor,  W. 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

1 

1    0   0 

0    5    6 

•Joseph  Stevens,  56,  Kensington,  Liverpool, 

Do. 

Do.                        do. 

2   0    0 

0    5    6 

•J.  Blroh  ft  Co.,  7i,  London  Road,  Liverpool, 

Do. 

Do,                       do. 

9  f  0 

0   5   0 

Pennington    ft    Sons,   Bonth    John    St, 
Liverpool,  Tailon,  W, 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

10   0 

0    5    6' 

The  Don  Assooiation  of  Woollen  Xanu- 
fkotnrers.  Lord  St.,  Liverpool,  Tailor$,  W. 

Do 

Do.                       jia 

10   0 

0    6   6 

L.  Blnmenthall  ft  Oq^.  eOA,  Pembroke  PLtce, 
Liverpool,  Tallort,  W. 

Liverpool         (City). 
November  21. 

Do                       do. 

la 

- 

0    5  6 

T.  X.Banson.  Ltd.,  900-8.  Great  Homer  St, 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

2   0   0 

0    5    6 

T.  O.  Bell,  11,  Cook  St,  Liverpool,  Tailor,  TT. 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

2   0   0 

0    5    6 

"W,  Faaran  ft  Oo.,  Scotland  Boad,  Liverpool, 
Taihrs,  W. 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

2   0   0 

0    5    6 

Jacob  Davles  ft  Co.,  18,  BoswU  St,  Liverpool, 
Talhra^  W. 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

9   0   0 

0    .'>   6 

Barman    ft   Go.,  8,  Orovm  St,  Liverpool, 
Tailora,  W. 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

9   0   0 

0    5    6 

JL.  Blain  ft  Son,  28,  Atherton  Bt^  Liverpool, 
CaMnamaken,F. 

Liverpool         (City). 
December  5. 

7.  Notifying  accident 

2   0   0 

0    6    6 

Katthews  Lancashire  ft  Cheshire  ft  North 
Wales  Dlstriot  White  Lead  Go.,  Ltd., 
Old  Quay,  Buncorn,  White  Lead  Manu- 
fiieturern,  F. 

Buncorn        (County). 
June  11. 

8.  Notifying  cases  of  anthrax,  or 
of  poisoning  by  lead,  phos- 
pitorus,  arsenic,  or  mercury. 

1   6   0 

15    6 

0.— Withdrawn  on  payment  of  co*fts. 
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ANNUAL  BBPOBT  FOB   1900  :   FACTOBIES  AND  WOBK8HOP8. 


TABLE  26«— Prosebutions  in  1000  in  'DetaH-'cantinued. 
{For  Oeneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXXIIL— LIVERPOOL  DISTRIOT-«wtfnu«f. 


Defendant. 
(I) 


FMty8««tioiial  Court 
and  Data. 

(2) 


Offonoe. 
(8) 


(4) 


IiOQis   Bammanteln,    S93.  Stanley    Boad, 
Bootte,7ba0r,Tr. 

Abel  rozaU  ft  Bout,  85.  Mersey  St,  Liverpool. 

J.  Soloman,  0.  Oumberland  St^  Liverpool 
Shop  Fitter,  W, 

Goorro  OapeU,  28,  Clevelflnd  St,  Birkenhead, 
Baker^W, 

Wm.  Pitt  Pritchard,  48,  Ohorch  Bd^  Birken- 
head, AiJter,  VT. 

Jane  Butterworth,  235,  Lord  St,  Southport 
Dre»9maker,  W, 

Bamm*  Bndbinder,  2.  Dalton  St,  Liverpool, 
Oabinetmaken,  W. 

Herhert  Bowland,  30.  Sefton  St,  Southport 
CveU  Maker,  W, 

DaTld  AmhroM,  188,  MIU  St,Liverpool,  Baker, 


Bootle    (Borongh), 
February  13. 

Liverpool     (City), 
February  14. 

Liverpool     (City), 
February  28. 

Birkenhead  (Borouffh), 
April  a. 

Do. 


Southport  (Borough), 
Hay  28. 


Liverpool 
May  90. 


(City), 


Southport   (Borough), 
November  2(». 

Liverpool     (City). 
December  5. 


Cannington,  Shaw,  ft  Co.,  Sherdley  Works, 
St  Helens,  Qlau  Bottle  Makers,  F. 

John  Smart,  Foreman,  employed  by  Oan- 
nington,  Shaw,  A  Oo^  Sherdley  works, 
StHelens,  Gtau Bottle  Maker;  F, 


Peter  Tyion.Dryden  St^  Liverpool,  Bui^fn^ 
Materials  Manufacturer,  F, 

North  Shore  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Boundary  St, 
Liverpool,  Flour  Millers,  F, 

J.  Bralthwaite,  4,  Embloton  St,  Liverpool, 
Pork  Butcher,  F. 

R.  Siloook  ft  Sons,  Little  Howard  St,  Liver- 
pool, Oil  Cake  Manufacturer,  F, 

*Diinlop.  Bell,  ft  Co.,  Greenland  St.,  Liver- 
pool, Bngineers,  F, 

H.  O.  Pay,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  Laundry 
Occupier,  F, 

Oainpbell  Oollin,  Mount  Vernon,  Liverpool, 
Furniture  Manufacturer,  F. 

K.  Mo(}ee  ft  Co.,  34,  S.  Castle  St,  Liverpool, 
Letterpress  Printers,  F, 

•J.  P.  ft  J.  W.  Broadbent.  136,  Duke  St., 
Liverpool,  Brassfoundcrs,  F. 

J.   H.  Wilson   ft    Co.,   Ltd.,  Dock   Road, 
Seaoombe.  Engineers,  F. 

8.  Reeoe  ft  Sons,  21,  Alns worth  St,  Liverpool, 
Cream  and  Butter  Mannfaeturers,F, 

Walter  Bramley.  21,  Jasmine  St,  Liverpool, 
Af rated  Water  Manufacturer,  F. 

Onrrte,  Rowlands  ft  Co.,  Dock  Road,  Sea- 
oombe, Cattle  Food  Makers,  F. 

J.  Paterson  ft  Son,  60.  Soho  St,  Liverpool, 
Joiners  and  Bullderx,  F, 

BTans,  Stott  ft  Co.,  Queen  St,  Liverpool. 
Paint  Manufacturers,  F. 


StHelens   (Borough), 
January  12. 

Do. 


Liverpool     (City), 
February  14. 

Do. 


Liverpool     (City), 
February  28. 

Do. 


Liverpool     (City), 
March?. 

Liverpool     (City), 
March  2L 

Do. 


Liverpool     (City), 
July  25. 

Liverpool     (City), 
Augusts. 

Wlrral   (County). 
August  29. 

Liverpool     (City), 
September;28. 

Liverpool     (City), 
October  10. 

Wlrral  (County),  Octo- 
ber 17. 

Liverpool  (City),  Octo- 
ber 3L 

Liverpool  (City),  No- 
vember 2L 


nt. 


B.    »OStlBr    9f 


h  Failure  to  ailiz  abatraots 
Dotioes. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

O.  ObstnMtloa     •r     9mr^ 

OfSJK.    IB- 


•p«etors. 

L  Obstruction  .. 


Do. 


B.  Vaaelavt 


do. 


L  Failure   to    fenoe 
machinery. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dc 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


dangerous 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


la 


BnMitty. 
(6) 


<  a  dL 

010  0 

2   0  0 

1   0  p 

010  0 

0  10  0 

0  2  6 

1  0  0 
0  16 
10  0 


2  0  0 
2   0   0 


0  10  0 

5  0  0 

6  0  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 

6  0  0 

6  0  0 

5  0  0 

0  10  0 

6  0  0 
6  0  0 
0  5  0 
2  0  0 
6  0  0 


(6) 


0  7  0 

0  6  6 

0  6  6 

0  6  » 

0  6  6 

0  6  0^ 

0  6  6^ 

0  8  » 

0  6$. 


010  Oi 
614  0^ 


0  6  6 

0  6  6 

0  6  6 

0  5  6 

0  16  6 

0  6  6 

0  5  6 

6  5  6 

0  5  6 

0  8  6 

0  5  6 

0  6  6 

0  8  6 

0  5  6 

0  5  6 


a.— As  the  work  had  been  done  satisfactorily  since  previous  hearing,  costs  only  were  inflicted 
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TABLE  26.— Proaeoutlons  in  1900  in  DeteM—cdnHnuei. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXXin.— UVERPOOL  jyiSTBiaT-conHnued. 


DefoDdant. 

a) 


Petty  Senional  Oourt 
and  Date. 

(S) 


Offence. 
C8) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(5) 


CkMiti. 
(6) 


Vnuer  ft  Oo.,  DaTiee  Bt,  Bootle,  Fettmaitaert, 
F. 


Moore  ft  Co.,  90,  High  St.,  Bnnoora,  Later- 
preu  PrMeri^  F, 

OitjTln  Oo., 64, Gildarts Gardens, Liverpool, 
TYn  OaniMier  Manufaetmreri,  F, 


&otylnson*8  Brewery  Ck>.,  Holly  St,  Lirer- 
pool,  ABraUd  Water  Hanufiwturern,  F, 

Walter  Brandey.  21,  Jasmine  Bt,  Liyerpool, 
Aerated  Water  Jianufaeturer^  F, 

Halffh  ft  Co.,  Fraeer  St.,  Liverpool,  Joiner% 
and  Bttildere,  F. 

nriool,     Kendrlok     ft    Go.,    Ltd^    67/9, 
Victoria  St,  Liverpool,  Letterpreea  rrintere^ 


Bootle         (BoroQKh), 
]|faroli20. 


Buncom 
May3L 


(Oounty), 


Do. 


do. 


Liverpool  (Olty),  Octo- 
ber 10. 


Liverpool  (Olty),  May 
80. 

Liverpool  (Olty),  Octo- 
ber 10. 

Liverpool  (Olty),  Octo- 
ber SL 

Liverpool  (Olty),  De- 
ceniberG. 


Liverpool   (Oity), 
AuiTOft  28. 


MiilUnary,  ^ut^-ctmt, 

2l  Penal  Oompenaation  in  cases 
where  death  or  injory  has 
resulted  from  :— 
Failure     to     fence     ma- 
chinery. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


■•   OlMuUineaay     ▼enttta* 
tloiiff      OTarorowdlBg'. 

1.  Failnre  to  limewash  f^totory, 
Ac. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
dOb 
do. 


8l  Nefflecting  to  provide  or  use 
bins,  AOn  to  prevent  inhala- 
tion of  dost  or  fumes. 


Oannlnflrton,  Shaw,  ft  Oo^  Sherdley  Works, 
Sk  Helens.  Qlan  Bottle  Makere,  F, 

W.  Asbton  ft  Sobs,  Ohnroh  Walk.  South- 
port,  Piaper  Bag  and  Fancv  Box  Miumfao-' 
turertt  F» 

John  Lloyd.  .H,  Moorflelds,  Liverpool,  Book- 
binder and  Maehine-ruUTt  F, 


Amato  BnfloMnl,  194,  Scotland  Bead,  liver- 
pool,  Confeotioner^  W. 


Jolm    Woodhall,    21 
Liverpool,  Baker,  1 


West   Derby    Road, 

Oannlngton,  Shaw,  ft  OOm  Sherdley  Works, 
Bt..Helens,  Olaee  BoUle  Makers,  F, 


Billlnrton  Bros..  Great  Homer  St.,  Liverpool, 
Wire  Mattreae  Manufaeturere,  F, 

W.  Aahton  ft  Sons,  Ohurch  Walk,  Sonthport, 
Paper  Bag  and  Fancy  Box  Manu/aeturere,  F, 

J.  Foster  ft  Co..  Ltd.,  Atlas  St.,  St.  Helens, 
Ironfoundert,  F. 


St.  Helens  (Borough), 
January  11 

Southport  (Borough), 
March  2flL 


Live] 


SSS'jT'' 


).  Sep. 


Liverpool  (Oity),  May 
30l 

Liverpool   (Oity), 
January  10. 

81  Helens  (Borough), 
January  12. 


Liverpool  (Oity), 

February  14. 


Southport  (Borough), 
March  20. 

St.  Helens  (Borough), 
April  2/. 


IX. 

X.  Af»v    VftaeaSf    ft««9  of 
diUdren* 

S.  Without  certillcate  of  fitness  .. 
Do.  do. 


Do. 


do. 


Ito  Brnploymant  of 
omilrea  at  Illegal 
Times. 

L  Before  or  after  Isgal  hours 


do. 


0.  At  night 
Do. 


iii.-Toinro  vBSSovs. 

Q.  ntBeaetft^. 

Employing  young  person  under 
10  without  certificate  of  fit- 
ness. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


1 


»  $.  d, 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

15  0  0 


10  0 

2   0  0 

10  0 

10  0 

2   0  0 


»  e.  4. 

Oil    0 

0  10   0 
0   6   0 


0  0  0 

0  6  0 

0  6  0 

0  5  0 

0  5  0 


2   0   0 
0   2   6 

10   0 


10  0 
10  0 
6   0    0 


116   0 


0   6   0 


10   0 
0    8   0 

0    6   0 


0  6  6 
0  6  6 
4   2  6 


118   0 


0  10   0 


0    10         0   9    0 


o^Defendants  compensated  Injured  person. 

>  —Defendants  stated  that  they  were  paying  half  wages,  and  would  take  the  girl  back  when  fit  to  work.   The  injury  was  slight. 

8602  X 
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TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  in  1000  in  Detail— cMifiiudtf. 
{For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXXIII.— LIVERPOOL  BlSTRlOT—conHntua. 


Defenteat 

Petty  Sessional  Court 
and  Data 

Offence. 

Chuna 

Psuatty. 

Com. 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

(6> 

(«) 

I 

itt.-Toinvo  vBBeows 

£  a  4. 

£  ftdL 

. 

-«m«. 

J.  Pearson  ft  Oo.,  9,  8t  Aniie  St,  Liverpool, 

Cabinettnakers^F. 

Llverpool(Oity),Jnne6 

16  without  oerfiflcate  of  fit- 
neas. 

S 

•  15  0 

lU  < 

John  Lloyd,  M,  Moorflelda.  Liverpool,  Book- 
binder and  Maehine-ruler,  K 

Liverpool  (City),  Sep- 
temoer28. 

Da 

da 

S 

S   0  0 

Oil  • 

A.  Blain  ft  Son,  2S,  Athertoti  St,  Liverpool, 
Cablnetmakert,  F. 

Liverpool  (City),  De- 
cember 6. 

Do. 

da 

3 

2  •   • 

til  0 

Nlool,  Kendriok  ft  Go.,  Ltd.,  fl7-9,  Victoria  St., 
Liverpool,  Lntterpreu  PrltUera^  F. 

Do. 

Da 

do. 

S 

S   t  • 

ou  • 

m.   Smploymaat  of  Tomiv 
Varsons     at      Iltogal 
Times. 

Blake  ft  Maokensle,  Hanover  St,  Liverpool, 
Cardboard-box  Manufaeturen,  F. 

Liverpool  (City),  Janu- 
ary 10. 

L  Before  or 

0  8  1 

L.  Baker,  Forewoman,  employed  by  Rfizabeth 
JlobertB.   2,  Aandon    Terrace,    Liverpool, 
Dresuntaker,  W, 

Liverpool  (City),  Janu- 
ary 17. 

Da 

da 

a« 

016  6 

J.  H.  Bron^h  ft   Co.,  40,  Canning  Place, 
Liverpool,  SaU  MerehanU,  F. 

Liverpool  (City),  Feb- 
ruary 14. 

Da 

da 

016  • 

Liverpool  Tin  Canister  Co..  Ltd.,  4  ft  R, 
Chapel  Gardenn,  Liverpool,  Tin  QmUter 
Hann^aduren^  F. 

Liverpool  (City),  Mareh 
14. 

Do. 

da 

2b 

OU  0 

"W.  T.  Holloway  ft  Son,  6.  Tftbley  St,  Liver- 
pool, Saiomillert,  F. 

Liverpool  (Oity),]Caroh 
2L 

Da 

da 

Oil  0 

*I>anlop,  BeU  ft  Co.,  Greenland  St,  Liverpool, 
Engineerg,F, 

Liverpool  (City).  April 
2S. 

Da 

da 

OU  0 

Liverpool  (City).  Hay 
8J. 

Da 

do. 

0  5  1 

Isaao  Fonlkes,  Don  Chambers,  Paradise  St, 
Liverpool,  Letterpreaa  Printer,  F, 

Liverpool  (C3ity),  Jnne6 

Da 

da 

0   5  < 

Tenant  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  07.  Park  St,  Bootle. 
Coeoa-nut  Butter  Manufaeturen,  F. 

Bootle  (Borough),  Jons 
19. 

Da 

dd 

1   6  • 

Idris  ft  Co..  Ltd.,  69-81,  Northumberland  St, 
Liverpool,  Aerated  Water  2tanufaeturer$,  F. 

Liverpool  (City),  July 
26. 

Dtt. 

^• 

119 

Samnel  Stott  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gardner's  Bow. 
Liverpool,  PacJdng-oav  MfiJteri,  F, 

Do. 

Da 

da 

OU  0 

James  Mitty,  31,  Naylor  St,  Liverpool,  TWpe- 
drewer,  F. 

Da 

Da 

da 

OU  0 

Okrlstopher  Armstrong,  West  Derby  Boad, 
Liverpool,  Confectionery  W. 

.Do. 

Da 

da 

0  6  6 

Robert  James  Franoe,  91,  Portland  St,  SonCh- 
port.  Confectioner,  W. 

Sonthport'  (BoroughX 

Da 

da 

2   0  0 

J.  ft  J.  H.  Preston  ft  Co.,  36,  Bastbank  St, 
Sonthport,  Milllnart,  W, 

Do. 

D«k 

Aa 

0  S  0 

S.  B.  Boffin,  2lA,  Soirisbrick  Avonne,  Sonth- 
port VreMmaker,  W, 

Sonthport  (BoTOU^), 
September  10. 

BO. 

da 

010  0 

oii  • 

Blood  ft  Co.,  7f^72,  Grafton  St,  Liverpool, 

Livernool  (CityX  BefK 
temberaO. 

HA. 

«a 

OU  1 

Barker  ft  Dobson,  13,  Hope  St,  Liverpool, 
Confectioners,  F, 

Do. 

Da 

do. 

0  6  6 

B.  Allsopp  ft  Sons,  Ltd^  21,  Love  Lane, 
Liverpool,  Beer  Bottlers,  F. 

Do. 

Da 

do. 

0  16  6 

Arrowsmlth,  Sinclair  ft  CO.,  Ltd.,  Upper 
William  St,  Liverpool,  Enffiwers,  F. 

Da 

Da 

da 

6   0   0 

016  6 

James  Isaao,   M,  Picton  Bead,  tdverpool. 
Boot  Mak  r,  W. 

Da 

DO. 

1 

ftK 

t      * 

•  •  6 

Thos.  Bdmondson.  63,  Traverse  St,  St  Helens, 

Aerated  Water  Manufatturer,  F. 

St.  Helens  (BoroughX 
Septenfber  28. 

Da 

da 

0  4  6 

J.  Woore,  Richmond  Bow,  Liverpool,  /ron- 
founder,  F. 

Liverpool  (OityX  De- 

Da 

dfi. 

0   6  6 

0.— Occupier  availed  herself  of  a  87  (1878X  and  summoned  the  actual  offender. 

.&.— Defendants  were  crrauted  permission  to  work  overtime  on  Government  contract  btit  ftttled  to  eomt^  i^fiSt  eoiMltlont  taOd  down  as 
to  notffyimr  AM.  fri^ctor  OK  each  occasion  ;  they  also  entployed  pcMom  dvMChM  dO  pnHUi^  -#otft. 
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TABLE  20.-r-^Proseoutions  in  1000  In  Detallr-^on/tnt4^ 
{F(yr  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXXIIL— LIVERPOOL  BlSTItlOT— continued. 


DcfondAOt. 
(1) 


Petty  Sessional  Oourt 
and  Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(3) 


Oaaefi, 
(4) 


Penalty. 
(5) 


Ooets. 
(6) 


B«  K.    Orawfbrd,  •94,  Bold  8l^  Liverpool, 
VmbreUa  Maker,  IF. 

kinff  ft  Heywood,  Ltd.jl89,  Orange  Boad, 
Birkenhead,  Mmnin,  W. 

kdlth  Oronnd,  36^  Bold  81,  Liverpool,  lyref" 
maker  t  W. 

lB«anor  Bros.,  Brasenose  Boad,  Bootle,  MateK- 
toood  Manufaeturett^  F, 

tit&wg  Bros.,  Port  Sunlight,  Bebington,  8oop 
Manuf<MchLra%  F. 

Alfred  Ifunnerly,  08,  Pontes  St,  Liverpool, 
Maker^  it. 

Oeorare  Oapell,  23,Ol!eve]and  St,  Birkenhead, 


Baker; 

Wm.  Pitt  Pritcha; 
Blrkehhead,  ~ 


48,   Ohurch    Boad, 


Thos.  Arnolds,  18^  Grange  Boad,  Birken- 
head, piX^^r,  W,  ^ 

Thoi.  Tonds,  434,  Bo)rough  Boad,  Birkenhead, 

Thos.  Atkinson,  70,  Bold  St,  Liverpoo],Dm9> 
tnakery  W,  J 

ThAS.  B.  loweiH,  68,  New  Ohqeter  Boad,  New 
Ferry^  Jiaker  and  Confeetionery  W. 

City  ITini  Co.,  64,  dlldarta  Qarden%  Liver- 
pool, Tin  CanUter  Manufacturers,  F. 


(So. 


Thos.  Tlfher  &  Sons,  138,  Lord  St,  South- 
port,  (Sof{feetlonerMl  w, 

B.  B.  Eaklapi,  Haweaside  St,  Soathport  Seer 


Ii«  Baker,  Forewoman,  employed  by  Eliza- 
*  beth'BobertA,2,Saudon  Terrace,  Liverpool, 
J>rtM»fnaker,  W. 

Bootle  Blsoait  Go.,  Jersey  St,  Bootle,  JTomt- 
puckemTF.  i  ^ 

T.  F.  Asiie,  Bon,  *i  Nephew,  Athsrton  St, 

Liverpool,  Beer  Bottlers,  F. 
» 
Zaverpooft  Tin  Canister  06..  Ltd.,  4  ^t  6, 

Chapet  Gardens,;  Liverpool,  Tin  OanUter 

ManuMcturerSt  F. 

l*oier  Japkson,  136,^a8tbank  St,Soathport 

TailoF^W.       ;      i       •       ■ 

Samuel  Qtillllam,  31,  Peter's  Lane,  Liverpool, 
Sack  Maker,  F.       I  ! 


Derby  [Boad, 


Ohrlstoplier  Armstrong,  West 
Liverpool,  Confectioner,  W, ' 


B.  X. 


port^ 


n,  33a,  Sckrisbriokl  Avenue,  Sonth- 


»maker, 


ScMi 


Liverpool  (Oity),  May 

30. 

Birkenhead  (Borough), 
JaneL 

Liverpool  (Oity),  March 
28. 

Bootle  (Borough), 
April  24. 

Birkmhead  (Oonnty), 

Liverpool  ((?ity),  Feb- 
roary  14. 

Birkenhead  (Borongh), 
Aprils. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Uverpool  (City),  iMay 

Wirral  (Oonnty),  JBep- 
temberO. 

I 

Liverpool  ((^ty),  Octo- 
ber 10. 

Do. 


Southport   (Boroiigh), 
September  10. 

Do. 


Liverpool  (City),  Janu- 
ary 17. 


Bootle  (Borough), 
February  IS. 

Liverpool  (City),  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Liverpool  (Oity),  March 


Southport   (Borough), 
May2& 

Liverpool  (City),  May 
90. 

Liverpool  (Oity),  July 
2& 

Southport  (Borough), 
September  10.    : 

Southport  (Boroui^), 
November  26. 


iiir-Totnrc^ 


mm 


Smploym^t  of  Toimr 
Feraono      at      Zllogal 


do. 
do. 


4.  Beyond   legal   hour  on  half- 
holiday. 

Do.  do. 

6.  At  meal  times 
Do. 
Do. 

9.  At  night 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

I 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

10.  On  Sunday , 

IL  On  statutory  holiday    . . 

Do.  do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 


iploFmont     of 
'omen    at     Iltogml 


1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


da 
da 
da 

da 
da 
da 
da 
do 


8a 


ib 

6 
60 

8d 

4 

8 
3 
3 
3 


£  «.  dL 


3  0  0 
OK^  0 

2  0  0 
0   4  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

4  0  0 

3  0  0 
0  10  0 
0   6  0 


4   0  0 

010  0 

8   0  0 

8   0  0 

3   0  0 

3   0  0 

016  0 

016  0 


£  s.  d. 


0  18  0- 
ISO 

010  0- 

0  10  0- 

0   9  6- 

0   9  6 

0   0  6- 

018  1. 

0  6  6- 

013  0* 

0  19  0 

0   6  6- 

0  16  0* 

0   8  % 


I  2  (y 

3   3  a 

1  7  6 
3   4  0^ 

2  1  0^ 
0)6  6- 
011  6^ 
14  0 


a— Dismissed.      {  | 

8».— Oojsupieravail^  herseU  of  s.  87  (1878),  and  summoned  the  aotual  offifoder. 

c— withdrawn  o*  paymeiit  of  costs.   It  was  explained  that  the  work  was  on  Government  order  for  troopships,  and  that  in  th<iir 

paste  defen4anti  hac^  overiooked  their  obhgationa 
•dL— Defendants  were  granted  permission  to  work  overtime  on  GKyreniment  oontrart  but  failed  to  oomply  with  condit^cns  laHi  *^owb 

a»  to  notifying  H.M.  Inspector  on  each  occasion.   They  also  employed  persons  overtime  on  private  work. 
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TABLE  26.— Prosecutions  in  1000  in  Hetail— continued. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXXin.— LIVERPOOL  BiaTRlOT—conHnued. 


Defendant. 
(1) 


Petty  BeMlonal  Oonrt 
and  Date. 

(3) 


Xdl^h  Ground,  36,  Bold  81,  Liyerpool,  Drest- 
maker,  W. 

Seanor  Bros.,  Brasenose  Boad,  Bootle,  Match' 
wood  Manwaehirer*,  F. 

Wm.  Olntton,  Faradlae  81,  LiTerpool,  Tailor, 
W.  .... 

Thomas  Atkinson,  70  Bold  81,  Liverpool, 
Dregsmaker,  W, 

Olty  Tin  Co.,  64.  Oildarts  Gardens,  Liverpool, 
Tin  OanUAer  Manufaeturert,  F. 

*Peter  Jaokson,  135  Eastbank  81, 8outhport, 
Tailor,  W. 

Olty  Tin  Oo.>  64.  Gildarts  Gardens,  Liverpool, 
Tin  Canister  Manufacturers,  F, 

Tlios.  Fisher  ft  Sons,  189,  Lord  81.  8otith- 
port.  Confectioners,  W, 


Matthews  Lanoashlre  St  Oheshlre  St  North 
Wales  DlBtrlot  White  Lead  Oo.,  Ltd., 
Old  Quay,  Bnncom,  WMte  Lead  Manu^ 
facturers,  F. 


J.  P.  Sl  J.  W.  Broadbent,  136,  Dnke  St., 
Liverpool,  Brasgfounders,  H. 


Liverpool  (Olty),  Harah 
28. 

Bootle  (Borongh), 
April  24. 

Liverpool  (Olty),  ICay 

Da 

Liverpool  (City),  Ooto- 

Sonthport   (Borongh), 
July  30. 

Liverpool  (Oity),  Octo- 
ber 10. 

Southport   (Borongh), 
September  10. 


Offence. 
(8) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(B) 


Bnnoom       ((3ovnty), 
Jnne  11. 


Liverpool  ((3ity),  Jnly 
26, 


nr^'woxi 

^17.   Bmploymant     of 
^Fomen      at     ntogml 

TtB^mm^-oont. 

6.  At  meal  times        

Do.  do. 

Do.  da 

9.  At  night        

Do  do. 

10.  On  Sunday .. 

Do.  do. 

U.  On  statutory  holiday    . .  • 


vm 


U  Failure    to    observe   or  affix 
Special  Bules. 
white  Lead  Works :— 
Failure   to    obtain    ap- 
proval of   H.M.  Ohiaf 
Inspector     for     their 
method  of  packing  and 
depositing  white  kad 
elsewhere  than  under  a 
cover  or  fan. 

Brass,  Ac,  Works  :— 
Failure  to  Umewadi 


&  s.  d, 

110  0 
0   10 

0  10  0 

6   0  0 

3    0  0 

3  0  0 

4  0  0 
016  0 


3  10    0 


0   6   0 


(8) 


£  &  A 

OU 

0  a 

0  6 

1  7 
0  9 

0  8 
OU 

1  4 


1  S  8 


0   6  I 


XXXIV.— BLACKBURN  DISTRICT. 


B.    Dnokworth.   43,    Larkhill,    Blackburn, 
Dressmaker,  Tv. 


Bnmley  Bqultable  Co-operatlTe  St  Indns- 
trial  Soolety,  Ltd^  Fadiham  Bead, 
Burnley,  Dressmakers,  w, 

John  Buohanan,  40,  Hammerton  81,  Burnley, 
Dressmaker,  W. 

Colne  St  District  Oo-operative  Society, 
Ltd.,  11,  Exchange  81,  Colne,  Dressmakers, 
W, 

Francis  McBvoyt  96  81  James*  81,  Bnmley, 
Dressmaker,  Tv. 

Fanny  Penny,  88,  Fadiham  Bead,  Burnley, 
Dresamaker,  W. 

Nelson  Oo-operati-ve  Si  Industrial  Society, 
Ltd.,  Leeds  Boad,  Nelson,  Dressmakers,  W, 


Blackburn  (Borough), 
June  14. 


Burnley      (Borongh), 

Da 

Burnley      (Borough), 

Da 

Colne  (Borough),  July 
23. 

Da 

Burnley      (Borough), 

Do 

Da 

Do 

Nrtson        (Borough), 
October  e. 

Da 

■earttnr  VottoaSf  *«• 

Failure  as  regards :~ 

4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  affixing  particulars,  or 
sending  notice  of  same. 

da 


da 
da 

da 
do. 
da 


010  0 

010  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

010  0 

0   0  f 

0  10  0 


010  0 

0  14  8 

0  14  8 
0   0  8 

013  8 

out 

015  8 
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TABLE  26.— ProBeoutlons  in  1900  In  Detail— con<mu#i. 
{Far  O0Mral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXXIV.— BLACKBURN  DISTRIOT-con/mwed. 


DetendftDt. 
(I) 


Petty  Senloiial  Oovat 
and  Date. 


Offenoe. 
(8) 


(4) 


FoiHilty* 
(8) 


(6) 


A*  Kaaptar  Baristorst 


Brlfn    Bros.,  Vale  Mill,   Darwen,   CoUon 

nee    Boyle    ft    Oo.,    Navlntioii    Mm, 
Bteokbnni*  CkmMiomnf  MoHu^aeturert,  Jr. 

Henrj  Prootor,  Manafer  and 
member  of  firm  of  "John  Sntoliffer 
Fnlledge  MiU,  Burnley,  Cotton  Manufao- 
tmrer,F. 


Danren      (Borough), 
November  Ifi. 

Blaokbum  (Borough), 
November  89. 

Burnley      (Borough), 
February  14. 


Failure  aa  regards  :— 
7.  Notifying  aooident 


Do. 


do. 


U.  ForgiUTt  ^^CiOertifloate,  or  mak- 
ing falae  entry  in  register  or 
document. 


Vrederlek  Sntollflls,  N.  Bankhouse 
Nelson,  Clog  Maker,  W, 


Nelson        (Borough), 
October  6. 


Wohn  WUllam  Bury,  8.  Lynwood  Villas, 
Darwen,  Ifanager.  employed  by  Socles 
Brosn  BottomOroft  MiU,  Darwen,  Cotton 
Man%fiuturtn,  F, 


John   Tnrton,  Oak   Mount  Chair  Works, 
Burnley,  Chair  Mdnufaeturer,  F, 

Blohard  Dean  ft  Sons,  Piumbe  81,  Burnley, 
SawmUUrt,  F, 

•John  Turton,  (Hk  Mount  Ohair    Works, 
Burnley,  Chair  ManMfiietwcr,  F, 

•KU  Heyworth  ft  Son,  Audley  Hall  Mill, 
Blackburn,  Cotton  Manufaetwreri,  F, 


Darwen      (Borough), 
January  4. 


Burnley      (Borough), 
February  14. 

Burnley      (Borough), 
February  n. 

Burnley      (Borough), 
May  80. 

Blaokbum  (Borough), 
October  11. 


I.   Fostlar   of 
Votieestdbo. 

,  Failure  to  afllz  abstracts  and 
notices. 


0.  ObstraottOB 

•OBAtton  of 
gpeetora. 

1.  Obstruction  .. 


Mtteblaaryy  dk«» 

1.  Failure    to   fence    dangerous 
machinery. . 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


S.  Penal  Oompensation  in  cases 
where  death  or  Injury  has 
resulted  from:— 
Failure  to  fence  machinery. 


W.  H.  Almond,  Gtorse  Bridge  Mill,  Blaokbum, 
Cotton  Man¥faeturor,  F. 

J.  ft  J.  A.  Porter.  Waterloo  Mill,  BlaAbum, 
Cotton  MfanvfiiawrerM,  F, 

m.  H.  Bateson.  (xeorge  81,  West,  BUck^um, 
cotton  Manttflacturfr,  F, 


Woodfleld  Manufhotnriiy  Company,  Wood- 
field  Mill,  Trafiklgar  81,  Burnley,  Cotton 
Man%faeturtr$,  F. 

Foulds.  Thomber  ft  Co.,  Healy  Wood  Shed, 
Bumley,  Cotton  Manu/laeturort,  F. 

O.  ft  J.  Folds,  Rishton  Mill,  Bumley,  Coiton 
Splnnert,  F, 


Blaokbum  (Borough), 
ICayai. 

Do. 


Blaokbum  (Borough), 
July  as. 


Bumley      (Borough), 
October  8. 


Bumley      (Borough), 
Decembers. 

Bumley      (Borough), 
October  17. 


&*  Bmploymant       of 
Times  • 


5.  At  meal  times 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 


do. 


M.  Oeevpattaa  ofCMldreii. 

1  Cleaning  machinery  in  motion 


Do.  do. 

nnaining  between  fixed  and 
traversing  parts  of  a  machine. 


1 

Is 
1 
U 


I  a  dL 


0   8   6 
10   0 

10   0 


£  a  dL 


OU  0 
010  0 
0  17    0 


0   0   0 


0  14    0« 


0   8   0 


OU    6 


010   0 

1    0   0 
86   0   0 


010  J 
OU    ^ 

0  14    6 
3   1    a 


10  0 
10  0 
2   0   0 


010   0 

010   0 
10   0 


1  0  0 
010  0 
10   0 


0  18   • 

0  14   f 
0  10   6 


«.— An  order  was  made  for  the  circular  saws  to  be  guarded  within  88  days. 

^.•^The  Magistrates  recommended  that  £80  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  person. 
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AVKUAL  REPORT  FOR   1900  ;   FACTORIES   AND  WORKSHOPS. 


{For  a^neral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 
XXXIY.— BLAOKBURN  DISTRIOT-n^on^mu^. 


<i) 


John  Sntollte,  Fiilledc«  mil,  Bwaley.  Oottm 

Mamifiuhirtr  F 


John  Oatlow  ft  Boa,  OUve  ICiU,  Darweo, 
Cotton  Manufaeiuren.  F, 


M,  Dnekworth,  48,  Larkhlll,  BlMkbnrn,  Dresi- 
maker,  W, 


Burnley  Xqnlteble  Oo-oporatlTO  it  Indii«- 
tUnl  Booiotr,  Ltd.,  FMliluyn  BomL 
Bnrnloy,  Dretmiakgn,  w. 


Kolion  CPo-operatlT»  ft  Indn^triftl  Boolo^, 
Ltd.,  Leeoi  Bead,  Nelion,  Dreumaken,  W. 


•Cotton  Ball  toinnlny  ft  lUnviMtiuinff 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Darwon,  Oottm  Mftnmn  &nd 
ManuAieturtn,  F. 

WUvp  Broa.,  PrimrMe  Mill,  Ohnreh,  Cotton 


uvp  Bvoa.,  rttnu 
Man%/l^eturtn,  F, 


J.  ft  9.  A.  Porter,  Waterloo  MiU.  Blacklinrn, 
Cotton  Mantifaeturtrit  F, 


W.  H.  Almond,  Qone  Bridge  Mill,  Blaokbnm, 
Cotton  MmuMetmrtrt  F, 


H.  Udebidffh  ft  Bon,  Bradley  Shed,  Neleon, 


Cotton  Mannfiieturon,  F, 


George  Monk,  Copy  Nook,  Blaekbnm,  Thpf 
dreotert  W. 


Oaaette   Printing   Ck>.,  Ltd^ 
Darwen,  UtUrpr$9$  FHnton,  F. 


Bide, 


Baneom  ft  Hartley,  Whittam  Street,  Bvmley , 
Bookbinderi,  F, 


I  i  \ 

VaiT  Bnidley,  SiOnnon  St,  Burnley,  Drett- 
~  'ir,\W.  ,  I 


FrederlokBarrla,  66^  Beotory  Bead,  Bomley, 


Blisabeth  Thornton,  S4,  Albert  Boad,  Oolne, 
MUHmr,  W. 


•Sarah  Powler  ft  Bona,  11^  Preeton  New 
Bead,  Blaekbnm,  DretfinalMn,  W, 

I  t 

Whtop  ^oe;^Mmr9ee  Hill,  Obnroh,  Cotton 

W.  H.  Almond,  Gone  Bridge  Mill,  Bbuikbnni, 
OottonfianSraet*^,F.        j 


Petty  Seerional  Oonrt 
andDi' 

(1) 


Burnley      (Boroogh), 
February  14. 


Darwen      (Borough), 
Jane  7. 


Blaokbom  (Boroogh), 
lone  14. 


Bnmley      (Borough), 
Jane  27. 


Nelion        (Boroogh), 
October  0. 


Darwen      (Boraogh), 


Ohoroh 
February 


(Ooonty), 


Blaekbom  (Boffo«^), 
MayZL 


Do. 


Neleon        (Boroogh), 
Ootobere. 


Blackburn  (Borough), 
October  le. 


Darweo      (Borough), 
November  8. 


Burnley      (Borough), 


Bnmley 
June  17. 


(Borough), 


Bomley      (Borough). 
July  4 


Ooine  (Borough),  July 
88. 


Bladkbura  (Borough), 
October4. 


(^reh         (County), 


Februarys 


Blackbum  (Borough), 
MaySL 


Offence. 
(8) 


isir-Tomr»  91 

Q.  Wttmmmm,  dM 

Employing  young  perwn  on  ._ 
16  withont  oertiflcate  of  flt- 


»«rsoM      at     ntogal 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hovii 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

legal   hoar  on  half<- 


6.  At  meal  timet 
Do. 
Do 


do. 


8.  At  night 

10.  On  Sunday .. 

Do.  d 

IL  On  itatntory  holiday 


at 
L  Before  or  after  legal  honn 

Do.  dOb 


Do. 


do. 


4.  Beyond  legal  hoar   on   kalf- 
hoUday. 

8.  Atmealtlmcs  ..       ..       ^ 

Do.  do. 


(i) 


Itealty. 
(S) 


(6) 


«  i.  d. 


8  10  0 


818  • 


0   8  0 

018  8 

818  8 

018  8 

0  6  0 

8   0  0 

8   8  8 

0  6  8 

1  8  0 
8   8  6 


818  0 
8  16  • 
814  • 

OU  0 
18  6 

8U  0 

1   I  0 

18  8 

018  0 

14  8 

1  10  0 

018  0 


0  6  8 
810  8 
8  18  0 
8  0  0 
18  8 

1  8   8 


lit  6 

OH  8 

016  6 

818  0 

1    6  6 

16  6 


Aw-^Two  eacec  withdrawn  on  payment  of  ooitt. 
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^AfiHiiMiej-^tbrdiEte&fitlbiar  111  1900«4tt:CetdlIU£bWiAiSU. 

{ior  Gerufral  IfoUis^^  p.  *70*) 

XXXIV.— BLACKBURN  DiaTRlOT— continued. 


Defendant. 
(1) 


Petty  Seailonal.Ooiirt 
aadDi 


Ofllsnoe. 

(S) 


(4) 


Fftiuaty. 
(5) 


Coata. 

(e) 


Weitgate  Mannihoturlng  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wiee- 
trSii  81,  Burnley,  Cotton  Matmfiiaurirt,  F, 

J.  ft  W.  Orabtree,  Birohinlee  MiU,  Oolne, 
Cotton  Mannfaeturen,  F, 

B.  H.  Bateson«  George  SU  Went.  Blackbum, 
Cotton  Mamifiuturor,  F. 

WeUlnffton  MIU  0^.  Ltd^  ParkVJew  Mill, 
areat  HanroodtBlaokbnm,  Cotton  Manu^ 
fttettftn^  F, 

•Darwen  8pliiniii|r  Co.,  X^,  No.  1  MID« 
Danren,  Cotton  SiAnnen,  F. 

Thomas  WllkliiaoB.  SodeU  Side  MilL  Dar- 
wen,  Cottcn  Manftfiieturer,  F, 

Tatot  ft  Oarmlobaol.  WtaaDey  Baaki  Mill, 
Blackburn,  Cotton  Mamifiuturen,  F, 

Bhed,  Burnley,  Cotton  Manufaeturen,  F, 


•Win 


Walshf  4,  Hohae  81,  Blaokbnn, 


iBlfrod  Wi 
mainer,  W, 

Manaiet   Tattexiall,  %  Standish   Street, 
Bnmley,  J>reumdktr,  W. 

Jane  BoberU,  S»-87,  Market  St.,  Burnley, 
Mmner,  W. 

H.  BldBbalffh  ft  Bon,  Bradley  Shed,  Nelaon, 
Cotton  ManHfaetmren,  F. 

W.  W.  araham,  09,  St  James  St,  Bnmley, 
TaOor.W. 


(Borough), 


Burnley 
Maya 


Oohie  (Borough),  luly 
9. 

Blaekbum  (Borough), 
Julyae. 

Blackburn    (Oounty), 


September  C 


Darwen      (Borough), 
Septembers. 

Do. 


Blaekbum  (Borough), 
December  19. 

Burnley      (Borough), 
MaylO. 

Blaokbnn  (Borough), 
lune  14. 

Burnley      (Borough), 
June  27. 

Do. 


Nelaon        (Borough), 
Octobers. 

Bumley      (Borough), 
May  10. 


8.  At  meal  timee 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ntoffal 

do. 
dOk 
do. 


•fHolUngioaTO  Mannikotnring  OOy  Ltd., 
aSSon  Shed,  Bnmley,  Cotlon  Mmm^ao^ 
turon^F. 

Uohn  I  Bonthwortt  ft  Bona,  BtMk'a  Mill, 
Olifheroe,  Cotton  Manufaeturers,  F. 


Uohn  Fiih.  Ltd.,  Primroae  MIU,  Blaekbum, 
(3WlofiJfott«^beterer«, F,  < 

f A.  A.  ft  A.  Blrtwlatlo,  WeMtoyTold  New 
Mill,  Blaekbum,  (Moa  If aii«Aictef«rt,  ^. 

fWltham  Broe.,  Flumbe  St,  Bumley,  (Mtpii 
irafmAMfvrvn,^ 

•lEartley  Broa.,  Alma  Mill,  Blaekbum,  (Moa 
Jf ofiijaelitrtfrt,  F, 

Uohn  Flih,  Ltd.,  Primroae  MUl,  Blaokbum, 
OWtofi  Jfan«Autemv,  F. 

IBoolea  Bros.,  Bottom  (3roft  Mill,  Darwen, 
ObMon  Jfofin^betercrt.  F, 


Bumley 
ApriTSS. 


(Borough), 


CaitJierae    (Borough), 
MayT 


Blaokbum  (Borough), 
February  L    , 

Da 


Bwatoy  ^  (Bofovi^). 

November  7. 


Blaekbum  (Borough), 

NoTomber  8l 


Blaokbum  (Borough), 
February  1. 


Darwen      (Borough), 
January  4. 


Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Da  da 

9.  At  night       

Do.  da 

Da  da 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 
11.  On  ftatutory  holiday    . . 


xmxfmBMMM 


L  Failure  to  supply  anllloient  or 
pwtioulara,   or    to 


supply  them  in  legal  manner. 
Da  do. 


au.-oovvov       o&ovs 

VAOVOmiBS        AOVB 


1  FUlure  to  ventilate  properly  .. 
Da  do. 

Da  do. 

D6.  da 


7.  Produeing  aitifloial  humidity 
^om  impure  water. 


IL  Failure  to  keep  elean  duets  fof 
introduotlon  of  hnmlAfflsd 
air. 


6 
8 
S 
8 

10 
?0 
10 
8 

1 

1 

s 

8 
% 


1 

la 
U 


«  i.  d. 

0  10  0 
8   00 

5  0  0 
8   0  0 

10  0 

10  0 

6  0  0 

0  10  0 

1  0  0 
0  6  0 
0  6  0 
0  6  0 
0   6  0 


£  4.  d. 

3    0  6 

1    8  6 
110 

111  • 

8   8  0 

S   8  0 

8   6  0 

118  6 

0  10  0 

0  14  8 

18  8 

18  6 

14  8 


8   0   0 
10   0 


118    • 
lis   8 


6   0   0 
6   0   0 


0    8  «» 

018  0 

8  19  8 

0    5  0 


&-Oaaea  withdrawn  on  payment  of  eoata,  assuranoss  having  been  given  that  the  faiw  would  be  eomplied  with  at  onoa. 

k— Dismissed.   Three  witneaaes  in  the  eoiploy  of  the  dsfMdante  swore  that  the  dnot  HJL  Inapeotor  had  complained  of  was 

clean,  although  on  eroaa-ezamlnatioa  one  of  them  admitted  that  immediately  after  the  Inapeotor'a  visit  he  had  told  the 

man  whoee  duty  it  waa  to  have  elaaaed  it  that  it  waa  dirty. 
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TABLE  26.— ProBeoutions  In  1900  In  Detail— <?onlmi/«tf. 
(For  General  Notea  0ee/i.  570.) 

XXZV.— PRESTON  DISTRICT. 


(U 


FMty  SMftonal  Oonrt 


(S) 


Offsooe. 
(9) 


(4) 


FMHlty. 


JMaM^mhAw,  17.  Market  St., 


Lancftitor   (Borough), 
July  19. 


John   Btonea. 
Makir.F. 


BoMide,  UlTontOB,  Skutter 


UlTanton      (Oomity), 
BeptemborC. 


Bdward  Armitr6iic,  Sonhoaie  St,  Working- 
ton, Olog  Makir,  W, 


4^mm  BUonhAW,  17.  lUriMt  St,  Lanoaster, 
Drttimaktr,  W, 


Workiurton  (Bofongh), 


LanoMter   (Borough), 
JnlyM. 


Brltlih  lUaulkotiirtiit  Oonlbotlononr 
Company,  Back  ThreUall  Bead,  South 
Shore,  Blaokpool,  OonfteUoitin,  F. 

KatoKna  watabha,  87a,  Ohnrdi  St,  Laoeatter, 
Dmtftuiker,  TV, 


Bladkpooi   (Borough), 
OotoberL 


February 


(Boffovi^X 


f  Harftlay  ft  Co.,  Fylde  Bead,  Prwton,  OoUon 
MmmfiicturirM,  F, 

IHopklni,  Xartln  ft  Oo.,  Astley  Field  Mill, 
rreeton,  CotUm  Man^faetwren,  F. 

Ba  do 


Frettoa       (Borough). 
JvneL 


PreetoD       (Borough), 
jQlyia. 


Do. 


A.  XaapiBff  maffiatarst 
BandUMT  Vottoaa.  4ha. 

Failure  at  regards  ^- 

4.  Keeping  register  of  overtinie,  or 
amxing  partienlars,  or  send- 
ingnonoeof 


1  Fenal  Oompensatlon  in 

where  death  or  injury  has 
rwRilted  lr*>"i  t— 
Failure  to  fenoemaohinary. 


nSr-Tomra  w. 

WL  amplayaftaat  af  Tavay 
VaraoBa     »t     niagBl 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Do. 


do. 


fh   BmplajmaBt     af 
iramaB      mt     niaffal 


1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


9.  At  night 


o&on 


VAOVOl 


8.  Failure  to  ventilate  properly  . 


9.  Failure  to  whitewash  outside  of 
roof. 


IL  Failure  to  keep  clean  duots 
for  introduotlon  of  humidi- 
fled  air. 


la 

1 

lb 


Sad. 


10   0 


S   1  1 


0  •  0 


1  0  • 


9    8    0 
0    8    0 


0  I  • 

111  I 


0   7   0 


1   4  Q 


0   0   0 


0   I  • 
0   S  I 


&— Dismissed. 
b^^Witbdrawa  on  payment  of 
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TABLE  86.-ProBeoationB  In  1900  In  Detail— ^mftnuM. 
(Far  General  Notes  0ee  p.  570.) 

XXXVL— WfiST  SCOTLAND  DISTRICT. 


DefendMit 

a) 


Sheriff  Court  and 
Date. 


Offenoe. 
(8) 


(4) 


FMuaty. 
(6) 


Ooilii 


J.  ft  T.  Hodfe,  South  Portland  Si,  Glaagow, 
Cigarette  Mamtflaeturen,  F, 

British  Canadian  Fnmitnre  Ck>.,  Bfaealpino 
St,  Olaagow,  OaHitetmalitn,  W. 

Wm.  Xidd,  Jnnr.,  7.  Smith  St,  Hillhaad, 
Olaagow,  Firewood  JfonnfM^nrvr,  F, 

Wte.  Joiner,  Canal  St,  Clydehank,  Firewood 
Merchant,  F. 

tB.  F.  ft  J.  Alexander,  Ltd.,  100,  Dnke  St, 
OhMgow,  Cotton  Thread  Mamtfladuren^  F, 

Wm.  Thomaon,  Pohnadie,  Glaegow,  Brlek- 
maker^F, 

Kelvin  Bros.,  Ltd.,  OomwaXl  St,  Kinning 
Park,  Glaegow,  Boot  Mamifaeturere,  F, 

James   Blaek   ft   Co.,    Ltd.,    Dalmonach, 
BonhiU,  Calico  Printer*,  F. 


Adam  Bojrd  ft  Bona,  Bowfleld,  Howwood, 
Bleaehere  and  FMehkn,  F. 

Joaeph  Dunn.  SI.  Greenhead  St,  Glaagow, 
JUfrated  Water  Mani^aeturer,  F. 

Bobert  Smellie,  Bellslde,  Cleland,  JoIimt  and 
SawmiUer,  F, 

Joa«ph  Ihinn.  SI,  Greenhead  St,  Glaegow, 
Atrated  Water  Manvfaeturer,  F, 

Bobert  Smellie,  Bellslde,  Cleland,  Joiner  and 
Sawmitler,  F. 

Gtoorge  Thomson,  Orohard  Flaoe,  Stirling, 
CoaehhuOder^F, 

J.   XoDongall   ft   Co..  Comely   Park   St, 
Glasgow,  SawnHUert,  F. 


Bohert  Smellie,  Bellside.  Cleland,  ^To^imt  and 
SawmUter,  F, 

British  Canadian  Fnmitore  Co.,  Maoalplne 
St,  Glasgow,  Cablnetmahere,  W, 

Wm.  Xidd,  Jnnr.,  7.  Smith   St,  HUIhead, 
Glasgow,  Firewood  Manufaeturer,  F, 

t  J.  Neil  ft  Son,  Ltd..  S9&  St  Geom*s  Boad. 
Glasgow.  Blteutt  Manwfaeturer*,  F, 


Aroh.  MolQllan  ft  Son,  Ltd.,  Dmnbartoo, 
ShijAuitdere,  F. 

Lawson  ft  Co.,  West  Scotland  St,  Glasgow, 
Sawmittere  and  Boxmdkere,  F, 

Anderson    ft    Henderson,   Ltd..  Kinning 
Park,  Glasgow,  SawmilUre  and  Boxmaken, 

Boht.  Bnrlej  ft  Son,  Govan,  SawmlUert  and 
Bammer-eha/t  Manti/acturere,  F. 


Glasgow,  April  SO 

Do. 
Glasgow,  Gotober  18.. 
Dumbarton,    Gotober 
Glasgow,  May  16      •• 
Glasgoir,  June  1 
Glasgow,  Ootober  18 . . 


Dumbarton,   January 


Paisley,  Maioh  SO 
Glasgow,  January  18. . 

Airdrie,  Karoh  SO 
Glasgow,  January  18.  • 
Airdrie.  Karoh  20 
Stirling,  Karoh  SO     .. 
Glasgow,  Deoember  18 


■•BdlBC  V«tle«S9  dM. 

FWlnrs  as  regards:^ 

1.  Notlflcation  of  oommenoement 
of  oconpation. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 


1  Keeping  register  of   children 
and  young  persons,  Ae, 


Do. 
Do. 


do. 


4.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  sHxing  particulars,  or 
sending  notice  of 

Do. 


do. 


Airdrie,  Kareh  80 
Glasgow,  April  SO 
Glasgow,  October  18 . 
Glasgow,  October  22 . 


8.  Keeping  register  of  accidents 
and  dlsoases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  inspection. 

Do.  do. 
7.  Notifying  accident 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


a,  WmUng   •t  AbstnMta« 
Votteesv  fte. 

1.  Failure  to  affix  abstracts  and 
notices. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


do. 
da 
do. 


r  I      Baafferona 
SgaeMnwy,  ftc. 

Dumbarton,  October  6    1.   Failure    to   fence  dangerous 
machinery. 


Glasgow.  October  17 . 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


do. 
do. 

do. 


1 

la 

la 

la 


«  i.  d. 


5  0  0 
018  0 
0  5  0 
010  8 
0  6  0 
10  0 
0  10  0 

6  0  0 

8  0  0 
S   0   0 

0   6  0 

10  0 

0  6  0 
010 

SIO  0 


0   6  0 

010  0 

0   5  0 

0  10  0 


1    1 


0  10   0 
0  10   0 


«  a  d 


OSS 
0  4U 
0  5  # 
0  7  8 
0  18 
010  8 
0  10  8 
0    18 

18   0 

0    8   8 

0  4   0 

0  8   4 

0  4   0 

0  4  10 

0  4U 


0  4   0 

0  411 

0  6   4 

0  8   0 


0   9   8 


0  10    0         0  14   2 
0  17   S 


019   8 


«.— The  Sheriff  looked  unon  these  cases  (not  fencing  circular  saws)  as  test  cases,  being  the  flrst  of  the  kind  in  Glasgow,  and  imposed 
a  nominal  fine  on  this  occasion. 
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TABLE- ae^^Prosecntlbn^  In  1900  in  DetailH^.n^^?*t«c/. 
((For  Qefieral  Nates  aee  p.  570.) 

XXXVI.— WEST  SCOTLAND  BlSTiaCT'^ontinued. 


Defendant. 

.   a) 


Sheriff  Court  and 
Date. 

(2)      . 


Offence. 
(3) 


C4) 


Penalty.      OoHn 

(6)        I      (6) 


"Cont, 


£  M,  d.       £  t  4 


Wm.  Joiner,  Oanal  St,  Clydebank,-  Firewood 
,    Uerehant^F, 

Watson,  Laldlaw  &  Co.,  Dnndas  St.,  Glasgow, 
Encineen^F, 

Wm.  Hamilton  ft  Co.,  Belhaven  St.,  Port 
Glasgow,  Shipbulldart,  F. 


Joeepli  Donn.  21.  Greenhead  St.,  Glasgow, 
•  Afrated  Water  Manufacturer,  F. 

f  James  Miller  &  Son,  A2,  Bothwell  Circus, 
Glasgow.  Corset  Makert,  F, 


Robert  Yonng,  Kilsyth,  Baker^  F, 


tJames  Killer  &  Son,  62,  Bothwell  Circus, 

-  Glasgow,  Corset  Makers,  F, 

,  Robert  Smellie,  Bellslde,  Oleland,  Joiner  and 
SawmlUer^F. 

tA.  B..  Grant  A  Sons,  16,  Frederick   St., 

-  Glasgow,  Chthing  Manufacturers,  F, 

tS.  Neill  A  Co.,  128,  Inirram  St,  Glasgow, 
Wholesale  Tailors  and  Shirt  Makers,  F. 

Ctoorge  Thomson,  Orchard  Place,  Stirling, 
CoachbuUder,  F. 

J.  ft  T.  Hodge,  South  Portland  St,  Glasgow, 
Cigarette  Manufacturers,  F. 

tR.  F.  ft  J.  Alexander,  Ltd.,  100.  Duke  St., 
Glasgow,  Cotton  Thread  Manufacturers,  F. 

'  iames   Brown    ft    Son,   Great  Clyde  St. 
Glasgow,  Printers,  F. 

George  Harvie,  123,  Main  St,  Wishaw,  Baker, 

Crlohton  ft  Mooney,  Parkhead,  Glasgow, 
OaMnetmakers,  F. 

Rogerson  ft  Lawson,  Camtyne  Bead,  Glas- 
gow, Trunk  Makers,  F, 

J.   MoDoucrall    ft    Co.,   Comely  Bark  St., 
Glasgow,  Satomlllers,  F, 


Dumbarton,  October  26 
Glasgow,  December  18 


B.   Venolng  %      Bi 

Manhtnery,  die.   eont, 

1.    Failure    to    fence    dangerous 
machinery. 


Do. 


do. 


Greenock,  June  22     ..12.  t^enal  Compensation  in  cases 
I  where  death  or  injury  has 

!  resulted  from  :— 

Failure  to  fence  machinery. 


Glasgow,  January  18. . 
Glasgow,  January  20. . 


Stirling,  January  25  .. 

Glasgow,  January  28. . 
Airdrle,  March  20 
Glasgow,  March  28    . . 

Do. 
Stirling,  March  29  .. 
Glasgow,  April  20  .. 
Glasgow,  May  15 
'  Glasgow,  July  26  . . 
Hamilton,  October  30 
Glasgow,  November  8 

Do. 
Glasgow,  December  18 


TJnited  Turkey  Red  Co.,  Ltd.,  Levenbank, 
Jamestown,  Calico  Printers,  F, 

James    Black   ft    Co.,   Ltd..    Dalmonach. 
BonhlU,  CaUco  Printers,  F,  ^ 

Shanks,  Anderson  ft  Co.,  PolmadiS,  Glas- 
gow, Engineers,  F, 

Hutson  ft  Son,  Ltd.,  Lymbum  St,  Glasgow, 
Boiler  Makers,  F. 


Dumbarton,   January 
19. 

Do. 
Glasgow,  June  1        .. 
Glasgow,  July  5 


■•   Oleanlliiess^     ▼entlla- 
ttoat  OvererewdlBr* 

1.  Failure  to  limewash  factory,  Ac 


Do. 


do. 


zzz.-Toinra  va&so^s. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  certificate  of  flt- 


Da 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do*. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


WL.    Bmploymeiit  ef  T««iiff 
Versons     at     Zllecal 


1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


1 

Irt 

lb 


0  10    6 


5   0    0 


0  7  5 

oie  • 

oil  7 


2    0-  0    •     0  3  3 


S   0    0 


10  0 

5  0  0 

0  6  0 

6  0  0 
6  0  0 
10  0 
2  0  0 
6  0  0 
10  0 

2  0  0 

3  0.0 
S   0  0 

1  10  0 


10  10  0 

3    3  0 

2    0  0 

7  10  0 


0  3  1 


1  1  8 

0  9  3 

0  4  t 

0  9  0 

0  9  0 

0  9  S 

0  6  7 

0  8  2 

0  9  0 

OU  6 

010  8 

010  8 
0  4U 


0  16  4 
0  S  9 
0  10  8 
010  8 


a  —Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs,  as  fencing  had  been  done  since  the  first  hearing  on  November  28b 
6.— Injured  person  took  proceedings  to  recover  damages  for  injuries. 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  In  1900  In  Detailr-con/int^^. 
(Far  O&fieral  Tfotes  see  p.  570.) '. 

XXXVI.— WEST  SCOTLAND  DISTRIOT-^con/wiM^i. 


•     Defendant. 
(1) 


Sheriff  Oonrt  and 
Dale. 

(2) 


pffenoe. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(5) 


Costs. 
(6) 


XoDonald,  Onthbert  A;  Co..  Ltd.,  Broom- 
loan  Boad,  Qovan,  Matek  Uanufaetwrern,  F, 

LoM.  Anderson  ft  Co.,  100,  Clyde  St.,  Ander- 
■ton,  Olaagow,  EngineerBt  F, 

Palmer  Brothers,  Uddlngston,  Bakern^  W,  .. 


Glasgow,  Jnly  25 
Glasffow,  October  18  . . 


Hamilton,    November 
I     20. 


Jas.  Badie  ft  Sons,  Bntherglen,  Sttel  Tube  .  Glasgow,  December  18 
Manufaeturera^  F. 


Vrederiok  Braby  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  FetershUl 
Boad,   Glasgow,    Galvmiaers   land    Tank  i 
Maker*,  F. 


Do. 


I 

Shawsrlgg  Fireclay  ft   Enamelling  Co.,  ]  Hamilton,  Blay  8 
Ltd.,  Ayr  Boad,  Larkhall,  Brick  Manufac-  ; 
turera,  F,  i 


Jamea    Black   ft    Co.,   Ltd.,    Dalmonaoh, 
BonhilU  CaUeo  PrinUr*^  F, 

Stewart  ft  Homell,  Wiahaw,  Draper*,  W,  . . 

Jebb    Bros.,    Gtovan    St,   Glasgow,    Waite 
Merchant*,  F, 

HdDonald,  Onthbert  ft  Co..  Ltd.,  Broom- 
loan  Boad,  GoTan,  M2tch  Manufdcturer*,  F. 

Hathan  •  Blstlne,    Oxford    St.,    Glasgow, 
Tall&r,  W, 

U.  NeU  ft  Son,  Ltd.,  S30.  St.  George's  Boad, 
Glasgow,  B/«ctfi<  JfanK^iir0r«,  1^  - 

James  Plrle,  153,  St  Vincent  St,  Glasgow, 
Mantk  Maker,  W. 

J.  Orant  ft  Co.,  Hamilton  St.,  Greenock, 
Drapers,  W. 

J.  Young  ft  Co.,  Hamilton  St,  Greenock, 
Draper*,  W. 

James  Daly  ft  Co.,  Sanchiehall  St,  Gli»- 
gow,  Drajter*,  W. 

Icondon  ft  Paris  Mantle  Co.,  Sanchiehall 
•  t,  Glasgow,  Drenmaker*,  W, 

!«.  Wolifton,  9,  Watson  St,  Glasgow,  Tailor, 

SgUnton  Cabinet  Mannlkotarinsr  Co.,  Bg- 
linton  Lane, Glasgow, Oabinettnaktr*,  W, 


Dumbarton,    January 
19. 

Hamilton,  May  1       ., 

Glasgow,  May  15 

Glasgow,  Jnly  25 

Glasgow,  October  17 . . 

Glasgow,  October  22;. . 

Glasgow,  November  28 

Greenock,  May  11 

Do. 
Glasgow,  June  22 

Do. 
Glasgow,  July  25 
Glasgow,  June  1 


— «w/. 

X.   amploymeat  •!  Tomiff 
VeraoBS     at     ZUegal 

Times— eon^. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  da 


8.    OoevpAtloB   of    ToBiig 
Veraons. 

1.  In  prohibited  industry  .. 


I 


J.  Flnlay  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sll,  Dumbarton  Boad,  ■  Glasgow,  May  15 
Glasgow,  Braufowkder*,  F, 


fWm.  Holllns  ft  Co..  Ltd.,  Avenue  St.,  Glas-    Glasgow,  May  15 
gow,  CUton  Manufacturer*,  F, 


lir.  Bmplojment  of 
^nrmBOa  at  Zllogal 
Times. 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 
do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 


4.  Beyond  legal    hour  on   half- 
holiday. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
9.  At  night 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


▼.-BAjraa»ov8 

T&  ABSS,  A.C. 

1.  Failure    to    observe    or    affix 
Special  Bules. 
BrasM,  Ac ,  Works  :— 
Failure  to  limewash. 


S:iV.-T»VOX  ACTS. 


16 

1 
4 

S 

2a 

4 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 


ib 


&  *,  d. 


2    0  0 

1  0  0 
10  0 
S   0  0 

2  10  0 


£  a  (i. 


0  4  9 
0  9  10 
0  14    2 

one 

0  10   8 


1    1    8 


10   0  0- 

10   0 
S   0   0 

3    0   0 


110  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

6  0  0 
S   0  0 

7  10  0 
4   0  0 


4    0   0 


0  18  4 


0  18  10- 

0  16   0 
0    9l(^ 

0  6   9 

0  13   0 

0  7  10 

0  9  10 

0  9   0 

0  9   0 

0  9  10 

0  9  10 

0  9   0> 

0  9  1(^ 


0  10    8     - 


a.— Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs, 
fr.— Admonition. 


8502 


X  6 
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AKNUAL  BEPOBT  FOR   1900  :   FACTORIES   AND   WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE  86.— Proseoutlons  In  1900  in  TyetaH—eonHnued. 
(For  General  Notes  seep.  570.) 

XXXVII.— SOUTH-WEST  SOOTLAND  DISTRICT. 


Defendant. 

BherUrOonrtand 
Date. 

Offenoe. 

Oases. 

P«ial«r. 

Ooiti. 

a) 

(« 

(8) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

1 

8«adUiff  Votlees,  Ae. 

FaUore  as  regards  :^ 

£  I.  d 

iLi. 

Charles   Bkeooh  ft  Son,  GooeehiU  Works, 
Stewarton.  Spindls  Majin,  F. 

Kilmamook,  (Deoem- 
berlO. 

a.  Keeping  register  of^acoidents 
and  diseases,  or  keeping  it 
open  to  Inipeotion. 

1 

S   0   0 

0  5  % 

Do.                                         do. 

Do. 

7.  Notifying  accident         ..       .. 

▼.-BAjraasovs 

1 

10   0 

out 

William  Hudooh.  U,  OoUege  8t.MazweUton. 
Bottler,  employed  by  Xae.  swing  A  Go., 
Ohapel  SL  Dumfries,  Mineral  Water  Marm-^ 
faetvTtrs^  F, 

L  Failure   to    observe    or   affix 
Special  Bules. 
Afirated  Water  Works  :- 
Failure   to    wear   faoe- 
goards,  masks,  veils,  or 
gauntlets. 

1 

010   0 

OU  • 

XXXVni.-SOUTH-EAST  SOOTLAND  DISTRICT. 


tB.  Xlddlemaas  ft  Son,  Ltd.,  Oausewayslde 
81,  Bdinbuxgh,  BUcuit  Xanvfaeturert,  F» 

Annie  ailohrlat,  4,  Clerk  St,  Edinburgh, 
Dreumaker,  TF. 


tB.  Xlddlemaas  ft  Son,  Ltd.,  Oausewayslde 
St,  Edinburgh,  Biwuit  ManufaeturtrB,  F. 

Johnston  Stewart   Lamb,  871,  High   St, 
Edinburgh,  Dressmaker,  W, 

B.  A.  SlmOjlOZ, George  St, Edinburgh.  Jhets- 
maker,  W, 


tWm.  Orawlbrd  ft  Sons,  Elbe  St,  Lelth, 
BUeuU  Manufaeturert,  F, 

tHaokensle  ftHaokenile.  Ltd.,  Broughton 
Boad,  Edinburgh,  BUeutt  Manu/iaeturere,  F. 

J.  M.  Manolark,  1,  Charlotte  St,  Lelth,  Jaihr, 
W. 


Do. 


do. 


Edinbui^  June  8    •• 
Edinburgh,  January  U 

Edinburgh,  June  8    •  • 
Edinburgh,  July  IS   •• 


Edinburgh,  November 
10. 


Edinburgh,  June  8    .  * 
Do. 


Edinburgh,  Deoember 
2L 

Do. 


tWm.     Roberts     ft    Co.,    Victoria    MUl, 
Gtelashiels,  Tweed  Manttfactttrere,  F, 

Cnrrle  ft  Co..  Ltd.,  Heriot  HIU,  Edinburgh, 
Firewood  Manufacturers,  F, 

tWm.  Crawford  ft  Sons,  Elbe  St,  Lelth, 
Biscuit  Manujdeturers,  F, 

tB.  Hlddlemass  ft  Son.  Ltd.,  CansewayBide 
St^dinburgh,  BiaeuU  Manufacturers,  F. 

A.  P.  Innes  ft  Co.,  Victoria  Boad,  Hawick,' 
BosHery  Manufaetureis,  F, 


Selkirk,  March  2 

Edinburgh,  May  1 
Edinburgh,  June  8 

Do. 
Hawick,  August  30 


Sendlaff  VottoeSy  dto. 

Failure  as  regards  t-* 

8.  Keeping  register  of  ehildren 
and  young  persons,  Sto, 

i.  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  affixing  particulars,  or 
sending  notloe  of  same. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do» 


do. 


a.  Vostiaff   •€  AbstrMtSv 
Votloos,  dM. 

L  Failure  to  affix  abstracts  and 
notices. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


1  Failure  to  specify  on  notice  the 
period  of  employment,  meals. 


izi.-Toinra  v: 

Q.   ntneaSv  dto. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  certificate  of  fit* 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1   6  0 

0   6  0 

10  0 

10  0 

010  0 


10  0 

10  0 

0  a  • 

0    S  6 


10  0 

I      _ 

4  0  0 

5  0  0 
10  0 


0  4  0 
0  2  4 

0  8  0 
0  9  6 

0  S  4 


0  II 

0  8  I 

0  6  I 

0  5  I 


eio  fl 

0  71 
014  » 

CIS  9 
0  8  1 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutlons  In  1900  In  Detail— continued. 
(For  Ghneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XXXVin.-SOUTH-EAST  SCOTLAND  Bl&TiaOT-continued. 


Dofondant. 

Sheriff  Court  and 
Date. 

Offence 

Cases. 

Penalty 

Costs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

(6) 

(8) 

1 

'    t»L~Toinra  vassovs 

—eant. 

£  «.   rf. 

£  «.  It 

Veraons     at     lllecal 
Tlmea. 

• 

P.  it  B.  8*Bdenon,  Tweed  Mills,  OalMhiels. 

Selkirk,  January  19  . .  ,1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours      .  • 

1 

0    5    0 

0   8   8 

iR.  mddlomAM  ft  8oii.Ltd.,OaiiMwa7«lde 

Edinburgh.  June  8    .. 

Do.                       do. 

2 

110    0 

0   8   0 

Andrew  Levy  ft  Oo..  Tensant  St,  Leith, 
SeoJinff  Wax  Manu/tieiurertf  F, 

Edinburgh,  August  16 

Do.                       do. 

1 

— 

0   6   3 

Hawick,  August  20    .. 

Do.                       do. 

2 

4    0   0 

0   6   0 

A.  P.  Innee  ft  Co..  Vlctorift  Bead,  Hawiek, 

Hawick.  August  20    .. 

Do.                       da 

4 

8   0   0 

0   4    4 

Annie   Braid,  IS.   Oxford   St,   Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh,  January  2S 

4.  Beyond   legal   hour  on   halt- 
holiday. 

1 

— 

0   8    6 

B.  A.  Bime.  108,  George  St,  Edinburgh,  DreM- 
maker,  W. 

Edinburgh,  November 
10. 

a  Beyond  legal  period  without 
interval  for  meals. 

1 

0  10   0 

0   8   4 

Bathgate  Oo-operatiTe  Soolet  j,  Bathgate, 
Saken^W, 

Linlithgow,  February 

9.  At  night       ..       *•       M       .. 

1 

0  10   0 

0  18  10 

lUibert  BUir,  Lanwade,  Baker,  W.     ..       .. 

Edinburgh,  May  4     .. 

Do.                       do. 
ZV.~WOMB». 

ir«m«a    at     ZUe«al 
Tlmea. 

1 

0   7   6 

0  10   0 

^eatner  Dreueri  and  Our  ten,  Wt 

Edinburgh,  Hay  28   .. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

3 

8   0   0 

0   8   0 

^^s^'^^nSssJ;^  "^  ^'«" 

Edinburgh,  August  10 

Do.                      do. 

1 

— 

0   5   3 

tJames  Hendenon  ft  Oo.,  Yletorla  Boad, 
Hawlok,  Hotierv  ManufaeiurerB,  F, 

Hawick,  August  80    •  • 

Do                       do. 

1 

8   0   0 

0   8    0 

A.  P.  Innee  ft  Co.,  Victoria  Road,  Hawick, 
Hoeiery  Manttfaeturere  F, 

Hawick,  August  80    .. 

Da                      da 

17 

8   0   0 

0   4   6 

Annie    Braid,   13,   Oxford  St,  Edinburgh, 
Urettmaker,  W, 

Edinburgh,  January  88 

4.  Beyond    legal   hour  on  half- 
holiday. 

6 

— , 

0    3    6 

liabeUa  HoLairan,  ifl,  Brunttlleld   Place, 
Bdinburgh72idi«i»  Oumter,  W. 

Edinburgh,  Deeember 

Do.                     da 

8 

0   6   0 

0   7    6 

Annie  Ollohrist,  4,  Clerk  St.,  Edinburgh, 
Dretemaker,  W, 

Edinburgh,  January  11 

a  Beyond  togal  period  without 
Interval  for  meab. 

9 

0  10   0 

0   4   8 

lUxj  Oommon,  112,  George  St,  Edinburgh, 
Dreeemaker,  W, 

Edinburgh,  June  20  .. 

Da                      da 

6 

018   0 

0   7    0 

B.  A  Sime.  108,  George  St,  Edinburgh,  Drete- 

Edinburgh,  November 

Do.                     da 

5 

8  10   0 

0   8   4 

John  Hendry,  Abbey  St..  Edinburgh,  Afrated 
Water  Manufiaeturer,  F, 

Edinburgh,  August  16 

1 

0.  At  night       

10 

8  6   0 

015   6 

XXXIX.— EAST  SCOTLAND  DISTRICT. 


I 


•James  Bnssell  Maokeniie,  146,  High  St, 
Arbroath,  Drettmaker,  W, 

Wallace  ft  Son,  Leven,  Fife,  DreMtmakert,  W, 


Xeegan  ft  MoKeamey,  Stratheam,  Crieff, 
CKemieal  Manure  Manufiieturert^  F, 


Arbroath,  June  1       •• 
Cupar,  September  18. . 

Perth,  July  84  .. 


Ceepiaff  Seffist«rS| 
■  Votteaa*  fta. 


Failure  as  regards :~ 

4  Keeping  register  of  overtime, 
or  sJUxlng  particulars,  or 
sending  notice  of  sama 


sending 
Do. 


da 


a.  Voatlagr  •f  AbstraetSf 
VottoeSf  ft«« 

L  Failure  to  aflix  abttraots  and 


0   3   0 


0   6   0 


0   7  6 


10   0 
0   9   C 

0  10   0 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1900  t   PACTORIKS  AND  WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  In  i906  In  Detail— con^tnuof. 
(For  General  Ndt^  see  p.  570.)  ' 

XXXIX.— EAST  SCOTLAND  DISTRICT— con^nj^rf. 


Defendant 
(1) 


Sheriff  Court  and 
Bate. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


OaieB.  I  Bsnalty. 
(4)      I        (6) 


Ooite. 


Xeegan  ft  MoKeamey,  Stratheam,  Orieff, 
Che.mieal  Manure  MantifacturerSt  F. 


Perth,  Jnly  24  , 


Maahtnery,  Jto. 

L  Failure    to    fonoe    dangerous 
machinery. 


Patrlok  Keenan.'  28,  White's  Court,  Dundee, 
parent  of  child  employed  by  Nairn  A  Co., 
Balgay  Works,  Dundee,  Jut^  Manufacturer*^ 
F, 


Dundee,  December  8 . . 


O.  Versonatloa. 

Conniicanoe    at    personation    of 
child. 


*Bobert  LdsseUs.  Ladysmlll,  Dunfermline, 
Wood  Turner,  F. 


Dunfermline,  July  19 


izz^Tomra  vamsovs. 

Employing  young  person  under 
16  without  certificate  of  flt- 


ampl«ym«nt  ef  Twang 
Verfloas      at     ZUeffal 


Jamea    Oarmichael    ft   Oo.,   Ltd.,    Ward 
Foundry,  Dundee,  Ironfounatr*^  F, 


Wall*06  ft  Son,  Leven,  Fife,  Dreeemakert,  W. 


•I>raffen  ft  Jarrle,  Whitehall  St.,  Dundee, 
Dressmakers^  W, 


Dundee,  July  13 


Cupar,  September  18 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Do. 


do. 


Dundee,  October  5    ..14.  Beyond   legal   hour  on  half- 
holiday. 


WilliAm  Latto,  29.  Blacknees  Court,  Dundee, 
parent  of  child  employed  by  Victoria 
Spinning  Co.,  Scouringbum,  Dundee,  Jute 
Spinners,  F, 


John  lionle,  10,  Walton  St..  Dundee,  parent 
of  child  employed  by  D.  W.  Wybrants, 
Dudhope  Works,  Dundee,  Jute  Spinner,  F, 


Parents  of  children  employed  by  Oilroy,  Sons 
A  Co.,  Ltd..  Tay  Works,  Dundee,  Jw^tf  Manu- 
facturers, F.  :— 

Phellx  Dowdies,  4,  West  Port,  Dundee 
JamM  Smith,  24,  Session  St.,  Dundee 
Xary  HoQaeen,  29,  Brown  St.,  Dundee 


Andrew  Welsh ,  38,  Horse  Water  Wynd, 
Dundee. 


James  DavldS0B,29,  Brown  St.,  Dundee 


Dundee,  February  2  .. 


Do. 


Dundee,  December  .3 . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


V.  VerflonatlOB. 

Connivance    at    personation    of 
young  person. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

D<l. 


da 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


1 
1 
1 
la 


Z  s.  d.  \    £  &  (i. 


0   7   6    1     01 


0    0    8 


0  5  0 


0    4    6 


0  10  6 


0    7    6 

0   6    0 
0    10 


0  13  6> 

0   9  0 
0   16 


0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0   0  6 

0    0  6 

0    0  6 

0    0  tf 


0  10  0 


10   0 


0  10  n 

,      0  1ft   0 
I      0  10   & 


0.— Not  proven.   Defendant  swore  he  was  quite  unaware  of  his  child's  employment,  but  admlttedlilB  wife  knew. 
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.TABLE  25.— ProseoutloJi8:in  1900  in  Detafl--c6n«rtt^ 
^For  General  N^t4Ame>p\.  570,) 

XXXIX.— EAST  SCOTLAND  DISTRICT— confontt^/. 


Defendant 
(1) 


Sheriff  Court  and 
Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(S) 


Gases. 


Penalty. 
(5) 


(8) 


Parents  of  children  employed  l>y:D.  W. 
WybrantB,  Dudhope  Works,  Dundee,  Jute 
Manufaeiurer,  F. :-~ 

LlBile    Monorleff,    or    Oibeon,   30, 
Oampbell  St.,  Dnndeei 


zzz.~Toinra  vassovs 

V.  Veraoiiati«B— «on/. 


Dundee,  Decembers..  I  Ck)nnivanoe    at    personation     oil       1 


Jane  Oottello/or  Trasmer,  38,  Hone  I 
Water  Wynd,  Dundee.  j 

John  Wrleht,  Urquhart  St,  Dundee,  parent 
of  child  employed  by  A.  P.  Mathewson, 
Grove  Mills,  Dundee,  JtUe  Manufacturer,  F.  \ 

\ 

"Umxj  Gibson,  or  Oomfbot.  10,  Oampbell  St.. 
Dundee,  parent  of  child  employed  by  H. 
Smith  A  Sons,  Polepark  Works,  Dundee, 
Jute  Manufaeturert^  F» 

"Bobt.  Jackson,  15,  Watson's  Lane.  Dundee,  ' 
parent  of  child  employed  by  A.  Henderson 
A  Sons,  Anchor  Lane,  Dundee,  Jute  Manu- 
faeturert,  F. 


Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 


young  person. 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 

Do, 


da 
do. 

do. 
da 


*Drafll»n  ft  Jarvlo,  Whitehall  St^  Dundee, 
I>rea»maker»,  W. 


Dundee,  October  6 


Bmplejment     of 
~rom«n      at      Zllegal  j 


Keoffan    ft  Mo'Keamey,  Stratheam,  Orieff,  j  Perth,  July  21 
■Chemical  Manure  Manufaeturern^  F.  ) 


j  1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
ft  At  night        


tHenzy  fteld  ft  Sons,  Abbey  Garden  Works,  j  Dunfermline,  May  18 
Dunfermline,  Linen  Manufiaetarert^  F, 


ILK^^rJSmUOm.   AOV8. 


£  I.   d 


0  0  6 

0  '0  8 

0  0  6 

0  0  8 

0  0  6 


0  8   8 

1  0    0 


£  «.   <1. 


0  10  0 

0  10  G 

0  10  0 

0    5  0 

0   6  0 


0  1*2   0 


0   8    2 


XL.— NORTH  SCOTLAND  DISTRICT. 


zz.-osziiBma«. 

&.    amplejment      •€ 
01UMr«n     at     ZUegal 
Times. 

lCltc2iell  ft  Molll,  Ltd.,  Harriet  St,  Aberdeen 
Bakers^  J*. 

Aberdeen,  August  94.. 

8w  Otherwise    than    in    morning 
and  afternoon   sets    or   on 
alternate  days. 

V.  JParaBtal  ObligatloiM. 

1 

2   2   0 

0    1    6 

O«orffe  Davidson,  68,  Baker  St.,  Aberdeen, 
parent  of  child  employed  by  MitcheU  A 
SCuiU,  Ltd.,  Harriet  St..  Aberdeen,  Bakers,  F. 

Aberdeen,  August  24.. 

1.  Parent  aUowing   child  to  be 
illegally  employed. 

izi^-Tonra  vamsovs. 
Q.  ntii6Mtft«. 

lb 

0   7    0 

ICltolieU  ft  Mnlll,  Ltd.,  Harriet  81,  Aberdeen, 
Bakern,  F» 

Aberdeen,  August  24.. 

Employing  young  person  under 
10  without  certUicate  of  fit- 
ness. 

4 

8   8   0 

0   6   7 

0.— Dismissed* 

^.—Owing  to  defendant's  poyerty  and  the  fact  that  this  was. the  first  case'of  the  kind  in  Aberdeen,  no  penalty  was  asked  for. 
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AinsrUAL  BXPOBT  FOB   1900  I  ]rACT0RI88  AUTD  WORKSHOPS. 


TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  In  1900  In  Detail— ^n^mt^i. 
{For  Oeneral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

ZLI.— NORTH  IRELAND  DISTRICT. 


a-oDlBmiaeed. 


Detondant. 

Petty  Seeiions  and 
Date. 

Offenoe. 

Oases. 

1 
Penalty.  1 

Coith 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

(6)       ! 

(6) 

• 

£  *.  rf. 

f  i.i 

A.  XeopiBff  moffistorsv 

1 

John  WUion  ft   Sons,  HanTrilto.  BaUy- 

Ballymena,  April  27  t. 

4  Keepiog  register  of  overtime, 
or  ailbcing    particulars,   or 
sending  notice  of  same. 

0    6   0 

0  S  0 

^  &„!'*'%**•   ^  ^^  St..  Portadown. 

Portadown,  May  28  .. 

Do                       do. 

1   0  0  1 

i 

041 

Umner.W,            *     ' 

Li8bnni,May31 

Do.                       do. 

1 

0   0   0 

0  S  0 

Bobert    Nlmmon    ft    Co.,   Strand    Boad, 
Londonderry.  SMrt  Maken,  F^ 

Londonderry 
(Borough),  June  4. 

Do.                       do. 

0   2   6   1 

0  s » 

Sanna  Brothers,  Oromao  St.,  Belfast,  Pinafore 
MatmfaeturerB,F, 

Belfast    (Borough), 
August  SI. 

Do.                       do. 

0   6  0 

0  1  » 

fJames    Lamont,    George   St,   Ballymeoa, 
Factory  Annrentioe.  employed  by  Oault 
Bros.,  Ballymena.  Flax  Weavert^  F, 

Ballymena,  April  87  .. 

IL  Forging,    Ac,   oertlfloate,   or 
making  false  enter  in  register 
or  document 

a.  Vostlaff    •f  AbstrMtef 
VotlcM,  fte. 

0  10    0 

0  3  0 

Affnes  Daylion,  Station  Boad,  Lame,  Dreit- 
maker,  W. 

Lame,  February  13  .. 

1.  Failure  to  affix  abstraots  and 
notices. 

1 

0   8    6 

0  8  0 

James  Oromle^d,  Market  Square,  Llsbom, 

Li8bura,MaySl        ,. 

Do.                       do. 

1 

0   5   0 

0  4  0- 

8.  T.  Alexander,  U,  Bridge  St.  Coleraine. 

Ooleraine.  July  6 

Do                        do. 

Is 

— 

- 

H.  A.  O.  Black,  Boeemary  Lane,  Ooleraine, 
Sakgr,W. 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

la 

— 

- 

Boms  ft  HoOleUand,  Watenide,  Ooleraine. 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

lo 

— 

- 

Porter  ft  Co.,  New  Bow,  Coleraine,  MilUnen, 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

O.  ObatmetloB     or     »«v 
■oaatlOB  of  MML  m- 
■poetora. 

la 

1 
1 
1 
1 

BoMhrook  Spinning  Oo.,  Ltd.,  BeaBbrook, 
FlaxSplnner$,t, 

Newry,  February  14 .. 

L  Obstmotion 

B.   Voadiiffi      Baaveroiis 
MmohlBery.Ae. 

1 

0  10    0 

0  5  8 

( 

1 

1 

John  Thompeon.  Little  Vlotoria  St,Belfatt 
Collar  Monufaeturer,  F, 

"si^wr"^'- 

machinery. 

IS^-CKIliBmBV. 

&.   amplojmeBt       of 
CtaUdren     at     XUegal 
Times. 

1 

0    2    6 

0  t  * 

1 

John  Barbonr  ft  Oo.,  Whltehonse,  BeUtat, 
Flax  Spinmr$,  F. 

White       Abbey, 
February  a 

8.  OthenviReihan  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sets  or  on  alternate 
days. 

3 

0    7    6 

0  7  i 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  Detail— ^^on^'nueei. 
{For  General  Natee  0ee  p.  570.) 

XLI.— NORTH  IRELAND  DISTRIOT-HX>niinu^. 


a) 


Petty  SeMfoni  and 
Date. 

(J) 


OfEenoe. 
(t) 


(4) 


Peoftlty. 
(S) 


Oorti. 

(•) 


John    Moore,    AiihfldW.    DromoM,    Hem^ 
ttUeher.F. 


W.  Merry  Le  PlMtrlar  it  Co.,  Society  81, 
Londonderry,  Shirt  Maken,  F, 

DuBftdrj  Bl— olilwf  Co.,  Dnondry,  BUatkirBt  F, 


Vennirliy  VInltlilMr  Co.,  Pemiffhy,  B«Uy- 
mena,  J>»en^  ±e^  F. 

Kapbnol  ft  OOm  OoUybaokey  Boad,  Ballymena, 
H§mtiiUhei%F, 

▲lez.  Brows  ft  Soni,  Foyle  St,  London- 
derry, Ai^iiiMn;  ^t 


Jamoa  Hamilton  ft  Oo.,  38,  Linenhall  St^ 
BeUaet,  Faneif  Box  Manufaeturen^  F, 


Banna  Broe.,  Oromac  Si,  BelfMt,  Ptmfim 
Mamitaeiurers,  F. 


Bobert 


Hanna  ft  Sou.  Dnnminning,  Bally- 
i,  Dy$n  and  FlnitAsrit  F, 


Amelia  Btroet  Hematitobinv  Ck>.,  AmeUa  SI, 
BelfMt,  HemUOehen,  F, 


J.  B.  Donniaon,  SpringhiU,  Lorgan,  Hand- 
kerehUf  Mantffacturtr,  F. 

BoMtoook  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd.,  BeMbrook, 

Flax  Splnnen,  F, 


Thoa.  OilMon,  BomitIIIb  Si,  Londonderry, 
SMHMakgr'w. 


John  miion  ft  Sou,  BarryvUle,  Ballymena, 
BandkareJU^  Manyfiuturera,  F, 

•Angtin  ft  Co.,  Tho  Diamond,  Londonderry, 


Blohacd  Wbiteaida  ft  8ona,JL  Market  Si, 
Downpatriok,  Drettmakgn,  w. 


J.  ft  M.  B.  Knipe,  Molesworlh  Boad,  Oooke- 
iown,  Drmtmaken,  W, 


Oiloliriat  ft  Co.,  14-18,  Ferryqnay  Si,  London- 
derry, MUUnen,  W, 

Oeoxwe  Anderson,  68,  Market  Si,  Lnrgan, 


H.  A.  a.  Blaok,  Boeemary  Lane,  Ooleralne, 
Sakir,W, 


Slmma  ft  Oo.,  High  Street,  Newtownardi, 
I>r§t$maker$^  W. 


Jamee'Olow  ft  Oo.,  Oaetle  Si,Portadoirn,  Oom 
Mitten,  F. 


Martha  Olarke,  New  Boad,  Salntfleld,  Dtcm- 
maker,  W, 


Dromore,  Jannary  88 

Londonderry(Borongh), 
April  a  ^ 

Templepatrlek,   April 

Ballymena,  May  86  .. 

Do. 


Londonderry(Bofongb), 
June  4. 


Belfast    (Borough), 
Jane  8. 


Belfast    (BoroQgh), 
AngvstSL 


Baeharkln,  September 
86. 


Belfast   (Borough), 
October  19. 


Q.    VttBMM«fte. 

Bmploying  yonng  person  under 
16  withont  oerflfleate  of  flt- 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 


da 
do. 
do 
do. 


Lurgan,  Febmary  6  . 
Newry,  Febmary  14 . 


LondonderryCBorongh), 


Ballymena,  April  87  . 


Londonderry(BoroQghX 
jQne4 


Downpatriok,  Jnne  7. 
Oookstown,jQne88  . 


Londonderry(Borongh), 
Jnne28w 


9< 
1.  Boforeor 

Do. 

Do. 


Lorgan,  Inly  8.. 
(3oleraine,Jaly8 


Mewtownards,  August 
8. 


Portadown,  August  18 
Saintfleld,  August  81 . . 


I 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


after  legal  hours 

do. 

da 

da 
da 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

do 

do. 

do. 

da 


£    i  d. 

OU  0 

0  10  0 
0  8  8 
0  6  0 
0  8  0 
110 

0  6   0 

0  8   0 

0  10 

0  8   6 


110  0 

0   6  0 

0   6  0 

0   6  0 

0   8  0 

018  0 

0   8  0 

0   10         0 

010  0 


£  9   d. 

0  7  6 

0  6  0 

0  8  6 

0  8  8 

0  8  0 

0  8  8 

0  8  0 

0  8  0 

0  8  8 

0   8  8 


018   8 


018    0 


0  0  6 
010  0 
0   8   8 


0    2 


OH 


0   2 


ow— One  case  iHsmJssert,  the  other  withdrawn.    Witneises  gave  eridenoe  eontradietory  to  the  deolarattons  made  proTiously  by  thezi. 
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ANNUAL  BBPOBT  FOB    1900  :   VACT0BIB8  AND   WOBKSHOrS. 


(Jbr  Omurai  Notet  see  p.  570.) 
f 
ZLI.— NORTH  IRELAND  DISTRIOT-Hxm/miMd.  . 


Dofendant. 

Petty  Sessions  and 
Date. 

Oirenoe. 

Osasa 

iNmalty." 

OoM 

a) 

(» 

(8) 

(4) 

(8) 

(6) 

iBi«-Tomr»  vamsovs 

£  a  A 

6  14 

-S(»l. 

B.   ampleyamit  of  T««ag 
VarsMS     mx     Bll«ml 

Porter  dt  Co.,  Meir  Bow.  Oolemine,  Jn/UiMri, 

Ooleraine,Jnly8 

8.  On  same  day  in  Csetory  or 
workehop  and  In  a  Aop  fer 
a  total  period  exceeding  the 
time  permitted  for  employ- 
ment In  faotoryorworiEshop. 

la 

— 

— 

Andrew  Todd,  Main  St,  Ballymoney.  Baktr, 

BaUymoney,  May  21 . . 

4.  Beyond  legal  hour   on   haU- 

1 

0    2   8 

0  1  1 

Jane  Patterson,  6,  High  Bt«  BaUymoney, 

Do. 

Do.                      do. 

1 

0    2   8 

0  S  1 

Matilda    OleUnd,    22.    WeUington    Place, 
Belfeet.  Dreumaktr,  W. 

Belfast        (Borough), 
June  8. 

Do.                      do. 

4 

2    8   0 

010  » 

Bootmaker,  W, 

Londonderry       (Bor- 
ough), April  20. 

8.  At  meal  times       

im.   SmploxmoBt     of 
im^Bxm^     »t     Blla«»l 

1 

0   6    0 

0  2  % 

Flax  Splnneri,  F, 

Newry,  February  14 .. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  boon 

86 

116    0 

ill  f 

^*£lSSo5SSrsillSir>.  ^"-  '^ 

Londonderry       (Bor- 
ough), April  80l 

Do.                       do. 

0  10    0 

•  S  6 

Btrinirw.  Ltd.,  SI.  Welilngton  Place,  Beiftat, 

BeUsst        (Borongh). 
May  22. 

Do.                       do. 

2  0    0 

Oil  0 

Bobert  SmsTtli   ft  Bona,  89,  Sandy  Bow, 

Do. 

Do.                      da 

2   0    0 

010  t 

Bobert  MoOmm  ft  Bona,  18,  LiDenbaU  81, 
Belfast,  CoUar  Manttfa^urert,  F, 

Do. 

Da                       do 

2   0    0 

010  P 

John    Honey,   28,  Market   St.,  Portadown, 
Vreumdker,  W. 

Portadown,  May  28  .. 

Do.                       do. 

10    0 

0  1  0 

Jamee  Plemln^  ft  Oo.,  8,Hitb  81,  Portadown, 

Do. 

Da                      do. 

10   0 

0  S  1 

Jamea  Oromle,  18,  Market  Square,  Ltebnm, 

Iisbum.MaySl.       .. 

Do.                       do. 

0  10    0 

0  6  • 

Blcbardflon.  Bone,  ft  Owden,  Ltd.,  Qlen- 
more,  Lisbnm,  MUaehen.  F, 

Do. 

Do.                       do. 

10    0 

0  s » 

•Anatin  ft  Ck>.,  Tbe  Diamond,  Londonderry, 
MittiiMn,  W. 

ough),Jnao4. 

Do.                       do. 

010    0 

0  8  0 

The   Bank  Buildings.  BeUsst,  FunMwr€ 

BeUsst        (Boroui^). 
June  8. 

Do.                     da 

110    0 

0  7  1 

Ann   B.   Donaldson,    Ollftonpark  ATenne, 
Beliest,  DTMimalter.  W. 

Do. 

Da                      do 

» 

010    0 

0  S  1 

Mnrray  ft  Oo..  Market  8i,  Downpatriok, 

PalSSTDSSneliy,  88,   High   81,  Omagh, 
Mimner,  W. 

DoWnpatriok,  June  7.  • 

Da                      da 

0   6    0 

0  6  1 

Omagh,  June  11 

Da                       do. 

0   10 

0  8  1 

DretamakertW, 

Lisbum,Junel4 

Da                      da 

0  10    0 

0  5  • 

J.    ft   M.    B.    Knipe.   Molesworth   Bead, 
Oookslown,  J>rettmakeri,  W, 

Cookstown,JQne22  .. 

Da                      da 

0  6    0 

0  5  t 

'^^o.^filai:^^^'''^'  ^^ 

Londonderry       (Bor- 
ough), June  28. 

Da                     da 

2   6    0 

017  • 

^*  mS«J?S?:'  ^  ^*^  ^^  ^'"*^' 

Lurgan,  July  8.. 

Da                     da 

0  10    0 

0  1  f 

Oeone  Anderson,  88,  Market  81.  Lurgan, 

Do. 

Da                     da 

010    0 

0  1  • 

Owen  ^^tamiey,  88,  Ohnreh  Place,  Lnrganc 

Do. 

Da                     da 

010    0 

0  2  • 

BUia  Hamilton.  OoUege  Square  Bast,  BeUSsl 

BeUsst        (Borough). 
July  ft. 

Da                     da 

0   6    0 

0  8  1 
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TABIiB.  86,— FroBeQutlonB  in  ].900  in  Detail— con^'nuM^. 
{For  Oen^rai  Not9$  see  p.  570.) 
ZU.— NORTH  IRELAND  DiaTRlOT—oanHnued. 


(I) 


Petty  SeHtonsftad 
Dste. 


Offence. 
(8) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(5) 


(•) 


8.  T.  Alexander,  11,  Bridge  St,  Oelerafne, 
XilUner,  W, 

Burnt  ft  McOleUand,  Watenide,  Ooleraine, 
miUneri,  W. 

Jas.  B.  Qallaffher,  10,  Bridge  8t^  Ooleraine, 
MilUner,  W, 

Hetty  Bl^  Derry  Bead,  Strabane,  J^eu- 
maker,  W, 

John  CIranty  40,  Bow  Street,  liibnm,  DrMf- 
mdker.w, 

Oonean   ft   Bona,    IjMu.   Market    Sqnare, 
Llebnm,  Dnumakert,  w. 

Manrie     Irwin.    William    8t^  Dongannon, 
JhregtmaturtW, 

Oogry    Flax    Spinning   Oo.,  Oogry.  FUa 

^nnert^F. 

X.  B.  Pettipaoe,  14.  Oarliele  Bead,  London- 
derry, ir«l(ner,  TT. 


W.  Panl  ft  Sons,  Ltd.,  48,  High  St,  Portadown, 
MilUnen,  W. 

Caldwell  Henderton,  47,  Bow  Stn  Liibom, 
MiUiner,  W. 

Harbiion  ft  Oo.,  U,  Bishop  St,  Londonderry, 
MUUturt,  W, 

Alexr.  Byrne,  10.  Buteher  St,  Londonderry, 
Drettmdkir^  W, 

Xane   ft   Cq^  S18,  Onunlin  Boad,  Belfest, 
MtUinen.  W. 

Xenary  Bros.,  44.  Market  St,  LQrgan,iniUfMr<, 
W. 

Howell  Bros.,  The  Aroade,  Lnrgan,  MUUmn, 
W. 

Porter  ft  Oo.,  New  Bow,  Ooleraine,  MilUnen, 
W. 

Bltohle  ft  Son,   64-68,    Bow  St,  Lishnm. 
mtUnen,  W. 

Wellington  Place,  Bel- 


nplojmoat     of 
ronoB     at     Ittofid 


lUtSlda  Oieiand,  88,  1 
fast  Dreumakir,  W. 


Brown  ft  Oo.,  106,  Boyal  Avenne,  BelfSst, 
TWIort,  W, 

The  Diamond,  Honsghan, 


n.  J.  Breaker.  ' 

DrettmakeriW, 


^ABnes  Darrah,  North  Brook  St,  Ooleraine, 
Laundry  Ooeupier,  W. 


Patrlok  HnglMS,  84,  Oastle  St,  Newrr,  Wirer, 
emnloTed  by  Newry  Mineral  Water  Co^ 
Ltd^  Newry,  Mineral  Water  Maimflaehurert, 


Potor  Breen.  liLSooteh  St,  Beltest  Wirer, 
omployed  Vy.wheeler  A  Oc  Ltd.,  SUaa  St, 

Be&st  JfifMml  WaUr  MMMifaieiwrer%,  F. 

meliMl  BaaaawMT,  ILOraoe  St.  BelfMt, 
Wirer,  eniployed  by  Whoeler  A  Oo.,  Ltd., 
Klisa  St,  Bel&Mt  Aneral  Water  MoM^fito- 
turert^F, 


-h 


Oolefaine,jQlyO 

Do. 

Do. 
Strabane,^nly8 
LIsbnm,  Angnst  88    . . 

Do. 
Dnngannott,  August  87. 


Ballyolare,  November 
16. 

Londonderry       (Bor- 
ough), April  80. 


Portadown,  May  88  .. 

Lisbam,May81 

Londonderry    '  (Bor- 
ough), June  4. 

Do. 

Belfast        (Borough), 
June  6. 

Lurgan,  July  8  . . 

Do. 

Ooleraine,  July  6 

Liibum,  August  88    . . 

Belfast        (Borough), 
JuneO. 

Belfait        (Borough), 
May  88. 

Mottsghan,  June  6 
Ooleraine,  July  6 


Newry,  Maroh  7 


Belfsst        (Boroi«h), 
Ma»fli81 


Do. 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Da  do. 

Do.  da 

Da  do. 

Do.  da 


8.  On  same  day  in  factory  or 
workshop  and  in  a  shop  for 
a  total  period  exceeding  the 
time  permitted  for  employ- 
ment in  factory  or  workshop. 

Da         da 


Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


do. 
do. 
da 


do. 
da 
da 


4.  Beyond  legal  hour   on  half« 
holidi 


liday. 
6.  At  meal  times 


ILOnitaftittoryhoUday    .. 
Do.  da 


L  Vallure  to    observe    or   aflx 
Special  Bules. 
A«rated  Water  Works  ^- 
Failure   to    wear    fSce 
guards,  masks,  veils,  or 
gauntleta 


Do. 


Do 


do. 


da 


Is 
Is 
la 
8 

a 

6 
8 
4 

1 

8 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Is 

1 

4 

8 

4 


£  i.  d. 


0    6  0 

0   5  0 

016  0 

0   8  0 

0  10  0 

0    6  0 

8   0  0 

0   6  0 
0    10 

0   8  6 

018  0 

018  0 

010  0 

0    8  6 

8   0  0 

8   0  0 

0   1  0 

0   8  0 


£  i.  il. 


0    10 


0    10 


0   10 


0    6  0 

OU  0 

0  16  0 

0    8  0 

010  0 

0   2  6 

0   6  0 

0    4  0 

0    8  6 

0    8  6 

0   8  6 

0    8  6 

(^3  6 

0   8  6 

0  10  0 

0   7  0 

0   0  6 

0  10  0 


0   8   6 

0    10 
0   8   6 
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TABLE  26.— ProBeoutlons  In  1900  in  BeteM-^-canUnu^d. 
{Far  &meral  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XLI.— NORTH  IRELAND  BiaTiaOT-eantinued. 


Defendant. 

Petty  Sessions  and 
Date. 

Offenoe. 

OMes. 

Penalty. 

OoHi. 

(1) 

(» 

(8) 

C4) 

(6) 

(0) 

▼r-SAjraBmovs 

Cad. 

Citf. 

Wiren  employed  by  OantreU  A  Ooohnuie, 
Violoria  Square,  Belftat,  Mineral  Water 

P.  Churland,  18,  Belgrade  81,  BellMt  .. 

^JSShas.^'^'*""^' 

L  Failure    to    observe    or   allls 
Special  Rules. 
ASmted  Water  Works:— 
Failure    to   wear    faoe 
guards,  masks,  veils,  or 
gauntlets. 

1 

0   10 

0  1  0 

Georye  MagUl,  14.  Sydney  St^  Belfast 

Do. 

Da                      da 

1 

0    10 

0  1  t 

H.  P.  araj,  3.  HamiUs  Oonrt,  BelfBtt 

Do. 

Da                      da 

1 

0    10 

0  3  % 

H«ch  McAnally.  S3,  Galfform  Street.  BaUy- 
mena,  Bottle  Tier,  employed  by  Houston 
Lancashire,  Ohnnai  BU  Bailymena,  Mineral 

Bailymena,  Inne  8     .. 

Da                      da 

▼B«— mfloviovs 

1 

0    10 

0  1  0 

Martha  it  Jane  Porter.  118.  Ormean  Road. 
Belfast,  Dreumakert,  W. 

BeUast        (Borongh). 

Allowing  wearing  apparel  to  be 
made  in  places  where  there 
is  Infectious  disease. 

vAOTomias     aots 

1 

4   0    0 

1  • » 

• 

mmumm. 

fWbiteabbtty   Bptoniar   Co..  Whiteabl^y. 
near  Belfast,  Flax  and   Unen   JTantiAK- 
turere,  F. 

Whiteabbey,  April  18. 

6.  Failure    to    observe   or   aflls 
Flax  Special  Rules:- 
Failure  to  keep  two  degrees 
difference  between  wet 
and   dry  bulb   thermo- 
meters. 

1 

0   6    0 

0  1  « 

Wbltebonae   Bplnnlnc   it  Weaylaff   Oo., 
Ltd..  WbitehonseTBelfast,  FlaaT^phmere 
and  Weaoerit  F. 

Whiteabbey,  lannary 

Failure  to  record  readings 
of  hygrometers. 

8 

010    0 

0  4  » 

fObarlea  Hayea.  aU-Oolnmba  SU  Bettwt, 
Spinning  Boom  Overlooker,  employed  by 

Belfast    (Borough), 
March  88. 

Da                      da 

1 

010    0 

0  1  1 

HWhltehonse  Bptnnlng  it  Weavlnf  Oo., 
Ltd.,  Whitehonse,  Belfast,  Flax  and  Unen 
Manufaetwrer9,F. 

Whiteabbey,  April  18. 

Failure  to  provide  or  use 
fans    in    roughing    and 
sorting  rooma 

1 

0   8    0 

0  1  % 

•John  Sweeney,  Junior,  Ihingloe,  Oo.  'Dtm^ 
geX,Qiver<niafKnUUng. 

Dungloe,  March  6 

ZlV^VmVCX  AOT8 

la 

XLn.— SOUTH  IRELAND  DISTRICT. 


Dublin  it  LlTerpool  Screw  Btaan  Paoket 
Co.,  Custom  House  Quay,  Dublin,  OeeU' 
piert  of  Qtiav.  F. 

Oea.  Nolan,  Johnstown,  Waterford,  Aiw- 
miUer.F, 


Thmaa  #nat.  Main  St,  Rosorea,  Saddler,  W. 


O.  P.  do  Oaln,  Mill  81,  Galway.  Brush  JTana- 
faeiwrer^  F» 


Dubttn  (Metropolitan 
Police  Oourt),  Janu- 
ary 16. 

Waterford,  May  4 


Rosorea.  May  81 
Oalway,  July  2 


A«Xe«pinr  megristersv 
■•Bdlngr  Vatlea«»  dM. 

Failure  as  regards :— 

7.  Notifying  accident 


Da 


da 


B.   Voatliiff   •!  Abatracte, 


L  Failure  to  affix  abstracts  and 
notioss. 


Da 


da 


6  0  0 

0   8   0 


0   6   0 


0   8   6 


0   4  0 
0  I  t 


0  8  S 


0   8  0 


a.-*Dismlssed. 
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TABLE  .26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  Detall-'continued. 
{For  General  Note^  see  p.  570.) 

XLH.— SOUTH  IRELAND  DISTRIOT--caw«nwrf. 


Defendant. 

a) 


Petty  Seaaions  and 
Date. 

(2) 


Otfeooab 
(8) 


(4) 


BMialtj. 

(S) 


(6> 


XalleB  ft  Go.,  89,  Upper  Dorwt  St.  Dublin, 
ManufaehmuQ  ChemUU,  F. 

Terence  Byrne,  Ballykelly,  Monaaterevan, 
OamMiUer^F. 

Thoe.  Carpenter,  Oottage  MUli,  Droffheda, 

J.  di  J.  Lonsdale  ft  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Longford, 
Butter  ManufiietMrert,  JP. 

Jamea   B.    Heame,    Ohlloomb,  New  Bom, 
OomMilUr,F, 

Wookey  ft  Son,  Salmon  Leap  Biilla,  Leixlip, 
FUkk  Mamifaeturen,  F. 


<VBrl«n  Broa.,  Woollen  Mills, DouglaeiTTooUm 
MianMfaetvra%  F. 

ITew  Orappler  Pneamatlo  T^re  Go.,  Ltd., 
FWrnew,  Strand,  Olontarf,  Ttfre  Manu- 
fa^uren,  F. 

DoUaJd  ft  Go.,  Wellington  Qnay,  DnbUn, 
Ff'intttnfF, 


A.  ft  O.  Raymond,  The  Sqnare,  Ttalee,  Prtntert^ 
F. 

Sprlnsnnount  Oo-operatlTS  Dairy  Soolety, 
Ltd.,  Springmonnt,  Butter  Mani^aeturen, 


Silmanagh  Oo-operatiTe  Dairy  ft  Agrlotd- 
tnral  Soolety,  Ltd.,  Kilmanagh,  BtUter 
Mamffaeturert,  r. 

Sprinannoant  Oo-opesatlTe  Dairy  EkKslety, 
Ltd.,  Springmoont,  Butter  Manufijusturert, 
F, 

Oarrysplllane  Dalzr  Soolety,  Ltd.,  Ghirry- 
a^liane.  Butter  Manufaeturere^  F, 

Catlierine  Oahill,  MuUinahone,  Butter  Manu- 
fadurert  F, 

Drangan  Oo-operatlYe  Dairy  Soolety,  Ltd., 
Drangan,  B%itter  M€m%fiieiurerBtF, 


Ckirk  Spinning  ft  Weaviiig  Qo.,  Mlllfleld, 
Oork,  Flax  Spinnen  mid  Manwduren^  F, 


Do. 


do. 


Dublin  Glass  Bottle  Co.,  Upper  SherliT  St., 
Dublin,  Gl(ut  Bottle  ManufSaurert,  F. 


Dublin  (Metropolitan 
Polioe  Court),  Janu- 
ary 90. 


ary8w 

Do. 

Drogheda,February  10.' 

Do. 

Longford,  February  ae^ 

Do. 

New  Boae,  April  37    .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Douglaa,  April  23      •• 
Dmmoondia,  May  U. 

Dublin  (Metropolitan 
Polioe  Oourt),  May 
23. 

Tralee,  November  13 ,  • 
Oionmel,  December  7. 


Kilmanagh,  November 
29. 


OlonmeU  December  7. 


Gkabally,  December  12. 


Molllnahone,  Decem- 
ber 14. 

Do. 


Blarney,  January  8 
Do. 


Dublin  (Metropolitan 
Polioe  Clourt),  Octo- 
ber 17. 


Jf-cotU, 


M»ehln«r7«  dk«« 

1.  Failure    to     fence   dangerous 
machinery. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
dai 
do. 


tioB,    Overerowdlaf. 

1.  Failure  to  llmewash  factory, 
Ac 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 


J.'ftaDltmry  Ooavenleiioea. 

Neglecting  to  provide  snllloient 
or    suitable    sanitary   con- 


Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 


X.   Age,  mtneast  dbe.*  of 
C]Uldr«B. 

2.  Without  certiflcate  of  school 

attendance. 

3.  Without  certiflcate  of  fitness  .. 


■  mploymeiit       ef 
cnilldrea    at     ntogal 


It. 


&  Otherwise  than  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sets  or  on  alternate 
days. 


I 


lb 
U 
U 


£  <.  d. 

0  10  0 

1  0  0 

0  2  0 

1  0  0 

0  2  0 

1  0  0 


2  0   0 

0  10 

0  2    0 

0  10 


10   0 

0    10 

0    10 
0   10 


010    0 
0  10   0 


1   0   0 


a  §,  4. 

0  2  0 

0  1  • 

0  2  0 

0  3  0 

0  3  0 

0  2  8 


0    1   0 
0    1    8 

0    1    0 

Old 
0    2    0 


0  3    0 

0  3    8 

0  2    0 

0  10 

0  1    0 


0    9   0 
0    9    0 


0   2   0 


a.->Order  made  tftit  the  work  should  be  completed  within  two  months, 
fr. -'Order  made  to  have  the  work  completed  within  seven  days. 
e.-»Work  had  been  done  since  the  summonses  were  Iwued. 
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TABLE  JBd.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  Detail— conhnu^. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XLn.— SOUTH  I]RELAND  DISTRICT— «w«nuerf. 


a) 


Fdtty  SewioDs  and 
Date. 

(2) 


Offenoo. 
(8) 


(4) 


Bsnalty. 
(6) 


Costs. 
(6) 


Cork  Splmiliijr  ft  Weavlnff  Go.,  MlUfleld, 
Cork,  l>ia;  Splnnen  and  Uanufaeiurtn^  F. 

DoUard  ft  Oo.y  Wellington  Quay,  Dublin, 
Prtnters'^F, 


0«  F.  do  0^,  Mill  St,  Galway,  BruMh  Manu- 
facturer, F. 


^IMili  Plating  ft  Bnamelllng  Go..  Ltd., 
179,  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin, 
^tamellert^F, 

Dublin  01|Mi  Bottle  Co.,  Upper  Sheriff  St, 
Dublin,  Obui  Bottle  Manufaaurert,  F, 

P.  ft  H.  Bgan,  Ltd.,  Church  St.  TuUamore, 
Afratedwaier  Manufacturert^  F, 

len  ft  Go.,  Maylo 
Manu/Oiciurere,  F,  \ 


Blarney,  January  8  .. 

Dublin  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  May 
2a. 

Galway,  July  3 


izi«-To  wa  9\ 

Q.  WUmmmmt  ft«. 

Employing  young  person  under 
10  without  certiflcate  of  At- 


Haden  ft  Go.,  Maylor  St,  Cork,  AtraUd  Water 

«*» ^ A- -I ^a 


Banna  Lawlor,  IIS,  Bock'St,  irralee,U)r^tf- 
maker,  W, 


Patrick    0*Shea,    East    End,   Cahirdyeen. 
Tailor,  TF. 


Flynn  ft  Co.,  George  St,  (Cork,  Letterpreee 
Printers,  F. 


Thomas    McEyoy,   7,   Henry    St,   Dublin. 

MiUiner,  W. 


Bdward  Dedyy  ft  Co.,  Michael  at,  Waterford, 
Tailora,W.  ^ 


Dowdall    Bros.,  Grattan    St,  Cork,  Butter 
Blenders,  F.     , 


WlUiami  i^  Woods,  Loftus  Uane,  Dublin, 
Jam  Manufactdreh,  K  '^  • 


maker. 


Dublin  (Metropolitan 
Police  Ooxxrt),  July 
27. 


Dublin  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  Ooto*^ 
ber  17. 

Tullamore,  Norem- 
berS. 


Cork,  Deoember  5 


John  Fitigerald,  Main  St,  (Sasilerea,  Dre—- 
'  r,m. 


k 


Isabella  Vapely,  128,  George  Qt,  Limerick, 
Lreetmaker,  w.  , 


Julia  Nagle,  8,  Moore  St,  Kllrush,  Drest- 
maker,  W, 


JCarla  Mahony,  Moore  St,  Kqrush,  Dreu- 
maker,  W. 

t 
Xanraret    Daly,    4,    Talbot    St,    Dublin. 
Vreumaktr,  W. 

1 

Ylotoria    Paper    Co.,    Ellleea.    Inchieore, 
Dublin,  raper  Manufaeturert,  F. 

WUll#m   Byrne,   V^l,  i  Lower   Georges   St., 
^KfbgstoWD,  Bootmaker,  W, 


P.  G.  D.  Warren,  Old  Kilmalnbam,  Dublin, 
Printer,  F. 


Tralee,  January  15  .: 
Cahiroiveen,  March  8L 
(Tork,  April  20  •• 


Dublin   (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  May  2 


Waterford,  June  29 


Cork,  July  30    .. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Veraoas  mt     zUeval 
Times. 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hoim 

Do.  dOi 

Do  -  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.    *  dOw 


Do. 


do. 


Dublin   (Metropolitan 
Police    Court),   Ab- 
gust?. 

Do, 

do 

Castlerea,  August  11  ... 

Do. 

da 

Limerick,    September 
28. 

Do. 

do 

Eilrush,  October  1     •• 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 

Dublin   (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  Octo- 
ber 17. 

Do. 

do. 

Lucan,  October  30 

Do 

do 

Kingstown,  November 

Do. 

do. 

Dublin    (Metropolitan 
Police    Court),   No- 
vember 3. 

Do. 

do. 

.  m 

6 

6a 

1 
1 

4 
8 


£  $.  d. 

110  0 

0    2  0 

0    2  6 

10  0 

4    0  0 

8    0  0 

016  0 


0   0  6 

0   6  0 

0  10  0 

(|   2  0 

0    0  6 


015  0 
0  4  0 
0  10 
0  5  0 
0  2  0 
010   0 

016  0 
0  10  0 
2   0   0 


£   M.d, 

118  0 

0   8  0 

0   3  0- 

0   S  0: 

015  8^ 

0   7  8^ 

0   7  8- 


•  2  6 

0  2  0 

0  5  0- 

8  8  0 

0  8  0^ 


0    2    6         0    3   8 


.  0  16   0 
0   8   0- 

0   2  8 

0   6  0 

0    2  8 

0   8  0- 

0  10  8- 

0    8  (► 

0   8  0- 


a.— One  caae  dismissed ;  two  cases  withdrawn,  as  the  girls*  statements  as  to  their  ages  were  Inoorreot 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  Betail—contintMd. 
(For  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

TTJT.-SOUTH  IRELAND  BlSTHlOT-conHnued. 


DefendaAt. 
(1) 


Petty  Sessions  and 
Date. 

(3) 


Offence. 
(S) 


(4) 


Penalty. 
(6) 


(6) 


•Cork  Spinning  ft  Weaving  Co.,  Mlll- 
fleld,  Cork,  Flax  Spinnert  and  Manufae~ 
turer$,  F. 

Alloe  Orowley,  Priory  St,  Kew  Boea,  Drett' 
maker,  W. 

J.  Mahony,  36  A  37.  Cook  8t,  Cork,  LdUrprat 
Printer,  F, 

^ohn  Hunt,  Church  81,  Athlone,  MilUner,  W, 

Thomaa  Hunt,  Main  St^  Boscrea,  Saddler,  W, 

Patrick  Crowley,  Castle  8t,Macroom,  Tailor, 
W. 

La  ICaiion  Claire,  4,  Qrafton  St.,  Dublin, 
I>ratemaker,  W, 

lMl)«lla  Vallely.  120,  George  St,  Limerick, 
Greumaker,  W. 


Hanna  Lawlor,  118,  Bock  St,  Tralee,  Drest- 
maker,  TT. 

Thomaa    MoByoy,   7,  Henry   St,  Dublin, 
Milltner,  W. 

Nora  Fleming,  74,  Patrick  St,  Cork,  Drem- 
maker,  W. 

Anne  Davlea,  119,  Patrick  St.  Cork,  Drew- 
maker,  W. 

BUen  Walsh,  119,  Patrick  St,  Cork,  DreM- 
maker,  W. 

Helena    Caahman,   76,  Patrick   St,   Cork, 
Dreeemaker,  W. 

Dowdall   Broa.,    Gnittan  St,  Cork,  BuUer 
Blenders,  F. 

George  Holland  A  Co.,  Cork,  Sutter  Blenders, 
F. 

B.    Clear   &    Sena,  Keefe  St.  Cork,  Svtter 
Blenders,  F. 

WilUama  ft  Woods,  Loftus  Lane,  Dublin, 
Jam  Manufacturers,  F. 


Harriet   Toomey,  S,  Upper   Sackyille   St, 
Dublin,  Dressmaker,  W, 

John  Fltsgerald,  Main  St.,  Coatlerea,  Dress- 
maker, W, 

Harriet   HoMUIan,   18,  Clare   St,   Dublin, 
Dresemaker,  W. 


Xaabella  Vallelyt  126.  George  St,  Limerick, 
I>ressmaker,w. 

.J.    H.   Webb  ft  Co.,  1,  Capel  St,  DnbUn, 
Tailors,  W. 


ICargaret  Daly,  4,  Talbot  St,  Dublin,  Dress- 
maker, W, 


Biverstown.     Decem- 
ber 4. 


New    Boss,    Decem- 
ber 2L 

Cork,  January  9 
Athlone,  April  24       .. 
Boeorea,  May  21 
Macroom.  June  27 
Dublin   (Metropolitan 


eont. 

S.   Bmployment  of  Tonag 
Veraona      at      Illegal 

TLxa^m—eont, 

L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Do. 


do. 


4.  Beyond  legal  hour   on   half- 
holiday. 


spoil 
»,JuI 


Police  Court),  July  6. 

Limerick,    September 
28. 


Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
da 
da 
da 


8.  Beyond  legal  period  without 
interval  for  meals. 


Tralee,  January  15     .. 

Dublin  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court).  May  2. 

Cork.  June  2d    .. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
(3ork.July20    .. 

Da 

Da 

Dublin  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court).  August 
7. 

Da 

Castlerea,  August  U .. 

Dublin  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court).  August 
24. 

Limerick.  September 
28. 

Dublin  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  Octo- 
ber 17. 

Da 


VTm  Bmploymaiit  of 
X7omeii  at  niagal 
Times. 

1.  Before  or  after  legal  hours 


Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Do 


da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
da 

do. 
da 
da 

da 
da 

da 


£  s.  d. 


614   3 

6  2   6 

2  6   6 

0  16 

6  6   6 

0  2   6 
16   6 

6  10 


£  <.  dL 


6   4  6 

6   2  6 

6  16  0 

6    2  6 

6    2  3 

6    6  0 

612  6 
6   16 


la 


6  2  6 
0   16 

6   6  6 

0   3  0 

0   2  0 

0   2  0 

0  17  6 

012  6 

6   3.  6 

6  6  3 
6  3  6 
612   6 

0  2  6 
2   0   0 

010   0 


012  0 

0  3  0 
110 

016  6 
0  7  6 
0  7  0 
0  17  6 
012  6 

17  6 
0   8  0 

0  0   0 

0  0  0 
0  16   0 

0  6  0 
0   0   0 

0   8   0 


a— Withdrawn  on  payment  of  oosta 
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TABLE  26.— Proseoutions  in  1900  in  Betail— continued. 
(Far  General  Notes  see  p.  570.) 

XTiTT,— SOUTH  IRELAND  DISTRICT— continued. 


DeCMidaBt. 

a) 


Petty  Sewlons  and 
Date. 

(2) 


Offence. 
(8) 


(4) 


Bamlty. 
(5) 


OoetB. 

(6) 


Ylotorl*    Paper   Oo, 
Ihibllii.  iteper 


I 


Inohloore.    Lucan,  October  80 


*Oork  Spinnlnr  ft  Weaving  Co.,  MiUfleld,  i 
Oork,  Flax  Spinners  qnd  Manufiieturerft  F.      I 

*DowdaU  Bros.,  Qiattan  St.,  Oork,  Butter  '■ 
MerchantM,F. 

Alioe  OroWley,  Priory  81,  New  Roes,  Drew-  ' 
maker,  W.  \ 

Hannah  Hyland.  Lower  Oork  St.,  Mitobels-  I 
town,  Drestmaker,  W, 

BrldaretMcNamara,  Robert  St,  MltcheletowD, ! 
Dremmaker,  W, 

BUiabeth  MoNamara,  87,  Grafton  St.,  DnbUn,  • 


Jane  GkiYagaB,  8,  Molesworth  St.,  Dublin,  j 
Ihreumaker,  w,  ' 


Riyeretown,  December 
4. 

Oork,  December  5 
New  Rons,  December  21 


Mltcheliitown,  January 
12. 

Do. 


DnbUn  (Metropolitan 
PoUoe  Oourt),  March 

Do. 


"^; 


Ooyle,  18,  Suffolk  St,Dnblln,2>r«Mifiaft0r,  j 


Dublin  (Metropolitai 
Police  Court),  Augus 
24. 


XaabeUa  Yallely,  128,  Oeoige  St,  Limerick,  j 
Drtetfnaker,  Yr» 


Limerick,    September 
28. 


Mioh.  McOabe,  Bottler,  employed  by  Twinem 
Bros.,  DnbUn,  Aerated  Water  Manufiieturen, 
F. 


BUen  Heffeman,  Wirer,  employed  by  Klloh 
A  Co.,  Patrick  St^  Cork,  Aerated  Water 
ManHfiteturera,  F, 

WnC  O'Brien,  Wirer,  employed  by  Kiloh  & 
Co.,  Patrick  St,  Oork,  Aerated  Water  Manu- 
faeturertt  F. 


Patrick  Oallan.  Roieberry  Laundry,  New- 
bridge. Laundry  Occupier,  F. 


Do. 


do. 


Dublin  (Metropolitan 
Police  Court),  March 
2. 


Oork,  August  28 


Do. 


Newbridge,  August  2. 


Do. 


IV.-'WOI 


W-^can$. 


X7.   Brnploymont     of 
X^omen     at     ntogal 


L  Before  or  after  legal  hours 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


4.  Beyond  legal  hour   on    half- 
ho"- 


holiday. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

0.  At  meal  times 


do. 
do. 

do. 


a  Beyond  lesal  period  without 
'    interval  for  meab. 


^AMammovm 


L  Failure   to    obserye   or  affix 
Special  Rules. 
Agrated  Water  Works  :- 
Failure    to    wear   face- 
guards,  masks,  veils,  or 
gauntlets. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


L  Neglecting  to  provide,  maintain, 
or  use  fans  or  other  proper 
means  for  regulating  tem- 
perature In  Ironing  room,  or 
for  carrying  away  steam  in 
wash-house. 

8.  Neglecting  to  keep  floon  In 
ffood  condition  or  properly 
drained. 


la 


0   6  0 

4   5  f 

4    0  0 

0    2  0 

0   2  6 

0   2  0 

0  10  0 

010  0 

0    7  6 

0    2  0 


0    6    0 


0    5    0 


0    6    0 


0    6    0 


0    6    0 


6    8  6 

17  6 

0  16  6 

0    3  6 

6    2  6 

0    2  6 

0    6  0 

0    8  6 

0   6  6 

0   S  t 


6   16 


0   1   6 


0   1  6 


0  16 


6  I  6 


0.— Bench  also  made  an  order  that  the  laundry  should  be  brought  Into  conformity  with  the  Act  within  one  month. 
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LEAD  COMPOUNDS  IN  POTTERY. 


306108  KVI 

'AHvaan  ivu3K30 


REPORT 

TO  HIS  MAJESTY'S   PRINCIPAL    SECRETARY  OF    STATE  FOR   THE 

HOME  DEPARTMENT 

ON 

The  Work  of  tlie  Government  Laboratory  on  the  Question  of  the 
Employinent  of  Lead  Compounds  in  Pottery, 

BY 

PROFESSOR  T.  E.  THORPE,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

PRINCIPAL   OF   THE   GOVERNMENT    LABORATORY. 


$rtBtnteb  to  both  Ioubcb  of  ^arli^ment  bt)  (Eomin^nb  oi  $t0  c^ajestg* 


LONDON : 

FEINTED    FOR    HIS    MAJESTY'S    STATIONERY    OFFICE, 

By  darling   &  SON,   Ltd.,   34-40,    Bacon   Stebbt,   E. 


And  to  be  purohased,  either  directly  or  throufi^h  any  Bookseller,  from 

EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  EC, 

and  32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ; 

or  OLIVER  &  BOYD,  Edinburgh; 
or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 


1901. 
[Cd.  679.]    Price  4d. 
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REPORT 

TO  HIS  MAJESTY'S  PRINCIPAL  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT 

ON 

The  Work  of  the  Govemiitiit  Laboratorj  on  the  Question  of  the  Employment 

of  Lead  Ccmpounds  in  Pottery, 

BV 

PROFESSOR  T.  E.  THORPE,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

PRINCIPAL   Of  THE   GOVERNMENT   LABORATORY. 


I. 

Consideration  of  proposed  Special  Rules  I.  and  II. 

grovernment  laboratory, 

Clement's  Inn  Passage, 

Strand,  London,  W.C, 

May,  1901. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  Report  summarising  the  work  of  the 
Grovemment  Laboratory  in  connection  with  the  inquiry  instituted  in  1898 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Employment  of  Compounds  of  Lead  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Pottery,  in  continuation  of  the  Report  by  Dr.  Oliver  and 
myself  in  1899  (C.  9207)  and  of  my  Report  on  the  Use  of  Lead  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Pottery  (Cd.  527,  1901). 

The  present  Report  embodies  chemical  evidence  which  I  have  to  offer  in 
connection  with  Rules  I.  and  II.  of  the  proposed  Amended  Special  Rules.  It  is 
prefaced  bj^  an  explanation  of  certain  technical  terms  employed,  and  includes  a 
statement  showing  the  relation  of  the  present  inquiry  to  that  of  1893. 


Glaze-constituents. — On  analysis  a  white  glaze  is  found  to  consist,  or  may  Explana- 
be  represented  as  cdnsisting,  of  the  following  oxides  : —  ^^^^  ?^ 

"""""  Technical 
Terms 
used. 


Alkalis 


Silica 

Lead  oxide 

Alumina 

Lime 
I  Sodium  oxide   ... 
\  Potassium  oxide 

Boric  oxide 


Ghemioal  formula. 


SiOj 
PbO 

AljOg 

CaO 
N8,0 
K,0 
B2O, 


with  small  quantities  of  other  metallic  oxides,  e.g.j  oxide  of  iron,  manganese, 
cobalt,  and  magnesium. 

Coloured  glazes  contain,  in  addition  to  the  above,  various  colorific  metallic 
oxides,  e.gJj  chromic  oxide,  cobalt  oxide,  oxides  of  copper,  antimony,  &c.,  &c. 
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Lead/' 


"Fritted 

Lead,^' 

"Lead 

fritt,"  or 

''Lead 

silicate/* 


The  glaze  is  not  a  mere  mixture  of  the  above  oxides.  Several  of  them 
may  be  already  chemically  combined  in  the  ingredients  used  to  prepare  the 
glaze. 

Fritt. — This  term  denotes  a  material  of  which  the  constituents  have  been 
fluxed  together  by  heating/  The  result  of  the  operation  is  that  the  constituents 
combine  to  form  a  more  or  le^is  vitrified  mass,  not  necessarily  homogeneous^ 
The  vitrified  miiss  or  ''  fritt"  i%  of  course,  powdered  before  being  used. 

In  the  main,  two  kinds  uf  iritts  are  recognised  :  ''  bt^rax  fritts  "  and  "  lead 
firitts."     It  is  chiefly  with  the  latter  that  we  have  to  deal. 

**  Raw  '*  lead  comprises  red  lea<l,  white  lead,  and  litharge. 

The  lead  oxide  shown  above  as  a  constituent  of  glaze  may  be  introduced  as 
**  raw  *'  lead,  i,e.^  by  simply  commingling  red  letid  or  white  lead,  or  litharge,  with 
the  other  ingredients,  without  previous  *'  fritting/*  In  this  form  it  is  soluble  in 
dilute  acidSj  and  therefore  poisonous, 

If,  howeverj  the  '^  raw  "  lead,  instead  of  being  merely  mixed  with  the  rest 
of  the  glaze- materials,  is  fused  or  fluxed  with  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  silica, 
or  of  the  silica  and  the  other  materials,  it  is  converted  into  '*  fritted  lead," 
Le,^  into  a  silicate  or  boro-silicate  of  lead. 

But  fritted  lead  is  not  all  of  the  same  kind.  Depending  upon  the  relative 
proportions  of  materials  taken,  the  fritt  may  be  either  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
acids,  and  therefore  but  little  less  poisonous  than  *'raw"  lead,  or  it  may  be 
nearly  insoluble  in  such  acids,  and  hence  comparatively  innocuous. 

It  is  to  ensure  the  use  of  such  insoluble  fritts  that  the  efforts  of  the  Home 
Office  are  now  directed.  The  intent  of  Rule  L  is  to  tinsure  that,  in  the  first 
place,  all  the  lead  used  in  the  processes  indicated  shall  be  fritted,  since  even  the 
more  soluble  kinds  of  fritted  lead  have  some  small  advantages  over  "  raw  '*  lead. 
(Report,  1899,  p.  10.) 

The  purpose  of  Rule  II,  is  to  ensure  that  the  lead,  in  addition  to  being 
merely  fritted,  shall  be  fritted  so  as  to  produce  a  fritt  which  is  practically  in- 
soluble in  dilute  acids.  This  is  done  by  properly  apportioning  the  lead  with  the 
other  materials. 

In  1893  a  Departmental  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  lead  poisoning.  The  Committee  found  that  the 
evil  was  extensively  prevalent^  and  considered  the  possibility  of  mitigating  it  by 
substituting  "fritted  "  lead  for  *'raw  "  lead-  A  certain  number  of  experiments 
to  this  end  were  made,  and  indications  were  obtained  of  the  directions  in  which 
further  chemical  work  and  practical  tests  were  required. 

These  suggestions  were  published  in  tlie  report  issued  by  the  Committee  iu 
1894,  But,  though  the  wide  spread  existence  of  plumbism  was  admitted,  little 
real  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by  manufacturers  to  develope  the  means  of 
mitigation  indicated  by  the  Report,  *'  Very  little  of  an  effective  character  had 
been  e\^en  attempted  "  down  to  1898  ;  "  tnere  had  been  little  or  no  improve- 
ment during  this  period  of  five  years."     (ReiH>rt,  1899,  p,  6-) 

In  1898  a  further  inquiir  was  instituted  by  the  Home  Secretary,  The 
results  are  published  in  the  *' Report  on  Lead  Compounds  in  Pottery,''  1899. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  Report  a  large  number  of  further  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  1^^  fritts,  and  upon  glazes  containing  their  lead  in  the  form  of 
lead  fritt.  Some  of  the  results  thus  obtained  are  published  in  Parliamentary 
Paper^  Cd,  527,  1901.     (Reports  on  the  use  of  lead  in  manufacture  of  Pottery.) 

Summarising  the  outcome  of  the  work  done  and  knowledge  obtained  since 
the  commencement  of  the  enquiry  in  1898^  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  Rule  L  (use 
of  fritted  lead),  and  upon  Rule  IL  (use  of  fritted  l^d  Imving  a  certain  degree 
cf  insolubility),  the  conclusions  are  : — 

(1-)  That  fritted  lead  can  be  substituted  fur  **  raw  "  lead. 

(2-)  That  various  kinds  of  fritted  lead  exist.  Lead  fritts  may  be  Blightly^ 
moderately,  or  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  so  far  as  the  lead  is 
concerned.     These  are  progressively  more  harmful  in  thefr  toxic  action. 


(3.)  That  whether  a  lead  fritt  is  slightly,  moderately,  or  entirely  soluble 
depends  upon  its  chemical  composition. 

(4.)  That  the  conditions — ^the  &cts  as  to  chemical  composition — determin- 
ing the  solubility  of  the  lead  are  now  known,  and  are  accessible  to 
manufacturers. 

(5.)  That  these  conditions  show  a  considerable  latitude  to  be  possible  in 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  composing  sparingly  soluble  fritts. 
Thus  the  amount  of  lead  oxide  may  vary  from  15  to  55  per  cent.,  or 
more,  without  any  necessary  increase  in  the  solubility  of  the  lead.  The 
same  principle  holds  for  the  other  oxides. 

The  bearing  of  this  circumstance  lies  in  the  &ct  that  by  varying  the 
proportions  of  the  constituents,  especially  of  the  lead,  various  kinds 
of  sparingly  soluble  fritts  can  be  prepared,  having  different  degrees 
of  fusibility,  expansibility,  refractivity,  and  general  adaptability  to 
the  "  body     of  tiie  ware. 

(6.)  That  glazes  made  with  such  sparingly  soluble  fritts  are  in  actual  use  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  those  works  where  these  have  been  adopted 
plumbism  has  practically  or  entirely  disappeared. 

(7.)  That  a  number  of  such  slightly  soluble  lead  fritts,  and  a  number  of 
glazes  made  with  similar  fritts,  have  been  produced  during  the  past 
eighteen  months  by  English  manufEicturers,  and  are  in  actual  use  by 
them.  Some  of  these  are  known  to  have  been  made  on  a  commercial 
scale,  and  the  results  with  the  ware  to  be  satisfactory. 

(8.)  That,  irrespective  of  its  solubility,  the  actual  amount  of  lead  hitherto 
used  in  china  and  eathenware  glazes  has  often  been  much  in  excess  of 
what  is  necessary. 

The  practical  lessons  derived  from  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  applied  in 
Rules  I.  and  II.  of  the  proposed  Special  Rules. 

Consideration  of  Rules  L  and  II. — The  principle  of  Rule  I.  being  accepted 
by  the  manufacturers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Rtde  /.—The  manufacturers^  proposed  amplification  of  Rule  I.,  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  "  with  some  siliceous  substance  "  after  "  fritted,"  is  not 
sufficiently  precise,  especially  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  stringency  of 
Rule  II.  as  regards  the  standard  may  be  relaxed  so  far  as  regards  coloured  glazes. 

The  words  "  some  siliceous  substance  *'  would  allow  of  raw  lead  being 
fused  with  a  minimum  or  even  a  merely  nominal  quantity  of  silica.  It  might 
be  contended  that  this  was  fritted  lead  in  conformity  with  the  Rules,  although 
w^hen  ground  for  use  it  might  be  wholly  soluble  as  regards  lead,  and  might,  in 
fact,  l^  scarcely  distinguishable  from  fused  litharge. 

This  would  leave  the  matter  in  a  worse  position  for  practical  or  administra- 
tive purposes  than  if  Rule  I.  were  left  as  it  stands,  since  it  would  imply  that  the 
point  had  been  considered,  and  an  inadequate  definition  accepted.  The  intention 
of  Rule  I.  is  admittedly  to  prevent  the  use  of  "  raw  "  lead.  The  insertion  of 
words  which  would  allow  the  use  o£  substances  practically  similar  to  raw  lead  is 
^  contravention  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Rule. 

Either  the  Rule  should  stand  as  it  is,  or  a  more  complete  definition  than 
that  proposed  by  the  manu&cturers  should  be  given. 

If  the  Rule  stand  unaltered,  it  would  perhaps  be  possible  to  show  in  Court 
that  in  a  given  case  the  substance  alleged  to  be  ''  fritted  lead "  was  only  a 
-^^  colourable  imitation  '*  of  what  is  in  practice  understood  to  be  a  lead  fi*itt 

If  the  definition  is  to  be  made  more  complete,  there  are  three  possible 
methods  of  doing  this  : — 

(a.)  By  limiting  the  percentage  of  lead  in  the  fritts 

(6.)  By  fixing  a  minimum  percentage  for  the  silica, 

(c.)  By  a  combination  of  (a.)  and  (6.),  a  maximum  for  the  lead  and  a 
minimum  for  the  silica  being  laid  down. 
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Any  one  of  these  methods  could  be  made  the  basis  for  defining  a  bona  fide 
lead  fritt  as  distinct  firom  a  substance  whose  fiitt  characters  were  merely 
nominal.  But  neither  (a)  nor  (Jb)  could  be  so  worded  as  to  preclude  the  use  of 
fritts  in  which  the  lead  was  practically  all  soluble,  and  whicdi  would  therefore 
be  but  slightly  preferable  to  raw  lead. 

By  the  method  (c)  a  fairly  satisfiujtory  definition  of  fiitted  lead  can  be 
formulated.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  By  fritted  lead  is  to  be  understood  the  product  obtained  by  fluxing 
together  a  compound  of  lead  with  silica  or  silicates,  and  with  or  without 
borates  or  other  substances  so  as  to  obttiin  a  combination  in  which  the  lead, 
calculated  as  monoxide,  shall  not  exceed  sixty  per  cent.,  and  in  which  the 
percentage  amount  of  silica  shall  not  be  less  than  sixty  minus  two-fifths  of 
the  percentage  amount  of  lead  oxide  actually  present. ' 

This  provision,  if  it  could  be  enforced,  would  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
secure  that  the  fritt  should  be  of  moderate  or  low  solubility. 

If  no  standard  of  solubility  were  fixed,  a  definition  on  the  principle  (c) 
would  be  the  only  method  of  excluding  from  the  glaze  tub  fritted  lead  of  so 
soluble  a  character  as  to  be  but  little  less  poisonous  than  "  raw  "  lead.  Hence,, 
if  there  were  no  provision  such  as  is  contained  in  Rule  II.,  this  definition  should 
be  inserted  in  Rule  I.     Otherwise  Rule  I.  should  remain  as  it  now  is. 

All  regulations,  however,  which  depend  upon  a  definition  of  "  flitted  lead  " 
involving  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  fritt  must  possess  one  grave 
disadvantage.  To  enforce  the  rule  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  fi-itt.  But  after 
the  fritt  has  been  ground  up  with  the  other  materials  of  the  glaze  it  is  pi-actically 
impossible  to  separate  it  again.  Hence  any  regulation  foimded  upon  the  defiiii- 
tion  (c),  or  on  any  other  of  like  principle,  could  only  be  carried  out  when  it  was 
possible  ]tx)  obtain  the  fritt  before  grinding.  In  many  cases,  perhaps  in  most, 
this  would  not  be  feasible. 

This  consideration,  together  with  the  fiict  that  "  fi'itted  lead  "  is  a  loose 
term  covering  lead  fritts  of  all  degrees  of  solubility,  leads  to  the  following 
conclusion  : — 

Assuming  that  the  lead  is  fi-itted,  as  required  by  Rule  I.,  then  this  Rule 
must  be  given  either  with  or  without  a  definition  of  what  constitutes  "  fi-itted 
lead."  If  with  a  definition,  then,  unless  a  standard  of  solubility  is  adopted,  the 
definition  to  be  effective  in  excluding  highly  soluble  fritts  must  involve  a  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  the  fiitt,  and  as  just  shown,  the  Rule  would  be 
difficult  of  enforcement.  If  without  a  definition,  the  term  "  fritted  lead " 
would  certainly  include  highly  soluble  firitts. 

Hence,  if  highly  soluble  lead  comj)ounds  are  to  be  excluded — and  this  is 
the  only  reason  for  the  abolition  of  "  raw  "  lead,  to  which  manufacturers  agree 
— it  is  imperative  that  a  standard  of  solubility  be  fixed.  This  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  Rule  II. 

Rule  II. — In  the  first  place  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  for  manufacturers 
to  object  "  in  Mo  "  to  this  Rule,  after  having  accepted  the  principle  of  fritting 
the  lead  laid  down  by  Rule  I.,  it  somewhat  illogical. 

The  objection  to  "  raw  "  lead  is  its  high  solubility.  The  object  of  fi*itting 
the  lead  is  to  make  it  less  soluble.  But  mere  fritting  does  not  necessarily 
ensure  this.  Some  method  of  testing  whether  the  fritting  has  been  efficacious 
in  securing  the  object  desired  is  required.  Some  standard  must,  therefore,  be 
set  up,  and  this  is  provided  by  Rule  II.,  whether  the  particular  limit  proposed 
is  accepted  or  not.  Hence,  to  accept  Rule  I.  and  object  "  in  toto  "  to  Rule  11. 
is  rather  like  saymg,  "  We  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  solubility  of 
our  lead  ;  but  we  object  to  any  means  being  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the 
solubility  has  been  reduced  or  not." 

Foundations  of  Bvl^  11. — The  particular  conditions  laid  down  in  Rule  11. 
for  testing  glazes  were  based  partly  on  the  results  of  a  study  of  Continental  fiitt*- 
which  were  in  actual  use,  and  which  were  proved  to  be  of  a  relatively  low  order 
of  solubility,  and  partly  upon  the  circumstances  necessary  to  suit  the  practical 
requirements  of  inspection. 
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The  details  of  the  study  of  Continental  fritts,  and  the  comparison  of  the^ 
with  various  EngUsih  fritts,  are  set  forth  in  the  annexed  pa^r,  on  ^'  The  iiela- 
tion  between  the  composition  of  lead  fritts  and  tbe  solubility  of  the  lead  which 
they  contain  "  (p.  20).  A  r6sum^  of  the  chief  results  has  been  given  in  outline 
in  tiie  conclusions  (1  to  6)  on  pp.  4  and  5. 

On  pp.  16  to  2<5  of  the  1899  Report  on  Lead  Cotnpounds  in  Potterj',  the  Fritted 

<x)nditions  of  working  at  six  large  (and  two  smaller)  Continental  potteries  are  J^  ?^  ^ 

described.     The  essential  points  of  the  description  for  the  present  purpose  may  ^^'^*^^®'*'^ 
be  thus  summarised  : — 


Factory. 


No.  of  WorkeiB 
Employed. 


Wars  Made. 


.B«oh  FrereSy  La 
Loavi^re. 


P.  BegoQt  et  Cie, 
Maastricht. 


La  Societe  Cera-  ! 
miqae,  Maas-  ' 
tricht.  I 


Aluminia  Works, 
Copenhagen. 

I 

RCrstrand  Works,  i 
Stockholm. 


''♦Arabia"  Works,  \ 
Helsingfors.      | 

Villeroy         and 
Poch,  Dresden. 


950  to  1,000 

1,800 

1,300 


250 
1,000 

375 

1,500 


Earthenware 
aiid  wall  tiles. 


Kind  of  Lead 
oaed. 


Mainly    frit- 
ted; a  small 
quantity    of 
raw. 
Earthenware     Raw 


Effect  as  regards  Flambism. 


Domestic 
ware     and 
tiles. 


Domestic 
ware. 


Practically  all 
fritted. 


Half    fritted, 
half  raw. 


Earthenware   |  Fritted  since 
and  porcelain.!    '93.  Raw  pre- 

I    vious  to  '93. 

I 
Earthenware   i  Fritted  since 


and  china. 


1893. 


Earthenware    :  Fritted  for  the 
{    last  24  years. 


No    cases    during  last  20 
years. 


Plumbism  exists  :  '^  men 
more  frequently  affected 
than  women.** 

Very  good  reputation  as 
regards  freedom  from 
Plumbism.  Only  tme 
case  of  '^  dropped- wrist  *' 
in  25  years. 

No  cases. 


No  cases  since  *93 ;  29  cases 
in  previous  eight  years. 


No  cases  sinoe  1890. 


No  case  during  the  last  24 
years. 


Thus  in  the  works  where   fritted  lead   is  used   plumbism   has   largely  or 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  question  then  arises,  What  kind  of  fritted  lead  is  used  to  obtain  this  Sparingly 
result?  soluble 

Conti. 
Specimens   of   the  fritts  in  actual  use   at  the  factories  of  Boch   Fp^s  nental 
( Belgium)  and  La  Societe  C^ramique  were  obtained,  asid  also  a  specimen  of  new  ^"^^- 
^tt  at  tbat.  tiine  being  tried  at  the  RorMrand  Works.     The  solubility  <Df  the 
.  l«ad  in  these  fritts  when  finely  ground  and  treated  with  dilute  acid  as  laid  doWn 
in  Rule  IL  was  determined,  wi&  the  following  results  : 


Fritt 


liMd  Oxide 
pr^flent. 


I49fkl  Oxide 
Dissolved. 


SolubilMy  oaledafead  for  OUwe 
containing 


10  %  FbO. 


lo  %  PbO. 


20^PbO. 


Boch  Frires,  Belgium 

22-4 

07 

0-3 

05 

06 

La  Soci£t£  C6ramique 

19-0 

1-2 

06 

09 

_ 

Rorstrand     i 

441 

21 

05 

07 

1-0 

Thus,  if  any  one  of  these  fritts  were  used  to  furnish  the  lead  for  a  glaze 
containing  15  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide,  the  solubility  of  that  glaze  determined  as 
per  Rule  II.  would  be  less  than  1  per  cent.     If  either  the  first  or  third  were 
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used  in  the  same  way  for  a  glaze  containing  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  lead 
oxide,  the  solubility  would  still  be  not  greater  than  1  per  cent.  The  second 
fritt  contains  too  little  lead  to  furnish  20  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide. 

Although  these  three  fiitts  show  that  even  a  1  per  cent,  limit  is  practicable^ 
and  that  this  standard  is  actually  reached  (though  not  enforced)  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  was  thought  desirable  to  allow  a  certain  margin  for  possible  accidental 
deviations.  The  limit  of  1  per  cent,  was,  therefore,  doubled,  and  a  standard  of 
2  per  cent,  suggested  as  a  criterion  of  safety  whereby  glazes  might  be  judged. 

At  Korstrand,  between  1893  and  1898,  the  fritt  used  was  a  bi-silicate  of  lead. 
No  specimens  of  the  bi-siUcate  actually  used  was  examined,  because,  as  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Rorstrand  Works  explained,  he  was  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  security  which  the  bi-silicate  offered,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  had  no  cases  of  plumbism  for  some  years.  The  bi-silicate 
was  more  readily  attacked  by  acids  than  the  complex  silicates  (of  which  the  three 
fiitts  above  described  are  examples),  and  he  was  contemplating  replacing  it  by 
one  of  these  for  the  sake  of  greater  security. 

But  even  using  the  bi-silicate,  the  glaze  employed  at  the  Rorstrand  Works, 
shows  a  solubility  conforming  to  the  standard  of  2  per  cent. 

The  solubility  as  regards  lead  of  a  sample  of  "  commercial  di-silicate "  was^ 
ascertained  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Rich  to  be  8'24  per  cent.  (Manchester 
Memoirs,  xlv.  (1900),  No.  2,  pp.  10  and  14.)  Bi-siiicate  contains  65  per  cent, 
of  lead  oxide.  If  this  were  used  to  supply  the  lead  in  the  Rorstrand  glaze, 
which  contains  14  per  cent.  (1.  c,  p.  521),  the  solubility  of  these  would  be 
1*8  per  cent. 

The  Manufacturers'  Joint  Committee,  in  their  "  Notes  on  the  Manufacturers' 
Amendments,"  issued  10th  September,  1900,  say,  with  reference  to  Rule  U. : — 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  the  Continent  some  of  the  largest 
manufiicturers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  such  compounds  as  lead 
bi-silicate,  according  to  Dr.  Thorpe,  with  absolute  immunity.  It  seems  to 
us,  therefore,  unreasonable  that  English*  potters  should  for  a  moment  be 
asked  to  accept  a  lower  standard  of  solubility." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  example  that  the  English  potter  is  not 
being  asked  to  accept  a  lower  standard  of  solubility  than  corresponds  to  the  use 
of  bi-silicate  in  the  glaze  above  referred  to. 

There  remains  the  case  of  the  Aluminia  Works.  Here  about  8  per  cent,  of 
raw  lead  is  mixed  with  the  fiHitted  lead  in  forming  the  glaze.  But  the  conditions 
in  these  works  differ  from  those  generally  obtaining  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries. 
Greater  care  is  shown  in  matters  of  cleanliness.  Men  on  night  shifts  are 
required  to  have  a  bath  before  leaving  the  M^orks.  The  workpeople  are  given 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  drink,  in  order  that  any  raw  lead  which  they  may  have 
swallowed  may  be  rendered  insoluble  in  the  stomach.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
it  is  practicable  to  render  the  lead  insoluble  before  it  gains  access  to  the  stomach, 
it  seems  irrational  to  throw  upon  the  workman  the  obligation  of  making  it  so 
after  he  has  swallowed  it,  by  drinking  diluted  oil  of  vitriol. 

As  regards  the  results  given  on  the  ware  with  these  glazes  of  low  solubility, 
it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  glazes  are  actually  in  use  at  the  large 
&ctories  mentioned,  and  have  been  for  years.  In  addition  there  is  the  direct 
testimony  of  Mr.  Almstrom,  the  Director  at  Rorstrand  : — 

"  The  glaze  with  fritted  lead  is  in  all  respects  quite  as  good  as  glaze 
with  raw  lead  ;  it  does  not  cause  crazing ;  it  applies  quite  as  well  to  the 
ware,  and  requires  only  a  little  harder  firing." 
(Report,  1899,  p.  22.) 

The  above  arguments  so  far  weighed  with  the  Home  Office  that  in 
December,  1899,  the  Under  Secretary  issued  a  circular  letter  proposing  to 
embody  in  Special  Rules  two  regulations  : — 

(1.)  That  only  glazes  in  which  the  lead  is  fritted  should  be  used  in  the 
manufecture  of  china  and  earthenware. 
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(2.)  That  after  a  longer  interval,  "  but  still  within  a  measureable  time,"  a 
standard  of  safety  should  be  definitely  fixed.  The  standard  suggested 
was  a  maximum  of  2  per  cent  of  soluble  lead,  as  defined  in  Rule  II. 

Proposal  (1)  had  already  been  agreed  to — in  fact  put  forward — ^by  Tepre-  Manpf^e- 
sentatives  of  the  manufacturers,  after  the  issue  of  the  1899  Report  on  Lead  *^^^  ; 
Compounds  in  Potterj-,  in  which  the  foregoing  fiicts  and  conclusions  were  set  ^Jjg^^ 
out.     (Printed   statement  by  Joint   Committee,   April,   1899;   and   book  by  Home 
Mr.  W.  Burton,  "The  Use  of  Lead  Compounds  in  Pottery,  from  the  Potters'  Office 
point  of  view,"  1899).  proposals. 

As  regards  Proposal  2,  the  Joint  Committee  in  a  letter  to  the  Home 
Secretary  dated  22nd  December,  1899,  suggested  that  the  settlement  of  the 
question  should  be  deferred. for  a  period  of  two  years,  in  order  to  have  a  body 
of  practical  information  to  go  upon,  derived  from  the  actual  working  experience 
of  English  potters  themselves.     Sixteen  months  of  this  time  have  now  elapsed. 

The  arguments  for  delay  and  re-consideration  were  thus  given  in  letter  oi 
10th  Sept.,  1900  :— 

(a.)  English  manu&cturers  were  being  asked  to  accept  conditions  never 
before  employed  by  any  potters  in  the  world. 

{Reply. — In  the  sense  that  there  has  previously  been  no  enforcement  of  a 
definite  standard,  this  is  no  doubt  true.  But  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  standard  is  reached  in  large  works  abroad. 
W  hether  it  has  been  attained  by  voluntary  effort  or  by  the  pressure 
of  general  regulations,  does  not  affect  the  question  of  practicability). 

(A.)  On  the  Continent  firitted  lead  in  the  form  of  bi-silicate  is  used  with 
consequent  immunity  from  plumbism.  English  potters  should  not  be 
asked  to  accept  a  lower  limit  than  corresponds  to  this  firitt. 

{Reply. — It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  standard  suggested  is  not 
lower  than  would  be  given  by  the  use  of  the  bi-silicate  in  the  glaze 
referred  to). 

(c.)  In  preparing  Wtts  of  low  solubility  on  the  large  scale  certain  practical 
difficulties  arise  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  Mr.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Burton  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  these  with  the  Home 
Office  and  Dr.  Thorpe. 

{Reply. — The  difficulties  were  not  specified  in  the  letter  :  from  what  has 
arisen  since,  the  chief  points  would  appear  to  have  been  the  question 
of  the  effects  of  fineness  (i)  in  applying  the  glaze  to  the  ware,  and 
(ii)  on  the  solubility  of  the  fritt.     Latter  is  dealt  with  later  on.) 

Method  or  Testing  Prescribed  in  Rule  II. 

Time. — One  hour's  shaking  at  the  common  temperature  with  a  subsequent 
hour's  settling  was  found  long  enough  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  lead  from 
easily  soluble  fritts.  From  sparingly  soluble  fritts  it  dissolved  nearly,  though 
not  quite,  as  much  lead  as  two  hour's  shaking.  It.  thqs  served  to  discriminate 
between  the  two  classes  of  fritts  and  was  a  practical  working  length  of  time. 

Temperature. — The  common  temperature  was  chosen  as  being  a  more 
practical  temperature  for  laboratory  purposes  tlian  that  of  blood  heat,  and  less 
liable  to  variation  during  experiments.  Less  lead  is  no  doubt  dissolved  from 
slightly  soluble  fritts  than  would  be  dissolved  at  the  blood  temperature. 

Quantity  of  Acid. — The  quantity  "1,000  times  its  weight"  Mas  chosen, 
(1)  in  order  to  ensure  that  under  all  circumstances  an  excess  of  acid  should  be 
present ;  and  (2),  in  prder  that  the  excess  should  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  any 
considerable  weakening  of  the  acid  through  the  neutralising  action  of  soluble 
constituents  of  the  irlaze. 


o* 


The  necessity  for  (I)  is  shown  on  pp.  34-85  of  the  1889  Report.  If  au 
excess  of  acid  is  not  present  a  fritt  which  is  really  highly  soluble  may  appear  to 
contain  little  or  no  soluble  lead,  in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  withdrawal 
from  sohiticn  of  the  lead  whicli  had  at  first  been  dissolve!. 
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Strength  of  Acid. — The  strength  of  acid  adopted  for  the  test  is  that  which 
is  generally  taken  to  be  about  the  aver9.ge  strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in 
thcgafltricjuicCy. this  acid  beii^g  .without  doubt  the  active  agent  in  dissolving 
lead  which  gains  access  to  the  stomach. 

•The  solubility  test  cftke  toxic  power  of-fritts  as  prescribed  in  Rule  II. 
^^xSi^t  ^®  ^  *^  mewis  8ln?ingeBt,  looked  -  at  ^from  lhe  point  of  view  of  preventing 
toaetfea^  plumbism.  It  is  certainly  but  afeeUe  imitation  of  the  actual  digestive  process 
e^unring  in  the  stomach.  In  the  laboratory  test  the  fritt  is  shaken  for  one 
hour  only,  at  a  temperature  of  about  60°  F.  In  the  ordeal  which  the  fritt 
would  undergo  if  it  gained  access  to  the  stomach  the  solvent  action  would  be 
prolcKDged  for  several liQurs,  and.would  be  exerted  at  a  temperature  nearly  forty 
d|igndesJ4gW- 

ilt  is^wellcknewn  that  the  4Mti0nt>f  solvents  is  much  intensified  by  increase 
f^f  tfwyfmtwrpj-awH  thift  iff  -ftftpmally^th^  rmfift  -with  an  action  which  results  in 
tbefimnation  of  lead  chloride  which  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in 
cold.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  glazes  which,  when  tested  under 
the  standard  conditions  yield  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  soluble  lead,  would  show 
an  increased,  and  possibly  a  greatly  increased,  solubility  when  submitted  to  a 
test  strictly  comparable  with  the  physiological  processes  occurring  in  the 
fitomach.  If  the  test  is  to  be  a  real  safeguard  against  lead  poisoning  this 
difference  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  appraising  the  limit  as  given  by  the 
laboratory  test. 

Possibiliti/  of  conforming  to  Rule  IIj  as  shewn  by  results  obtained  by 
English  manu&cturers  since  the  issue  of  the  Home  Office  proposals  in  December, 
1899. 

The  evidence  falls  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1.)  Examination  of  fritts  and  glazes  of  low  solubility. 

(2.)  Progress  shown  by  manu&cturers  in  obtaining  soluble  glazes. 

(3.)  Statements  of  manu&cturers. 

(4.)  The  more  general  introduction  of  "  leadless  "  glazes. 

(5.)  The  possibility  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  lead  actually  used. 

(1.)  Examination  of  Glazes  and  Fritts. 

A  large  number  of  glazes  and  fiiitts  has  been  examined  since  December, 
1899.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results,  showing  the  numbers 
examined  and  the  solubilities  : — 

Summary  of  Glazes  reported  up  to  April  15th  1901. 


i 

No.  of 

Sunpka. 

Solubility 

not  greater  than  2  per  cent.  ... 

... 

.••                ...                 ••• 

«.. 

20 

J9 

greater 

than  2  per  cent,  and  not  greater  than  2*5  per  cent. 

... 

i 

99 

»» 

?»    2*5        „            „ 

» 

»   3-0       „ 

*•• 

5 

99 

M 

„    3-0       „ 

J9 

«   3*5       „ 

... 

5 

» 

J» 

99        O'O                „                        „ 

» 

„    4-0        „ 

•*• 

6 

W 

*9 

„    4-0        „ 

%% 

»    4'5        „ 

... 

3 

99 

» 

99        4*5                „                        „ 

9> 

«    5-0'       „ 

... 

1 

44 

8olul 

)ility  greater  than  5  per  cent. 

•  •• 

Total  No.     ... 

—• 

24 

68 
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Thus  out  of  the  44  samples  whose  solubilities  were  not  greater  than  5  per 
cent.  20  actually  conformed  to  the  suggested  standard^  and   21   pmibtically* 
conformed,  since  their  solubilities  were  below  2^  per  cent. ;  whilst'  ncr  fsyftS^' 
than  34  had  solubilities  not  greater  than  3^  per  cent. 

Out  of  the  24  glazes  having  a  solubility  greater  thaa  5  percent^,  some 
were  known  to  be  sent,  not  as  attempts  to  satis^  the  2  per  cent.  retpirBtnetrt, 
but  simply  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  results  the  sender's  fritt^  lead  wtt^iifcel)^ 
to  give.  Others  were  admittedly  first  attempts,  and  the  senders  subseqOMtty 
obtained  glazes  &lling  below  the  2  per  cent,  limit. 

SUMMART   OF   FrITTS   REPORTED   UP  TO    15tH   ApEIL,    1901. 


Number 


Solubility  not  greater  than  2  per  cent 

n         greater  than  2  per  cent,  and  not  greater  than  3  per  cent. 


„    3 


..    4 

«    6 


.   ,,    (5 


Total 


14 

6 


yn 


3J 


31 
12 


43 


Of  the  17  fritts  whose  solubilities  fell  between  2  and  6  per  cent.,  many 
were  known  to  contain  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide,  or  even  more.  If 
used — as  many  were  intended  to  be,  and  all  might  be — ^to  furnish  the  lead  in 
glazes  containing  even  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide,  the  solubility  of 
such  glazes  womd  &11  below  2  per  cent.,  though  that  of  the  fintts  themselves 
might  be  as  high  as  5  per  cent.     For  instance  : — 


Fritt 
Labontory  Vo. 

Lead  Oxide  present. 

SolttWUty  of  fritt. 

Solubility  of  glue 

oontaiiiing  20  per  oent 

of  IcMl  oxide. 

49 

36-5 

2-3 

1-3 

73 

3S-6 

2-8 

1-5 

91 

50-5 

2-5 

1-0 

124 

57-3 

2-6 

0-9 

165 

33-8 

2-8 

16 

112 

48-0 

3-9 

1-6 

113 

48-8 

31 

1-3 

123 

57-5 

3-2 

1-1 

172 

37-) 

3-5 

1-9 

42 

59-3 

5-1 

1-7 

2:58 

58-5 

4-2 

1-4 

64 

59-9 

5-5 

1-8 

9S64 
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Thus  most  of  these  17  fritts,  and  probably  all,  are  to  be  taken  as  yielding 
glazes  satisfying  the  stipulations  of  Rule  11 ;  so  that  about  Jil  fritts  out  of  a 
total  of  43  have  solubilities  sufficiently  low  to  bring  the  glazes  made  from  them 
within  the  suggested  limit. 

The  following  table  shows  more  generally  the  solubility*figures  that  are 
given  by  glazes  containing  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide,  when  this 
constituent  is  furnished  by  a  representative  series  of  the  foregoing  fritts,  covering 
a  considerable  range  as  regards  lead-content  and  solubility.  -It  will  be  seen  that 
the  percentage  of  lead  oxide  in  the  fritts  ranges  from  27  to  60,  and  the  solubility 
from  0*6  to  o'o  per  cent.  But  the  solubility  of  the  glazes  falls  in  all  cases 
below  2  per  cent. 

Solubilities   of    Glazes    containing   respectively    10,    15,    and   20  per 

CENT,    of    lead    oxide,    CALCULATED   FROM   THE    KNOWN    SOLUBILITIES   AND 
lead-contents   OF   A   NUMBER   OF   THE   FOREGOING    LEAD   FRITTS. 


Fritt 

Uannfactoier. 

Percentage 

of  lead  oxide 

tn  fritt 

Solnbility 
of  fritt. 

Solubility  of  glaze  made  from  fritt  bo 
aa  to  contain : — 

No. 

10  per  cent, 
lead  oxide. 

15  per  cent 
leaid  oxide. 

20  per  cent 

42 

Pilkingtou's       

59-3 

5-1 

0-9 

1-3 

1-7 

43 

»                 

53-2 

20 

0-4 

0-6 

0-8 

44 

„ 

49-3 

15 

0-3 

0-5 

0-6 

45 

„ 

24-5 

0-6 

0-2 

0-4 

0-5 

46 

»»                 •♦• 

41-4 

0-8 

0-2 

0-3 

0-4 

47 

»>                 

41-3 

0-7 

0-2 

0-3 

0-3 

48 

Moore  Bros 

36-2 

1-4 

0-4 

0-6 

0-8 

49 

„               ...        .•• 

36-5 

2-3 

0-6 

1-0 

1-3 

62 

Garter  &  Go 

44-8 

2-0 

0-4 

07 

0-9 

€4 

Doulton'a,  Burslem     ... 

59-9 

5-5 

0-9 

1-4 

1-8 

73 

Ashworth          

38-6 

2-8 

0-7 

11 

1-5 

91 

Harrison 

50-5 

2-5 

0-5 

0-7 

1-0 

104 

Gibbons,  Hinton  &  Co. 

27-0 

11       ' 

1 

0-4 

0-6 

0-8 

110 

Pilkington's      

47-8 

1-3 

0-3 

0-4 

0-5 

111 

50-7 

1-6 

0-3 

0-5 

0-6 

112 

n                  

480 

3-9      ; 

0-8 

1-2 

1-6 

113 

»» 

48-8 

1 

3-1 

0-6 

1-0 

1-3 

123 

Doulton  &  Co 

57-5 

3-2 

0-6 

0-8 

1-1 

124 

„ 

57-3 

2-6 

0-5 

0-7 

0-9 

165 

Craven,  Dnnhill  &  Co. 

33-8 

2-8 

0-8 

1-2 

1-7 

!72 

Gibbons,  Hinton  &  Co. 

37-5 

3-5 

0-9 

1-4 

1-9 

238 

Keeling  &  Walker 

58-5 

4-2 

0-7 

11 

1-4 
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(2.)     Progress  shewn  by  manufacturers. 

(a.)  Collectively. — Referring  to  the  list  of  glazes  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
"that  the  proportion  of  highly-soluble  glazes  to  the  whole  number  sent  was  much 
smaller  in  the  last  three  months  than  in  the  two  previous  half-years,  and  that 
ihe  improvement  has  been  progressiva  :^— 

In  the  1st  half-year,  13  samples  out  of  25,  or  52  per  cent.,  had  solubility 
greater  than  5  per  cent. 

In  the  2nd  half-year,  9  samples  out  of  20,  or  45  per  cent.,  had  solubility 
greater  than  5  per  cent. 

In  the  last  quarter,  2  samples  out  of  22,  or  9  per  cent.,  had  solubility  greater 
than  5  per  cent.  .    . 

A  similar  improvement  is  shown  in  the  summary  of  fritts  examined  : — 

Up  to  June  30th,  1900;  9  samples  out  of  19,  or  47  per  cent.,  had  solubility 
greater  than  5  per  cent. 

Since  June  30th,  1900,  6  samples  out  of  24,  or  25  per  cent.,  had  solubility 
greater  than  5  per  cent. 

This    shows   that  the   proportion  of  highly-soluble   glazes  and   fritts   is 

~l)ecoming  smaller  as  the  manufacturers  gain  greater  experience  in  compounding 

them.     Glazes  of  moderate  and  of  low  solubility  constitute  by  far  the  larger 

part  of  specimens  recently  analysed.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 

process  of  improvement  will  go  on  ;  and  that  with  better  knowledge  of  the 

-conditions  governing  the  production  of  slightly-soluble   fritts,  and  a  clearer 

recognition  of  what  are  the  sources  of  error  to  be  avoided,  glazes  of  moderate 

solubility   {e.g.^   3   or  4   per  cent.)    may    be  eliminated  or   rendered    quite 

-exceptional. 

(6.)  Individually. — The  last  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  some  indi- 
vidual examples  : — 

On  February  14th,  1900,  Messrs.  Johnson  Bros.,  Hanley,  first  sent  two 
specimens  of  glaze  for  examination.  The  results  were  9*3  and  18*1  per  cent. 
On  learning  this  the  firm  asked  if  some  information  might  be  given  them  for 
future  guidance  in  glaze-making.  They  were  referred  to  certain  information 
-and  principles  which  had  been  published  and  were  readily  accessible. 

Presumably  this  sufficed  to  show  them  the  way  out'  of  their  difficulty, 
as  the  next  specimens  sent  showed  solubilities  of  3*7  and  2*9  per  cent 
respectively. 

On  August  20th,  1900,  Messrs.  Bullers,  Hanley,  forwarded  three  specimens 

of  glaze  which  were  found  to  have  solubilities  of  19*0,  10*4,  and  8*1  per  cent. 

They  then  made  an  inquiry   similar  to  that  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  and  were 

-similarly    advised.       The     samples     subseauently    sent     had    the    following 

solubilities  : — 2*7,  1*4,  3*1,  1*5,  2*8.  1*5,  and  1*5  per  cent. 

Similarly  the  first  specimens  sent  by  the  Royal  Crown  Derby  Co.  gave 
results  19*0  and  17'9  per  cent.  ;  later  specimens  sent  by  this  firm  gave  6'S,  I'g, 
1*1,  and  I '5  per  cent. 

A  good  example  of  progress  is  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  &  E.  Corn,  Longport. 
Three   specimens  of  glaze  have  been  examined  for  this  firm,  the  dates  and 
iresults  being : — 

August  4th,  1900 14-6  per  cent. 

September  4th,  1900  2-2        „ 

October  3rd,  1900 1*5        „ 
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Other  instances  of  the  same  tendency  are : — 


Mknafaotuer. 

Sftmpld  veoelTed. 

SolabOity. 

Grindley  A  Co 

...     January  11th,  1900     ... 

9-9  . 

»» 

..     February  18th,.190l 

1-6 

T.  Hughes  ft  Son 

...     May  2nd,  1900 

7-8 

f                   99                    •••                 ••• 

...     August  15th,  1900      ... 

2-4 

Kurgess  &  Leigh     

...     February  14th,  1901.... 

S-4 

»»             ft         •••        ••• 

...     April  23rd,  1901 

1-6 

(3.)  Statements  of  Manufacturers. 

The  following  statements  are  evidenoe  that  glases  of  a  low  order  of 
solubility  are  practicable  : — 


Xo.  ;       D»te  reoeiTed. 


Mknafaotorer. 


SolaUIity. 


Tniden'  remarks. 


1     April    10,  1900    Worcester  Royal  Porce- 
I      lain  Co. 


59     May     11 


Hammersley  ft  Son 


63  ,  May     17      „     !  Carter  ft  Co.,  Poole  •.. 


62 


(fritt) 


75  ,  June    27      „       Cartwright  ft  Edwards 


76 
77 


»  w       i 


lU  ,  Sept.      4      „     :  W.  ft  E.  Com.. 

119  j  Oct        3      „     I        „         „    .. 

164  I  Dec      20      „     j  BuUers,  Ltd.  .. 


172 


Jan.       4,  1901  ,  Gibbons,  Hinton  ft  Co. 
(fritt) 


1-3 


0-8 


0-7 

2-0 

1-7 
1-5 
0-9 

2-2 

1-5 

1-4 
3-5 


Glaze  was  in  the  condition  as 
regards  fineness  in  which 
toe  use  it  in  our  manofactore.. 


^  A    sam))le     of 
No.  365." 


our    glase,. 


223  !  Fob.     13 


Grindley  ft  Co. 


1-6 


We  think  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  they  were  in 
the  state  in  which  we  tn* 
tended  to  use  them.  We  are- 
now  imng  a  very  similar 
fritt^  and  would,  if  you  like,- 
send  you  a  sample  f vom  the- 
bulk.* 


As  sent,  were  "not  in  the  con- 
dition as  regards  fineness  in- 
which  we  use  themJ*^ 


**Were     what     we    intended* 
using   (it)   in  bulk,  and  a» 
we  are  using  it  at  the  present' 
moment "  (121/01). 

*'  Sample  is  in  the   state   (of  ~ 
subdivision)    in    which    tee 
'  use  it  for  glazing  ware." 

^^ While  it  does  not  reach  the* 
proposed  standard  of  2  per 
cent,  in  iteelf,  yet,  as    we- 
propose  diluting  it  with  an 
equal    quantity  of  leadtess- 
glaze^  it  will  bring  it  well 
within  the  standard." 

"  We  beg  to  inquire  if  a  bottle 
of  the  glaze  actually  beings 
used  would  be  more  suitable- 
for  your  test.  In  practice 
the  lead  fritt  we  sent  yon 
is,  of  course,  ground  with 
other  materials." 


*  In  a  subsequent  communication,  with  reference  to  a  fritt  examined  recently  and 
which  was  found  to  have  a  solubility  of  1-5  per  cent.,  this  firm  stated  that  "  the  sample 
was  taken  from  the  tub  which  the  glazes  were  being  worked  out  from "  ;  and  further,. 
"  this  is  is  the  best  glaze  we  have  ever  had  for  not  crazing." 
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Na 

^ 

Date  noeiTad.                    MaaatMtnrer. 

Solubility. 

Traden'  remftrks. 

' 

1                 r  Sample  taken  from  a  charge 

1 

ground  ready  for  ase.    **  We 

1 

i 

<      may  say  that  it  would  be  of 

:208 

Feb.      4    1901  I  BuUere,  Hanley 

'       31 

!      no  service  to  u^  to  send  you 
!      a  sample  for  testing  unless 

:236 

S2             1 

1-5 

we    had    previously    ascer- 

tained that  it  was  a  satis- 

337 

»       25      „ 

»♦               w                  ••• 

2-8 

factory  glaze." 

1 

:359 

March  19      „ 

»>                       W 

1     r« 

t 

,  But,  19/3/01.    ''  None  of  these 
glazQB    sent    on    and    after 
'20/8/00    2xe    intended     for 

■ 

ulse  on  ^thenware;    they 

are  porcelain  glazea*' 

1 

:156 

D«c.       4,  1900  j  Dimmock'ft  Co. 

2-8       »  "A  aimpleof  our  fritted  lead 
gUizey 

225 

Feb.      14, 1901 

Burgess  &  Leigh 

3'4       !  "  A  sample  of  my  glaze  now  in 

1       i^^  at  this  pottery.    It  is  an 

j 

excellent  glasie." 

:538 

„       25      „     i  Keeling     &     Walker 

4-2 

^  Is  being  made  and  sold  on  a 

(fritt) 

commercial  scale." 

3 

April     2      „ 

Salt  Bros. 

1-0 

^  Is  a  sample  of  the  glaze  we 
are  now  using." 

Although  several  of  these  glazes  have  solubilities  somewhat  greater  than 

:2  per  cent.,  it  mpst  be  remembered  that  at  least  in  some  cases  they  were  the 

first  determinations  of  solubility  which  we  had  made  for  the  manufecturers  in 

-•question.     The  specimen  from  Messrs.  Burgess   &  Leigh,  for  instance,  which 

their  manager  describes  as  "an  excellent  glaze,"  was  the  first  received  from 

that  firm.* 

The  following  statements  are  evidence  that  in  the  opinion  of  experienced 
.English  potters  white  glazes  of  a  low  order  of  solubility  are  quite  practicable  : — 

JExTBACT  FROM  Letter  received  fi-om  Mr.  Wm.  Burton,  F.C.S.,  Director  of 
Pilkington's  Tile  and  Pottery  Co.,  Clifton  Junction. 

"  You  raise  the  point  that  five  of  these  fritts  will  come  within  the 
2  per  cent,  of  solubility  mentioned  in  the  Home  Office  circular.  True  : 
but  these  fritts  are  not  finished  glazes,  and  while  fix>m  any  of  these  fritts 
it  will,  I  believe,  be  quite  practicable  to  make  glazes  for  all  ordinary 
earthenware  and  china  purposes,  that  will  give  up  probably  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  lead  oxide,  that  only  solves  the  easiest  part 
of  the  problem." 

(The  otlier  part  of  the  problem,  as  the  context  shows,  is  the  application  of 
the  standard  to  majolica  ondjet  and  rockingham  ware.) 

Mr.  Burton,  therefore,  thinks  even  a  1  per  cent,  standard  "  quite  practicable  " 
for  ordinary  earthenware  and  china  glazes. 

.Extract  from  Letter  published  by  Mr.  Bernard  Moore,  St.  Mary's  Works, 
Longton.  ("Standard,"  13th  February,  1901,  and  "Pottery  Gazette," 
March,  1901). 

"  I  may  say  that  I  have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject,  for 
I  am  a  china  manu&cturer,  a  managing  director  of  the  largest  Potters' 
Milling  Association  in  England,  and  I  am  a  glaze  manufhcturen     I  was 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  a  further  sample  of  glaze  has  been  received  from 
Messrs.  Burgess  k  Leigh  (23rd  April).    With  regard  to  this  it  was  stated  that  *^  the  sample 

:4!ent  is  ground  to  the  usual  degree  of  fineness,  such  as  we  use  daily  in  oar  dipping-tiih.'' 
The  solubility  of  this  glaze  was  found  to  be  1*6  per  cent.    Specimens  of  ware  glazed  wiili 

the  glaze  in  question  were  also  forwarded ;  they  were,  as  there  was  no  reason  to  donbt 

^ihey  would  be,  of  unexceptionable  appearance. 
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also  chosen  by  the  manufacturers  U)  assist  Mr.  Wm.  Burton  to  place  their 
views  before  the  Home  Office  at  the  two  last  Conferences  on  the  Special 
Rules.  At  the  last  of  these  Conferences,  Mr.  Burton  and  myself  agreed 
^  to  recommend  manufiM^turers  to  accept  a  maximum  standard  of  5  per  cent, 
solubility  for  white  and  lightly-coloured  lead  glazes,  and  we  pointed  out 
that,  to  get  this  in  practice,  manuikcturers  wc'uld  have  to  use  a  glaze 
which  would  not  have^  as  a  rule^  a  greater  solubility  than  2  or  3  per  cent. 
This,  I  believe,  would,  with  ordinary  care,  give  our  workmen  complete- 
immunity  from  lead  poisoning." 

Thus  Messrs.  Moore  and  Burton  consider  that  a  maximum  standard  of 
2  or  2  per  cent,  is,  as  a  rule^  practicable.  It  is,  therefore,  only  to  meet  possible- 
exceptional  cases  that  they  desire  the  higher  limit  of  5  per  cent.,  and  not  on 
account  of  anything  inherently  impracticable  in  a  "  2  or  3  per  cent."  standard. 

Ware  made  with  glaze  conforming  to  Rule  11. — Examples  are  adduced 
(1)  of  table  ware  stated  by  an  English  manu&cturer  to  be  produced  on  the 
commercial  scale,  with  a  fritted  lead  glaze  of  I'o  per  cent,  solubility  containing 
18  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide  ;  (2)  of  earthenware  and  china  made  by  a  second 
English  firni  with  a  fritted  lead  glaze  of  1*6  per  cent,  solubility  and  oon- 
tiuninff  16*2  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide  ;  and  (3)  of  tiles  glazed  by  a  third  English 
manumcturer  with  a  fritted  lead  glaze  having  a  solubility  of  0*7  per  cent. 

(4)  Diminishing  the  amount  of  Lead. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
lead  usually  contained  in  china  and  earthenware  glazes  ;  thereby,  other  things 
being  equal,  diminishing  proportionately  the  amount  of  lead  dissolved  from  the- 
gliize  by  dilute  acids. 

For  example,  when  it  is  a  question  of  a  K^B^ze  containing  22  per  cent.  o£^ 
lead  oxide  showing  4  per  cent,  of  ^^  soluble  lead, '  then  if  the  glaze  be  made  with 
only  one-half  the  quantity  of  the  same  fritt,  so  as  to  contain  11  per  cent,  of  lead 
oxide,  the  amount  of  "  soluble  lead  "  will  also  be  reduced  to  one-half,  t.e.,  to- 
2  per  cent.  The  glaze,  which  did  not  originally  conform  to  the  2  per  cent. 
standard,  is  made  to  do  so  by  decreasing  the  (unnecessarily  large)  amount 
of  lead. 

The  average  quantity  of  lead  oxide  in  15  specimens  of  china  and  earthen- - 
ware  glazes  w^as  found  to  be  about  18  per  cent.,  the  highest  amount  being  a 
little  over  22  per  cent.     (Report,  1899,  p.  38.) 

That  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  during  past  years  to  increase- 
the  amount  of  lead  in  glazes  used  for  table-ware  would  seem  to  be  implied  in 
the   following   statement   by   Mr.    W.   Burton   in  the  article   "Pottery  and 
Porcelain,"  in  Thorpe^s   Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry,  Vol.  III.,  p.  304 
(Published  in  1893)  :— 

"  During  the  last  50  years  or  so  many  glazes  have  been  introduced 
both  in  Continental  countries  and  in  England,  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  oxide  of  lead,  so  a«  to  render  the  production  of  a  rich  brilliant  glaze- 
possible  without  the  cost  and  thp  difficulties  of  a  high  temperature  of  firing. 
So  overcharged  are  many  of  the  commoner  glazes  with  lead  that  they  are- 
readily  attacked  by  the  acids  of  food  in  cooking,  and  to  such  an  alarming 
extent  has  this  soft  lead  glazing  grown,  that  the  German  Government  has  . 
recently  forbidden  the  use  of  a  glaze  on  any  article  for  domestic  use  which 
will  not  resist  the  action  of  strong  boiling  acetic  acid."    . 

The  German  law  here  referred  to  is  that  of  June  25tb,  1887   (Reich- 
gesetzblatt,  p.  273)  which  enacts  that  no  vessel  used  for  food  or  for  cooking 
shall  be  coated  with  an  enamel  or  glaze  which,  when  vinegar  containing  4  per  * 
cent,  of  acetic  acid  is  boiled  in  it  for  half  an  hour,  gives  up  lead  to  the  liquid. 
{See  Report  on  Lead  Compounds,  etc.,  1899,  p.  26.)     No  similar  law  is  in 
force  in  this  country.     How  far  this  test  of  insolubility,  which  is  certainly  not  . 
less  sti*ingent  than  that  suggested  in  Rule  XL,  has  accelerated  the  more  general 
adoption  of  lead  fritts  of  sparing  solubility  or  lias  tended  to  restrict  the  amounts 
of  lead  employed  in  glazing  domestic  ware  can  only  be  surmised. 
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In  this  connection  I  would  recall  the  statem^its,  emanating  from  Germain 
manufacturers,  which  appear  in  the  1893  Report  made  to  the  Home  Office  hj 
the  Potteries  Committee  of  Inquiry  : —  i 

"  But  the  wprst  of  all  is  that  yre  have  a  law  in  our  country  that  makes 
you  responsible  for.  any  damage  done  in  that  way  to  a  workman  [that  is, 
by  the  employment  of  lead]  whether  it  is  the  direct  fault  of  the  manur 
facturer  or  not.  This  law  goes  a  long  way.  I  had  to  pay  a  dipper  that 
was  affected  by  the  lead  and  lost  the  use  of  hia  eyes.  We  used. to  use  our 
raw  white  lead  in  the  glaze,  but  after  the  experience  we  had,  we  now 
fritt  it  all"     (Appendix  E,  p.  21.) 

A  number  of  articles  purporting  to  be  glazed  with  leadless  glaze  have 
been  examined  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Some  of  these  were  free 
fi'om  lead,  and  others  practically  so  ;  bnt  a  certain  number  contained  lead  in 
amount  corresponding  to  about  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  original  glaze.  This 
quantity  of  lead  may  or  may  not  have  been  purposely  added  ;  but  in  any  case 
the  result  shows  that  workable  lead  glazes  can  be  obtained  with  only  about 
one-seventh  or  one-eighth  of  the  amount  of  lead  generally  used.  The 
ware  in  question  appeared  to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  ordinary  lead-glazed 
ware. 

Consequently,  even  if  it  were  successfully  contended  that  a  limit  of  solu- 
l)ility,  based  upon  the  usual  lead-content  of  glazes,  should  not  be  lower  than 
3  or  4  per  cent.,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  lead-content  of  the  glazes  can 
be  reduced  ;  and  the  limit  based  upon  this  reduced  lead-content  would  be  pro- 
portionately lower.  A  solubility  of  3  per  cent,  becomes  1\5  per  cent,  when 
only  one-half  of  the  same  fritt  is  used  to  make  the  glaze. 

Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  the  glaze  on  the  ware  mentioned 
above  as  containing  about  2  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide  might  have  had  the  whole 
of  its  lead  in  the  soluble  form,  whilst  still  conforming  to  the  2  per  cent,  standard 
of  Rule  II. 

A  glaze  containing  10  per  cent,  of  load  oxide  could  have  one-fifth  of  itfr 
lead  in  the  soluble  form,  and  still  conform  to  Rule  II. 

If  the  original  fritt  supplying  the  lead  to  this  last  glaze  had  contained 
45   per  cent,  of  lead  oxide — a  common  enough  percentage — the  solubility  of 
this  fritt  would  have  been  as  high  as  9  per  cent.     That  is,  a  fritt  of  9  per  cent, 
solubility  could  be  used  to  supply  the  lead  to  a  glaze  containmg  10  per  cent,  of 
lead  oxide,  and  this  glaze  would  conform  to  Rule  II. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  large  majority  of  the  fritts  examined  have 
been  found  to  possess  solubilities  less  than  4  per  cent.  The  number  havinp^ 
solubilities  less  than  9  per  cent,  would,  of  course,  be.  still  greater,  so  that  a  cxm-^ 
siderable  range  of  fritts,  and  a  wide  margin  to  allow  for  accidental  errors,  would 
be  available. 

Objections  which  have  been  liaised. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  1899  Report  certain  objections  have  been  raised 
on  one  or  two  points  i — 

(i.)  The  fritts  from  Boch  Fri*res  factory  and  from  La  Soci^te  C^ramique 
were  objected  to  as  containing  too  much  silica  and  too  little  lead  for  English 
requirements. 

This  objection  has  been  completely  met  bv  showing  that  fritts  may  contain 
much  less  silica  and  much  more  lead  than  these,  whilst  still  remaining  only 
slightly  soluble.  Twice  as  much  lead,  and  less  than  four-tifths  as  much  silica^ 
are  amounts  frequently  met  with. 

(ii.)  One  objection,  which  has  been  jmt  forward  with  some  pjertinacity,  i& 
that  the  solubility  of  a  glaze  depends  upon  the  fineness  to  which  it  is  ground^ 

»264  0 
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«a  tiiat  the  solubility  is  not  a  fixed  quantityy  but  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances  of  grinding.  This  has  been  advanoed  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Rich 
in  a  paper  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : — 

Fritts  having  soluUUties  of  about  7  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  respectively 
were  ground  finefy  and  separated  into  finer  and  coarser  portions  by  a  process  of 
elutriation«  The  finest  fractions  showed  solubilities  of  about  17  and  15  per 
cent.  ;  the  coarsest  about  1  or  2  per  cent.  Whence  it  is  argued  that  the 
4K)lubility  depends  upon  the  fineness. 

Then  to  explain  the  fiu^  that  fidtts  ground  to  closely-similar  decrees  of 
fineness  show  great  differences  of  solubility,  and  that  the  action  of  tiie  acid 
largely  ceases  after  a  time,  the  writers  of  the  paper  put  forward  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  layer  of  siUca  forms  after  a  time  round  the  particles  and  protects 
than  fix>m  further  attack  by  the  add.  Certain  experiments  are  put  forward 
which  are  considered  to  support  this  view. 

A  detailed  technical  reply  is  given  in  the  annexed  paper  {see  p.  33).  In 
general  terms  the  answer  is  as  follows : — 

First. — There  is  a  certain  modicum  of  truth  in  the  contention.  But  it  is 
an  academic  and  not  a  practical  matter.  The  variation  of  solubility  with  fine- 
ness is  relatively  slight,  and  between  the  limits  of  grinding,  which  occur  in 
Sractice,  it  is  of  no  real  significance.  The  elutriation  experiments  of  Messrs. 
ackson  and  Rich  are  vitiated  by  a  &llacy  which  is  expMned  in  the  detailed 
reply.  The  hypothesis  of  a  protective  layer  is  inconsistent  ivith  easily-ascer- 
tained &cts. 

The  practical  influence  of  grinding  is  described  on  pp.  8-9  of  Parliamen- 
tary Paper  Cd.  527.  The  mixed  fritts  there  dealt  with  contained  46  per  cent, 
of  lead  oxide;  a  glaze  made  from  this  mixture  to  contain  15  per  cent,  of  lead 
oxide  would  show  0*91  per  cent,  solubility  after  24  hours'  grinding,  and  .1-17 
per  cent,  after  3C  hours.  The  increase,  even  with  this  exceptional  grinding,  is 
not  a  matter  of  moment. 

Secondly. — Whether  or  not  the  solubility  of  a  glaze  increases  with  fineness 
is  immaterial,  provided  that  glazes  are  obtainable  which  when  ground  to  the 
fineness  required  in  practice  conform  to  the  proposed  standard  of  insolubility. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  that  such  glazes  have  lower  solubilities  when  more 
<X)arsely  ground.  And,  as  a  &ct,  such  glazes  are  actually  in  use,  as  the 
following  list  shows  : — 

List  of  Glazes  which  Substantially  Conform  to  Rule  II. 


No. 


Mamifactnrer. 


Solabilily. 


Maiiiifaotiuer*8  statement. 


74     I  Fielding  &,  Son 


1       Worcester  Porcelain  Co. 


59 


J3 


Hammersley  &  Son , 


Cai*ter  &  Co. 


1-8 
1-3 

0-8 

0-7 


^feakin,  3.  A  O. 


1-9 


^^Was  ground  finer  than  is  neces- 
sary for  commercial  use.** 

*^  Was  in  the  condition,  as  regards 
fineness  of  sab-division,  in  which 
we  use  it  in  our  manufacture." 

No  enquiry  made.  Sent  as  ^a 
sample  of  our  glaze  No.  365J* 

'^  Cannot  be  absolutely  jKNatiYe,  bat 
we  think  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  they  were  in  the  state 
in  which  we  intended  to  use 
them." 

Cannot  say.  Materials  were  not 
ground  at  their  own  works^and 
tliough  they  suppose  the  grinding 
was  about  as  fine  as  they  would 
do  it  themselves,  they  would 
have  much  hesitation  in  express- 
ing an  opinion. 
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Ka 

Wknnftwtnrer. 

SolnbOM^. 

MftniiftM)tiu«r*i  itetoment. 

75 

7« 
77 

Oartwright  &  Ed-wards     .o 
Do.            

mJO*                 •••            •••            ••• 

1-7       i 

1-5       ( 

•9      ] 

''Samples  ient  were  in  th#  tritt 
state,  and  not  in  the  conditiM^a^ 
regards  finenesa^^inswluch  tre  use 
them/^ 

114 
119 

W.  ft  E.  Corn           

X/Oa                             •••                     ■••                     ••• 

2-2      J 

...   [ 

Condition  of  grinding  was  tiiatof 
the  glazes  aa*  intended  for  os^  in 
bnlk,  and  as  the  firm  '' am^aatai^- 
it  at  the  present  moment.** 

122 

Keeling  &  Walker 

1-3 

"  We  should  think  the  sample  is  of 
about  the  orilinary  fineness." 

141 

Donlton^B        

1-9 

^*  The  glaie  in  question  was  ground 
to  the  necessary  fineness  for 
dipping." 

152 

Buller%  Limited      

2-7 

*"  The  glaze  is  in  the  state  of  sub- 
division, in  which  we  use  it  in 
glazing  ware." 

156 

Dimmock  &  Co 

2-8 

No  enquiry  made.  Sent  as  *^a 
sample  of  our  fritted  lead  glaze.** 

164 

Baller*s          

1-4      . 

1 

*'  Is  in  the  state  of  sub -division  in 
which  it  is  used." 

105 

Hughes  <&  Son          

2-4 

• 

No  reply. 

223 

Grindley  &  Co.      •  , 

1-6         i 

**  It  is  ground  suflaciently  fine  for 
use." 

236 
259 

Bailer's          i 

Do..«.        •••'        •••        ••• 

1-5      U 
1-5       ) 

•*  Ground  ready  for  uf»e." 

248 
249 

Wengers         

x/0**»«            •••            •••            ••• 

.0-2         ! 
2-1       ) 

"-Of  the  fineness  required  for 
dipping  pottery  ware.*^ 

206      Johnson  Bros. 


237 
256 
257 

258 


Boiler's-        

Royal  Crown  Derby  Co. 

L/0«.**  •••  ••• 

x/O....  ••*  ••• 


3    !  Salt  Bros. 


2-9 

2-8 
1-5 
1-1  • 
1-5 


i  As    regards   grinding,  this    is  an 
'    .  average  ^  piece  *'  as  we  shall  use 
it. 

;  "  Is  ground  ready  for  use." 

!  ^'  As  regards  fineness  of  grinding,, 
they    are    in    the    condition    in 
*  I       which  we  propose  to  use  them  in 
I      the  glaze-tub." 

'  In  a  proper,  condition  for  use  in 
the  glaze-tub,  and  is  a  sample  of 
the  glaze  we  are  now  using." 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  E.  THORPE. 
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Addendum. 

*In  writing  to  Dr.  Wilkens,  of  Messrs.  Villeroy  and  Boch,  I  drew  his 
attention  to  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  figures  furnished  to  me  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  Dresden  works,  as  set  out  in  the  Report  of  1899  (p.  25). 
I  pointed  out  that  the  41  parts  of  the  fritt  which  was  stated  to  be  essentially  the 
bisiUcate  of  lead^  containing  presumably  about  65  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide, 
would  yield  more  than  10*2  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide  in  the  glaze  of  which  the 
composition  was  handed  to  me  from  the  laboratory  records. 

In  answer  to  my  letter,  Dr.  Wilkens  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Bei  der  freundlichen  Erwahnung  des  Besuches  hieslger  Fabrik  in 
Ihrem  Berichte  ist  allerdings,  wie  ich  zu  meinem  Bedauern  gesehen  habe, 
durch  Misverstandnis  wohl  kein  richtiges  Bild  von  der  Zusammensetzang 
unserer  Glasur  gegeben,  und  beehre  ich  mich  darum  solches  urmseitig  nun 
richtig  zu  stellen. 

"  Die  chemische  Formel  unserer  fiir  das  Steingut  allgemein  verwendeten 
Olasuren  ist — 

RO  2[|'^^  +  033  RA  [gQ^  (8  SiO^:  1  BA) 

"  Fiir  die  farblose  Glasur  ist  die  Zusammensetzung — 
0  -25  K,  0  +  0  -75  Na,0  +  1-5  CaO  +  2  PbO  +  15  AlA  +  12  SiO,  +  15  B,©,, 

"  Wir  betrachten  die^e  Glasur  ihrer  bestimmten  chemischen  Zusammen- 
setzung wegen  als  Grundlage  und  setzen  unsere  Masse  beziiglich  ihres 
Kieselgehaltes  derselben  entsprechend  zusammen.  * 

"  Die  Erste  in  Ihrem  Berichte  angegebene  Tabelle  hat  eigentlich 
wenig  Wert,  es  ist  die  Angabe  der  Procente  der  einzelnen  chemischen 
Bestandteile,  es  ware  richtiger  gewesen  diese  mit  ihrem  Atomgewichten  zu 
vervielfaltiffen  und  die  Zusammenstellung  in  folgender  Weise  za  geben — 


K20 

0-25  X    94-2  «      23-55 

Oder      1-49 

pro  cent. 

NajO 

0-75  X     62     -      46-50 

»,     2-94 

CaO 

1-50  X     56     =      84-00 

„        5-31 

PbO 

2-00  X  223     =    446-00 

„      28-17 

AljO, 

1-50  X  102-2  =    153-30 

„        9-68 

Siog 

12-00  X     60-4  =    724-80 

„      45-78 

B3O, 

1-50  X     70     =    105-00 

„  .     6-63 

1583-15 

100-00 

"  Wir  verwenden  als  Stoffe  fiir  die  Glasur  :  Skandinavischen  Feldspat 
mit  Zusammensetzung  : 

65  SiOg  +  lS)-2  AlaOs  +  12-8  Kfi  +  2-3  Na^O  ; 

Kreide,  Bleiglatte,  Quarzsand,  Borax  (oder  Borsailirehydrat  und  Soda  Calcin) 
Steingutscherben,  mit  Zusammensetzung — 

76-6  SiOg  +  21-7  AlA  +  1*7  K^O 
Bohmischer  Kaolin  mit  Zusammensetzung — 

46-64  SiOa  39-46  Al^Oj. 
Scherben  setzen  wir  zu  um  die  zu  verwerthen  und  Feldspat  zu  ersparen. 

"  Friiher  haben  wir  alle  Stoffe  in  ihrer  entsprechenden  Menge  zusam- 
mengemischt  und  gefrittet,  die  Fritte  dann  gemahlen  und  so  verwendet. 
Da  aber  das  Mahlen  in  den  Nasstrommeln  verursachte,  dass  die  gemahlene 
zum  gebrauch  fertige  Glasurfritte  sich  leichter  absetze  und  sich  nicht  so 
fest  auf  das  Geschirr  auf  legte  wie  friiher  als  die  in  sogenannter  Schlipp* 
mahlen  gemahlen  worden  yrar  ^^hen  wir  um  diesen  tTbelstanden  zu 
begegnen  uns  genotigt,  einen  Teil  der  Stcifte  (15  per  cent.)   nicht  mit  zu 
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fritten   sondem  der  Fritte  erst  beim  Mahlen   zazusetzen  wie  aus  nacli 
folgender  Zusammenstellung  zu  ersehen  ist. 


■  ■  ,-.        1 

Percent' 

'Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Feldspat       

6-5    . 

a'5 

30 

Kg. 
6-25 

lUtte  UTO  Kg. 
46 

Ereide          

8-3 

5-4 

2-9 

9-50 

45 

Bleigl&tte     

24-7 

24-7     : 

—    ■ 

43-50 

-- 

-Qoarzeand    ... 

18-5 

18-5 

— 

32-50 

— 

Borax           

15-9 

15-4 

()-5 

27-25 

0-5  (7  ?) 

Steingntscherben   ... 

17-5 

17.5 

— 

31-00 

—  , 

E^aolin         

8-6 

— 

8-6 

— 

132 

KXM) 

85-0 

150 

150-Kg. 
(1  Vereatz.) 

1400  Kg. 
(1  Mahlmig.) 

"  Filr  die  gefarbten  Glasuren,  welche  ftlr  die  zugesandten  Muster 
hiesigen  ferbigen  Steinguts  in  Anwenduiig  kommen  dient  dieselbe  chemische 
Formd  wie  bei  der  farblosen  Glasur,  es  werden  Fritten  hergestellt,  bei 
welchen  das  Calcium  oxyd  durch  die  fiirbenden  Metall  oxyde  RO  eliminirt 
wird  mithin  durch  CoO,  CuO,  NiO  oder  AI3O3  durch  FegOa  MnaOj  CrgOa, 
UraOj,  Diese  Farbfritten  werden  dann  mit  gewohnlicher  farblosen  Glasur 
bis  zur  gewunschten  Farburg  verdiinnt, 

"Fiir  gewisse  Gegenstande  z.  B.  fiir  Sanitary  ware  verwenden  wir 
eine  zu  Feldspat  reichere  Masse  und  erhitzen  dieselbe  bis  zur  Sinterung, 
•diese  Waren  werden  mit  einer  an  Kieselsaiire  reicheren  aber  bleifrien 
•Glasur  versehen." 

Translation. 

"  On  reading  the  account  of  the  .visit  to  our  works  which  you  were 
-so  good  us  xo  give  in  your  Report,  I  must  admit,  as  I  find  to  my  regret, 
that  by  some  misunderstanding  no  true  representation  of  the  composition 
-of  our  glaze  has  been  given,  and  I  have  now  the  honour  to  set  this  out 
-correctly. 

"  The  chemical  formula  of  the  earthenware  glaze  we  employ  is — 

"  For  colourless  glazes  the  composition  is — 
<)-25  K;0  +  0-75  Na,0  +  1-5  CaO  +  2  PbO  -h  1-5  A1,0,  +  12  SiO,  +  1-5  B^O,. 

'^  By  reason  of  its  definite  chemical  composition  we  consider  this  glaze 
as  a  foundation,  and  arrange  the  composition  of  our  body  as  regards  its 
-content  of  silica  accordingly. 

"  The  first  table  given  in  your  Report  has  but  little  practical  value  as  it 
is  merely  a  statement  in  per  cents,  of  the  several  chemical  constituents. 
It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  hAve  multiplied  these  by  their  atomic 
weights  and  to  have  given  the  composition  in  the  following  way  : — 


KsO 

0-25  X 

94-2  = 

23-55 

or 

1-49] 

per  cent. 

Na,0 

0-75  X 

62     » 

46-50 

2-94 

CaO 

l-.'iO  X 

56      - 

84-00 

5-31 

PbO 

2-00  X 

223     = 

446-00 

28-17 

AlA 

1-50  X 

102-2  = 

153-30 

9-68 

SiO, 

12-00  X 

60-4  = 

724-80 

45.78 

BA 

1.50  X 

70-0  - 

105-00 

6-63 

1,583-15 

100-00 
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"  We  employ  fuft  materials  for  the  glaze  : — 
Scandinavian  felspar  of  the  oompoitioa — 

65  SiOs  +  19-2  AljO,  +  12-8  K^O  +  2-3  Na^Q.        

Chalk,  lithargsw.SUiiiG^?t2fiaudi.l^^  0^  hade  acid  and  caldned  soda). 
Potaberds'  of  the  composition — 

76-6  SiOa  +  21-7  Al.O,  +  1-7  K,0. 
Bohemian  kaolin  of  the  compoBition — 

46-64  SiO,  +  89-64  Al^Oj. 

We  add  the  sherds  in  order  to  use  them  up  and  to  save  felspar. 

^^  Formerly  we  mixed  all  the  materials  in  their  relative,  proportion^ 
together  and  fritted  them,  ground  the  fritt  and  so  used  it.  Since,  however,, 
the  grinding  in  cylinders  causes  the  milled  glaze  to  settle  more  readily,, 
thereby  preventing  it  from  covering  the  dipped  article  so  well  as  whea 
milled  in  the  pan,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  obviate  this  disadvantage 
not  to  fritt  a  portion  (15  par  cent.)  of  the  materials,  but  to  add  this  to  the 
fritt  after  milling,  in  the  manner  indicated  below  : — 


! 

Pwoent. 
6-5 

FwMnt. 

FlKOMlt. 

P6Y  OWtw 

Felspar         

3-5 

3-0 

Kb. 
6-25 

nrittllTOKg. 
46 

Chalk           

8-3 

5-4 

2-9 

9-50 

45 

Litharge       

24-7 

24-7 

— 

43-50 

— 

Quartz  sand 

18-5 

18-5 

— 

32-50 

— 

Borax          

15-9 

15-4 

05 

27-25 

1     0-5(7?) 

Sherds          

17-5 

17-5 

— 

31-00 

— 

Kaolin          

8-6 

— 

8-6 

— 

132 

10(H) 

850 

15-0 

150-00 
(1  Batch.) 

1400  Kg. 
(1  Milling.) 

"  For  the  coloured  glazes  employed  on  the  articles  of  coloured  ware 
which  I  send  you  we  make  use  of  the  same  chemical  formula  as  in  the- 
colourless  glazes.  Fritts  are  prepared  in  which  the  lime  is  replaced  by 
the  colorific  metallic  oxide  RO,  as,  for  example,  CoO,  CuO,  NiO,  or  the 
alumina  by  FcgOa,  M112O3,  CrjOa,  UrsO,.  These  coloured  fritts  are  then 
diluted  with  the  ordinary  colourless  glaze  to  the  desired  tint. 

"  For  certain  objects,  as,  for  example,  sanitary  ware,  we  employ  a  body 
rich  in  felspar,  and  we  heat  this  to  the  sintering  point,  the  ware  being 
coated  with  a  glaze  rich  in  silica,  but  free  from  lead." 


In  a  letter  from  Rorstrand,  Mr.  Robert  Almstrom  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  here  I  have  made  many  trials 
to  obtain  a  glaze  without  lead,  which  could  be  tired  at  the  usual  heat  of 
our  glost  oven  (Segers  cone  0,,  63= about  1,100  °C.),  but  I  have  succeeded 
only  partly  by  substituting  the  oxide  of  lead  by  oxide  of  zinc.  You  will 
find  amongst  the  samples  I  send  a  plate  with  this  glaze.  It,  however,  is 
very  difficult  to  use  :  it  must  be  applied  on  the  ware  with  more  care  than 
a  lead  glaze  ;  is  not  so  bright  and  resplendent  and  cannot  be  used  for  all 
under  glaze  colours.  On  the  insulators  that  are  fired  at  a  higher- 
temperature  it  comes  out  very  bright  and  good." 
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II. 

On  tbe  relation  l)etwee)i  the  Opmpositio&  pt  Laad  Frttts  and 
the  Solubility  of  the  Lead  which  they  contain. 

The  present  communication  deals  with  the  conditions  which  determine  the 

•«rtent  to  which  lead  fritts  are  attacked  by  dilute  acids  comparable  in  strength 

with  the  acids  in  the  gastric  juice.      It  is  designed  to  make  clear  some  of  the 

•^K)nsiderations  which  have  led  to  the  limitation  of  solubility,  as  regards  lead, 

^suggested  by  Rule  IL  of  the  Proposed  Amended  Special  Rules. 

These  considerations  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  toxic  action 
•of  lead  compounds  depends  primarily  upon  their  solubility.  If  it  has  to  be 
conceded  that  lead  compounds  must  of  necessity  be  used  by  the  potter,  the 
problem  to  be  solved  is  :  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  compounds  of  lead  which, 
while  serving  the  practical  needs  of  the  potter  in  respect  of  such  points  as 
fiisibility  and  expansibility,  shouldat  the  same  time  be,  in  respect  to  their  leml, 
nearly  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  ? 

,  In  seeking  for  such  compounds  we  naturally  turned  in  the  first  place  to 

the  silicates  of  lead.  For  certain  special  purposes,  indeed,  lead  silicates  are 
freauently  employed  by  the  potter,  and  attempts  have  fi'om  time  to  time  been 
maae  in  this  country  to  substitute  such  silicates  for  the  '^  raw  "  lead  used  in 

.glazes  generally.  On  the  Continent  this  use  of  lead  silicates  is  fiir  more  common 
than  in  England,  and  it  has  been  generally  recognised  that  their  employment 
has  greatly  tended  to  minimise  the  risk  of  lead  poisoning  among  pottery 
workers.  In  consequence  of  their  more  extended  use,  the  conditions  required 
to  produce  them  successfully  have  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention. 
Indeed,  we  may  at  once  say  that  the  first  insight  into  the  chemical  constitution 

-of  fidtts  which  should  approximate  to  the  ideal  character  of  a  fritt  was  gained 
•by  a  study  of  fritts  which  were  found  to  be  in  use  on  the  Continent,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  of  a  high  degree  of  insolubility.  That  such  fritts  were 
sparingly  soluble  was  generally  recognised,  but  little  appears  to  have  been 
ascertained  as  to  the  conditions  which  determine  their  insolubility,  although  it 
was  no  doubt  surmised  that,  broadly  speaking,  it  must  be  dependent  upon  their 

"•chemical  nature. 

With  a  view  of  obtaining  light  upon  the  relation  of  solubility  to  chemical 
-composition,  a  number  of  specimens  of  lead  silicates  both  simple  and  complex 
were  obtained  from  manufitcturers  in  the  Potteries  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  after  their  solubility  as  regards  lead  had  been  determined,  the  specimens 
were  analysed  to  see  what  information  could  be  gained  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
differences  of  solubility  shown  by  the  various  silicates. 

For  the  solubility  determinations  the  solvents  selected  in  the  earlier  stages 
•of  the  experiments  were  solutions  of  hydrochloric,  acetic,  and  lactic  acids,  of 
various  strengths  ranging  up  to  one  per  cent.  Afterwards  only  a  0*25  per  cent, 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  was  employed  ;  it  contains  what  is  considered  to 
be  about  the  average  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  the  gastric 
juice.  As  regards  procedure,  the  method  eventually  found  most  practicable  for 
the  purpose  in  view  was  to  shake  the  finely  powdered  silicate  for  an  hour  with 
a  thousand  times  its  weight  of  the  solvent  at  the  room  temperature,  using  for 
this  purpose  an  agitator  worked  by  a  small  hot-air  motor.  The  sediment  was 
then  allowed  to  settle  for  an  hour,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  The  quantity  of  lead 
which  had  passed  into  solution  was  determined  in  the  filtrate.* 

Any  Bmall  differences  of  solubility  due  to  fluctuations  of  temperature  were 
in  the  present  connection  unimportant. 

Some  of  the  estimations  of  the  dissolved  lead  were  made  by  a  colorimetric 
method,  but  the  majority  were  gravimetric,  the  lead  i  being  separdted  as  sulphide 
-and  weighed  as  sulphate. 

*  The  consifierations  which  led  to  the  particilar  method  of  estimating  solubility,  as 
^regards  lead,  defined  in  Rule  II.,  are  stated  in  the  accompanying  Repo.-t  {see  p.  9). 
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The  first  specimens  examined  included  some  "  fritts  "  which  at  the  time 
represented  practically  the  only  kind  of  lead  silicate  used  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  the  Potteries.  This  compound  approximates  to  a  simple  mono-silicate 
of  lead,  PbOSi02.  It  contains,  however,  tfie  small  quantities  of  alumina^  lime, 
and  alkalis  usually  associated  with  the  silica  in  the  flint  from  which  the 
compound  is  made,  one  sample  giving  on  analysis  : — 


Per  cent. 

Silica 

2511 

Lead  monoxide       

70-40 

Alumina       

0-88 

Lime 

0-92 

Magnesia      

0-13 

Alkalis         

• 

1-91 

99-35 

At  the  time  at  which  our  inquiry  began  this  crude  mono-silicate  was  held 
to  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  "  raw  lead,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
much  less  soluble  than  the  latter.  Contrary  to  expectation,  however,  it  was 
found  to  yield  practically  the  whole  of  its  lead  to  the  action  of  "25  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid.     Two  difl^erent  preparations  gave  the  following  figures  ; — 


Speoimen. 


PbO  present. 


PbO  diflsoWed  by 
-25  per  cent.  HGI. 


Oaloulated  on  the 
total  PbO  present. 


Per  cent, 
71-2 

70-4 


Per  cent. 
70-0 

67-3 


Per  cent. 
98-3 

95-6 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  the  solubility  of  the  lead  is  concerned, 
the  advantage  which  the  simple  mono-silicate  was  supposed  to  possess  over 
"  raw  "  lead  nad  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Turning  our  attention  therefore  to  the  complex  silicates,  we  obtained  firom 
English  makers  two  silicates  having  the  following  compositioi]  : — 


No.  8.         '         No.  4. 

Silica        

37-62 

35-66 

Lead  Monoxide 

37-92 

45-77 

Alumina 

8-24 

10-04 

• 

Lime         

10-83 

1-16 

Magnesia 

0-08 

0-14 

Alkalis     

3-72 

7-09      . 

98-41 

99-86 

The 

[quantities  of  lead  oxide  dissolved  fro 
From  No.  3  •••         ••• 

99           ,9       4    •••               •••               •••                 • 

tn  these  wen 

•         •••     * 
...     1 

e: — 

8*0  per  cent. 

0-8    «    „ 
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Two  points  are  brought  out  by  these  results.  In  the  first  place,  the 
solubility  of  the  lead  is  very  much  smaller  in  both  specimens  than  in  the  simple 
mono-silicates  Nos.  1  and  2.  Secondly,  it  will  be  seen  that  No.  4,  with  the 
larger  percentage  of  lead  oxide  in  its  compositiori,  gives  to  the  action  of  acid  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  lead  than  does  m>.  3.  This  was  the  first  illustration 
we  obtained  of  a  principle  elucidated  more  fully  further  on,  namely,  Aat  the 
quantity  of  lead  dissolved  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  quantity  of  lead  in  Ae 
silicate. 

Extending  the  enquiry,  we  next  examined  three  ^^  fritts  **  containing  much 
smaller  quantities  of  1^  than  the  foregoing,  and  including  also  boric  acid  as  a 
constituent.  The  composition  and  solubibty  of  these  three  boro-silicates  are 
given  below : — 


i     No.  5  (Bnglirfi). 

1 

1 

No.  6  (BrigiMi). 

Na  7  (Ihiteh). 

Silica 

Lead  monoxide        

Alumina        

Lime 

Magnesia       

Alkalis          

Boric  oxide    ...          

49-67 
16-23 
10-34 

8-54 

0-19 

9-20 

5-83  (diffc 

52-94 
22-44 
7-62 
8-82 
0-12 
8-99 
rence)  3-82 

53-16 
18-97 

8-06 

8-96 

Oil 

4-86 

5-88 
(difference) 

lOOKW 

99-75 

lOOOO 

Lead  oxide  dissolved  bv  025  per  \ 
cent.  HCl "^    ...           i 

l-70;if 

0-65  jK 

l-20;if 

Here  the  solubility  of  the  lead,  especially  in  the  Belgian  boro-silicate..  is 
remarkably  small  compared  with  what  was  shewn  by  the  previous  specimens. 

Now,  in  round  numbers,  these  exanciples  differ  fix>m  Nos.  3  and  4  chiefly  in 
containing  about  15  per  cent,  more  silica  and  about  20  per  cent,  less  lead  oxide. 
Moreover,  they  have  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  boric  oxide,  which  is  not  present 
at  all  in  Nos.  3  and  4. 

The  question,  therefore,  suggested  itself:  Was  the  fector  determining  the 
insolubility  of  the  lead  to  be  sought  in  a  high  percentage  of  silica  or  in  a  low 
proportion  of  lead  oxide  ?  Or  was  it,  as  a  possibility  without  very  much 
likelihood,  to  be  found  in  the  introduction  of  boric  oxide  into  the  "  fritt  ?  *' 

The  next  specimen  that  we  analysed  gave  us  the  answer  to  these  questions, 
and  it  was  an  unmistakeable  negative.  This  specimen  was  a  Swedish  "  firitt," 
for  which  the  figures  are  : — 

No.  8. 


Silica 

44' 74  per  cent. 

Lead  monoxide 

44-06        „ 

Alumina 

5-47        „ 

Lime 

0-89        „ 

Magnesia 

0-13        „ 

Alkalis 

3-37        „ 

Boric  oxide     ... 

Absent. 

lioss  on  heating 

0-45        „ 

99-11  per  cent. 

9364 


Lead  oxide  dissolved  by  0-25  per  cent  HCl     ...     2-10  per  cent. 
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Although  the  solubility  of  the  lead  is  in  this  case  somewhat  greater  than 
in  Nos.  5  to  7,  it  is  a  quantity  of  the  same  order  as  the  figures  for  these,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  the  moment  may  be  classed  with  them. 

Here,  then,  it  was  plain  that  the  low  solubility  could  not  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  boric  oxide,  for  this  constituent  is  absent.  Nor  was  it  due  to  a  high 
percentage  of  silica,  which  is  here  much  less  than  in  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7.  Nor, 
again,  could  it  be  attributed  to  a  low  proportion  of  lead  oxide  ;  because  of  this 
there  is  twice  as  much  as  in  the  three  previous  examples. 

Comparing  in  this  way  the  results  of  a  number  of  analyses,  it  became 
evident  that  the  solubility  of  the  lead  does  not  depend  in  a  simple  manner  upon 
any  one  of  the  constituents.  We  append  for  this  purpose  a  table  showing  the 
composition  and  solubility  of  a  number  of  silicates  (see  p.  32)  ;  here  we  will 
illustrate  the  point  by  reference  to  the  lead  oxide  only  : — 


I.  Solubilities  practically  the  same. 
Amounts  of  lead  oxide  in  the  silicates  very  different. 


Silicate. 


Specimen  7^  (Dutch)... 
„  9  (English) 
,•     10 

„     11 

„       6  (Belgian) 


Percentage  of  PbO 
in  the  SUioate. 


18-0 
404 

52-3 

41-3 
22-4 


Solubility  of  the 

PbO.  Percentage  on 

Silicate. 


Traces. 
0-2 
0-4 

0-7 
07 


II.    S'OLUBILITIES   VERY   DIFFERENT. 

Amounts  of  l^d  oxide  in  the  silicates  practically  the  same. 


silicate. 


Specimen  3  (Englieh) 

»?  ^  n 

^  8  (Swedieh) 


Percentage  of  FbO 

in  the  SiUeate, 


Solubility  of  the 

PbO.  Percentftgie  on 

Bilicate. 


37-9 
36-2 

45-8 
441 


280 
1-4 

10-8 
21 


The  same  principle  holds  for  each  of  the  other  oxide^j  whether  basic  or 
acidic.  Generally,  the  quantity  of  lead  dissolved  by  the  solvents  used  bears 
no  necessary  proportionality  to  the  percentage  of  any  constituent  of  the 
silicate. 


Primarily  and  in  the  main,  the  ins<^^il ability  of  the  leiid  depends  not  upon 
any  one  oxide  or  group  of  oxides,  but  uj)on  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
proportion  between  the  whole  of  the  basic  oxides  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
whole  of  the  acidic  oxides  on  the  other.  It  may  be  shown  that  tliis  proportion 
becomes  eventually  referable  to  the  forms  of  siHcic  acid  from  which  the  silicates 
for  purj>OKe8  of  classification  may  be  considered  to  be  derived.  Meanwhile, 
one  method  of  formulating  this  relation  is  as  follows  : — 

Proceeding  as  is  customary  in  calculating  the  empirical  fonnula  of  a 
silicate,  we  divide  the  percentage  weight  of  each  oxide  by  its  molecular  weight. 
The  quotient  expresses  the  rehxtive  number  of  molecules  of  that  oaLide  present 
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in  a  definite  weight  of  the  siUcate.  Adding  the  quotients  for  the  acidic  oxides 
gives  the  total  number  of  acidic  molecules  ;  and  similarly  for  the  basic 
molecules.  If  we  then  take  the  ratio  of  the  former  sum  to  the  latter  for  each 
silicate,  we  get  the  following  table  : — 


SiUcftte. 

Value  of  tatio  :— 
No.  of  aeidio  moU. 
No.  of  Imaio  molfi. 

SolnbOity, 

Peroentage  on 

SUioate. 

1 

2-75 

Traces 

2 

2-56 

n 

3 

2-49 

1-2 

4 

2-43 

0-7 

5 

2-42 

2-4 

6 

2-37 

21 

7 

2-35 

0-2 

8 

2-20 

0-2 

9 

2-18 

0-6 

10 

215 

0-2 

11 

2-10 

0-2 

- 

12 

2-02 

1-7 

13 

2-06 

0-7 

14 

1-98 

'  0-8 

15 

1-98 

0-4 

16 

1-95 

30 

17 

1-93 

1-5 

18 

1-89 

2-0 

•       19 

1-44 

40-1 

20 

1-43 

39-5 

21 

1-42 

10-8 

22 

1-33 

51 

23 

1-27 

28-0 

24 

1-20 

70-3 

25 

113 

67-3 

26 

0-90                 i 

700 

The  table  shows  certain  discrepancies  which  are  significant  and  which  will 
be  discussed  further  on.  Disregarding  these  for  the  moment,  we  see  that  so 
long  as  the  value  of  this  ratio  is  higher  than  or  approximately  equal  to  two, 
the  amount  of  the  lead  extnvcted  is  small,  being  for  the  most  part  much  below 
2  per  cent.,  and  only  in  one  instance  reaching  3  per  cent.  That  is,  the 
solubility  is  small  so  long  as  there  are  present  two  molecules  or  more  of  acidic 
oxides  to  each  molecule  of  basic  oxide.  When  the  ratio  fiiUs  much  below  two, 
the  quantity  of  lead  dissolved  begins  nipidly  to  increase. 
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The  relation  between  acidic  and  basic  oxides  may  be  formulated  in  anotiier 
manner,  which  may  be  thus  stated : — ^Express  the  percentage  of  each  basic 
oxide  in  terms  of  some  one  of  them,  say  rbO,  and  that  of  the  boric  oxide  in 
terms  of  SiO^.  Then  take  the  ntio  of  the  sum  of  the  basic  oxides  to  thai  of 
the  acidic  oxides. 

The  table  previously  given  suggests  that,  so  £ur  as  influence  upon  the 
solubility  of  the  lead  is  concerned,  one  molecule  of  the  sesquioxide  A 120$  may 
replace  one  molecule  of  a  monoxide  base.  We  may  therefore  calculate  the 
ratio  first  with  AljOs  put  »  PbO,  and  next  with  AlfOs  «  *A  PbO,  and  compare 
the  results,  which  are  given  with  the  solubilities  in  the  following  tables : — 


Arranged  in  order  of  increasing  values  of  the  ratios. 


(0  With  A1,0,  put  BB 

PM). 

(U)  With  A1,0,  pnt  s  •  PbO. 

SiUoate. 

Batio. 

SolnbiUty 
of  PbO. 

SUioAte. 

B«tio. 

SolnUUty 
«fPbO. 

1 

1-34 

Traees 

5 

1-57 

2-4 

2 

1-44 

n 

1 

1-90 

Traoes 

3 

1-50 

1-2 

2 

201 

n 

4 

1-52 

0-7 

6 

210 

21 

5         1          1-53 

2-4 

3 

211 

1-3 

6                   1-56 

21 

4 

212 

0-7 

7         i          1-57 

0-2 

10 

219 

0-2 

8         j          1-68   . 

0-2 

15 

2-34 

0-4 

9         i          1-70 

0-6 

8 

2-41 

0-2 

10 

1-73 

0-2 

17 

2-41 

1-5 

11 

1-77 

0-2 

18 

2-48 

2-0 

13 

1-80 

0-7 

13 

2-56 

0-7 

12 

1-82 

1-7 

7 

2-60 

0-2 

15 

1-83 

0-4 

11 

2-64 

• 

0-2 

14 

1-87 

0-8 

16 

2-64 

3-0 

16 

1-91 

30 

12 

2-65 

1-7 

17 

1-92 

1-5 

14 

2-76 

0-8 

18 

1-97 

2-0 

9 

2-78 

0-6 

20 

2-59 

39-5 

24 

# 

3-27 

70-8 

19 

2-59 

40-1 

25 

3-43 

67-3 

21 

2-61 

10-8 

22 

3-55 

51 

22 

2-79 

51 

21 

3-84 

10-8 

23 

2-92 

28-0 

23 

3-88 

28-0 

24 

3-09 

70-3 

20 

3-90 

394 

25 

3-26 

67-3 

19 

3  02 

40-1 

26 

3-80 

70^ 

'i         26 

il 

4-10 

70H) 
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By  either  method  of  computation  the  same  compounds  fall  into  liie  san^ 
;gronpB,  but  tiie  former  of  the  two  methods  gives  the  more  consistent  results  tor 
the  hi^er  solubilities.  For  this  reason,  together  with  some  other  considerations, 
this  method  of  calculation  has  been  provisionally  adopted,  pending  any  farther 
light  which  may  be  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  mrtlier  investigation. 

The  mote  theoretical  discussion  of  this  point  would  be  out  of  place  here, 
but  an  example  showing  the  method  of  calculation  may  be  of  practical  assistiince 
to  the  manumcturer.     Such  an  example  is  therefore  adduced  : — 


SU.»A^« 

Pradaots. 

1 

Bmm. 

AoidM.- 

«Uca 44*7       

Xead  Monoxide  44*1       

Alomina        ...    5*5       

Lime 0-9       

Magnesia        ...    0*1       

Alkalis           ...    3*4       ... 

X  2-181 
X  3-980 
X  5-523 
X  2-850 

X  0-863 

441 
-12-0 
«    3-6 
=     -6 
»    9-7 

44-7 

• 

70-0 

Boric  oxide    ...  Absent 

Absent 

44-7 

The  solubility  of  this  fritt  was  2' I  per  cent.,  and  that  of  a  glaze  containing 
15  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide  supplied  by  this  fritt  would  therefore  be  0*7  per  cent. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  tables  there  is  a  considerable  range  in  the  solubilities 
shown.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  what  is  now  being  advanced 
is  not  that  the  quantity  of  lead  dissolved  is  directly  proportional  to  the  ratio, 
but  that  the  solubility  is  small  below  a  certain  value  of  tne  ratio,  and  becomes 
Kjonsiderable  when  this  value  is  much  exceeded.  The  value  in  question  is  about 
two  by  the  first  method  of  calculation,  and  about  2J  by  the  second. 

This  condition  then, — ^the  maintenance  of  the  proper  relation  between  the 
basic  oxides  and  the  acidic  oxides, — ^is  the  primary  factor  governing  the 
insolubility  of  the  lead  in  the  silicate. 

A  second  condition  may  also  be  mentioned.  Dealing  now  only  with  the 
specimens  1  to  18,  all  of  which  conform  to  or  are  very  near  the  limiting  ratio 
whichever  method  of  calculation  is  adopted,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  these  the 
solubility  of  the  lead,  though  never  large,  varies  very  erratically.  In  some 
instances  mere  traces  are  dissolved  ;  in  others  the  quantity  is  from  one  to  three 
per  cent. 

The  explanation  of  this  was  suggested  by  considering  the  results  of  the 
following  experiments  : — 

Lbad  Oxide  Dibsolvbo. 


With  0*25  per  oent.  HGl. 


With  005  per  cent.  HCl. 


From  Specimen  E    .. 


1  0*65  per  cent. 

'  1-20        „ 


0*60  per  cent. 
MO        „ 


'^u 
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Here  the  acid  used  in  one  case  is  five  times  as  strong  as  in  the  other,  but  it 
extracts  scarcely  any  more  lead.  This  indicated  that  though  the  great  bulk  of 
each  specimen  consisted  of  silicate  which  was  not  attacked  even  by  the  stronger 
acid,  it  nevertheless  contained  a  small  quantity  of  some  compound  of  lead,  either 
admixed  with  it  or  in  some  loose  state  of  combination,  which  was  readily 
dissolved  even  by  the  weaker  solvent.  Most  probably  this  may  have  been  due 
to  the  process  of  fusion  not  having  been  sufficiently  prolonged  to  effect  the  com- 
plete chemical  changes  required.  But,  let  the  explanation  be  what  it  may,  the 
experiments  suggested  that  in  those  specimens  which  conformed  to  the  ratio 
indicated,  yet  still  yielded  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide  to  the  solvent,  the 
greater  part  of  the  lead  compound  thus  dissolved  was  in  this  admixed  or  loosely 
combined  form.  If  so,  it  could  be  removed  by  treatment  with  acid,  and  the 
residue  should  then  be  practically  insoluble. 

This  supposition  was  verified  experimentally,  the  results  of  some  typical 
experiments  being  given  below.  The  observation  has  a  practical  value,  since  it 
shews  the  manufecturer  that  by  simply  grinding  certain  moderately  soluble 
fi-itts  with  dilute  acid,  he  can  obtain  a  product  which  yields  mere  traces  of  lead 
to  the  action  of  such  solvents  as  we  are  here  concerned  with. 


Experiments  upon  the  Treatment  of  Lead  Silicates  with  Dilute 
Solution  of  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Silicates  which  yielded  amounts  of  soluble  lead  oxide  ranging  up  to 
2  per  cent,  were  separately  shaken  with  500  times  their  weight  of  0*25  per 
cent.  HCl  for  six  hours.  The  dissolved  portion  was  analysed,  and  the 
undissolved  residue  tested  for  its  solubility  as  regards  lead. 


miioate. 

Amount  of  silioate  diasolTed. 

No.  1 

3*02  per  cent. 

• 

„    2 

4-35       „ 

^ 

«    3 

3-70       „ 

„    4 

5-97        „ 

•    „    5 

3-41        „ 

«    6 

2-72       „  . 

„    ^ 

3-40       „ 

In  all  cases  the  dissolved  portion  consisted  largely  of  lead  oxide.     A  typicaL 
analysis  is  adduced  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  substances  dissolved. 


silicate  No*  7. 

Composition 

of  the  dissolved  portion — 

SiO^      ..- 

•  •  •         1 

21 

per  cent 

PbO      ... 

•  •  •                               4 

67-6 

AlA    ... 

•  •  •                               1 

10-3 

CaO       ... 

•  •  •                             4 

53 

MgO      ... 

•  •  • 

Traces 

Na,0      ... 

•  •  •                           4 

7-9 

K,0       ... 

•  •  • 

6-8 

BA     ... 

•  •  • 

Traces 

100-0 


In  the  undissolved  residues  the  percentage  of  lead  oxide  is  but  little  less^ 
than  in  the  original  silicates.     But  the  amount  of  this  lead  now  extracted  bjr 
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iJie  standard   solvent  is  only  about  one-third  to  one-eighth  of  that  yielded 
previously : — 


Lead  Oxide  present 

Lead  Oxide  dissoWed. 

Silicate. 

(i)  In  the  original. 

(ii)  In  the  reeidnal 
sUioate. 

(!)  From  oritrmal. 

(ii)  From  reeidnal 
siUoate. 

No.  1 

Per  cent. 
22-4 

Per  cent. 
21-8 

Per  cent. 
0-7 

Per  cent. 
Traces 

«    2 

19-0 

18-0 

1-2 

Traces 

,,    3 

53-2 

.52-3 

20 

0-4 

«    4 

49-3 

47-5 

1-5 

0-2 

„    5 

24-5 

24-0 

0-6 

0-2 

„    6 

41-4 

40-7 

0-8 

0-2 

„    7 

41-3 

40-4 

0-7 

0-2 

Thus  the  conditions  upon  which  the  production  of  nearly  insoluble  lead 
silicates  suitable  as  Mtts  depends,  are  : — 

Firstly.  The  preservation  of  the  proper  relation  between  the  acidic  and  the 
basic  constituents,  as  exemplified  above. 

Secondly.  The  fusion  of  the  materials  for  such  a  time  and  in  so  thorough 
^  manner  as  to  allow  of  the  chemical  reactions  being  completed. 

To  these  may  be  added  in  certain  cases,  the  treatment  of  the  silicate  with 
acid  in  order  to  extract  small  quantities  of  admixed  or  loosely  combined  lead 
-compounds  from  the  bulk  of  the  product. 

The  following  propositions  are  of  both  practical  importance  and  theoretical 
interest. 

Provided  that  the  foregoing  conditions  are  satisfied,  then,  without  prejudice 
to  the  insolubility  in  the  standard  solvent  of  the  lead  in  the  silicate  : — 

(1.)  The  quantity  of  lead  oxide  in  the  silicate  may  have  any  value  up  to 
50  per  cent.,  or  even  higher. 

(2.)  The  other  bases  (lime,  alumina,  and  alkalies)  may  varv  considerably, 
replacing  one  another,  and  also  the  lead  oxide,  within  very  wide 
limits.     This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table  : — 

Table  showing  that  the  Nature  of  the  Basic  Oxides  has  little  or  no 
Effect  upon  the  Amount  of  Lead  Oxide  Dissolved. 


SUicate. 

Peroeotage. 

hfA  oxide 
diegolved. 

PbO. 

Al/).. 

CM). 

Alkalia. 

Percentage  on 
BiUcate. 

Xjt         •••           ...           •«.           ••• 

19H) 

-   •  8-1 

9-0 

4-9 

1-2 

G       

16-2 

10-3 

8-5 

9-2 

1-7 

I  Almstrems  "  A  " 

441 

5-5 

0-9 

3-4 

21 

1  Flint  Glass 

44-6 

0*4 

0-5 

8-1 

2-4 

(3.)  The  influence  of  boric  oxide,  irrespective  of  that  of  the  silica  with 
which  it  may  be  associated,  still  remains  to  be  ascertained,  but  it  may 
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be  pointed  out  that  boric  oxide  up  to  6  per  cent.,  the  highest  amount 
met  with  in  the  specimens  examined,  may  be  present  without 
apparently  exercising  any  special  inflnence  in  promoting  the 
solubility  of  the  lead. 

taiifck  showikg  the  cobfposition  of  various  lsad  slucates,  with  the: 
Amount  of  Lead  Oxide  Dissolved  fbom  them  bt  0*25  per  obnt^ 
Solution  of  Hydrochloric  Acid. 


SOuMto.  anangad 

in  order  of 

iMr«Miiif  MtabOitf. 

PM>diM0lTwll» 
0^paroaBt.H01. 

FWOMltirf 

•Uicate. 

no. 

OaO. 

MgO. 

(W«,K).0. 

Ai.O,. 

IHO,. 

SiO.. 

1 

Traces. 

21*88 

8-54 

0-12 

3-80 

7-43 

3-84 

54-44 

2 

Do. 

18-04 

8-43 

0O6 

4-39 

7-71 

6-14 

55-23 

3 

0-7 

22-44 

8-82 

0-12 

8-99 

7-62 

4-07 

52-94 

4 

1-2 

18-97 

8-96 

0-11 

4-86 

8-06 

5-88 

5316- 

r       ' 

1-7 

16-23 

8-54 

0-19 

9-20 

10-34 

5-83 

49-6r 

6* 

2-0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37-88- 

7 

21 

44-06 

0-89 

0-13 

8-37 

5-47 

— 

44-74 

8 

2-4 

44-64 

0-58 

— 

8-05 

0-36 

— 

45-48- 

r       * 

8-0 

41-13 

2-08 

0-15 

5-88 

7-15 

— 

43-61 

10* 

5-1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29-7» 

11 

10-8    • 

45--.  7 

1-16 

0-14 

7-09 

10O4 

35-6$; 

12 

28-0 

37-92 

10-83 

0H)6 

8-72 

824 

— 

87-62- 

13 

39-5 

46-78 

1-98 

0^ 

2-80 

11-52 

1-17 

33-75- 

U 

40-1 

48-70 

0-83 

0-30 

3-59 

10-97 

1-35 

33-43- 

15 

67-3 

70-40 

0-92 

013 

1-91 

0-88 

— 

25-11 

16 

70-8 

70-25 

0-51 

0-06 

1-59 

1-08 

2-64 

23-87 

*  Inserted  to  show  that  the  solability  of  the  lead  oxide  does  not  depend  simply  npon 
the  proportion  of  SiO,.  The  full  details  of  these,  as  of  some  others  mentioned  in  the- 
jMper,  are  withheld  from  pablication  by  dedre  of  the  Manufacturers. 
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IIL 

On  the  Influence  of  Orinding  upon  the  Solubility*  of 
the  Le&d  in  Lead  Fritts. 

A  paper  dealing  with  this  subject  was  oommunicated  to  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  on  Oct.  30th  last  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Rich,  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  Tunstall,  and  has  since  been  circulated  somewhat 
widely  in  the  Potteries. 

Purport  of  Paper. — The  main  purport  of  the  paper  is  to  show  that,  in  the 
case  of  lead  fritts,  "  solubility  in  dilute  acid  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  degree 
of  fineness  to  which  the  particles  have  been  ground."  (Manchester  Memoirs, 
Vol.  45,  Part  1,  No.  2,  pp.  6-7.)  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  solution  is 
possible  only  from  the  surface  of  the  particles,  the  authors  show  that  the  extent 
of  sur&ce  of  any  given  weight  of  a  fiitt  is  increased  by  decreasing  the  size  ot 
the  particles,  and  they  contend  that,  consequently,  the  action  of  the  solvent  is 
also  increased.  They  adduce  certain  experimental  results  which  are  considered 
to  support  this  contention. 

Practical  Bearing. — So  far  as  the  practical  aspect  of  this  question  is  con- 
cerned, the  reply  is  obvious.  Suppose  tnat  workable  glazes  can  be  obtained, 
which  when  groimd  to  the  degree  of  fineness  necessary  in  practice  are  within 
the  selected  standard  of  solubuity.  Then  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  their 
solubility  is  smaller  when  the  glazes  are  more  coarsely  ground.  This  is  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  point  under  discussion. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  glazes  are  in  use.  This  is  shown  bv  the 
list  given  on  pp.  18-19  of  the  accompanying  Report,  which  shows  the  ooluoiUty 
of  the  lead  in  a  number  of  glazes,  together  with  the  statements  of  the  manu- 
facturers regarding  the  degree  of  fineness  in  each  case. 

It  is  true  that  this  list  may  possibly  not  include  examples  of  the  most 
finely -ground  glazes  ever  employed  by  the  potter,  though  it  mav  do  so.  But  it 
certainly  includes  some  which  are  in  at  least  an  average  condition  of  fineness  ; 
and  the  difference  between  these  and  the  most  finely-ground  glazes  can  be  but 
small. 

As  regards  the  more  theoretical  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  is  in  the  first  place  Influence 
quite  easy  to  show  that  the  solubility  of  the  lead  in  fritts  does  not  depend  ^*  fineness 
merely,  or  even  largely,  upon  the  extent  of  surface  exposed — that  is,  upon  the  diMte' 
fineness  of  the  particles.  matter 

The  following  specimens  of  fritts  were  all  reduced  to  nearly  impalpable  ^^^Tf* 
powder  in  an  agate  mortar  before  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  solvent. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  closely  similar,  if  not  identical,  conditions  of  fineness. 
Hence,  if  the  solubility  were  merely  a  function  of  the  extent  of  surfiwe,  the 
solubilities  should  all  approximate  to  the  same  value.  If  subdivision  were  even 
a  considerable  factor,  there  should  be  some  approach  to  similarity  in  the  results 
— ^they  should  be  quantities  of  much  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  It  will  be 
seen  tiiat  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  such  uniformity  : — 


Fritt. 


Solubility  of  Lead, 
on  Fritt. 


Percentage 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7 


0-7 
1-2 
21 

28-0 
40-1 
67-3 
70-1 


*  Throughout  this  paper  the  term  ''  Bolubility  **  denotes  the  weight  of  lead,  calculated 
as  monoxide,  dissolTed  from  a  powdered  fritt  or  f^laze,  when  the  fritt  or  glaze  is  shaken 
for  an  hour  with  1,000  times  its  weight  of  0*25  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  and  allowed  to 
settle  for  a  further  hour  before  being  filtered. 
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Thus  the  fineness  alone  of  a  fritt  is  not  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the 
solubility  of  the  lead.  The  last  three  specimens  belong,  in  fisict,  to  a  class  of 
silicates  which,  whether  ground  moderately  fine  or  extremely  so,  readily  give 
up  practically  the  whole  o£  their  lead  to  dilute  acids.  The  first  three  belong  to 
a  class  which,  under  closely  similar  conditions  of  fineness  to  that  shown  by  the 
last  three,  yield  to  acids  a  relatively  small  proportion  only  of  lead.  These 
classes  are  sharply  distinguished  by  differences  of  chemical  composition,  and  it 
is  this  latter  circumstance  which  is  the  primary  factor  determining  the  solubility. 
The  effect  of  fineness  is  a  matter  apart  from  this,  and  altogether  subordinate 
to  it. 

It  is  tacitly  assumed  by  the  writers  in  question  that  the  process  of  solution 
involved  is  one  in  which  a  single  substance— one  chemical  individual — ^is 
attacked  by  a  solvent  acting  at  the  surface  only  of  the  particles  (pp.  9,  10, 
loc.  cit.). 

If  this  were  so,  then,  after  a  first  treatment  of  a  firitt  with  dilute  acid,  if 
the  solvent  be  removed  and  the  residue  again  treated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
the  solvent,  the  amount  of  lead  dissolved  should  be  practically  the  same  as  at 
first. 

Experiment  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  quantity  of  lead 
extracted  on  the  second  treatment  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  first  yielded : — 


Leitd  Oxide  DiMolred. 

BOioate. 

Lead  Oxide  Fieaent. 

.. 

lit  Tieiktment. 

2iid  TieatBMnt. 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

1 

22-4 

07 

Traoes. 

2 

'190 

1-2 

ft 

3 

R3-2 

2-0 

04 

4 

49-3 

1-5 

0-2 

5 

24-5 

0-6 

0-2 

6 

41-4 

0-8 

0^ 

7 

41-3 

0-7 

0-2 

**Projiec- 
tive  Layer" 
hypothesis. 

Silica  does 
not  form  a 
"protective 
layer.'' 


Messrs.  Jackson  and  Rich  endeavour  to  explain  this  behaviour  by  supposing 
that  an  insoluble  coating  of  silica  is  deposited  upon  the  particles,  and  that  this 
protects  them  from  further  action  of  the  solvent  (loc  cit.,  pp.  9-15). 

Now,  it  is  demonstrable  that  in  many  cases  no  such  "  protective"  layer  is 
formed.  In  these  cases  the  lead  is  not  "  protected  "  by  the  silica  or  any  other 
compound  ;  it  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  removed  on  treatment  with  dilute  acid. 
The  following  experiments  prove  this  point : — 


Fritt. 


No.  1 

«    2 
3 

4 
«    5 


Iiead  Oxide  preMnt. 


iMd  Oxid.  diMolTOd  bj 
■26  per  oeot.  HOI. 


71*2  per  cent. 
70-4       „ 
70-3       „ 
46-8       „' 
48-7        „ 


70*0  per  cent. 
67-3        „ 
70-3       „ 
39-5        „ 
40-1        „ 


It  is  beyond  question  that  in  such  cases  as  the  above  the  t>ilica  does  not 
form  an  effective  protecting  layer.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  reason  can  be 
adduced  to  show  why  silica  should  act  differently  in  other  cases. 
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If  it  be  said  that  the  quantity  of  silica  in  the  above  fntts  is  too  small  to 
act  as  a  protective  layer,  the  reply  is  that  some  of  them  contain  more  silica  than 
other  fntts  which  have  much  smaller  solubility.     For  instance  :— 


SiO,preMnt. 

PbO  present. 

PbO  diMoWed. 

No.    5 

33-4 

48-7 

40-1 

r,        6 

29-8 

59-3 

5-0 

Other  examples  are  : — 
No.    7 

35-7 

45-8 

10-8 

«      « 

34-9 

57-3 

2-6 

And  with  nearly  eqnal  percentages 
of  silica  :— 

No.    9 

37-6 

37-9 

28-0 

„    10 

37-9 

53-2 

2-0 

Thus  two  fritts,  A  and  B,  may  have  the  same  quantity  of  silica,  yet  A  is 
largely  attacked  and  B  but  slightly.  (Nos.  9  and  10.)  Or  A  may  have  more 
silica  than  B,  and  still  be  unprotected.  Nos.  5  and  6,  also  7  and  8.)  Finally, 
A  may  have  less  silica  than  B,  and,  nevertheless,  be  the  more  largely  attacked. 
(Nos.  5  and  10.)  It  is  difficult  to  give  much  credence  to  a  theory  of  protective 
action  which  is  certainly  not  exercised  at  all  in  many  cases,  and  in  others 
exhibits  so  much  caprice  as  to  render  impossible  a  reliable  forecast  of  its 
probable  effect. 

Underlying  the  whole  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and   Rich's  argument  is  the  Fritt  not  a 
assumption  that  a  fiitt  is  a  single  chemical  entity.     There  is  evidence  to  show  single 
that  this  is  probably  an  erroneous  assumption.     A  fritt  would  appear,  in  fiw*,  compound, 
to  be  usually  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  lead  compounds.     The  proportion 
of  one  of  these,  however,  may  be  small  compared  with  the  main  bulk  of  the  fritt. 

The  considerations  which  suggest  this  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  Chemical. — In  so  &r  as  a  fritt  is  attacked  by  a  solvent,  its  soluble 
constituents,  if  the  fritt  is  a  single  compound,  will  be  found  to  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  one  another  in  the  solution  as  in  the  original  fritt.  Whether  the 
silicic  acid  be  dissolved  or  not,  this  relation  will  hold  for  the  base-oxides.  If, 
however,  the  bases  in  the  dissolved  portion  be  found  to  have  a  different 
proportion  to  one  another  than  exists  in  the  original  fritt,  then  the  result  is 
evidence  that  the  fritt  was  not  a  single  compound.  Applying  this  deduction  to 
the  case  of  seven  specimens  of  fritts  whose  composition  had  been  ascertained, 
together  with  that  of  the  dissolved  portion  given  on  treating  the  fritts  with 
excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  following  comparisons  were  obtained : — 

Table  Showing  Proportions  of  Bases  in  Original  F^tts,  Compareb 
WITH  Proi^>rtions  Passing  into  Solution. 


Base-Oxides  (calculated  to 

percentages  on 

their  sum). 

NO.L 

No.  a.        1        NO.S. 

No.  4. 

Na6. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

^ 

I 

1 

i 

1 

i 

J 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

PbO 

59-3 

6M 

4e-4 

48-8 

86*6 

79-6 

83'4 

80-8 

69-4 

46-8 

78-7 

67-8 

76-1 

691 

Al.O.      ... 

17-8 

16-0 

19-7 

17-4 

7-3 

3-0 

7-6 

41 

97-1 

91*1 

16-8 

9-0 

14*0 

10-i 

OiO 

»6 

90-0 

99*0 

99-7 

1-6 

41 

4-9 

61 

8-8 

9-8 

8-4 

8-0 

4-9 

6-4 

1I««0       ..* 

M 

19-0 

!■" 

16-6 

1-8 
8-4 

6-8 
6-8 

0-9 
8^ 

4-9 
51 

7-6 
4*7 

14-6 
8-7 

2-8 
4-8 

10-9 
7-6 

8-8 

8-1 

loa-o 

100-0 

lOOH) 

lOOD 

100-0 

100-0 

100^ 

100-0 

lOOi) 

100-0 

100-0 

100t> 

100-0 

1001> 
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These  results  show  that  in  the  soluble  portion  the  constituents  do  not  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  obtained  in  the  original  Mtt.  The  lime 
acd  alkalis  are,  as  a  rule^  higher  ;  the  lead  oxide  and  alumina  somewhat  low^^ 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  some  process  of  selective  solution  has  occurred,  and 
that  the  fritt  was,  therefore,  not  originally  a  single  chemical  body. 

n.  Physical. — If  a  fritt  ccmsisted  of  only  one  chemical  compound  it  could 
not  by  any  process  of  grinding  and  levigation  be  separated  into  factions  having 
different  densities.  But  there  is  experimental  evidence  to  show  that  such 
fractions  do  result  when  some  fritts  are  ground  and  elutriated.  Thus  determina- 
tions were  made  of  the  specific  gravity  of  three  elutriated  fractions,  a,  jS,  and  fy 
of  the  same  firitt,  the  results  being : — 

Specific  Gravity  of  a         ...         3*683 

„         /3         ...         3-742 

„  „        y        ...         3*606 

Had  the  Mtt  been  a  single  compound  the  three  results  should  have  been 
the  same,  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error. 

Thus  the  fiawrts  adduced,  both  chemical  and  physical,  tend  to  show  that,  at 
least  in   some   kinds  of  fidtt,   there  is  present  a  certain  proportion — ^which, 
however,  may  be  but  small — of  a  readily-soluble  lead  compound  in  a  state  of 
admixture  with  the  bulk  of  the  fiitt. 

This  consideration  suggests  the  explanation  of  some  results  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Rich,  and  displayed  in  the  table  on  p.  5  {loc.  ciL). 
That  table  purports  to  show  that  a  fritt  "  A  "  has  a  solubility  of  1*5  per  cent, 
when  in  the  condition  of  fineness  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  100  cm.,  and 
that  when  reduced  to  the  state  of  subdivision  denoted  by  1  cm.  pressure  the 
solubility  is  increased  to  17*5  per  cent. 

But  this  conclusion  is  fiillacious  if  the  specimen  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
substances.     The  argument  of  the  authors  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the^  are  dealing  throughput  with  the  same  compound  in  different  states  of 
Bubciivision.     It  has  no  validity  if  more  than  one  compound  is  present,  since  the 
solubilities  found  do  not  all  relate  to  the  same  substance. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  more  soluble  kinds  of  lead-silicate  are  of 
softer  texture  than  the  more  insoluble.  In  the  process  of  grinding  a  firitt  which 
contains  a  small  admixture  of  such  soluble  silicate,  this  more  soluble  portion 
will,  on  account  of  its  sofbaess,  be  ground  to  finer  dimensions  than  the  bulk  of 
the  fiitt.  Consequently,  when  the  powder  is  separated  into  finer  and  coarser 
fractious  by  elutriation,  a  great  part  of  the  soluble  tjompound  will  be  found 
concentrated  in  the  finer  portions.  These  finer  portions  will,  thierefore,  show  a 
solubility  greater  than  the  average  for  tiie  whole  fritt,  while  the  coarser 
fi*actions  will  have  a  solubihty  less  tiian  the  average  ;  which  is  precisely  what  is 
shown  by  the  experiments  adduced  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Rich. 

Thus  the  experiments  in  question  do  not  prove  that  the  differences  of 
solubility  obtained  are  due  to  mere  differences  of  dimensions  of  the  particles. 
They  can  only  do  this  if  the  various  flections  are  shown  to  have  tiie  same 
chemical  composition,  and  on  this  point  the  authors  offer  no  evidence  whatever.. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  their  paper  {he.  cit.^  p.p.  12-13),  the  writers 
describe  an  experiment  in  which  a  specimen  of  glaze  was  found  to  be 
continuously  acted  upon  by  acid  when  mixed  with  pebbles  and  rotated  for 
22  hours  in  a  cylinder.  The  quantity  of  lead  oxide  dissolved  was  2'28  per 
cent,  of  the  glaze  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  action,  11*16  after  twelve  hours,- 
and  13*32  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-two  hours.  This  is  considered:  to  support 
the  hypothesis  that  silica  forms  a  protective  layer  j  since  the  friction  witii  the- 
pebbles,  it  is  argued,  would  continuously  remove  this  layer  and  allow  the  acid 
to  act  without  cessation  upon  the  particles  of  fiitt. 

The  experiment  as  described,  is,  however,  of  very  doubtful  value.     Not- 
information  is  given  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  glaze  under  the  same 'conditions 
but  without  the  pebbles.     Nor  are  details  furnished  of  the  composition  of  the- 
glaze.      Only  two-fifths    of  the  usual  volume    of  acid    was    employed,  and 
the  strength  of  this  small  volume  would  be  very  considerably  reduced  by  the- 
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acid-neutralising  constituents  of  the  glaze.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  acid  thus 
weakened  would  act  only  slowly  on  certain  kinds  of  fritts,  altogether  irrespective 
of  any  supposed  layer  of  silica  and  its  removal  by  pebbles.  Moreover,  if,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  the  glaze  contained  calcium  carbonate,  the  effect  of  this 
when  the  acid  was  very  weak  would  be  to  render  the  action  still  slower  by  the 
tendency  to  form  insoluble  lead  carbonate.  Thus  the  gradual  action  of  the  acid 
described  by  the  authors  is  explicable  on  quite  other  grounds  than  those 
alleged  by  them  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  further  data  the  experiment  must  be 
looked  upon  as  inconclusive.  Very  similar  objections  may  be  urged  also  against 
the  second  experiment,  with  "  commercial  di-silicate,"  described  on  p.  14. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  especially  noted  that  the  glaze  experimented  with  was  Unsatis- 
one  which,  from  the  figures  given,  would  evidently  if  tested  by  the  standard  factory 
method,  have  furnished  a  solubility-figure  of  at  least  5  to  6  per  cent.,  or  about  ^^^  *^^  , 
one-third  of  the  whole  quantity  of  lead  present.     Any  argument  legitimately  hi^jackson 
derived  from  the  behaviour  of  this  glaze  is   thus   an   argument  against  the  and  Rich's 
employment  of  glazes  yielding  a  solubility -figure  of  so  high  a  value  as  5  or  6  experi- 
per  cent.     But  this  argument  has  no  necessary  validity  against  glazes  whose  ™®^*8. 
solubilities  are  less  than  2  per  cent.,  since  the  lead  fritts  used  in  the  two  cases 
must  be  of  different  chemical  composition  if  the  glazes  have  the  same  lead- 
content.     It  is  useless  to  base  a  contention  against  a  2  per  cent,  limit  upon  the 
behaviour  of  a  glaze  which  is  obviously  outside  that  limit. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  chief  experiments  upon 
which  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Rich  rely  are  made  with  fritts  having  somewhat 
considerable  initial  solubilities.  Thus  the  fritts  A  and  B  on  p.  5  and  the 
di-silicate  of  p.  14  have  solubility-figures  of  7*0  (mill-ground),  5*0,  and  8*2 
respectively.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  if  the  experiments  had  been 
carried  out  on  fritts  of  low  solubility — say  1  or  2  per  cent.  Even  if  it  be 
admitted  for  a  moment  that  the  experiments  are  satisfactory,  they  only  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  select  fritts  of  a  certain  character  which  shall  behave  in  the 
manner  indicated.  They  prove  nothing,  and  they  can  prove  nothing,  with 
respect  to  the  behaviour  of  fritts  ha\'ing  lower  solubility  and  therefore  different 
chemical  composition. 

Turning  again  to  the  practical  side  of  the  matter  ;   it  has  never  been  con-  Effect  of 
tended  that  fineness  of  subdivision  is  absolutely  without  effect  upon  the  quantity  grinding  of 
of  lead  dissolved.     It  is  a  mere  commonplace  to  admit  that  when  solvent  action  ^^  |°^" 
occurs,  it  is  exerted  more  readily  upon  an  impalpable  powder  than  upon  the  ^^ 
same  substance  in  the  form  of  coarse  granules. 

What  is  maintained  is,  that  within  the  limits  of  fineness  occurring  in  actual 
practice  the  variation  of  solubility  is  too  small  to  be  of  serious  moment. 

This  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  the  following  experiments,  described 
on  p.  9  of  the  Parliamentary  Paper  (Cd.  527)  "  On  the  Use  of  Lead  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Pottery." 

Equal  weights  of  six  specimens  of  fritt  having  solubilities  ranging  from  I'l 
to  3*2  per  cent,  were  ground  together  for  24  hours  in  a  hand-mill.  The  powder 
was  then  of  fully  an  average  working  degree  of  fineness,  and  its  solubility  was 
2*8  per  cent.  After  being  reduced  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
extreme  state  of  sub-division  by  further  grinding  for  12  hours,  the  solubiUty 
was  3.G  per  cent. 

Now,  the  percentage  of  lead  oxide  contained  in  the  mixed  fritts  was  46*0. 
If,  therefore,  the  mixture  in  the  first  state  of  division  were  used  to  supply  the 
lead  in  a  glaze  containing  15  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide,  the  solubility  of  this 
glaze  would  be  0*91  per  cent.  If  it  were  used  in  the  second  or  extremely  fine 
state  of  subdivision,  the  solubility  would  be  1'17  per  cent.  The  difference  is 
by  no  means  an  inappreciable  one,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. Both  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  are  much  below  the  suggested  limit  of 
2  per  cent. 

It  has  been  shown —  Summary. 

(1.)  That  a  fallacy  underlies  Messrs.  Jackson  and   Rich's  conclusions, 

inasmuch  as  a  fritt  does  not,  as  they  assume,  necessarily  consist  of 

a  single  chemical  compound. 
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(2.)  That  the  hypothesis  of  a  protective  layer  of  silica,  essential  for  the 
authors'  explanation  of  the  observed  behaviour  of  fritts,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  certain  easily -demonstrated  facts. 

(3.)  That  some  of  the  authors'  experiments  are  inconclusive,  and  do  not 
necessarily  bear  the  interpretation  placed  upon  them. 

(4.)  That,  even  if  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Rich's  conclusions  were  established 
for  the  specimens  dealt  with,  these  specimens  are  mainly  of  some- 
what high  solubility,  and  arguments  based  on  them  would  not  of 
necessity,  and  do  not  as  a  fact,  apply  to  fritts  of  lower  solubility, 
since  these  have  a  different  chemical  composition. 

(5.)  That,  granting  a  very  fine  powder  to  be  somewhat  more  soluble  than 
a  very  coarse  one,  the  variations*  of  solubility  uf  slightly -soluble 
glazes,  between  the  limits  of  fineness  occumng  in  actual  practice, 
are  of  inconsidemble  magnitude  nnd  of  only  theoretical  importance. 

(6.)  That^  whether  or  not  the  solubility  varies  to  i?ome  extent  m  ith  the 
fineness^  the  matter  is  of  no  junctical  consequence,  since  glazes  can 
be  obtained,  and  arc  in  use,  which  are  of  the  fineness  required  in 
working,  and  which  conform  to  the  suggested  limit  of  solubility. 
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TWENTIETH  REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTORS  OF  RETREATS, 
AND  THE  FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  OF 
CERTIFIED  REFORMATORIES,  UNDER  THE  INEBRIATES 
ACTS,  1879  TO  1899,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 


Inebriates'  Acts  Department, 
Home  Office, 

Whitehall,  S.W., 
10/A  October,  1900. 
Sib, 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  Reports  required  by 
Statute  concerning  institutions  licensed  and  certified  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Inebriates  Acts,  1879  U)  1899. 

This  combined  volume  includes  : — 

1 .  An  Introductory  Chapter. 

2.  The  Twentieth  Report  concerning  the  work  of  Retreats. 

3.  The    First    Report    on    Certified    Inebriate    Reformatories    established    and 

conducted  under  the  Act  of  1898. 

Certain  tables  and  statistics  have  been  added  to  both  Reports  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  prove  of  value  in  assisting  you  in  your  review  of  the  subject. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servants, 

H.  W.  HOFFMAN. 

R.  WELSH  BRANTHWAITE. 
To 

The  Right  Honourable 

Sb  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


So  much  misapprehension  and  confusion  have  arisen  during  the  past  year  concerning 
the  working  of  the  inebriates'  Acts  that  it  appears  advisable  to  place  on  record  a  short 
sketch  of  the  influences  that  culminated  in  the  original  provision,  and,  later,  the  exten- 
sion, of  legal  power  for  the  care  and  control  of  habitual  drunkards.  Furthermore,  the 
Act  of  1898  differs  to  such  an  extent  from  that  of  1879,  both  in  fundamental  principle 
and  method  of  administration,  that  it  becomes  still  more  necessary  in  this,  the 
first  combined  report,  to  bring  information  up  to  date,  and  by  so  doing  pave  the  way  for 
a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  subsequent  annual  returns. 

The  confirmed  drunkard  is  the  subject  of  an  uncontrollable  impulse — a  moral 
insanity — and  is  incapable,  unaided,  of  leading  a  sober  decent  life.  He  becomes  a 
useless  member  of  society,  he  l>rings  disgrace  and  ruin  upon  all  dependent  upon  him, 
he  adds  to  the  burden  of  the  ratepayer  by  increasing  pauperism,  lunacy,  and  disease, 
and  at  the  same  time  constitutes  himself  a  standing  menace  to  the  community  by  reason 
of  his  tendency  to  crime. 

As  in  other  varieties  of  moral  alienation,  the  diseased  inebriate  has  either  no  desire  for 
reform,  or  no  power  to  carry  the  desire  into  effect. 

Experience  has  taught  that,  under  suitable  treatment,  good  results  are  obtainable,  and 
recovery  possible  in  a  fair  percentage  of  cases. 

There  are  three  primary  essentials  in  the  treatment  of  an  inebriate — (1)  Removal  from 
his  surroundings  ;  (2)  Abstention  from  liquor  for  long-continued  periods ;  and 
(3)  Treatment  with  such  medical  and  general  therapeutic  remedies  as  are  necessary  for 
the  recovery  of  impaired  function  and  tissues.  All  three  principles  are  essential,  and  to 
neglect  one  of  them  jeopardizes  the  ultimate  result.  It  is  almost  imix)ssible  to  remove 
a  drunkard  from  his  surroundings,  keep  him  (often  forcibly)  from  liquor  for  long- 
continued  periods,  and  maintain  continuous  medical  treatment  and  supervision,  except 
in  institutions  specially  designed  for  the  purpose. 

In  view  of  an  inebriate's  characteristics,  his  vacillation  and  determination  to  obtain 
liquor  at  any  cost,  such  an  institution  must  be  endowed  with  power  to  detain  ;  otherwise 
it  is  useless,  but  such  power  should  not  be  exercised  unless  guaranteed  firee  of  abuse  by 
proper  supervision. 

Some  inebriates  are  conscious  of  their  condition  and  are  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  means  towards  recovery,  while  others  are  unconscious  or  even  regardless  of  the 
necessity  for  reformation. 

.  Recognition  of  these  indications  resulted  in  the  first  attempt  at  legislation,  viz..  The 
Habitual  Drunkards  Act  of  1879. 

This  measure,  when  presented  as  a  Bill  to  Parliament,  contained  two  main  provisions, 
one  "  Voluntary,"  for  dealing  with  cases  of  men  who  realised  their  condition  and  were 
willing,  on  their  own  initiative,  to  take  steps  towards  recovery  ;  the  other  "  Compulsory," 
to  apply,  with  proper  procedure  and  under  suitable  safeguards,  to  that  larger  class  of 
drinkers  who,  whether  appreciating  their  condition  or  not,  refuse  to  be  placed  out  of 
reach  of  liquor,  or  decline  to  take  advantage  of  any  means  calculated  to  exercise  restraint 
over  their  habits. 

Unfortunately,  opinion  in  the  country  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  &r-reaching  measure, 
and  so  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act  when  it  entered  the  Statute  Book  was  shorn  of  its 
most  important  feature — ^the  power  to  commit  an  inebriate  to  suitable  care  and  control, 
when  such  action  was  proved  to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  patient,  fiwnily,  or  the 
community  at  large. 

The  Act,  as  it  became  law,  authorised  the  establishment  of  "  Retreats,"  but  made  it 
essential  that  a  person  must  voluntarily,  desire  to  enter  such  a  Retreat. 

To  ensure  fulfilment  of  this  condition,  the  Act  required  an  intending  patient  to  sign 
a  **  Request  for  Reception,"  and  directed  the  signature  to  be  attested  by  two  Justtces, 
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who  were,  in  addition,  required  to  certify  that  the  applicant  at  the  time  of  signing 
appeared  to  understand  fully  the  consequences  of  his  action. 

Experience  proved  these  formalities  to  be  unnecessarily  severe  and  somewhat 
cumbrous  ;  for  instance,  it  was  found  difficult  to  secure  the  presence  of  two  magistrates, 
except  in  open  court.  Later  amendments  have  modified  this  requirement,  so  that 
the  applicant's  signature  now  needs  attesting  by  one  Justice  of  the  Peace  only — an 
improvement  whicn  obviously  tends  to  facilitate  admission  and  to  remove  any  necessity 
for  publicity. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  1879  Act  remains  still  the  same,  viz.,  purely 
voluntary  admission.  Any  person  desiring  to  enter  a  Retreat  under  its  provisions  must 
do  so  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord. 

The  present  position  of  the  Act,  its  practical  working  and  the  causes  of  its  limited 
operation,  are  fully  discussed  in  the  body  of  this  Report. 

It  becomes  necessary  now  briefly  to  direct  attention  to  later  legislation.  The  new 
Act  of  1898  is  a  marked  advance  on  former  measures.  It  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
applying  compulsion  to  those  drunkards  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  reform.  It  is 
true  that  this  compulsory  power  will  have  a  strictly  limited  range.  It  is  only  capable  of 
application  at  present  to  such  cases  as  have,  by  repeated  public  exhibition  of  their 
condition,  or  by  crime,  brought  themselves  within  reach  of  legal  procedure.  Nevertheless, 
it  insinuates  the  principle  of  compulsory  detention,  and  rightly  directs  its  aim  primarily 
against  the  worst  oflfenders. 

Judges  have  for  years  deplored  the  amount  of  crime  caused  by  drunkenness.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  in  its  application  to  crime,  caused  or  contributed  to  by  drink,  empowers 
them  to  add  to,  or  substitute  for,  penal  sentences,  reformatory  treatment  when  such 
a  course  appears  advisable.  Such  a  power  is  of  inestimable  value,  especially  in  the  case 
of  first  offenders,  when  a  crime  is  shown  to  have  been  committed  owing  to  mental 
degradation  or  during  a  fit  of  frenzy  or  temporary  insanity  caused  by  drink.  Many  a 
crime  has  been  committed  under  the  influence  of  drink  by  persons  to  whom  such  action 
in  their  sober  senses  would  be  revolting.  There  is  a  possibility  that  a  year  or  two  of 
reformatory  treatment  might  result  in  recovery  and  a  decent  future  life.  Committal  to 
prison  only  serves  to  increase  moral  degradation,  to  brand  the  individual  for  the  future 
as  a  convict,  and  to  lessen  immensely  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  subsequently  a 
decent  member  of  society  and  living  a  regular  life. 

And  with  regard  to  cases  under  section  2,  it  has  been  evident  for  many 
years  past  that  some  further  power  was  required  to  deal  eflfectually  with  the 
multitude  of  cases  that  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  police  court  work.  Until  the 
passing  of  this  Act  the  drunkard  who  was  repeatedly  guilty  of  violence,  assault, 
and  street  disorder  could  not  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  by  fine  or  short  terms 
of  imprisonment.  It  became  evident  that  these  repeated  short  terms  of  imprisonment 
were  not  long  enough  to  afibrd  time  for  any  mental  or  physical  improvement  to  result 
from  withdrawal  of  liquor.  On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  the  prisoner  was  thrown  once 
more  amongst  old  associates  before  the  desire  for  excess  had  time  to  become  modified,  or  be 
replaced  by  a  wish  to  live  a  sober  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  temptation  usually  recurred 
at  a  period  when  the  morbid  desire  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  greatest,  viz.,  within 
the  first  three  or  four  weeks  after  withdrawal  of  a  drunkard's  liquor. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  drunken  recidivist  is  insane,  a  typical 
instance  of  moral  degradation.  Repeated  committal  to  prison  only  serves  to  increase  or 
confirm  that  degradation  without  affording  any  possibility  of  improvement  or  amelioration 
of  his  condition. 

The  only  apparent  advantage  accruing  fi-om  ix)utine  committal  to  prison  was  the 
amount  of  security  given  to  the  general  public  by  the  temporary  removal  of  one  whose 
conduct  was  an  offence  against  decency  and  morality.  This  advantage  still  obtains  under 
the  Act  of  1898,  to  an  increased  degree,  with,  in  addition,  the  probability  of  rescuing 
some  of  the  offenders  from  their  habits,  and  thus  conferring  permanent  benefit  upon  both 
the  individual  and  the  State. 

The  Act  contemplates  the  establishment  of  two  distinct  types  of  institution,  viz^ 
"  State  "  and  "  Certified  "  Inebriate  Reformatories. 


Details  concerning  those  certified  Inebriate  Reformatories  already  in  working  order, 
and  inmates  under  treatment  therein,  are  duly  recorded  under  the  section  of  this  report 
reserved  for  such  institutions.  The  information  at  present  available  with  regard  to 
Certified  Reformatories  is,  however,  meagre  and  incomplete,  and,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
but  part  of  a  year,  must  be  considered  as  merely  an  interim  statement. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  practical  application  of  the  Act  it  was  evident 
that,  in  order  to  extract  the  utmost  advantage  from  its  provisions,  some  modification  of  its 
original  intention  was  greatly  needed. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  committal  of  two  classes  of  inebriates :  (1)  (Section  1) 
those  convicted  of  indictable  offences  committed  under  the  influence  of  drink,  or 
attributable  to  drink  ;  and  (2)  (Section  2)  habitual  drunkards  convicted  repeatedly  of 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct. 

A  brief  observation  of  examples  of  both  classes  who  have  been  received  into  Reforma- 
tories has  been  sufficient  to  show  that  after  the  removal  of  liquor  each  class  is  equally 
amenable  to  discipline.  Of  those  inmates  who  have  proved  difficult  of  control,  where  any 
diflference  does  exist,  a  larger  proportion  of  those  admitted  under  Section  2  requires  a 
more  stringent  provision  for  safe  custody  and  maintenance  of  discipline  than  ot  those 
admitted  under  Section  1. 

It  will  appear  therefore  that  a  large  majority  of  cases  under  Section  1  can  be  treated 
with  impunity  in  association  with  Section  2  cases  in  Certified  Reformatories,  and  without 
recourse  being  had  to  the  more  strictly  penal  measures  that  would  of  a  certainty  be 
associated  with  a  State  Reformatory. 

If  the  reformatory  character  of  the  treatment  of  inebriates  is  to  have  full  play,  insti- 
tutions must  be  made  as  little  like  prisons  as  possible.  This  will  apparently  be  quite 
feasible  with  a  minimum  of  penal  or  restrictive  measures,  provided  tiiat  fiswilities  for 
greater  security  are  available  elsewhere  to  control  the  small  proportion  (probably  10  per 
cent,  or  15  per  cent,  of  all  committals)  giving  continual  special  trouble  to  managers  of 
Certified  RdEormatories. 

The  natural  conclusion  appears  to  follow  that  the  State  Inebriate  Reformatory  of 
the  future  should  not  be  designed  specially  for  the  reception  of  cases  under  Section  1,  but 
be  adapted  for  the  reception  of  all  intractable  cases  committed  under  either  section,  and 
so  allow  amenable  inmates  the  benefit  of  treatment  under  the  lightest  possible  con- 
ditions of  physical  restraint. 

At  the  close  of  1899  there  were  six  or  eight  cases  in  which  insubordinate  conduct 
was  undoubtedly  hampering  the  work  of  Reformatories. 

When  these  cases  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  such  a  course  advisable,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  State  Reformatory  on  the  above 
lines  ;  and  its  organisation  will  prove  of  the  [greatest  value  in  securing  the  smoother 
working  of  Certifi^  Reformatories. 

R.  WELSH  BRANTHWAITE. 
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TWENTIETH  REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTORS  OF  RETREATS 
UNDER  THE  INEBRIATES  ACTS,  1879  TO  1899,  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1899. 


No  Act  of  Parliament  has  perhaps  met  with  so  much  adverse  criticism  and  so  many 
accusations  of  inutility  as  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act  of  1879.  These  criticisms 
have  been  partly  justified  owing  to  slow  development ;  but  few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
actual  extent  of  the  use  of  the  Act  and  the  growing  acknowledgment  of  its  value. 

In  this  report  we  consider  it  advisable,  with  a  view  if  possible  of  removing  this 
impression  of  uselessness,  to  draw  attention  to  some  figures  indicating  more  clearly  the 
present  position  of  the  Act,  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  its  provisions.  Table  I.  shows 
the  number  of  Retreats  in  existence  and  the  number  of  patients  admitted  for  treatment 
during  each  year  since  1880. 

The  majority  of  licensed  Retreats  receive  two  classes  of  patients  : — 

1.  "  Patients  under  the  Act " — i.e.,  persons  who  have  complied  with  statutory  require- 
ments, viz.,  signature  by  the  applicant,  in  the  presence  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  of  a 
"  Request  for  Reception  "  ;  and  execution  of  a  "  Statutory  Declaration  "  by  two  finends  to 
the  effect  that  the  applicant  is  an  inebriate  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and 

2.  "  Private  Patients  " — i.e.^  persons  who  do  not  conform  to  these  formalities,  but 
elect  to  enter  upon  a  simple  private  contract  binding  them  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
Retreat,  and  make  certain  pajrments. 

The  difference  between  these  two  classes  is  that,  in  the  first,  the  Licensee  possesses  legal 
power  to  detain,  and  in  the  second,  the  power  of  detention  consists  entirely  in  the  forfeiture  of 
monies  paid  in  advance  in  the  event  of  the  patient  leaving  before  the  expiry  of  the  time 
for  which  he  signed.  It  is  customary  however  in  a  retreat  to  require  "  private  patients," 
when  once  admitted,  to  conform  e<iually  with  the  other  class  to  regulations,  and  generally 
to  all  conditions  in  force  in  the  institution.  Furthermore  some  managers  of  Retreats  do 
not  encourage  the  admission  of  patients  under  the  Act,  preferring,  although  licensed,  to 
receive  the  "  private "  class.  It  is  obvious  that  publication  solely  of  the  numbers  of 
patients  under  the  Act — which  has  hitherto  been  the  practice— completely  ignoring 
those  who  have  been  admitted  under  the  other  condition,  does  not  feithfully  represent 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  these  institutions.  We  have  considered  it  advisable, 
therefore,  to  include  in  this  return,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  number  of  "  private  "  patients 
admitted  to  treatment.  This  has  proved  somewhat  difficult  owing  to  the  £ELct  that  some 
Licensees  have  not  hitherto  kept  tabular  records  of  persons  who  have  so  entered ;  but, 
with  other  data,  we  have  obtained  a  return  sufficiently  approximate  to  give  the 
oomparative  figures  between  each  class  and  the  total  of  both.  The  number  of  private 
patients  given  for  1899  is  absolutely  correct.  The  figures  for  previous  years  are  probably 
slightly  understated,  a  case  here  and  there  being  omitted  owing  to  imperfect  records.  In 
future  years  regular  returns  will  be  given,  and  will  prove  useful  in  determining  the  total 
number  of  persons  applying  voluntarily  for  admission  into  licensed  Retreats. 

Reference  to  Table  I.  will  show  progress,  which,  although  slow,  is  markedly  steady. 
An  increase  almost  year  by  year  in  the  number  of  establishments,  and  a  similar  increase 
in  the  number  of  patients  admitted  thereto,  are  clearly  evident.  The  figures  speak  for 
themselves,  and  consequently  need  little  comment.  The  increase,  however,  is  more 
evident  if  the  time  over  which  the  table  extends  be  divided  into  quinquennial  periodsi 
taking  in  each  case  annual  averages,  thus : — 


TeM8. 

ItetreatiiLiaeiised.'' 

Beds  AnuUble. 

Patient*  Admitted. 

1880-1884 

2-6 

30-8 

71-6 

1885-1889 

6-2 

87-6 

154-4 

1890-1894 

7-4 

117-2 

211-0 

1895-1899 

13-0 

204-0 

329-2 

1899  alone 

15-0 

276-0 

437-0 
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We  venture  to  point  out  that  this  maintained  advance,  after  twenty  years'  experience, 
ia  the  strongest  evidence  of  utility,  and  sufficient  proof  that  Retreats  are  meeting  the 
requirements  of  an  increasing  demand  for  institution  treatment  and  control  of  inebriates. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  having  regard  to  the  enormous  number  of  persons  who  do  not 
enter  Retreats,  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  benefited  by  treatment,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  accommodation  provided  is  absurdly  disproportionate  to  the  conditions 
existing,  and  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  drunkards  take  advantage  of  available 
provision.  In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask  why  the  Act 
has  not  fully  justified  the  hopes  of  its  promoters.  The  first  and  most  important 
reason  is  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  patient's  consent  to  treatment.  The  restriction 
to  voluntary  admission  has  limited  enormously  the  practical  value  of  the  Act.  Only  a 
small  minority  of  inebriates  realize  their  condition,  and  a  large  percentage  of  those  who 
do  resAme  it  stolidly  refuse  to  entertain  the  idea  of^  voluntarily  submitting  themselves 
to  withdrawal  of  liquor,  and  to  restraint.  The  majority  of  cases  that  have  entered 
"  voluntarily "  under  this  Act  have  done  so  fi'om  pressure  of  a  force  majeure  exercised 
by  parents,  wife,  husband,  or  friends,  a  force  that  does  not  appear  on  the  surface  of 
statistics,  but  is  nevertheless  of  the  most  potent  character. 

A  superintendent  of  many  years'  experience  estimates  the  number  of  bond  fide 
voluntary  admissions  at  "  certainly  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  all  entries,"  and  states 
further  that  "  true  voluntary  admission  is  very  rare  mdeed."  The  consequence  is  that, 
what  with  the  impossibility  of  gaining  consent,  and  the  absence  of  any  lever,  financial  or 
domestic,  to  induce  it,  the  large  majority  of  drunkards  is  untouched  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Act, — and  may  bring  financial  ruin  upon  their  families,  and  general  misery  to  their 
surroundings  without  any  force  being  available  to  arrest  or  control  their  actions.  The 
Act  is  only  now  gaining  ground  fi-om  a  steadily  increasing  familiarity  with  the  idea  of 
entry  into  retreats,  and  the  gradual  removal  of  the  dread  with  which,  in  the  early  days, 
such  a  proceeding  was  contemplated.  The  number  of  cases  now  scattered  about  the 
country,  in  which  benefit  has  resulted  from  residence  in  such  institutions,  also  helps  to 
make  the  work  more  popular. 

A  second  important  deterrent  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  this  Act  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  absence  of  adequate  accommodation  for  the  reception  of  destitute  cases.  Private 
individuals,  and  at  least  one  philanthropic  body,  havp  considered  it  worth  while  to  cater 
for  the  wants  of  persons  who  are  able  to  pay  for  treatment  and  control.  But  amongst  all 
the  philanthropic  efibrts  of  the  day,  no  person  or  body  of  persons  have  so  far  undertaken 
to  provide  a  chance  of  recovery  for  the  host  of  victims  who  are  financially  unable  to  helj) 
themselves.  The  very  natm'e  of  drunkenness  is  antagonistic  to  self-support.  The 
majority  of  subjects  do  not  even  come  under  notice,  or  cannot  be  persuaded  to  apply  for 
admission  until  they  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  are  in  misery  from  impe- 
cimiosity,  or  are  inflicting  such  misery  upon  others.  Hundreds  of  persons  to-day  would, 
willingly  submit  to  treatment  but  for  their  inability  to  find  the  means  for  admission  t<» 
an  institution.  Good  industrial  Retreats  for  destitute  cases,  supported  by  voluntary  aid, 
the  work  of  patients,  and  by  contributions  fi-om  local  authorities,  are  quite  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics,  and  would  go  far  towards  supplying  an  urgent  need.  At  the  present 
time,  some  twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  there  is  literally  no  accommodation 
anywhere  in  the  kingdom  for  destitute  males,  and  very  little  for  females. 

There  are  other  minor  points,  but   the  foregoing  are  the  most  important  factor>, 
limiting  the  value  of  earlier  inebriate  legislation. 

Tables  II.  and  III.  are  designed  to  show .  particulars  concerning  Retreats  alreiady  in* 
existence.  The  first  is  practically  in  the  form  in  which  such  inforination  has  T^een 
presented  in  previous  Reports,  and  includes  details  concerning  admissions,  discharges, 
and  deaths  of  patients  during  the  year.  Table  III.  has  been  added  to  supply  additional 
information,  the  absence  of  which  has  caused  constant  inquiry,  and  will  be  found  useful 
for  general  reference.  It  also  serves  the  purpose  of  showing  the  feirly  adequate  pro^-ision 
for  the  well-to-do  classes,  as  compared  with  the  paucity  of  accommodation  for  the 
impoverished  and  destitute. 

During  1899  we  have  paid  61  visits  of  inspection  to  Retreats  and  buildings 
proposed  for  adaptation ;  we  have  advised  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  investigated 
complaints  of  patients,  and  in  the  organisation  of  new  institutions  have  given  all  possible 
assistance.  Our  visits  were  mostly  unannounced,  and  made  at  irregular  intervals.  We 
have  found  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  condition  of  things,  and  we  are  df  opinion  that  in 
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the  majority  of  institations  no  effort  is  being  spared  to  treat  patients  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
good  relbrmatory  resalto.  Every  attention,  at  each  visit,  has  been  paid  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  buildings  themselves,  and  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  aa  to  efficiency 
in  this  respect. 

The  varied  character  of  cases  received  into  Retreats,  both  from  financial  and  social 
standpoints,  necessitates  considerable  dfSRerence  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  enforced. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  difference,  in  some  respects,  is  greater  than  it  need  be,  and 
we  woold  suggest  that  Licensees  should  consider  the  advisability  oi  more  unity  of  action, 
and  the  poosinlity  of  advantage  arising  ftom  occasional  conference  and  diseossion  amongst 
themselves  concerning  these  points  of  difference.  The  work  is  an  important  one,  and  it  is 
essential  to  obtain  by  experience  the  best  method  of  treatment,  i.e.,  the  method  which 
produces  the  krgest  percentage  of  good  reauha. 

At  the  present  time  many  Licensees  ajppear  to  be  working  entirely  on  their  own  lines, 
with  the  beat  iftteutiona,  certainly^but  in  directions  that  could  with  advantage  be  modified 
by  the  experience  of  others. 

For  instance,  there  are  important  points  tor  diseiMflion  concerning  the  granting  of 
liberty  to  patients  whilst  under  treatment,  e&pedalty  iq  fetation  te  the  oonditions  undw 
which  such  leave  should  be  granted,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  found  advisaUe,  and 
warranted  by  results.  We  think  also  that  some  uniformity  of  action  is  called  for  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  labour  in  those  Retreats  where  patients  are  required  by 
regulation  to  employ  their  time. 

In  institutions  where  work  is  not  compulsory  greater  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
fiwt  that  physical  exercise  is  restorative  as  well  as  recreative.  These  suggested  con- 
ferences of  Licensees  might  well  consider  the  question  as  to  the  best  means  of  inducing 
patients  to  realise  and  accept  the  advantages  of  occupation  as  an  essential  part  of 
treatment. 

The  question  also  of  the  best  medical  and  general  treatment  should  be  thoroughly 
ventilated,  so  as  to  atfbrd  opportunity  for  the  less  experienced  to  learn  fi-om  collaborators 
who  have  been  longer  in  the  work. 

The  unit^  experieaee  and  sympathy  of  those  in  constant  touch  with  the  practical 
side  of  the  work  would  furthermore  be  of  great  value  to  the  Department  in  considering 
all  questions  tending  towards  the  enlargement  of  the  scope,  and  improvement  in  the 
working,  of  the  Inebriates  Acts. 

With  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  patients  in  Retreats  there  is  for  example 
a  point  the  importance  of  which  is  insufliciently  realised  by  some  Licensees,  viz.,  the  indis- 
criminate and  occasionally  uncontrolled  use  of  non-alcoholic  beverages.  An  insane  desire  for 
intoxication,  whether  inherited  or  acquired,  is  undoubtedly  Sie  fo7i$  et  origo  of  all 
confirmed  drunkenness.  The  body  has,  however,  in  the  developed  inebriate  condition  become 
habituated  to  excess  of  fluid  qud  fluid,  and  a  pseudo  necessity  for  its  continuance  has  been 
established. 

Habit  in  this  way  constitutes  an  important  phase  not  to  be  ignored.  Were  a  patient 
to  confine  himself  after  treatment  solely  to  non-alcoholic  liquor  possibly  Kttle  harm 
would  result  fix)m  this  abnormal  desire  ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  in  cases  where 
the  habit  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  fluid  has  been  uncontrolled,  such  individuals 
revert  almost  unconsciously  to  alcoholic  beverages.  The  necessity,  therefore,  for 
accustoming  patients  to  the  spare  use  of  any  fluid  is  obvious.  We  think  fiirther  that 
non-alcoholic  preparations  similar  in  appearance  and  taste  to  beer  and  wine  should  be 
totally  excluded  from  Retreats. 

Nbw  Retbbats. 

No  new  Retreats  were  actually  established  during  1899,  but  three  were  organised 
during  that  year,  have  since  received  their  licence,  and  are  now  in  full  working  order. 

Buntingford  Housey  Buntingford — Resident  Medical  Superintendent  and  Licensee, 
Dr.  Norman  Davis — ^is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  organise  ail  inBtitution  for  the  reception 
of  male  patients  at  lower  rates  than  is  possible  in  other  Retreats.  The  enforcement  of 
labour,  in  addition  to  benefiting  patients,  as  intended  by  the  regulation,  also  allows  some 
financial  advantage  to  the  Licensee,  thereby  enabling  him  to  make  considerable  reduction 
in  fees.     Some  difficulty  may  arise  at  first,  at  any  rate  until  the  principle  of  compuTsory 
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labour  has  come  into  more  common  use.  We  think  however  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  With  few  exceptions,  too  little  attention  is  paid  in  Retreats  to  physical  work 
as  an  important  therapeutic  agent  in  the  production  of  good  results. 

Comgreaves  HaU^  Cradley  Heathy  has  been  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Worcester  Diocesan  Branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  with  a 
Committee  as  Licensees,  appointed  by  the  Branch.  The  Chairman  is  The  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Coventry ;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Broscomb,  Esq.  ;  with  a  Matron  as  resident 
Licensee.  Dr.  Arkwright,  of  Halesowen,  is  the  visiting  Medical  Officer.  The  scheme 
is  a  purely  philanthropic  one,  and  is  based  on  the  principle  of  receiving  patients  on 
the  lowest  possible  terms  necessary  to  meet  expenses.  It  is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
inebriate  women  of  any  religious  denomination.  Cases  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  45,  and  no  person  will  be  received,  except  by  special  permission,  for  a  shorter 
period  than  12  months,  while  every  effort  will  be  made  to  induce  patients  to  sign  for  the  full 
terms  allowed  by  the  Act.  "  Private  "  patients  will  also  be  admitted,  but  preference 
will  always  be  given  to  those  persons  who  are  prepared  to  sign  a  properly  attested 
application  as  provided  by  the  Act.  Every  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  remedial 
value  of  employment.  This  is  enforced  by  regulation,  and  fi^^ilities  have  been  provided 
for  both  outdoor  and  indoor  occupations.  All  officials  of  the  institution  must  be  total 
abstainers. 

Addiscombe  Lodge,  Croydon — Medical  Superintendent  and  Licensee,  Dr.  John 
M.  Hobson — has  been  opened  as  a  Private  Retreat  for  ladies  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes. 


Admissions  to  Retreats. 

The  number  of  persons  who  duly  signed  under  the  Act  and  were  admitted  ta  Retreats* 
during  1899  exceeded  bv  23  the  number  received  during  the  previous  year.  This  difference 
would  have  been  consiaerably  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  &ct  that  very  early  in  the 
year  the  Royal  Victoria  Homes,  Brentry  and  Horfield,  ceased  to  take  voluntary  cases,  the 
Managers  having  adapted  those  buildings  for  the  reception  of  committals  firom  PoKce 
Courts  under  the  1898  Act.  This  action  alienated  70  beds  from  retreat  work,  beds  too 
that,  owing  to  the  low  rates  charged,  would  otherwise  have  been  continuously  fall. 

It  will  be  seen  that  203  persons  signed  under  the  Act.  An  analysis  of  the  periods 
for  which  they  signed  shows  the  following  result :  — 


STean. 

21  Months.      18  Months. 

IS  Months. 

9  Months. 

6  MonthB. 

4  Months. 

3  Months. 

6  Weeks. 

13 

1 

3 

103 

5 

36 

4 

37 

1 

Twelve  months  is  apparently  the  most  &voured  period,  and  taking  all  cases  together 
is  probably  the  most  satis&ctory.  The  average  of  all  is  equal  to  9*8  months  per  case. 
The  same  particulars  cannot  be  given  for  ^^  private ''  patients,  seeing  that  entries  in  that 
class  do  not  specifically  sign  for  any  definite  period,  and,  if  they  did,  there  exists  no 
power  to  bind  them  down  to  it. 

We  shall,  however,  make  some  effort  in  future  reports  to  obtain  the  average  time^ 
that  such  cases  remain  under  treatment,  with  a  view  of  discovering  to  what  extent 
signature  under  the  Act  influences  the  period  of  residence.  The  vacillating  character  of 
inebriates  would  indicate  that  without  the  power  of  detention  accompanying  signature 
under  the  Act,  the  periods  would  as  a  general  rule  prove  to  be  shorter  and  consequently 
less  eflfective. 

Incidentally  we  would  here  state  our  opinion  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  signature 
under  the  Act  is  advisable.  Such  a  course  places  in  the  hands  of  a  Licensee  legal  power 
of  detention  and  strengthens  his  hands  in  dealing  with  difiicult  cases.  We  should,  how- 
ever, be  sorry  to  advise  any  interference  with  entry  under  private  contract,  for  undoubtedly^ 
amongst  unselected  admissions  there  are  many  patients  who,  when  liquor  is  once 
with(£rawn,  require  a  minimum  of  restraint,  and  are  perfectly  amenable  to  little  more  than 
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moral  influence.  Whether  or  not  these  very  amenable  cases  produce  the  bestresulfes  is 
open  to  question,  for  they  are  generally  essentially  weak  and  easily  influenced  for  good  or 
iMtd.  Notwithstanding  this  there  is  always  the  probability,  even  in  such  cases,  that  long 
continued  abstinence  from  alcohol  will  strengthen  the  moral  nature  sufficiently  to  produce 
good  results. 

Discharges  and  Deaths. 

Two  hundred  and  five  patients  were  discharged  during  the  year.  Of  this  number, 
160  left  their  respective  Retreats  at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  they  signed,  and 
45  were  discharged  by  justices  in  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  them  under  Section  12  of 
the  Act.  Table  IV.  shows,  in  detail,  particulars  of  all  discharges,  and  in  the  case  of 
discharges  under  Section  12  the  reason  for  which  they  were  obtained.  We  have  had 
occasion  in  four  instances,  after  investigation,  to  suggest  to  Licensees  the  advisability  of 
discharge  being  granted  to  certain  patients  ;  in  each  case  the  discharge  was  duly  obtained 
in  accordance  with  our  representations.  No  circumstances  have  arisen  of  sufficient 
urgency  to  require  the  interference  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  this  direction. 

One  death  occurred  during  the  year  due  to  disease  directly  attributable  to  chronic 
alcoholism. 

Leave  of  Absence. 

Leave  was  granted  to  patients,  under  Section  19,  in  34  cases  for  more  or  lesB 
temporary  causes  necessitating  a  few  days'  absence.  We  are  of  opinion  that  Licensees 
would  do  well  to  give  more  consideration  to  the  value  of  this  proceeding,  and  use  it  more 
fireely  towards  the  termination  of  the  longer  periods  for  which  some  patients  sign.  This 
naturally  applies  only  to  cases  where  such  period  has  been  sufficiently  long  to  be  of 
practical  value,  and  the  granting  of  leave  should  even  then  be  matter  for  careful  con- 
sideration, and  be  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  good  behaviour  and  personal  effort 
towards  cure.  We  think,  for  instance,  in  the  event  of  a  patient  signing  for  12  months, 
given  good  conduct  during  residence  and  a  probability  of  successful  result,  that  the  last 
two  or  three  months  might  with  advantage  be  more  commonly  spent  on  leave,  in  charge 
of  some  responsible  person.  This  proceeding  introduces  a  useful  transition  stage  between 
a  condition  of  restraint  and  full  liberty.  The  patient  should  be  carefhlly  informed  that 
breach  of  the  conditions  under  which  such  leave  is  granted  renders  him  liable  to  a  revoked 
licence,  and  compulsory  return  to  the  Retreat.  This  knowledge  should  add  some  moral 
vsupix)rt  in  tiding  over  the  first  month  or  two  of  his  return  to  temptation. 

Escapes. 

Ten  patients  escaped  fi-om  retreats.  Of  these,  5  returned  of  their  own  accord, 
3  were  brought  back  under  warrant  and  remitted  by  justice's  ord^  to  their  respective 
institutions,  and  in  two  instances,  although  warrants  were  issued,  and  every  effort  made, 
the  patients  were  not  recovered. 

Unlicensed  "Homes." 

We  have  been  dealing  hitherto  with  returns  received  firom  duly  licensed  Retreats. 
There  is,  however,  another  class  of  institution  in  existence,  conducting  the  work  of 
Retreats,  but  unlicensed  under  the  Act  of  1879.  This  class,  so  &r  as  it  is  possible  to 
judge,  equals  in  number,  or  even  exceeds  those  licensed.  Some  of  these  •*  Hx)mes  **  we 
have  reason  to  believe  are  excellently  conducted,  and  if  brought  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  work  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  do  not 
bear  so  good  a  character.  They  take  little  interest  in  the  future  welfiire  of  their  cases, 
are  insanitary,  overcrowded,  situated  in  unsuitable  neighbourhoods,  and  are  without 
proper  &cilities  for  exercise  and  employment,  flaving  an  Act  to  legalise  the  detention  of 
inebriates  for  purpose  of  cure,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  managers  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  its  protection  and  general  provisions. 

This  especially  applies  to  those  that  we  know  are  conducted  on  sound  principles. 
We  are  endeavounng,  with  some  success,  to  induce  the  managers  of  the  best  of  tnese 
institutions  to  apply  for  a  licence,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  before  the  end 
7011  B  s 
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of  the  current  year  some  of  thera  will  have  done  so.  It  is  impossible  for  intending 
patients,  or  their  friends,  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  bad  without  some  guarantee 
of  suitability  such  as  is  provided  by  licensing  and  regular  inspection  ;  in  the  meantime 
such  persons  would  be  well  advised  when  selecting  an  institution  to  confine  th^nselves 
to  those  which  are  properly  licensed  under  the  Act,  and  included  in  the  list  annexed  to 
this  report. 

It  is  fully  recognised  that,  to  treat  and  control  inebriates  properly,  some  restriction 
of  personal  liberty  is  essential,  but  such  interference  should  only  be  allowed  under  safe- 
guards against  abuse.  To  render  this  possible  and  legal,  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act^ 
1879,  was  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  an  anachronism  that 
under  Ae  circumstances  institutions  should  be  j^rmitted  to  exist,  exercising  restraint 
over  individuals,  without  the  precautions  and  supervision  evidently  contemplated  by 
legislation. 

Some  unlicensed  "  Homes  "  have  remained  so,  owing  to  an  erroneous  impression  that 
licensingwould  entail  the  necessity  of  managers  receiving  a  class  of  cases  undesired  by 
them.  We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  emphasising  the  feet  that  such  a  course  still 
leaves  the  Licensees  absolutely  unfettered  in  refusing  or  accepting  cases,  and  does  not  even 
require  them  to  take  patients  who  have  signed  under  the  Act,  unless  the  managers  so  desire^ 
\ye  wish  to  make  every  eflfort  to  induce  managers  of  unlicensed  Homes  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Act.  If  we  feil,  then  the  question  of  compulsory  licensing  should  be  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration  in  any  future  amendment  of  the  Act.  We  are  of  opinion  that  all 
"  Homes**  taking  more  than  one  or  two  patients  should  be  subject  to  central  inspection 
and  supervision. 

Books  and  Forms, 

Certain  new  and  modified  books  have  been  approved  for  the  use  of  Retreats.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Case  Book.  It  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time  past  that  some 
Licencees  were  hardly  taking  sufiicient  interest  in  the  records  of  cases  passing  through  their 
hands.  Others  again,  although  evincing  the  desired  interest,  were  producing  returns 
differing  so  greatly  in  particulars  and  methods  as  to  render  collective  statistics  almost  an 
impossibility.  The  object  desired,  therefore,  in  prescribing  this  book  for  universal  use  is 
to  ensure  uniformity  in  all  future  returns  fi'om  Retreats,  and  so  guarantee  the  production 
of  massed  information  from  all  institutions  such,  for  instance,  as  has  been  for  many  years 
past  published  by  the  Dalrymple  Home  {see  Appendix  C).  We  would  like  to  go  fmther 
and  emphasise  the  advisability  of  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  records  of  results  of  treat- 
ment. The  chief  interest  after  all  centres  in  results,  and  very  useful  information  might  be 
gained  from  the  collective  experience,  properly  tabulated,  of  all  Licensees.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  reliable  information  is  obtainaole  concerning  the  majority  of  cases  discharged 
from  Retreats,  and  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  Licensee  and  patient^ 
or  friends,  to  receive  a  report  of  result,  say  at  the  end  of  12  months  after  return  to  full 
liberty.     Information  so  obtained  might  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Doing  well. 

Improved, 

Not  improved. 

Insane. 

Dead. 

Not  heard  from. 

Adoption  of  this  course  would  throw  light  upon  many  questions  at  present  obscure, 
give  tangible  evidence  for  consideration  of  the  comparative  value  of  diflpprent  methods  of 
treatment,  practically  set  at  rest  the  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  concerning  the  curability 
of  a  fair  percentiage  of  inebriates,  and  later  give  a  more  reliable  figure  for  comparison  with 
the  results  of  the  reformatory  treatment  of  committed  cases.  A  side  issue  also  of  con- 
siderable interest  would  be  the  comparative  results  of  treatment  in  each  sex.  It  is  almost 
universally  believed  that  women  inebriates  are  less  likelv  to  gain  advantage  from  treat- 
ment than  men.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  impression  is  an  erroneous  onCi. 
and  we  should  welcome  any  evidence  gained  from  more  perfect  returns  to  place  the 
question  beyond  doubt. 
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Two  books,  the  "  Register  of  Admissions  "  and  the  "  Register  of  Discharges,"  have 
now  been  modified  and  amalgamated  so  as  to  form  one  complete  record — ^the  "  Register 
of  Admissions  and  Discharges." 

A  ^  Joruimal "  has  been  added  for  the  use  of  the  Licensee.  It  is  intended  that  in  this 
book  nhM  be  entered  details  of  all  important  occurrences  affidcting  administration, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  escape  of  patients,  reflectory  oofiduct,  or  the  intl'oduction 
on  to  the  premises,  or  taking,  of  liquor  by  patients,  together  with  a  note  of  measures  in 
each  case  used  to  prevent  recurrence. 

With  r^rd  to  forms,  some  slight  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  wording  of  the 
"  Statutory  Declaration  "  so  as  to  include  cases  that  are  only  "  at  times  "  incapable  of 
managing  themselves  or  their  affairs,  and  also  to  render  it  possible  for  some  drug 
habitues  to  be  treated  as  patients  "  under  the  Act."  The  form  of  "  Request  for 
Reception  "  has  also  undergone  some  modification  to  bring  it  into  accord  widi  recent 
amendments  of  the  1879  Act.  Forms  for  leave  of  absence  and  discharge  under  Section  12 
have  also  been  approved  and  are  now  in  use.  Specimen  pages  of  books  and  samples  of 
these  forms  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Messrs. 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  to  supply  them  to  Licensees  at  stated  prices. 

All  notifications  required  by  Act  or  Regulation  to  be  made  to  the  Home  Department 
must  in  future  be  made  on  special  forms  supplied  for  this  purpose  on  application  to  us  by 
Licensees  of  Retreats. 


Regulations  for  the  Conduct  of  Retreats. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee  some 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  Official  Regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Retreats.  These, 
in  their  amended  form,  appear  in  full  as  an  Appendix  to  this  report  and  require  but  little 
notice  here  in  the  way  of  comment.  The  first  regulation  is  entirely  new.  Some  difficulty 
has  resulted  fix)m  the  divided  responsibility  of  licensing  Retreats  and  their  subsequent 
control.  The  Act  of  1879  gives  power  of  licensing  into  the  hands  of  local  authorities 
while  it  makes  the  Home  Department  afterwards  responsible  for  supervision  and 
control. 

Now  that  greater  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject  many  authorities  have 
formed  special  committees  to  administer  their  powers  under  the  Act.  Licensing  therefore 
in  fiiture  will  be  a  matter  of  more  careful  consideration,  and  for  that  reason  less  difficulty 
is  likely  to  arise. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  that  the  authority  responsible  for  the 
subsequent  working  shall  also  have  some  power  with  regard  to  initiation.  The  first 
Regulation  has  been  approved  and  inserted  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  new  power  of  contribution  to,  or  establishment  of.  Retreats,  given  to 
Councils  by  the  Act  of  1898,  has  come  into  more  general  use,  it  will  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  in  future  amendment  whether  the  power  of  licensing  shall  not  rest  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority,  so  as  to  prevent  the  anomaly  of  Councils  licensing 
then-  own  institutions. 

Under  another  amended  Regulation,  power  is  given  to  the  Licensee  of  a  Retreat  to 
appoin^t  some  person  to  act  as  permanent  deputy,  with  the  consent  of  the  authority 
granting  the  license. 

Certain  additional  duties  are  laid  u]K)n  Licensees  in  connection  with  the  notification 
of  discharges  under  Section  12  of  the  Act. 

Such  varied  conditions  exist  in  Retreats,  in  connection  with  the  class  of  cases 
admitted,  the  fees  paid  for  treatment,  and  so  on,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
make  any  definite  Regulations  with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  labour  in  all  such 
institutions.  The  Regulation  therefore,  as  approved,  leaves  it  to  those  manage)*s  of 
Retreats,  who  desire  to  enforce  labour,  to  submit  details  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  to 
be  required  of  the  patients,  so  leaAang  the  circumstances  of  each  application  to  be  treated 
an  its  merits. 

A  similar  principle  has  been  made  to  apply  to  requests  for  transfer  of  patients  fi*om 
one  Retreat  to  another. 
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Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  conviction  that  existing  Retreats  are  doing 
an  excellent  work.  A  work,  furthermore,  which  should  excite  the  sympathy  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  reduction  of  drunkenness  and  its  attendant  evils,  whether  such 
motive  be  from  reasons  humanitarian,  scientific,  or  economic. 

We  would  point  out  also  that  the  demand  for  accommodation  has  increased  year  by 
year,  and  that  all  indications  point  to  still  farther  extension. 

Lastly,  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  philanthropic  bodies,  idded  by 
local  authorities,  to  establish  institutions  designed  for  the  reception  of  destitute  cases. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  greatest  requirement  of  the  present  day,  and  a  hctor  that 
will  control  all  fiiture  advance  in  the  work. 

H.  W.  HOFFMAN. 
R.  WELSH  BRANTHWAITE. 
Home  Office, 

10th  October,  1900. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


TABLE  I. 

FARTiaULXBa  OF  Bbtbbats 

AND  Patients  admitted  thereto  during 
Tear  sincb  1879. 
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TABLE     IV. 


Particulars  of  Cases  Disohargbd  prom  Rbtheats  during  1699. 

Effhkco/time      160 

Under  Section  12  : — 

Urgent  private  affairs  reqairing  preaeuce  elsewhere      22 

Refractory    conduct,    rendering    continued    residence  detrimental   to  the 

interests  of  other  patients,  and  to  the  general  welfere  of  the  Retreat     ...       11 

111  health,  rendering  further  detention  inadvisable         5 

Further  detention  considered  unnecessary  2 

Insane  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         •••         •••  2 

No  funds  to  continue  payments     1 

Informality  of  papers  ..  '  ...        2 

45 
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APPENDIX  B. 


THE  INEBRIATES  ACTS,  1879  TO  1899. 


Rules  for  Retreats  licensed  under  the  above  Acts. 

I,  the  Rijicht  Honourable  Sir  Matthew  Whit«  Ridley,  being  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  on  me  by  the  above  Acts,  do  hereby  revoke  the 
rules  for  Retreats  made  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1888,  by  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Matthews, 
then  one  of  Her  Majesties  Secretaries  of  State,  and  in  their  place  I  do  hereby  make  the  following 
rules  for  Retreats  licensed  under  the  above  Acts  : — 

Apph'r/ifton  /or  Licenci*. 

1.  Before  application  is  nuule  to  a  local  authority  by  any  person  or  persons  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  licence  to  conduct  a  Retreat  under  the  Inebriates  Acts,  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  institution  shall  be  previously  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  approval. 

(1.)  The  name  proposed  for  the  retreat. 

(2.)  The  names  of  persons  applying  for  a  licence. 

(3.^  A  description  and  plan  of  the  site. 

(4.)  'Plans  of  building,  showing  area,  height,  and  arrangement  of  rooms,  the  external  offices 
and  conveniences  attached  to  the  buildings,  and  all  necessary  details  as  to  safe 
custody,  water  supply  and  baths,  fire  escapes,  drainage,  ventilation  and  sanitary 
arrangements. 

The  plans  must  exhibit : — 

(a.)  Adequate  bedroom  or  dormitory  accommodation,  day-rooms,  and  proper  provision  for 
the  employment  of  inmates.  Dormitories  should  show  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per 
head  and  separate  bedrooms  at  least  720  cubic  feet,  but  no  calculation  for  height  of 
room  is  to  exceed  12  feet,  and  in  each  case  conditions  must  exist  for  efficient 
ventilation. 

(6.)  Separate  and  suitable  room  or  rooms  to  be  used,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  the  treatment 
of  cases  of  illness. 


Forms, 

2.  The  forms  numbered  1.  to  VI.  in  the  Appendix  A  hereto  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  set  out 
in  the  headings  thereof,  and  in  lieu  of  the  forms  set  out  in  the  Second  Schedule  of  the  Act  of  1879. 
Forms  VII.  and  VIII.  are  for  the  use  of  Licensees  making  application  to  justices  for  "  Dischsu*ge  "  or 
♦*  Leave  of  Absence "  in  the  case  ot  patients  detained  under  the  Acts,  and  in  accordance  with 
sections  12  and  19  respectively  of  the  Act  of  1879. 

Plans. 

3.  The  plan  or  plans  submitted  to  the  justices  according  to  the  Form  No.  1  of  Appendix  A  shall 
be  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  retreat. 

On  the  plan  or  plans  the  rooms  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  inebriates,  hereafter  termed 
**  patients,*'  shall  be  distinguished  from  those  used  by  the  licensee  and  his  family. 
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I  Superintendent  and  Deputy. 

'  4.  The  resident  licensee  of  a  retreat  shall,  wherever  possible,  be  a  registered  medical  man. 

He  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  a  deputy,  who  shall  be  a  person  approved  by  the  Inspector,  to 

I  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  and  in  the  general  management  of  the  retreat. 

II  The  local  authority  granting  a  licence  for  a  retreat  may  give  consent  to  the  appointment  of  such 
deputy  as  a  permanent  officer,  so  that  he  may  at  any  time  be  ready  to  act  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  licensee  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  section  3  of  the  Inebriates  Act,  188o. 

Books. 

5.  The  licensee  of  the  retreat  shall  provide  and  keep  the  following  books,  namely  : — 

(a.)  The  "  Register  of  Admissions  and  Discharges." 

(&.)  The  "  Case  Book,"  in  which  the  medical  attendant,  or  the  licensee,  if  acting  as  medical 
attendant,  shall  enter  the  name,  sex,  and  previous  occupation  of  every  patient 
admitted  into  the  retreat,  and  other  particulars. 

Subsequent  entries  shall  Ite  made  in  the  case  book  recording  the  progress  of  each 
case,  and  also  i  11  bodily  ailments,  injuries,  or  accidents  happening  to  the  patients ; 
the  medicines  and  alcoholic  stimulants  (if  any)  administered ;  and  the  special 
treatment  adopted  for  the  cure  of  the  patient,  with  the  result.  Such  entries  shall  be 
made  monthly  or  of  tener. 

\  The  licensee  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  reasonably  practicable  to  learn  the  history 

of  his  patients  after  they  have  been  licensed  or  dischai^ed,  and  the  information 
thus  procured  shall  be  entered  in  the  Case  Book  in  the  words  "Doing  well," 
"  Improved,"  "  Not  improved,"  "  Not  heard  of,"  "  Insane,"  or  **  Dead,"  as  the  case 
may  be,  together  with  any  particulars  of  interest  that  may  have  been  ascertained. 

The  "  Register  "  and  "  Case  Book  "  shall  respectively  be  in  the  forms,  and  contain 
entries  of  the  particulars  given  and  indicated  in  the  Schedules  B  and  C  hereto 
annexed. 

(c.)  A  "  Licensee's  Journal,"  in  which  shall  be  entered,  under  date,  particulars  of  all  matters 
of  importance  occurring  in  the  retreat,  noting  therein  all  instances  of  infraction  of 
discipline  or  oflFences  by  patients,  servants,  or  persons  unconnected  with  the  institution, 
especially  detailing  all  circumstances  associated  with  the  obtaining  of  liquor  by 
patients,  either  by  their  own  efforts  or  by  aid  of  other  persons,  and  the  means  taken 
to  prevent  recurrence.  Should  any  physical  restraint  or  coercion  be  employed,  a  full 
detail  of  the  circumstances  shall  be  at  once  entered  in  the  journal.  A  note  shall  also 
be  made  ai  the  commencement  of  every  month  stating  the  number  of  private  patients 
accommodated  in  the  retreat,  in  addition  to  those  duly  admitted  "  under  the  Acts." 

(d.)  A  "  Visitors'  Book,"  with  which  shall  be  bound  up  Queen's  Printer's  copies  of  the  above 
Acts,  which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Inspector,  and  the  Inspector  shall  enter  therein 
such  observations  and  report  as  he  may  think  fit,  and  a  copy  of  all  such  entries  shall, 
within  three  days  after  the  date  thereof  respectively,  be  transmitted  by  the  licensee  to 
a  Secretary  of  State  by  post. 

(&•)  The  licensee  shall  keep  a  list  of  all  patients  residing  in  his  house,  or  who  may  be  absent 
on  license,  together  with  the  payments  made  by  or  for  each  of  them. 

Notices. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  notices  required  by  the  Acts,  the  licensee  shall,  immediately  after  the  death 
or  within  two  days  of  discharge  of  any  patient  in  the  retreat,  send  by  post  notice  of  such  death  or 
discharge  to  the  clerk  of  the  local  authority  and  to  a  Secretary  of  State. 

The  licensee  shall,  within  two  clear  days,  send  by  letter  to  the  Inspector  notice  of  every  licence 
permitting  a  patient  to  be  temporarily  absent  from  the  retreat,  and  such  notice  shall  give  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  with  whom  the  patient  is  to  reside  during  such  absence. 

He  shall  also,  immediately  send  notice  by  letter  marked  "  Urgent "  to  the  Inspector  of  every 
escape  of  a  patient,  and,  on  subs  equent  return,  of  the  return  of  such  patient  to  the  retreat,  stating 
whether  or  not  a  warrant  was  issued. 

Admissions  and  Discharges. 

7.  Copies  of  admission  forms  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  accordance  with  section  11  of  the 
Act  of  1879,  must  be  accompanied  with  exact  information  of  the  date  of  entry  of  the  patient  to  vrhom 
such  admission  forms  apply,  and  in  notifying  the  discharge  of  a  patient  from  a  retreat  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  licensee  shall,  in  all  cases,  state  the  cause  of  siich  discharge. 

In  the  event  of  discharge  from  any  cause  other  than  that  of  "  efilux  of  time,"  the  licensee  shall, 
in  notifying  such  discharge  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  send  detailed  particulars  of  the  circamstances 
that  led  to  his  application  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  an  order  under  section  12  of  the  Act  of  1879. 
Whenever  possible,  notice  of  an  intended  application  for  discharge  of  a  patient,  duly  signed  by  the 
licensee  of  the  retreat,  shall  be  sent,  at  least  seven  days  before  such  application  is  made,  to  the 
Inspector,  to  the  person  by  whom  the  last  payment  for  the  patient  was  made,  and  to  one  at  least  of  the 
persons  who  signed  the  Statutory  Declaration  under  which  the  patient  was  admitted  to  the  retreat. 
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When  a  licensee  receives  notice  that  application  is  about  to  be  made  to  procure  the  discharge  of  a 
patient  under  section  18  of  the  Act  of  1879,  he  should  furnish  the  Secretary  of  State  with  an 
immediate  report  of  any  circumstances  which  he  considers  should  properly  be  laid  before  the 
Judge,  but  which  are  likely  to  remain  undisclosed  unless  he  intervene. 

In82)ection. 

8.  All  parts  of  the  retreat  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  tne  Inspector,  and  shall  be  shown  to  him 
at  his  visitation,  and  every  patient  detained  in  the  retreat  shall  be  produced  to  him.  The  licensee 
shall  give  full  and  true  information  to  the  Inspector  in  reply  to  such  inquiries  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  and  lay  before  him  all  books,  registers,  lists,  and  documents  by  the  Acts  or  hereby  required 
to  be  kept,  and  at  all  times  furnish  him  with  copies  of  any  entries  which  he  may  require. 

The  licensee  and  the  medical  attendant  respectively  shall,  whenever  required  by  the  Inspector, 
furnish  him  with  a  special  report  upon  the  mental  and  bodily  condition  and  conduct  with  reference 
to  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquor,  or  otherwise,  of  any  patient  on  the  register  of  the  retreat.  The 
Inspector's  annual  report  shall  be  a  detailed  and  independent  criticism  of  the  working  of  each  retreat 
during  the  year,  and  if  the  licensee  neglects  to  provide  fecilities  for  employment,  or  allows  the 
establishment  to  fell  below  a  proper  standard  of  discipline  or  efficiency,  the  Inspector  shall  report  to 
this  effect  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  at  his  discretion  will  consider  the  advisability  of  communi- 
cating with  the  licensing  authority. 

EmploymenL 

9.  The  licensee  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  other  rules  of  the  establishment, 
details  of  the  kind  of  work  to  bft  required  of  the  patients,  and  of  the  amount  which  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  task  required  by  health,  and  of  any  punishments  proposed  for  idleness  and  refusal  to  comply  with 
such  rules. 

Inebriates  being  or  becoming  hisane, 

10.  If  any  patient  admitted  into  or  detained  in  the  retreat  shall  be  found  to  be,  or  shall  while  in 
the  retreat  become,  insane,  the  licensee  shall  immediately  give  notice  thereof  by  letter  marked 
"  Urgent "  to  the  Inspector,  to  the  person  by  whom  the  last  payment  for  such  patient  was  made,  and 
to  one  at  least  of  the  persons  who  signed  the  statutory  declaration  under  section  10  of  the  Inebriates 
Act,  1879.  He  shall  also,  by  giving  notice  to  the  relieving  officer  of  the  union  or  parish  in  which  the 
retreat  is  situated  or  by  procuring  an  urgency  order,  take  the  necessary  steps  to  the  intent  that  the 
patient  so  being  or  becoming  insane  may  forthwith  be  placed  under  proper  care  and  control  as  a 
lunatic. 

Separation  of  Sexes, 

11.  The  licensee  shall,  in  cases  where  patients  of  both  sexes  are  received  in  a  retreat,  make  due 
provision  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  at  night,  and  at  all  but  defined  hours  in  the  daytime. 

Treatment. 

12.  The  licensees  shall  give,  when  required  by  the  Inspector,  full  information  as  to  the  medical 
or  other  curative  treatment  of  the  patient ;  but  if  the  Inspector  is  dissatisfied  with  the  methods 
adopted,  the  circumstances  of  each  paiH^icular  case  shall  be  fully  reported  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who,  if  he  shall  consider  such  course  necessary,  will  make  due  representation  to  the  Licensing 
Authority,  directing  their  attention  to  the  matter. 

Transfer. 

13.  When  application  is  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  order  the  transfer  of  a  patient  from  one 
licensed  retreat  to  another,  the  licensee  shall  afford  all  information  that  may  be  called  for  by  the 
Inspector  to  enable  him  to  advise  upon  the  request. 

Visits  of  Friends. 

14.  Patients  in  a  retreat  may  at  all  reasonable  times  be  visited  by  their  relatives  and  friends  : 
Provided  always,  that  if  in  any  case  the  licensee  shall  think  that  the  visit  of  any  particular  person 
or  persons  would  at  any  particular  time,  or  generally,  be  prejudicial  to  the  patient  proposed  to  be 
visited,  or  would  be  likely  to  hinder  the  cure  of  such  patient,  he  may  prohibit  such  visit. 

In  the  case  of  a  prohibited  visit  the  licensee  shall  give  his  reasons  for  refusal,  in  writing,  to  the 
visitor,  and  an  entry  of  such  reasons  shall  be  made  in  the  ^'  Journal,'*  and  a  copy  thereof  sent  to  the 
Inspector  within  24  hours. 

The  Inspector  may  at  any  time  give  an  order,  in  writing,  under  his  hand,  for  the  admission  to  any 
patient  of  any  relative  or  friend  of  such  patient  of  either  sex  (or  of  any  medical  practitioner  or 
legal  adviser,  whom  any  such  relative  or  friend  of  such  patient  shall  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the 
patient),  and  such  order  of  admission  may  be  for  a  single  admission  or  for  an  admission  for  a  limited 
number  of  times,  or  for  amission  generally  at  all  reasonable  times. 

The  licensee  may,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  direct  that  interviews  between  patients  and  visitors  of  the 
opposite  sex  shall  take  place  in  the  presence  of  an  official  or  attendant  of  the  retreat. 

Patients'  Letters. 

15.  The  licensee  shall  deliver  letters  and  parcels  addressed  to  patients  in  his  retreat,  and  shall 
post  or  forward  all  letters  written  by  the  patients  of  his  retreat  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 
writers,  except  in  cases  in  which  he  is  authorised  to  open  or  detain  them  by  Regulation  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  under  Rule  20,  post. 
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l^vided  always,  that  all  letters  written  by  a  patient  and  addi'essed  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  any 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  to  a  county  court  judge,  to  the  local  authority  or  clerk  thereol\ 
or  to  the  Inspector,  shall  be  forwarded  unopened  and  without  delay. 

Public  Houses. 

16.  A  patient  detained  in  a  retreat  shall  not,  without  written  permission  from  the  licensee  of  the 
retreat,  enter  any  public  house  or  other  house  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold. 

Intoxicating  Liquars, 

17.  Without  special  written  authority  from  the  medical  attendant  of  a  retreat,  a  patient  shall  not 
take  any  intoxicating  liquor,  or  sedative,  narcotic,  or  stimulant,  drug,  or  preparation. 

Prosecutions, 

18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  any  serious  offence 
against  the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  or  these  Rules,  which  may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Inspector,  with  a  view  to  take  such  action  in  relation  thereto  as  the  Secretarj^  of  State  may  direct. 

Attmdants 

19.  Every  attendant  and  servant  shall  be  duly  informed  of  the  offences  specified  in  the  Acts,  and 
of  the  penalties  attached  to  the  commission  thereof.  They  shall  also  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
"  Regulations  and  Orders "  authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
licensee  to  prosecute  every  attendant  offending  against  the  Acts  or  these  Rules,  and,  in  case  of 
conviction,  to  dismiss  the  offender  from  his  service. 

Regulatimia  and  Orders, 

20.  ''  Regulations  and  Orders  "  (not  inconsistent  with  these  Rules)  for  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  retreat  and  the  management  and  treatment  of  the  inmates  thereof  shall,  within  one  month 
from  the  granting  of  the  licence,  be  drawn  up  by  the  licensee,  and  by  him  be  submitted  to  the 
Inspector ;  and  such  "  Regulations  and  Orders,"  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be 
adopted  and  strictly  observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  establishment. 
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FOBH  No.  I. 

Application  for  Licence  of  Retreat. 

The  Inebriates  Acts,  1879  to  1899. 

gTo  the  County  (or  Borough)  Gonnoil  [aa  the  case  may  be]. 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  apply  for  a  licence  for  the  house  desoribed  below,  as  a  retreat  for  the  reception  of 
male  [or  female,  or  male  and  female]  persoDB,  being 

inebriates  within  the  meaning  of  the  above  mentioned  Acts,  to  be  detained  and  treated  as  patients  therein. 

And  I,  the  undersigned,  undertake  to  reside  in  the  house  and  give  my  personal  attention  to  the  management,  care, 
employment,  and  treatment  of  the  patients. 

I  also  undertake  to  give  two  months*  notice  to  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  State  if  I  shall  determine  to  leeign 
this  licence  or  not  to  apply  for  its  renewal. 

I  also  undertake  not  to  apply  for  a  transfer  of  this  licence  without  preriouH  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(Signed)    Name, 

Address, 

Desoription, 

(Witness)    Name, 

Address, 

Description, 

House  to  be  described  with  the  following  [among  other]  particulars :  and  a  plan  on  a  scale  of  not  lees  than  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  accompany  the  description,  and  be  referred  to  therein  :— 

(a.)  Dimensions  of  every  room. 

(&.)   Arrangements  for  separation  of  sexes. 

(r.)   Quantity  and  nature  of  land  available  for  exercise  and  recreation  or  employment  of  patients. 

(df.)  Descriptions  of  work  provided  for  patients,  and  arrangements  made  for  directing  and  enforcing  work. 

(^.)  Extent  of  applicant's  interest  in  the  House. 

RUIiBB. 

1.  An  application  may  include  two  or  more  houses  belonging  to  the  same  person  or  persons,  provided  no  one  of  the 
houses  is  separated  from  another  or  others  of  them  otherwise  than  by  land  in  tiie  same  occupation  and  by  a  road,  or  in 
either  of  those  modes. 

2.  The  application  is  to  be  made  not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered. 

3.  The  clerk  of  the  local  authority  is  to  give  notice  of  the  application  having  been  made,  by  advertisement  published 
in  a  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district  of  the  local  authority  six  days  at  least  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  matter 
will  be  considered. 
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POBM  No.  II. 

Licence. 
The  Inebriates  Acte,  1879  to  18*J9. 

r     bjJ!^J^i  of  ( '^^^  ^  ^  certify  that  in  pursuance,  of  the  above  mentioned  Acts  the  |  pTWwSil  [  ^'"*<'il  ^^ 
the  oonnty  [or  borongh]  of  ,  upon  the  applicatiou  of  A.  B.,  a  copy  of  which  aj^oation  is  indorsed 

an  Uiis  lionoe,  haTe  licensed  and  do  hereby  licence  the  said  A.  B.  to  use  the  house  described  in  that  application  for  the 
reception  or  persons,  being  inebriates,  as  follows  ;  namely,  male  [or  female, 


male  and 


female]  patients  for 
18 


calendar  months  from  this  date. 


Dated  this  day  of 

(Signed) 

Clerk  of  the  Local  Authority. 

Rules. 

1.  A  fee  of  ten  shillings  is  to  be  paid  for  the  licence. 

2.  The  clerk  of  the  local  authority,  within  ten  days  after  a  licence  has  been  granted,  is  to  give  notice  of  the  granting 
thereof  by  advertisement  published  in  a  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district  of  the  local  authority,  and  is  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  licence  to  the  Secretai^^  of  State. 


FOBM  No.  III. 

Request  for  Reception  into  Retieat. 

The  Inebriates  Acts,  187D  to  18'.»9. 


To 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  you  to  receive  me  as  a  patient  in  your  retreat  at 
in  accordance  with  Uie  above-mentioned  Acts,  and  I  undertake  to  remain  therein  for  at  lea^t, 

unless  sooner  duly  discharged,  and  to  conform  to  the  regulations  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  the  retreat. 

Signature  of  applicant, 

The  above-named  signed  this  application  in  my  presence,  and  at  the  time 

of  his  [or  her]  so  doing  satisfied  myself  that  he  for  she]  was  a  person  to  whom  the  Inebriates  Act,  1879, 
applies,  and  I  stated  to  him  [or  her]  the  effect  of  this  application,  and  of  his  [or  her]  reception  into  the 
retreat,  and  he  [or  she]  appeared  pmectly  to  understand  the  same. 

Bated  this  day  of 

Justice  for  the  Peace  for  the 
County  [or  Borough]  of 
Applicant's  Name  in  full, 

Address, 

Description, 


Form  No.  IV. 

Request  for  Retention  in  Retreat. 

Inebriates  Acts,  1879  to  1899. 
io 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  vou  to  retain  me  as  a  patient  in  your  retreat  at 
in  aoc>ordance  with  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  and  I  undertake  to  remain  therein  for 
unless  sooner  duly  discharged,  and  to  conform  to  the  regulations  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  the  retreat. 

Signature  of  applicant. 


at  least, 


The  above-named  signed  thic  application  in  my  presence,  and  at  the  time 

of  his  [or  her]  so  doing  I  stated  to  him  [or  her]  the  effect  of  this  application,  and  of  his  [or  her] 
reception  into  the  retret^  and  he  [or  she]  appeared  perfectly  to  understand  the  same.  I  was  [We  were] 
also  satisfied  by  the  certificate  of  [Her  Majesty's  Injector,  or  Medical 

Witness],  that  the  further  detention  in  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  patient. 


Dated  this 


day  of 

Applicant's  Name  in  full. 

Address, 

Description, 


Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  [or  Borough]  of 


FOBM  No.  v.* 
Request  for  Re-admission  into  Retreat. 
The  Inebriates  Acts,  1879  to  1899. 
To 

I,  the  undersiflpied,  hereby  request  you  to  re-admic  me  as  a  patient  in  your  retreat  at  , 

in  aooozdanoe  with  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  and  I  undertake  to  remain  therein  for  ut  leant, 

unless  sooner  duly  discharged,  and  to  conform  to  the  regulations  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  the  retreat 

Signature  of  applicant^ 

The  above-named  signed  this  application  in  my  presence,  and  at  the  time 

of  his  [or  her]  so  doing  I  stated  to  him  [or  h«r]  the  effect  of  this  application,  and  of  his  [or  her] 
reception  into  the  retreat,  and  he  [or  she]  appeared  perfectly  to  understand  the  same.  I  was  [We  were] 
also  satisfied  by  the  certificate  of  [Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  or  Medical 

Witness]  that  another  period  of  detention  is  likely  to  l>e  of  \mfnii\t  to  the  patient 

DfUied  tUs  day  of 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  [or  Banrngii]  of 
Applicant's;  Name  in  full, 

Address, 

Description, 


V  -**  This  £orm  must  only  be  used  when  the  applicant  ha^  been  detained  in  a  retreat  under  the  Ads  within  the  five  years  immediate Iv 
preowinjf  the  date  ot  tne  pret»ent  application. 
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FOBM  No.  VL 
Statdtoby  Declaration  ik  yixw  of  Admissiok. 


The  IntbriaUs  Acts,  187$»  to  1899. 
We, 

severally,  aolemnly,  and  sinoerely  declare  that  who  is  an  applicant  for  admiasioii  into  the 

is  an  Inebriate  within  the  meuiing  of 
the  Inebriates  Act,  1879,*  and  we  severally  make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscientioasly  believing  the  same  to  be  true,  aad 
by  virtue  of  the  Statatory  Declarations  Act,  18S5. 

Taken  and  declared  severally  at 
in  the  County  of 
this  day  of  189 

Before  mt?  . 

(fl.)  V.P.  Jor  the  Qmnty  Borough  of  I 

(ft.)  a  QmmisHoner  of  Oaths  J 

To  be  signed  by  two  friends  of  the  patient  before  a  Magistrate  or  a  Commissioner. 

*  An  **  Habitual  Drunkard  "  (or  Inebriate)  is  defined  in  the  Act  of  1879  as  meaning  a  person  who  is  by  reason  of  habitual  intempenta 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor,  at  times  dangerous  to  himself  or  herself  or  to  others,  or  incapable  of  manajglng  himself  or  herself, ananii or 
her  affairs.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  advised  that  **  intoxicating  liquor "  may  include  liquors  other  than  alcohol,  if  their  haUtnl 
intemperate  use  brings  the  consumer  into  the  condition  of  an  **  Habitual  Drunkard.** 


.] 


FoBM  No.  Vn, 

INKBBIATBS  AOTS,   1879-99. 

Disc f large, 
42  k  43  Vict.,  ch.  19,  sect  12. 


I  hereby,  on  the  request  in  writing  of  ,  Licensee  of  the  Retreat  known  as 

^rant  discharge  from  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  Acts  to  for  the  following  reasons  ! 


Dated  this  day  of  .         ,  at  ,  in  the  oounty  of 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  of 


FOBM  No.  VIII. 
Inbbriatbb  Acts,  1879^99. 


Leave  of  Ahienoe, 
42  k  48  Vict.,  ch.  19,  sect  19. 


I  hereby  grant  leave  of  absence  to  ,  a  patient  at  present  detained  under  the  provisions  of  the  abofe 

Acts,  in  the  Retreat  known  as 

This  permission  is  granted  at  the  request  of  the  Isicensee,  ,  and,  unless  sooner  rervoked,  shall 

remain  in  force  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ,  under  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  said  shall  abstain  entirely  from  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 

(2)  The  said  shall  reside  with  ,at  ,  who  nndertskas 
to  be  responsible  for  the  patient,  and  communicate  immediately  with  the  Licensee  of  the  Retreat  should  h  escape 
or  refupe  to  be  restrained  foom  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 

(3)  On  notice  of  revocation  of  this  Leave  of  Absence  the  said  shall  forthwith  retom  to  the  Betceat- 
Dated  this                 day  of                              , 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  of 
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APPENDICES  B  and  C. 


SHOWING  FORM   OF  REGISTER  OF  ADMISSIONS  AND  DISCHARGES,  AND 

PARTICULARS  OF  CASE. 


foil 
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RETRBAT- 


APPENDIX  B.— Showing  Form  of  Rbqister 


h 

'i 

Christian  and 

Surname  at 

Leng^ 

Sex. 

Age. 

Condition  as  to 
Marriage. 

Condition  of  Life. 

PreviouB 
Plaoe 

of 
Abode. 

If 
p 

M. 

F. 

1 

r 

1 

1 

2 

S 

4 

1880. 
Jan.  3 

1881. 
Apr.  5 

William  Johnson     ... 
Jane  Smith 

1 

1 

29 
45 

1 

1 

Stockbroker 

Wife  of  Tailor 

RETREAT- 


APPENDIX  C— PARTIOUIiARB 


Name, 


s 


Living  with 
Faxnily. 


Living 
Alone. 


Relatives  Intemperate. 


■i 


.1 


1^ 


RECOBD  Of 


Date. 


Condition  of  Fatieiit. 


Treatment, 


First  Day 
Second  Day 
Third  Day 


wm, 


OF  AOMISSIOirS  AND  DiSOHABOBS. 
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Date  of  AiypUoation 

and  of  Justices 

Attestation. 


1879. 
Beoember  80 


April  1 


1881. 


« 


Oood 


Feeble 


Date  of  Discharge 
or  Death.  . 


June  21 


1880. 


1881. 
September  9 


How  Discharged. 


Effluxion  of  time. 


Died. 


46 


Assigned  Cause 
of  Death. 


Phthisis. 


Obserration. 


OF  Oasb. 


I 


I 

I 


Duration  of 
Drinking  Habits. 


Si 


'So 

> 


■a  I 


A 


& 


II 


1.1 


TBBATMBirr. 


Remarks. 


Restraint  or  Goerdoai 


Result. 


7011 


DJ 
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APPENDIX    O. 


BUMMARY  OF  THB  FlVB  HUNDRBD  AND  SiXTT-ONB  CaSBS  DISGHABGBD  SINOB 
OPBNING  of  THB  Dalrymplb  Homb. 


MUMBBR  OF  PATIBNTS  :— 

Under  the  Act 
Private  


99 


9 
8 
6 
3 


99 


As  Private  Patients — 
Entered  for  12  months 


w 

9 

9> 

9> 

6 

»> 

W 

4 

»> 

»> 

^ 

» 

Age  :—  '  !       : 

Between  ,20  and  30  years  „. 
„;  30  and  40  „  L 
,  iOandjSO  |„  L 
„        50and!60  i„       l. 


Average  age  of  all'  Patients  36*5. 

Fbbviovs  Residence  of  Patients  :— 
England — 

London 

Provincial 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Wales 
France 
Switzerland 

Cape  Colony j... 

Australia 
New  Zealand 
United  States 


266 
295 

561 


Periods     for     which     Patients      have 

ENTERED :— 

Under  the  Act — 
Entered  for  12  months 


94 

16 

4 

74 

78 

266 

46 

19 

78 

9 

143 

295 


92 
275 
153 
I  ^ 

561 


181 

272 

41 

27 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 


Canada 
South  America 

India 

Straits  Settlements . 

«iapan  ••■        ■•• 

Ceylon 

West  Indies  ... 


Religion  :— 

Protestant     ... 
Roman  Catholic 


Education  :— 
College 
Good  ... 
Elementary 


Marriage  :— 
Married 
,    Single 
Widowed 


Occupation  i— 

Naval  OfKcers ' 
;    Military  Officers 
Medical  Practitioners 
Students  of  Medicine 
Barristers^t-Law    ... 

Solicitors       

Artists  and  Theatrical 

Tutors  

Professors  of  Music... 
Civil  Servants 
Clerks  in  Holy  Orders 

Publisher      

Maibne  Merchant  Service 

Accbuntants 

Auctioneers  ... 
Stockbrokers 
Librarian       ...        ..• 


2 
7 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

561 


540 
21 

561 


126 

391 

41 

561 


285 

250 
26 

561 


5 

23 

36 

5 

8 

28 

8 

12 

5 

15 

11 

1 

7 

3 

2 

11 

1 
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Occupation— conWntierf. 

Clerks           ...         ...  54 

Land  and  Commission  Agents     ...  3 

Underwriters           2 

Engineers     ...        ...        ...        ...  17 

Manufacturers         30 

DistiUers,  Brewers,  &c 17 

Builder          ...        ...        ...        ...  1 

Shopfitter      ...        ...        ...        ...  1 

j.^raperB         ...         ...        •••        •■.  o 

Merchants     ...        61 

Farmers        ...        ...        •••        ...  18 

Commercial  Travellers       9 

Bankers         ♦        2 

Chemists       5 

Veterinary  Surgeons          2 

Tea  Traders 2 

HoQse  Decorator      1 

Ship  Owner 1 

Engraver       ...        •••        ...        ...  1 

Dentist          1 

Tailors           ...  5 

Agents           3 

Journalists 3 

Architects     ...        ...        ...        ...  3 

Naturalist     1 

Qentlemen  of  no  occupation         ...  131 

561 

Family  History  :— 

Insanitary  in  40  cases. 

Inebriety — 

Father  or  Mother  in  106  cases. 

Grandparents  (with  Uncles  or  Brothers) 
in  59  cases. 

Brothers  in  37  cases. 

Uncles  in  98  cases. 

No    history    of    insanity    or    inebriety 
obtainable  in  221  cases. 


TEMPBRAMBNT  : — 
Nervous 
Sanguine 
Nervo-Sanguine 
Phlegmatic   ... 
Passionate     ... 


Associate  Habits  :— 

Tobacco        

Chloral  and  Tobacco  

Morphia        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Morphia  and  Cocaine         ...        — 
Opium  or  Chlorodyne  and  Tobacco 
Sulphonal     ...        ...        ...        «.. 

No  other  apparent  habits 


359 

111 

65 

23 

3 

561 

478 
6 
6 
5 
8 
2 
56 

561 


Drinking  Habits  :— 

Regular         

Periodical      

Morphinism  without  Alcoholism..-. 


Frequency  op  Periods  :— 

Every  week 

11      fit  i^eeics         ... 
„       o       „ 

9f  ^  M 

W  6  ,9 

„      2  months 
,•      o      ,« 


Very  irregular         

Average  of  time  addicted  in  all  cases  8  years. 


401 

156 
4 

561 


5 

10 
17 
45 
10 
35 
12 
22 


Delirium  Tremens:— 

Patients  who  have  had  1  attack 
,,  „  2  attacks 


Ordinary  Habits  :— 

Described  as  Social ... 
„  Solitary 


Kind  of  Inbbbiant  usbd  : 

All  Spirits     

Whisky         

Brandy  

\^in     ...        »••        ••• 

Wine 

Wine  and  Spirits     ... 
Beer   ...        ... 

Beer  and  Spirits 

YariooB         

Morphia  and  Cocaine 
Abainthe       


125 

67 

13 

2 

1 


.525 
36 

561 


178 

151 

31 

7 
34 
52 

8 
79 
12 

8 

1 

561 


Prbvious  Rbsidbncb  in  other  Rutbeats  or 
tiNDBR  Private  care  :— 
Once  ...        ...        ...        •••        ••'  78 

Twice  "42 

Four  times 1 

Insane  Asy^.nm       ...        ...        .•*  2 
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Exciting  Cause  :— 

Sociability     

Nfervous  Shock — 

Domestic  trouble... 

Business  worry    ... 

Financial  loss 
No  occupation 
Influence  of  occupation — 

Commercial  travelling 

Wine  and  Beer  Merchants 

Cattle  Salesman   ... 

Stock  Exchange  ... 

Colonial  Life 

Army  Life 

Retail  Com  Business 

Overwork      

Ill-health       

Injury  

Not  assigned 


Complicating  Diseases  : — 

Phthisis         

Chronic  Bronchitis  ... 

Asthma 

Chronic  Rheumatism 

Gont 

Syphilis  (Active)     ... 
Urethral  Stricture    ... 
Dyspepsia  (Chronic) 
General  Debility 

Amaurosis     

Alcoholic  Neuritis  ... 
Renal  Disease 
Alcoholic  Convulsions 

Cirrhosis        

Chronic  Dysentery  ... 
Haemorrhoids 
Habitual  Constipation 
Esophageal  Stricture 

Fistula  

Ozsena  

Varicocele      


306 

32 

32 

3 

25 

7 

17 
1 
2 

12 
1 
1 
36 
47 
18 
21 


7 
8 
6 

10 

14 

11 

4 

6 

39 

2 

23 

3 

16 


Diabetes        

Delusional  Insanity 
Abductor  (Laryngeal)  Paralysis 
Gonorrhoea 

DiSCHARGBD  :— 

EfiQux  of  time  

Illness  

Unsuitable  for  treatment   ... 
Further  treatment  unnecessary 
Urgent  private  affairs 


530 

9 

17 

1 
4 

561 


Term  of 

Residence  .— 

12  Months  and  longer 

••• 

t       *•• 

117 

9 

„ 

••« 

••• 

40 

8 

„ 

... 

••• 

10 

6 

„ 

... 

••• 

141 

5 

„ 

.. 

••> 

T 

4 

»>        ...       ... 

.. 

••• 

IT 

3 

» 

•• 

••• 

215 

2 

„ 

•• 

••• 

5 

^ 

» 

•• 

»       ••• 

2 

1 

.. 

•. 

••• 

6 

561 

Average  length  of  period  under  treatment  of  all 
patients  discharged,  about  six  and  a  half 
months. 


After  History  :— 
Doing  well    ... 
Improved 
Not  improved 
Insane 

Dead 

Not  heard  from 


Rb-admitted 


18S 

41 

18> 

41 
102 

561 
71 
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FIRST  REPORT  OP  THE  INSPECTOR  OP  OERTIPIED 
INEBRIATE  REPORMATORIES  UNDER  THE  INEBRIATES 
ACTS,   1898-1899,   POR   THE   YEAR   1899. 


The  Inebriates  Act,  1898,  came  into  force  on  January  1st,  1899,  and  had  there- 
fore at  the  close  of  that  year  completed  the  first  of  its  operation.  This  period  is, 
however,  only  nominal,  for  in  consequence  of  the  many  difficulties  attending  a  new 
departure,  the  year,  or  at  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  it,  has  proved  one  of  education  and 
organisation  rather  than  one  of  actual  work.  The  &ct  that  no  suitable  institution  for  the 
reception  of  cases  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  necessitated  delay  for 
organization,  and  some  careful  consideration  of  practical  details  before  'any  reformatory 
could  be  available  for  use.  Fully  three  months  elapsed  before  the  first  certificate  was 
granted,  and  there  was  still  further  delay  before  justices  realised  that  accommodation  was 
available,  and  before  any  local  authorities  had  finally  decided  to  give  to  the  work  their 
•co*operation  and  support. 

In  fiiture  reports  comparison  with  previous  years  and  a  record  of  the  results  of 
treatment  will  constitute  the  chief  subjects  of  interest.  Both  are  at  present  debarred 
fi-ora  notice.  No  basis  for  comparison  exists  ;  and,  as  to  results  of  treatment,  no  inmate 
was  granted  licence  or  discharged  during  1899. 

And  further,  this  paucity  of  detail  becomes  especially  evident  in  dealing  with 
financial  relations.  It  is  practically  impossible  at  present  to  give  any  usefiil  information 
<5onceming  expenses  of  institution  management,  and  consequently  it  becomes  desirable 
to  defer  reference  to  all  such  questions  until  a  complete  year  of  practical  work  comen 
under  consideration. 

Many  obstacles,  in  early  days  seemingly  insurmountable,  are  smoothing  down  with 
'experience,  and  it  is  better  also  to  defer  criticism  on  apparent  difficulties  until  a  somewhat 
longer  period  of  active  work  has  clearly  distinguished  the  points  calling  for  remedy  firom 
those  capable  of  adaptation. 

Taking  these  limitations  into  consideration,  this  is  reduced  to  something  in  the  light 
of  an  interim  report  dealing  with  a  broken  and  incomplete  period. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  confine  my  attention  to  recording  some  particulars  concerning 
those  institutions  established  and  in  working  order  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  to  the  action 
taken  by  local  authorities  in  their  adoption  of  the  power  vested  in  them  ;  to  the  proba- 
bility of  foundation  of  other  reformatories  ;  and,  lastly,  to  some  details  concerning  cases 
xjommitted  for  treatment  during  1899. 

Certified  Inebriate  Reformatories. 

Five  certificates  were  issued  during  1899.  Three — ^the  Brentry  and  Horfield  group 
— were  granted  to  one  board  of  management,  a  fourth  to  Duxhurst,  and  a  fifth  to 
St.  Joseph's,  Ashford.     Details  of  each  certificate  are  set  out  in  Table  I. 

The  Brentry  and  Horfield  Reformatories. 

The  Brentry  Reformatory  for  Females  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  receive  a 
'Certificate  under  the  Act  of  1898. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Home,  Horfield,  served  as  the  nucleus  from  which  the  Brentry 
reformatories  developed.  It  was  established  in  1895  by  certain  philanthrophic  persons, 
resident  in  Bristol,  as  a  home  for  inebriate  women  and  for  the  reception  of  female  convicts 
during  the  later  months  of  their  sentence.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1898  this 
institution  was  licensed  as  a  retreat,  and  was  receiving  voluntary  cases  under  the  Act  of 
1879. 
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When  the  new  powers  came  into  operation,  the  persons  interested  in  the  Horfield 
Retreat  became  desirous  of  extending  their  property  and  of  applying  for  a  certificate  to 
conduct  a  reformatory.  The  Horfield  premises  proved  inadequate,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  sufficient  land  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  and  consequently  an  adjoining 
estate  (Brentry)  was  purchased  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme. 

This  additional  property  consisted  of  about  90  acres  of  land,  upon  which  stood  a 
a  large  residential  mansion,  with  outbuildings,  vineries,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  house  and  outbuildings  have  been  reconstructed  to  provide  accommodation  for 
the  warden,  officers,  and  75  female  inmates. 

A  block  of  cottages  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  main  building  has  also  been 
altered  to  afford  space  for  the  reception  of  30  male  inmates. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  institution  are  absolutely  distinct,  being  separated  by  nearly 
the  full  extent  of  the  property,  and  hidden  fix)m  each  other  by  a  natural  formation  of  the 
ground,  and  by  a  broad  strip  of  woodland. 

Further  additions  to  the  institution  are  under  consideration,  with  a  view  to  affording 
accommodation  for  the  reception  of  an  increased  number  of  inmates  of  both  sexes. 

It  was  anticipated  by  the  promoters  that  many  county  and  borough  councils  would 
be  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  foundation  of  Brentry  in  lieu  of  starting  their  own 
reformatories.  A  scheme  was  therefore  drawn  up  on  the  following  basis : — That  any 
council  contributing  £1,000  towards  the  original  expense  of  establishment  shall  have 
seven  beds  reserved  for  its  use  for  25  years  fix)m  the  date  of  signature  of  the  agreement ; 
an  additional  sum  of  3^.  6d.  per  head  per  week  being  also  claimable  by  the  managers  from 
such  contributing  council  as  maintenance  contribution  for  every  inmate  committed  from 
courts  within  their  district.  A  further  regulation  provided  that,  for  each  £1,000 
contributed  by  a  council,  the  authority  shall  have  power  to  nominate  one  representative 
on  the  Board  of  Management. 

These  terms  were  duly  placed  before  the  councils  for  consideration,  with  the  result 
that  the  following  authorities  have  made  contribution  on  this  basis  : — 


Amount. 


Beds. 


Counties. 


Buckinghamshire 
Essex 

Oloncestershire 
Hertfordshire 

Kent 

Middlesex     ... 

Monmouthshire 

Somersetshire 

Surrey 

Sussex  (East) 

StafEordshire 

Worcestershire 

Warwickshire 


Boroughs. 


Bath 

Bristol 

Birkenhead  ... 

Birmingham 

Brighton 

Leicester 

Newport 

Reading 

West  Ham    ... 

Wolverhampton 


£ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

7 

2,«i00 

15 

1,000 

7 

2,000 

15 

1,(K)0 

7 

1,000 

7 

1,000 

7 

1,000 

7 

1,000 

7 

1,000 

7 
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Each  of  the  above  councils  has  appointed  a  representative  on  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, which  is  now  composed  chiefly  of  such  members.  The  whole  undertaking  has, 
therefore,  virtually  become  an  institution  controlled  by  public  bodies. 

Three  separate  certificates  have  been  granted  to  this  Board,  one  for  the  female,  and 
one  for  the  male  portion  of  Brentry  ;  and  a  third  for  Horfield.  The  latter  house,  being 
considered  unsuitable  for  full  certificate,  permission  has  been  granted  for  its  use  as  a 
reception  house  for  the  main  institution.  The  three  divisions  are  being  conducted 
jointly  as  the  Royal  Victoria  Homes.  The  certificate  for  the  male  portion  was  only 
granted  just  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  no  male  inmate  had  then  b^n  admitted. 

The  Board  o£  Management  seem  fully  alive  to  the  responsibilty  of  their  work,  and 
are  endeavouring  gradually  to  create  such  machinery  as  seems  best  calculated  to  elevate 
the  character  of  inmates  and  to  secure  the  best  result. 

DuxHURST  Reformatoby. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset's  association  with  inebriate  reform  work  is  generally  known. 
For  many  years  Duxhurst  has  been  conducted  under  her  supervision  as  a  private  hame 
for  the  reception  o£  voluntary  cases.  The  institution  is  arranged  as  a  colony  of  separate 
cottages,  each  holding  from  six  to  eight  patients.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  amongst  the 
Surrey  hills,  and  all  surroundings  are  conducive  to  recuperation  of  physical  and  mental 
health. 

When  the  Act  of  1898  rendered  compulsory  committals  from  police  courts  possible. 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  set  apart  two  cottages  and  made  application  for  a  certificate  to 
receive  cases  imder  that  Act,  which  was  duly  granted. 

The  principle  upon  which  Duxhurst  is  conducted  is  one  of  personal  influence,  with 
employment  of  as  little  physical  restraint  as  possible.  The  metiiod  undoubtedly  works 
admirably  with  voluntary  cases,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  watch  how  fisir  the 
principle  can  be  applied  to  the  lower  and  more  depraved  class  with  which  the  later  Act 
deals.  In  this  matter  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  warrant  an  expression  of 
opinion. 

The  original  intention  with  regard  to  Duxhurst  was  to  allow  the  use  of  available  beds 
to  any  council  in  England  willing  to  pay  7^.  per  week  for  cases  committed  fix)m  its  dis- 
trict. Shortly  after  the  certificate  was  granted,  however,  the  London  County  Council 
acquired  by  agreement  the  use  of  the  beds,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  have  been 
filled  by  London  cases. 

St.  Joseph's  Reformatory. 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  controlled  by  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  This  order  is  an  extensive  one  having  branches  in  many  counties.  Its  eflFbrts 
are  devoted  chiefly  to  rescue  work  amongst  women,  to  the  care  of  female  convicts  during 
the  latter  part  of  their  sentence,  and  to  the  conduct  of  reformatories  and  industrial  schools 
for  children.  There  are  many  buildings  belonging  to  this  order  set  apart  for  these  pur- 
poses throughout  England. 

Having  incidentally  had  considerable  experience  with  drunkenness  in  connection 
with  rescue  work,  these  workers  considered  that  the  establishment  of  a  certified  inebriate 
reformatory  would  come  well  within  the  scope  of  their  reform  eflfbrts,  especially  taking 
into  consideration  the  large  number  of  committals  who  would  possibly  be,  or  profess  to 
be,  members  of  their  own  church.  A  large  house  at  Ashford  was  acquired,  together  with 
land  to  the  extent  of  about  45  acres.  The  house  has  undergone  considerable  changes, 
and  now  possesses  accommodation  for  75  female  inmates.  A  laundry,  some  large  dormi- 
tories, and  a  chapel  have  been  added  to  the  building,  and  the  existing  rooms  enlarged  for 
dining,  work,  and  recreation.  Medical  treatment  and  restraint  from  liquor  receive  every 
attention  ;  but  great  reliance  is  placed  by  the  managers  upon  the  power  of  religions 
influence,  and  every  eflfort  is  made  to  use  this  to  the  fullest  advantage  for  the  mturo 
welfare  of  cases  placed  under  their  charge. 

The  reformaton^  is  open  for  the  reception  of  Roman  Catholic  women  committed 
from  any  court  in  England  or  Wales,  provided  the  local  authority  in  whose  jurisdiction 
the  court  is  situate  is  willing  to  contribute  7^.  per  week  towards  the  expense  of 
maintenance. 
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Thb  Action  of  Private  Institutions. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  great  credit  must  be  given  to  philantliropic 
bodies  for  initiative  action  towards  eflfective  administration  of  this  Act. 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Local  authorities  and  public  bodies  must  move 
cautiously  as  becomes  guardians  of  the  financial  and  general  interest  of  a  communitv ; 
whereas  the  energy  required  in  any  philanthropic  work  is  generally  supplied  by  one  or 
two  persons  in  wnom  trust  is  placed  to  carry  out  any  special  work.  Reformatory  work 
so  far  has  been  no  exception.  The  Brentry  group  of  reformatories,  and  their  development 
from  a  small  nucleus,  have  been  due  to  the  untiring  energy  of  the  Warden.  Duxhm^ 
has  been  the  work  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset  and  her  indefetigable  co-worker,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  colony ;  and  St.  Joseph's,  Ashford,  has  resulted  from  the  self-denybg 
efforts  of  three  or  four  members  of  a  hard-working  Sisterhood. 

There  is  evidence  on  all  Jiands  that  time  will  see  adequate  provision  made,  but  it 
should  be  fully  recognised  that,  but  for  tlie  work  of  these  individuals,  the  intervening 
period  would  have  presented  much  greater  difficulty  than  has  really  occurred. 

The  Action  of  Local  Authorities. 

Many  considerations  have  caused  delay  in  action  taken  by  local  authorities 
towards  establishment  of,  or  contribution  to,  reformatories  under  the  Act.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  minority,  the  more  influential  bodies  have,  with  common  consent, 
agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  provision.  The  difficult  question  has  been  what  best  to  do 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  This  has  been  fiirther  complicated  by  the  unreliable 
nature  of  returns  giving  the  probable  number  of  cases  to  be  provided  for,  and  by  the  feet 
that,  although  an  appreciable  number  of  suitable  subjects  for  committal  are  known  to 
exist,  that  number  is  in  some  districts  apparently  too  small  to  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  institution. 

To  meet  these  latter  cases  provision  exists  in  the  Act  to  allow  two  or  more  coun- 
cils to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  establishment ;  but,  when  examined  with  a  view  to 
practical  application,  the  Act,  whilst  recognising  the  necessity  of  combined  action,  is  found 
to  be  somewhat  deficient  in  effective  machinery  to  fiu^ilitate  such  action. 

This  deficiency  has  been  and  is  at  the  present  moment  the  cause  of  much 
indecision  and  inaction.  The  Lancashire  County  Council  recognised  the  difficulty 
of  corporate  action  with  its  boroughs  under  existing  statutory  powers,  and  con- 
sidered it  desirable  to  apply  for  special  power  to  bring  into  being  a  workable  combiDa- 
tion.  Sooner  or  later  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  make  some  such  power 
applicable  to  any  combination  of  councils  desirous  of  acting  in  concert.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  possibility  exists  of  effective  combination  between  county 
councils  and  county  borough  councils.  It  is  only  when  non-county  boroughs 
desire  to  join  the  combination,  as  separate  contributing  authorities,  that  the  chief 
difficulties  arise.  Matters  are  greatly  simplified  when  non-county  boroughs  are  rat^d 
with  the  county  in  all  matters  regarding  reformatory  establishment ;  such  boroughs 
can  subsequently  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  inebriates  committed  from 
courts  within  their  district. 

A  county  council  can  borrow  money  to  buy  land  for  the  purpose  of  an  inebriat? 
reformatory  under  Section  69  (1)  (ft)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  a  borougi 
council  can  borrow  for  the  purpose  under  Section  9  (2)  of  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898. 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1888  (Sections  81  and  82),  further  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  joint  committees  by  county  councils  for  any  purpose  in  respect  of 
which  they  are  jointly  interested.  Joint  committees  so  formed  can  buy  and  hold  land ; 
in  fact  they  can,  without  reference  to  the  electing  councils,  do  everything  that  suci 
councils  can  do,  except  borrow  money  or  make  a  rate.  The  costs  of  such  comniittaJ 
would  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  agreed  to  by  the  councils  interested,  and  the 
accounts  would  be  audited  as  if  they  were  county  council  accounts.  A  oouaty 
borough  council  is  in  all  these  matters  in  the  same  jX)sition  exactly  as  a  couDtj 
council. 

A  scheme  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  quite  feasible,  based  upon  the  following 
suggestions : — 

1.  Reformatory  establishment  and  management  to  be  vested  in  a  committee  to 
consist  of  members  appointed  by  each  of  the  contributory  councils  on  some  equitable 
basis  of  representation. 
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2.  Division  of  expenses  of  such  reformatory  into  establishment,  renewal,  and 
detention. 

(a.)  Establishment,  to  mean  and  include  all  capital  expenditure  incurred 
in  the  purchase,  building  or  extension,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  new  institution 
or  any  part  thereof. 

(b.)  Renewal  expenses,  to  include  the  cost  of  maintaining,  repairing,  or 
renewing  the  buildings  and  furniture, 

(c.)  Detention  expenses,  which  shall  mean  and  include  the  actual  expenses 
of  the  maintenance  of  any  person  detained  in  the  institution  and  all  expenses  not 
otherwise  defined. 

3.  The  establishment  and  renewal  expenses  should  be  paid  by  each  of  the  contributory 
councils  in  proportion  to  their  respective  rateable  values,  and  for  this  purpose  the  valuation 
made  under  Section  33  of  the  Local  Government  Act  may  be  taken. 

4.  The  detention  expenses  of  each  patient,  after  deducting  the  Grovernment  contri- 
bution, and  other  receipts,  should  be  paid  by  the  council  of  the  area  fi-gm  which  such 
patient  is  sent. 

5.  The  amounts  payable  by  the  councils  respectively  should  be  certified  firom  time 
to  time  under  the  hand  of  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee,  and  the  books  of  the 
institution  should  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspection  by  any  one  of  the  councils. 

Failing  any  such  arrangement  it  is  quite  feasible  for  one  central  authority  to  take 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  organisation,  other  councils  of  surrounding  districts 
agreeing  to  send  their  cases  upon  a  "  boarding  out "  scheme  of  payment.  Such  payment, 
when  added  to  the  Treasury  grant,  should  make  a  total  sufficient  in  amount  to  cover  the 
cost  of  maintenance  in  each  particular  case,  and  leave  a  balance  to  be  credited  to  the 
original  capital  establishment  charge  and  renewal  expenses  of  the  institution. 

The  general  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  by  one  or  other  scheme  the  difficulties  of 
institution  establishment  and  management,  even  without  fi:^sh  legislation,  are  not 
insurmountable. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  difficulties  that  have  presented  themselves,  the 
comparatively  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the 
necessarily  slow  movement  of  public  oodies,  the  list  of  those  councils  who  have 
taken  and  are  taking  action  is  a  considerable  one.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  those  authorities,  23  in  number,  who  have  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Brentry  Reformatories.  Details  of  each  contribution  appear  in  the  list  previously 
given,  and  little  further  comment  is  necessary.  The  only  point  of  interest  arising  is  the 
apparent  want  of  uniformity*  in  the  participation  of  municipal  boroughs  in  a  county 
council's  contribution.  All  boroughs  are  "authorities"  imder  the  Act,  and  are  con- 
sequently liable  to  be  made  separate  contributing  authorities.  The  participation  of  a 
municipal  borough  in  a  county  council  contribution  would  appear  to  depend  upon  whether 
the  contribution  in  question  is  paid  out  of  an  orduiary  county  rate  or  fi-om  a  special 
coimty  rate  to  which  no  borough  contributes.  It  is  evident  that  both  methods  of  p^- 
ment  have  been  employed  by  different  councils  in  contribution  to  Brentry.  Table  IL 
shows  the  details  of  county  contributions  in  reference  to  the  boroughs  entitled  and  not 
entitled  to  use  beds.  The  difference  will  be  apparent  by  contrasting  the  action  of  the 
Kent  Council  with  others.  It  will  be  realised  that  as  no  boroughs  participate,  tjie  con- 
tribution by  the  Kent  County  Council  is  practically  limited  to  agricultural  and  sparsely 
populated  areas,  excluding  all  the  more  closely  aggregated  districts  where  the  con- 
tribution is  likely  to  be  of  value. 

In  addition  to  those  councils  that  have  made  definite  contributions  to  Brentry, 
others,  pending  action  on  their  own  part,  have  sent  isol^ated  cases  to  Ashford  and 
Duxhurst,  on  pavment  of  about  7s.  per  head  per  week  for  each  case  committed  fi-om  their 
districts.  This  has  been  done  for  instance  by  Cardiff,  York,  London  County  Council  and 
Corporation  of  London,  Middlesex  County  Council,  Kent  County  Council  and  others. 

Some  schemes  for  independent  action  are  in  com*se  of  development.  The  London 
County  Council  has  pmrchased  a  large  estate  at  Farmfield,  near  Horley,  Surrey,  and  is 
adapting  the  buildings  thereon  for  reformatory  purposes  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  future 
extension,   when   sufficient  demand  indicates  such    necessity.*      To   supply   immediate 

•  See  p.  39.  ^ 
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requirements  the  London  County  Council,  as  soon  as  accommodation  became  available 
contracted  with  Ashford  and  Duxhurst  for  the  reception  of  inmates,  with  the  result  that 
up  to  December  31st,  1899,  fifty-six  cases  had  been  committed,  and  received  for  treatment, 
fix)m  courts  within  the  district  of  the  council. 

The  Lancashire  County  Council  and  its  Boroughs,  after  conference  and  discussion, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  proper  action  would  be  facilitated  by  possession  of  special 
power  to  organise  a  central  Board  on  the  same  lines  as  their  existing  Asylums  Authority. 
With  this  object  they  promoted  the  Inebriates  Acts  Board  Bill  in  Parliament,  asking  for 
power  to  constitute  a  body  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  County  and  Borough 
Councils,  to  form  a  Central  Authority  under  the  Inebriates  Act,  the  Board  so  formed 
to  have  power  to  expend  money  to  a  definite  extent  and  exercise  all  power  under  the 
Inebriates  Acts  given  to  Local  Authorities.  This  Bill  duly  became  law,  and  under  the 
local  power  so  obtained  a  Lancashire  Inebriates  Board  has  been  formed,  consisting  of 
18  representatives  of  the  County  Council  and  25  members  of  County  Boroughs.  All  the 
County  Boroughs  in  Lancashire  have  joined  the  Board  except  Oldham.  Direct  power  is 
given  to  the  authority  so  constituted  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  £50,000,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Matters  of  detail  are  now  under  consideration,  and  action  has 
already  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  establishment  of  suitable  reformatories. 

With  regard  to  Yorkshire,  a  Conference  of  County  and  Borough  Coimcils  was  held 
at  Leeds  on  October  9th,  1899,  to  consider  what  action  could  be  taken.  Numerous 
resolutions  were  passed  advocating  joint  action  and  appointing  a  Committee  to  report, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  formulate  a  scheme.  Difficulties  in  effective  combination  have  been 
met  with  throughout ;  but  a  draft  outline  scheme  has  now  been  prepared,  and  is  under 
discussion. 

Durham  County  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  question  of  reformatory 
accommodation  and  confer  with  representatives  from  its  County  Boroughs.  At  a 
subsequent  conference  it  was  resolved  that  establishment  of  a  reformatory  was  desirable 
either  independently  of  or  in  conjunction  with  the  northern  counties.  A  joint  meeting 
afterwards  took  place  between  representatives  of  the  County  Councils  of  Cumberland^ 
Westmoreland,  Northumberland  and  Durham.  After  much  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  '^  a  combination  of  local  authorities  was  impracticable  owing  to  the  absence  from  the 
Act  of  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Management"  The  Durham  Comicil 
has,  therefore,  decided  to  build  for  its  own  coimty,  and  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  a 
Committee  with  "  Instruction  to  recommend  a  site  and  prepare  plans  for  the  erection  of 
an  inebriates  home  for  the  county/' 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  have  also  had  the  matter  under  consideration,  but, 
as  they  apparently  have  an  insufficient  number  of  probaole  committals  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  independently,  they  are  awaiting  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  accommodation  for  their  cases  in  one  or  other  of  the  reformatories  about  to  be 
established  by  adjoining  authorities. 

South  Wales  forms  a  further  centre  of  activity.  Cardiff  Borough  Council  and 
Glamorganshire  County  Council  have  both  made  efforts  to  bring  surrounding  authorities 
into  combination,  but  without  success.  The  former  authority  has,  however,  resolved 
to  organise  a  reformatory  for  the  South  Wales  district  and  receive  cases  from  the  areas  of 
surrounding  authorities  on  payment  for  maintenance.  With  this  object  a  Committee  has 
been  appointed  for  selection  of  sites,  preparation  of  plans,  and  for  general  consideration 
of  details. 

Wiltshire  made  an  early  effort  to  arrange  a  scheme  of  combination,  but  the  matter 
in  this  instance  fell  through,  chiefly  from  absence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  of  statutory  power  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  now  for  joint  action  between  Hampshire  and  other 
southern  counties,  but  at  present  it  is  not  known  officially  whether  any  definite  scheme 
has  been  formulated. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  general  willingness  exists  to  provide  accommodation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  sooner  or  later  these  schemes  or  some  modification  of  them  will 
develop  into  being. 
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Action  by  Magistrates. 

Acceptance  by  Magistrates  of  the  principles  of  the  Act  has  been  general  throughout 
the  country.  Many  &vourable  expressions  of  opinion  have  emanated  from  justices  when 
in  conference  or  acting  in  judicial  capacity.  Magistrates  as  a  whole  appear  anxious  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  Act  as  soon  as  reformatories  are  available,  and  many  a 
chairman  of  justices  has,  in  the  name  of  his  Bench,  given  voice  to  the  hope  that  the 
demand  for  space  may  be  adequately  supplied  in  the  near  future. 

Table  III.  is  constructed  to  show  the  Courts  from  which  cases  were  committed 
during  1899,  the  number  of  cases  committed  from* each  court,  and  the  sentences  passed. 

The  absence  of  any  court  from  this  list,  and  the  predominance  of  London  cases,  is 
no  criterion  as  to  willingness  or  otherwise  of  presiding  justices  to  commit  under  the  Act ; 
for  the  large  majority  of  courts  in  the  kingdom  are  still  unable  to  sentence  to  reformatory 
treatment  owing  to  want  of  accommodation  for  cases. 

This  difficulty  will,  however,  gradually  disappear  as  beds  become  available. 

I 

"With  regard  to  the  sentences  that  have  been  passed  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
tendency  is  decidedly  in  fiavour  of  the  longer  terms.  No  expert  can  tell  the  length 
of  time  necessary  for  good  result  in  any  particular  case,  a  justice  therefore  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  so.  Full  power  should  be  given  to  reformatory  authorities  (under  the 
supervision  of  the  Home  Department)  to  retain  cases  if  necessary,  for  the  longer  periods 
allowed  by  the  Act,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  continual  repetition  of  sentences  that 
might  probably  be  otherwise  avoided.  The  power  of  licensing,  and  the  lenient  (probably 
too  lenient)  view  taken  by  the  Departmental  Committee  as  to  the  period  when  licensing 
should  be  possible,  aflfbrd  every  possibility  of  liberation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
those  cases  giving  any  prospect  of  good  result. 

Concerning  Committed  Cases. 

Eighty-eight  committed  cases  were  received  into  existing  institutions  up  to 
December  31st,  1899,  seven  being  sentenced  under  Section  1  and  81  under  Section  2 
of  the  Act. 

Table  IV.  shows  the  distribution  of  these  cases  in  the  several  reformatories. 

Table  V,  shows  the  details  of  oflfence  and  sentence  in  relation  to  the  seven  cases 
convicted  and  admitted  to  reformatories  under  Section  1. 

Table  VI.  gives  similar  details  of  sentences  in  the  81  cases  committed  under 
Section  2.  With  regard  to  the  summary  conviction  of  these  cases,  or  conviction  on 
indictment,  an  analysis  shows  that  of  the  above  81  cases  79  consented  to  be  dealt  with 
summarily,  and  only  two  refused  to  be  so  dealt  with  and  were  convicted  on  indictment. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  Table  VII.  to  collate  information  concernmg  previous 
convictions  of  cases  committed  to  reformatories.  This  has  proved  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  numbers  shown  as  previous  convictions 
are  markedly  understated,  and  indeed  the  majority  of  them  only  refer  (especially  in  the 
London  district)  to  sentences  passed  at  the  Court  from  which  the  cases  were  committed, 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  convictions  at  other  Courts.  To  qualify  a  prisoner  for 
committal  to  a  reformatory,  the  police  are  only  required  to  prove  three  convictions  within 
the  previous  twelve  months.  Nothing  further  is  required  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  and  therefore  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  them  to  obtain  anything  like  accuracy  con- 
cerning the  number  of  previous  convictions,  because  for  judicial  procedure  such  details 
are  not  required. 

I  This  difficulty  is  more  evident  in  the  London  district  than  in  the  provinces,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  Metropolitan  Police  Courts,  Borough  Police  Courts,  and  Petty 
Sessions  within  the  Metropolitan  district. 

In  country  towns  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  especially  when  only  one  Court 
exists,  and  where  the  criminal  and  drunken  classes  are  probably  better  known  t-o  the 
local  police.  Many  cases,  again,  make  use  of  a  variety  of  names  in  different  or  the  same 
Courts,  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  number  of  recorded  convictions. 
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Furthermore,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Act  of  1872,  Section  12, 
constables  have  hitherto  had  no  power  to  detain  persons,  charged  with  simple  drunkenness, 
after  they  had  become  sober.  Such  persons  have,  therefore,  been  released  on  their  own 
recognizances,  and,  as  they  often  give  ialse  names  and  addresses,  no  further  action  can  be 
taken.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  practicaUy 
impossible  to  furnish  strictly  accurate  returns  concerning  previous  convictions. 

As  things  develop,  accuracy  concerning  this  detail  will  become  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  future  advantage  of  the  work  if  a  permanent  record  could 
be  made  available,  and  the  number  of  previous  convictions  mentioned  to  the  Magistrate  as 
part  of  the  regular  procedure  when  any  person  is  charged  under  the  Act. 

The  four  succeeding  tables  contain  some  interesting  details  concerning  age,  occupation, 
marriage,  and  education  of  committed  cases. 

The  average  age  of  inmates  would  be  much  higher  but  for  the  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  managers  of  reformatories  to  admit  cases  above  the  age  of  45  or  thereabouts.  This 
limit  is  fixed  by  some  on  the  assumption  that  the  older  cases  are  less  likely  to 
obtain  benefit  from  treatment,  or  that  they  are  too  hopeless  to  be  considered  worth  the 
attempt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  managers  will  not  enforce  this  restriction  too  rigidly 
until  time  and  experience  have  warranted  the  position  they  take  up.  K,  later  on,  an  af^ 
limit  is  proved  to  be  desirable,  on  account  of  uselessness  in  attempting  treatment  after  a 
certain  age,  or  in  the  interest  of  younger  cases  in  reformatories,  then  it  might  be  well 
within  the  scope  of  philanthropic  enterprise  to  establish,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  a 
certified  reformatory  for  the  reception  of  aged  and  apparently  hopeless  cases.  These  aged 
drunkards  are  even  more  pitiable  than  younger  cases,  and  are  just  as  much  a  nuisance 
and  disgrace  to  the  community.  We  have,  however,  yet  to  discover  the  age  when 
treatment  becomes  hopeless. 

Tables  IX.,  X.,  and  XIi  require  little  comment.  The  figures  at  disposal  are  too 
small  to  warrant  inferences  of  any  value.  Of  the  43  married  women  mentioned  in 
Table  X.,  12  are  described  as  "housewives,"  six  as  having  no  occupation,  and  the 
remaining  25  would  appear  to  have  been  supporting  themselves,  or  attempting  to  do  so, 
in  one  or  other  of  the  directions  indicated  in  tiie  previous  table. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  religious  persuasion,  45  were  described  as  Protestants 
and  43  as  Koman  Catholics.  This  disproportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestant 
admissions  is  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  greatest  demand  for  accommodation  has  emanated 
from  the  London  district,  and  that  beds  available  for  Eoman  Catholic  committals  fix)m 
this  area  were  sufficient  in  number  to  meet  the  demand.  Duxhurst,  on  the  other  hand, 
provided  the  only  accommodation  for  London  Protestant  cases,  and  this  reformatoi^  soon 
became  full.  A  temporary  block  consequently  occurred,  and  no  case  other  than  Koman 
Catholic  could  for  some  considerable  time  be  dealt  with  from  Metropolitan  Courts. 

The  proposed  establishment  of  "  Farmfield  "  by  the  London  County  Council  during 
the  current  year  should  go  far  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  any  similar  occurrence  in  the 
future. 

Discharge  of  Inmates. 

One  patient,  after  admission,  was  found  to  be  insane,  was  consequently  sent  to  an 
asylum,  and  subsequently  discharged  from  under  the  Inebriates  Acts  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  is  now  arranged  that  similar  cases  in  ftiture  will  be  dealt  with 
under  the  Criminal  Lunatics  Act,  1884  (47  and  48  Vict.  cap.  64),  the  patients  being  sait 
to  asylums  as  if  firom  prison,  and  subsequently,  should  recovery  ensue,  being  remitted  to 
the  reformatory  to  complete  their  sentence  of  detention. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  no  case  had  occurred  of  discharge  on  licence  or  release  fix)m 
lapse  of  sentence.  There  are,  therefore,  no  data  upon  which  to  found  any  criticism  as  to 
probable  result  of  treatment. 

Judging  roughly  from  the  general  aspect  of  cases  at  present  under  control,  it  is 
evident,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  that  the  very  worst  type  are  being  sent  first 
A  large  percentage  of  them,  if  not  actually  lunatics,  are  distinctly  borderland  cadeS| 
and  as  such,  fix)m  a  curative  point  of  view,  unlikely  to  produce  good  results,  except  by 
long  continued  and  possibly  repeated  periods  of  treatment. 
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For  such  cases,  and  indeed  for  the  majority  of  all  committals,  the  estimated  period 
laid  down  by  the  Departmental  Committee  at  which  licensing  should  be  possible  will 
idmost  certainly  prove  too  lenient.  The  Committee  suggested  that  licensing  should  be 
possible  after  nine  months  and  be  the  ordinary  procedure  after  twelve.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  by  reformatories  to  follow  this  indication  as  closely  as  possible  imtil  the  time 
proves  to  be  too  short.  In  this  way,  every  chance  will  be  given  to  inmates  themselves  to 
prove  the  necessity,  or  otherwise,  of  longer  periods  of  detention  before  Ae  granting  of 
licence  to  be  at  large. 


10  October,  1900. 

The  publication  of  the  above  report  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  owing  to 
difficulty  m  obtaining  some  of  its  accompanying  details.  During  the  current  year 
progress  has  been  marked,  especially  in  the  interest  taken  by  Local  Authorities  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  many  of  the  schemes  mentioned  above  are  considerably  advanced.  The 
London  County  Council's  Reformatory,  Farmfield,  has  received  its  certificate  and  can  now 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  in  working  order. 

The  total  number  of  cases  committed  to  reformatories  now  amounts  to  two  hundred 
and  nine,  of  which  number  fourteen  are  males  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  are  females. 
Ei^teen  have  been  sentenced  uhder  Section  1,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety -one  under 
Section  2  of  the  Act. 

Forty-two  licences  to  be  at  large  have  been  issued  to  inmates  of  reformatories. 
Of  this  number,  fourteen  have  been  revoked  for  breach  of  the  condition  under  which 
the  licence  was  granted,  and  twenty-eight  remain  in  force. 

The  main  £eature  of  the  work  during  this  year  has  been  the  difficulty  reformatories 
have  experienced  in  dealing  with  certain  cases  that  have  proved  almost  uncontrollable. 
The  number  of  such  cases  nas  amounted  to  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  total  committals, 
and  their  presence  amongst  other  inmates  has  tended  to  render  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  at  times  extremely  difficult.  The  institutions  themselves  are  well  conducted, 
the  large  majority  of  inmates  Tquite  85  per  cent,  of  all  cases)  are  perfectly  amenable,  and 
if  only  the  comparatively  small  percentage  of  unruly  cases  could  be  removed,  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  some  more  stringent  surroundings,  certified  reformatories  would  be  more  easily 
managed,  and  prove  of  greater  advantage  to  the  cases  that  are  amenable  and  receptive  of 
good  mfluences.  The  establishment  of  a  State  reformatory  would  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  and  would  remove  a  condition  which  is  at  present  proving  a  somewhat  serious 
obstruction  to  realization  of  the  best  wishes  of  the  promoters  of  the  Act  of  1898. 

R.  WELSH  BRANTHWAITE. 
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APPENDICES. 


A.  Contains  the  Tables  referred  to  in  this  Report. 

B.  Model  Regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  op  State  for  the  Conduct  of 

Reformatories. 

C.  Additional   Books  and   a  List  of  Forms  that  have  been  approved  fob  use  in 

Reformatories. 

D.  A  Memorandum,  with  Suggestive  Plan,  issued  from  this  Department  nr  July  1899, 

TO  FORM  A  Basis  for  Discussion  in  the  case  of  Local  Authorities  desirous  of 
Establishing  Reformatories. 
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TABLE  II. 
Councils  Contributing  to  Brbntry. 


Borongha  not  entitled  to  a§e  beds. 

Contributing .  Goonty 

Boroughs  entitled  to  qm 

Counoil. 

beds. 

County 

Municipal. 

Bucks 



Chipping  Wycombe. 
Buckingham. 

Essex 

•West  Ham      

Chelmsford. 
Colchester. 
Harwich. 
1  Maldon. 
Saffron  Walden. 
Southend-on-Sea. 

Gloucester       

Gloucester       



Cheltenham. 

" 

•Bristol. 

Tewkesbury. 

Hertf 





Hertford. 
St.  Albans. 
Hemel  Hempstead. 

Kent      

Canterbury      

Chatham. 

Deal. 

Dover. 

Faversham. 

Folkestone. 

Gravesend. 

Hythe. 

Lydd. 

Maidstone. 

Margate. 

New  Romney. 

Queenborough. 

Ramsgate. 

\  Rochester. 

Sandwich. 

Tenterden. 

Tunbridge-Wells. 

Middlesex. 

Monmouth       

•Newport          

•••           «••         •• *         ••  • 

Monmouth. 
Abereravenny. 

Somerset           

•Bath     

Bridge  water     

Chard. 

Glastonbury. 

Taunton. 

Wells. 

Yeovil. 

Surrey 

Croydon          

Godalming. 

Guildford. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 

Reigate. 

Richmond. 

Sussex 

•Brighton          

Arundel. 

Hastings. 

Chichester. 

Eastlx^urne. 

Hove.                                  ! 

Lewes, 

Rye. 
Worthing. 

*  These  Borough  Coundls  have  made  independent  arrangements  with  Brentry  for  the  reoeption  of 
ilistrict. 
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TABLE  II— continued. 

Councils  Contributing  to  Brbntry— con/tnii«i. 


Borousrhs  not  entitled  to  nse  beds. 

Conbribating  Coanty 

Boroui^hs  entitled  to  um 

OounoiL 

beds. 

County. 

Mtinioipal. 

Stafford            

Hanley 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 

Burslem. 

Walsall. 

Burton-on-Trent. 

West  Bromwich. 

Lichfield. 

•  Wol  verhampton . 

Longton. 

Smethwick. 

Stafford. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 

Tamworth. 

Wednesbury. 

Warwick          

^Birmingham 

Leamington. 

^ 

Coventry. 

Stratford-on-Avon, 
Sutton  Coldfield. 
Warwick. 

Worcester 

Dudley 

Bewdley. 

Worcester. 

Droitwich. 

Evesham. 

Kidderminster. 

*  These  Borough  Councils  have  made  independent  arrangements  with  Brentry  for  the  reception  of  cases  from  their 
districts. 


TABLE    IIL 


Place  of  Conviction. 

Sentences  Passed. 

Summary  Jurisdiction 
Courts. 

Other  Courts. 

3 

years. 

2 
years. 

U 
years. 

1 
year. 

TOTiX. 

Metropolis— 
Clerkenwell  Police  Court 
Greenwich            do. 
Lambeth               do. 
Marlborough  St.  do. 
Marylebone           do. 
North  London      do. 
Southwark           do. 
Southwestern     do. 
Thames                 do. 
West  London       do. 
Westminster        do. 
Woolwich            do. 
Worship  Street    do. 

•.•             ...            •••            ... 
.«•            ...            ...            ••• 

...             ...            ••*             ••• 

...            ...            •••            ••• 

...            ...            •••            ... 

•••            •••            •■•            ••• 

.*.            .«•            ...            ■■• 
•••            ...            ...            ... 

...            ...            •••             ... 

•••            •••            ...             ... 

•  ••            •••            ...            ... 

•••            •••            •.•            .•• 

Carried  foi'wai'd 

! 

7 

2 



1 

9 

1 
1 
1 

4 

1 
2 
1 
1 
5 

8 
1 

5 

3 

1 

1 
1 

11 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
9 
8 
2 
1 
6 

22 

28 

4 

2 

56 

7011 
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TABLE  IIL—ami$nu^ 


PlMe«C 


Other  OoutL 

3 
jtma. 

2 

Bion^i  forward     ... 

22 

28 

—           

— 

1 

London  County  Setsxiontf — 

Clwkenwell         

— 

1 

Newington 

1 

1 

..I 


TyytAu 


The  City— 
The  Onildhail 


PBOVI5CIAL— 
Ayleaford,  Upper  Sooth 

Birmingham        

Brentford 

Biistol      

Bury  (Lanes.)      

Dartford 

Melcombe  Regie 

Much  Woolton 

Newport  (Mon.) 

Sheffield 

Tendring 

Tipton     ... 
Wednesbury       , 

York         , 

Walks— 

Cardiff      , 


4    '      2 


-         -  1 


Berwick-on-Tivted  Quarter 
Ses9um8 


I  Bla4'J:hum    Qtuirter    Sfs- 
■      sitjns       


1 

— 

1  . 

1 

1 

— 

1 

2 

1 

2    , 

1 

__ 

56 

1 

1 
3 


—     I 


-    i    -  3    !    - 


Essex      Cotuitij     Qunrb'r 
I      Sessions 


Shrewsbury  Quarter  Ses- 


sions 


1 
1 

1 

1  i  - 

-  !     1 


1 

2 


Yarmouth    Quarter   6'«»- 
stons   •••  ...  ... 


35 


—  2 


1 
1 

1 

!       3 

I 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

I 

I        1 

'        1 

I 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 


38 


88 
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TABLE    IV. 
Distribution  of  Casks  Gohmittbd  to  Reformatories  during  1899. 


Under  Section  I. 

Under  Section  II. 

ReformAtory. 

Tat  AT*. 

1 

Mfde. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female.       i 

Brentry      and      Horfield 
Females). 

(for 

— 

7 

— 

20 

27 

Brentry  (for  Males) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

St.  Joseph's,  Ashford     ... 

... 

— 

— 

— 

42 

42 

Duxhurst 

— 

— 

— 

19 

19 

— 

7 

— 

81 

88 

TABLE    V. 
Details  of  Convictions  under  Section  1. 


rVinrf*. 

Offence. 

Sentenoe. 

Prison, 

Reformatory. 

Blackburn      Borough     Quarter 
Sessions. 

Essex  County  Quarter  Sessions .. 

London  (N.)  County  Sessions,  v 
Clerkenwell. 

London    (S.)    County  Sessions, 
Newington. 

Great  Yarmouth  Borough  Quarter 
Sessions. 

Berwick-on-Tweed         Borough 
Quarter  Sessions. 

Shrewsbury    Borough    Quarter 
Sessions. 

Larceny,  after  previous  conviction  of 
felony,  and  habitual  drunkard. 

Wilfully  neglecting    children    to   the 
injury  of  their  health,  and  being  an 
habitual  drunkard. 

Wilfully  illtreating  child  to  the  injury 
of  its  health,  and  being  an  habitual 
drunkard. 

Neglecting  children  in  a  manner  likely 
to  cause  them  unnecessary  suflEering. 

Attempting  to  kill  and  murder  herself, 
also      with      being     an      habitual 
drunkard. 

Larceny    (2   convictions)  ;   also    with 
being  an  habitual  drunkard. 

Wilfully    neglecting    children     in    a 
manner  likely  to  cause  them   un- 
necessary suffering,  and    being  an 
habitual  drunkard. 

1  calendar 
month. 

1  calendar 
month. 

2  calendar 
months. 

3  years. 
2  years. 

2  years. 

2  years. 
12  months. 

3  years. 
1  year. 

TABLE    VI. 
Details  op  Convictions  under  Section  2. 


Tear. 


1899 


Found  guilty  of  being  an  habitual  drunkard,  of  having  been  three  times 

oonyii^ed  of  drunkennees  during  the  previous  12  months  and 

on  the  fourth  offence  of  being 


Found  drunk  in  a  street  or 
public  thoroughfare. 


24 


While  drunk  guilty  of  riotous 
or  dinorderly  behaviour. 


57 


Total. 


»1 
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TABLE    VII. 
Previous  History  of  Cases  Committbd. 


Court  of  Ck)mmittal 

Previous  Criminal  Record. 

1 
1 

§ 

o 

Number  of  Commitments. 

Number  of  Sentences. 

PtMeat 
Hefoniiataj 

Crime. 

new. 

Prosld- 
fention. 

Other 
Offenoee. 

Penal 
Servi. 
tnde. 

Im- 
prifion- 
ment. 

other 
Sen- 
tences. 

Sentence. 

1 

Sheffield  Police  Court     ... 

2 

78 

._ 

7 

__ 

37 

50 

2  years. 

2 

Brentford  Petty  Sessions... 

— 

10 

— 

1 

— 

7 

4 

2     „ 

3 

Clerkenwell  Police  Court 

— 

14 

— 

1 

— 

4 

11 

2     « 

4 

Bristol               „          „ 

— 

14 

— 

— 

-^ 

2 

12 

3     „ 

5 

Blackburn  Quarter  Sessions 

6 

3 

— 

— 

— 

8 

1 

3     „ 

6 

Dartford  Petty  Sessions  ..• 

— 

15 

— 

— 

— 

2 

13 

ISmontk 

7 

Bury  (Lanes.)  Petty  Sessions 

— 

23 

— 

— 

— 

23 

— 

3  years. 

8 

Southwark  Police  Court... 

— 

10 

— 

5 

— 

5 

10 

2     ,. 

9 

Thames            „          „  . 

— 

35 

1 

9 

— 

29 

16 

3     „ 

10 

Marylebone     „          „ 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

3 

6 

2     „ 

11 

Worship  Street  „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3     „ 

12 

Thames 

— 

5 

— 

1 

— 

5 

1 

3     „ 

13 

Marylebone     „          „ 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

3 

4 

2     „ 

14 

Marlborough  Street  Police 
Court. 

1 

49 

— 

6 

— 

32 

24 

2     ., 

15 

Clerkenwell  Police  Court 

— 

S 

— 

1 

— 

6 

3 

3     „ 

16 

Brentford  Petty  Sessions... 

— 

47 

— 

4 

— 

27 

24 

2     , 

17 

Cardiff  Police  Court 

— 

56 

— 

9 

— 

31 

34 

lyear. 

18 

Thames    „          „ 

— 

34 

1 

7 

— 

16 

26 

3  years. 

19 

Dartford  Petty  Sessions  ... 

— 

22 

— 

2 

— 

11 

13 

18  months. 

20 

Clerkenwell  Police  Court 

— 

18 

— 

— 

— 

5 

13 

3  years. 

21 

Marlborough      „            „ 

— 

11 

-r 

1 

— 

7 

5 

3      „ 

22 

West   London   „           „ 

— 

34 

4 

— 

— 

20 

18 

2     „ 

23 

Clerkenwell      „           „ 

— 

31 

— 

5 

— 

19 

17 

3     „ 

24 

»               »»            »» 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

2     „ 

25 

Southwestern  „           „ 

1 

32 

— 

18 

—     - 

— 

— 

2     „ 

26     Tipton  Petty  Sessions     ... 

1 

22 

— 

3 

— 

4 

«M. 

3     „ 

'-7     1                 99                   „                         yy 

6 

32 

—  . 

14 

— 

17 

34 

|3     „ 

28 

Greenwich  Police  Court ... 

2 

4") 

— 

2 

— 

32 

13 

|3     , 
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TABLE  YU.--continued. 


S 


o 


Court  of  Committal. 


PreTions  Criminal  Record. 


Nnmber  of  Commitmenta. 


Crime. 


Druxiken- 
net<8. 


Proeti- 
tution. 


Other 
Offences. 


Number  of  Sentences. 


Penal 
Servi- 
tude. 


Im- 
prison- 
ment. 


Other 

Sen- 

tenoes. 


Present 

Beformatory 

Sentence. 


29 

30 
31 
32 

33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


Shrewsbury  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. 

Southwestern  Police  Court 

Woolwich  „  „■ 

Newport  (Mon.)  Petty  Ses- 
sions. 

South  Western  Police  Court 

Clerkenwell  Police  Court 

Thames  „  „ 

»  »>  >? 

Cardiff  „  „ 

York  (City)       „ 
l.amb«th  „  „ 

Essex  County  Sessions   ... ' 
Thames  Police  Court 
South wark  Police  Court ... 
Lambeth  „  „     ••■ 

n  n  »>      ••• 

Bristol  (City)  „  «     ••• 

Wednesbury  Petty  Sessions 

Much  Woolton  „  „ 

London       (N.)       County 
Sessions. 

South- Western  Police  Court 

n  n  >» 

Guildhall  „  „ 

West  London      „  „ 

London       (S.)       County 
Sessions. 

Worship  Street  Police  Court 

West  London        „  „ 

Clerkenwell    „    ,. 

Greenwich     „    „ 

West  London   „ 


29 
9 
4 

26 
14 
27 
13 
12 
27 
9 

13 
8 
46 
10 
.39 
40 
12 

14 
27 
54 
21 


19 
1(» 
16 
33 


4 
4 

9 


2 
4 

3 

15 


4 
3 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 


1 

18 

1 


1 
3 


12 
11 


11 

21 

5 

24 

.6 

7 

6 
.33 

9 
20 

8 
10 


57 
7 


9 

5 

6 

19 


I 


6 

10 

8 

15 

29 

3 

10 
4 

14 
5 

21 

36 


16 
16 


12 


12 
17 


1  year. 

2  years. 

3  „ 
3   „ 


3 

>» 

3 

>» 

3 

»» 

1 

year. 

3 

years. 

18  months. 

2 

years. 

3 

»9 

1 

yeai'. 

18  months. 

18 

j> 

3 

years. 

2 

»i 

9 

2   „ 

2   „ 
18  months. 
2  years 

2  „ 

3  „ 

2  „ 

3  .. 
2       . 
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TABLE  Yl\.—<Mntinued. 


Coart  ot  OommitteL 

PrevloQS  Orlniiial  Beoord. 

i 
1 

§ 

Nnmber  of  CkmnnitmentB. 

Kamber  of  Sentenoes. 

PlMIBt 

BetoTDitar 

Crime. 

Dmnkan- 
neas. 

Pnwti- 
tation. 

Other 
OflPenoes. 

Penal 

Servi- 
tade. 

Im* 
prison- 
ment. 

Otlwr 

Son- 

tanoes* 

SenteDMi 

59 

London       (S.)       County 

SesBions. 
Westminister  Police  Court 

— 

35 

1 

2 

— 

38 

— 

lyett. 
3  yean. 

61 

Worship  Street   „          „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2     „ 

62 

W                          W                   M 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2     . 

S& 

Brentford  Petty  Sessions... 

— 

17 

— 

6 

— 

6 

17 

3     „ 

('4 

Worship  Street  Police  Court 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2     - 

(» 

Clerkenwell         „          „ 

11 

— 

2 

— 

4 

9 

3     „ 

66 

West  London       „          „ 

— 

24 

— 

10 

— 

14 

20 

2     „ 

67 

»                         »               w 

— 

28 

1 

— 

— 

9 

20 

2     „ 

68 

Clerkenwell         „          „ 

— 

10 

— 

2 

— 

6 

6 

3     ,. 

69 

North  London      ,,          „ 

— 

3 

— 

3 

— 

6 

— 

2 

70 

Clerkenwell        ^          „ 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

3     . 

71 
72 

London       (S.)       County 

Sessions. 
Worship  Street  Police  Court 

— 

— 

: 

-, 

— 

— 

2 
2     ,, 

73 

West  London       „          „ 

— 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

2     „ 

74 

Clerkenwell         „          „ 

— 

8 

— 

2 

— 

2 

8 

2     „ 

75 

Thames 

— 

22 

— 

4 

— 

14 

12 

3     . 

76 

Dartford  Petty  Sessions  ... 

1 

8 

— 

— 

— 

3 

6 

ISmonflu. 

77 

West  London  Police  Court 

— 

14 

— 

1 

— 

1 

14 

2  yean. 

78 

Thames               „          „ 

— 

13 

2 

8 

— 

11 

12 

3     „ 

79          ., 

— 

15 

— 

__ 

— 

2 

13 

3     „ 

HO 

South-Western    „          ,, 

— 

9 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2     „ 

81 

North  London     ,,          „ 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

2 

8 

lyear. 

83 

Westminister      „          „ 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

2  yean. 

85 

Great    Yarmouth    Quarter 
Sessions. 

— 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lyear. 

87 

Upper     South     Aylesford 
Petty  Sessions. 

2 

22 

— 

12 

— 

36 

Umonthi. 

88 

Berwick-on-Tweed  Quarter 
Sessions. 

12 

7 

1 

4 

— 

13 

— 

3  yean. 

89 

Birmingham  Police  Court 

— 

41 

— 

8 

— 

20 

29 

3     „ 

90 

Tendring  Petty  Sessions... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3     „ 

91 

Melcombe     Regis     Petty 
Sessions. 

^^ 

4 

" 
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TABLE  VIII. 


Details  Concbrnixg  Ages  of  all  Cases  Committed  to  Reformatories. 


Tear. 

ao 

and  under 

20-9»K 

30-40. 

40-r>(). 

50-60. 

(^0 
and  over. 

Average  Age 
of  all  Committalt. 

181>i» 

3 

1.S 

37 

23 

4 

3 

38-8 

TABLE  IX. 


Occupation  op  Cases  Previous  to  admission. 


Occupation. 


Housewives    ... 
Dreasmakers   ... 
Seamstressen   ... 
Corset  maker  .... 
Lace        „ 
Tailoresses 
Laandresses    . . . 
Charwomen     ... 
Silver  Plate  polishers 
Pur  paler 
Domestic  servants 
Hawkers 
Fish  seller 
Flower  sellers 
Cashier 
Factory  hands 
Book  sewer     ... 
Drapers  assistant 
Barmaids 
Field  worker  ... 
Of  no  occupation 
Total     . 


Xamber. 


12 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

G 
10 
1 
1 
7 
11 
1 
f) 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
17 


88 


70TI 
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TAbLE  X. 
Details  as  to  Marriace. 


Year. 

Married. 

SIngrle. 

Widowed. 

ToM. 

18M 

43 

24 

21 

88 

TABLE  XI. 
Number  of  Cases  amonqst  Committals  dtjrino  1899  who  could  :— 


Neither  read  nor 
write. 

Bead  and  write 
imperfectly. 

Bead  and  write 
well. 

Superior  Education. 

Total. 

15 

49 

1 

23           :            1 

88 

APPENDIX  B. 


Genbbal  Rbgulations  for  the  Management  and  Discipline  of  Certified 

Inebriate  Reformatories, 

Under  tJie  provisions  of  the  Statute  61  d-  02  Virf.,  cap,  60. 


[N.B. — These  Regulations  are  Model  Regulations,  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  01  it  62 
Viet.,  c.  60.  The  rules  submitted  to  the  Secretary'  of  State  for  approval  by  the  managers  of  ar 
Inebriate  Reformatory  should  incorporate  or  be  based  on  these  Regulations,  subject  t<»  any 
modifications  rendered  desirable  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Institution.] 

The  Managers. 

1.  (1.)  Applications  for  Certificates  sha^l  be  made  in  the  manner  proscribed  in  the  accompanying 

Form.    {Se£  Appendix  I.) 

(2.)  Certificates  shall  contain  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe. 

(3.)  Certificates  shall  remain  in  force  until  withdrawn  or  surrendered. 

(4.)  The  grant,  withdrawal,  or  surrender  of  a  Certificate  shall  be  notified  in  the  *'  London 
Gazette." 

(5.)  A  Certificate  shall  not  be  surrendered  until  the  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  that  proper 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  inmates. 

(6.)  An  application  for  a  Certificate  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  to  feed,  clothe,  maintain  and  employ  any  person  who  may  be  committed  to 
their  care  with  their  consent  for  the  period  of  his  sentence,  subject  to  the  regulations 
approved  for  their  Institution. 

2.  The  managers  of  a  certified  Inebriate  Reformatory  shall  furnish  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
a  yearly  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Hi^formatory,  in  such  form  as  mar  be 
prescribed. 
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'A.  The  managers  shall  acquaint  the  Secretary  of  State  with  any  changes  in  the  maniigers 
secretary,  treasurer,  superintendent,  or  medical  officer. 

4.  The  managers  shall  make  upplications  quarterly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Treasury 
Orant,  forwarding  the  necessary  particulars  of  the  number  of  inmates  during  the  quarter,  and  the 
length  of  time  each  inmate  has  been  detained  in  the  Reformatory. 

5.  On  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  with  respect  to  the  property  of  any  inmate, 
the  managers  shall  consider  whetlier  application  should  be  made  to  a  County  Court  Judge  for  an 
Order  under  Section  12  of  the  Act ;  and  in  suitable  cases  shall  make  a]>plication  accordingly,  and 
report,  the  result  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Superintendent. 

6.  The  superintendent  Hhall  reside  in  the  Reformatory,  and  shall  not  be  absent  without  due 
arrangement  having  been  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  managers  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

7.  The  superintendent  shall  report  the  reception  of  every  inmate  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
sending  a  copy  of  the  commitment  or  order  of  Court. 

8.  The  superintendent  shall  strictly  conform  to  the  law  relating  to  Inebriate  Reformatories  and 
to  the  regulations,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  due  observance  of  them  by  others.  He  shall 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  and  enforce  on  each  of  them  the  due  execution  of  his  duties. 

9.  The  superintendent  shall  keep  and  be  responsible  for  a  journal  and  such  other  books  and 
records  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  carry  out  the  rules  as  to  the  employment  and 
indiiatrial  training  of  the  inmates. 

11.  The  superintendent  shall  inspect  daily  the  whole  of  the  Reformatorj^  and  shall  see  every 
inmate  once  at  least  in  every  24  hours.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  visit  daily  all  inmates  while  employed 
at  labour,  and  see  that  they  are  all  industrious  and  that  all  orders  respecting  the  application  of  labour 
are  duly  enforced. 

12.  (1)  The  superintendent  shall  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  escape  of  inmates,  and 
shall  take  care  that  all  officers  are  well  instructed  as  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  respect 
and  vigilant  in  fulfilling  them. 

(2)  The  superintendent  shall  assure  himself  th.it  all  gates  are  locked  at  the  proper  times,  and  that 
all  keys  of  the  Reformatory  are  kepi  in  the  authorised  place  or  in  the  possession  of  the  authorised 
oflBcers. 

13.  The  superintendent  shall  be  responsible  for  communicating  to  the  inmates  the  regulations  in 
foi'ce  which  a^ect  their  conduct,  and  shall  satisfy  himself  that  they  understand  the  rules  and 
regulations  to  which  they  are  required  to  conform,  the  privileges  they  may  gain  by  industry  and  good 
conduct,  and  the  consequences  of  idleness  and  misconduct. 

14.  The  superintendent  shall  without  delay  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  officer  to  any  inmate 
whose  state  of  mind  or  body  appeai*s  to  require  attention,  and  shall  carry  into  effect  the  written 
directions  of  the  medical  officer  respecting  alterations  of  the  discipline  or  treatment  of  any  such 
inmate. 

15.  The  suiierintendent  shall  notify  to  the  medical  officer,  without  delay,  the  illness  of  any 
inmate,  and  shall  furnish  to  him  daily  a  list  of  any  inmates  reported  sick. 

16.  Upon  the  death  of  an  inmate  the  superintendent  shall  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  coroner  having  jurisdiction,  to  the  managers,  and  to  the  nearest  relative  of 
tlie  deceased.  If  the  coroner  considers  an  inquest  necessary  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  to  his 
officer  to  make  the  necessary  enquiries. 

17.  The  superintendent  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  respect  of  any  inquest  on  an 
inmate,  the  finding  of  the  jury  and  the  facts  which  are  elicited  at  the  inquest. 

18.  The  superintendent  shall,  without  delay,  report  to  the  inspector  any  case  in  which  the 
metlica)  officer  is  of  opinion  that  the  life  of  any  inmate  will  be  endangered  by  further  detention,  or 
that  any  sick  inmate  will  not  survive  his  sentence,  or  is  totally  and  permanently  unfit  for  Reformatory 
discipline ;  or  any  case  in  which  the  medical  officer  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  mind  of  any 
inmate  is  becoming  impaired. 

19.  The  superintendent  shall  caiTy  into  effect  the  written  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer 
foi-  the  alteration  of  the  discipline  or  treatment  of  any  inmate,  or  for  the  supply  of  any  additional 
articles  to  any  inmate  on  medical  grounds. 

20.  The  superintendent  shall  carry  into  effect  the  written  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer 
for  separating  from  the  other  inmates  any  inmate  labouring  or  suspected  of  labouring  under  any 
infectious,  contagious,  or  mental  disease  ,•  and  shall  immediately  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  ]>revent  the  spread  of  any  contagious  or  infectious  diseiise. 

21.  If  in  any  case  the  recommendations  of  the  medical  officer  are  not  carried  out,  the 
superintendent  shall  report  the  circumstances  to  the  inspector  forthwith. 

22.  In  any  case  in  which  the  sickness  of  any  inmate  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer 
assumed  an  aspect  of  danger,  the  superintendent  shall  inform  the  relatives. 
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23.  The  superintendent  shall  pay  attention  to  the  ventilation,  drainage  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Reformatory,  and  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  being  maintained  in 
perfect  order. 

34.  The  superintendent  may  examine  all  persons  and  yehicles  going  in  or  out  of  the  Reformatory, 
and  may  exclude  any  person  who  refuses  to  be  examined. 

25.  The  superintendent  may  remove  from  the  Reformatoi-y  any  visitor  to  the  Reformatory  or  lo 
an  inmate  whose  conduct  is  objectionable,  recording  the  fact  in  his  journal. 

2().  The  superintendent  shall  take  care  that  proper  precautions  against  fire  ai'e  adopted,  and  that 
the  fire  engine  and  other  appliances  for  the  extinction  of  fire  are  at  all  tiineH  kept  in  good  order  and 
ready  for  use.  He  shall  take  care  that  practical  instructions  are  given  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
case  of  fire,  and  that  the  officers  and  inmates  are  acquainted  witli  their  duties  on  such  occasions. 

27.  The  superintendent  shall  take  care  that  every  inmate  having  a  complaint  to  make  or  request 
to  prefer  to  him  shall  have  ample  facilities  for  doing  so,  and  he  shall  redress  any  grievance,  or  take 
such  steps  as  may  seem  necessary,  recording  the  same  in  his  journal. 

28.  The  superintendent  shall  inform  the  managers  or  inspectoi*  of  the  desire  of  any  inniate 
to  see  them. 

29.  The  superintendent  shall  see  that  every  inmate  under  punishment  is  visited  duriiig  the  day 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  half  an  hour  by  the  appointed  officer. 

30.  The  superintendent  shall  take  care  that  no  inmate  is  subjected  to  any  punishment  withom 
the  approval  of  the  medical  officer. 

31.  The  superintendent  may  read  every  letter  addressed  to  or  written  by  an  inmate.  He  shall 
use  his  discretion  in  communicating  to  or  withholding  from  an  inmate  at  any  time  the  contents  of 
any  letter  addressed  to  the  inmate  ;  but  shall  note  in  his  journal  every  case  in  which  he  thinks  it 
proper  to  withhold  a  letter.    All  letters  so  withheld  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  inspector. 

32.  The  superintendent  shall  consider  it  to  be  one  of  his  most  important  duties  to  assist  in 
providing  inmates  with  employment  on  their  discharge,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  again  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

33.  The  superintendent  should  remember  at  all  times  that  the  good  order  and  smooth  working  of 
the  institution  should  be  but  a  part  of  his  care ;  the  test  of  a  well-inauaged  institution  is  its  succ^isg 
in  leading  to  the  permanent  reformation  of  the  inmates. 

34.  The  superintendent  shall  enquire,  with  respect  to  every  inmate,  upon  reception,  whether  he 
has  any  real  or  personal  property  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family  ;  and  shall  lay  the  resnh 
of  his  enquiries  before  the  managers  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Medical  Officer. 

3r>.  The  medical  officer  shall  have  the  general  care  of  the  health  of  the  inmates,  and  shall  report 
to  the  managers,  and ,  make  known  to  the  superintendent  any  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Reformatory  or  the  treatment  of  the  inmates,  which  at  any  time  appears  to  him  to  require  con- 
sideration on  medical  grounds.  These  reports  shall  be  shown  to  the  inspector  en  his  visit,  and  in 
cases  of  importance  copies  shall  be  transmitted  by  post  to  the  inspector. 

3().  The  medical  officer  shall  visit  the  Reformatory  at  least  once  every  day,  and  shall  see  every 
inmate  at  least  twice  a  week,  so  as  to  ascertain  his  general  state  of  health. 

37.  The  medical  officer  shall  every  day  see  such  inmates  as  complain  of  illness,  reporting  tf)  the 
superintendent  in  writing  their  fitness  or  otherwise  for  labour.  He  shall  daily  visit  the  sick  in  the 
infirmary  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary.  He  shall  attend  at  once  on  receiving  information  of 
the  illness  of  any  inmate. 

38.  The  medical  officer  shall  once  every  day,  or  oftener,  visit  every  inmate  under  punishment, 
or  under  special  discipline,  or  any  other  inmate  to  whom  his  att<»ntion  is  specially  directed. 

31).  The  medical  officer  shall  examine  every  inmate  on  reception,  and  shall  record  his  state  of 
health  and  such  facts  connected  therewith  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

40.  The  medical  officer  shall  frequently  examine  the  washing  places,  baths,  and  other  provision 
for  purposes  of  cleanliness  or  sanitation,  and  report  at  once  to  the  superintendent  any  defect  or 
insufficiency  therein. 

41.  The  medical  officer  shall  frequently  inspect  the  food  of  the  inmates,  cooked  and  uncookeil 
and  shall  report  to  the  superintendent  as  to  the  quality  of  the  provisions,  and  also  as  to  sufficiency  of 
clothing  and  bedding,  and  on  any  deficiency  in  the  quantity  or  defect  in  the  quality  of  the  water,  or 
on  any  other  cause  which  may  affect  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

42.  The  medical  officer  shall  keep  in  the  form  prescribed  an  account  of  the  state  of  every  sick 
inmate,  the  name  of  his  disease,  a  description  of  the  medicines  and  diet,  and  any  other  treatment 
which  he  orders  for  such  prisoner. 

43.  The  medical  officer  shall  also  record  such  other  matters  connected  with  his  duties  as  may  be 
directed,  or  as  he  may  deem  desirable. 

44.  The  medical  officer  shall  keep  according  to  the  presci-ibed  forms  such  statistical  records  and 
furnish  such  returns  as  may  be  directed  relative  to  the  health  and  medical  treatment  of  the  inmates, 
and  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings. 
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4>.  The  medical  oiiicer  shall  give  notice  to  the  superinteudent  wheu  the  sickness  of  any  iiitnate 
appears  to  him  to  assume  an  aspect  of  danger  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  a  fatal  termination  to  the  illness 
is  likely  to  occur  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  detention,  he  shall  make  a  special  report  to  the 
superintendent  with  a  view  to  its  being  transmitted  to  the  inspector. 

46.  The  medical  officer  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  superintendent  the  case  of  any  inmate  to 
which  he  thinks  it  necessary  on  medical  grounds  to  draw  attention,  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  needful  for  the  alteration  of  the  discipline  or  treatment  of  the  inmate,  or  for 
the  supply  to  him  of  additional  articles. 

47.  The  medical  officer  shall  give  directions  in  writing  for  separating  from  the  other  inmates  any 
inmate  labouring  under  any  infectious,  contagious,  or  mental  disease,  or  suspected  thereof,  and  shall 
immediately  take  such  sf  eps  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  any  contagious  or  infectious 
disease. 

48.  Before  an  inmate  is  placed  in  close  confinement  or  is  subjected  to  dietary  punishment  the 
medical  officer  shall  examine  him,  and  certify  whether  or  not  he  is  fit  for  the  punishment. 

41L  In  case  of  sickness,  necessary  engagement,  or  leave  of  absence,  the  medical  officer  shall 
appoint  a  substitute,  approved  of  by  the  managers.  The  substitute  shall  undertake  to  carry  out  all 
the  duties  of  the  medical  officer. 

Officers  of  the  Reformatory. 

50.  Every  officer  of  an  Inebriate  Reformatory  shall  be  a  total  abstainer  from  intoxicating 
liquors. 

51.  No  officer  shall  at  any  time  receive  any  money,  fee,  or  gratuity  of  any  kind  for  the  admission 
of  visitors  to  the  Reformatory  or  to  its  inmates,  or  from  or  on  behalf  of  an  inmate,  on  any  pretext 
whatever. 

52.  Female  inmates  shall  in  all  cases  be  attended  by  female  officers.  A  mal^  officer  shall  not 
enter  a  Reformatory  or  division  of  a  Reformatory  appropriated  to  females,  except  on  duty,  nor  unless 
accompanied  by  a  female  officer. 

53.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  treat  inmates  with  kindness  and  humanity,  to  listen 
patiently  to  and  report  their  complaints  or  grievances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  firm  in  maintaining 
order  and  discipline,  and  enforcing  complete  observance  of  the  regulations  of  the  Reformatorj^  The 
great  object  of  reclaiming  the  inmate  should  always  be  kept  in  view  by  all  officers. 

54.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  officer  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  to  any 
inmate  who  appears  to  be  out  of  heiilth,  although  the  inmate  does  not  complain,  or  whose  state  of 
mind  appears  to  be  deserving  of  special  notice  and  care,  in  order  that  the  opinion  and  instructions  of 
the  medical  officer  may  be  taken  on  the  case. 

55.  Officers  shall  at  all  times  carefully  watch  the  inmates  in  their  various  movements  and 
employments,  shall  give  the  necessary  directions  thereon,  and  shall  use  the  utmost  alacrity  and 
vigilance  to  promote  industry,  and  to  maintain  order  among  them.  They  must  remember  that 
kindness  and  tact  will  be  more  effective  than  coercion  in  maintaining  discipline  and  reforming 
character. 

56.  An  officer  shall  not  strike  an  inmate,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  in  self-defence. 

57.  In  any  case  in  which  the  application  of  force  to  an  inmate  is  needful,  no  more  force  then  is 
necessary  shall  be  used. 

58.  An  officer  shall  not  inflict  any  punishment  or  privation  of  any  kind  upon  any  inmate  unless 
ordered  by  the  superintendent. 

50.  Minor  offences  by  officers  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  superintendent  under  the  orders  of  the 
managers. 

60.  Any  officer  who 

i.  Mutinies  or  incites  to  mutiny, 

ii.  Violently  assaults  an  inmate, 

iii.  Wilfully  aids  or  permits  an  inmate  to  escape,  or  attempts  to  do  so, 

iv.  Introduces,  or  attempts  to  introduce,  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Reformatory, 

V.  Is,  even  to  the  slightest  extent,  under  the  influence  of  drink  whilst  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty, 

shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard 
labour  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Admission,  Discharge,  and  Removal. 

CI.  Every  inmate  may  be  searched  on  admission  and  at  such  times  subsequently  as  ui'dy  be 
(lii*eoted,  and  all  prohibited  articles  shall  be  taken  from  him. 

62.  All  money  or  other  effects  brought  into  the  Reformatory  by  any  inmate,  or  sent  to  tte 
Keformator^'  for  his  use,  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  iv»tain,  shall  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
superintendent,  who  bhall  keep  an  inventory  of  them  in  a  separate  book. 
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63.  Every  inmate  shall  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  admission  be  se})arately  examined  by  the 
medical  officer,  who  shall  record  the  state  of  health  of  the  inmate,  and  such  other  partienlars  »«  mav 
be  directed  by  the  Secretary-  of  State. 

64.  Every  inmate  shall  take  a  bath  on  reception,  unless  it  is  otherwise  directed  in  any  particular 
oase  by  the  superintendent  or  medical  ofiPcer. 

65.  If  any  inmate  is  found  to  have  any  cutaneous  disease,  or  to  be  infested  with  yermin,  means 
shall  be  taken  effectually  to  eradicate  and  destroy  the  same. 

66.  Chronic  invalids,  incapable  of  earning  their  own  livelihood,  and  persons  who  require  special 
care  and  constant  medical  attention,  or  persons  sufiEering  from  any  contagious  or  infectiooe  diaeaae, 
should  not  be  eligible  for  an  Inebriate  Reformatory.  Persons  suffering  from  any  organic  disease  in 
an  advanced  stage  are  not  fit  subjects  for  admission,  and  in  all  cases  of  pulmonary  tubt:'rculosiB  special 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the  disease  to  others. 

67.  Every  inmate  shall  be  examined  by  the  medical  officer  before  being  removed  to  any  other 
Reformatory,  or  being  discharged.  No  inmate  shall  be  removed  to  any  other  Reformatory  unless  the 
medical  officer  certifies  that  he  is  fit  for  removal ;  and  no  inmate  labouring  under  any  acute  or 
dangerous  illness  shall  be  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  officer,  the  discharge  is  safe,  unless  the  inmate  requires  to  be  discharged. 

68.  Any  inmate  whose  sentence  will  expire  on  any  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  or  Good  Friday, 
shall  be  discharged  on  the  day  next  preceding  that  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  or  Good  Friday. 

69.  Discharge  on  licence  should  be  ]>os8ible  after  nine  months^  treatment ;  and  should  be  the 
usual  practice  at  the  end  of  12  uionthH.  If  an  inmate  is  not  licensed  at  the  end  of  a  year  the 
matter  should  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  if  still  in  the  Reformatory  after  18  months, 
there  should  be  a  detailed  report  on  the  case,  in  order  that  it  may  be  decided  whether  the  inmate 
should  be  discharged  on  the  ground  that  no  cure  can  reasonably  be  expected,  or  whether  he  should 
be  removed  to  another  Reformatory,  or  otherwise  dealt  with.  A  temporary  licence  should  be  given 
whenever  it  is  thought  advisable  to  allow  any  inmate  to  leave  the  Reformatory  for  more  than  a  few 
hours,  either  on  business  or  as  part  of  his  probationary  treatment. 

70.  A  form  of  licence  is  appended  to  these  regulations.  Licences  should  be  granted  by  one  or 
more  of  the  managers  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  and  medical  officer. 

71.  A  copy  of  every  licence  should  be  sent  to  the  police  of  the  district  in  which  the  inmate  Ib 
about  to  reside. 

Food. 

72.  The  inmates  shall  be  supplied  with  plain  wholesome  food,  according  to  a  dietary  to  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  no  substantial  alterations  in  the  dietary  shall  be  made 
without  previous  notice  to  the  inspector.  A  copy  of  the  dietary  shall  be  hung  in  the  dining-room  or 
other  public  place  ;  it  shall  be  carefully  adhered  to,  and  all  deviations  from  it  recorded. 

73.  No  intoxicating  liquor  or  drug  of  any  kind  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Reformatory  ander 
any  pretext  whatever,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  written  order  of  the  medical  officer  specifying  the 
quantity  to  be  admitted,  and  the  name  of  the  person  for  whose  use  it  is  intended.  This  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  any  stock  of  spirituous  liquors  kept  in  the  Reformatory  for  the  use  of  the  infirmary, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  medical  officer. 

74.  The  inmates  of  the  Reformatory  shall  mess  together,  and  the  food  should  be  carved  in  the 
room,  and  should  not  be  weighed  out  to  each  man.  An  inmate  who  has  any  complaint  to  make 
regarding  the  diet  furnished  to  him  must  make  his  request  to  the  officer  deputed  for  that  purpose  a£ 
soon  as  possible  after  the  diet  is  handed  to  him. 

75.  Any  special  addition  to  the  food  'in  the  diet  scale  may,  in  the  case  of  an  inmate  not  being  » 
patient  in  the  infirmary,  be  made  cmly  with  the  permission  of  the  medical  officer. 

Clothing. 

76.  Each  inmate  shall  be  provided  with  a  complete  and  suitable  dress,  and  shall  be  required  to 
wear  it.  It  is,  however,  not  desirable  to  enforce  strict  uniformity,  and  unless  there  are  special 
reasons  to  the  contrary  an  inmate  should  be  allowed  to  use  his  own  clothes,  if  he  desires. 

77.  Every  inmate  shall  be  required  to  keep  himself  clean  and  decent  in  his  person,  and  to 
conform  to  such  rules  as  may  be  laid  down  for  that  purpose. 

78.  Inmates  shall  be  required  to  take  baths  at  regular  intervals  unless  the  medical  officer 
otherwise  directs. 

79.  Each  inmate  shall  keep  his  room,  utensils,  books,  and  other  articles  issued  for  his  use,  and 
his  clothing  and  bedding  clean  and  neatly  arranged.  Any  inmate  may,  however,  if  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  managers  may  appi-ove,  employ  another  inmate  or  a  servant  to  relieve  him  from  the 
performance  of  any  unaccustomed  tasks  or  offices. 

80.  Every  inmate  shall  be  supplied  with  sufficient  and  clean  bedding.  Additional  bedding  shall 
be  issued  during  severe  weather,  or,  in  special  cases,  as  the  medical  officer  shall  deem  requisite. 

81.  An  inmate  shall  not  receive  any  clothing,  bedding,  or  necessaries  other  than  the  allowance, 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  medical  officer. 
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ElfPLOTMBNT  OF  INMATES. 

82.  A  time-table  showing  the  hours  of  rising,  work,  meals,  recreation,  retiring,  etc.,  etc.,  shall  be 
drawn  up,  and  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  be  exhibited  in  conspicuous  places 
and  strictly  adhered  to  on  all  occasions.  Occasional  variations  from  it  shall  be  allowed  only  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  inspector. 

93.  On  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  Days,  the  labour  of  an 
inmate  shall  be  confined  to  what  is  strictly  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  Reformatory. 

84.  An  inmate  who  is  a  Jew  shall  not  be  compelled  to  labour  on  his  Sabbath  or  on  such  days  of 
Festival  as  may  he  prescribed. 

85.  Every  inmate  should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  his  faculties  and  employ  his  time  as 
remuneratively  as  possible.  He  should,  therefore,  be  employed  in  that  kind  of  work  for  which  his 
training  and  capacity  suit  him,  no  matter  what  that  work  may  be,  provided  it  can  be  executed  and 
supervised  in  a  Reformatory  without  great  inconvenience.  Inmates  accustomed  to  work  of  a 
superior  kind  should,  whenever  practicable,  be  encouraged  to  follow  their  ordinary  vocations,  and 
any  money  earned  by  the  sale  of  their  work  should,  after  deducting  a  reasonable  sum  for  their 
maintenance,  be  available  for  the  support  of  their  families,  or  for  other  suitable  use.  An  accurate 
account  of  the  earnings  should  be  kept,  and  assignment  of  the  sums  to  be  allotted  (1)  for 
maintenance  ;  (2)  to  the  inmate  for  his  own  use  ;  (3)  to  the  inmate's  family,  or  otherwise,  should  be 
made  in  each  case,  and  notified  to  the  inmate,  who  should  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  scheme  should  specify  what  comforts  {e.g,^  tobacco,  extra  clothes,  books,  etc.)  may  be 
purchased  by  an  inmate  from  that  part  of  the  earnings  assigned  to  himself. 

86.  Chess,  cards,  and  other  games  shall  be  provided  for  use  in  the  day-room,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inspector. 

87.  Daily  newspapers  and  magazines  shall  be  placed  in  the  day-room  for  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

88.  Drill  and  outdoor  games  shall  be  organised,  and  entertainments,  such  as  lectures  and  concerts, 
shall  be  arranged  from  time  to  time. 

89.  A  good  supply  of  books  shall  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  Inmates  shall  be  allowed 
to  receive  books  or  periodicals  from  their  friends,  if  the  superintendent  is  satisfied  that  they  are  of 
an  unobjectionable  nature. 

!K).  Smoking  shall  be  allowed  in  the  day-room,  or  exercise  yard  and  grounds,  during  recreation 
hours,  under  regulations  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  managers. 

91.  Such  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  inmates  as  the  inspector  may  think 
necessary,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Reformatory  and  the  class  of  the  inmates. 

Visits  and  Letters. 

92.  Visits  to  inmates  shall  be  made  in  sight  of  an  officer,  but  not  within  hearing ;  but  the 
superintendent  shall  have  power  if  he  sees  reason  for  so  doing  to  order  the  interview  to  be  within 
hearing  of  the  officer. 

93.  If  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting  that  any  person  who  comes  to  the  Reformatory 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  an  inmate,  is  exercising  a  bad  influence  on  him,  or  brings  in  or  takes  out 
any  article  for  an  improper  purpose,  or  contrary  to  the  rules,  or  that  his  conduct  may  tend  to  subvert 
the  discipline  or  good  order  of  the  Reformatory,  the  superintendent  may  suspend  his  visit  and  remove 
him  from  the  premises,  duly  recording  the  fact  in  his  journal. 

94.  The  superintendent  shall  have  power  to  give  i>ermisrtion  for  visits  on  Sunday,  when  he  is 
satisfied  that  it  is  inconvenient  or  impossible  for  friends  to  come  at  any  other  time. 

95.  Facilities  shall  be  allowed  to  inmates  to  see  solicitors,  officers  of  the  law,  or  other  persons  in 
connection  with  business  transactions. 

96.  The  managers  may,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  Reformatory  allow  of  it,  permit  female 
inmates  to  have  their  infant  children  with  them. 

97.  Every  letter  to  or  fi*om  an  inmate  may  be  read  by  the  superintendent ;  and  if  the  contents  are 
objectionable,  it  shall  not  be  forwarded.  Any  letter,  even  if  not  in  itself  objectionable,  may  be 
stopped  by  the  superintendent  \i  addressed  to  or  received  from  a  person  with  whom  it  is  undesirable 
that  intercourse  should  be  maintained.  Any  letter  which  may  be  stopped  in  accordance  with  this 
rule  shall  at  once  be  forwarded  to  the  inspector,  with  the  reasons  for  suppressing  it.  Letters  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  inspector  shall  be  forwarded  unopened. 

98.  Inmates,  unless  deprived  of  the  privileges  for  misconduct,  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  and 
'write  letters  as  often  as  they  desire,  and  to  receive  a  visit  weekly ;  and  the  managers  shall  be 
empowered  to  allow  additional  visits  whenever  they  consider  it  desirable. 

Religious  Observaxcks. 

99.  Morning  prayers  shall  be  read  daily. 

100.  Adequate  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  the  holding  of  religious  services  on  Sundays, 
Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday,  and  the  managers  shall,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  arrange  for  inmates 
of  any  iiarticiilar  religions  persuasion  to  receive  religions  instruction  from  ministers  of  that  persuasion, 
or  such  other  responsible  persons  as  may  be  delegated  by  those  ministera. 
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101.  Inmates  shall  attend  pmyers  or  religions  servicen  whenever  i^ei'formed,  unless  allowed  hi 
the  superintendent  to  be  absent  for  sufficient  reason,  but  no  inmate  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  any 
religious  service  held  or  performed,  or  any  religious  instruction  given,  by  the  minister  or  religiuus 
iastructor  of  a  church  or  persuasion  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 

Offences  and  Punishmbnts. 

102.  No  punishment  or  privation  of  any  kind  shall  be  awarded  by  any  officer  of  the  Reformatory 
except  the  superintendent,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  officer  appointed  to  act  for  him.  No  inmate  shall 
be  punished  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  charges  and  evidence  against  him,  and  of 
making  his  defence.  A  list  of  the  punishments  which  the  managers  propose  to  adopt  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  approval. 

103.  An  inmate  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  discipline  if  he — 

(1.)  Disobeys  any  order  of  the  superintendent  or  of  any  other  officer,  or  any  regulation  of  th« 
Reformatory. 

(2.)  Treats  with  disresjMjct  any  officer  of  the  Reformatory. 

(3.)  Is  idle,  careless,  or  negligent  at  work,  or  refuses  bo  work. 

(4.)  Is  absent  without  leave  from  divine  service,  or  prayers. 

(5.)  Behaves  irreverently  at  divine  service  or  prayers. 

((>.)  Swears,  curses,  or  uses  any  abusive,  insolent,  threatening,  or  other  improper  language. 

(7.)  Is  indecent  in  language,  act,  or  gesture. 

(8.)  Makes  any  objectionable  noise,  gives  any  unnecessary  trouble,  or  makes  repeated  groundless 
complaints. 

(9.)  In  any  way  disfigures  or  injures  any  part  of  the  Reformatory,  or  any  article  to  which  he  maj 
have  access. 

(10.)  Commits  any  nuisance. 

(11.)  Has  in  his  room  or  possession  any  article  he  is  not  allowed  to  have. 

(12.)  In  any  other  way  offends  against  good  order  and  discipline. 

(13.)  Attempts  to  do  any  of  the  foregoing  things. 

The  foregoing  offences  shall  be  punishable  by  dietary  or  other  restrictions  or  deprivation  of 
privileges,  as  set  out  in  the  rules  for  each  Reformatory. 

104.  If  any  inmate  is  charged  with  any  serious  or  repeated  offence  for  which  the  punishment  the 
superintendent  is  authorised  to  inflict  is  deemed  insufficient,  or  is  charged  with  any  offences  with  the 
aggravations  mentioned  in  this  rule,  the  superintendent  shall,  without  loss  of  time,  report  the  same  to 
the  managers.  The  managers  shall  consider  whether  the  offences  can  be  adequately  punished  by 
severer  or  longer  continued  restrictions  in  the  Reformatory ;  or  whether  the  offender  should  be 
brought  before  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  shall  act  accordingly.  They  may  in  lieu  of  or 
in  addition  to  any  punishment  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transfer  the  inmate  to  another 
certified  or  a  State  Reformatory.     The  offences  referred  to  above  are — 

(1.)  Mutiny  or  incitement  to  mutiny. 

(2.)  Personal  violence  to  any  officer  or  servant,  or  to  a  fellow  inmate. 

(3.)  Grossly  offensive  or  threatening  language  to  any  officer  or  servant. 

(4.)  Wilfully  or  wantonly  breaking  the  windows,  or  otherwise  destroying  the  property  of  the 
Reformatorj'. 

(5.)  When  under  punishment,  wilfully  making  a  disturbance  tending  to  interrupt  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  Reformatory. 

(().)  Any  other  act  of  gross  misconduct  or  insubordination  requiring  to  be  suppressed  by  extra- 
ordinary means. 

(7.)  Escaping  or  attempting  to  escape  from  the  Reformatory,  or  aiding  or  abetting  another  to 
escape. 

(8.)  Introducing  intoxicating  liquors  or  drugs  into  the  Reformatory. 

(9.)  Entering  a  public  house,  or  taking  any  intoxicating  liquor. 

An  inmate  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  of  any  of  the  foregoing  offences  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
20/.,  or  to  imprisonment,  with  or  ^vithout  hard  labour,  for  not  exceeding  three  months. 

105.  The  superintendent  shall  enter  in  the  punishment  book  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  any 
offence  punished,  with  the  name  of  the  offender,  the  date  of  the  offence,  and  the  punishment  inflicted, 
and  the  record  shall  be  submitted  to  the  inspector  for  review  at  his  next  visit  to  the  Retormatory. 

lOG.  Dietary  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  on  any  inmate,  nor  shall  he  be  placed  in  close 
confinement,  unless  the  medical  officer  has  certified  that  the  inmate  is  in  a  fit  condition  of  health  to 
undergo  the  punishment.  No  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  for  idleness,  unless  the  inmate  is  certitieil 
by  the  medical  officer  to  have  been  capable  of  performing  the  work  allotted  to  him. 
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107.  The  strait  jacket  shall  be  the  only  mechanical  means  of  restraint  used  in  the  Reformatory  ; 
and  it  shall  be  nsed  only  to  prevent  an  inmate  from  injoring  himself  or  others.  The  particulars  of 
every  case  shall  be  forthwith  entered  in  the  superintendent's  journal,  and  notice  forthwith  given 
thereof  to  one  of  the  managers  ;  and  no  inmate  shall  be  kept  under  mechanical  restraint  without  the 
approval  of  the  medical  officer  (except  in  cases  of  urgent  need),  nor  for  longer  than  the  medical 
officer  thinks  necessary.  When  so  restrained  an  inmate  shall  be  seen  by  an  officer  at  least  every 
half  hour. 

Approved, 

M.  W.  RIDLEY, 

One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 
Whitehall, 

7th  December,  1898. 


APPENDIX    I. 


Applications  for  Certificates. 

All  applicatiuns  for  certificates  should  be  addressed  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Home  Offioe,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
and  shoold  give  the  following  particnlars  ynth  respect  to  the  proposed  institution  : — 

1.  The  name  proposed  for  the  reformatory. 

2.  The  names  of  the  managers,  the  corresponding  secretary,  and  the  responsible  treasurer. 

3.  An  exact  description  and  plan  uf  the  site. 

The  land  to  be  acquired  for  a  reformatory  should  be  of  a  healthy  character,  at  some  distance  from 
large  centres  of  population,  by  preference  on  a  gravelly,  chalky,  or  rocky  subsoil,  offering  facilities  for 
adequate  drainage.  The  quantity  of  land  attached  to  a  reformatory  for  males  should  allow  not  less  than 
one  acre  for  every  ten  patients,  so  as  to  give  ample  scope  for  out-door  employment,  exercise,  and  recreation 
Not  less  than  half  this  quantity  should  be  provided  in  the  cose  of  reformatories  for  females. 

4.  Plans  of  the  buildings,  showing  the  area,  height,  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  the  external  offices  and 

conveniences  attached  to  the  buildings,  and  all  necessary  details  as  to  safe  custody,  water  supply  and  baths, 
fire  escapes,  drainage,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  arrangements. 

The  plans  roust  exhibit : — 

(a)  Adequate  and  separate  accommodation  for  dormitories,  day  rooms,  and  workshops. 

(d.)  Proper  infirmary  accommodation  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  illness. 

(c.)  The  associated  dormitories  for  healthy  inmates  should  allow  a  floor  spaoe,  when  open,  of  50  square  feet  to 
each  bed,  with  a  height  of  12  feet.  If  divided  into  cubicles,  there  should  be  a  floor  space  ov  60  feet.  Single 
rooms  should  have  an  area  not  less  than  6S  feet.  The  space  in  the  dormitories  and  single  rooms  of  in- 
firmaries should  be  not  less  than  one-third  larger  than  these  dimensions.  Associated  bedrooms  should 
contain  at  least  three  beds.  Separate  sleeping  rooms  should  be  provided  for  all  inmates  whom  it  is  not 
desirable  for  medical  or  special  reasons  to  place  in  association.    The  system  of  cubicles  is  undesirable. 

JV.J9.  8.  &  4. — ^The  site,  construction,  and  arrangements  of  every  reformatory  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  before  a  certificate  can  be  granted.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  that  his  approval  should  be  obtained  in 
every  case  before  money  is  spent  or  contracts  entered  into  for  a  new  institution. 

5.  The  number  of  inmates  whom  it  is  proposed  to  receive. 

This  bhould  not  be  l^m  than  25,  and  if  all  the  25  are  not  cases  under  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  be  satisfied  that  adequate  arrangements  are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  voluntary  cases,  either 
from  local  or  charitable  funds. 

6.  The  sex  of  the  inmates  whom  it  is  proposed  to  receive. 

Men  and  women  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  received  in  the  same  establishment  unlesn  there  be  absolute 
separation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  used  by  them,  whether  for  residence,  work,  or  recreation. 

7.  It  should  be  stated  whether  ic  is  proposed  to  receive  inmates  of  certain  classes  only,  e.ff.,  of  specified  religious 

denominations,  or  those  committed  from  specified  localities. 

8.  The  rules  proposed  for  the  management  of  the  institution. 

These  rules  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  before  inmates  are  received  ;  and  the 
payment  of  the  Treasury  contribution  'Will  be  contingent  on  their  observance.  They  should  incorporate 
the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  should  be  based  on  those  regulations,  with  such  modlfi- 
cations  as  may  be  rendered  neceasary  by  the  special  requirements  of  the  proposed  institution. 

9.  The  names  of  the  superintendent  and  medical  officer,  and  particulars  of  the  staff  which  it  is  proposed  to 

employ. 

13.    A  statement  respecting  the  work  upon  which  the  inmates  would  be  employed,  and  the  arrangementB  far 
affording  them  industrial  training. 
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Pabticdlabs 


Name. 
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Living  with 
Family. 


3^ 


LMag 
Alone. 


1( 


Is 


Relatives  Intemperate. 


Rboord  op 


Date. 

Condition  of  Patient. 

Treatment. 

First  Day      ... 

... 

Seeoud  Day  ... 

Third  Day    ... 
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Hpboimbh  of  Case  Book. 


OF  Casb. 


fi4 


Doratioii  of 
Drinking  Habits. 
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4 
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Tbkatmkbt. 


Bomrka. 


Bfletisint  or  Ooeidon. 
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APPENDIX  III. 


CERTIFIED    INEBRIATE    REFORMATORIES. 

Form  of  Licenob. 
Order  of  Licence  under  the  Inebriates  Act,  1 898. 


Inebriate  Reformatory. 


Having  receired  a  written  undertaking  from  of  .  thst 

lie  wiH  take  iiito  his  care  .  who  was  sentenced  at  ,00 

,  to  be  kept  in  an  Inebriate  Reformatory  for  the  term  of 

R being  two  of  the  managers,  hereby  grant  to  the  said  a  Lioenoe  to  be  at  kige 

the  day  of  his  Liberation  under  this  Order,  unlets  the  said  Licence  shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  term,  be 
reroked. 

Thir Licence  is  given  subject  to  the  Conditions  set  out  below  upon  the  breach  of  any  of  which  it  will  be  liable  to  be 
revoked. 

Managers  of  the 


Inebriate  Reformatory. 


Conditions. 

1.  The  said  shall  abstain  entirely  from  intoxicating  drink. 

2.  The  said  shall  report  monthly  by  letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  tbe 
Reformatory,  unless  excused  from  so  doing,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  said  .  ud 
afaall  immediately  notify  any  breach  of  the  above  condition. 

3.  On  notice  of  the  revocation  of  this  Lioenoe,  the  Licensee  shall  forthwith  return  to  the  Reformatory. 

4.  [Any  other  condition  which  under  the  circumstances  may  seem  desirable  to  the  Managers.] 


APPENDIX   IV. 


A  Model  Dietary  fob  Certified  Reformatories. 
Breakfast  :— 

Daily— Cocoa,  with  bread  and  butter. 

Dinner : — 

Sunday— Bread,  potatoes,  cooked  meat  (preserved  by  heat),  fruit  or  currant  pudding. 

Monday— Bread,  potatoes,  fat  bacon  and  beans,  rice  pudding. 

Tuesday- Bread,  potatoes,  soup,  cheese. 

Wednesday — Bread,  potatoes,  cooked  meat  (beef),  currant  pudding. 

Thursday— Bread,  potatoes,  soup,  cheese. 

Friday — Bread,  potatoes,  pork,  pease  pudding. 

Saturday — ^Bread,  potatoes,  cooked  meat  (mutton),  rice  or  sago  pudding. 

Supper  and  tea  :— 

Daily— Tea,  with  bread  and  batter. 

Oatmeal  gruel  at  bed-time  to  those  who  wish  it. 
A  fish  dinner  may  occasionally  be  substituted  for  the  Friday  dinner. 
Meat  pie  may  occasionally  be  substituted  for  the  Saturday  dinner. 
Corned  beef  may  occasionally  be  substituted  for  pork  or  baoon. 

Cabbage,  French  beans,  broad  beans,  vegetable  marrows,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  and  such  like  v^petables  (to  te 
grown  in  the  garden)  to  be  given  frequently  when  in  season,  to  the  amount  of  4  oz.  weigheid  after  oooking. 

Bread  to  be  unlimited. 
I^otatoes,  12  oz.  per  diet. 
Beans,  12  oz.  per  diet. 
Cooked  meat,  5  oz.  per  diet. 
Bacon,  2  oz.  per  diet. 

Soup,  one  day,  containing  4  oz.  clod  (or  shoulder),  cheek,  neck,  leg,  or  shin  of  beef ;  4  oz.  split  peas :  2  oz.  fredi 

vegetables ;  ^  oz.  of  onions  ;  pepper  and  salt. 
Soup,  one  day,  containing  10  oz.  meat  (uncooked),  1|  oz.  barley,  4  oz.  vegetables,  \  oz.  flour. 
Pork,  4  oz.  per  diet. 
Butter,  1  oz.  per  day. 

Tea— Ingredients,  J  oz.  tea,  2  oz.  milk,  and  f  oz.  sugar  (Demerara  or  loaf  Hugar). 
Cocoa—}  oz.  Admiralty  cocoa,  2  oz.  milk,  and  }  oz.  sugar  (Demerara). 
Gruel— 2  oz.  Scotch  (coarse)  oatmeal  to  the  pint. 
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Diet  for  Ill-conducted  Inmates. 

Breakfast  t^Bread,  8  08. 

Dinner : — 1  pint  stiraboat,  containing  2  oz.  oatmeal  and  2  oz.  Indian  meal,  with  salt.    Potatoen,  8  oz. 

Sapper  :— Bread,  8  oz. 

This  diet  to  be  limited,  in  the  first  place  to  three  days ;  after  that,  the  ordinary  diet  for  one  day  before  its  repetition 
when  it  is  again  to  be  limited  to  three  days,  and  a  second  interval  on  ordinary  diet  of  one  day  to  elapse  before  it  is  again 
repeated.  The  entire  period,  including  intervals,  for  which  any  single  term  of  this  diet  may  be  ordered,  is  not  to  exceed 
24  days. 


APPENDIX   V. 


A  Model  Time  Table  pok  Certified  Reformatories. 

6      a.m. 
7 


Rise  at    

Breakfast 

Physical  DrUl   ... 

Chapel     

'       Work       

Dinner    

Work 

Tea         

Recreation 

Inmates  to  go  to  bed  at  9.30  p.m.    Lights  out  in  day-room. 
All  lights  out  at  10  p.m. 


8.15    „ 

8.80    „    till  11.30  a.mj,  Compulsory. 
12       noon. 
1.30  p.m.  till  4.30  p.m..  Compulsory. 

till  bedtime. 
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CERTIFIED    INEBRIATE    REFORMATORIES. 
Rbgistbb  of  Admissions  and  Dischargbs. 


Number 

in 

order  of 

Admission. 

Name. 

Offence. 

Court 
of      . 
Committal. 

Date 

of 

Admission. 

■ 

Sentence. 

Particulars  cbncem- 
ingabsenoesfrofa* 
Reformatory  (on 
licence  or  oth^  ' 

discharge.*     . 

Result. 

Two  entries  should 

'   be  made,  one  3 

months,  and  a 

second  12  months 

after  discharge 

from  the 
Reformatory. 

' 

■ 

' 

1 

CERTIFIED    INEBRIATE    REFORMATORIES. 
Rbcord  OP  Punishments. 


Number. 


Name. 


Number 

on 
Register. 


Offence. 


Date. 


Nature. 


Punishment. 


Manager^s 
Initials. 


Reference  to 
pBetiouB  Punish- 
ments. 
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U8T  OF  FORMS   IN  USE  UNDER  THE  INEBRIATES  ACT,  im. 

(61  &  62  Vict.,  Cap.  60.) 


Maruigers. 

1.  Rales  as  to  Applications  for  Certificates. 

2.  Yearly  Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure. 

3.  Changes  in  Staff  of  Certified  Inebriate  Reformatory. 

4.  Quarterly  Claim  for  Treasury  Orant. 

4a.        99  99  ti  (Concluding  Sheet  with  Instructions). 

5.  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Result  of  Application  to  a  County  Court  Judm  imlsr 

Section  12.  ^  ^    , 

6.  Removal  Expenses  incurred  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Superintendent* 

7.  Report  of  Reception  with  Cojiy  Commitment. 

8.  Daily  List  of  Sick  Inmates. 

9.  Notice  of  Death  (Coroner). 

10.  9,  „        (Managers). 

11.  „  „        (Inspector). 

12.  ^  „        (Next  of  Kin). 

13.  Result  of  Inquest. 

14.  Report  by  Medical  Officer  to  Superintendent  of  Dangerous  Illness  of  Inmate. 

15.  Report  by  Superintendent  to  Inspector  of  Dangerous  lUness  of  Inmate. 

16.  Report  by  Superintendent  to  Relatives  of  Dangerous  Illness  of  Inmate. 

17.  Segregation  of  Inmate — Medical  Officer*s  Report 

18.  Fitness  of  Inmate  for  Woi^^Medical  Officer*s  Certificate. 

19.  9,  „  Punishment        ^  „ 

20.  Medical  Officer*s  Recommendation  for  Special  Treatment 

21.  Wish  of  Inmate  to  see  Inspector. 

22.  Suppressed  Letters. 

23.  Report  to  Managers — Inmate*s  Property. 

24.  ^  Secretary  of  State— Inmate's  Property. 

25.  Monthly  Incidental  Return. 

26.  Medical  Officer's  Report  of  Examination  on  Reception. 

27.  Infirmary  Record. 

28.  Notification  of  Licence  to  be  at  large  (Managers). 

29.  Notification    of    Absconding,    Committal    to    Prisoiiy    orl^Removal    to   Lunatic   AMjlnm 

(Sut^rinteiident)^ 

30.  History  of  Inmate  before  Reception. 

31.  Claim  for  Maintenance  in  Asylum  (Accounts  Branch  Form). 

32.  Return  of  Licence  Holder  to  Reformatory  on  Revocation. 
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APPENDIX    D. 


INEBRIATES    ACT,    1898. 


CERTIFIED     INEBRIATE    REFORMATORIES. 

Local  Authorities  desirous  of  exercising  their  powers  under  section  9  of  the  above  Act,  are 
experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  the  character  of  institution  calculated  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

This  is  perfectly  natural  in  view  of  the  novel  procedure,  want  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
complete  absence  of  any  existing  institution  capable  of  serving  as  a  guide. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  suggested,  with  a  view  if  possible  of  lessening  the 
difficulty,  that  a  rough  idea  should  be  presented  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  consideration. 

The  accompanying  sketch  does  not  in  any  respect  profess  to  be  a  model  plan,  or  designed  to 
supply  every  possible  requirement,  but  is  issued  simply  as  a  suggestion,  to  be  modified  or  not 
according  to  desire  or  at  the  dictation  of  experience. 

Site  and  Surroundings. 

Before  passing  to  consideration  of  the  building  a  few  broad  indications  are  perhaps  desirable 
concerning  the  character  of  the  site  and  surroundings. 

Land  should  be  chosen  in  view  of  suitability  for  agricultural  or  market  gardening  occupations, 
and  should  be  of  a  healthy  character,  having  preferably  a  gravelly,  chalky,  or  rocky  substratum. 

Where  selection  is  possible  preference  should  be  given  to  fairly  elevated  positions,  whilst  the 
advantage  to  inmates  of  bright  and  generally  pleasant  surroundings  should  not  be  ignored. 

The  actual  site  of  the  building  should  always  be  on  rising  ground,  to  afford  facility  for  adequate 
drainage. 

The  Home  Office  requirement  of  land  is  one  acre  for  every  10  males  or  20  females,  but,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  where  land  is  obtainable  at  low  rates,  it  will  be  found  a  distinct  advantage 
to  calculate  acreage  on  a  more  liberal  basis,  to  afford  ample  scope  for  out-door  emplojrment,  exercise, 
and  recreation. 

A  Reformatory  should  always  be  situated  at  some  distance  from  large  centres  of  population,  but 
at  the  same  time  within  easy  reach  of  railway  communication  with  the  district  it  is  intended  to  serve. 


The  Building. 

Safe  custody  is  a  subject  of  paramount  importance,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  require 
evidence  that  due  arrangements  are  provided  to  prevent  escape  of  inmates.  The  majority  of  patients 
will  undoubtedly  be  amenable  to  discipline,  but  a  certain  percentage  will  require  the  strictest 
supervision,  at  any  rate  for  some  considerable  period.  It  is  impossible  to  discriminate  at  sight 
between  these  characters,  and  therefore  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  treat  every  inmate  as  if  he 
or  she  would  escape  at  the  first  available  opportunity,  until*  otherwise  proved  by  study  of  each 
individual  case. 

With  regard  to  provision  for  safe  custody  there  are  two  alternatives. 

1.  Fencing  in  the  entire  property,  or 

2.  A  portion  only,  including  the  building  ;  and  arranging  for  external  labour  under  supervision. 

This  subject  has  received  careful  consideration,  and  the  second  method  has  been  chosen  (for  the 
purpose  of  this  plan)  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  Fencing  in  the  entire  property  with  an  unclimbable  boundary  would  either  result  in  undue 

restriction  of  area  or,  on  the  other  hand,  necessitate  enormous  expense. 

2.  Perfect  supervision  would  be  almost  impossible  in  the  case  of  patients  roaming  at  will  over 

large  areas. 

3.  If  safe  custody  measures  consisted  solely  of  a  wall  round  the  whole  property,  the  only  means 

of  effectually  controlling  persons  known  to  be  contemplating  escape  would  be  confinement 
within  the  building  itself,  with  consequent  galling  restraint  and  no  possibility  of  any thinjr 
like  adequate  open  air  exercise. 

Only  the  building  proper  (which  is  presumably  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  property) 
is  shown  on  this  plan. 
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It  is  designed  to  indicate  a  minimum  of  outlets,  easily  guarded.  The  actual  living  accommodation 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary,  thus  saving  expense  of  additional  walling,  and  at  the  same 
time  presenting  the  least  objectionable  but  most  effectual  of  barriers. 

All  outside  windows  should  consist  of  iron  frames  with  a  restricted  opening  at  the  top  for 
ventilation.  Internal  provision  for  work  and  exercise  is  provided,  so  that  any  patients,  unfit  to  be 
trusted  amongst  outside  labour  batches,  can  be  wholly  retained  without  damage  to  health  and  without 
entailing  excessive  supervision.  Under  this  arrangement  also,  when  work  is  done  and  patients  are 
off  duty,  they  can  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  recreation  room  or  roam  about  the  quadrangle  at  pleasure, 
engage  in  amusements,  or  otherwise  employ  themselves  without  constant  watching,  the  superintendent 
being  at  the  same  time  certain  of  their  safety. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  plan  in  detail ;  the  intention  of  each  part  is  sufficiently  obvious 
and  plainly  indicated. 

Some  of  the  rooms  might  with  advantage  be  somewhat  increased  in  size,  but  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  question  of  cost  and  reduction  to  a  workable  minimum  has  been  applied  to  points  where 
restriction  would  not  mean  impairment  of  efficiency. 

Three  isolation  rooms  are  shown,  but  it  would  be  well  if  one  of  these  were  built  throughout  in 
brick-work  with  door  opening  outwards,  domed  roof,  and  inaccessible  windows,  to  serve  as  punish- 
ment cell  for  unruly  or  unmanageable  cases. 

The  value  of  the  observation  room  situated  between  the  two  dormitories  is  obvious,  affording 
possibility  of  one  night  attendant  being  sufficient  to  control  the  whole  number  of  patients  when  in 
bed,  communication,  of  course,  existing  with  superintendent's  and  attendants'  quarters  for  use  should 
necessity  arise. 

In  the  day  time  also,  when  considered  advisable,  the  same  room  is  available  for  complete 
supervision  of  quadrangle. 

Lavatories,  and  sanitary  arrangement  generally,  whenever  possible,  are  placed  outside  the  main 
walls  with  adequate  cross  ventilation.  In  this  hypothetical  sts^s^e  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
direction  of  sewers  or  treatment  of  sewage. 

The  Workshop  accommodation  as  shown  is  not  supposed  to  provide  for  the  whole  reformatory. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  regular  industry  will  be  associated  with  each  institution,  a  large  number  of  the 
well-behaved  being  taken,  under  proper  supervision,  during  working  hours,  to  sheds  or  buildings 
elsewhere  specially  erected  (possibly  by  patients  themselves)  and  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  the  choeen 
employment.  Workshops  as  shown,  however,  will  be  of  great  value  in  providing  space  for  special 
occupation  according  to  the  training  and  capacity  of  inmateSi  each  patient  being,  whenever  possible, 
encouraged  to  follow  his  own  calling,  a  course  probably  proving  of  the  greatest  financial  advantage  to 
himself  and  the  institution.  As  previously  indicated,  these  workshops  will  also  be  necessary  for  use 
of  cases  confined  entirely  within  the  institution  gates. 

For  effective  ventilation  some  form  of  approved  extraction  apparatus  will  probably  be  found 
necessary  placed  along  the  ridge  throughout  the  building,  and  for  safety  in  heating,  and  better 
control  of  temperature,  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  whole  to  be  heated  with  water  pipes  from 
a  central  boiler. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  points ;  minutiae  and  details  will  require  special  consideration 
as  they  arise. 

Probable  Cost. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Local  Government  Board  will  probably  permit  Councils 
to  boiTow  money — 

1.  For  the  purchase  of  land,  repayable  in  30  years  ; 

2.  For  building,  repayable  in  30  years  ;  and 

3.  Furniture  in  10  years. 

The  following  figures  have  been  arrived  at  on  this  basis. 

Many  Councils  may  be  able  to  borrow  for  some  purposes  at  3  per  cent.  To  be  on  the  safe  side, 
however,  the  following  estimates  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  3^  : — 

Estimate  of  Reformatory  for  50  Inmatbs  (as  Plan). 

£     8.   d. 
Statutory  requirement   5  acres  of   land  at   £100  per   acre,  amount   of        27    3    9    per  annum, 
purchase  and  interest,  repayable  in  30  years.- 

Estimate  of  cost  of  building  £6,000,  repayable  in  30  years,  capital  and      326    5    0      „        „ 
interest. 

Estimate  for  furniture  £500,  repayable  in  ten  years,  capital  and  interest  ...         60    2    4}    „        „ 
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For  the  first  10  years  of  payment  the  three  items  (land,  building,  and  fomitare)  will  ran 
concurrently,  the  subsequent  20  years  land  and  building  repayments  only.  The  exact  amounts 
would  therefore  be  as  follows : — 

£    8.    d. 

For  first  10  year  period       413  11    1|  per  annum. 

Subsequent  20  year  period 353    8    9      „        „ 

The  Government  estimate  of  institution  expenses  (including  interest  on  foundation  expenditure) 
is  168.  per  head  per  week ;  on  the  basis  of  this  estimate  16^.  is  given  as  a  grant  for  Criminal  Cases 
committed  under  Section  1  of  the  Act,  the  Oovemment  accepting  sole  charge  of  that  class. 

Deducting  28.  per  head  per  week  as  a  rough  estimate  of  interest  on  foundation  expenditure,  the 
remaining  liabilities  for  repairs,  maintenance,  supervision,  &c.,  should  not  exceed  lis.  per  head 
per  week. 

Of  this  amount  the  Government  provides  10^.  6d,  leaving  local  authorities  to  find  the  balance 
charge  of  3a.  6d.  per  head  per  week,  or  £455  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  an  institution 
of  50  inmates. 

No  allowance  is  here  made  for  labour  of  inmates.  With  judicious  management,  and  proper 
organisation  of  labour,  this  sum  of  £455  should  be  considerably  reduced. 

In  the  absence  of  experience  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  reduction  may  be  anticipated. 

Inebriates  have  no  parallel  with  any  other  class  for  which  institutions  are  required,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  large  majority  of  patients,  after  about  a  month  s  residence,  will  be 
in  perfect  physical  condition  and  fit  to  undertake  any  ordinary  occupation. 

From  a  curative  point  of  view  organisation  of  regular  labour  is  essential,  and  such  labour  ought 
to  bear  financial  value  in  the  interests  of  both  patient  and  institution. 

R.  W.  BRANTHWAITE, 

Inspector  of  Inebriate  Reformatories. 
Home  Ofiice, 
10th  Jnly,  1899. 
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